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PREFACE. 


Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth  akd  Animated  Naturb  was  first  published  io  the 
year  1774  (the  year  of  the  author's  death),  and  it  doubtless  owed  its  origia  to  the  writings 
of  Buffon,  which,  about  this  period,  had  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  to  the  study  of 
Natural  History.     An  English  translation  of  the  French  naturalist's  voluminous  pro- 
ductions, with  their  numerous  illustrations,  was  at  first  considered  by  the  booksellers  as 
too  hazardous  a  step  to  venture  on ;  ten  years  more  had  to  elapse  before  that  undertaking 
vroA  commenced ;  but  something,  it  was  felt,  might  meanwhile  be  done  towards  producing 
a  native  work  on  the  same  subject,  having  similar  recommendations  as  to  character, 
without  being  equally  expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  embracing  (he  whde  animal  kingdom 
— Fishes  and  Insects,  as  well  as  Quadrupeds  and  Birds — which  Bufifbn*s  labours  did 
not  pretend  to  do.     This  work  Goldsmith  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake,  and  with  what 
success  he  accomplished  his  task,  the  world,  by  its  unanimous  approval,  has  long  decided. 
He  brought,  it  is  true,  little  original  information  to  the  subject,  nor  did  he  affect,  except 
in  a  few  cases,  to  rest  the  truth  of  his  statements  on  personal  investigation ;  but  he  collected, 
arranged,  and  combined,  into  one  consistent  whole,  the  knowledge  which  then  obtained  on 
Natural  History,  and,  by  the  graces  of  his  style,  threw  a  charm  over  the  science,  unknown 
before  to  the  English  reader.     Buffon  was  confessedly  his  main  guide;  and,  following 
him,  he  was  inclined  to  hold  in  little  estimation  the  elaborate  systematic  arrangements  of 
other  naturalists — an  error  on  his   part,  which,  after  all,  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be 
regretted,  if,  by  adopting  it,  he  was  enabled  to  render  his  subject  more  attractive.     The 
first  point  to  be  gained,  in  his  day  particularly,  was  to  eoxUe  an  irUereat  in  the  science,  by 
displaying  before  the  public  eye  its  numberless  treasures.     This  once  accomplished,  little 
fear  could  be  entertained  but  that  its  study  would  come  to  be  pursued  methodically.     To 
Goldsmith,  who,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "touched  nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn,'* 
belonged  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  in  the  golden  light  of  genius  a  subject  which  had 
hitherto  in  England  been  only  partially  or  barrenly  disclosed ;  nor  should  we  complain,  if 
to  others  he  left  the  task  of  classifying,  more  rigidly  than  he  at  the  time  saw  necessary^ 
those  living  phenomena  of  Nature  which  he  had  so  brilliantly  illustrated. 

In  preparing  the  present  edition,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  Work  might  be  so 
arranged  as  to  accord  with  some  modem  system  of  classification ;  but  after  a  short  trial, 
this  design  was  abandoned,  not  altogether  from  its  impracticability,  but  froift  the  necessity 
which  it  entailed  of  making  more  violent  changes  on  the  original  than  was  anticipated. 
These  changes,  it  was  found,  would  not  be  confined  to  the  mere  transposition  of  chapters^ 
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but  would  interfere  in  many  cases  with  the  integnty  of  the  author^s  text — ^a  point  which 
no  expediency  could  justify,  and  which,  if  once  admitted  in  reprints  of  standard  books, 
would  put  an  end  to  all  reliance  on  their  fidelity.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  publish 
the  HiSTOBT  OF  THE  Earth  AND  AiTDf ATED  NATURE  without  transposition  or  alteration  of 
any  kind,  but  to  supply,  in  the  shape  of  Notes,  whatever  was  found  necessary  for  the 
correction  or  illustration  of  the  text,  including  descriptions  of  the  different  systematic 
arrangements  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  adopted  by  the  more  distinguished  modem  naturalists. 
By  this  method,  the  reader  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  possessing,  in  its  entire  and 
unaltered  state,  the  celebrated  work  of  Goldsmith,  accompanied,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
fund  of  additional  matter,  which  would  bring  down  the  history  of  the  subjects  treated  of» 
and  all  the  recent  important  discoveries  connected  therewith,  to  the  present  day.  Follow- 
ing this  design,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  its  execution  satisfactory.  A  glance 
over  the  volumes  will  at  once  show  how  copiously  they  are  illustrated,  in  all  their  depart- 
ments— Astronomy,  Geoloot,  Cheuistrt,  and  Phtsiologt,  as  well  as  Zoology.  The 
Notes,  in  short,  far  surpass  in  extent  of  letter-press  the  text  itself.  They  have  been  com^ 
piled  from  almost  every  variety  of  source,  including  all  the  most  approved  modem  publica- 
tions on  Natural  Science  and  History.  In  most  of  the  editions  of  Goldsmith's  Natural 
History,  the  Illustrative  Plates  have  either  been  few  in  number,  or  exceedingly  deficient 
in  troth  and  artistic  quality,  or  have  been  both  few  and  bad.  The  Publishers  desired  to 
obviate  any  such  fatal  objections  to  the  present  edition ;  and  they  believe,  that  the  Plates 
they  have  introduced,  in  number,  as  well  as  in  quality,  will  give  evidence  of  the  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  illustrative  department.  These  contain  nearly  Two  Thousand 
Four  Hundred  Figures,  embracing  an  extensive  series  of  genera,  species,  and  individuals ; 
and  of  this  number,  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Figures,  forming  groups  of  the  most 
interesting  families,  are  truthfully  and  carefully  coloured. 

Goldsmith's  popular  writings  are  of  a  class  that  ''the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die;*' 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  the  extensive  additions  now  made  to  his  Natural  History,  and  the 
pictorial  illustrations  prepared  for  it,  will  render  it  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
present  day,  and  will  aid  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  Work  of  which  Dn  Johnson  propheued 
that  it  would  prove  ''  as  interesUng  as  a  fairy  tale." 

Glasgow,  1852. 
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Although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  at- 
tention of  men  was  early  attracted  to  an  obser- 
Tation  of  the  habits  and  natures  of  animals, 
Aristotle  seems  to  hare  been  the  first  who 
furnished  the  world  with  an^r  methodical  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  His  work  Ilf^i  Z««y 
'Uro^ten  contains  a  great  number  of  facts  and 
observations.  He  compares  the  oiganization  of 
the  lower  animals,  in  its  different  parts,  witb 
that  of  man,  and  treats  of  their  mode  of  genera- 
tion, habits,  oigans,  &c.,  with  ^reat  clearness 
and  sagacity ;  and  his  principal  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  are  so  well  munded  that  almost 
all  of  them  are  still  substantially  admitted. 
Among  the  Romans,  zoology  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  at  all  cultiyatecl,  trntil  the  time  of 
Pliny,  ^-ho  is  the  only  Roman  zoologist  worthy 
of  notic<e.  His  work  (Htstaria  NcOurdUs)  con- 
tains multitudes  of  original  traits  though  it  is 
only  a  compilation,  and  describes  the  haoits  and 
dispositions  of  animals  with  great  felicity.  He 
adopted,  without  examination,  many  &bulous 
stones,  and  too  often  neglected  important  details. 
iOian  was  fiv  inferior  to  the  two  above-men- 
tioned writers,  and  his  Natural  History  of  Ani- 
mals may  be  considered  as  the  source  of  all  the 
&Isehooa  and  error  which  so  long  disgraced 
this  branch  of  natural  history.  Apuleius,  and 
Athensras  the  grammarian,  are  the  only  names 
that  deserye  mention,  from  the  time  of  .^Slian 
and  Pliny  to  the  b^rinnimr  of  the  sixteenth 


century ;  and  they  added  nothing  to  the  stock 
of  zooloncal  science.  At  the  latter  period, 
flourishea,  among  others,  Belon,  a  French  physi- 
cian, who  made  the  closest  approach  of  an^  author 
of  that  time  to  any  thing  like  systematic  classi- 
fication, in  his  De  AqwOiltfnUy  and  particularly 
in  his  X^  2s  Natwe  des  OiMBSim  (Paris,  1565, 
folio);  Saiyiani,  author  of  a  treatise,  AquaUlium 
Animalwm  Hittoria  (Rome,  1554,  folio),  which 
is  superbly  Ulustrated;  Conrad  Gesner,  whose 
HutariaAninuilium  (Zurich,  1550 — ^1587, 4  yols. 
folio),  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  forms  the 
foundations  modem  zoology ;  and  Aldoyrandus, 
the  most  laborious  of  compilers,  who  deyoted 
sixty  yean  to  his  work  on  natural  history,  in 
fourteen  yoluxnes,  folio,  of  which  the  greater 
pttrt  was  published  after  his  death*  These  earlier 


writers  were  followed,  in  the  next  century,  by 
Redi  and  Swammerdam,  to  whom  entomology 
is  so  much  indebted,  and  b^  Ray,  the  first 
naturalist,  from  the  time  of  Anstotle,  who  pro- 
duced any  thing  like  a  scientific  arrangement. 
The  works  of  Ray,  under  his  own  name,  are 
t^nopns  Quadrupedum  et  Serpentum  (1683,  Bvo.^ ; 
J^nopsis  Avium  etPisciwn  (1713^;  and  Historia 
Insectorum;  and  he  is  also  considered  to  have 
had  a  large  share  in  the  compositions  of  his  pupil 
Willoughby.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Linnsus 
to  raise  natural  history  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Gifted  vrith  extraordmary  powers  of  invention 
and  discrimination,  a  most  retentive  memory, 
an  unrelaxing  industry,  and  the  most  ardent 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  this  great  man 
observed,  with  the  acutest  sagacity,  the  subtilest 
affinities  of  oiganized  nature.  The  general 
character  of  his  works  is  order,  precision,  clear- 
ness, exactness  of  description,  and  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  relations  in  detail.  Buffon  adorned 
natural  history  with  the  charms  of  eloquence, 
and  was  the  nrst  who  extended  its  jpopularity 
beyond  mere  sdiolars  and  men  of  science.  He 
was  occasionally  carried  by  the  force  of  his 
imagination,  into  unfounded  h3rpotheses ;  yet  he 
had  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  could  observe 
&cts,  and  compare  results,  and  possessed  exten- 
sive information.  The  four  great  naturalists 
whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  have  ex- 
hibited nature  under  different  aspects.  Aristotle 
has  shown  us  the  profound  combination  of  its 
laws ;  Pliny  its  inexliauBttble  riches ;  Linnsus  its 
wonderful  details ;  and  BuiFon  its  majesty  and 
power.  Since  the  time  of  Buffon,  all  the  depart- 
ments of  zoology  have  been  cultivated  with  a 
zeal,  a  minute  accuracy,  and  an  extensiveness  of 
research,  before  unequalled.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  mention  all  those  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
whole  field  of  the  science,  much  less  those  who, 
confining  themselves  to  particular  branches  of 
it,  have  yet  rendered  most  important  services  by 
the  exactness  of  their  researches  and  the  novelty 
of  their  views.  Among  the  Germans,  lUiger 
and  Blumenbach  hold  the  first  rank  as  zoologi^; 
but  it  is  to  France  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  strong  impulse  which  has  been  gi^en,  in 
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our  timea^  to  the  pro^^ress  of  nahual  sciencey 
and  of  zoology  in  particular.  The  name  alone 
of  Cuvier,  sufficiently  indicates  the  brilliant 
triumphs  of  natural  history  in  that  country. 

The  immenito  number  of  fiicts  embraced  by 
natural  history  could  never  be  retained  in  the 
memory  without  an  arrangement  of  diyisions  and 
Bubdivisions,  founded  upon  some  distinguishing 
characteristics.  AristoUe's  system  of  arrange- 
ment was  simple,  resting  on  divisions  derived 
mainly  from  the  external  structure,  food,  habits 
and  locality.  But  though  neither  human  nor 
comparative  anatomy  was  then  sufficienUv  culti- 
vated to  enable  him  to  make  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  animals  the  basis  of  his  divisions,  yet 
Aristotle  was  not  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  a  more  scientific  distribution,  and,  with  nis 
usual  sagacity,  recommends  to  succeeding  writers 
to  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction.  Bay 
followed  the  advice  of  the  great  master,  and  re- 
marked the  great  distinction,  that  some  animAlii 
possessed  lungs  and  a  sangoineous  system,  while 
others  were  destitute  of  ooth.  Linneus,  pro- 
ceeding on  the  g^eral  arrangement  of  Rav,  but 
with  many  extensions  and  improvements,  divided 
the  animal  kingdom  into  six  classes,  founded 
mainljr  on  the  oiflferenoes  in  the  respiratory  and 
sanguineous  systems. 

Class.  h^JifammaUa,  All  saoUe  their  young :  the 
heart  has  two  anrioles  and  two  ventriclM;  blood  ted 
and  wann;  TiTipaioQS. 

Class  II.  Ava  (Blrda).  Characten  of  laagahieoaa 
•yttem  aa  in  first  class;  oviparous. 

Class  III.  Amphibia,  Heart  cue  anricle  and  one 
ventride;  blood  red  and  cold;  respintion  voluntaiy. 

Class  IV.  Piton  (Fishes).  Heart  and  blood  aa  hi 
QmjikUMa;  respiration  by  gills. 

Class  V.  Inteeta.  Heart  one  ventride  and  no  amide; 
sanies  cold,  oolourleas;  antennsB,  or  feden. 

Class  VL  Vermu  (Worms).  Cnianotan  aa  in  V., 
except  no  antenn«,  but  tcntaoula. 

He  then  subdivides  the  MammaUa  into  seven 

orders,  the  distinctions  of  which  are  taken  from 

the  difference  in  the  number,  form  and  situation 

of  the  teeth)  without,  however,  neglecting  the 

feet. 

Obbbr  1.  Primaiet.  Fonr  indsovs  In  each  Jav^  and 
one  eaoine.— Geicsba:  homo,  Jtmioi,  Ummr,  fse^pmUbo, 

Oadbb2.  BnOa,  No  indsofa.— Genbra:  fiUsoasrof, 
dqikai,  trickeehmjbradypiii,  mgrmiBOOjiikag(^maiiUfdi(Ujfjpit^ 

OaDBaS.  Ftrm,  Sixeonioalindsorsineaohjaw,for 
the  most  part.— OsifsaA:  fkooa^  omm,  fiUif  «iwrrs, 
mutda,  wsu$,  diddphu^  talpa,  toreae,  ermaoeuB. 

Obdbr  4.  Cfliret.  Two  incisors  in  each  Jaw;  no  can- 
ines.—Qenbra:  hj/$lrix.lepus,ecutor,mut,teuini$p  myarat, 
eovta,  ardomyt,  dtput,  sjfnw. 

Orde&  5.  Peeora,  No  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw; 
six  or  eight  in  the  under.— Osnkba:  ecandiu,  aiofoftm^ 
ffirt^^  MfVM,  aiU3opef  copra,  cvk,  bot. 

OxDEa  6.  BeUua,  Obtuse  fore>teeth  in  eaeh  Jaw.— 
Obhbra:  eqmt,  hippopoUuKm,  <•»,  tapr, 

ORDsa?.  Gate.  Nounifnrnoharaoter  of  teeth  ;aq[uatio 
pectoral  fins ;  spiraeuhk--QKiixBA:  momodon^  baUma, 
pkytdwr,  deljJdiuit. 

The  other  classes  are  subdivided  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  duJl  enumerate  only  the  orders. 
The  distinctions  of  the  Ave$  are  taken  chiefly 
firom  the  beak;  but  the  tongue,  nostrils^  fee^ 
and  other  parts,  are  sometimes  called  in. 

Obdsr  1.  Acdpltrea.— 3.  Pies.— 8.  Anserea.— 4. 
GiaU«.--6.  Qallian.-^.  Pasaoea.    (See  OrmiMcsff), 


The  Amphibia  axe  divided  into  two  orders. 

Ordbb  1.  RtptiUa,  Fkmished  with  feet,  and  breath, 
ing  through  the  mouth.  ^wBeptUet, 

0BDBB2.  Serpmln,  Destitute  of  feet^  and  fareatlung 
through  the  mouth.  fk^SerpeidM, 


The  fourth  class,  P%»o$$,  is  subdivided  into 
six  orders,  the  characters  of  which  are  taken 
from  the  bdly-fins. 

Oanntl.  Apodet,  NoTsntnl  fins;  embnoes  the  ed 
kind,  torpedo,  fto. 

OxDBB  2.  Jumdans,  Ventxal  fins  plaoed  before  the 
pectoral;  cod,  blenny,  &c. 

OadbbS.  ThoraoieL  Ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral; 
sucking-fish,  goby,  plaice,  doree,  &o. 

Obi>e&  4.  AhdomiMdM.  Ventral  fine  plaoed  behind 
the  pectoral;  skate,  salmon,  pike,  &o. 

Oadeb5.  BrtmModegi,  Gills  destitute  of  long  rays; 
sun-fish,  pipe-fish,  &o. 

Obdeb  6.  CktmdrcpUrygiu  GartflagfaiOQS  gills;  lam- 
prey, ray,  diark,  &o. 

The  fiifUi  class,  that  of  Insects,  is  divided  into 
seven  ordenu  the  characters  of  which  are  mostly 
taken  from  the  differences  observed  in  the  numbor 
and  texture  of  the  wings. 

0BDE&  1.  CdeoptenL— 2.  Hemiptera.-»4l  Lenidop- 
tera.— 4.  NeuioptenLr-5.  fiymenoptera.— ^  IXptem. 
—7.  Aptenu 

The  sixth  dasi^  VenmeSp  is  subdivided  into 
five  orders. 

jjIdUnoa.*— 8L  Tcstaccn     I. 


Obobb  I.  Tntostfna. 
Zoophyta^-^.  Infiisoria. 

The  arnmffement  of  linnsafl,  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages, had  its  defects.  By  confining  himself 
too  much  to  one  kind  of  character,  no  often 
throws  together  subjects  widely  remote  in  their 
genend  appearance  and  economy;  but  he  has 
carried  the  art  of  distribution,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  characters,  to  such  a  degree  of  clearness 
and  brevity,  tiiat  any  person  fiuniliarized  to  his 
language  may  eadly  find  the  name  and  place  of 
anvbemg  he  wishes  to  observe.  It  still  remained 
a  dedderatum  to  anange  the  fiicts^  of  which  the 
science  treats,  in  a  series  of  propodUons,  so 
graduated  and  suocesdvely  subordiniate.  that  the 
whole  might  represent  the  actual  relations  of 
living  beii^  For  this  purpose,  it  was  necessary 
to  group  apimals  aoeordii^  to  their  different 
properties  or  oiganizations,  so  that  those  con* 
tained  in  such  a  group  diould  bear  a  stronger 
natural  resemblance  to  each  other  than  to  any 
individual  of  a  different  group.  This  arrange- 
ment is  termed  the  naSural  method,  for  tne 
fonnation  of  which  coologv  o£Een  mat  fiicilities. 
In  the  arrangement  of  Uuvier,  the  oompletest 
and  most  sdentifio  vet  presented  to  the  woild, 
the  great  dividon  of  the  animal  world  rests  on 
the  nervous  and  sensorial,  and  not  on  the  drcu- 
latoiy  and  respiratory,  systems.  From  the  study 
of  the  phymology  of  tiie  natural  classes  of  verte- 
brated  animals,  Cuvier  discovered  the  respective 
quantity  of  respiration,  the  reason  of  the  quantity 
or  degree  of  motion,  and,  consequently,  the 
peculiar  natura  of  that  motion.  This  last  gives 
rise  to  the  peculiar  form  of  their  skeletons  and 
muscles;  and  with  it,  the  eneigy  of  their  sensa- 
tions, and  the  force  of  their  digestion,  ara  in  a 
neoeasary  relation.  Thus  zoological  ainuigement, 
which  liad  hitherto  rested  on  observation  alone, 
assnmed  a  truly  scientific  fi>nn.    Qalling  in  the 
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Bid  of  comparative  anatomy,  it  involTea  propoM- 
tions  applicable  to  new  cases,  and  thuB  becomes 
A  means  of  diacoveiy  as  well  as  a  r^fister  of  facts ; 
and,  b^  correct  reasoning,  found^  on  copious 
induction,  it  partakes  of  the  demonstration  of 
mathematics,  and  the  certainty  of  experimental 
knowledge.  Havin^examined  the  modifications 
which  tfdce  place  m  the  oigans  of  circulation, 
respiration  and  sensation  in  the  inyeitebrated 
animals  (a  title  iirst  given  by  Lamarck,  instead 
of  the  erroneous  one  of  whUe-Hooded  animals, 
by  which  they  were  previously  distinguished), 
duvier  formed  a  new  diviston,  in  which  these 
animals  are  arranged  according  to  their  actual 
relations. 

Inattemnting  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  scientific 
labours  of  M.  Cuvier,  we  shall  follow  the  chro- 
nological order  of  his  numerous  writings,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  trace  the  progress  of 
zoologioil  discovery  duriiag  the  last  fifty  years, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  examine  the  merits  of 
the  successive  changes  this  distinguished  na- 
turalist introduced  into  the  science.  His  labours 
liave  been  a  principal  means  of  the  rapid  ad- 
vancement of  the  study  of  animated  nature  in 
om*  times.  His  comprehensive  genius  shed  its 
lustre  over  every  department  of  this  vast  field 
of  inquiry;  the  existing  races  of  the  animal 
Idn^om  he  reviewed,  uaasified,  and  defined; 
their  diversified  structures  he  examined  and 
described ;  and  numerous  tribes  of  the  extinct 
species  were  almost  recalled  to  life  by  his  skill 
and  perseverance. 

Georee  Cuvier  was  bom  in  the  year  1769,  at 
Montb^iard,  a  town  now  in  the  Apartment  of 
France,  called  the  Upper  lUiine,  but  which,  at 
the  period  of  his  birth,  oelonged  to  Wurtemberg, 
one  of  the  states  of  Germany.  His  fiither  was 
an  officer  in  a  Swiss  regiment  in  the  service  of 
France,  and  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Military 
Merit ;  he  retired  after  forty  years'  service,  with 
a  moderate  pension  from  France,  and  some  time 
after  he  was  made  commandant  of  artillery  at 
Montbeliard.  Cuvier  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education  at  the  university  of  Stuttgard, 
the  capital  of  Wfirtembeig,  where  he  resided  for 
several  years,  directing  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  philosophy,  law,  and  juriroru- 
dence,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  himself  for 
taking  a  share  in  the  administration  of  his  native 
country,  to  which  he  was  induced  to  look  for- 
ward by  the  kind  patronage  shown  him  by  the 
late  Duke  Charles^  grand  imcle  of  the  kin^  of 
WOrtembeig.  These  early  prospects  of  Cuvier, 
however,  were  soon  blasted  by  the  events  which 
agitated  France  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  by  which  his  native  country  be- 
came a  part  of  a  French  province.  The  ^;rand 
displays  of  natural  scenery  in  the  mountamous 
country  around  StuttgardI,  form  an  allurement 
to  the  study  of  naturu  history ;  and  there  have 
long  existed  both  museums  and  societies  in  that 
capital  devoted  to  its  advancement.  On  leaving 
the  university  i^f  Stuttgard,  Cuvier  betook  him- 
self to  France,  where  he  resided  for  some  time 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  afterwards  re- 
sorted to  Paris.  Here  he  commenced  his  career 
as  a  private  lecturer,  and  was  soon  appointed  to 
assist  Professor  Mertrud,  in  the  course  of  com- 
parative anatomy  delivered  in  the  Museum  of 
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Natural  History.  Cuvier  Lad  already  made 
himself  favouraoly  known  to  several  of  the  most 
eminent  naturalists  of  Paris,  by  his  new  and  in- 
teresting observations  on  the  structure  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  made  while  residing  on  the 
coast  of  France,  as  tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  a 
nobleman.  His  zeal  and  abilities  were  soon 
recoffnized ;  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  most 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Paris,  and  before  the 
affe  of  twenty-nine  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Natural  history  in  the  Central  School  of  the 
Pantheon.  His  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  on  the  first  organization  of 
that  assembly  in  1796,  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
his  exertions ;  and  the  numerous  memoin  and 
discoveries  which  he  laid  before  that  learned 
body  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  greatly 
extended  his  reputation,  while  they  formed  the 
bases  of  his  more  enlarged  succeeding  publica- 
tions. The  structure  ofuie  animal  frcune,  in  all 
the  modifications  it  presents  throughout  the 
lower  classes,  was  always  the  favourite  subject 
of  his  pursuits;  and  he  continued  to  dischaige 
the  duties  of  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
in  the  Garden  of  Plants  to  a  late  period,  notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  of  his  other  avocations. 
The  drawings  which  accompanied  his  numerous 
anatomical  memoin  were  ail  executed  bv  him- 
self, and  the  beauty  and  el^^oe  of  his  delinea- 
tions are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  minuteness 
and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions.  Most  of  these 
memoirsare  publidied  inthe  Annalesdu  Museum. 
The  laboura  of  Daubenton,  Mertrud,  and 
Rousseau  had  already  greatly  extended  the 
Museum  of  comparative  anatomy  before  the  task 
of  completing  it  fell  to  M.  Cuvier,  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  that  chair  in  the  Garden  of  Plants. 
While  he  was  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  Pantheon,  and  delivered  lectures  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  for  Mertrud,  in  the  Garden 
of  Plants,  he  published  his  first  separate  work, 
the  *<  Tableau  Eleraentaire,"  in  1798.  This  work 
forms  an  octavo  volume  of  710  pages;  it  presented 
a  new  distribution  of  the  whole  animal  kiner 
dom,  and  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing editions  of  the  R^gne  Animal.  The  prin- 
ciples of  classification,  adopted  in  this  early 
publication,  had  already  been  partly  develop^ 
Dy  him  in  a  separate  memoir  on  a  new  diidsion 
of  white-blooded  animals,  which  he  published 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  three  years  befora  the 
appearance  of  the  Tableau  Elementaire.  In  that 
early  memoir,  which  was  read  to  tlie  Natural 
History  Society  of  Paris  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1795,  and  printed  in  the  Decade  Philosophique, 
Cuvier  first  attacked  tannieus's  division  of  the 
in  vertebrata  into  insects  and  worms,  and  assigned 
the  characters  and  limits  of  the  new  classes  mol- 
lusca,  Crustacea^  insecta,  vermes,  echinodermata 
and  zoophyta.  The  distribution  of  these  inver- 
tebrate classes  into  three  great  divisions  equal 
to  the  vertebrata,  was  afterwards  established  by 
Cuvier  in  a  memoir  read  to  the  Institute  in 
July,  1812.  The  classification  of  animals  is  one 
of  the  principal  objects  to  which  the  researches 
both  of  the  zoologist  and  comparative  anatomist 
are  directed:  without  the  assistance  derived  from 
methodical  arrangement,  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  objects  belonging  to  the  animal  king- 
dom Monld  continually  impede  our  investiga- 
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tionfly  and  overpower  the  strongest  mind.  The 
efibrts  of  M,  Cuvier  were,  therefore,  earlv 
directed  to  this  important  point ;  and  Uie  publi- 
cation just  mentioned  is  an  outlme  of  the  course 
of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  Pantheon, 
on  this  subject,  in  1797.  The  animal  kingdom 
is  there  divided  into  eight  great  classes :  four  of 
vertebrate  animals,  Jfamma/fo,  Aves^  RepHlia, 
Pwces;  and  four  of  invertebrate  animals,  ilfol- 
Iwca^  Inweta^  FermeB,  Zdopkfta;  the  orders, 
ffenera,  and  many  of  the  species  of  which  are 
Illustrated  by  ample  detiuls,  and  the  characters 
of  all  the  difierent  groups  are  illustrated  by 
fourteen  plates,  from  nis  own  pencil,  represent- 
ing more  than  a  hundred  objects. 

After  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
utility  of  the  study  of  zoology,  and  its  applica- 
tions to  other  sciences,  he  details  the  properties 
which  distinguish  otgamzed  and  sentient  beinss, 
and  gives  an  outline  of  the  or^^anization  of  &e 
human  body  and  the  distinctions  among  the 
different  races  of  mankind.  In  treating  of  the 
mammalia  he  has  somewhat  improved  the  clas- 
sification of  Professor  Storr  of^ Tubingen;  he 
adopted  the  nomenclature  of  Linnieus,  but  he 
greatiy  improved  the  characters  of  the  genera 
and  species,  by  introducing  more  precise  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  teeth,  taken  from  the 
skeletons  preserved  in  the  National  Museum. 
The  arrangement  of  the  class  of  birds  was  taken 
from  Linnttus  and  Bufibn,  and  the  descriptions 
are  shcrt  and  perspicuous.  The  class  of  reptiles 
is  divided  into  two  orders,  oviparous  quadrupeds, 
and  serpents;  the  former  comprehending  the 
chehni<if  Mtfrto,  and  batraehia  of  Brogniart  and 
the  later  editions  of  the  lUgne  AnimS,  and  the 
latter  order  comprehendiuff  the  ophidia.  The 
divisions  of  the  class  of  fishes  are  adopted  from 
Linneus;  they  connst  of  six  orders,  founded  on 
the  position  of  the  fins^  and  Blumenbach  had 
previously  copied  the  same  arrangement  into  his 
"^Manual  of  Natural  History."  The  cartilaginous 
fishes,  which  are  placed  first  in  the  work  of 
BlumenbaclL  and  in  the  Tableau  Elementairey 
the  Le9on8  d' Anatomic  Ck)mpar^e,  and  likewise 
in  the  R^gne  Animal  of  IBl?,  were  properly 
thrown  to  the  bottom  of  the  class  in  tne  great 
work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fishes,  (1828), 
ind  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Regno  Aninuu 
(1829),  as  in  their  skeleton  and  other  parts  of 
their  oripnization  they  am>roach  to  the  mollus- 
cous animals.  The  whole  of  the  invertebrate 
animals  are  distributed  into  three  great  groups, 
which  correspond  with  the  mollusca,  articulata, 
and  zoophyta  of  the  R^gne  Animal.  The  ani- 
mtds  of  the  first  division,  molluscs,  are  charac- 
terized as  having  a  muscular  hc«rt,  and  no 
longitudinal,  knotted,  nervous  cord;  those  of 
the  second  division,  insects  and  worms,  have  a 
lonfiitudinal  dorsal  vesse],  and  a  knotted  spinal 
cord,  or  at  least  one  of  these  two  characters; 
those  of  the  third  division,  zoophyta,  have 
neither  heart,  nor  brain,  nor  nerves.  The  mol- 
lusca are  divided  into  the  cepludopoda,  gastero- 
poda nuda^  gasteropoda  testacea,  and  acephala ; 
the  last  of  these  divisions  comprehendiufi;  La- 
marck's classes,  conchifera,  tunicata,  and  cirrhi- 
peda.  His  next  great  division  he  terms  insects 
and  worms,  and  comprehends  under  it  all  the 
Crustacea,  arachnida,  msecta,  annelido,  and  en- 


tozoa  of  later  authoxflk  The  arrangement  of  these 
is  taken  chiefly  from  Linneus  and  Fabridue, 
and  he  was  as  fortunate  in  having  the  personal 
assistanoe  of  Fabricius  in  regard  to  this  class,  as 
he  had  been  in  obtaining  tnat  of  Laoepede  for 
the  dassee  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  and  that  of 
Lamarck  for  the  testaceous  mollusca  and  the 
corals.  Cuvier,  however,  paid  a  minuter  atten- 
tion to  the  oigans  of  manaucation  of  insects  in 
this  work  than  had  been  done  by  his  predeoe»- 
sors,  and  pointed  out  many  important  diaracters 
founded  on  tiiese  parts.  The  division  of  his 
great  group  zooph^  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  K^gne  Animal,  with  the  exception  of  the 
entozoa,  l^ing  placed  among  the  vermes  in  the 
Tableau  Elementaire,  and  the  infusoria  beiuff 
placed  between  the  acephala  and  the  true  ramified 
zoophytes  which  terminate  the  volume. 

From  the  wide  range  of  M.  Cuvier^s  investi- 
gations and  public  duties,  he  was  often  obliged 
to  pass  fixim  the  beaten  path  of  his  predecessors 
in  treating  of  the  anatomy  of  animals,  and  to 
travel  over  ground  which  had  been  but  littie 
explored.  The  tracks  pointed  out  by  Pallas, 
Camper,  Vicq-d'Azir,  and  Daubenton,  were  too 
common  to  engage  his  attention ;  and  he  found, 
in  the  obscure  paths  followed  by  Swammerdam, 
Lister,  Bastems,  and  R^umur,  materials  more 
calculated  to  extend  the  principles  of  physiology, 
to  enlarge  the  views  or  the  anatomist,  and^  to 
advance  the  sdenoe  of  zoology,  than  by  confining 
his  inqtiiries  to  the  vertebrate  classes.  By  his 
interesting  researches  regarding  the  mollusca, 
while  residing  in  the  souu  of  franco,  he  became 
known  to  Lametherie,  Tessier,  Olivier,  Laoepede, 
Greofiroy,  and  MiUin,  who  invited  him  to  come 
to  Puis,  and  obtained  for  him  the  chair  of 
zoology  in  the  Pantheon.  His  earHest  anatomi- 
cal memoirs  read  before  the  Institute  of  France, 
were  on  AnimAla  the  most  remote  from  man. 
His  memoir  on  the  Medusae  pointed  out,  in 
animals  two  feet  in  diameter,  a  structure  nearly 
as  ample  as  that  of  the  Infdsoria.^  The  numer- 
ous memoirs  which  he  published  in  the  Annales 
du  Museum  on  the  anatomy  of  molluscous  ani- 
mals, fill  alone  a  quarto  volume  of  nearly  500 
pages :  they  contidn  descriptions  of  the  structure 
of  nearly  fiftv  genera,  and  are  illustrated  by 
thirty-five  elaoo»te  plates  from  his  own  pencil. 
These  memoirs  rectified  many  of  the  errors  or 
suppHed  the  deficiendes  of  preceding  obeervers, 
and  cast  a  new  light  on  tiie  most  remarkable  and 
unknown  forms  of  oi^eanization ;  they  pointed 
out  the  true  relations  of  these  diversifiea  bdngs 
to  each  other ;  and,  by  afibrdinff  the  means  of 
dividhig  them  into  natural  and  dosely  allied 
groups,  thev  greatiy  &cilitated  the  labours  of 
the  eonchologist.  He  minutely  detailed  the 
anatomy  of  most  of  the  known  oephalopodous 
and  pteropodous  mdlusca,  and  of  numerous 
genera  of  naked  and  testaceous  gasteropoda. 
His  memoirs  on  the  ascidia  and  other  acephalous 
mollusca  were  the  means  of  Ulustratmg  the 
whole  class  of  tunicated  animals ;  his  memoir 
on  the  drrhipeda  established  the  true  relations 
of  these  singular  animals,  in  pointing  out  their 
numerous  Unities  with  other  articulated  ani- 
mals in  their  nervous  system,  their  respiratory 
organs,  and  their  articulated  extremities;  ami 
his  concluding  dissertation  on  the  species  of 
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cTUftaoea  known  to  the  ancients,  djiplavs  a 
happy  union  of  eztenrive  aooilogicid  knowledge 
witn  profound  clacncal  eradition. 

A  career  of  original  InTestigation,  like  that  of 
M.  CuTier,  ill  accords  with  the  patience  and 
labour  required  in  extensiTe  compilations ;  and 
although  an  elementaiy  work  <»i  his  ftvonrite 
sabject  of  comparatiye  anatomy^  was  still  a 
destderatom  in  France,  he  was  too  much  im- 
preaoed  with  the  difficulty  of  the  undesrtddng, 
and  too  eagerly  engaged  in  a  new  train  of  inv  es- 
ligation,  to  undertake  the  composition  of  such  a 
wortc.    Fortunately  for  the  science^  M.  Cuvier 
foimdtwo  able  anatomists  eager  and  qualified  to 
redace^  to  the  form  of  a  system,  the  vast  mate- 
rials employed  by  him  inliis  courses  of  lectures 
on  eomparatiTe  anatomy,     IL  Mertmd   had 
been  appNointed  to  the  newly  created  chair  of 
comparative  anatomy  in  the  Garden  of  Plants, 
but  nom  his  adTancea  ase  at  that  time,  he  was  in- 
duced, by  the  advice  of  his  colleagues,  to  appoint 
GuTier  as  his  substitute,  and  in  ihai  capacity 
Cuvier  devoted  himself  to  the  extension  of  the 
Zootomical  Museum,  and  to  the  means  of  illus- 
tnUiog  his  lectures,  which  were  then  attended 
by  Buraerous  aasemblies.    On  the  death  of  Mer- 
tiud,  who  had  been  long  assistant  to  Daubenton, 
Cuvier  succeeded  him  as  proliBaBor  of  compara- 
tive anatomy  on  the  Ist  of  November,  18Q2. 
M.  Dumerii,  who  accomplished  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  Lemons  d'Anatomie  Ckmpar^, 
tx»inpiehending  the  Organs  of  Motion  and  those 
of  SensaUon,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  ana- 
tomical department  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at 
Paris;  and   the  composer  of  the   three   last 
volumes,  treating  chiefly*  of  the  oieans  of  diges- 
tion, drculation,  respiration,  secretion,  and  gen- 
eration, waa  Dr  Duvemoy,  a  relation  of  M. 
Cuvier,  a  voung  and  sealous  anatomist,  after- 
wards professor  of  natural  history  at  Strasbui^. 
M.  Cuviei^s  attention  was  at  this  time  directed 
to  the  excavations   in  the  gypsum  strata  of 
Hontmartre;  and  his  freouent  excursions  to 
that  interestinff  theatre  of  geological  events, 
together  with  uie  labour  of  comparing  the  ao-> 
cumulations  of  bones  daily  extracted  from  the 
qoanies  with  those  of  the  skeletons  nresenred 
ia  the  cabinet,  must  have  considMnblv  distracted 
his  attention  from  the  compilation  o/^the  Le9ons 
d*Anatomie  Compari^  ana  left  a  laise  share  of 
the  merit  of  these  volumes  to  the  akilM  ana- 
tomists who  conducted  them.    The  first  volume 
of  the  work  is  prefiM)ed  by  a  letter  of  twenty-two 
mges  fipom  Cuvier  to  nis  zealous  preceptor, 
rVoiessor  Mertrud ;  in  which  he  explains,  with 
lus  usual  eloquence  and  perspicuity,  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  the  particular  scope  of  the  work, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  got  up,  from 
his  oral  demonstrationa.    The  work  is  in  five 
octavo  volumes,  of  about  500  pages  each ;  it  is 
Ulustrated  bv  fifty-two  enpaved  plates;  and 
still  forms  the  most  perspicuous,  correct  and 
complete  systematic  view  of  the  science  which 
exists  in  any  language.    In  odleeting  materials 
for  the  work,  Cuvier  was  aided  by  many  dona* 
lions  of  specimens  from  his  friends  and  corrfr* 
spondenta  in  distant  parts;  he  had  liberty  to 
dissect  all  the  animals  which  died  in  the  ]ij!ena» 
Kerie,  and  even  to  open  those  rare  species  which 
oad  long  been  preaerred  in  the  museum  in 


spirits.  Cuvier  and  his  pupils  dissected,  in  1802, 
tne  large  male  elephant  which  had  been  pillaged, 
along  with  man^  other  zoological  treasures,  from 
the  Statholder  in  Holland,  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  he  dissected  another  male  defiant  in  1804, 
and  a  female  elephant  a  fr w  years  afterwards. 
His  ^unger  brother,  M.  Frederick  Cuvier,  was 
appomted  keeper  of  the  Menagerie  !n  1806,  and 
rendered  Cuvier  gnat  assistimce  in  completing 
the  series  of  skeletons  of  the  museum  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  which  was  first  opened  to 
public  inspection  in  1800.  Manuscript  copies 
of  M«  Cuvier's  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy, 
taken  by  pupils  fix>m  his  oral  demonstrations, 
had  been  ciroulated  in  Ruis,  and  even  cited  in 
works,  befiMe  he  undertook  to  publish  them  in 
a  complete  and  connected  form ;  and  M.  Dumeril 
had  taken  regular  and  ample  notes  firom  these 
demonstrations  during  four  successive  yeafs. 

A  period  of  five  years  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
iiCfons  and  the  succeeding  three;  during  which 
time  M.  Cuvier  was  electodjperpetual  secretary 
of  the  Frendi  Institute.  He  waa  secretary  of 
the  Institute  so  early  as  1800,  when  that  office 
was  only  temporary  and  of  two  years'  duration ; 
he  had  been  the  third  elected  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Institute.  At  this  time  Ni^leon,  re- 
turned firom  ^g^  and  declared  first  consul, 
was  made  president  of  the  Institute,  which 
brought  Cuvier  into  frequent  persomd  inter- 
course with  his  future  soveieigiu  In  1802 
Napoleon,  desiring  to  reoiganize  the  schools  of 
France,  appointed  six  general  inspectors  to  esta- 
blish lyceums  in  thirty  cities  of  the  empire. 
Cuvier  was  made  one,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
established  the  first  lyceums  (now  loyal  coUms) 
of  MarseiUea  and  &>urdeaux«  It  was  wnile 
absent  from  Paris,  on  this  embassy,  that  the 
secretaries  of  the  Institute  were  made  penetual, 
and  Cuvier  was  appointed  to  that  of  the  physical 
sciences.  When  at  Marseilles  he  availed  himself 
of  the  fiivourable  opportunity  to  extend  his 
inquiries  into  the  structure  of  the  moUusea. 
The  numerous  avocationa  both  of  M.  Duhieril 
and  M.  Cuvier  prevented  them  from  devoting 
the  time  and  attention  to  the  concluding  volumes 
which  they  had  devoted  to  the  precemng;  and 
Dr  Duvemoy,  though  uded  by  the  manuscript 
notes  of  the  former,  and  the  plates,  preparations, 
dcMriptions,  and  regular  revisal  of  tne  latter, 
had  many  dissections  to  perform  and  repeat,  and 
many  deficiencies  to  supply  in  his  difficult  and 
meritorious  task  of  completmg  the  work.  Cuvier 
had  opportunities  of  dissecting  many  rare  and 
unknown  animals  while  the  later  volumes  of  the 
comparative  anatomy  were  preparing,  partly 
from  the  menageries  of  the  Garden  of  Plants 
and  of  Malmaison,  and  partly  brought  from  a 
distance  in  spirita^  by  Oeomoy  and  Savigny 
from  £|m>t,  by  Peron  from  Australasia,  by 
Humbomt  from  America,  by  Hombeig  and 
Fleuriau  from  the  coasts  of  France,  and  by 
Cuvier  himself  from  the  Meditermnean  In 
his  interesting  letter  to  laoepede,  nrofeseor  of 
zoology  in  the  museum  of  natural  history,  in* 
sertea  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  volume,  he 
details  briefly  the  progress  of  comparative  ana- 
tomy duriug  the  five  preceding  years,  and  the 
important  influence  wnich  his  own  researches 
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for  fifteen  yean  liad  exerted  in  reforming  the 
methodical  arrangements  of  zoologists;  the  ab- 
surd classifications  of  the  Linnean  school, 
founded  solelv  on  external  form  or  on  a  single 
character,  and  the  necessary  dependance  of  cor- 
rect zoological  arrangements  on  the  progress  and 
application  of  zootomical  knowledge,  are  also 
pomted  out  with  great  distinctness  and  ability. 

The  oigans  of  digestion  fonn  the  subject  of 
the  third  volume ;  and,  in  treating  of  this  func- 
tion, many  important  parts  of  the  system  are 
described  with  great  minuteness  and  detail.  The 
form,  structure,  and  motions  of  the  jaws;  the 
teeth  of  mammalia,  reptiles,  and  fishes;  the 
scdivaiT  glands,  the  oigans  of  mastication  and 
deglutition;  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of 
the  oesophfi^s,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal, 
throughout  the  various  classes  of  animals,  are 
successively  described,  and  in  every  part  illus- 
trated with  original  observations.  Tne  peculi- 
arities of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen,  and  the 
digestive  apparatus  of  invertebrate  animids,  form 
the  first  suDjects  of  the  fourth  volume ;  the  heart 
and  circulatmg.oi]^ns,  the  organs  of  respiration 
in  land  and  aquatic  animals,  and  the  oigans  of 
voice,  so  intimately  connected  with  atmospheric 
respiration,  are  described  at  great  length  m  the 
same  volume.  The  oigans  of  generation  and 
those  of  excretion  occupy  the  fifth  volume. 
Throughout  these  volumes,  the  parts  which 
relate  to  the  organization  of  insects  and  mol- 
luscous animals  are  the  exclurive  productions  of 
M.  Cuvier;  and,  probably,  no  anatomist  then 
living,  besides  himself,  was  qualified  to  under- 
take these  obscure  parts  of  zootomy.  In  what 
relates  to  the  digestive  system  of  the  mammalia, 
nearly  all  the  interesting  &cts  collected  by  Dau- 
benton,  in  his  description  of  the  cabinet,  have 
been  incorporated.  In  the  tables  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  tne  whole  animal  kingdom,  added  to 
this  work,  many  important  improvements  are 
introduced  into  the  arrangements  of  the  Tableau 
Elementaire ;  pardv  resulting  firom  M.  Cuvier's 
own  more  ext^ded  inquiries,  and  partly  adopted 
firom  the  eminent  writers  who,  during  tms  period, 
had  illustrated  many  separate  branches  of  zoo- 
logy. In  what  relates  to  tlie  classification  of 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
improvements  introduced  by  Lacepede,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  testaceous  moUusca^he 
was  assisted  by  the  labours  of  Lamarck.  The 
vermes  and  Crustacea  here  form  two  classes  dis- 
tinct ftom  thai  of  insects ;  the  former  arrange- 
ment of  reptiles,  taken  firom  Lacepede,  is  changed 
for  the  more  convenient  subdivisions  of  Brog- 
niart,  into  chelonia,  8auria,ophidia,  andbatrachm. 
The  entozoa  are  placed,  provisionaUy,  in  the 
class  of  vermes ;  and  the  infusoria  still  succeed 
the  medusie  in  the  class  of  zoophytes. 

During  the  composition  of  the  Le^onsi  M. 
Cuvier  collected  many  interesting  observations 
regarding  the  fossil  bones  accumulated  in  the 
strata  around  Paris.  In  his  visit  to  Italy  he 
examined  the  situations  most  famed  for  the 
fossil  remains  of  animals  they  afforded,  and 
many  distinguished  naturalists  sent  Kim  from 
distant  parts  of  Europe  remaani^  or  drawings  or 
descriptions,  of  animals  found  in  a  fossil  state. 
The  immense  collection  of  skeletons  preserved 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at  Paris, 


afibrded  hun  the  means  of  instituting  the  neces- 
sary comparisons  of  the  fossil  with  the  existing 
species,  and  must  have  greatly  assisted  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  early  attempts  to  decipher 
the  remains  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals  so 
firequently  submitted  to  his  inspection.  The 
certainty  of  the  truths  thus  brought  to  light, 
the  novelty  of  the  results,  and  their  important 
applications  to  the  hitherto  fanciful  speculations 
of  geology,  excited  the  liveliest  interest  among 
the  naturalists  of  Europe  to  the  curious  and 
aovel  investigations  of  M.  Cuvier ;  and  the  suc^ 
cess  of  his  labours  in  identifying  the  fossil  bones 
of  the  mammalia,  afibrds  the  most  splendid 
illustration  of  the  utility  of  zootomical  know- 
ledgiL  as  applied  to  geological  investigation, 
whica  has  yet  been  record^  in  the  history  of 
that  science.  The  opportunities  which  M. 
Cuvier  enjoyed  for  prosecuting  these  geological 
inquiries  were  such  as  no  naturalist  ever  before 
possessed ;  but  it  must  alM>  be  said,  that  no  man 
ever  before  possessed  in  a  more  eminent  degree, 
than  Cuvier,  dl  the  requisite  qualifieations  for 
the  successful  employment  of  tnese  advantages. 
His  indefatigable  inaustry,  and  his  enthusiasm 
in  these  pursuits,  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
all  the  oollateial  sciences,  and  his  extensive 
general  knowledge,  the  beauty  of  his  language, 
and  the  elevated  tone  of  his  descriptions,  the 
extent  and  grandeur  of  his  general  views,  and 
the  sublime  truths  tiiey  have  unfolded  regarding 
the  past  revolutions  of  the  animal  kingdom  and 
of  tne  globe  we  inhabit,  convince  us  that  no 
other  naturalist  in  his  situation  could  have  so 
successfully  performed  what  he  accomplished, 
in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  extinct  species  of 
animab.  These  researches  now  occupy  seven 
laige  quarto  volumes,  illustratod  with  more  than 
two  himdred  engraved  plates ;  they  have  made 
us  acouainted  with  at  least  seventy  species  of 
animals  before  entirely  unknown  to  natundista, 
and  have  pointed  out  the  occurrence  of  eleven  or 
twelve  known  existing  species  in  a  fossil  state, 
besides  many  otlier  species  of  animals  which 
have  not  yet  been  identified. 

Cuvier  was  appointed,  in  1808>  one  of  the 
counciUors  for  hte  of  the  Imperial  University, 
which  was  created  that  year  by  Napoleon.  This 
sedentary  appointment  accorded  well  with  that 
of  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Institute,  and  led 
Cuvier  often  to  discuss  affairs  of  administration 
before  the  council  of  state,  and  in  presence  of 
the  emperor.  In  this  capacity  he  vna  sent  in 
1809  and  1810,  to  organize  the  academies  of  the 
Italian  states  which  nad  been  recently  added  to 
the  empire;  and  the  judicious  arrangements 
which  he  made  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and  Plaa,  were 
found  BO  advantageous,  that  on  the  return  of  the 
respective  sovereigns  of  these  states,  the  measures 
adopted  by  Cuvier  were  preserved  Inviolate.  In 
1811  he  had  a  similar  mission  to  Holland  and 
the  Hanse  Towns,  and  many  of  the  changes  and 
nominations  which  he  made  there,  are  still  re- 
spected and  preserved.  When  at  Hamburgh, 
he  was  informed  that  the  emperor  had  conferre 
upon  him  the  title  of  chevalier,  with  an  here- 
ditary endowment.  Though  a  protestant  by 
country,  birth,  and  education,  he  was  sent,  in 
1818,  to  organise  the  University  of  Rome;  and 
some  of  the  improvements  which  he  introduced 
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Into  the  Univeraity  of  La  Sapienza,  were  retained 
even  after  the  return  of  the  pope.  When  in  that 
city,  he  reoeiyed  intelligence  of  his  appointment 
as  Master  of  Bequests,  a  place  in  the  ministry, 
to  which  he  had  oeen  callcMi  hy  a  pexsonal  reso- 
lution of  Napoleon,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  acts  of  CuYier's  adnunistiation  as  Councillor 
of  the  Uniyersity,  hoth  from  his  own  obserya- 
tion  and  &om  the  £ftyourable  report  of  Fontane. 
During  his  numerous  misnons  uirough  the  vast 
territories  formerly  subseryient  to  France,  on 
afiairs  connected  with  ihe  state,  Cuyier  neyer 
omitted  the  opportunities  they  aiForded  him  of 
prosecuting  his  nyourite  scientific  inyestigations. 
The  great  accumulations  of  the  bones  of  ele- 
phants which  M.  Cuyier  saw  in  Italy,  convinced 
him  that  they  could  not  have  belonged  to  the 
few  animals  of  this  species  lost  by  Ebnnibal  in 
traversing  that  ooun^,  but  must  have  belonged 
to  species  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  globe  at  a 
much  more  remote  period.  The  same  cause  is 
assigned  by  him  for  their  remains  occurring  in 
England,  Ireland,  Germany,  Denmark.  Norway, 
Poland,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  in  the  islands  and 
ahores  of  the  Polar  Seas.  Kotzebue  found  them 
common  on  the  coasts  of  America  within  the 
Arctic  Cirde^  and  Parry,  in  Melville  Island, 
where  the  temperature  is  now  frequently  fifty 
deforces  below  the  fireezing  point.  The  great 
ammal  of  the  Ohio,  was  restored  by  Cuvier,  the 
bones  of  which  were  considered  by  Daubenton 
to  belong  to  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus. 
Cuvier  identified  different  species  of  this  ani- 
mal, to  which  he  gave  the  name  Mastodon, 
from  the  nipple-like  form  of  the  grinding  teeth. 
The  fossil  hippojpotami  and  rhinoceroses,  which 
are  so  abundant  m  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  Cu- 
vier was  enabled  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  the 
skeletons  of  the  recent  species  he  procured  for 
the  Museum.  The  rhinoceros  of  Cafiraria,  de- 
scribed by  Sir  £.  Home,  as  similar  to  the  foaul 
ispecies,  was  shown  by  M.  Cuvier  to  differ  from 
the  latter  in  not  having  the  septum  of  the  nos- 
trils oasified  as  in  the  allied  fossil  species.  The 
pretended  fossil  human  skeleton  of  Scheuchzer, 
which  Camper  suspected  to  be  that  of  a  lizard, 
was  carefuily  eicamined  by  Cuvier  when  at 
Haeriem,  where  it  is  preserved  in  the  Museum, 
and  shown  to  be,  what  he  had  previoueJy  an- 
nounced it  to  be,  a  gigantic  salamander.  Cuvier 
examined  at  Pavia  the  collection  of  foasLl  bones 
brought  from  the  Island  of  Cerigo,  and  asserted 
b^  Spallanzani  to  be  remiuns  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, and  found  that  not  a  single  fragment  of  them 
had  ever  formed  a  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  but 
were  all  remains  of  ruminating  animals.  He 
determined  nearly  twelve  species  of  the  extinct 
j^nus  PalKothenum,  some  of  which  were  nearly 
as  laii^e  as  a  rhinoceros ;  they  appear  firom  the 
shells  which  are  found  along  witn  their  bones, 
to  have  frequented  the  bcmks  of  rivers  and 
marshes.  The  immense  accumulations  of  bones 
found  in  the  caves  of  Graylenreuth,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bayreuth,  Cuvier  found  to  have  belon^ped 
almost  entirely  to  extinct  species  of  bears,  which 
must  have  lived  and  died  peaceably  in  the  situa- 
tions where  we  now  discover  tneir  remains. 
The  remarkable  fosril  animal  of  South  America, 
the  Meffatherium,  which  measures  twelve  feet 
b  length,  and  six  or  seven  in  height.;  and  the 


Megalonyx,  nearly  as  laive,  Cuvier  ascertainect 
to  have  been  closely  allied,  in  their  general  cha- 
racter^ to  the  slotlis  and  ant-eaters  of  that  coun- 
try. He  found  the  bones  of  a  species  of  opossum 
in  the  eypsum  quarries  of  Paris,  and  thus  con- 
frited  me  opinion  of  those  who  maintained  all 
such  bones  to  have  been  flooded  north  from  Asia, 
as  the  animals  of  this  jV^nus  are  inhabitants  only 
of  the  New  World.  Two  species  of  seals  were 
discovered  by  Cuvier  in  the  coarse  marine  lime- 
stone of  the  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
one  of  which  is  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the 
common  species  still  inhabiting  our  seas,  and  in 
the  same  locality  he  found  two  unknown  species 
of  Lamantins.  His  labours  were  scarcely  less 
productive  in  the  class  of  reptiles,  of  which  he 
pointed  out  many  extraordinary  and  gigantic 
species  found  in  a  fossil  state. 

From  the  examination  of  the  numerous  ex- 
tinct species  of  animals  found  in  the  gypsum 
quarries  &[  Montmartre,  Cuvier  was  naturally 
led  to  study  the  nature  and  superposiUon  of  the 
various  strata  containing  them,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  M.  Brongniart,  professor  of  mineral- 
ogy, he  undertook  a  laborious  and  extensive 
examination  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
Paris  basin,  and  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  results  of  their  investigations  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  mat  work  on  Fossil  Organic 
Remains,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions which  geology  has  ever  received.  They 
showed  the  coim^  around  that  capital  to  be 
formed  by  a  succession  of  marine  and  nesh-water 
deposits,  as  if  by  the  flux  and  efflux  of  salt  and 
frah  water  over  that  extensive  district.  Above 
the  chalk,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  great 
basin  they  examined,  rest  the  plastic  clay  and 
coarse  marine  limestone,  both  containing,  as  well 
as  the  chalk  itself,  remains  of  marine  animals. 
On  these  strata  rests  the  great  gypsum  fresh- 
water formation,  containing  remains  of  quadru- 
peds, birds,  and  reptiles^  and  of  fishes  and  shells 
oelonging  to  fi:esn-water  species.  Marl  aiid 
sandstone  contaimng  the  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals, lie  on  ihe  gypsum  formation,  and  these  are 
covmd  with  beds  of  flint  and  silicious  lime- 
stone, abounding  with  fresh-water  shells.  AU 
these  strata  are  covered  with  a  dark-coloured 
carbonaceous  alluvium  composed  of  sand,  marl 
and  day,  and  containing  trunks  of  trees,  and 
bones  of  elephants,  oxen,  and  other  laxve  quad- 
rupeds. These  interesting  geolc^csl  details, 
occupy  more  than  nx  hundred  pages,  and  are 
iUus&ated  with  geological  maps  and  numerous 
sections  of  strata,  not  only  of  the  Paris  basin, 
but  also  of  similar  formations  in  Italy,  Switzer- 
limd,  and  Germany.  Numerous  plates  are  also 
^ven  of  the  invertebrate  animals  which  occur 
m  these  beds,  and  which  were  carefully  identi- 
fied by  Lamarck,  Defrance,  Audouin,  and  other 
zoologists.  The  preliminary  disoourse  in  tlio 
first  volume  of  this  work,  contains  so  manv 

Smd  and  original  views  of  the  revolutions  which 
ve  taken  pJaoe  on  the  surface  of  this  globe,  and 
in  the  aniinal  kingdom,  and  is  composed  in  a 
style  at  once  so  profound,  elegant,  and  attractive, 
Uiat  it  has  long  oeen  translated  into  the  English 
language,  both  in  this  country  and  in  America, 
and  more  recently  also  into  the  German  lan« 
guage.    The  trandations  of  Dr  Mitchel,  of  New 
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York,  and  Profesmxr  Jameson,  of  £dinbuiKh,  are 
enriched  with  numerous  original  notes  andillua- 
trations ;  and  the  translation  of  the  latter  has 
gone  through  several  large  editions.  In  deteiv 
mining  the  fossil  remains  of  the  TnAtwinftlii^^  Cu- 
vier  considers  the  examination  of  the  molar 
teeth  as  affording  by  far  the  most  important 
characters.  By  Uiese,  we  at  once  peroeire  whe- 
ther an  animal  is  camivDrous  or  herbivorous, 
and  when  it  belongs  to  the  latter  order,  we  can 
generall jT  detennine  by  the  forms  of  these  teeth 
the^  narticular  kind  of  herbivorous  i^nimAla  to 
which  it  is  most  nearly  allied*  The  ruminating 
Animals  differ  rema]i:ably  in  several  of  their 
characters  from  the  other  orders  of  fn^minAliA. 
as  in  the  imperfection  of  their  dental  system,  in 
the  structure  of  their  stomach,  and  in  the  fonns 
of  their  horns  ;  yet  they  resemble  each  other  so 
much,  and  are  so  numerous,  that  their  discrimi- 
nation is  attended  wi^  great  diffieulty,  both 
with  regard  to  the  recent  animals  and  the  extinct 
species.  Important  generic  characters  are  oftcm 
taken  from  the  form  of  their  homs^  those  most 
changeable  of  all  their  external  parts»  according 
to  their  age,  sex,  and  climate.  To  fiadlitato  his 
reseaichc»  into  this  numerous  tribe  of  fioasil 
mammalia,  M.  Cuvier  enters  at  consideraUe 
length  into  the  characters  of  the  existing  species 
as  taken  from  the  teeth,  the  head,  and  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton,  and  then  describee  the  different 
fossil  species  of  deers,  oxen,  and  other  ruminat- 
ing ammals,  detonnined  cldefly  by  their  horns, 
and  found  in  various  situations  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  attempted, 
in  the  same  manner,  to  decipher  the  booies 
of  the  ruminating  animals  found  in  so  great 
abundance  in  osseous  brecchias,  in  fissures,  and 
caves,  at  Gibraltar,  Cette,  Antibes,  Nice,  Uli- 
veto,  C^  Palinurus,  Corsica,  Sar^nia,  Sicihr, 
Dalmatia,  Cerigo,  Concud,  and  Verona.  His 
views  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  these  osseous 
accumulations  in  caves  and  fissures^  have  been 
modified  by  the  interestinff  discoveries  and  con- 
clusions of  Professor  Bu(£land;  and  he  agrees 
with  this  eminent  geologist  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  bones  nave  been  collected  together 
and  enveloped  in  the  diluvium.  M.  Cuvier  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  manner  with  the  numerous 
order  of  carnivorous  animals  as  with  the  rumin- 
antia,  to  determine  the  osteologioal  characters  of 
the  various  existing  races,  before  attempting  to 
identify  the  fossil  i^ecies.  The  teeth  present 
very  important  and  useful  discriminating  char^ 
acters^  both  in  the  camivora  and  rodentia,  from 
the  striking  diversities  they  exhibit  in  the  ge- 
nera of  these  orders. 

The  number  of  rodentia  appears  to  have  been 
as  great  in  the  ancient  world  as  at  present,  and 
m<»t  of  the  species  appear  to  have  been  small  as 
those  now  met  with  in  a  living  state.  After 
showing  the  gradual  tomsition  to  this  order  of 
quadrupeds  in  the  systemsof  dentition,  presented 
by  the  species  belonging  to  the  marsupial  genera 
ph^angista,  macropus,  and  phascolomys,  Cuvier 
details  the  characters  of  the  order  rodentia,  and 
of  the  recent  genera  it  comprehends^  and  enters 
particularly  into  the  description  or  the  molar 
teefh^  the  torm  of  the  head,  and  the  chaFBcters 
which  may  be  obtained  firom  the  other  parts  of 
the  skdeton.    In  treating  of  the  fo«il  lodentiis 


particttiariy  those  found  in  caves,  he  has  given  a 
full  account  of  the  interestiiig  researches  of  Dr 
Buckland,  in  regard  to  the  species  of  this  order 
met  with  in  the  caves  <^  Kirkdale,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  identify  some  of  the  separate  bones 
of  these  animals  represented  in  the  plates  of  tiie 
Reliquic  Diluvianc.     These  bones  appear  to 
have  belonged  chiefly  to  species  of  mice,  rats, 
and  hares.    The  Trogontherium  Cuvieri,  is  a 
large  fossil  species  belonging  to  this  order,  and 
agreeing  in  all  its  characters  with  the  genus 
castor ;  it  was  found  on  the  sandy  banks  of  the 
sea  of  Azo^  and  measures  a  fifth  huger  than  the 
recent  specks  of  Europe  or  America.    The  ske- 
letons of  those  singular  quadrupeds,  the  sloths, 
ant-eaters,  and  monotremata,  are  the  next  de- 
scribed.   Cuvier  was  the  first  to  point  out  to 
Daubenton,  the  remarkable  irregularity  observed 
in  the  cervical  vertebne  of  the  sloth,  called  the 
Ai,  where  their  number  amounts  to  nine^  being 
two  more  than  are  met  with  in  almost  all  the 
other  mammalia.    The  great  length  of  the  ante- 
rior extremities  of  this  animal,  and  of  some  other 
sloths,  is  r^arded  by  Cuvier,  as  a  principal 
cause  of  their  remarlcable  slowness  ox  motion, 
and  of  their  feeUeneas.    They  present,  likevrise, 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  pelvis, 
and  m  tiie  union  of  its  parts,  in  the  mode  of  arti- 
culation of  the  hind  feet,  in  the  rigidity  of  all 
the  parts  of  the  toes,  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  long  nails  are  folded  under  the  feet  during  a 
state  ofrest,  and  in  the  articulations  of  the  sca> 
pula  and  clavide.    The  details  on  the  osteology 
of  the  monotremata,  though  not  applied  to  tne 
determination  of  any  fi»Bil  remiuiu^  torm  a  most 
valuable  contribution  towards  the  anatomy  of 
these  most  ^niignlAr  of  all  the  animals  hitherto 
brought  firam  New  Holland,  and  whose  structure 
and  nature  have  so  much  perplexed  the  most 
eminent  anatomists  of  Europe.    The  only  fossil 
species  hitherto  discovered,  belonging  to  the 
order  edentata,  ate  the  megalonyx  of  Jefferson, 
from  North  America,  the  ^leat  m^therium 
frt>m  Paraguay,  and  another  gigant&o,  though  still 
unknown  speaes,  of  which  Cuvier  was  able  to 
examine  the  plaster  model  of  a  phalanx  found 
in  a  pit  of  sand  and  gravel,  supposed  to  have 
be«i  formed  by  deposition  from  the  Rhine,  near 
Eppelsheim,  in  Hesse.     The  fossil  ^edes  of 
marine  mammalia  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  Cuvier  described  and  figured  the  remains  of 
extinct  spedes  of  seals,  lamantins,   dolphins, 
narwala,  whales,  and  cetaceous  animals  aUied  to 
the  h3rperoodonB  and  eschalots,  which  he  was 
particularly  enabled  to  illusizate,  by  means  of 
the  rich  collection  of  these  animals  preserved  in 
his  museum  in  the  Garden  of  Plants.    He  did 
not,  however,  describe  all  the  remains  of  these 
animals  in  his  possesrion,  but  selected  only  those 
which  afforded  the  means  of  being  satLmstorily 
determined.    By  thus  pointing  out  many  j^e- 
cies  of  marine  mammalia,  which  are  now  extinct, 
he  further  confirmed  the  cmdiuion  to  which 
naturalists  had  beoi  led  by  the  study  of  fossil 
concholoqy ;  that  not  only  the  productions  of 
the  land  liave  been  changed  by  tne  revolutions 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  surftoe  of  the 
globe,  but  that  the  sea  itself,  the  chief  agent  in 
most  of  these  revolutions,  has  changed  its  inha« 
Mtanta.     The  gigantic  bulk  and  force  of  the 
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eetaeen  hare  not  better  protected  their  ^>ecie8 
in  the  oeeao,  than  the  sue  and  strength  of  the 
elephanta,  rhinooerosefl^  hipnopotami,  mastodoney 
and  megatheria,  have  enabled  them  to  resist  on 
land  the  reyolutions  which  have  destooyed  their 


It  ia  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  among  the 
foeeil  remains  of  yertebnte  Animola^  there  shoold 
80  seldom  be  fonnd  the  bones  either  of  birds  or 
ofseroents.    This  cannot  be  ascribed  merely  to 
the  delicacy  of  their  skeleton,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  preserving  it  in  the  rocky  strsta,  or 
of  coUeetiB^  its  parts,  from  these  ancient  beds, 
as  we  find  m  many  of  the  older  strata,  the  ske- 
letons of  the  smallest  fishes  preserved  with  the 
most  delicate  spines  of  Uieir  fins  uninjured. 
The  saurian  reptiles  are  much  more  common, 
and  the  batrachia  are  also  finequently  found  in  a 
fosBil  state.    The  crocodile,  of  all  the  saurian 
reptiles,  presents  the  nearest  affinities  in  its  oste- 
ology, to  thatof  the  mammalia ;  in  determining 
the  nature  of  its  ssparste  bones,  their  relative 
position  is  examined,  the  muscles  which  are  at- 
tached to  them  are  considered,  the  blood  yessels 
and  nerves  which  pass  through  their  foramina 
are  ascertained,  and  all  similar  indications  are 
carefhUy  sought  for  and  applied.     From  this 
deteimination  of  the  bones,  particularly  those  of 
the  head  of  the  crocodile  we  obtain  a  solution 
of  the  more  difficult  analogies  in  the  osteology 
of  the  other  saurian  repUles,  and  likewise  of  we 
tortoises  and  serpents.    The  batrachian  reptiles 
present  anomalies  which  require  a  difi«rent  kind 
of  investigation  from  that  of  the  other  orders  of 
their  class.    M.  Cuvier  deprecates,  as  vicdonary, 
the  ingenious  views  of  those  who  endeavour  to 
dedphor  the  osteology  of  the  cranium  of  these 
snimals,  by  comparing  the  bones  of  the  head  of 
vertebrate  animals  to  a  series  of  dilated  yerte- 
bne.    After  thus  carefully  detennining  the  oste- 
ok»y  of  each  of  the  recent  ffenera  of  reptiles, 
and  illustrating  all  the  detaus  with  large  en- 
gravings, he  proceeds  to  examine  the  characters 
of  the  remarkable  extinct  sj^ies  of  these  ani- 
mals.   The  remains  of  reptiles  occupy  a  series 
of  strata  much  more  ancient  than  those  which 
contain  the  fossil  bones  of  mammalia,  even  of  the 
aquatic  species.    The  chalk  formation,  and  all 
the  strata  of  anterior  date,  present  no  trace  of 
the^  former  existence  of  mammiferous  animals, 
which  an  all  confined  to  newer  formations ;  but 
the  diaik  strata,  and  all  the  older  strata  of  the 
secondary  bbobs,  to  the  great  coal  formation, 
abound  with  remaiiis  of  tortoises,  crocodiles,  and 
lizards,  which  have  even  left  distinct  traces  of 
their  footsteps  on  the  now  solid  sandstones  of 
the  latter  formation,  as  in  the  sandstone  quarries 
of  Pnmfrifawhirs  in  Scotland,  although  very  few 
of  these  animals  are  now  found  in  strata  newer 
than  the  chalk.    At  the  remote  period  alluded 
to,  only  cold-blooded  reptiles  moved  upon  the 
dr^  land,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  peopled 
with  species  of  ammonites,  belemnitee,  tereora- 
tulites,  encrinites,  and  many  other  genera  now 
almost  entirely  extinct. 

Alter  establishing  the  division  of  the  great 
famUy  of  crocodiles  into  three  subgenera  of  alli- 
gaton,  crocodiles  properly  so  called,  and  gavials, 
fthe  first  of  which  is  distingui^ed  by  having 
the  fourth  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  on  «ich  side, 


received  into  a  depression  of  the  upper  jaw-bone, 
and  b^  having  the  feet  semi-palmatod  ;  the  se- 
cond, by  the  same  tooth  on  eacn  ode  of  the  lower 
jaw,  passinff  through  a  distinct  fissure  of  the 
upper  maxuaiy  bones,  the  feet  palmated,  and 
the  beak  oblong ;  and  the  gavials  forming  the 
third  division,  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
two  subgenera,  by  having  an  elonffated  cylindri- 
cal beak,  and  palmated  feet,)  M.  Cuvier  exa- 
mines, with  great  minuteness  and  detail,  the 
sroarate  bones  of  the  living  species  of  crocodiles. 
The  bones  of  the  head  are  carefully  compared 
with  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  mammalia, 
the  bones  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  are  illus- 
trasted  with  equal  detail,  and  the  whole  skeleton 
isoontrssted  withthoseof  theaUigstors  and  gavials 
at  present  existing.  Ilie  fossil  species  of  these 
animals  are  next  descnbed ;  botn  those  known 
to  preceding  observers,  and  those  ascertained  by 
IL  Cuvier.  In  the  same  manner,  the  recent  and 
fossil  species  of  chelonian  reptiles,  the  land  and 
fresh  water  tortoises,  and  those  which  still  in- 
habit the  sea,  and  the  fossil  species  found  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  France,  Switzerland,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  are  described.  He  also 
examines  the  facts  connected  with  the  fossil 
moniton  found  at  Thuringia  and  other  parts  of 
Germany ;  the  mat  saurian  reptile  found  in 
the  quarries  of  Maestricht ;  the  dgantic  lizard, 
discovered  by  Scemmerin^  near  Monheim,  and 
tenned  geosaums  by  Cuvier ;  the  huge  megalo- 
SBurus,  found  by  Bucklsnd  in  the  oolite  of 
Stonedield,  near  Oxford ;  the  saurian  reptile, 
discovered  by  GaiUanieau,  in  the  quanies  of 
compact  limestone  near  Lun^viUe  ;  and  the  four 
discovered  species  of  pterodactyhu^  a  genus  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
foiuih  tde  of^^the  anterior  extremities.  The  ob- 
servations and  plates,  illustrative  of  the  osteology 
of  the  recent  species  of  batrachian  reptiles,  form 
a  valuable  contribution  to  comparative  ana- 
tomy ;  and  the  details  rq;arding  the  fossil  bones 
of  tne  great  aquatic  salamander,  from  the  quar- 
ries of  .£ninffen,  wMch  Scheuchzer  regarded  as 
those  of  the  human  species,  are  fuU  and  satis- 
foctory. 

The  views  of  M.  Cuvier  Tegordfng  the  extinct 
races  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  the  focts  he  col- 
lected relating  to  them,  were  first  published  as  a 
series  of  detached  memoirs  in  the  Annales  du 
Museum  d'  fiistoire  Natuielle;  and  in  1812, 
these  memoirs  were  collected  by  the  author,  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  supplementary  arti- 
cles, and  a  preliminary  discourse,  and  published 
as  a  separate  work,  forming  the  first  edition  of 
his  **  Kecherehes  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles,"  iu 
four  quarto  yolumes.  A  second  edition  was 
published  in  1817,  in  five  volumes  quarto.  After 
nearly  ten  years  of  continued  researeh  in  the 
same  interesting  field  of  inquiry  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  M.  Cuvier  commenced,  in  1821,  a 
new  edition  of  the  work,  which  was  completed 
in  1824,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  thoueh  form- 
ing only  five  according  to  the  pbm  of  tne  work. 
This  work,  which  is  tne  greatest  moniiment  of 
the  genius,  learning,  and  industiy  of  Cuvier, 
reformed  the  science  of  geology,  and  greatly  ad- 
vanced our  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy ; 
and  is  justly  styled,  by  our  most  eminent  mine- 
ralogist. Professor  Jameson,  the  most  splendid 
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contribution  to  Natural  Ilbtory  furnished   by 
any  individual  of  this  atj^e. 

A  period  of  twenty  years  elapsed  from  the 
publication  of  the  Tableau  Elementaire  to  the 
appearance  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Regne  Ani- 
mal, in  1817,  during  which,  the  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy  and  zoology  had  been  culti- 
vated with  increased  ardour  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  orgamzatlon 
and  species  of  the  animal  kinffdom  had  been 
almost  doubled.  This  rapid  advancement  was 
principally  due  to  the  continued  and  well-directed 
exertions  of  M.  Cuvier,  to  the  eloquence  and 
genius  of  his  writings,  to  the  importance,  orisin- 
ality,  and  attractive  nature  of  ms  views,  ana  to 
the  greatly  increased  opportunities  afforded  him 
by  ms  situation  in  the  Uarden  of  Plants.  From 
the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  R^gne  Animal, 
embracing  equally  the  structure  and  history  of 
all  the  existmg  and  extinct  races  of  animals, 
this  work  may  be  viewed  as  an  epitome  of  M. 
Cuvier's  zoological  labours  ;  and  it  presents  the 
best  outline,  which  exists  in  anv  language,  of 
the  present  state  of  zoology  and  comparative 
anatomy.  The  work  is  in  four  volumes  octavo, 
^vith  fifteen  plates,  and  treats  of  the  oiganization 
and  characters  of  all  the  divisions,  clasMS,  orders, 
and  genera  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  man  to 
the  lowest  of  the  infusoria.  The  third  volume, 
treating  of  the  three  principal  classes  of  articu- 
lated animals,  was  entirely  composed  by  M.  La- 
treille,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
naturalists  of  Europe  in  favour  of  his  views, 
afforded  M.  Cuvier  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
coirectness  of  his  choice,  in  selecting  that  pro- 
foimd  entomologist  to  conduct  this  important 
part  of  the  work. 

The  four  great  dividons  of  the  animal  king- 
dom pointed  out  in  the  Tableau  Elementaire, 
were  adopted  in  both  editions  of  the  lUvne  Ani- 
mal, and  established  by  more  extended  details, 
and  by  characters  more  precise  and  correct. 
These  four  divisions  are  termed  vertebrata^  mol- 
lusca,  articulata,  and  radiata ;  and  each  of  them 
comprehends  several  classes.  The^  are  founded 
on  extensive  and  accurate  analogies  and  have 
been  sanctioned  by  long  and  general  adoption ; 
but  thev  conve^r  no  idea  of  any  uniform  princi- 

aof  dassifioation  applied  to  the  whole  animal 
gdom.  The  first  oivision  is  founded  on  the 
presence  of  the  vertebral  column,  a  part  of  the 
oiganization  of  comparatively  littie  importance 
in  the  economy  ;  the  second  division  is  founded 
on  the  general  softness  of  the  body  when  de- 
prived of  its  skeleton,  a  character  which  becomes 
more  and  more  appropriate  to  the  classes  of  ani- 
mals as  we  recede  from  the  moUusca  towards  the 
infusoria  ;  the  third  is  founded  on  the  divisions 
or  articulations  of  the  skeleton,  which  are  merely 
the  result  of  its  covering  the  surfiice  of  these 
animals,  and  have  no  important  influence  on  the 
rest  of  the  oiganization ;  and  the  fourth  is  estab- 
lished on  a  peculiarity  in  the  external  form  of 
the  body,  almost  limited  to  the  echinodermata, 
and  not  applicable  to  the  entozoa,  zoophyta,  and 
infusoria,  which  constitute  by  much  the  greatest 
portion  of  this  division.  We  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  is 
now  so  far  advanced,  as  to  afford  the  means  of 
distributing  the  animal  kingdom  on  some  more 


uniform  and  philosophical  principles, — as  on  the 
modifications  of  those  systems  or  functions 
which  are  most  general  in  the  animal  economy. 
The  characters  for  such  a  philosophical  distribu- 
tion, might  be  looked  for  m  the  modifications  of 
the  generative  system,  or  the  digestive,  or  the 
nervous  system  ;  and,  indeed,  attempts  have 
already  been  made,  botii  in  Gennanv  and  in  this 
country,  to  found  the  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  on  the  simple  modifications  presented 
by  the  nervous  system.  It  is  greatiy  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  witn  his  vast  resources  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  part  of  our  nomenclature  and 
arrangement,  he  overlooked  these  minutiie  of 
zoological  distribution,  and  remained  fettered  by 
his  earliest  views  of  classification.  Had  he  taken 
the  same  liberties  with  his  own  classifications  in 
every  successive  publication,  which  he  took  with 
those  of  linneus  when  he  attacked  and  reformed 
them,  the  present  room  for  improvement  in  all 
this  part  oi  the  science  could  not  have  existed. 

The  first  great  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, M.  Cuvier  divided,  as  is  usually  done,  into 
four  classes:  viz.,  mammalia,  aves,  reptilia, 
pisces.*    Hie  term  amphibia,  employed  by  lin- 


•  The  first  rabdlTfaiun,  of  the  dan  Ufammalta,  it  again  sub* 
divided  into  eight  urden,  at  foliowt :— > 

Order  I.— Bhuna. 

Ha? iiif  bandt  at  the  anterior  extremitlet  aloDeb 
One  tpeciet— man. 

Order  II.— Quadrukama. 

Having  handt  at  the  foor  extremitiet. 
Simia  (Uoukey.y-OtUaiti.—Makit,  or  Lemun. 

Order  III.— Garnassiebs. 
Favilt  1.— CBBiaormA. 

Family  n.'-lNtacriToaA. 


baUs 
dUarii, 

Familt  III.  oCaenitoba 
Tbibb  I.— Plamtiobaob. 
Urtut  (Bear.) 

Tbibb  ii.—DiornaBiDi. 
Muitela  (Martin.)— Conw  iDog.)-riterra  (dwet.)^  Hy<ena, 
^FtUi  (Cat.) 

Tbibb  hi.— Amprwioob  animals. 
Pkoca  (SM^,)^TricKeekut  (Morte  ) 

Order  IT.— Marsupial  amimau. 

Didelphit  (Opottuui.)^I>(uyMrttf.— PAal0Mirto.— Potorvw 
IHwpriprynunu,  Xmg.y^Matrojmt  (lUiiirarooO--J:oate (L^p«. 
rttf,  (Kildr.)  PhateolarclM^Fkatoihmyt  (Wombat.) 

Order  Y.— Qlirbs  (rodentia.) 

Spaiax,—0r^cteru9.^0eow^»  {Pt^mdwtoma^  Say.^—D^M. 
towuu^Ctutor  (Bearer.)— C0u/a  (Mwmotammt,  Comra.W£rjp|i. 
trix  (Porcupine.)— L<piw  (Uan^.)— ^^avt«  (Oninea  Pig.) 

Order  VI.— Edentata. 

Tbibb  i.— Tabombaob. 

Bradyput  (81oth.)^iVe^aM«rAun  (foetil.) 

Tbibb  ii.— Common  Edbntata. 

JDaq9iM«(1^ton.)---Of3feler0p««.— JM>nn«oflyi44g-a(ABteater.j 
—Manit  (Pangolin.) 

Tbibb  hi.— Monotbbma. 
EehUma  (Spfnout  Anteater.)— OmtXAerAyncftttf  {Plmtypui, 
Shaw.) 

Order  YIL— Pachtdermata. 

Family  i.— Pboboscidiana. 
Elephas^Mattodan  (fotsil.) 

Family  ii.— Common  Pachydbbmata. 
Hippop^tamtu.'^Sm  (Hog.)^i>Aae0C*«rrv«.— JMcoffin  ( Pee^ 
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luras,  Bloxneiabach,  and  many  other  naturalists^ 
for  the  four-footed  reptiles  is  used  by  Cuvier  for 
a  small  group  of  aquatic  mammalia,  compre- 
hending the  seal  and  the  walrus.    In  the  first 


"—  {fomkty-LopkM^m  (fuMiU)-  Tmpir. 

Family  in — Soupbd. 
(Hone.) 

OaOBB  YIIL— RUMISAKTIA. 
(Without  horOB.) 

(HoriMd.) 

«r«  (Qoat.)-  Omr  (Sbeep.)— &*  (Ox.) 

O&DKR  IX.— CBTACEA. 

Family  i.— HMiivoaot-i. 

MamaHu  (LaraantinO— Dv^mr  ( floli'eorur,  Itlif .)— Sttttartu 
Rftima,  m\g.) 

Family  ii.— Comxom  Cbtacba. 
IMfkimm  (Dolphin.)  -  Nondkol  (JtfMMrfra,   L.)-C^Aa/^ 

Ct  tbo  claM  Atm,  CotW  inakM  thu  fullowtof  tobdlTi* 
nont:—!.  BiBOs  or  pbbt  {meeifUrf;^  Un.;)  dbtinfuUlMKl  by 
tWir  erookod  beok  and  daws,  bf  dmim  of  irbidn  they  are 
enabled  to  orereome  and  prey  npoo  other  birds,  and  eren  the 
weaker  qaadmpeda.  Tbejr  hold  the  same  rauk  among  birds 
as  tlie  cwn/wera  among  quadrapeds.  Thry  all  hare  four  toes, 
and  the  nai-'s  of  the  mat  and  middle  toe*  are  the  strongest. 
They  form  two  families,  the  didbkal  and  KOcrvaitAL :  the  first 
haTibf  Dostrik  inserted  in  a  naked  eere,  three  toee  before  and 
one  behind  witlioot  feathere;  eye*  direrted  sideways:  the 
sreond  baring  nostrils  at  the  anterior  t*dge  of  the  eere,  whieh 
is  more  or  less  eorered  with  stMf  hain  { the  external  toe  eapable 
of  being  tamed  behind:  eyes  large,  directed  fnrwarda.— t. 
Patisbinb  ipoiterm.')  1  his  is  the  Ivgect  elass,  and  enbraen 
all  birds  whirh  do  not  belong  to  the  other  Are ;  tiiey  present  a 
great  memUanee  in  thebr  stmetura,  and  the  genera  are  so 
closely  allied  that  it  u  difllrQlt  to  dlstlngaish  between  them. 
They  may,  however,  be  separatrd  into  two  great  diTlslons  {  1. 
thi<ee  with  the  exterior  toe  united  to  the  middle  one,  by  one  or 
two  Joints  only  ;  S.  exterior  toe  almost  as  long  as  the  middle 
one,  and  nnited  to  it  as  fisr  as  the  last  Joint  but  one.— 3.  Clim- 
Bf  as  (ecmserse;)  Urds  whose  exterior  toe  directs  Itself  baric, 
wwds  like  the  great  tor,  allbrding  a  very  solid  sonpoct,  by 
wliidk  sooM  of  them  pn>flt  in  cUnging  to,  and  ellmbtnc  the 
muks  of  treea.  i,  GALLiiiACBOOi  Bibdb  (gMfllHtaeMt.)  These 
have  a  hoary  gait,  a  short  flight,  a  mediom-Ssed  beak  the  upper 
mandible  vaidtsd,  nostrila  partly  eorered  by  a  cartilaginous 
cosicb  toea  generally  dentatrd  at  the  edgea.  with  short  mem- 
hranee  beCweon  those  In  front— 4.  Waobbs  CgroOe)  mny  be  re- 
roenised  by  the  nudity  of  the  lower  part  oi^thelr  tljlghs,  very 
frequently  the  length  of  their  legv,  generallysorae  little  web^  at 
least,  between  tiM  external  toes.  In  flying,  they  extend  their 
legs  behind  them,  contrary  to  the  habit  of  other  bh'ds,  who 
draw  them  up  dose  to  flM  body.-fl.    Wbb-Footbd  Biaoa 


(fsftaiagrfai)  are  ttrongly  eharacteriasd  bjr  their  feet,  formed 
ror  swiasming,  that  is,  being  afllxed  to  the  hinder  part  of  their 
body,  with  rery  short  and  com  primed  tarsi ;  and  palmated  be* 
tween  the  toea.  IImt  are  the  only  birds  in  which  the  length 
of  the  neck  exoeeds  that  of  tho  lege.— Esch  of  these  orders  is 
sabdiirided  into  families  and  genera,  principally  aoeordlng  to 
the  fornwtSen  of  the  beak. 

While  we  have  thoodit  It  proper  to  giro  a  brief  outtine  of 
Cuvier'a  daasiflcathm  <w  Birds,  we  bare  in  the  plates  adopted 
the  system  of  Temmlodc,  with  the  addition  of  sf»me  new  gen. 
era.  Thio  anrnngement  is  simple  and  distinct,  and  but  slightly 
altered  from  that  of  Linmnis.  He  oeparates  the  dam  Ares 
or  Birdo  into  sixteen  orders,  with  the  following  eharaeters :~ 


L 
1L 

in. 

IV. 
V. 

▼L 

VIL 

VIIL 


IX. 

X 

XL 
XIL 


RAFACBa.— Birds  of  prey. 
OMinroaia.— Such  as  lire  on  all  kinds  of  food. 
IftaBCTiTOBBs.— Those  which  feed  principally  on  insects. 
OaANivoBBe. — BMs  which  feed  on  grain. 
Ztoodacttli.— Those  hating  two  toes  before,  and  two 

behind,  pi.  SO^  f.  43. 
AauooACTTLi.— Those  whidi  bare  the  middle  toe  Joined 

to  the  exterior  eoe  at  the  base,  pi.  SO,  f.  42. 
ALCTOiTBa..— Those  baring  three  toes  before  united, and 

one  behind,  pi.  20^  f.  44. 
CBBLtooitBa.— Harlttg  short  legs,  ttree  toes  befure  dU 

rtded.  or  only  nnltPd  at  the  bMe  br  a  short  membrane; 

the  hinder  toe  often  rerermble,  pC  SO,  f.  411, 
CoLUM&B  —Those  which  hare  three  toes  before,  entirely 

separati^  and  one  behind. 
Oallitia— Haring  three  toes  before,  entirely  separated; 

the  hinder  toe  united  tojthe  tarsus  abore  the  Joint  of 

the  other  toet. 
Albctobiobs.— Birds  baring  a  lonr  and  slender  tarsus ; 

three  toes  befotv,  and  one  oekind ;  tlw  hinder  toe  ar- 

tieolatcd  hteher  on  tlie  tarsua  than  dioee  in  front. 
CoaaoBB^— Mrds  with  long  legs,  naked  abore  thr  knee, 

with  two  or  three  toes  diracted  forwarde,  pi.  M^  f.  46 


edition  of  the  Regne  Animal,  (1817)»  the  ekss 
mammalia  is  divided  into  eight  orders,  himana, 
Quadrumana,  sarcopha^  rodentia,  edentata,  pa- 
chydermata,  ruminantiay  and  cetacea.    In  the 

XUL.  OBALLATOBf  a.— Thoae  birds  which  hare  long  and  slender 
legs,  more  it  lem  naked  abore  the  knee ;  three  tufs 
before  and  one  behind,  the  hinder  one  Joiiitrd  on  the 
^,„      Mme  lerel  with  the  others,  or  more  elevatrd. 
XIV.  PiNifATirBOBa.- Birdo  with  feet  of  medium  length :  the 
tar^i  slender  or  compressed  ;  three  toes  before  nnd  una 
behind,  with  a  rudimentsry  membrane  along  the  sld*^ 
of  the  toes;  the  hiuder  one  Joined  inMriorly  to  the 
tarsus,  pi.  80^  f.  62. 
XV.  FAkMiraDBS  ^lliose  which  hare  short  feet  more  or 
lew  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen  ;  anterior  tues  partly  nr 
wholly  united  by  a  membrane ;  the  pi>steri<ir  tue  ar» 
ticulated  interioriy  upon  the  tarsus,  or  totally  wantiug 
w ,. .     J."/®*~  genera,  pi.  SO.  f.  47. 

XvI...Bbrds  whose  legs  are  retracted  Into  the  abd»men ;  frrt 
with  three  ti>e«  dirided  in  front ;  the  hinder  tue  short, 
Bad  articulated  anteriorly,  pL  SO,  1 48. 

TERMINOLOGY  OF  THB  PARTS  OF  BIRDS. 

Of  the  Skdatim,    PL  M,  f  .  10. 

a  a.  The  vertrbrm  of  the  neck,  or  cerrleal  bones, 
b.  The  metacarpal  bonra. 
e.  The  phalanges. 

d.  The  Ulna. 

e.  The  metacarpal  bone  of  thnmb. 
ff.  ThebkUof  theUlna. 

g.  The  radius. 

b.  The  OS  humerL 

1.  The  atlas. 

k.  The  ribs. 

1 L  The  tibia,  or  thigh-bone. 

m.  The  ftbula.  or  leg4>one. 

n.  The  ball  of  the  Unus. 

o.  The  tarsus, 
p  p.  The  phalanges  of  the  toes. 

q.  The  phalanges  of  the  heel. 

r.  The  sternum,  or  breast-bone, 
s  s.  The  claride,  or  coUar-booa. 

t  The la«t  truer 'b. 

u.  The  vertebra  of  the  back. 

r.  The  pelris. 

w.  The  vertebra  of  the  tail. 

X.  llie  OS  euorygis. 

ExUrnai  Amatamg9fair^    PL  90.  f,  41. 

>,  b,  g.  Upper  mandible, 
a  to  g.  Culmen,  or  ridge  of  the  bllL 

{.  Frone,  or  forelu>ad. 
.  Corona,  or  crown  of  the  head, 
i.  Sindput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  haad 
o.  Nucha,  or  nape  of  tne  neck, 
k.  SnperdUum,  or  eyebrows, 
ro.  The  ear  corerr,  or  auricles, 
d.  Under  mandible, 
ow  Barbe,  or  beard. 
R.  Notch. 

f.  Mentum,  or  chin, 
r.  Gnla.  or  gullet 

s.  Jogulum,  or  lower  part  of  the  throat. 
Pb  Audienium,  or  lower  part  of  the  iieclu 

V  V.  Interscapulnm,  or  space  between  the  shoahkr  Mates 
S  S.  Tergum,  or  middle  of  the  back. 
I.  Uropyelum,  or  rump. 
H.  The  tail  oorerts. 


i 


A 


b3 


t.  Pectus,  the  breast. 
W.  EpiBBstmm,  or  stomach. 
A  A.  AMoroen. 
Z  Z.  Venter,  nr  belly. 
Y.  Hypochondria,  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
B.  Cntsum,  or  rent 

D  D.  Terlrfccff  aw' nerst,  or  lesser  wing>corerts. 
£  E>  r«e<rMec  maite,  or  middle  «ring<ouverts. 
Z  B.  Sc^pulorer,  scapulars. 

F,  PnmarUt,  Primaries,  or  quills. 

O.  ilcafga,  or  rowers. 

X«  Almla  tmtria,  or  bastard  wing ;  f.  40,  buna  of  do  at 
dc}  feathers  **f  do.  e. 

U.  Humtri,  or  shoulders  of  the  wing. 


ti 


K.  Aietrieet  imltrmtdug,  or  middle  tail  feathera. 
L.  Bedrien  laUrakt,  or  side  tall  featherh. 


'     If.  Tibia,  or  thigh. 
J  a.  Tarsus  or  shank. 

T-^  Dtgid,  or  toes, 

•>)     P.  P.  Hallux,  heel,  or  bind  toe. 

.  O  O.  Acrootarsiom,  or  front  of  the  leip 
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great  order  sarcopbaga,  the  bat  and  the  walms, 
the  lion  and  the  mole,  the  kangaroo  and  the 
hedgehog,  are  all  placed  under  the  same  division, 
from  having  claws  and  three  kinds  of  teeth. 

Th0  lhH€»  of  tke  Wing  mmd  tknr  Foaih$r$,    PI.  10.  f.  40. 

a.  This  wing  boii«  b  termed  the  Bradilaiu,  or  Min. 
b  the  cubitus,  c,  the  rarpus,  d  the  •pnrioas  wing  boDC,  e  the 
primariee,  f  the  aeooodftriea,  g  the  tertbda. 

£xamptet  of  BfUu    PI.  90. 

F.  as.  A  straight  bill  with  en  Inflected  point,  genos  VmKur. 
F.  M.  A  ttraight  Mil,  notched  tovmrdi  the  point    Bariia, 
F«  SO.  A  rolmtt  Mil,  serrated  at  the  point  uf  the  upper  man- 

diMe  Opaihu, 
F.  54.  A  robust  notched  bill.    Trogon, 
F.  55.  A  straight  cnneate  bill.    Conui. 
F.  50.  A  cylindrical  bill,  with  reflected  strri.    Ifergta. 
F.  Sn,  A  recurved  Mil.    Mpeteria. 
F.  08.  An  elongated,  compressed  bill,  with  a  targid  tip.    5eo- 

lopax. 
F.  SO.  A  gibbons  arcasted  bllL    PtiUaau, 
F.  60.  A  spstulate  bill.    Plalalea. 
F.  61.  A  groping  bill.    Atuutomtu, 
F.  51.  A  stralaht,  narrow  Mil,  as  in  Quisealw. 
F.  da  A  slender,  curved,  depressed  bilL    Phaiaropm. 

ORDER  L—RAPACEa. 

Bill  short,  strong ;  upper  mandible  covered  «t  its  base  bf  a 
cere,  compressed,  and  hooiced  towards  Its  extremity ;  nostrils 
open ;  legs  strong,  muacnlar,  generally  short,  and  feathered  to 
the  knees  or  feet,  with  three  toes  in  front,  and  one  behind, 
either  divided  or  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane ;  mUldle 
toe  longest,  and  united  with  the  exterior  one  at  the  beae. 

VuUur  Jmhrnj  Grillbn  Vulture,  pi.  15,  flg.  1.  CatAariot 
Papa  J  King  of  the  Vultures,  pi.  16^  llg.  1 .  Qypaettu  barbotut ; 
Bearded  Vulture,  pi.  16,  f.  9.  Qypogoranut  Serpentarhui  Se- 
cretary, pi.  16|  f.  3.  Polgborui  vulgtuitt  Brssilian  Caraeara 
Cagle,  pi.  16,  f.  6.  Faieo  Idamdieuti  Jerfaloon.  pL  15^  flg.  8. 
Barpjfia  dntmeUnri  The  Harpy  Esf  le,  pi.  16,  llg.  7.  A^tUa 
fkeotai  Wedge-telM  Eagle,  pi.  10,  f.  i.  HaUaehu  kmeoeo- 
phahui  White-headed  Engie.  pi.  15,  flg.  8.  Atiur  atraeapUlutj 
Oflshawk.  pi.  16,  flg.  IS.  jBuleo  Jmerieantu:  American  Hen 
Harrier,  pi.  16,  f  la    Elanwfureattui  Swallow  tailed  Hawk. 

SI.  16,  f.  18.    Bubo  navtai  Mottled  Owl,  pi.  18,  f.  11.    Noctua 
}alhotmHi  Dalhousie's  Owl,  pi.  15,  flig.  4. 

ORDER  II.— OMNIYORA. 

Bill  of  medium  siie,  robust,  sharp  at  the  edges ;  upper  mihi« 
dible  more  or  less  oonvex,  and  notched  near  the  point;  feet 
provided  with  four  toes,  three  before,  and  one  behind  ;  wings 
of  medium  slie,  with  the  quilUfesthers  terminating  in  a  point 

Opistkoeomut  erUtatui:  Crested  Hostsio,  pi.  15^  fig.  87.  Bu. 
eerof  AbjuainieuMi  Abyssinian  Hombill,  pi.  li,  f.  8.  Prionitos 
r^fieapiBuBi  Red  Headed  Saw-bU*.  pi.  17,  llg.  8.  CorvuB  Coraxs 
Raven,  pi.  15.  flg.  7.  OamUtu  Camademfti  Canada  Jay,  pi. 
15,  f.  a  Quitcalm  Vorticolor:  Ptarple  Orakle,  pi.  15,  f;  83. 
Nueifraga  muttatas  Speckled  Nutcracker,  pi.  16,  f.  88.  Pgr~ 
rhoeorax  aiptnuii  Red-leimd  Crow,  pi.  IS,  f.  IS.  Barita 
eroetieai  Ni»isy  Roller,  pi.  15^  f.  11.  CHaMcopA  efmoroaj  Wattle 
Bird.  pi.  15,  f.  IS.  Oracula  reUgioMi  Sacred  Mino.  pL  15,  f. 
10.  Bufaga  rubetetnti  Reddish  Oxperker,  pi.  1\  f.  19.  Bwm. 
bpHvora  tedorum:  Cedar  Bird,  pi.  15,f.  30,  PUhnorpnekfu 
muehaliii  Ruffed  Ptilonorynrhtts,  pi.  17,  f.  80.  Coracia$  rt- 
ridi$i  Green  Roller,  pi.  17,  f.  5.  Colarit  Afra;  African  Colaris. 
or  Roller,  pi.  17,  f.  18.  OrMm  SineiuUi  Chinese  Oriole,  pi.  15. 
f.  15  leienu  Pbamicmui  Red-wing  lYoopial.  pi.  17,  f.  8. 
YophanUt  ipmritui  Orchard  Baltimore,  pi.  17,  f.  4.  8tumn$ 
unicohtf  Sardinian  Starling,  pi.  17, 1  1.  PaHor  erMateihui 
Chinese  PSstor,  pi.  15,  f.  W.  ParadUea  rubra;  Red.Uiled 
Bbd  of  Pnradise,  pi.  1%  f.  16.  Ptilotia  Pmradiaoua}  New 
Holland  PUIoris,  pi.  17,  f.  81.  Lamproivmit  gmkiHii  Oorget 
Bird  of  Pnradise,  pL  16,  flg  ♦.  ^^  ^ 

ORDER  m.— INSBCTIYORA. 

Bill  of  medium  sixe,  or  short,  straight,  rounded,  or  awl- 
shaped,  slightly  edged  ;  upper  mandlMe  curved  and  notdied  at 
the  point;  frequently  provided  at  the  base  vrith  coarse  pro. 
trudlng  hairs :  feet  with  three  toes  before,  and  one  behind,  ar- 
tioulated  on  tne  same  level,  the  exterior  united  at  its  base,  or 
to  the  flrst  Joint  of  the  middle  toe. 

Mermla  UoUag  Cat  ThruHi,  pL  17,  flg.  4S.  Ckhropm  gamp- 
9orkgneku»i  Hftoked-Mlled  Chloropsis,  pi.  17,  f.  88.  Cinclui 
mperciliotai  Supercilious  Dipper,  pi.  15,  f.  88.  Mrmura 
Neom  HolUmdimi  Netv  Holland  Menura,  pi.  17,  f.  3.  Pitta 
euanura:  Blue-tailed  Fitta,  pL  17,  f.  8  MwMh»ra  fmea; 
Brown  AntcatrhM-,  pi.  17,  f.  la  Thumm^ihu  oUttaenai 
Olive  Bush-Shrike,  pi  15,  f.  3&  Fanga  eristatag  Created 
Vanes,  pk  17,  flg.  7.  Lauhu  ereubiior:  Great  American 
Shrike,  pi  17,  f.  11.  Piorii  VieWotit  VIeilloVs  Psaris,  pi.  17, 
f.  "2^,  Sparaete$  erutatuMj  Crested  Sparact^s,  pi  17,  f.  84. 
Ocfplorut  viridiMf  Madagaaoar  Ocvpteros.  Trieopkonu  har- 
ba&ui  Bearded  Trioopliorus,  pi.  UlL  flg.  8.    EdoUmt  crtttatWi 


The  marsupial  quadrupeds,  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  worKy  are  removed  from  this  idngular 
noup  to  form  a  separate  order;  but  the  other 
discordant  families  are  still  left  together  in  the 


crested  Edollns,  pL  17.  flg.  85.    Cobtopwris  ntgors  Black  Cehle 
pyris,  pi.  16,  f.  17.    Coradna  gprnmHerui  Bare-necked  Cor- 
acina,  pU  17,  f.  86.      Querula  ruMeofbsi    Purple    Thraat«>4 
Querula,  pi.  16^  f.  15.     Ampiit  cmruleas  Blue  Chatterer,  pi. 
17.  f.  49.    Catmarkifnehot  variogmtusf  Variegated  Chatterer, 

SI.  17,  f.  88.  ProdnioM  vontroVsj  Blue  Berry-eater,  pL  16.  flg. 
.  Rupfeola  ologomi  Elegant  Rupirola,  pi  17,  flg.  IS.  Phibw 
tura  JUnirottriis  Yellow-bllled  Pliibalara,  pi.  17,  f.  80.  Pipra 
eaudata;  Fork-tailed  Maoakin,  pi.  17,  f.  14.  PardalatUM  $tri- 
atuti  Striated  Manakin,  pi.  17.  f.  48.  Todug  viridit;  Green 
Tody,  pi.  17,  f.  16.  Ptafyrhynehot  coUerUi  Collared  Ptaty- 
rhyuchos,  pi.  16.  f.  14.  Miueipeta  regiaj  Coast  Musdneia, 
pi.  17,  f.  44.  Museieapa  Soya;  Says  Husrlcapa,  pi.  13^  i.  85. 
Setophaga  ettmieai  Blue  Onat-caUrher,  pi.  17,  flg.  45.  Firoo 
oUoaeeai  Red-eyeu  Chat.  pi.  15,  f.  85.  Maiurut  Browniis 
Brown's  If alurut,  pi.  17,  f.  36.  ^Ivia  rtVeiv;  Black-throated 
Green  Warbler,  pi.  15,  f  8a  Sitgidiu  Amorieamuti  American 
Kinglet,  pi.  15,  f.  14.  Troglodgfot  palmtru;  Marsh  Wren,  pi. 
17,  f.  48.  Saxicola  rubieolat  Stone  Chat,  pi.  17,  f.  46.  jlr- 
cetUor  aipinuif  Alpine  accentor,  pi.  17,  f.  47.  MotaeiUo  Bore- 
aliti  The  Artie  WagtaU.  pi.  15.  T  S&  Bmcurmt  eoromatmsi 
Whlt»<rowned  Enienrus,  pi.  16»  flg.  88.  AtOhut  rt^ttm; 
Reddish  PeUt,  pi.  16,  £  46.  Nttopt  ruMeamdai  Bed-tallsd  Kaops. 
pi.  10,  f.  5w 

ORDER  IV.— GRANIVORA. 

Bill  more  or  lees  conical,  short,  strong ;  culmen,  or  ridge,  more 
or  leie  depressed,  adtanciug  upon  the  forehead;  mandibles 

eenerally  oestitute  of  notches ;  three  toes  befure,  and  one  be- 
ind,  the  anterior  ones  entirely  divided;  wings  ui  mirdium 
length. 

Alauda  arveams  SkyUirk,  pi.  17,  f.  9.  Parti*  'tOtir:  Coal 
Titmouse,  pi.  15,  f.  5.  Bmberuta  Lt^^toHicaf  l^apland  Long- 
spurred  Bunting,  pL  17,  f.  41.  Tanagra  multicolor :  Many- 
coloured  Tanager,  pi  17,  f.  80.  Saitator  olivaeeuti  01lve-Ci»« 
loured  Saltator,  pL  16,  f.  85.  Pleoetif  pononatusi  Maaked 
Weaver,  pL  17,  f.  81.  Loxia  leueopteraj  White-winged 
Croesbill.  pi.  17,  f.  38.  PHtterottra  ptiUaeeai  Sandwidi  Island 
Parrot  Bill.  Pprrhula  vo^tertima;  Eveninr  Grosbeak,  pi.  17. 
f.  33.  Fidua  mporoiliooa;  Superdllous  Whidaw  Bunting,  pi. 
17,  f.  38.  FrimgUla  oUgamMi  Elegant  linnet,  pi.  16,  7.  )t\. 
Pkfftotoma  Bloxmmii  jfioxam's  Plant-Cutter,  pL  17,  f.  37. 
Hwmu  AhpoHuhui  Abyssinian  Hyreus,  pL  II,  f.  S&.  Co/mm 
Sonogaktubi  SciMfal  Coly,  pL  17,  t  39. 

ORDER  V.-J5YG0DACTYLI. 

Bills  of  dilKprent  forms,  more  or  lees  curved,  or  greatly 
hooked,  frequently  stralffht  and  angular;  feet  always  with 
two  tu^  before  and  two  behind,  the  exterior  hind  toe  often  re- 
versible. 

Family  I— BUI  more  or  less  curved ;  feet  with  two  toea  be- 
fore and  generallv  two  beUnd,  the  exterior  bind  toee  Ib  some 
Instanoee  reversible. 

Muiophaga  variwatag  Variegated  Musophaga,  pi.  16,  f.  88. 
Indicator  mt^rg  Oreat  Honey  Gnide,  pi.  16,  f.  38.  Cucmlut 
cuprous  J  Cupreous  Cuckow,  pi.  16,  f.  88.  Coeeunu  emrutouif 
Blue  Cuckoo,  pi.  16,  f.  89.  Ceutropmi  Somogaunri*!  Senegal 
Cunral.pl.  16,  rSQ.  PkaiUeopham  jiprrkocepkahui  Malooho, 
pi.  Itf.  r.  31.  LoptMoimuriridiM;  African  Cuckoo,  pi.  18,  f.  38. 
SofthropM  Nova  HoPandimg  New  Holland  Seythrope, jil.  18.  f. 
83.  Saurothora  retuiag  Lone,  bellied  Cuckno,  pi.  16.  f.  19. 
Ptorwhsnu  macuiatuig  Spotted-billed  Aragnn,  pi.  17,  f.'  18. 
RamphaOoi  AHcari;  Aracari  Toucan,  pi.  17,  f.  15.  Crotuphaga 
mif  American  keel-bUl,  pi.  17,  f.  19.     TVsfois  PanmUmas 


f.  34.    Potttaeui  diseurutg  RadieUCailed  Parrot,  pL  16,  f.  35 
Family  II.— Bills  stbaiurt  amd  anoulab. 

Picui  MegiUanicuoi  Magellanic  Woodpecker,  pi.  16,  f.  30 
Oalbuio  maeroura;  Gold  and  Green  Jannar,  pL  17,  f.  17 
Yunx  torquOUii  Wryneck,  pi.  15^  f.  9. 

ORDER  VL— ANISODACTYLI. 

Bill  more  or  less  areaated,  frequently  straight;  always  snbn- 
lale  and  slender;  feet  with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind, 
external  one  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle  one;  hullux 
generally  long,  all  having  long,  bent  claws. 

OxyrhunchusJI'immieopti  Bright-billed  Oxyrhynchus,  pi.  16, 
f.  M.  Siita  pmiUat  Slender  Nuthatch,  pi  15^  f.  17.  Or- 
thouffx  nuteutaiuti  Spotted  Orthonvx.  pi.  17,  t.  40.  Dendro^ 
colapteo  ealcirottriif  Hnokbilled  Dendroclaptes,  pi.  18,  f.  40. 
Xomopi  gomibarbi$i  the  Xennps,  pi.  17,  f.  89  Annbatoo  lou- 
cophruMi  White-brow«>d  AnabateS|  pi.  16^  f.  48.  OpdierAvn. 
chut  rufut  t  Reddish  Opetiorhynrnus  pi.  16,  f.  18.  Crr&iu 
maeutatas  Bbick  and  White  Creeper,  vi.  15,  f.  18.  G0re64i 
evftnoa,  Asure  Creeper,  pi,  16,  f.  16.  Trodkitut  eurvnomus  ; 
8caly-backed  Humming  Bird,  pi.  15,  f.  8&     Noctaruua  eis- 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  AmXALS. 


nme  order,  sltluragh  BlonwulMch  and  othars 
had  already  sepanted  the  cheiropten  to  fonn  a 
dividoD  equal  m  impoMance  to  that  of  the  qnad- 
The  dan  of  birds  is  divided  in  both 


kHHiftr,-  Bl>*-krwitH  BmitllHwa,  pL  I&  t.  SI.  CU- 
maArHtmmdtmMt  ClJ-l»h«CUM»t«rii.  pi.  la,  f.W.  ne*- 
4rmmM  mimmiamUTmi  Wall  CmBar,  pL  Lfi,  T.  U.  Uptra  fptpti 
Houfor,  pi.  l\  1.  SI.  £Hhu*w  BrtttamHi  BrUnm*!  1^ 
^vkiB.  111.  10,  t.  47.  Drtr  nit  wiKmW,-  StwlM  Drrpuls, 
bL  II,  I.  3R.  Jf«/v*iira  iMmUiitai  CnKul  h'*pr4  'lIo»r 
Eit«,  pi.  IB.  f.  M. 

OBDER  TIL— ALCYONES. 

Bill  Ions,  or  d(  mtdlaiq  iIib  j  pahiM  ud  dhtIt  qsidru- 
iruUr,  •Itlwr  lUakllT  iRuM  or  itnlahti  Imoi  nrritait ; 
Uth  toH  iiDllfl  hchm  ti^  <iH  behlixC 

Mmpi  BM/lokiii  BuDiKk'l  Bh  Ellcr,  pi.  IS.  f.  SI.  jfefA 
ir«lHj>r;  MKMr'i  KUuWwr,  pL  1^  1.  O.  daa^  «>■ 
ftal—i  0%utk  Dwks  ^  IS,  (.  si. 

ORDER  Tnt— GHELID0NE8. 

BQ]  vtTT  ilHirt.  grratiT  dfpnwaJ,  iind  tvtt  irUa  it  tba  ba«  ^ 

"tSn^' »atnMi;  WhSfm-Btrkti  SwsUow,  pL  IB,  f.  I. 
Q^mBh -•<*».- Wbu-k«IIMBwUt,d.i«,(.  4.  CoprlMa/. 
!■!  lltp^M!  BrrNn  OotlmiKkcr,  pi.  ]&  t.i.  PtAirpu  jln- 
■wrofBj  C^W-Rinr  Hlfkt  Ju,  pi.  I^  1,7. 

ORDER  IX— COLUHBjS. 

CttwaOa  mnmaliemi  Arg«tk>  FKHin.  pi.  U,  r.  10.  Lt. 
^fm  eiMrirm,-  Cruvngi  PicHW.  pi. !»,  i.  M. 

ORDEE  X.-aALL[KjE. 

Otm  piAat ;  DdMrtu  Litmip  euwtrt4  hj  p  Bvabraa*,  iHk«d  «r 
BinHiwito4krl«U>*"'.t*miiUiiif;UnM(iil<rlivtuH,llliltod 
■t  Unit  !)■••  bf  ■  nwHibriiie ;  hallux  irilculuid  an  tlui  uniu 

An*  M^icMt  J*p<m  hMCk,  pi.  1^  ftf.  &.  Swpitttmmi 
IrMOMii  MwUry'i  Code.  pL  IS.  1. 1.  OaUta firtalmti  Furli- 
taikdCock.  pL  ie,f.n.    n^Himiu  HnJeolu-j  DUH'!  Phn- 

Bbacu>.  pl.  l£  f.  B-  TVafupn  nrirTiii,'  Napul  Tngupu,  pL 
IS,  f.  H.  MpilKtrH  nqutwHuii  CnMod  Pol|rp>«tn><>,  pL 
ta,  C.IX  Mii*tTit  aarlUtt!  Huaiaiu  lurkci,  pt.  It^  r.  fs. 
jf  nai  *4aiI<«B,-  Algiu  PbxuDt,  p).  IS.  (.  fL  j^iu4a  cWi. 
UlH;CnNHlPtibdD,pt.  IB,f.ll.     i>iiiiriralMtiij  OkImIhI 

IB!?^r'j^iUv>«Vailj  Hvali,pl.'lB,f.l4.  TrT^ciMI- 
riaiiij  Spsttrd  llnnw,  pi.  IB,  f.  IB.  Lofl^w  SoJicM;  Wil- 
low Funsifu,  pi.  IB,  I  17.  i>l«i>  fai  mrnariM,  fap^r^ 
kBta'sHT,  pi.  1^  I.  10.  UsTTil^Ut  Fallaiiit  FUlM'i  !lu>d- 
frwBc.pl.  Kf.  XT.  Or^  iHaniiUj  Wclnm*  Qn!^  p],  IK 
I  l<;    Pir^if  pitta,  FWawd  ■»-— '—  -i  "  •  —    -■ 


e-iS'sLarp 


tUii 


ORDER  XL— ALECTORIDBS. 

BUI  •hsrur  thu  tli*  hnd.  or  of  tlw  •■ma  Invth  i  Uronf ; 
■pper  muidltll*  oorH,  rn^ucnOir  kaoknl  it  11m  polBl)  Umu 

PiiSiacrfpUaKt;  Ouliltn-lir»MWi4  TrumpMw.pL  IS,  f.  Ml 
DIdttlipl-tu  crulilw,-  Cmu4  DlrluUtpliiH,  pi.  It,  L  n. 
CJTw &  iimUOai  Wkiu-ihiuUrd  Cilmwilii,  pi.  lEl  f.  33. 
Ptlamrd^  €m*I'l  Hom«l  Scr«unar,  pL  IS,  (.  11.  Qt<t>u 
<*«*>■;  FalUlfi«  Juui,  pL  18.  r.  18. 

OBDER  XJL-CURSORES. 
Bnlaf  stdhndu)  Itfi  I«i(.pilit4>b>>n  Cht  koMi  (Ml 


Emo.  W.  li,  < 

(I.  lit,  ^  n. ,  I 


V-'&i'f'' 


0£D£E  XUL— QRALLATORBa. 

BOI  iKiMilp  ilKpf^  tnxnUT  itnlclit  la  ths  roim  of  u 
lui(,  Bun  «  Ih  iwm  ■boil  Ik*  knH  i  tknt  uurtor,  bik 


editiom  of  Uie  R^^ig  Animal  into  At  orden, 
nearljr  analo^us  to  the  six  orden  of  Iiinntms, 
acdpitna,  paMereSjScaiiBorea,  galliiM,  graUa,  pal- 
ffiip«des.     The  division  of  reptUea  into  four 


Oitemtmrn  crnitmui  Tlifrli  Karr,  pL  IP^  f.  ^      CaMrtt 

Curlcv,  pi.   IB    f.  3.      Himawlop<u  mifrirtlLi   Bltrk-nAA 


Ttr 


i  iuitn  I^lmr,  pi. 


rmtfOai  aaia^aiMi  WUtcaomwd  Lapwlof,  pi.  1^  t.  I. 
StHpntmr  coOffHi,-  Tunutoup,  pi.  K,  ftc.  B.  GnM  tanitatn; 
(Mim*  OWM,  pi.  M,  f.  0.    AiMTtfttin  tirgti  ManMilB 
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orders,  chelonia,  sauna,  ophidia,  and  balTuchia, 
proposed  by  M.  Brogniart,  is  adopted  in  botli 
editions  of  M.  Cuviers  work,  as  it  was  in  the 
Tables  of  Gassification  of  the  Le9ons  d*Anatomie 
Compar^e,  in  1800.  In  the  former  edition,  the 
class  of  fishes  was  divided  into  eight  orders,  com- 
mencing with  the  cartilaginous,  and  terminating 
with  the  osseous  fishes.  The  same  eiffht  orders 
are  preserved  in  the  new  eaition,  out  their 
arrangement  is  there  reveraed ;  the  wtilaginous 
fishes  which  approach  nearest  the  moUusca,  in 
their  general  characters,  being  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  class;  and  tlus  new  arrangement  is  the 
same  with  that  adopted  in  the  great  work  on  this 
class  of  animals,  published  by  M.  Cuvier,  and 
M.  Valenciennes.  In  the  subdivisions  of  the 
orders,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  genera, 
many  important  improvements  are  intr^uced. 
The  acanthopterygious  fishes  now  stand  at  Uie 
head  of  the  dass,  to  which  succeed  the  malaco- 
pterygii  abdominales,  malacopterygii  pectorales, 
malacopterygii  apodes,  lophobranchii,  plectogna- 
thi,  chondropteryeii  branchiis  apertis,  and  chon- 
dropterygii  branchiis  tectis.  It  is  in  the  cartila- 
ginous nuies  belonging  to  the  last  of  these  orders, 
that  we  find  the  smiplest  organization,  and  the 
most  imperfect  form  of  the  skeleton  met  with  in 
all  the  vertebrate  animals;  and  hence  they  fonn 
a  natural  link  of  connection  between  the  true 
osseous  fishes  and  the  cephalopodous  mollusca. 

The  first  of  Cuvier's  divisions  of  invertebrate 
animals  is  divided  into  six  classes,  the  most  per- 
fect of  which,  comprehending  those  mollusca 
most  nearly  allied  to  fishes,  is  termed  cephalo- 
poda. These,  and  the  pteropoda,  which  compose 
the  second  class,  move  to  and  firo  in  the  sea  fi^y 
by  means  of  membranous  expansions  like  fins. 
The  third  class,  termed  gasteropoda,  creep  on  a 
muscular  disc  or  foot,  placed  under  the  belly. 
Those  mollusca  which  nave  no  distinct  head, 
and  have  the  mouth  concealed  under  the  man- 
tle, as  the  inhabitants  of  bivalve  shells  and  the 
tunicated  animals,  form  the  fourth  class,  called 
acephala.  The  animals  of  the  fifth  class  resemble 
those  of  the  preceding,  in  being  enveloped  in  a 
mantle ;  but  the  mouth  placed  on  the  lore  part 
is  surrounded  with  long  neshy  and  ciliated  aims, 
which  they  can  extend  at  pleasure  to  seize  ob- 
jects :  ^ese  are  called  brachiopoda.  The  last 
class  of  this  great  division  is  termed  cirrhopoda, 
and  comprehends  a  remarkable  tribe  of  animals, 
the  details  of  whose  organization  connect  them 
much  more  closely  with  the  articulated  animals 
than  with  the  moUusca,  particularly  in  their 
possesbinff  a  double  longitudmal,  knotted  nervous 
cord,  ana  numerous  articulated  members.  In 
the  third  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
termed  articulata,  M.  Cuvier  has  carefully  drawn 
up,  from  his  own  observations,  the  account  of 
the  first  dass,  called  annelida,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  invertebrate  divisions,  in  the 
animals  belonging  to  it  possessing  a  drculating 
fluid  of  a  red  colour  like  the  blood  of  vertebrate 
animals.  This  small  but  anomalous  class,  was 
first  established  by  M.  Cuvier,  in  a  Memoir  read 
to  the  Institute  of  France,  in  December,  1801, 
and  has  since  been  almost  universally  adopted. 
He  divided  these  animals  into  three  orders, 
founded  on  characters  taken  from  the  respiratory 
organs.    ^^  ^^  order,  termed  tubicoia,  have 


the  branchis,  in  the  form  of  small  tufta,  placed 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  aLnost  all 
reside  in  tub^  like  ^e  serpula  and  sabella.  The 
dorsibranchia,  which  form  the  second  order,  have 
the  branchiie  in  form  of  ramified  branches,  or  of 
plates,  situated  on  the  middle,  or  along  the  mdes 
of  the  body,  as  the  common  sand- worm  of  our 
coasts:  these  animals  generally  reside  in  soft 
mud,  or  swim  freely  in  uie  sea.  The  last  order 
is  termed  abranchia,  from  the  animals  bdonging 
to  it  exhibiting  no  apparent  branchiie,  and  ap- 
pearing to  respire  by  means  of  the  whole  soft 
surface  of  their  body,  as  the  common  earth- 
worm. In  pladng  this  dass  of  animals  at  the 
head  of  the  articulata,  M.  Cuvier  was  probably 
more  ffuided  by  the  convenience  of  publication, 
than  by  the  consideration  of  their  structure,  as 
none  oi  them  possess  an  oiganization  so  compli- 
cated, as  that  of  the  succeecung  classes  of  articu- 
late animals. 

The  great  varieties  of  form  and  oiganization 
presented  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  animal 
kiiigdom,  render  it  much  more  difficult  to  de- 
vise principles  for  their  classification,  than  for 
the  higher  orders,  and  it  is  in  their  divisions  and 
arrangement  that  we  find  the  matest  discord- 
ance among  naturalists.     M.  Cuvier's  fourth 
great  division  of  the  animal  kix^om,  termed 
radiata  or  zoophyta,  oomprehenos  the  echino- 
dermata,  entozoa  acalephie,  zoophyta  or  polypi, 
and  infusoria,  which  form  the  five  classes  of  this 
division.    In  the  Tableau  Elementaire,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  nervous  system  is  ^iyen  as  a  prind- 
pal  character  of  this  great  division,  and  m  tho 
It^gne  Animal  he  mentions,  that  wnen  the  ner- 
vous system  is  discernible,  it  is  disposed  in  a 
radiated  form.    The  nerves  which  nave  been 
discovered  in  the  echinodermata  and  acalephe 
have,  however,  rather  a  circular  form,  and  em- 
brace the  dig^tive  sac,  and  in  the  intestinal 
worms  the  nerves  form  mmple  longitudinal  fila- 
ments.   Separate  sexes  have  been  ascribed  by 
s^eral  writers  to  the  entozoa;  but  when  M. 
Cuvier  states  that  most  of  the  other  zoophytes 
are  hermaphrodite  and  oviparous,  we  consider 
his  proposition  as  inconsistent  with  the  best 
ascertained  £actfl^  which  tend  to  show  that  they 
are  entirely  destitute  of  sex,  and  are  either  gem- 
miparous  or  fissiparous.     The  echinodermata, 
comprehending  the  arterias,  echinus,  and  similar 
animals,  are  adopted  from  Bruguiere,  who  gave 
them  that  name  from  the  spines  which  usually 
cover  their  sur&ce.    To  this  class  Cuvier  addd 
the  holothuiife  which  have  no  superficial  spines, 
but  have  an  internal  structure  similar  to  the 
other  echinodermata.      The  intestinal  worms, 
which  form  the  second  class  of  the  radiated  ani- 
mala^  Cuvier  supposes  to  originate  soldy  from 
previously   existing  parents  by  the  mode  of 
generation  usual  in  the  higher  classes;  while 
Lamarck,  Meckel,  and  many  other  naturalists, 
believe  that  they  may  sometimes  originate  from 
the  materials  of  the  animals  in  whicn  they  are 
found.    He  conceives  that,  from  the  smallnesr 
of  their  germs,  tiiey  may  enter  by  the  narrowest 
avenues  of  the  body,  and  even  be  communicated 
to  the  embryos  of  animals  before  their  birth.  In 
the  distribution  of  the  entozoa,  Cuvier  has  chiefly 
followed  RudolphL    The  acalephs  are  divided 
into  two  orders ;  those  which  have  the  body 
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fixed  like  the  actiniAy  and  tlioee  which  have  it 
free  like  the  medasK.  The  polypi  or  true  zoo- 
phytes are  likewiae  divided  into  two  orden : 
those  which  hare  the  body  naked  as  the  hydra, 
and  those  which  are  provided  with  an  axis  or 
polyparium  as  the  gorgonia  and  madrepore. 
The  pedicellariie,  placed  in  the  first  order,  appear 
to  us  to  be  oreuiaof  the  echinus  present  in  every 
individual.  The  property  ascribed  to  the  pen- 
natulc  in  the  second  order,  of  swimming  freely 
b^  means  of  their  contractions,  and  bytne  com- 
bmed  action  of  their  polypi,  is  contradicted  by 
the  recent  observations  of  Dr  Grant,  on  these 
animals,  and  by  the  analogy  of  all  the  other 
known  species  of  this  class.  The  fifth  class  of 
radiated  animals,  and  the  lowest  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  termed  infusoria,  M.  Cuvier  has  not 
attempted  to  define  by  their  structure  or  form, 
but  by  their  smallnesB  ;  and  consequently  this 
class  comprehends  beings  of  very  different  oigani- 
cation.  The  first  order  is  <»lled  rotifers,  and 
comprehends  those  which  have  an  oval  gelatin- 
ous oodv,  with  a  mouth,  a  stomach,  an  intes- 
tine, and  an  anus  situate  near  tiie  mouth,  llie 
genera  supposed  to  have  this  complicated  struc- 
ture are  the  furcularia,  tubicolaria,  and  brachio- 
nus.  The  second  and  only  other  order  of  the 
infusoria  is  termed  the  homogenea,  and  compre- 
hends all  those  animalcules  which  have  no  internal 
viscera^  nor  other  <»gana,  and  often  present  no 
appearance  of  a  mouth.  Some  of  these  have 
visible  eztemal  cilia,  as  the  urceolaria,  triooda, 
kerona,  and  some  others,  and  a  second  group 
present  no  external  oigims  exceptins  sometimes 
a  tail,  as  the  cercaria,  vibrio,  en<^eUs,  proteus, 
volvox  and  monas. 

The  whole  of  the  divisions,  and  the  general 
distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom  established 
by  M.  Cuvier  in  this  work,  are  founded  on  a 
more  extensive  and  minute  survey  of  the  organi- 
zation than  had  ever  before  been  taken,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  distinctions  among 
the  orders  and  fimulies  are  the  result  of  his  ovm 
researches.  Where  his  divisions  have  not  been 
adopted,^  the  valuable  and  original  anatomical 
observations  contained  in  every  part  of  the  work 
have  served  as  the  bases  of  tne  new  divisions 
proDoeed,  and  of  almost  all  the  improvements  of 
zoological  arrangement  which  have  been  intro- 
duoea  since  the  first  appearance  of  the  work. 
This  truly  useful  and  ctaiHicftl  work  is  justly 
adopted  as  a  standard  of  reference  by  the  natu- 
ralists of  every  country,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  has  been  ably  translated  into  our  language  in 
a  form  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  g^eat  ori- 
ginal 

The  daflB  of  fishes,  the  most  numerous  of  all 
,the  vertebrate  division,  presents  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  the  zoolo^st  in  attemptine  to  dis- 
cover principles  for  their  classification,  nom  the 
general  sameness  of  their  form  and  structure, 
and  from  the  few  external  parts  which  the^ 
present  capable  of  afibrding  cnaracters  for  their 
distribution.  This  interesting  class  of  animals 
long  occupied  the  particular  attention  of  M. 
Cuvier ;  and  in  the  first  edition  of  the  R^gne 
Animal,  he  considered  his  account  of  that  class 
as  the  most  important  of  all  his  contributions  to 
the  natural  history  of  vertebrate  animals.  Since 
the  publication  of  that  work,  in  which  Cuvier 


reformed  almost  the  whole  of  the  ftmilies  and 
genera  of  fishes,  immense  accessions  have  been 
made  to  the  ichthyological  part  of  the  Paris 
Museum,  by  travellers  and  navigators  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions have  been  added  to  Ichthyology  by  the 
writings  of  naturalists  in  difl^rarent  countries. 
When  M.  Cuvier  first  loft  his  native  country,  in 
1788,  and  resided  with  a  French  fiunily,  in  a 

Sleasant  retreat  on  the  coast  of  Normand  v,  he 
issected,  described,  and  drew  almost  all  the  fishes 
met  with  on  the  coast  of  La  Manche.  While  en- 
gaged in  organizing  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Mar- 
seille^ in  1803,  he  occupied  his  leisure  hours  in 
examining  the  ichthyology  of  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  when  enffaged  many  years 
afterwards  on  a  similar  mission  in  the  Itidian 
States,  he  continued  his  ichthyological  inquiries 
at  Genoa  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  Italy. 
It  is  chiefly,  however,  from  the  vast  ichthyolo- 

f*cal  treasures  of  the  natural  history  museum  of 
aria,  accumulated  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
from  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  which  were 
liberally  submitted  to  his  examination,  that  M. 
Cuvier  derived  the  materials  of  his  work.  When 
M.  Cuvier  and  M.  Valenciennes  first  undertook 
to  publish  a  complete  history  of  that  class  of 
animals,  it  was  calculated  that  the  work  would 
extend  to  about  twenty  rolumes  octavo,  and 
would  embrace  the  lustory  of  five  thousand 
species.  Although  the  work  is  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  the  two  authors,  the  parts  contributed 
by  each  are  regularly  pointed  out  in  the  list  of 
the  species  containedfin  each  volume. 

The  first  rolume  contains  the  fullest  account 
of  the  progress  of  ichthyology  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  times,  which  has  yet 
appeared,  and  interesting  biographical  notices  of 
all  the  au^ors  mentioned  are  ^ven  in  the  form 
of  notes.  In  the  view  of  the  distribution  of  the 
class  of  fishes,  with  which  the  first  volume  ter- 
minatesy  theyare  divided  into  osseous  and  car- 
tilaginous. The  osseous  fishes  are  divided  into 
those  which  have  Hm  branchis  of  a  pectinated 
form,  or  in  plates ;  and  those  which  have  them 
in  form  of  tufts,  as  the  hippocampus.  The 
osseous  fishes,  with  pectinated  branchic,  are 
divided,  in  the  same  hinary  mode,  into  those 
which  have  the  upper  jaw  free,  and  those  which 
have  the  same  part  fixed.  Those  with  the  upper 
jaw  free  are  the  acanthopterygious  and  malaco- 
pterygious  divisions,  and  those  with  the  jaw  fixed 
form  an  order,  which  is  thence  called  plectogna- 
thi.  The  great  division  of  cartila^ous  fishes 
is  divided  mto  three  fiimilies,  stunonii,  pla^o- 
stomi,  and  cyclostomi.  From  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  establishing  well-marked  subdivisions 
throughout  the  class,  M.  Cuvier  here  principally 
relied  on  the  more  convenient  divisions  of 
fimiilies,  of  which  he  has  enumerated  twenty- 
eight  as  calculated  to  contain  all  the  known 
Senera  and  species  of  fishes.  Although  the 
ivision  of  this  class  into  orders  weU  marked, 
proportionate,  and  convenient,  is  very  far  fr<om 
oeinff  yet  attained,  the  anatomical  details  of  M. 
Cuvier  regarding  this  daes,  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  important  step  which  has  ever  been 
made  towards  attaining  that  object,  as  they  form 
the  best  contribution  which  has  yet  been  made 
to  this  branch  of  comparative  anatomy. 
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I'he  eartila^nous  fishes  form  a  very  distinct 
and^  convenient  division  of  the  class,  presenting 
nbvious  characters,  and  comprehenaing  only 
about  a  tenth  part  of  the  known  species ;  but 
the  division  ot  the  rest  of  the  class  into  two 
parts,  founded  on  the  structure  of  the  fins,  which 
are  soft  and  supported  by  branched  and  articul- 
ated rays  in  the  malacopterj^gii,  and  are  stiff 
and  in  part  supported  by  undivided  sharp  osseous 
spines  in  the  acanthopterygii^  is  too  general  to 
serve  for  their  distribution  into  orders.  M. 
Cuvier,  impressed  with  the  great  importance  and 
value  of  tnese  characters  of  Artedi,  and  dienre- 
garding  all  the  attempts  made  by  Ray,  Liniueus, 
Grouan,  Pennant,  Lacepede,  Dumenl,  RLbso, 
Goldfiiss,  and  other  naturalists,  to  establish  in- 
ferior divisions  founded  on  the  general  form  of 
the  body,  on  the  position  or  absence  of  fins,  or 
on  the  absence  or  nature  of  the  operculum, 
entirely  overlooked  the  usual  method  of  zoolo- 
gists, of  distributing  all  the  genera  into  appro- 
priate and  well-defined  orders,  and  only  attexnpted 
to  subdivide  the  great  primary  divisions  ot  the 
class  into  numerous  natural  families. 

The  acanthopterygious  fishes,  which  compose 
nearly  three  fourths  of  the  known  species,  are 
divided  into  numerous  subordinate  groups, 
formerly  regarded  as  eenera,  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  each  other,  and  connected  by  transitions 
so  imperceptible,  that  the  whole  may  be  regarded 
as  an  immense  natural  fiimily,  which  cannot  at 
present  be  disunited  without  losing  sight  of  their 
most  important  relations.  These  subordinate 
groups  are  the  natural  families  which  Cuvier 
preserved,  assigning  to  each  more  definite  char- 
acters, and  preserving  for  it  the  name  by  which 
its  principal  genus  is  designated.  It  was  in 
182^  that  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the 
great  work  on  ichthyology  appeared.  Mean- 
while Cuvier  had  been  advancing  in  honours 
and  places  under  the  Bourbons,  though  not 
perhaps  so  rapidly  as  if  Napoleon  had  still  been 
the  ruler  of  France,  on  account  of  the  religion 
to  which  he  steadily  adhered.  In  1818  I^uis 
offered  him  the  ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  he 
thought  proper  to  decline  it.  At  that  period  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  England,  an  occurrence 
of  which  he  delighted  to  converse,  and  the 
ammated  recollection  of  which  seemed  to  be 
always  fresh  in  his  memory.  It  was  also  in 
1818  that  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Aca- 
ddmie  Fran9aise,  and  his  discourse  on  his  recep- 
tion was  remarkable  for  its  extreme  beauty  and 
elegance.  The  university  of  Paris  had  to  struj^le 
with  many  obstacles  to  its  wel&re ;  each  reUgious 
party  tried  to  gain  entire  possession  of  it ;  the 
ffrand  masters  were  never  long  in  place ;  and  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  others  was  consequently 
considerable.  In  two  of  these  intervals  M. 
Cuvier  acted  the  part  of  erand  master  till  another 
could  be  found,  and  he  first  held  this  temporary 
office  in  1819,  at  which  time  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Comity  de  I'lnterieur, 
and  created  a  baron.  In  the  following  year  he 
^ve  up  the  grand  mastership,  only  to  resume  it 
m  1822,  when  he  finally  reeiened  it,  and  a  new 

Elace  was  made,  which  he  fifled  to  the  hour  of 
is  death ;  viz.,  grand  master  of  all  the  feculties 
of  Protestant  theology.  In  1824  as  president  of 
one  of  the  councils  of  state  he  assisted  at  the 


coronation  of  Charles  X.,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  made  grand  officer  of  the  l^on  of  honour, 
and  commander  of  the  order  of  the  crown,  by 
the  king  of  Wurtemberg.  In  1827,  when  parties 
were  running  high,  and  Charies  X.  was  pursuing 
the  system  of  government  which  finally  led  to 
his  own  expu&ion,  M.  Cuvier  was  appointed 
censor  of  the  press.  But  the  duties  attached  to 
the  office  were  too  odious  to  his  feelings,  and  he 
firmly  and  decidedly  refused  the  (^>pointment» 
though  by  so  doing,  he  risked  his  otner  places, 
and  made  himself  Imble  to  a  comparative  poverty. 
He  was,  however,  charged  after  this  with  the 
administration  of  all  the  non-Catholic  religions 
in  France.  In  1828,  besides  the  two  yolumes 
on  ichthyology,  he  published  the  Latin  notes 
and  annotations  on  Puny's  Natural  History,  and 
it  was  alao  in  this  same  year  that  the  severest 
calamity  which  could  befiil  a  parent,  gave  a 
different  colouring  to  his  feeling,  and  tinged  the 
whole  of  his  after-life  with  sadness :  this  was  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  four.  Mademoiselle  Cuvier  died  of  rapid  con- 
sumption, a  few  days  after  that  which  had  been 
appointed  for  her  marriage.  This  gifted  creature 
had  been  the  light  and  joy  not  only  of  his  exis- 
tence, but  of  all  round  her;  so  talented,  so  excellent, 
so  bcAutifhl,  and  so  afiectionate,  that  it  waa  no 
wonder  that  the  mighty  heart  which  had  with* 
stood  all  else  with  firmness,  was  torn  asunder  by 
her  loss;  Cuvier  secluded  himself  for  a  time, 
but  roiieed  to  a  sense  of  his  duties  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  importance,  he  worked  harder 
than  ever,  hoping  by  this  means  to  cure  a  wound 
which  never  h^ed.  The  affectionate  cares  of 
his  admirable  wife  and  step-daughtor  were  if 
possible  increased ;  and  he  returned  their  devoted 
aflRsction  wiUi  interest.  It  was  perhaps  owing 
to  their  efforts,  that  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  studies ;  a  proof  of  which  perseverance  came 
out  in  1829,  in  the  form  of  a  second  edition  of 
the  R^e  Animal,  containing  various  modifica- 
tions and  additions,  so  as  to  bring  it  on  a  level 
with  the  latest  discoveries.  To  this  succeeded 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Ichthyolo^. 
In  1890  he  resumed  his  lectures  at  the  CoUege 
de  France,  published  volumes  five  and  six  of  the 
Ichthyology,  and  in  a  diort  interval  of  relaxa- 
tion, paid  a  second  visit  to  England.  He  had 
long  received  permission  to  oo  so  from  his 
sovereign,  a  permission  which,  from  the  multi- 
tude and  importance  of  his  places,  it  was  not 
only  difficult  to  obtain,  but  still  more  so  to 
enjoy ;  delays  had  taken  place  in  consequence  of 
some  affairs  at  the  Institute,  so  that  by  chance 
he  started  precisely  on  the  morning  of  that  day, 
in  which  tne  last  revolution  in  Fiance  was  de- 
clared. He  had  rejected  every  idea  of  any  serious 
outbreaking  of  the  spirit  of  discontent  which 
the  famous  ordonnances  had  evidently  stirrea 
up ;  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  chronic 
malady  which  w^ould  take  time  to  cure,  and 
leaving  his  wife  under  the  care  of  her  only 
surviving  son  and  fiunily,  he  departed  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  projected  explosion.  No 
certain  intelligence  of  the  great  change  reached 
him  until  he  arrived  at  Calais,  where  he  re- 
mained in  order  to  receive  from  ihe  capital  news 
on  which  he  could  rely.  That  he  could  not 
return  with  papers  signed  by  Charles  X.,  was 
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renr  eTident^  and  when  Madame  Cuvier  wrote 
to  him  that  peace  was  restored,  but  that  all  was 
uncertainty,  he  proceeded  to  England.  The  good 
people  of  this  ooontiy  could  scarcely  be  con- 
vinced that  he  had  not  purposely  fled  from  Paris 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  his  head ;  but  CuYier  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  the  simple  fact  that  he  had 
left  hb  wife  behind,  was  quite  sufficient  to  dis- 
proTC  to  all  who  knew  him,  any  thing  like 
mtentional  absence  on  his  part  during  this  re- 
Tolutionary  storm.  A  diplomatist  can  scarcely 
find  credit  when  he  makes  a  straightforwaid 
statement ;  and  the  circumstances  being  of  so 
suspicions  a  nature,  the  scientific  views  with 
which  M.  Cuvier  really  came  to  this  country 
were  thought  to  be  a  mere  pretext.  Accordingly 
he  was  aseailed  by  condolences  and  compassion, 
which  he  received  with  surprise  and  almost 
amusement.  He  was,  however,  uneasy  because 
he  was  not  on  the  spot,  and  instead  of  remaining 
six  weeks  as  he  intended,  he  quitted  London  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight.  In  1831  appeared  the 
seventh  and  eight  volumes  of  his  Ichthyology ; 
in  1832  he  was  created  a  peer,  was  made  presi- 
dent to  the  entire  council  of  state,  re-opened  his 
course  of  lectures  at  the  CoUege  de  franco  on 
the  history  and  progress  of  science,  delivered  the 
moat  imprasaive  and  remarkable  introductory 
discourse  which  had  ever  saluted  the  ears  of  his 
audience,  was  seized  with  paralysis  the  same 
evening,  and  after  five  days'  struggle,  closed  his 
earthly  labours. 

The  most  important  feature  in  natural  history 
in  the  present  time  is — ^the  endeavour,  now  made 
almost  universally,  to  refer  the  affinities  of 
animals  to  some  *fixed  principles  of  arrange- 
ments—some general  plan  determined  by  certain 
laws.  We  can  hardly  doubt  of  there  bemg  such 
a  plan^  upon  which  the  great  Author  of  nature 
has  formed  the  innumerable  creatures  which 
people  the  earth.  When  we  see  the  harmony 
which  pervades  the  rest  of  lus  works ; — when  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  laws  which 
have  been  discovered  in  other  sciences ; — when, 
especially,  we  call  to  mind  the  principles  estab- 
lished in  those  which  border  most  closely  upon 
zoology ; — we  can  hardly  but  conceive,  that  this 
science  also  admits  of  some  generalizations,  and 
that  animals  are  as  much  under  the  influence  of 
given  laws  in  respect  to  their  affinities,  as  they 
are  in  respect  to  their  structure.  Now  it  may 
be  true  tnat  the  first  idea  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  plan  belongs  to  a  much  earlier  period 
than  the  present ;  and  that  liniueus,  and  «ven 
the  older  naturalists,  had  some  faint  notions 
upon  this  subject ;  but,  until  the  dose  of  the  last 
century,  there  was  hardly  any  attempt  made  to 
elucidate  its  principles;  and  only  quite  recently 
has  tius  attempt,  with  some  few  exceptions,  be- 
come general.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The 
science  had  not  made  sufficient  progress  to  war- 
rani  tibe  endeavour.  And  for  the  same  reason,  it  is 
obvious  we  must  await  the  arrival  of  many  years 
to  come  before  we  can  hope  to  see  that  endeavour 
perfected.  We  are  not,  then,  surprised  to  find, 
that  although  naturalists  are  everywhere  pur- 
suing the  same  object,  they  are  following  very 
different  roads  in  the  hope  of  attuning  it.  We 
should  wonder  if  it  were  otherwise.     When  we 


think  of  the  immense  field  which  zoology  lays 
before  us, — of  the  comparatively  small  portion 
of  that  field  as  yet  explored, — and  of  the  impe- 
diments which  arise  to  make  our  path  difficult ; 
— ^when  we  reflect  further,  how  much  is  required 
to  determine  the  exact  relations  of  a  single 
group, — and  how  often  we  are  left  to  mere  con- 
jecture and  analogy,  in  the  absence  of  fiicta, 
which  can  alone  establish  our  reasonings  on  a 
sure  basis  ;^we  are  prepared  to  meet  with  much 
variety  of  opinion  upon  such  a  subject.  It  is, 
indeeo,  more  than  probable  that  the  classification 
of  ifcTiiTTfiftlg  is  destined  yet  to  undczvo,  at  least  in 
part,  great  and  important  changes.*  The  views 
of  naturalists  will  difier,  according  as  they  have 
paid  most  attention  to  this  or  that  department  of 
the  science,  in  each  of  which,  from  the  unequal 
progress  of  our  knowledge,  we  appear  to  re- 
cognize the  influence  of  distinct  principles. 
Their  minds,  too,  will  receive,  unconsciously  to 
themselves,  a  slight  biasy  arising  from  the  nature 
of  their  other  studies,  or  of  thoM  which  led  them 
to  the  particular  study  of  wffich  we  are  here 
speaking.  It  is  only  time  which  can  do  away 
with  the  erroneous  conclusions  of  a  partial  or  a 
prejudiced  judgment.  Contrariety  of  opinion 
originating  in  me  above  sources,  is  for  a  season 
unavoidable;  and  we  must  wait  patiently  till 
we  have  received  sufficient  light  to  determine 
those  questions,  with  respect  to  which  naturalists 
are  so  much  at  issue. 

But  independently  of  what  has  been  above- 
mentioned,  there  is  another  and  distinct  ground 
of  difierence  observcd>le  in  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  of  late  years  to  arrange  animals 
upon  some  uniform  plan.  In  &ct,  there  are  two 
d&tinct  principles  upon  which  we  may  proceed, 
each  bemg  in  accordance  with  certcun  obvious 
relations  existing  in  nature.  We  may  either 
take  for  our  guide  the  principle  of  the  subordina- 
tion of  characters,  successively  grounding  our 
divisions  upon  modifications  of  structure  be- 
coming less  and  less  important  as  we  proceed 
downwards ;  or  we  may  seek  to  distribute  ani- 
mals into  as  many  principal  groups  as  there  are 
well-marked  series,  each  of  these  series^  being 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  type  of  oiganization 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  simple  in  its 
descent.  Hie  former  of  these  principles  is  that 
which  was  first  developed,  ana  so  strenuously 
upheld,  by  the  great  Cuvier,  and  which  b  still 
aohered  to  by  a  Ieu^  proportion  of  the  natural- 
ists in  France  and  in  our  own  oountnr.  The  latter 
may  be  distinguished  in  many  of  the  systems 
which  have  appeared  in  Germany,  as  well  as  in 
some  which  have  emanated  from  other  quarters. 
It  may  be  said,  that,  as  there  can  be  but  one 
natural  system,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  impossible 
that  both  these  principles  can  conduct  to  true 
results.  This  would  oe  correct  if  animals  ex- 
hibited only  one  kind  of  relation  to  each  other. 
But  we  know  that  they  exhibit  more  than  one ; 
and  hence,  we  are  not  without  hope,  that,  not- 

*  We  may  mention  in  this  place,  that  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  Animal  Kingdom  has  been  reoentl v  broaght 
forward  by  Profeaaor  Ehrenberg  of  Berlin.  It  is  divided 
into  29  clames,  founded  on  the  organization,  and  on  the 
general  existence  of  one  type  of  stnictare,  as  respects 
the  system  of  sensation,  circulation^  locomotion,  nutri- 
tioo,  and  reproduction. — See  L'lnstitut.  1835,  i>.  305. 
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withstanding  the  opposite  nature  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  &y  may  come,  in  which  it  will  be 
found  possible  to  reconcile  the  views  to  which 
they  have  respectiyely  giren  birth.  Some  slight 
approach  to  this  reconciliation  already  shows 
itself  in  the  theories  of  those  naturausts  who 
distinguish  between  relatioMof<tfinity  properly 
so  called,  and  rekOtom  of  analogy.  It  does  not 
follow,  that  the  theories  themselves,  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  explain  these  relations,  and  to 
refer  them  to  given  laws,  are  necessarily  ooirect. 
Which,  or  whether  any,  of  them  can  oe  so  re- 
garded, is  a  matter  for  time  to  determine.  We 
would  here  simply  draw  attention  to  a  point 
which  may  hereafter  prove  in  some  measure  a 
bond  of  union  between  two  conflicting  opinions 
of  the  present  day,  and  conduct  at  length  to 
truths  of  which  it  will  be  then  found  that  each 
party  had  some  fisdnt  glimmerings. 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  their  views 
respecting  the  details  of  systematic  arrangement, 
— ^tnere  may  oftej;i  be  OMerved  certain  features 
of  resemblance  (not  of  identity)  in  the  general 
principles  from  which  naturalists  set  out.  This 
resemblance  may  be  especialljr  traced  in  two  very 
different  schools  estabushed  m  Germany  and  in 
our  own  country  respectivelpr.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  principle  first  laid  down  bv  Oken, 
that  the  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  are 
severally  characterized  by  the  particular  develop- 
ment 01  some  one  of  the  animal  functions,  and 
that  these  charactere  are  continually  reproduced 
in  the  subordinate  divisions,  causing  each  group 
to  contain  representations  of  those  above^  it, 
together  with  its  own  peculiar  type; — ^this  idea 


offeTB  some  analogy  to  the  "  Theory  of  R^prcscn- 
tation"  of  Mr  Swainson,*  which  is  itself  otdy  an 
extension  of  one  of  the  views  adopted  by  Mr 
Madeay.t — ^We  may  also  refer  to  the  idea,  that 
the  8um>rdinate  divisions  of  every  natural  group 
ara  controlled  by  some  fixed  number, — as  an- 
other point  of  resemblance  in  the  two  schoola. 
This  principle,  indeed,  seems  to  follow  from  the 
one  just  mentioned  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
since  if  two  groups  do  not  oontam  exactly  the 
same  number  of  oivisions,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  laiger  number  can  be  all  duly  represented 
by  the  smaller. 

That  Animula  do  appear,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances, to  rapresent,  as  it  were  symbolically, 
others,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  no 
immediate  affinity,  must  have  struck  the  most 
inattentive  observer.  It  is  also  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  these  relations,  as  well  as 
all  others,  are  in  accordance  with  some  fixed 
laws.  But  whether  these  laws  will  be  found  in 
the  end  exactly  as  they  are  laid  down  by  either 
of  the  parties  above  referred  to, — ^whether  by 
making  some  slight  modification  in  either  of 
their  peculiar  theories,  or  by  combining  their 
principles  in  any  manner, — ^we  may  be  able  to 
attain  ultimately  to  some  result,  not  very  difier- 
ent  irom  the  results  at  which  they  have  respec- 
tively arrived ; — ^these  are  questions,  which,  as 
we  said  before,  time  only  can  determine. 


*  Faun.  Bor.  Am.  part  2,  p.  ziriii.;  and  ClaMifieatioo 
of  Animals,  p.  286. 
f  Hone  £Dtom(dogioe,  part  2,  p.  518. 
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The  extremely  popular  character  of  Goldfixnith's  Natural  History,  divested  as  it  is  of  all 
systematic  ibrmality,  prevented  the  Editor  of  the  present  edition  from  identifying  the  EngravingSi 
in  all  their  detuls,  with  the  Text  of  the  work,  or  even  with  the  copious  Notes  that  have  h^n 
appended  to  every  page.  And  though  scientific  claasificationsy  immediately  referring  to  the 
Plates,  are  introduced  at  suitable  intervals,  some  little  difficulty  may  still  be  experienced,  by 
those  unacquunted  with  the  technical  and  scientific  arrangements  of  Natural  Histoiy,  in  obtaining 
the  information  they  dean  regarding  the  various  figures  illustrated.  To  remedy  apparent 
deficiencies,  and  to  supply  some  few  omissions  which  have  occuired  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  give  a  Greneral  Index  of  Plates,  in  which  every  figure  is 
named,  and  referred  either  to  a  particular  description  in  the  Text  or  Notes,  or  to  the  page  where 
it  finds  place  in  a  scientific  classification.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  work,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  figure  is  necessarily  referred  to  a  portion  of  the  text  which  treats  of  the  speeUi 
but  which  does  not  include  the  indimdwd  illustrated;  in  all  cases,  however,  where  it  appeared 
requirite  to  do  so,  particular  descriptions  have  been  introduced  into  the  Index,  imbodying  all 
necessary  information.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  several  of  the  Plates,  sudi  as 
those  referring  to  Organio  Remains^  McUuaea^  Polypiy  &o*f  <u^  immediately  connected  with 
abstruse  departments  of  Natural  History  which  have  not  yet  assumed  a  popular  form,  and  that 
therefore,  the  information  regarding  them  must  necessarily  be  technical  and  limited.  As, 
however,  the  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Cuts  thoroughly  illustrate  the  popular  portion  of  our 
subject,  it  will  form  no  objection  to  the  work  that  the  Engravings  include  a  variety  of  figures  of 
more  abstruse  details,  which,  indeed,  can  only  be  understood  through  the  medium  of  a  pictorial 
illustration,  and  concerning  which  we  can  give  littie  information  beyond  what  the  figure  itself 
conveys. 


^rTJTjnru~irirtj~u~M~ii~ii~~irw'TfV*>rM~i — i^T"'~<"T~"Tr'ir"r"'^^^  ^■^^■.^.^^^■y^^^— ^.__^y^ 


PLATE  I.— KATUBAL  8CENERT  AND  PHENOMENA. 
Tennites  Ant  Hills  p.  537,  iL  1  Simoom,  p.  10. 1. 


Social  AfUeuiBird^Nerta.    For  AMf,  p.  10,  iL 
Qtotto  of  Antiparoi,  p.  34,  i. 
loeberge,  p.  89, 1. 


y  etariui,  p.  42.  L 

Boa  Qbaat.    For  momiami.  p.  57,  et  leq.  i. 

ItiiiiigofthaNUe,p.79,t 


PLATE  U.— GEOLOGICAL  MAP  OF  EUROPE. 
This  plate  rebrs  to  the  Notes  at  p.  17-19, 28, 29,  and  to  the  text  oonneo^d  with  them. 

PLATE  UL— GEOLOGY. 

This  plate,  fai  a  aerlet  of  dght  ▼ignettes,  exhiblta  some  I  logical  Bdenoe.    Thev  refer  to  and  illustrate  the  intro- 
remariuble  natural  phenoraena  ooonected  with  Geo-  |  dootory  ohapten  in  VoL  L 
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GENERAL  INDEX  OP  PLATES. 


PLATE  lY.-ORGANIC   REMAINS. 

F0881L  MAMMALIA. 


Obdkbs. 


I.  Bmana^MaxL    Clearly  aaeertained  fossil  remidns 

of  the  human  species  have  nerer  yet  been  found. 

II.  Quadrumouia.  Apes  and  Monkeys.    Not  a  dngle 

species  of  qoadnunanoas  animals  has  been 

foond  in  a  fossil  state. 

III.  Cbrmwiisrf,  Bats,  &o.   Bats  have  been  discovered 

in  the  gypsum  of  the  Paris  basin. 

IV.  Intedioora,  Pamilt  2.  Camtvora.  Wolves,  foxes, 

bears,  hvienas.  tiger^  and  other  animals  of  this 
Famiiv  have  been  msoovered  in  a  fossil  state 
in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
V.  Aforrapia/Mi,  Opossums,  &0.    The  fossil  genera  of 

this  order  are  very  numerous. 
VL  Bodudia,  Beavers,  &o.  Animals  of  this  order 
have  been  ascertained  in  the  Pliocene  series, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  period. 
VII.  ^Umloto,  mostly  destitute  of  teeih.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  animals  of  this  order  is  the 
great  Megathurium,  fig.  6.  pL  4.  p.  22,  i. 

VIII.  PatMermaia^  thick  skinnea  animals,  including 
all  hoofed  auadrupeds.  For  fossil  remuns  of 
animals  of  this  order,  see  Palaotkenum,  Ano- 
plotherium,  fi^.  20, 88,  pi.  4.  p.  22, 23, 1. 

Oenus,  LopUodam,  Animals  of  tnis  genus  are  nearly 
allied  to  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.  Fifteen 
fossil  species  of  this  genus  have  been  ascer- 
tained. 

Genus,  AiUhracoiierium.  Some  species  approximate 
to  the  common  hog,  and  othera  to  tne  hippo* 
potamus. 

Genus,  Chetoptomut.  An  animal  somewhat  resembling 
the  babirouasa,  forming  a  connecting  link 
between  the  Anoplotherium  and  the  Peccary. 

QenvLtifAdopu.  Tliis  animal  must  have  been  formed 
nearly  Uke  the  hedge*  hog,  but  thrice  its  siae. 

Genun,  Mattodom,  (Mammoth.)  See  fig.  42,  pL  11, 
p.  5*28,  L 

Genus,  Elepkai.    See  fig.  27,  pt  4,  p.  23,  i. 

Genus,  Dinothenmm,  An  intermediate  link  between  the 
tapir  and  mastodon.    See  fig.  85,  pL  4,  p.  23,  i. 


Orobbs. 


Genus,  HhmoeeroB. 

Genus,  Equm»    The  horse  is  one  of  the  fossils  belonging 
to  the  Pliocene  periods  of  formation. 
IX.  Rmmmantia,    Sheep,  Deer,  &o.    Animals  of  this 
order  are  found  in  almost  all  the  newer  forma- 
tions. 

Gkttus,  Cervus,  (Stag.)  The  most  remarkable  animal 
of  this  genus,  which  has  been  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  is  the  elk  of  the  isle  of  Man,  which  is 
also  common  to  Ireland.  A  fine  specimen  of 
this  giffintic  animal  is  in  the  royal  museum  of 
the  coUege  of  Edinburgh,  almost  pofect.  It 
was  dug  up  in  the  parian  of  Kirk  Ralaffl  isle  of 
Man,  and  secured  for  the  university  by  the 
late  duke  of  AthoL  It  was  found  imbedded 
in  loose  shell-marl,  associated  with  numerous 
roots  and  branches  of  trees.  Over  the  marl 
was  a  bed  of  sand;  above  the  sand  a  stratum 
of  peat,  principally  composed  of  small  branchea 
and  decayed  leaves;  and  on  the  surface  of  all, 
the  common  alluvial  soil  of  the  country.  Its 
sise  is  greatly  superior  to  the  existing  dk  of 
America  and  Asia.  The  following  are  its 
dimensions: — 


Height  to  the  tip  of  the  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  which  is  the  highest 
point  of  the  trunk,    • 

Height  to  the  antwior  superior 
angle  of  the  scapula, 

Length  firom  the  first  dorsal  verte- 
bra, to  the  tip  of  the  os  coccygis, 

Deptli  of  the  tnorax,  firom  the  tip 
of  the  process  of  the  eighth 
dorsal  vntebra  to  the  sternum, 
at  the  Junction  of  the  eighth  rib. 

Lateral  or  horixontal  diameter  of 
the  thorax  at  the  widest  part, 
that  is,  at  the  eleventh  rib.       • 

Height  to  the  tip  of  the  right  nom, 


Ft     in. 

1 

5        4 
5       9 


2 

9 


n 


€\a%%  II 

BIRDa— See  p.  28^  L 

CIMV  HI. 
B£FTIL£S^--S4ep.23,L 


FISHES. 


Clasf  IV 

p.  24, 1. 


eia%%  V. 

FOSSIL  MOLLUSCA.— See  the^e 
in  their  Orders  and  Families  at 
p.  25-27,  i. 


1  Tooth  of  a  Bear. 

2  do. 

3  do. 

4  do. 

5  do. 

6  Megathurium  (greater), 

7  Jaw  of  Hyaena. 

8  Tortoise. 

9  Fish  (Politum). 

10  Tooth  of  Anoplotherium. 

11  do. 

12  Tooth  of  Palsotherium. 

13  do. 

14  Tooth  of  a  fish. 

15  Tooth  of  Tiger. 
IS  Tooth  of  Shark. 

17  Tooth  of  a  fish. 

18  Tooth  of  Doff  Fish. 

19  Vertebra  of  Mosaums. 

20  Anoplotherium  (common). 

21  Cranium  of  Ghrosourus. 

22  Tooth  of  do. 

23  Vertebra  of     do. 

24  Rib  of  do. 


PLATE  IV.-^RGANIO  REMAINS, 
p.  22-27,  Vol.  I, 

25  Part  of  Oocodile. 

26  Head  of  Crocodile. 

27  Elephant. 

28  Tooth  of  Wolf, 

29  Tooth  of  Tiger. 
SO  Fossil  tooth  of  Hyasna. 

31  Tusk  of  Fox. 

32  Tooth  of  Fox. 

33  Tooth  of  Rabbit. 

34  Tooth  of  Water  Rat. 

35  do. 

36  Head  of  Crocodilus  Priscns. 

37  Jaw  of  Elephant. 
88  PfeUeotherium  (little). 
39  Insect  from  Papenhcdin. 
40^ 

^2  >  Insects  from  Coal  Slate. 

43) 

44  Pleslosanms. 

45  Wing  of  Insect  In  spar. 

46  Trilobite  (Tailed  iVilobite  trrni 

Dudley). 

47  (]lawofCrab. 


Pig. 

48  Shrimp. 

49  Icthyosanrus  (common). 

50  Oab. 

51  Asteria. 

52  Oppiura  MillerL 

53  Asterias. 

54  Echinus. 

55  Cidaris. 

56  Nudeolites. 

57  Clypeos  Sinuatus. 

58  Spantangus  Cor. 
69  CHypeus  rotundatus  (a  speciea  of 

Echini.)^See  p.  26. 

60  Tubiporite. 

61  Madrepore. 

62  Ramose  aloyonite. 
&imoh  of  uis. 
MiUeporite. 
Fossil  seed  Pod.* 
Alcooite. 

^  I  Vertebrae  of  Encrinitc, 

69  Fossil  Sponge. 

70  Tulip  (alcyonia). 


63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
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71  Seliktei,  with  Bu k  of  T^oei 

72  sulk  of  Plant. 


LeaTa  of  Plants. 


Foafl  Nats. 


Flf. 

fiO  PVMdl  Nat. 

81  Leaf  of  Plant. 

82  FoMUWood. 

83  Bark  of  a  Tree  * 

84  FonU  Nnt.* 

85  Jaw  and  Toak  of  Dinotherium. 

86  Amblyptoms. 

Jgl  Scales  of  Fiihes(PoIltQm). 


Scales  of  Pishea. 


VSg. 

89- 

90 

91 

93  Scale  of  Salmon. 

94  Scale  of  Herring. 

95  Calymane  BlamenbaeliiL 


1} 


PLATE  V.-ORQANIO  RBBiAINS. 


FOSSIL  MOLLUSCA. 


These  are  eatalogaad  la  their  respeotlTe  Orders  and  Families  at  p.  25, 26«  Vot  i. ;  they  are  here  given  in  numerai 

order  for  facility  of  reference. 


Ftf. 

1  Baeolites  Faqjaaai.  ' 

2  Tmrtlites  tnbercolata. 

8  Ammonoceras  glossoidens. 
4  OrbaBtea  strianis. 

6  Ammonitea  Planatuliia. 
0  Gyrogoaa  ooatata. 

gl  AnuDOBaoea. 

9  Hamitos  oompmsos. 

10  YortieUlJa  atngUata. 

11  Polystomeila  orispa. 

12  SideroUtes  ealdtrapoid. 

13  Diaoorbia  Terionlanii. 

14  Plaeentnla  astricana. 

15  Leotiealina  rotulatiu 

16  Rotnlites  trachidiformis. 

17  MdoQta  ^hieroidea. 

18  Trilocalina  oommunia. 

19  Orbicalhia  tmcfaiata. 

20  Ghrtstellaria  Sqnammula. 

21  Beoiilina  operonlaria. 

22  UtaolA  diformis. 

23  Spirolina  eylindrica. 

24  GonUitea  pyramidata. 

25  Hipporites  infbndibiliformis. 

26  Beiemnitca  abbremtos. 

27  Belenmite. 

28  Bellerophon  ooma-arietia. 

29  Orthocera  annalata. 
SO  Nantiloa  striatua. 

31  Soapbitea  equalis. 

32  EUpaolethea  fm^tos. 

33  Eaomphilofl  pentangnlatus. 

34  Amplezna  ooralloides. 

35  Infandibnlam  recto. 

36  dzma  aoatna. 

37  Ser^ba  oonvolTnlas. 

38  Potooiides  concaTos. 

39  AistflBon  NosB. 

^  >  PUeoltts  plicatus. 
^  >  Riasoa  UbtIs. 


44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Paladina  oondnnata. 
Gypm  OTiformis. 
No  flff. 

Mnjcz  oentraruis. 
Emarginnla  crama. 
MelaiSa  striata. 

50  Torritella  conoidea. 

51  foirorbia  ooneaTQs. 

52  Fiisoa  longsTOB. 

53  Balaons  tesselatos. 

54  Rostellaria  rlmosa. 

55  Trochns  Benettise. 

56  Baodmim  reticosttm. 

57  Tohxta  spinoea. 


58  Gerithinm  geminatam. 

59  Pileopsis  unfiiis. 

60  Planorbis  eylindricos. 

61  Canis  bicatinattu. 

62  Anrioola  tuzvida. 

63  Lrmnaa  minima. 

64  Helix  globoaos. 

65  Phaslanella  anfploaa. 
06  Andllaria  aTcniformis. 

67  Torbo  mnrieatoa. 

68  Helioina  expansa. 

69  Goonlaria  quadrisalcata. 

70  Ampnllaria  aeata. 

71  Terebellnm  ftutforme. 

72  Olivia  SaHsbumiana. 

73  Conns  dtioius. 

74  Dentalinm  nitens. 

75  Marginella  quadmplioata. 

76  Colambella  pnnotata. 

77  Pyramis  tuigidns. 

78  Belemnite. 

79  Calyptnea  orbloulata. 

80  Ebuma  glabrata. 

81  Strombns  Uevis. 

82  Solarium  oanalieolatum. 

83  Nerita  trioarinata. 

84  PleoTotoma  clarioalaris. 

85  Gassidaria  carinata. 

86  Plenrotoma  tuberculosa. 

87  Voluta  rariipina. 

88  Turritella  imbricatoria. 

89  Calyptnea  trochiformis. 

90  Tumtella  proto. 

91  NeriU  Plutonis. 

92  Plenrotoma  rotata. 

93  Mitra  plioatula. 

94  Buccinum  semistriatnm. 

95  Tomatella  fiuciata. 

96  Gassidaria  echinoptera. 

97  T^roohus  Magus. 

98  YoluU  digiUHna. 

99  Fkseiolaria  turbinelloides. 

100  Natica  epiglottina. 

101  Mitra  Dtifresnei. 

102  Fosos  crispus. 

103  Plcurotoma  Yulpeenla. 

104  Buccinum  prismaticum. 

105  Solarium  variegatum. 

106  Torbo  rugosus. 

107  Plenrotoma  denticula. 

108  Yolota  oostaria. 

109  Galcarina  rarispini. 

110  Quinqneloculina  striatula. 

111  Nummilite. 

112  ClaTulina  cotrugata. 

113  Orula  seathen. 


Flf. 

114  Biloculina  oppoeita. 

115  Nnmmilites  oomplanata. 

116  Mures  striatua. 

117  No  fig. 

1 18  Nerinsea  Mossb. 

119  Scalaria  similis. 

120  Pleurotomaria  omata. 

121  Ghedonia. 

122  Ostrea  MarshU. 

123  Crtheria  exoleta. 

124  Mra  mandibula. 

125  Dueras  arietina. 

126  GardiU  i^ar. 

127  GardiU  planioostata. 

128  Grenatula  arieolaris. 

129  Pecten  qninqoeoostata. 
180  Pectunculns  costatus. 

131  Lutraria  gibbosa. 

132  Unio  raboonstrictos. 

133  Chama  halistoidea. 
184  Crassina  Inrida. 

135  Hinnltea  Dubisoni. 

136  Yenus  lineolata. 

mi  Ezogyra oonioa. 

139  Lingnia  mytilloldes. 

140  Megalodon  acnieata. 

141  Petricola  lamlnosa. 

\^\  Gcrrillia ariculoldes. 

144  Pachymya  gigas. 

145  Lima  gibbosa. 

146  Myaeoncha  eraesa. 

147  Terebratula  omitbocepliala. 

148  Thetis  minor. 

149  Yenns  Dammonenris. 

150  Pholadomya  Murchisonl. 

151  Hippodium  ponderosnm. 

152  Inocermus  suloatus. 

153  Axhios  angolatos. 

154  Sphsera  oorrugata. 

155  iunadontea. 

156  Spirifer. 

157  Plagiostoma  gigantea. 

158  Dianchora  striata. 

159  Tridacna. 

160  Terebratula  oondnna. 

161  Unknown. 

162  Trigonia  striata. 

163  Spirifer  cuspidatus. 

164  Magus  pumilns. 

165  Pentameros  AylsfordiL 

166  Productus  spinuloses. 

167  Teredo  antenautn. 

168  PoUicipes  sulcatns. 

169  Serpnla 


Plate  lY.  and  Y.  illustrate  the  whole  of  chapter  Y., 
voL  L,  and  the  Notes  connected  therewith;  taken 
togcthsr  they  oflbr  all  that  can  be  given  in  a  popular 


form  respecting  Organic  Remains:  the  details  hi  (his 
department  of  Natural  History  would  of  themselvai 
form  a  volume. 


■  TWtfS  arc  not  rvCsrrad  to  In  ths  teat:  their  namet  eonvey  all  the  Information  that  eau  be  ^l^reD  ooncsmhiff  tben. 
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aBNERAL  IND£X  OF  PLATB8. 


PLATE  TL— COMPARATiyE  HEIGHTS  OF  MOUNTAINS. 


Thif  pUta  will  be  found  a  very  pleasing  and  satlsfko- 
torr  aooompanimeDt  to  chapter  Xll.  toI.  L,  which, 
with  the  Notee  attached,  emDraoes  much  intereeting 


infonnation  regarding  the  general  oharaoter  and  stroo* 
tore  of  monntaina. 


Kg. 

1  Geoigian« 

2  Armeniao. 

8  Twhericaiean. 
A  Ciroanian. 
6  Cabardinor. 


PLATE  VII.— MAN. 
P.  218^214,  Vol.  L 


ng. 

0  Itehetiohenien. 

7  Ooasaok  of  the  Don. 

8  CoanokoftheUraL 

9  Eethonian. 
10  Moldavian. 


Kg. 

11  Finn. 

12  Amaut. 

13  Arabian. 

14  Mamelnke. 
16  Mameluke. 


Fig. 

16  Copt. 
17Tark. 

18  Egyptian. 

19  Persian. 

20  Hindoo. 


1  Yakoate. 
20stiak, 
8  Kalmne. 

4  Kizghises. 

5  Kaaanian. 

6  MoogoL 


PLATE  Vra.—MAN. 
P.214,VoLi. 


Ffg. 
7  Tomsk  Tartar. 

9  >  CUnese. 
lOJ 

12}  J»PM»e«e- 


Kamtsohadales. 


17  PrinoeWilliam'sSomid. 

18  Nootka  Soond. 


Rg. 

19  Maanimna.    Leader  of 

one  of  the  wild  tribes 
on  the  frontiexa  of 
t^era. 

20  Tijadanem.    Gcnenl 

of  the  Mohawks. 


lig. 
1 
2 


11 


Samoyede. 


Braailian  Botoknden. 


6  Bra^Uan  fi««T»airMi« 


PLATE  IX.— MAN. 
P.  21 4,  Vol.  L 


ng. 

7  Braiillan  Paris. 

8  Brasilian  Padachoe. 

10  >  Hottentots. 
lOj 


F^g. 

11  Hottentot. 

12- 


12-1 
18  I 

18j 


Boshmen. 


Fig. 

18  a.  b.  o»    Papoas  of  Van 
IMemen*8  Land. 

<s.  Gron-Ajnrat 

6.  Ara-Mmda. 


6a. 


Nogroes  (proper). 

6. 0.    Papoas  of  New 
Holland. 


Fig. 


PLATE  X.-MAN. 
P.  214,  VoL  i 
Fig. 


a.  EoQT-Noa-Bsri-Ghit. 
6.  Y-Erran  Goa-la-ga. 
0.  Qoire-Kine. 

6  Tatowirter.   Warrior  of 

Nnka-hiwa. 

7  Foxlsknd. 


81 

101 
11 


New  Zealaaders. 

Inhabitants  of  Ona- 
lashka. 
121  Inhabitants  of  Sand- 
13/      wioh  islands. 


Kg. 

14  Tammeamea,  prince  of 

the  Sandwicn  islands. 

15  Naba-Seba,   prince  of 

the  Thnor  Island. 

16  Otahdtan. 


MAMMALIA.— Plates  XI.  XII.  XIIL  XIV. 


ORDER  L  BIMANA.— See  p.  218—217,  Vol.  L 
ORDER  II.  QUADRUMANA. 


Qoadromanoas  animals  have  three  kinds  of  teeth; 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars;  all  the  four  extremities 
sre  prorided  with  hands,  which  fit  them  in  an  especial 
manner  for  climbing  trees.  The  thumb,  howerer,  aiflfers 


from  that  of  msn,  being  not  opposlble;  pectoral  mam- 
mie  two  or  four.  ThdLr  food  oonsists  of  fruits,  roots 
and  insects. 


Family  I.    Simia. 

Form  approaching  that  of  man; 
two  pectoral  mammae. 

Chimpanxee,  pi.  12.  f.  1 . 
Orang-outang,pL  12.  f.  2. 
Siamang.  pL  12.  f.  9. 
Gapped  Monkey. 

Full  bottomed  Monkey,  pi.  11.  f.  40. 
Proboscis  Monkey,  pL  13.  f.  44. 
Douc,  pi.  11.  f.  84. 
Entelius  Monkey,  pi.  12.  f.  4. 
Skull  of  S.  manrus.  pi.  11.  f.  22. 
Varied  Monkey,  pi.  12.  f.  5. 
Wbite^eyeUd  Monkey,  pU  12.  t  8. 
Black  Ape,  pL  12.  f.  7. 


Black  Baboon,  pi.  1 1.  f.  35. 
Bibnose  Baboon, pi.  12. f.  8. 

AMERiCAif  Monkeys. 

The  Coaita.  pi.  18.  f.  36. 
Capparo,  pi.  13.  f.  37. 
Araguato.  pi.  13:  f.  38. 
Homed  Giapajou,  pi.  12.  f.  10. 
Siamfari,  pi.  13.  t  89. 
Dourouconli,  pi.  12.  f.  1 1. 
Caoajao,  pi.  12.  f.  12. 

Family— OuiSTiTi. 

Striated  Monkey,  pi.  13.  f.  52. 
Silky  Tamarin,  pi  11.  f.  41. 


Family  II.    Lbmubs. 

Form  approaching  ouadrupeds; 
indsory  teeth  Tarying  in  fonn  and 
number;  nostrils  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  muBile;  first  finger 
of  the  lower  extremities  next  the 
thumb,  with  a  sharp  turned  up  nail 

Short-tailed  Indiis,  pi.  13.  f.  42. 
OtalicnuB  SenQgalensis,  pL  1 1.  f.  29. 
Fleecy  Indri«. 
Ruflled  Lemur,  pL  12.  t  13. 
Slender  Loris,  pi.  12.  f.  14. 
Slow  Lemnr,  pL  13.  C  43. 
Senegal  Galago,  pL  12.  f.  15u 
Banca  Tardus. j>L  1 3.  f.  45. 
Aye- Aye,  pi.  13.  f.  41. 


GSNERAL  INDEX  OF  PLATBS. 
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ORDER  III.    CARNASSIERS. 

Tliree  kinds  of  teeth,  the  molan  fonned  for  cutting  |  the  thnmb  of  the  anterior  feet,  never  oppodble  to  the 
mereij;  the  jaw  d^ole  of  a  Tertical  motion  onlj;  |  fingen. 


Family  I.    Chusoftbba. 

Fhi|ten  oonneoted  by  a  mcmbntoe, 
extending  from  the  anterior  to  the 
poeterior  nands,  answering  the  pur- 
pose of  win^  Inoiion  Tarying  in 
nomber ;  eanmiw  rather  strong;  mol- 
an  with  aoate  erowna. 

Tbibb  L    Galeopitreci. 

Naila  of  fingen  long  and  greatly 
hooked;  akin  of  tlte  membranes 
hairy  on  both  ridea. 

Oohigo,pL  12.1 16. 

The  following  arrangement  of 
the  fiata  ia  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Qray. 


Tubs  XL    Vbspebxiuoicbs. 

StA-Pmrnly.    BkMopkmm. 

Nasal  appendages  membranona, 
oomplioated ;  indeiz  finger  connating 
of  one  joint. 

Larvatna^pl.  IS.  f  47. 


SA-PcMily.    PI 

Nasal  appendage  aimple,  flesh}^ 
entire  or  double ;  index  finger  formed 
of  two  phalanges. 

JayeUn  Bat. 

Smb'Pamily,    PtenpuuB. 

Molars  obtnaely  tubercular ;  wings 
conical;  interfemoral  membrane  and 
tail  usually  wanting;  index  finger 


with  three  joints;  head  elongated, 
hairy. 

Ptenipns  Javaniens,  pL  13.  f.  46. 

Sab-Pawufy,    NoeHUomna. 

Molars  acutely  tnberculated ; 
wings  long,  narrow;  index  finger 
two-jointed;  head  shorty  obtuse; 
lips  Tcry  large;  tail  inounred. 

NoetiUo  Brasiliensis,  pL  12.  f.  17. 

StA-Pamay.     VuperiOiomM, 

Molar  teeth  aoutelr  tubular ;  wings 
large,  broad;  index  finger  of  only  one 
joint;  head  long,  hairy;  lipa  aimple; 
tongue  shMt;  tail  long. 

Yetpertilio  murinus.   Conmion  bat, 
pL  12.  f.  18. 


Family  L    IiisncnYOBA. 

Molars  haYiiig  various  aharp 
points;  in  some  species  the  canines 
uevery  hmv,  and  in  othen  short; 
teats  Tential,  sometimes  both  ven- 
trsl  and  pectoral;  legs  short,  always 
fonned  for  plantigrade  locomotion. 

Common  hedge-hog,  pL  12. 1 19. 
Shrew  moose,  pL  l2L  1 20. 
Pyrenees  desmary,  pi.  12. 1 21. 
TsoaTupaia,pl.l3.f.49. 
Guiadian  sealops,  pL  12.  f  24. 
Indhui  ehrysoonlons.  pi.  12.  f.  22. 
Common  mole,  pi.  12. 1 23. 
Tenree,  pL  12.  f.  25. 
Radiated  ooodylura,  pi  13.  f.  18. 

Family  II.    CAunYoiiA. 

Each  jaw  prorided  with  sin  in* 
ason;  molan  deroid  of  aharp 
pants;  canines  long  and  ationg. 

Tubs  L    Plamtiorades. 

Predatory  animals;  their  whole 
foot  from  toe  to  heel  placed  on  the 
groimd  while  walking. 

North  Anierlean  bear,  pi.  12.  f.  26. 
Racoon,  pi.  12.  f.  27. 
Bcowneoati.pl.  12.128. 
Potto,  pLl£  129. 
Amenean  badger,  pi.  IZ  f.  30. 
Teledu,  pL  13.  t  4^ 


ORDER  IV.     . 

TToWerene,  pi.  12.  f.  31. 
Ratel. 

Tbibb  II.    Digitioradbs. 

Predatory  animals,  which  walk  on 
their  toes  only. 

la  StA-iUemoiU'-Wiih  tubercu- 
lous tooth  beUnd  the  great  carni- 
vorous tooth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

Canada  martin.  pL  12.  f.  32. 
American  alniiik,pl.  12.  f.  38.  Variety 

of  ditto  the  Chinee,  pL  12.  f.  34. 
Pondicherry  otter,  pi.  12.  f.  85. 
Sea  otter,  pi.  ll.f.  86. 

7nd  Sub'dmskm.—'HKfing  two  tu- 
bercular teeth  behind  tne  great 
oanine  one  in  the  upper  jaw. 

English  pohiter,  pL  13.  t  57. 

1.  Pupils  of  the  eyes  circular. 

Section  L  Head  donnfted;  parie- 
tal hemes  impereeptibiT  shelving 
towards  each  other;  condyles  of  the 
under  jaw  parallel  with  the  upper 
molars.  Austrslian  dog,  greyhound, 

&0. 

Sectiom  IL  Head  moderately 
elongated ;  parietals  approaching 
each  other  nom  their  Insertions, 
but  sliriitlr  diveigent.  Spaniel, 
shepherd's  dog,  &o. 


StcHom  IIL  Mussle  more  or  less 
truncated,  cranium  considerably 
elerated;  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw 
placed  above  the  line  of  the  uppst 
molara.   Bull  dog,  mastiff,  wol^fta 

2.  Pupils  of  the  eyes  long;  tail 
long  and  bushy.    Foxes. 

Fulvous  fox,  pi.  13.  f.  59. 

Hyena  dog,  pL  11.  t  89. 

8mith*8  fennee,pL  11.  t  87. 

Civet,  pi.  12.1  &. 

Type  paradoxurus.  pi  12.  f.  37. 

Steedman'a  cynictis. 

Glray  ichneumon,  pi.  13. 1 19. 

Gape  Suricate,  pi.  12.  f.  38. 


3nf  SMh-dimn9n.^Ot  Digitigrades 
destitute  of  a  tubercular  tooth  be* 
hind  the  large  canine  one  in  the 
under  jaw. 

Spotted  Hyena,  pL  13.  f.  53. 
Clouded  Tiger,  pi.  13.  f.  58. 

Family  HI.    Amphibia. 

Feet  enveloped  in  the  slLtn,  short, 
fine  shaped,  and  adapted  for  swim> 
ming,  hind  feet  placed  horiaontally ; 
incisors  generally  f  f  }. 

Common  Seal.  pi.  18. 1  63. 
Proboscis  Seal. 
Sea  Bear,  pi.  13.  f  65. 
Walrus,  pi.  13. 1 64. 


ORDER  V.     MARSUPIAUA. 


Teeth  of  the  various  sub-divirioDS  differing  consider- 
ably; young  produced  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  are 
BiatiDed  in  an  eztenal  pouch,  which  is  supported  by 


two  msrsupial  bones;  thumbs  of  hind  extremities, 
mostly  distmot  snd  opposable  to  the  fingers,  in  most 
species. 


\d  SbMiDMoii.— With   canhics 
•sd  insectivorous  cheek  teeth. 

Vliginisn  Opposum,  pL  12.  f.  39. 
Yapock,  oL  13. 1 55. 
Spotted  Dasyuras,  pL  13.  f.  56. 
Raffles'  Gymnura,id.  18.  f.  20. 
Long  Nosed  Pterameles,  pL  13.  f.  54. 

WA5  rfwsMii.— Inmsotsf,  lower 


ones  very  long;  canines  in  lower  jaw, 
very  small  or  none. 

Cook'a  Phalanger,  pi.  13.  f.  21. 
Flyuig  Petourirta,  pi.  14.  f.  25. 

3ri  S¥h-dimti(m. — Incisors  f ;  the 
lower  ones  very  long  and  ahdving; 
canineaf  f. 


Kangaroo  Rat,  pi.  13.  f.  23. 
Large  Kangaroo,  pi.  12.  f.  40. 
Koda,  pi.  12. 1 41. 

4A  Sisft-dfnfMMt.— Incisors  |;  no 
canines. 

Wombat,  pL  12.  f.  42. 

Uk  Sub-dinmom, — Not  marsupial. 

Wiate-fitoed  Aiotictes,  pL  11.  t  90 


iixxiv 


GBNERAL  INDEX  OF  PLATES 


ORDER  YL    RODENTIA. 


Eaoh  jaw  nroyided  with  two  Iazg«  ineiaots,  nparated 
from  the  molan  by  an  open  spaoe;  deititate  of  eanine 
leeth;  lower  Jaw  articulated  by  a  longitadinal  condyle, 


orbits  not  separated  from  the  temporal  fosssB ;  the  Zjfco- 
matio  arches  small;  toes  Tarying  in  number.  Gattmg 
teeth  of  a  rodent,  pi.  11.  f.  19. 


Stdhnl.    Provided  wilhCheieles. 

BeaTcr,  pi.  12.  f.  43. 
Ondatra,  pi.  13.  f.  25. 
Water  Gampagnol,  pi.  12.  f.  49. 
Hairy  Sigmadon,  pL  1 1.  f  17. 
Drammond's  Neotoma,  pi.  13.  f.  26. 
Florida  Neotoma^  pi.  18.  f.  6. 
Prickly  Sigmadon,  pi.  11.  f.  14. 
Lapland  Lemming,  pi.  18.  f.  27. 
Rongh-haJred  Echimys,  pi.  18.  f.  12. 
Common  Dormoase,  pi.  13.  f.  13. 
Coypou,  pi.  13.  f.  9. 

\at  ^A-diouiofL    Spmdm  rait  of 
ike  dd  OotUinmU. 

Field  Monse,  pi.  18.  f.  40. 


^MdM-dhukm.  DedHtUeof^tmea. 
Anuritxui  Ral». 

Red  Rat. 

Zrd  Sidt-divmon.    S^pinous  Rats. 

Perchal  Rat,  pi.  13.  f.  10. 
Ck>mmon  Hamster,  pi.  12.  f.  44. 
Douglas's  Geomya,  pi.  1 1.  f.  44. 
Douglas's  Camas  Rat,  pL  13.  t.  29. 
JerW  pL  13.  f.  22. 
Labraaore  Sweeping  House,  pi.  13. 

f.  5. 
The  Sralaz,  pi.  13.  f.  4-. 
Coast  BathyeignSspL  13.f.  1. 
Cape  pedetes,  pi.  13.  t.  8. 
Alpine  Mannot,  pi.  18.  f  7. 


Franklm's  Mannot,  pi.  12.  f.  45. 
Foumier's  Capromys,  pi.  13.  f.  8. 
Chid^asee  SquirreLpl.  12.  f.  46. 
Lesser  American  fiyiqg   Squirrel, 
pi.  14.  f.  10. 

Section  IL    WUk  imperfkt  damdeo^ 
ornone. 

Crested  Porcupine,  |>1. 12.  f.  50. 
Fasciculated  Porcupine,  pi.  14.  f.  1 3. 
Chfaichilla,pl.  13.f.  11. 
Rabbit,.pl.^3.f:i5. 
P!ka,pl.  ]3.f.  14. 
Capybara.  pi.  12.  f.  47. 
Ghunea  Pig,  pi.  18.  £  16. 
Agouti,  pi.  13.  f  17. 
Brown  Paoa,  pi.  1 3. 1 50. 


ORDER  TIL    EDENTATA. 

Destitute  of  incisors  in  either  jaw;  sometimes  having  I  the  toes  rariable  in  number,  and  protected  by  strong 
molars  only;  some  species  are  altogether  without  teeth;  |  nails. 


Tribe  I.    Tardigrada, 

Face  short,  with  canines  and 
molars,  or  with  the  latter  only ;  niuls 
long,  bent. 

Three- toed  Sloth,  pi.  14.  f.  8. 
Cnyier's  Megathunum. 


Tribe  II,    Ejbdientia,  or  dig^ 
Edentata, 

Muzzle  generally  elongated;  with 
molar  teeth  only,  sometimes  none. 

Nine- Banded  Armadillo,  pi.  14.  f.  7. 
Cape  Ant-Eater,  pi.  18.  f.  31. 


Great  Ant-Eater,  pi.  14.  f.  6. 
Indian  Manis.  pi.  18.  f.  28. 
Truncated  ChlamyphoruSypl.  18.  f  2. 
Sphiy  Echidna,  pi.  13.  f.  60. 
Duck-billed  Platypus,  pi.  13.  f.  61. 

The  Bill  is  represented  pi.  52.  f. 

49;  a  fore  foot,  f.  47;  and  a  hind 

foot,  f.  31. 


ORDER  Till.    PACHYDERMATA. 

Thick  skinned  animals,  with  three  kinds  of  teeth.  I  terminated  with  strong  nails  or  hoofs,  destitute  of 
feet   provided  with  toes,  yariable  in  number,  ana  |  davioles. 


Family  I.    Proboscidba. 

Upper  incisors  in  the  form  of 
tnsks;  molars  compound,  few  In 
number;  five  toes  on  all  the  feet; 
provided  with  a  proboscis. 

Indian  Elephant,  pi.  14.  f.  1. 

African  Elephant,  pi.  14.  f.  2. 

Mammoth,  pi.  1 1 .  f.  42.  Found  fossil 
only,  in  North  America.  Grinder 
of  Mammoth,  pi.  1 1.  f.  16. 


Family  IL    Tsins  Pachydermata. 

Mostly  with  three  kinds  of  teeth, 
two  at  least,  in  others  feet  with  four 
or  two  toes. 

Hippopotamus,  pi.  12.  f.  48. 
Domestic  Hog,  pi.  13.  f.  34. 
Ethiopian  Boar,  pi.  13.  f.  85. 
CoUared  Peccary,  pi.  14.  f.  3. 
Greater  Anoplotherium,p1. 52.  f.  43: 

and  skeleton,  pi.  4.  f.  20.    Found 

in  a  fossU  state  only. 


Indian  Rhinoceros,  pL  14.  f.  5. 
Cape  Hyrax,  pi.  14.  f.  4. 
The  Little  Pal»otherium,pI.  4.  f.  38. 
American  Tapir,  pL  14.  f  i6. 

FAKrLY  III.     SOLIDUNOVLA. 

With  three  kinds  of  teeth;  only 
one  visible  toe,  and  a  strong  hoof  on 
each  foot. 

Ass,  pi.  13.  f.  32. 


ORDER  IX.    RUMINANTIA. 


With  three  kinds  of  teeth,  but  destitute  of  incisors 
In  the  upper  jaw;  without  clavicles;  feet  with  two- 
hoofed  toes;  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  united; 


organs  of  digestion  calculated  for  ruminating,  and  con- 
sisting of  four  stomachs;  they  feed  on  vegetables;  and 
embrace  a  wide  geographical  range. 


TrIBB  I.     CAMBLIDiB. 

Feet  with  homy  soles;  canines  in 
both  sexes;  no  horns. 

Bactrian  Camel,  pi.  18.  f.  62. 
The  Lama,  pi.  13.  f.  51. 

Tribe  II.    Cervidjs. 

Feet  bisalcated;  no  horns:  males 
with  canines  in  the  upper  jaw. 

Thibet  Musk,  pi.  14.  f.  12. 

Nepaul  Stag,  pi.  14.  f.  11. 

Elk. 

Roebuck. 

Brocket. 

Mnn^ak. 


TRIBB  III.     GiRAPPIDiK. 

F^ntal  process  prolonged  in  the 
form  of  horns,  covered  with  a  hairy 
skin  in  both  sexes. 

Giraffe,pl.  14  f.  9. 

Tribb  IV.    Caprida. 

Horns  persistent,  Rheathing  upon 
an  osseous  nucleus,  nearly  solid, 
receiving  its  increase  by  uinnal 
rings  at  the  base. 

Chamois,  pi.  14.  f  15. 


The  following  subgenera  are  pro- 
posed by  Mi^or  Hamilton  Smith: — 

Prong-homed  Antelope. 
Blue  Antelope. 
White  Oryx. 
White-faced  Gaselle. 

Division  II. 

Homs  in  the  male  only. 

Conunon  Antelope. 
Cream-coloured  Antelope. 
Steenbock. 

Sharp-homed  Antelope. 
Four-homed  Antelope. 
Four- tufted  Antelope. 


GENERAL  INDEX  OP  PLATES. 


Salft  Antelope. 
HmnoMd  Antelope. 
DaTaaoelTa  Antelope. 
Orine  Antelope. 
Wool-bearing  Antelope. 


Domettio  Goet,  pL  14.  f.  14. 
Afnean  Sheep,  pi.  14.  f.  18. 


RuminantU.    Contiimed.) 


The  four  followinff  are  aab- 
generm,  aoooidliv  to  Major  Hamil- 
ton Smith:^ 


(Order  IX. 

BnbaSa. 
Impoofo. 
Koodoo. 
NeelGhan. 


TkIBI  ▼.     BOTIDJB. 

Homa  (in  both  lexea)  peniatent. 
round,  amooth,  ne^er  atnight,  ana 
invariably  pUoed  npon  the  aidea  of 
the  frontala;  moszle  broad;  femalea 
with  an  udder;  atatore  large;  gre- 
garioua. 


Gno. 

HaakOx,Dl.  1S.f.SS. 

Amerioan  Biaon,  pL  14. 1 17. 


Halo 
aaauD- 


ior  Smith  givea  the  foUoving 


Cape  Ox. 

TheBiaoo. 

Uraa. 

Amoa  depreiaioomlt. 


ORDER  X.    CETACEA. 

Body  formed  like  a  fiah,  terminated  by  a  cartilaginoua  |  extremitlea  formed  like  fina;  teeth  oonioal  or  none; 
eaudai  appendage  placed  horlxontally;  two  anterior  |  akin  amooth,  entirely  deatitute  of  hafar. 


Family  L    Sikkiiia. 

Herblvorooa  Cetaoeai. 

Bengal  ICanatoa,  pi.  14.  f.  21. 
Dngmig,  pL  14.  f.  i9. 
Noithem  Stellerua. 


Family  II.    Cbtacba. 

Teeth  oonical,  of  none;  noetrila 
aaaoming  the  form  of  apiraolea;  akin 
amooth,  ahining,  and  destitute  of 
hairs  on  evenr  fixt;  mamm»  placed 
near  the  anal  opening. 


Porpoise,  pi.  14.  f.  22. 
Narwal,  pL  14.  £  20. 

T&ibbII.  Labom-bmatidCbtacba. 

Great-headed  Oaohalot,  pi.  1 4. 1 24. 
1  Common  Whale,  pL  14.  t  23. 


PLATE  XL—MAHMALIA. 


a. 

BB. 

e. 

DD. 

BB. 

f. 
G. 


IL 


Pf. 

1  Craidnm  of  the  Cancanan.  p.  217,  i. 

2  Coronal  aorfaoe  of  do.,  p.  217,  t 

5  Cranium  of  the  Mongolian,  p.  217,  i. 
4        Do.  Ethiopian,  p.  217,  i. 

6  O>ional  aurfaoe  of  do.,  p.  217,  L 

6  Craninm  of  an  Ancient  Greek,  p.  217, 1. 

7  Incisory  Tooth  of  Man. 

8  Canine  Tooth  of  Man. 

9  Molar  Tooth  of  Man. 

10  Incisory  Tooth  of  a  Lion. 

11  Canine  Tooth  of  a  Lion. 

12  Molar  Tooth  of  a  Lion. 

13  Skeleton  of  a  Monkey. 

Bonis  or  tbi  Trumr. 

The  Stem  am,  or  breast  bone. 

The  MTenth  or  last  true  rib. 

The  cartilage  of  the  ribs. 

The  twelltii^  or  but  of  the  fire  falsa  ribs. 

The  lambar  rertebns.  with  their  intenrertebral 

cartilages  and  traosrerse  proeessea. 
The  OS  aacruni. 
The  OS  innonfaiatam,  compoeed  of  the  os  fliun 

A,  OS  pubis  X  and  tlie  os  ischium  b. 

BoHBS  or  TBB  Soraaioa  RxracHiTT. 

Tiu»  clariele  fixed  before  to  the  first  piece  of 
the  sternum,  and  outwards  to  the  acromium 
of  thesespula  1. 
The  scapula:  abore  It  to  the  eeniz  of  the 
scapula*  and  below  the  oat«rard  extreroitf 
of  the  deride,  the  superior  costs,  and  eora. 
coid  process  are  seen« 
The  OS  humeri. 

The  head,  or  biiU  of  the  os  humeri :  on  each 
side  are  seen  the  Intemsl  and  external  tuber- 
des  of  the  os  humeri,  and  farther  out,  the 
groore  for  lodging  the  tendon  of  the  long 
bead  oi  the  biceps  rausde. 
The  inner  condyle  oftheos  humeri. 
The  outer  do. 

The  radius,  at  the  end  of  which  to  its  head. 
The  ulna,  at  the  upptr  end  of  which  to  the 
conmoid  process. 
Q^— OQ.  Bones  of  the  carpus,  elaht  in  number. 
NN.         The  metacarpal  bone  oi  the  thumbs. 
PP.  The  metacarpal  bones  of  the  fingers. 

The  t«ro  bones  of  the  thumbs. 
&<-^IL    The  three  phalanges  of  the  fiugen. 

Bonas  or  trb  InrBaioa  ErraaHiTT. 

The  OS  femnris,  the  ball  or  head  of  the  bone  to 

lodged  in  the  acetabulum. 
The  cerrix  of  the  bone. 
The  large  trochanter. 
The  small  trochanter. 
The  inner  condyle. 
The  patella,  placed  upon  the  trochlea  of  the  os 

femoris. 
ThatiMa. 

The  head  of  the  tibia- 
The  tubercle  of  the  tiMa. 
Tba  malleolus  intemius. 


RK. 


T. 

a. 

LL. 
MM. 


ti 


8. 

la. 

14. 

IS. 
!«. 
T. 

U. 
17- 
18. 
19- 


V. 


Fig. 


The  fibula,  the  upper  end  of  which  to  eonnectsd 
with  the  tibia. 

The  malleolus  extemus. 

The  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

The  prqieetioo  of  the  os  ealds. 

The  metatarsal  bones  of  the  four  toes, 
yy  YYY.  The  phalanges  of  the  toeik  or  of  the  lower 
bunds  In  monkeys  and  other  quadruraanous 
animals. 

The  pelvis. 

The  Tertebrm  of  the  tail,  or  caudal  Tertebne. 
Thto  organ  in  man  consists  but  of  a  sinffla 
bone  rinng  out  of  the  lower  part  of  the  pdvli^ 
and  is  termed  the  os  coeeygls,  f.  S7. 


SO. 
WW. 
21. 
XX. 


S9S2. 
ss. 


U  Jawa  of  the  Prickly  Sigmadon. 

15  Molar  Teeth  of  the  Neotomn  Floridana. 

16  Molar  Tooth  of  the  Maatodon  of  America. 

17  Skull  of  the  Hairy  Sigmadon. 

18  Incisory  Tooth  of  the  iaodan  Piloridea,  (viewed  ex- 

teriorly). 

19  Do.,  (viewed  anteriorly). 

20  Do.,  (viewed  interioriy). 

21  Oaniam  of  the  Mansnata  Javanloa. 

22  Sknll  of  the  SemnopKheeos  Manma,  p.  508,  i. 

24  \  Hands  of  the  OrangOatang,  p.  491,  i. 

25J 

26  >.  Molar  Teeth  of  the  Tiverra  Ghmoilia. 

27/ 

28  Teeth  of  the  Viveirm,  (front  view),  e 

29  OtolleDoa  Senegalenna. 

80  White-flued  Arotiotee. 

81  Hhidfoot  of  the  Omithorynohna,  p.  488,  L 

82  Craninm  of  the  Amerioan,  p.  217,  L 

83  Do.  MaUyan,  p.  217, 1 

84  Done,  p.  807,  i. 

35  Black  Baboon,  p.  499,  i. 

86  Sea  Otter. 

87  Smith's  Pemieo. 

38  Skeleton  of  a  Horse. 

a.  The  post(*rior  maxillary,  or  Jaw  bone. 

b.  The  superior  maxillary,  or  upper  Jaw. 

c.  The  orbit  or  carity  in  wMdi  the  eye  is  contained. 

d.  The  nasal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  nose. 

e.  The  tutur^diriding  the  parietal  bones  below,  from 

the  occipital  bones  above. 
t        The  inferior  maxillary  bone,  eontainfaig  the  upper 
indsorB  or  cutting  teeth. 

B.  The  seven  eerrical  vertebrtt,  or  bones  of  the  neck. 

C.  The  eighteen  dorsal  Tertebrs%  or  bones  of  the  bade. 

D.  The  six  lumbar  rertebnsb  or  bones  of  the  loins. 
B,      The  five  sacral  vertebrs,  or  bones  of  the  paunch. 
F.       The  eaudai  Tertebrm,  or  bones  of  the  taiL 

0.  The  scapula,  or  shoulder  blade. 

H.      The  sternum,  fore-part  of  the rhest  or  breast  bone. 

1.  The  costa^  or  ribs,  seven  or  eight  of  which,  articu. 

latlng  with  the  sternum,  are  called  the  trus  rite, 
and  the  remaining  ten  or  eleren,  which  are 
united  by  a  eartilsge,  are  called  the/oXse  rib$> 
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(PUte  XL— Munnudia.    CoaUnaed.) 


oo. 
p. 

Si- 

S8. 


The  nuUaa,  or  bono  of  the  fore-arm. 

The  iilna»  or  elbow,  with  ite  proeeei,  the  olecnoioD. 

The  earpat,  or  knee,  oonaliitlnff  of  eeren  bonet. 

The  meucvpel,  or  shank  boneat  the  large  meta- 
carpal, or  cannon,  or  ahank  m  fkxmt,  and  the 
■mailer  metacarpal,  or  aploiit  bone  behind,  g. 
The  fore-paitem  and  foot.  eonaUtlnr  of  the  oe 
snflhiginu,  or  upper  and  lonrer  paatem  bone, 
with  the  lesamoid  bone*  behind,  articolating 
with  the  common  and  greater  pattern  i  the  o« 
eoronm,  or  l««er  pattern,  the  ot  pedliL  or  coffin 
bona,  mad  the  ot  naTicalar,  or  ihnttle  bone,  not 
leen,  and  articulating  with  the  tmaller  paatem 
and  coffin  bonet ;  k.  the  corretponding  bonea  of 
the  hind  feet. 

The  nnall  metacarpal,  or  iplent  bonet. 

The  pelvia,  or  haanch,  oondtting  of  three  portiont ; 
the  ilinm,  the  toddam,  and  the  puMa. 

The  femor,  or  thigh  bonet. 

The  patella,  placed  on  the  itMe  Joint. 

The  tiUa,  and  flbola  (the  latter  it  a  small  bone 
behind)  are  alto  called  tlie  ham  bonet. 


TT.   The  bonet  of  the  tanoi,  or  hoek»  dx  fai  nnmber. 

UU.  The  metatanala  of  tlie  hind  leg.  called  thank  or 
common  bonea. 

WW.  The  ot  caldt,  or  p<rint  of  the  hock. 

XX.  The  tetimoid,  or  fetlock  bonet. 
Fig. 
SS  Hysna  Dog. 

40  Fall-bottomed  Monkey,  p.  490,  i. 

41  Silky  Tamarin. 

42  Ifammoth,  p.  628,  i. 

43  Greater  Anoplotherltim. 

44  Skull  of  Douglas's  Geomys. 
46  Hand  of  the  Aye- Aye. 

46  Cranium  of  a  Carib,  p.  217,  i. 

47  Fore-foot  of  the  Onuthorynehus,  p.  488, 1. 

48  Teeth  of  Camivoroufl  Animals. 

a.  Inoisory;  6.  Osnlne;  0.  Molar. 
AB  Mouth  of  the  Omithorynchns,  p.  488,  u 


Rg. 

1  Ohimpansee,  p.  491.  i. 

2  Orang-Outang,  p.  491,  i. 
8  Ratel. 

4  Entellus  Monkey,  p.  60CL 1. 
6  Varied  Monkey,  p.  490,  L 

6  White  eyelid  Monkey,  p.  606,  i. 

7  Black  Ape,  p.  498,  L 

8  Rib-nose  Baboon,  p.  499, 1. 

9  Siamang.p.  498,  L 

10  Homed  8apaJou.p.  608,  L 

1 1  Douroucouli.  p.  608,  i. 

12  Gaqa)ao,  p.  608,  i. 

18  Raffled  Lemur,  p.  611 ,  t 
14  Slender  Loris. 
16  Senegal  Qalago. 

16  Coluffo. 

17  BrazUiensis. 


PLATE  Xn.— MAMMALTA. 
Fig. 

18  Common  Bat,  p.  471, 1. 

19  Common  Hedge-h<ML  p.  461,  i. 

20  Shrew  Mouse,  p.  463, 1. 

21  Pyrenees  Desmary. 

22  Indian  Chmoohlorls. 

23  Common  Mole,  p.  467,  L 

24  Canadian  Scalops. 
26  Tenreo,  p.  464,  i. 

26  North  American  Bear,  p.  646, 1. 

27  Racoon,  p.  654,  L 

28  Brown  Coati,  p.  308,  L 

29  Potto. 

SO  American  Badger,  661,  L 

31  Wolverene,  p.  424, 1. 

32  Canada  Martin,  p.  417, 1. 
S3  American  Skunk,  p.  421, 1. 
34  Weasel,  p.  611,  i. 


Fig. 

36  Pondioherry  Otter,  p.  476,  L 
36*  Civet,  p.  423,  i. 

87  Tjrpe  Paradoxurus. 

88  Cape  Surieate. 

39  l^qiiinian  Oppossnm.  n.  611, 1. 

40  Lan»  Kangaroo,  p.  660,  L 

41  Ko^ 

42  Wombat. 

43  Beaver,  p.  477, 1. 

44  Common  Hamster,  p.  464,  i. 
46  FVanklin*s  Marmot,  p.  441.  u 

46  Chickasee  Squirrel,  p.  iSo,  U 

47  Gapybara,  p.  444,  L 

4^  Hippopotamus,  p.  632, 1. 

49  Water  CampagnoL 

60  Crested  Poroupine,  p.  464,  i. 


1  Coast  Bathyergus. 

2  Truncated  Chlamyphorus. 
8  Cape  Pedetes. 

4  Spalax,  p.  461,  i. 

6  Labradore  Sweeping  Mouse. 

6  Florida  Neotoma. 

7  Alpine  Marmot,  p.  441, 1. 

8  Foumler^s  Capromys. 

9  Coypou. 

10  Perohal  Rat. 

11  Chinchilla. 

12  Rough-hairea  Echimys. 

13  Conunon  Dormouse,  p.  463,  t 

14  PIka. 

16  Rabbit,  p.  434,1. 

16  GnhieaPig,p.  444,1. 

17  Agouti,  p.  444,  L 

18  Radiated  Condylura. 

19  Grar  lohneumon,  p.  419, 1. 

20  Raffles'  Gymnura. 
81  Cook'te  Phalanger. 
22  Jerboa^  p.  461,  L 


PLATE  Xm.— MAMMALIA. 

Fig. 

2  J I  Kangaroo  Rats. 

26  Ondatra. 

26  Drummond's  Neotoma. 

27  Lapland  Lemming,  p.  466, 1. 

28  Indian  Manis. 

29  Douglas's  Camas  Rat. 
80  Duplioate  of  No.  26. 
31  Cape  Ant-Eater. 

82  Ass,  p.  268,  L 

33  Musk  Ox,  p.  281,  L 

34  Domestio  Hog,  p.  344,  i. 
36  Ethiopian  Boar.  p.  343, 1 

36  Coaita,  p.  608.  L 

37  Capparo,p.  608.1. 
88  Aragnato,  p.  608, 1. 

39  Siamiri,p.608,i. 

40  Field  Mouse,  p.  462,  U 

41  Aye-aye. 

42  Short-tailed  Indris. 

43  Slow  Lemur,  611,  i. 

44  Proboscis  Monkey,  p.  490, 1. 


46  Banea  Tarsius. 

46  Pteropus  Javanicus. 

47  Larvatus. 

48  Teledu. 

49  Tana  Topaia. 

60  Brown  Paca.  p.  444, 1. 

61  Lama,  p.  640, 1. 

62  Striated  Monkey,  p.  608, 1. 

63  Spotted  Hvaena,  p.  409«  i. 

64  LoDg-nosea  Perameles. 
66  Ta{wok. 

66  Spotted  Dasynrus. 

67  English  Pointer,  p.  891,  L 

68  Clouded  Tiger,  p.  874.  u 

69  Fulvous  Fox,  p.  406,  L 

60  Spiny  Echidna. 

61  Duckbilled  Platypus, p.  488. 

62  Bactiian  Camel,  p.  686,  i. 

63  Common  Seal,  p.  481,  L 

64  Walrus,  p.  487. 1. 
66  Sea  Bear,  p.  486, 1. 


Pig. 

1  Indian  Elephant,  p.  616,  i. 

2  African  Elephant,  p.  616,  L 
8  Collared  Peccary,  p.  348, 1. 
4  Cape  Hyrax. 

6  Indian  Rlunoceros,  p.  629,  L 

6  Great  Ant-Eater. 

7  Nhie-BandedArmadaio.p.469,i. 

8  Three-toed  Sloth,  p.  667,  L 

9  Giraffe,  p.  634,  L 


PLATE  XIY.— MAMMALIA. 

Rg. 

10  Lesser  American  Flying  Squirrel, 

p.  436,  L 

11  NepaulStag,  p.  319,1. 

12  TUbet  Musk,  p.  318,  L 

13  FucioulatedFiorouplne,p.464,L 

14  Domestio  Goat,  p.  299, 1. 
16  Chamois,  p.  804,  L 

16  American  Tapir,  p.  662, 1. 

17  American  Bison,  p.  276,  L 


Pig. 

18  African  Sheep,  p.  293,  L 

19  Dngoog. 
20NanriiLp.260,iL 

21  Senegal  Manatus. 

22  Porpoise,  p.  264,  iL 

23  Common  Whale,  p.  251, 11. 

24  Great-headed  Cachalot,  p.262,iL 
26  Flying  Squirrel,  p.  440, 1 
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OBNITHOLOGY— Platbs  XV.  XVI.  XVII.  XVIIL  XIX.  XX- 


iHTBODUCnOlt,  p.  zzi  to  zziU. 


PLATE  XV.-ORNITH0L0GT. 


1  ChUEon  Vultore,  p.  42,  U. 

2  Whlto-headed  EmIo,  p.  33,  U. 
8  JflKfilooii,p.  45,  ii. 

4  Dftlhoiuiei  Owl.  p.  65,  U. 
£  OcmJ  TltmoDM,  p.  151,  U. 

6  Abyidiuan  HombUL 

7  Rsfvn,  p.  87,  iL 

8  OMudA  Jay,  p.  98.  ii. 

9  Wryneok,  p.  103^11. 

10  SMredMino. 

11  NoiiT  BoUflr,  p.  99,  U. 

13  Red-Wged  Grow,  p.  87,  iL 

13  WattleBird. 

14  Amcrioao  KinflM- 


15  Cliiiieae  Oriole,  p.  148,  iL 

16  Red  Uilod  i^of  ~ 
110,  iL 


PftndiM,  p. 


17  Slender  Nathateh,  p.  107,  U. 

18  Black  and  White  Oeeper,  p. 

106,  iL 

19  ReddUui  Ozpeeker. 

20  Blaok-tluraated  Qreen  Warbler, 

p.  153,  ii. 

21  Qn&L 

22  Speckled  Nntoraoker. 

23  Fniple  GMlIc. 

24  Crowned  Piffeon,  p.  120,  iL 

25  Say's  Moaoicapa. 


Fig. 

26  Chineae  Paator. 

27  Qreited  Hoatsin. 

28  SaperoUionf  Dipper. 

29  Aromatic  Pigeon,  p.  120,  IL 

30  Cedar  Bird. 

31  Hoopoe,  p.  108.  ii. 
82  Bollocl^a  Bee-Eater. 

S3  Boaly-baoked  Hamming  Bird,  pi 

167, iL 
34  Gigantio  Daoelo. 
85  Arotio  WagtaU,p.  153,  iL 

36  OUve  Bnah-Shnke,  p.  50,  IL 

37  Ema,p.23,iL 

38  Ortrioh,  p.  19,  iL 


fif. 

1  Kii^  of  tlie  Vnltuct,  p.  42  and 

3  Wed^a-tuled  Ea^e,  p.  88,  U. 

3  Secretary,  p.  42  and  50,  IL 

4  QanetBidorParadiae,p.l]0,iL 

5  Be<£taQed  Neopc. 

6  Bra>II!anOBracaraEagle,p.86,iL 

7  Harpy  EaA.  p.  38,  IL 

8  BlneBenry-Bater. 

9  Bearded  Yultoie,  p.  42,  iL 

10  Amwican  Hen  Harrier,  p.  50,  ii. 

11  Mottled  Owl,  p.  55,  IL 

12  Swallow-tailed  Hawk,  p.  46,  iL 

13  Goahawk,  p.  46,  IL 

14  Collared  Platyrhynchoa. 

15  Pniple-throated  Qncnla. 

16  Asore  Ckeqwr,  p.  108,  IL 


PLATE  XYI.— ORNITHOLOar. 

Fig. 

17  Black  Ceblepyris. 

18  Reddiah  Opetuxrhynehua. 

19  Long-beQied  Oockoo,  p.  1]3»  IL 

20  Bearded  TMoophonu. 

21  Eiesant  LInneL  p.  158,  tt. 

22  White-CKowned  BQienms. 
28  Cheat  Hooey  Guide,  113»  IL 

24  Bine-necked  Barbel. 

25  No  fig. 

26  Yariented  Mnaophaga. 

27  Spotted-bellied  Barbet. 

28  Cupreofu  Caokoo,  p.  1 13,  iL 

29  Blue  Cuckoou  p.  118.  IL 
80  Senegal  CoueaL  p.  113,  IL 
31  Malcoho,  pTllS,  IL 

82  African  Cuckoo,  p.  113^  iL 


I  Fig. 

33  New  Holland  Soythrapa. 

34  Red-throated  POgoidaa. 

35  Racket-talled  Pteiot,  p.  118,  n. 
86  MagBllanioWoodpecker,p.  1(M,  d. 
37  Black-brearted  Soui-Maoga. 

88  Scarlet  Drepania. 

89  OliTe-colooxed  Saltatcr. 

40  Hook-blUed  Dcndroodlaptee. 

41  Bright-billed  OxyrhyncbiM. 

42  W£te-biowed  Anahatca. 

43  WaU  Oremr,  p.  108,  IL 

44  Creaoent  Naped  Honey  Eater. 

45  Climbing  Climaoteria. 

46  Reddiah  Pepit,  p.  158»  IL 

47  BriabaniTa  Epimachni. 

48  Macleay'a  Khig-ftiber,  p.  336, 11 


1  Sardinian  Starling,  p.  144,  U. 

2  Bed-winged  TroopiaL 

8  New  Holland  Menura,  p.  110,  IL 

4  Orahard  Baltimore. 

5  Gieen  Roller,  p.  99,  Ii. 

6  Redheaded Saw-bllL 

7  OraatedYanga. 

8  Bloe-tailed  Pitta. 

9  Skylaik,  p.  150,  IL 

10  Brown  Antcatdier. 

1 1  Great  Amerioan  Shrike,  p.  56,  IL 

12  African  Colaria,  or  RoUer,p.99,iL 
IS  ElMant  Rnpioola. 

14  Fo£italled  ManaUn. 

15  Aracari  Toacan,  p.  100,  IL 

16  Green  Tody. 

17  Gold  and  Green  Jaemar. 


PLATE  XYII.— ORNITHOLOGY. 

Fig. 

18  Spotted-billed  Aragou. 

19  Amerioan  Ked-bllL 

20  Rnfiied  Ptilonorynchne. 

21  New  Holland  Ptitoria. 

22  Hook-billed  Chloiopiia. 

23  YieUot'a  Ptaria. 

24  Crested  ftparactea. 

25  Oreeted  EdoUua. 

26  Bare-necked  Coradna. 

27  SenogalColy. 

28  Yariegated  Chatterer,  p.  98,  iL 

29  YeUow-biUed  Phibaluia. 

30  ICany-colonred  Tuagn. 

31  Maaked  Weaver. 

82  Snperoilioua  Whldaw  Bunting, 

p.  151,  iL 
33  Ercning  Grosbeak. 


Fig. 

34  Groabeak. 

35  Abyssinian  Hyreoa. 

36  Brown's  llalnrus. 

37  Blozam'a  Plant-Cutter. 

38  White-winged  CktMa-bllL 
89  Xenops. 

40  Spotted  Orthonyx. 

41  Lapland  Long-spurred  BuntinfTy 

p.  151,  iL 

42  Marsh  Wren,  p.  153,  iL 

43  Cat  Thrush,  p.  137,  IL 

44  Coast  Muscipeta, 

45  Blue  Gnatcatcher. 

46  Stone  Chat,  p.  153,  IL 

47  Alpine  Accentor. 

48  Striated  Manakfai. 

49  Blue  Chatterer,  p.  99^  iL 


1  GaleatedOuraaBow.p.  72,ii. 

2  WhiteHBeckedSwaUow.p.l60,U. 
8  Macartney'a  Cock,  p.  66,  ii. 

4  Whlt^beUled  SwUI^  p.  160,  IL 

5  Japan  Ptoaoock,  p.  66,  IL 

6  ImpeyBU  Lophophoma. 

7  Oofd-BiTer  Night  Jar. 

8  Aigns  Pheasant,  p.  74^  iL 

9  Berbiee  Goatsucker,  p.  162,  iL 
10  Diard'a  Pheasant,  p.  74,  IL 
n  Gkested  Pfaitado,  p.  76,  IL 


13 


».  /l,  IL 


PLATE  XYUL— ORNITHOLOGY. 

FUr. 

13  Crested  Polypleotron. 

14  Marail. 

15  Honduraa  Turkey,  p.  66,  ii. 

16  Welcome  Qoail,  p.  85,  Ii. 

17  Willow  Ptarmigan,  p.  77,  U. 

18  Spotted  Grouse,  p.  80,  IL 

19  Banded  Sandgrouse,  p.  80,  iL 

20  PtUnted  Partridge,  p.  83^  IL 

21  Coromandd  Couier. 

22  IiV>rk-taUed  Cook,  p.  61,  IL 

23  Galeated  Casnary,  p.  25,  IL 

24  Nepanl  T^agopan,  p.  74,  tt. 


Fig. 

25  American  Ostrich,  p.  23^  IL 

26  Crowned  Cryptonyx. 

27  Pallas'  SandgTouse,  p.  80,  IL 

28  FsithftdJaoana. 

29  A^^«^lll^^M|m  Tmnix. 

SO  Golden-breasted  Trumpeter. 

81  Barred  TInamoo. 

32  Guasa. 

83  White-throated  Glareola. 

34  Little  Bustard,  p.  77,  IL 

85  Homed  Screamer. 
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1  Whiteorowned     Lapwing, 

194,  it 

2  Blaok-neoked  Longihaok. 
8  Sttderling,  p.  192,  U. 

4  Black  Oyster  catcher. 

5  Thiok-Knee. 

6  Parple  HeroD,  p.  18*2,  IL 

7  White  Stork,  p.  175,  il. 

8  Red  FUmingo,  p.  1^,  ii. 

9  FigmT  Curlov,  p.  190,  U. 

10  American  Aroeet,  p.  189,  ii. 

11  RoeeateSpoonbiU,p.  186,  il. 

12  WoodIbiB,p.  178,tf. 

13  Wimbril,p.l94.ii. 

14  Donlin,  p.  194,  0. 


PLATE  XIX^ORNITHOLOOY. 

Fig. 

15  Sem]palnaiatedSandpiper,p.193,ii. 

16  Yariegated  Heliaa. 

17  Martinioo  Gallinale. 

18  Variegated  Snipe,  p.  191,  ii. 

19  WUata'i  Snipe,  p.  191,  il. 

20  American  Coot,  p.  197,  ii. 

21  Scarlet  IUb,  p.  178,  iL 

22  No  fig. 

23  LHtle  GniUemot,  p.  219.  ii. 

24  Crested  Grebe,  p.  198,  il 

25  Bewick's  Swan,  p.  224,  iL 

26  ObHwda  Gcoae,  p^  229,  ii. 

27  Foolish  Guillemot,  p.  219,  iL 

28  Dnplloate  of  No.  2a 

29  Raffle-headed  Ganot. 


I  Fig. 

80  Red-breasted  Menranser. 

31  White-bellied  Darta. 

32  Lesser  Tern,  p.  212,  ii. 

83  Yellow-billed  Skimm«;r. 

84  Golden  Ere  Ganot,  p.  283,  U. 

85  MalUrd. 

86  White  Pelican,  p.  201,  iL 

37  Golden-bteasted  IVtunpeter. 

88  Brottaed  Jaeaoa. 

89  Wilson's  Storm  Petrel,  p.  210,  II 

40  Boigomaster  Gnll,  p.  210,  iL 

41  Great  Ncrtbem  Diver,  p.  219,  IL 

42  Brown  Gaanet,  p.  208,  ii. 

43  lUchardson's  Skna,  p.  216,  iL 

44  White  SbeathbUL 


1  Nnmidian  Crane,  p.  1 72  &  1 80,  ii.j 

2  Senegal  Jabiru,  p.  180,  ii. 
8  Egret. 

4  Soolopaoeoos  Heron,  p.  180,  ii. 

5  "IHimstone. 

6  Collared  Crane,  p.  172,  ii. 

7  Kildeer  Ptorer,  p.  199,  il. 

8  Least  Bittern,  p.  104,  iL 

9  Ptiffln,  p.  220,  iL 

10  White-erowned  Night  Heron,  p. 

180,  IL 
U  Crested  Boat-biU. 

12  Gigantic  Adjutant,  p.  172,  IL 

13  Scanp  Dnck,  p.  238,  iL 

14  Coroniandel  Anastomnsi 

15  Martinioo  Porphyrio^ 

16  New  Holland  Cereopsta. 

17  Marbled  Godwit,  p.  199,  IL 

18  Homed  Grebe,  p.  221,  It. 

19  YirainUn  Water  Rail,  p.  197,  M. 

20  Tdled  Umbra. 

21  Surf  Dnck,  p.  282,  iL 
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22  Wandering  Albatross,  p.  204,  iL 
28  Senegal  Podoa. 

24  DIring  Petrd-Pnffin,  p.  290»  iL 

25  Shag. 

26  Ftiffde  Bird. 

27  Common  TVmiIo  Bird. 

28  Dodo^.  27,  fi. 

29  King^der,  p.  234,  iL 

80  Gadwell. 

81  Tufted  StarikL 

82  Great  Aak,  p.  219,  ii. 

83  Crested  PeMoin,  p.  217.  iL 

84  Patagonian  Pcngnin,  p.  216,  ii. 

85  Long  tailed  Hareld. 

86  American  WIgeon,  p.  234^  iL 

37  AustraHsn  Apterjx. 

38  Summer  Dnefc.  p.  288,  iL 

39  Skeleton  of  a  Bird,  Intro,  p.  xxL 

40  Bones  of  th»  Wing  and  their 

Feathera. 

41  External  Anatomy  of  BMb^  In- 

tro, p.  xxL 


42  Anisodaetyli. 
48  Lygodaetyli. 

44  Alcyones,  p.  236,  il. 

45  Cnnores,  and  fig.  49. 

46  Chelidones. 

47  FMmlpedsa. 

48  Birds  with  rotiacted  loff% 

49  Ouaores. 

50  Robust  Blil,  semted. 

51  Straight  naiRowBitt. 

52  Straight  BUI,  Batched. 

58  Steaight  Bill,  point  infleete^ 

54  Robust  notched  BilL 

55  Straight  onneata  Bill. 

56  Cylfaidrical  BilL 

67  Recur  fed  BhI. 

58  Slender,  onrved,  deprassed  BilL 

59  Gibbons  snsoated  m\L 

60  Spatulate  BilL 

61  Groping  BilL 

62  PhinaUpadea. 

68  Elongatad,  conipressed  BilL 


ICHTHYOLOGY— Plates  XXI.  XXII. 


ORDER  L    ACANTHOPTBRYGLIN& 


This  order  comprehends  by  tax  the  most  nnmeroos 
race  of  fishes.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  spines 
which  ropply  the  place  of  the  first  rays  of  their  dorsal 
fins,  or  wliich  alone  support  the  first  fin  of  tlie  back, 
where  there  are  two;  in  some  species,  instead  of  a  first 
dorsal  fin,  it  is  represented  by  a  few  unconnected  Sfrfnes. 
The  first  rays  of  their  anal  fins  consist  of  simple  spines, 
and  each  rentral  fin  haa  usuaDy  one. 

Family  I.    Pbbcqi dm. — (Pkbch  ) 

Body  oblong,  covered  with  rongh  and  hard  scales; 

Spereulum  or  j^reoperoulum,  and  freauently  both,  have 
entated  or  spmous  manrins;  jaws,  fore-part  of  vomer, 
and  palatine  oones,  provided  with  teeth. 

Division  L    Pbrooides  Tbokacici. 

Tentral  fins  inserted  under  the  pectorals.  They  are 
all  edible,  wholesome,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 

SiA-dkiitioH  1.— Branohin  with  seven  raTs;  back  with 
two  fins,  teeth  small  and  dense,  as  the  pile  on  velvet. 

Perca  granulata,  pL  21,  f.  14. 

Pomatomns  telescopium,  pi.  22,  f.  22. 

SmthdMdm  2.— Havlnff  two  dorsal  fins;  long  pouited 
teeth  intermixed  with  the  small  densely  set  teeth,  like 
the  pile  on  velvet. 

Diplorion  ma^^lata,  pi.  22,  f.  35. 

'  Division  II. 

With  seven  branchial  rays  and  one  dorsal  fin. 


Sub-dividM  1.-^With  seven  branohlal  raya  sod  one 
ddial  fin;  teeth  dense  as  the  pile  oil  velvet. 

Division  III. 

With  less  than  seven  branchial  rays. 

Sub'dmriim  1. — One  dorsal  fin ;  some  species  with 
hooked  teeth  interspersed  among  the  dense  ones. 

StA-dMrifm  2.— without  hiterspersed  hooked  teeth. 

SiA'dhukm  8.— 8U  branchial  rays;  and  two  dorsal 
fins. 

Division  IT. 

With  more  than  seven  branchial  rays. 

Sub-family  I.    Pkrooides  Juqulares. 
With  the  throat  further  forward  than  the  pectoral  fina. 

Division  V.    Abdominal  Pbbchbs. 

Ymtnl  fins  placed  further  back  than  thepeotoaals. 
Sub-divukm  f.— Ventral  fins  entirely  behind;  pelvis 
separated  ih>m  the  shoulder  bones. 

Family  II.    Mailsd  Cbekks. 

Head  vaiionsly  mailed,  and  protected  by  aeretaJ 
bony  prooessesk  Suborbital  bones  more  or  lesa  extended 
over  tne  cheeks,  articulating  behind  with  tha  preoper- 
colum. 

TrigUphil,pL21,f.3. 

Gephalacanthes  spinarella,  pL  22, 1 1& 

8oo>p«na  Scropha.  pL  23,  fl  80. 
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Tcntttiotas  trieanthu,  pi.  22.  f.  28. 

Apirtoa  mamwrmtM,  pL  22^  1 19, 

OnoMma  eonileram,  pL  32,  £  12. 

bUmediBte  betwixt  tub  snd  the  next  fiunfly,  Cnvier 
pUoM  a  amall  oval  fish,  whoM  whola  body  fa  thieklT 
bewt  with  hill-lika  protobenuMei,  four  on  the  baek  and 
en  on  the  abdcanen,  azranffed  in  dooble  Mrles,  with 
nuUer  intennediate  oiMiL    Inhabits  tbe  Atlaatic. 

Family  III.    flaENOinn. 

P^eoperenlum  dentated;  opercoiam  apinons:  Tomer 
and  palathiea  destitute  of  teeth;  cranial  and  facial 
bones  aenersUIj  eayemons;  muzzle  more  or  leas  gibbous ; 
Tentnlfins  frequently  scaly.  Some  are  proTi&d  with 
tvo,  and  others  with  only  one  dorsal  fin. 

JSqines  Balteatns,  pL  22.  f.  24. 

RdiasDs  flrenatus,  pL  22,  f.  31. 

SiA-Hemom  1.— Two  dorsal  fins. 

Sphyrsna  maenlata,  pL  22.  t  7. 

8eiaena»quiU,pl.2l.f.  I. 

SiAdmdm  2.— One  dorsal  fin;  with  seren  brancliial 
rays;  preopcreulum  dentated. 

^A-dkitUm  3.— With  less  than  seren  branchial  rays, 
and  an  intennpted  lateral  line. 

Family  IT.  Spaboisbs. 

Fklate  destitute  of  teeth;  oorered  with  soales.  but 
■one  OD  the  fins;  muzzle  not  gibbons,  nor  bones  of  head 
eaTsraons,  destitute  of  spines  of  the  operculum,  and 
faidcntations  on  the  preopooulom;  pylorus  provided 
mith  esecal  appendages ;  have  never  more  than  six 
branehial  rays.  Divided  aoeording  to  the  finrm  of  their 
teeth. 

6b6wlmnM  1  .~«dcs  of  the  Jaws  provided  wtth  round 
molars  fai  the  form  of  pavement. 

Fuelos  oeotrodontns,  pL  21,  f  9. 

W^^lirawM  2.— Corneal  teetib  on  the  sides  of  the  Jaws, 
usually  in  a  shisle  range;  some  of  the  anterior  are 
drawn  into  lane  nooks. 

8A-4kamom  K~Teeth  dense  and  short,  as  the  pHe  on 
velvet;  bent  and  crowded  together  Uke  cards  asound 
Ihs  Jaws  In  some;  external  row  strongest. 

SiA-dioukm  4.— Teeth  tienehant. 

Family  V.   Mxridu. 

DIflcring  from  the  former  fkmilles,  in  the  upper  Jaw 
being  extremdy  extensible  and  reteaetile,  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  intcrmaxillsry  pedielsB^  wmeh  withdraw 
between  the  orbits;  body  souy. 

Samaris  Yulgaria.    Destitute  of  teeth  In  the  vomer. 

Family  YI.  SquAMiPEHim. 

The  soft,  and  in  some  instanoes.  the  spinous  ports  of 
their  dossal  and  anal  fins  eoverea  with  a  scaly  inoru»> 
lation.  Body  usually  greatly  compressed;  teeth  long, 
thin,  briktle-shaped,  snd  eolieoted  m  several  dose  tows 
like  the  hurs  of  a  brush. 

^hippns  Orbfa,  pi.  22,  f.  25. 

Holaeanthns  ciUaxfa,  pL  21,  f.  20. 


SiihdMriom  1.— Muzzle  etongsted;  moath  elefl,  and 
armed  vrith  strong,  pofaited,  cutting  teeth;  lovrer  Jaw 
advandng  beyond  tlie  upper  one. 

Lepidopns  argyieua.        9 

SMb-dimdM  2.— Mouth  smaU  but  sUghtiy  oMt. 

Family  IX.   TBxmnm. 

Pkovided  with  the  same  armatvre  as  the  Scomber- 
oides,  sneh  as  exists  on  the  sides  of  the  tail  in  some 
genera,  or  the  horizontal  line  which  fa  to  be  found  in 
othera  The  body  in  all  the  general  fa  oomprassed  and 
obloQg;  mouth  small,  sUglitly,  if  at  all,  prqfectile;  each 
jaw  psovidsd  with  a  row  of  cutting  teeth:  tongue  and 
palate  destitnte  of  teeth;  a  single  dorsal  fin. 

Aesnthurus  DelLsianns,  pi.  21,  t  19. 

Naseos  nnioomfa,  pi.  22,  C  32. 

Family  X.    Labybiiithipobm  Pharynobals. 

Part  of  the  superior  pharyngeals  divided  into  small 
irregular  lamiiue,  which  Intercept  minute  cella,  in  which 
water  fa  retained  for  the  purpose  of  moistening  their 
gilfa  when  they  quit  the  water,  which  they  frequently  do. 

Anabas  testuoinena,  pi.  21,  f.  28. 

Polyoanthua  colisa,  pi.  22,  f.  83. 

liQpidopaa  argynis,  pi.  21j  f.  13. 

Family  XL    MuoiLOipxa. 

Body  nearly  eyiindricnl,  cotered  with  large  scales, 
and  provided  with  two  separate  dorsal  fins,  Che  first  of 
which  have  only  four  spinoua  rays;  ventral  fins  inserted 
a  little  behind  the  peotorab. 

MugU  Cephale,  pL  21,  t  2fi. 

Family  XII.    Gobioidxs. 

Dorsal  «pines  thin  and  fiexible. 
Blennius  Palmioomis,  pi.  21,  f  18. 
Oobius  laneeolatus,  pi.  22,  fi  37. 
Oobloides  bronssoneetii,  pi.  22,  f.  27. 
Callionymus  fasoiatna,  pL  22,  f.  26. 

Family  XIIL    Pboiculatea  Pbciobalbs. 

Peetorafa  supported  by  the  elongation  of  the  carpal 
bones.  Skin  naked;  peetorafa  supported  by  two  anna, 
eaeh  of  which  fa  provided  with  two  bones,  which  cor- 
respond to  tlie  raoius  and  ulna  in  the  mammalia,  but 
whMh,fai  reality,  belong  to  the  carpua.  Ventrafa  placed 
very  wr  before  the  peetoial  fine,  opercular  and  bnnclii- 
ostcgow  rays  envcSoped  in  the  skin:  only  openii^  in 
the  gilfa,  situated  behind  the  peetorafa. 

Lophius  piscatus,  pi.  22,  f.  i4. 

Cluroneotes  nesogaliioos,  pi.  22,  f.  21. 

Family  XIV.    Labboidb8. 


Family  TIL 

Scales  snnall,  body  smooth,  cspca  numerous,  and  often 
onlted  in  dusters;  with  avery powerfhl  tail  and  caudal 
fin;  first  dorsal  fin  entire;  last  ravs  of  the  second,  snd 
thoss  of  the  anal,  detached,  forming  spurious  fins 
•potted. 

Scomber  maeulosns,  pi.  21,  f  fi. 

Xiphiaa  riadina,  pL  21,  f.  11. 

Cybnim  Bneolatiun.  pi.  22,  f.  86. 

Zens  fiOier,  pi  22, 1 34. 

Family  YIIL    T^nioidbs. 
Body  eloPgBted,  flattened  on  the  sides;  soales  very 


Body  oblonr  and  scaly;  a  single  dorsal  fin  supported 
in  fhmt  by  spines,  each  having  a  membranous  appen- 
dage; Jaws  covered  by  fieshy  lips;  tluee  pharyngeals, 
two  upper  ones  attached  to  the  eranium,  lower  one 
large,  aU  of  them  provided  with  tessefated  or  lamini- 
form  teeth. 

Labrus  vitUtua,  pL  21,  t  23. 

Epibulus  insidfator,  pL  22,  f.  28. 

XMohthys  C^snirosteis,  pL  22,  f.  29. 

Family  XY.    FLdtb  Mouths. 

Ethmoidal  and  a^Jaoent  bones  produced  in  the  shspe 
of  a  tubular  mouth  in  front  of  the  cranium;  the  mouth 
formed  by  the  intermaxillary,  maxillary,  and  mandi- 
bular bones. 

Flstularia  Ghinensfa,  pi.  21,  f.  16. 

Gentriscus  soolopax,  pl«  22,  f.  6. 


ORDER  IL    ABDOMINAL  MALACOFTERYGUKa 


The  ventral  fins  are  suspended  to  the  under  part  of 
the  abdomen,  and  ntui^ed  behind  the  peetorafa,  but 
Dot  sftaehed  to  the  ahoulder  bones. 

Family  L    CYnuRiDA 

Mouth  but  slightly  cleft ;  Jaws  week,  generally  without 
tecthy  and  bordered  by  the  hitenaaxiUarics  by  atipongly 


toothed  pharyngeafa;  branchial  rays  smafl;  body  soaly; 
destitnte  of  an  adipose  dorsal  fin. 


Cyprinus  anratua,  pL  22.  f.  11. 
Cyprinus  earpio,  pL  21 ,  f.  17. 


Family  IL    Esocbs. 
Destitute  of  an  adipose  fin;  edge  of  the  nppor  jaw 
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nsnallj  formed  by  the  intomuzUlarT.  and  when  not  eo, 
the  maxillary  is  aevold  of  teeth,  and  concealed  in  the 
thioknen  of  the  lipa:  with  the  exception  of  the  Micro- 
•toma  the  doml  ana  anal^na  are  oppoaite  each  other. 
Exocetoa  Tolitana,  pL  22,  t  8. 

Family  III.    Silubida 

Completely  deititnte  of  true  ioales,  skin  quite  naked, 
or  with  huge  oateont  plates;  intermaxillariet  sospended 
under  the  ethmoid,  forming  the  edge  of  the  upper 
jaw:  maxillaries  simple  vest^es,  or  extended  into  cirri. 
Inteitinal  canal  simple,  destitute  of  ceca,  bladder  large; 
first  ray  of  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins,  with  strong  spines; 
and  like  the  salmon,  finequently  with  an  ad^KMc  fin 
behind. 


Family  IV.    Salhonidbs. 

Body  scaly;  first  dorsal  fin  haTing  two  eoft  rays,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  adipose,  formed  of  a  cuticle  filled 
with  fiatty  matter,  and  destitute  of  rays:  they  haf« 
numerous  oBBca  and  a  natatory  bladder.  Stmctore  of 
Jaws  stttject  to  much  Tariety. 

Salmo  salar,  pi.  22,  f.  l. 

Family  Y.    Clupbjl 

Destitute  of  an  adipose  fin;  jaws  formed  by  inter- 
maxillaries,  having  no  pedicles  m  the  middle,  and  by 
maxillaries  on  the  sides;  body  scaly;  most  species  hsTe 
a  natatory  bladder,  and  many  ceca.  Some  <^the  spe- 
cies ascend  riren. 

Clupea  pilchardus,  pi.  22,  f.  4. 

Engranlis  encrssicohlus,  pL  21, 1 2. 


ORDER  III.    SUB-BRACHIAN  MALACOFTERYGIANS. 


Ventrals  placed  under  the  pectorals;  peWis  directly 
suspended  to  the  shoulder  bones. 

Family  I.    Oadites. 

Ventrals  pointed  and  attached  to  the  throat;  body 
alighUy  elongated,  compressed;soaly;headscaleless;fins 
soft;  jaws  and  front  of  Yomerwith  pointed  teeth,  set 
in  several  rows,  resembling  a  rasp ;  branehiie  Ime, 
■even-rayed:  most  of  the  sMcles  have  three  fins  on  the 
back;  one  or  two  situated  behind  the  anal  opening  and 
a  distinct  caudal  fin. 

Family  II.    Flat  Fishes. 
Head  devoid  of  synunetry;  both  eyes  on  one  side. 


which  is  always  uppermost:  two  sides  of  the  mouth 
unequal;  body  much  compressed;  dovsal  fin  generally 
extending  along  the  whole  back,  and  the  anal  occupies 
the  under  )>art,  appearing  as  if  a  continuation  of  the 
ventral,  which  are  often  united  with  it.  Some  of  the 
spedes  have  their  head  reversed  from  the  ordinary  law. 

Platessa  Gamaria.  pi.  21,  f.  12. 

Solea  Zebra,  pi.  21,  f.  24. 

Lampris  guttatus,  pi.  22,  f.  9. 

Family  III.    Discoboli. 

Ventral  fins  formh^  a  ^k. 
Gyelopterus  lampus,  pi.  22,  f.  18. 
Eoheneis  Remora,  pL  21,  f.  16. 


There  is  but  one  natural  family  in  this  order.  The 
species  are  of  an  dongated  form;  skin  thick  and  soft; 
scales  in  consequence  nearly  faivisible;  bones  few. 


ORDER  I Y.    APODAL  MALAOOPTERYGIANS. 

Family  L 
Angnilla  conger. 
Ophidium  tetradens. 


ORDER  Y.    LOPHOBRANCHIATE  FISHES. 


Jaws  perfect  and  tree;  gills  in  place  of  being  like  the 
teeth  or  a  comb,  are  divided  into  small  tufts;  arranged 
in  pairs  along  the  branchial  arches.  They  are  endoaed 
beneath  a  large  operculum^  fixed  down  on  both  rides 
by  a  membrane,  which  exhibits  only  a  small  orifice  for 
the  exit  of  the  water,  and  showing  in  its  thickness 


vestiges  of  ravs  only;  scutellated  plates  of  mail  cover 
their  body,  which  is  usually  of  an  angular  shape. 

Svngnatnns  acus^  pi.  22,  f.  8. 

Hippocampus  fohatus,  pi.  22,  f  10. 

Pegasus  Draco,  pi.  22, 1 16. 


ORDER  YI.    PLECTOGNATHES. 


Maxillary  bone  permanently  attached  to  the  side  of 
Intermaxillary,  by  which  the  jaw  is  alone  constituted, 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  palatine  anal  is  unitea 
by  its  suture  to  the  oraniunu  and  consequently  desti- 
tute of  power  of  motion.  Opercula  and  rays  concealed 
under  a  thick  skin,  through  which  only  a  smsll  bran- 
chial fissure  is  visible.    They  have  no  true  ventral  fins. 

Family  I.    Gymitodortes. 

In  place  of  teeth  a  smaU  ivory  substance,  internally 
divided  into  lamina,  which,  in  their  aggregate,  resemble 
a  parrot's  bill.  Opercula  small,  five  rays  on  each  side, 
all  nearly  concealed. 


i^naaon  nisinx,  pi.  £Zf  r.  i 
Tetraodon  hispidus,  pi.  21 
Cephaltts  brevis,  pi.  21,  f. 


DUdon  Histrix.  pi.  22,  f.  17. 

)1.21,f.4. 
l,f.6. 

Family  II.    SGLSBODSUiEg. 

Month  conical  or  pvramidica]|  projecting  from  the 
region  of  the  eyes,  and  terminatrng  in  a  small  mouth, 
provided  with  a  few  distinct  teeth  m  each  jaw.  Skin 
generally  rough  or  provided  with  hard  scales. 

BaUstes  acnleatus,  pL  21,  f.  22. 

Ostradon  anritus,  pi.  21 ,  f.  21 ,  and  Ostradon  tnnitna, 
pi.  22,  f.  IS. 

Platax  gidmardi,  pi.  22,  f.  20. 


CHONDBOFTERTGIAN& 

Several  of  this  division  approach  in  their  fonnations  to  the  reptiles,  in  the  conformation  of  their  auditory  and 
genital  organs.  In  some,  tne  oiganlsation  is  so  simple,  and  the  skeleton  so  greatly  reduced,  that  they  hardly 
deserve  a  place  among  vertebral  animals.  They  therefore  constitute  a  series  somewhat  simusr  to  the  first,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Marsupial  animals  bear  a  similitude  to  the  hoofed  Mammalia. 

The  skeleton  is  essentially  cartilaginous,  containing  no  osseous  fibres,  the  calcarious  matter  being  deposited 
in  small  grains,  and  not  in  filaments ;  conseqoently  they  sre  destitute  of  sutures  in  their  cranium,  whion  is  always 
fonned  of  a  single  piece. 

ORDER  L    STURIONES. 

Gills  with  a  single  wide  opening,  and  provided  with  I    Acipcnser  huso,  pi.  21. 1 27. 
an  operonhun,  but  destitute  (^  rays  in  the  membrane.  |    Cubrhynchns  Auatralis,  pL  21,  f.  26. 
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ORDEB  n.    FIXED  GILLED  CHONDBOPTERTGIANS. 


OrgKDB  tor  the  cmh^w  of  water  pierced  in  the  ikin, 
sooictiiiiee  terminating  in  a  common  daot,  thioogh 
which  the  water  is  tranamitted;  little  oartilaginoat 
aichea  are  fieqaently  sospended  in  the  mnselea  oppoeite 
to  the  eztemal  edges  of  the  bnnchiK,  and  which  may 
be  denominate  branchial  ribs. 

FAMn.T  I.    Sblacpii  Plaoiosiomi. 

Palatines  and  post-mandibularies,  only  proyided  with 
teeth,  and  sopply  the  plaoe  of  jam  which  are  repie- 
■ented  by  mere  restiges  of  bone;  tneir  apparent  Jaw 
supended  by  a  sin^e  bone  to  the*  cranium,  which  re- 
presents the  tympanal,  jngal,  and  temporal  hones,  and 
also  the  preoperonlam :  hrod  bone  affixed  to  this 
pe^ele,  and  eapports  the  Dranchloet^gal  rays,  as  in 
ordinary  fiahea,  although  hardly  tislble  externally; 
foOowed  by  the  branchial  arohea,  but  neither  compose 
the  operoalnm.  Ftorided  with  both  pectoral  and  ven- 
tval  nna,  the  latter  on  the  abdomen,  placed  on  each 
ade  of  the  anal  opening. 


S<|ualu8  Zygsna,  pi.  21,  f.  8. 
Prutis  antiquomm,  pL  21.  f.  7. 
Torpedo  galyanii,  pL  21, 1 10. 


Family  II.    Svcioui  Ctcuwtomi. 

The  suckers  are  the  meet  impafBet  of  all  Tertebra 
animals,  as  regards  the  skeleton:  thev  are  destitute  of 
both  pectoral  and  Tentral  fins;  body  eknigated,  termin- 
ated before  by  a  fleshy  lip  and  cartilaginons  ring.  An- 
nular portion  of  the  Tertebrae,  not  cartilaginous  tfajrougli- 
out  its  whole  circle :  destitute  of  ordimury  ribs;  bran- 
chial ones  much  developed,  and  united  to  each  other, 
but  devoid  of  lolid  branchial  arches :  the  branchiae 
resembling  purses,  resulting  from  the  junetion  of  one 
part  of  a  branohla  with  the  opening  of  that  contiguous: 
ear  enclosed  by  the  cranium ;  nostrils  with  a  single 
orifice. 

Petzomyion  marinus,  pi.  22^.  5. 

Gastrobranohus  cacns,  pi.  22,  f.  2. 


1  The  Ifaigre. 

2  Anehoyy. 

9  Red  Gurnard,  P.  298,  ii. 
4  Moon  FSsh^p. 291, iL 
£  Short  Sun  fish,  p.  287,  ii. 

6  Spanish  Mackerel. 

7  CSirated  Saw  Fish. 

8  Dog  Fish,  p.  270.  iL 

9  Sea  JBream,  p.  297,  ii. 
(0  Torpedo,  p.  278,  ii. 
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Fig. 

11  Sword  Fish,  p.  294,  ii. 

12  Flounder,  p.  301,  iL 

13  Scabbard  Flah« 

14  Granulated  Perch,  p.  298.  ii. 
16  Chinese  Kpe  Fblu  p.  290,  ii. 

16  Sacking  Fish,  p.  29^,  iL 

17  The  Common  Caip,  p.  805,  iL 

18  Crested  Blenny,  p.  295,  ii. 

19  Yellow-bellied  Acanthurus. 


Fig. 

20  Holaoanthus  Ciliaris. 

21  Ostradon  Auritus,  p.  291.  iL 

22  Common  File  ^sh,  p.  290,  iL 

23  Labrus  or  Wrasse,  p.  296,  iL 

24  YariMated  Sole,  p.  300,  ii. 

25  The  Grey  Mullet. 

26  Callorhynchus  Australia. 

27  The  Belcga,  p.  260,  iL 

28  The  TVee  Climber. 


I  The  Salmon 


p.  301.  iL 


1  xaa  OMUDOD,  p.  ovi,  lu 

2  Glntinoua  Hag,  p.  282,  U. 
8  Great  Pipe  Fish,  p.  290,  iL 
4  Pilchard,  p.  312,  fi. 

6  Snipe  Fish. 

7  Sphynena  maculata. 

8  FlymgFish,  p.  303, U. 

9  KugFish. 

to  Sea  Hone,  or  Unicorn,  p.  290,  iL 

11  The  Gold  Carp^p.  808, iL 

12  The  Moontahi  Fiah. 

13  Ostradon  torritus,  p.  291,  ii. 
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Fiff. 

14  The  Fishing  Frog,  p.  288,  iL 

15  Cephalacanthes  spmarella. 

16  The  Flying  Dngon. 

17  Porcupine  Diodon,  p.  291,  ii. 

18  The  Lump  Sucker. 

19  The  Sea  Locust. 

20  Platax  gaimardL 

21  Chironectes  nesogallieus. 

22  Luge  eyed  Pom^tome. 

23  Ribbon  Fish. 

24  Eques  Balteatus. 

25  The  Globe  Fish. 


Fig. 

26  Dragonet. 

27  Brouasonet's  Goby. 

28  Epib*ilus  insidiator. 

29  Raaor  Fish. 

30  Bed  Sea  Scorpion. 

31  Hellasus  fraiatus. 

32  The  Monoceny. 

33  Polycanthus  coliaa. 

34  Donr,  p.  298,  U. 

35  Diplonon  maculata. 

36  Dybinm  tineolatum. 
87  The  Lancet  Gobius. 


1  Thelphusa  flnviatilis. 

2  Portnnus  oormjgatua. 

3  Lenoosia  Urania. 

4  Caliqypa  tuberculata. 

5  Piaa  tetraodon. 

6  Dorippe  nodulosa. 

7  Benupes  testudinsrius. 

8  Psffuras  latieanda. 

9  Pannnrus  locusts. 

10  Porcdlana  platycheles. 

11  Astaona  Marinus. 

12  Pklaenxm  Serratua. 
18  Nebalia  HerbstU. 


PLATE  XXIIL— CBUSriACEA. 

P.  576-578,  VoL  U. 
Fig. 

14  Alima  hyalina. 

15  Cyamus  ceti. 

16  Leucothoe  articulosa. 

17  Apseude  talpas. 

18  JEga  Maiginata. 

19  Anthura  gr^alis. 

20  Stenosoma  lineare. 

21  Armadillo  yul^aris. 

22  Cyclops  quadnoomis. 

23  Cypris  omata. 

24  Bianeliipus  stagnalis. 

25  Anthosoma  Smithii. 


AlUTOMT  OP  A  PLAGUSIi. 
Fig. 

26  Internal  structure  of  Thorax. 

27  Post  Abdomen. 

28  Antennae. 

29  Teeth. 
80  Antenns. 

31  Head. 

32  FSyes. 

83  Internal  structure  of  Abdomen. 

84  Teeth. 

85  Tail. 


«8. 

1  Argooanta  Argo. 

2  Sphula  Peronfl. 
S  Conns  generalis. 


4L 
5 


lia. 


PLATE  XXIV.— MOLLUSCA. 

P.  579-584,  VoL  iL 
Fig. 

6  Testaoella  Sontnlum. 

7  Vitrina  beryllina. 

8  CyprsDa  Enropea. 

9  Anorlus  fluriatilis. 
10  Cyolostoma  elegans. 


Ffg* 

11  Paludbm  impnra. 

12  Haliotis  tubercnlata. 

13  Turbo  littoreus.  * 

14  Plenrobranchus  plumuli 

15  Helix  aspersa. 
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>  Anatomy  of  fig.  21. 


FIff. 

16  Teredo  navalis. 

17  LaphysU  depliuii. 

18  NeritinafluvifttUis. 

19) 

20  >  Baocinam  nndatom. 

21  Patella  Tulgata. 

22  Alimentarj  Canal  of  fig.  U. 
281 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 

29  Jawi  of  IHtonia. 
80  Tethyi  loporina. 

82  f  Anatomy  of  Buceinam  Dndnla^ 

88  r    tarn.    See  figa.  19, 20. 

85  Natica  monilifera. 

86) 

87  VHyalasa  tridentata. 

88J 

89  Venns  Yerraooaa. 

40  Haotra  Neapolitana. 

41  AnonUa  ephippiam. 

42  Sigaretua  HuiBtoideiu. 
48  Anadonta  eygnea. 
44  Plenzobrancnai.    See  fig.  14. 


( Plate  XXIY.    Holloaoa.    Gontbiaed.) 

Ffg-  f^' 

45  Myaarenaiia. 

46 ) 

j^  >  Donaz  trunoalna. 

48  Oytherea  Cliione. 

49  Unlo  plotorum. 

60  Gyclas  cornea. 

61  Piaddinm  obliqnnm. 
52  Spondvlua  gajderopna. 
68  Artemia  or bicalata. 
64  Chama  gryphoidea. 
66  Chama  antiquata. 

66  PeetmDioalaa  Piloaaa. 

67  Papa  sexdentatua, 

68  Saeoinea  amphibia. 

69  Area  Nosb. 

60  Caidium  matioom. 

61  YalTata  pisoinalia. 

62  No  fig. 

63  Nautilm  Pompilina. 

64  Tridaooa  gigaa. 
66  Toothed  cartilage  of  Helix  Po- 

matia. 

66  Nervoua  aystem  of  Aplyaia. 

67  ft  67*  Clio  Borealia. 

68  Catthig  tooth  of  Bulla  aperta. 
See  fig.  83. 

69  Venempte  ima. 

70  Arcabarbata. 

71  Mytilna  eduUa. 


72  Lima  aqoamosa. 

73  Oatrea  edttlia. 

74  See  fig.  66. 
76  Crania  peiaonata. 

76  See  fig.  71. 

77  Peoten  Jaoobnoa. 

78  Chiton  oinereua. 

Iq  >  Porpnia  lapillua. 

81  Amphitrite  magnifies. 

82  Serpula  Termicularia. 
83) 

84VBal]aanerta. 
85) 
86i 

87  VBoIla  bydatia. 
88/ 

89  Moflole  of  Pholaa.    See  fig.  95. 

90  Avicttla  Tarentina. 

91  Pinna  nobilia. 

92  Apparatua  of  Vision  in  Heitx 
Pomatia. 

93  See  fig.  78. 

94  BalanuB  oommunia. 

95  PhoUa  dactylua. 

96  Solan  Vagina. 

97  Tellina  pUnata. 

98  laooordia  oor. 


h 
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1  Radiated  Tortoiae. 

2  Painted  Tortoise. 
8  Close  Tortoise. 

4  The  Hawk-biUedTiirtle,p.342,ii. 
6  Common  Crocodile,  p.  392.  iL 

6  Gangetie  Crocodile^  p.  393^  ii. 

7  Common  Alligator,  p.  892,  \L 

8  Mnricated  Agama. 

9  Mitred  BaailSk,  p.  403,  iL 


PLATE  XXV.^BEPTILEa 

P.  438^,  Vol.  iL 

Rg. 

10  Draossna  Gnianensis. 

1 1  Striped  Ameyia. 

12  Egg  of  Crocodile,  p.  392,  iL 

13  Common  Guana. 

14  Scallop-tailed  Gecko,  p.  400,  ii. 
16  Teguixin  Lizard,  p.  402.  U. 

16  Flying  Dragon,  p.  406,  u. 

17  Common  Chameleon,  p.  403,  ii. 

18  Great  Water  Nevt. 


Fif. 

19  Sben. 

20  Proteoa. 

21  BuUFW,p.  881.iL 

22  Brown  Toad,  p.  884,  ii. 

23  Common  Rattleenake,  p.  421 ,  Ii. 

24  South  American  Boa,  p.  429,  iL 

25  ShiningAmphisbsena,  p.  428,  U. 

26  Galley  Wasp,  p.  467,  ii. 

27  Apoidal  Apua. 
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ARACHNXDEa 

The  Arachnides  are  oviparona  animals,  provided  vdth  articulated  membera,  but  do  net  undergo  a  metamor- 
phosia,  similar  to  inaecta.  They  respire,  either  by  broncliiae  or  by  means  of  a  trachea,  the  openinga  for  the 
admisaion  of  air  being  atigmatiform;  and  they  are  destitute  of  antennas. 

ORDER  L    PULHONARLfi. 


With  a  heart;  each  side  of  the  abdomen  with  bron- 
chial  saes;  aix  to  eight  eyea:  two  pedlpalpi;  two  jaws 
and  palpi;  and  four  pair  of  met;  aexual  organa  double. 

Sbntion  I.— pedipalpi. 

Very  large  palpi;  abdomen  distinctly  annulated, 
haTing  no  web-apinning  papillae. 

Family  L    SooKnoNipsa. 

With  a  sessile  abdomen,  movlded  with  four  spiraolea, 
the  six  terminal  s^pmenta  forming  a  tail;  the  last  one 
pointed,  and  aervin^  as  a  ating,  pmorated  for  the  pass- 
age of  poison;  palpi  foroepa-ahaped. 

Soorpio  Afer,  pi.  26,  f.  1. 

Pahilt  II.    TAiuimrLJE. 

With  a  pedunculated  abdomen,  each  aide  below  fnr- 
nished  witti  two  spiraolea,  and  terminated  by  a  ating* 
leas,  jointed  filament;  palpi  arm-shaped,  vdih  spinous 
eztrcanities;  noandiblea  monodaotyie;  anterior  feat 
longer  than  the  othera;  tongue  long  and  dart-ahaped. 

Aelyphonua  Candatna,  pi.  26,  t  2. 


Sbittim  H. — abaicbidbs. 

Palpi  like  email  feet,  endhig  in  a  hook;  laat  Joint 
bearing  the  aexual  oigana  in  the  male;  four  or  six 
mamilig  placed  near  the  anal  opening,  in  both  aexea, 
for  the  purpoae  of  spinning. 

I.      TETRAPlfEUHOIIBa. 

FtoTided  with  two  spiraclea,  and  two  pulmonary  aaoa 
on  both  sides. 
Mygale  Gementaria,  pL  26,  f.  8. 

II.    DinrBUMOifBi. 
Haying  only  one  spirade,  and  one  pulmonary  aao, 
on  each  side;  six  apmning  orifices;  the  four  exterior 
quadrangular,  and  two  amaller  onea  in  the  middle. 

Family  I.    Tu&itbla 

Spinning  orifices  fiuciculated,  approximated,  and 
oylindrioal ;  feet  strong. 
Aranea  Domeatica,  pL  26,  f.  4. 

Family  II.    lN.aquiTiLLjL 
Spinning  papilla  oonYeighig  and  oonioal;  feet  very 
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■lender;  flxvt  and  last  psin  are  naoally  longer  than  the 
othcn;  jawa  inclined  npon  the  labiom. 
Soytodea  thonudca,  pi.  26,  f.  5. 


PaMILT  m.     OWBtTKLM. 


firat  and 
awa  are 


Diffeting  from  the  nreoedini^  familj,  hi  the  I 
neond  pair  of  feet  beug  nsna^y  longeat;  the  J 
•taight,  and  wider  above. 

Epein  diadema^  pL  26,  f.  6. 

Family  IT.    LiTnuaBAas. 

When  fainatate  of  repoae  the  feet  are  bariaenlaUy 
eitandedy  ftmr  anterior  longeat  and  nevly  eqnal;  ejea 


forming  the  aegment  of  a  circle  in  one  diYlalon,  and  in 
two  parallel  linea  in  another. 
Thomiaos  eaatanena. 

PaMILT  T.     ClTTORADlL 

Byea,  eight  in  number,  pj[aeed  eorrilinearly  triao- 
golar,  or  orally  tmneated.  They  apin  no  webe;  eaptora 
their  prey  by  leaping. 

Lfooaa  Tanuntola,  pi.  26,  f.  9* 

Family  YI.    SALnoRADJL 

Lea  formed  fiir  leaping;  eyes  either  in  a  aingle  ot 
doable  qnadrangnlar  gronp,  the  amalier  onea  within 
the  other. 

Ereaua  monfligema. 


owyen  il  trachearus. 


Withoat  n  heart,  but  fai  ita  atead  a  angle  doraal 
veHol;  thay  reapire  throngfa  a  nuliated  tiaahea,  the 
air  paang  throngh  apimelea  hi  the  abdomen  or  thorax; 
eyei  from  two  to  fonr;  aome  are  blind;  month  naoally 
•jpbon-ibaped;  aeznal  organa  single. 


Family  I.    PYCNOGOzaDBs. 

With  a  projecting  ayphon;  fonr  eyes  plaoed  on  a 
•faigle  tubercle ;  feet  mostly  long,  terminated  by  unequal 
books;  at  the  baae  of  the  first  are  two  oriferona  feet. 

Pyonogonon  Balcnarum,  pi.  26, 1 10. 

Family  II.    FsBusosooKPioifaa. 

With  very  large,  pediform  palpi,  with  a  didaotyk 
hand  or  a  Taacnlar  bntton. 
Chelifer  Gancrc^dea,  pi.  26, 1 11. 

Family  IIL    Pbalajioita. 

With  alender  filiform  palj^  tenmnated  by  a  hook. 
Siio  rabesa,  pL  26^  f.  12^ 


Family  IV.    AcanuiHa. 

With  an  oral  or  sloibalar  extremely  mfante  body; 
aenerally  with  two  iflifenn  palpi;  eyea  minute;  eight 
hairy  feet,  eaeh  terminated  with  two  or  three  hooka. 

Trombldhim  tinotorum,  pi.  26,  f.  IS. 

Family  Y.    HYTCtACBimLLM. 

Month  generally  prodnoed  and  feet  ad4^ted  fer 
awlmming. 
Rydmohoa  geographica,  pL  26,  f.  U. 

Family  VI.    Ricinijl 

Mouth  produced,  lege  formed  for  walking,  wander* 
ing.  or  paraaitical  land  animala. 
Axgaa  refiexua,  pi.  28, 1 1  A. 

Family  VII.    MiOBoniTMnu. 

HaYing  aix  lege,  and  alwaya  paraaitical. 
Leptua  Autamiiali%  pi.  S6j  1 16. 


MYRIAPODA. 

This  claaa  of  aidmala  was  first  formed  by  I>.  ISeaeh,  after  haYfaig  been  plaoed  in  different  ordera  by  Tarions 
Datnialista  before  hia  time.  Liniueua  arranged  them  under  the  apterous  inaeots,  under  the  general  name  of 
lulus  and  Soolopendra.  Fabrioius  placed  them  fai  his  clasa  Mitoaata;  Latrei!le,  CoYier,  and  Dnmerfl,  among 
the  inaeeta;  and  Lamarck,  as  a  division  of  his  elan  Araehnidea. 

In  their  general  atmetnra,  organisation,  and  in  the  aituation  and  ftanotiona  of  tfteir  respiratory  spparatna, 
the  Myriapoda  reaemble  inaeeta.  These  conaist  of  two  air  tubea,  extending  longitn^BnaHy  and  parallet  to  each 
other,  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  which  reeeiTo  and  transnut  the  air  through  the  medium  of  numerous 
utcral  apiraclea.  The  anfanala  of  tnia  dasa  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  aerpenta,  their  feet  being  eloeely 
ipiinnriinated  throu^ont  the  whole  extent  of  their  body.  The  mandiblea  are  bi-artfonlated,  and  immediately 
followed  by  a  qoadnfid  piece  in  the  form  of  a  lip  with  articulated  divisiona  resembling  little  feet,  which,  from 
its  portion,  covreeponds  to  the  lignla  of  the  Crustacea;  there  are  th^  two  paba  of  email  feet  resembling  large 
hooka;  they  hare  two  abort  anteniue,  corapooed  6l  seren  joints  in  some,  and,  in  otheia,  they  are  ndmeroua 
sod  setaceooa;  their  area  are  eompoaed  of  a  union  of  ocelli,  although  aome  hare  a  distinct  cornea;  the 
■tinnata  an  rery  amalT,  consiating  of  eighteen  or  twenty  annul! ;  they  h&Ye  two  dentated  mandibles,  fitted 
for  bruising  or  catting  tiieir  food,  and  divided  transYersely  by  a  auture,  and  a  Up  without  palpi,  formed  of 
nnited  portiona. 

The  myriapoda  lire  and  Increaae  in  aize  longer  than  inaeeta,  aa  two  yeara  are  required  to  render  them  adult. 
They  are  foond  under  atonea,  the  bark  of  trees,  &o.,  and  fi«qnently  burrow  in  the  earth:  their  fbod  oonaiats 
of  vegetable  aabatanoea.    They  are  generally  known  by  the  name  oiMiU^oedM, 


ORDER  I.    CHILOGNATHA. 


The  aitcnnas  are  filifomL  and  eompoaed  of  aeven 
Joiata;  the  month  ia  provided  with  two  mandiblea,  and 
the  lip  ia  divided  by  autnrea;  two  or  four  anterior  feet^ 
nnited  at  thefar  baae,  like  pedipalpi;  and  the  spiracles 
we  mdistinot. 

The  body  ni  the  aaiaMla  eonipoeing  thia  order  ia 
frequently  cylindrical,  and  ita  covering  eenerallv  crua- 
taeeooa;  ^e  fiset  are  very  abort,  they  walk  alowfy,  and 
sre  capable  of  rolling  themaelves  up  into  a  ball.  The 
fint  aegment  of  the  body  la  longeat,  and  every  sesment 
has  nsnally  two  paira  of  feet:  the  antemue  are  tmckest 
towards  the  point,  or  are  filiform,  very  short  and  seven- 
jointed  ;  the  apiraclea  are  cither  concealed  or  indistinct. 

Family  I.    Axouifohmia. 

Body  naoally  linear,  covered  with  a  eolid  akin,  and 
vitbont  any  anal  appendages;  antennsB  thidieat  to- 
wdi  tiie  eiid;  never  fewer  than  thirty-two  foot. 


Body  anake-ahaped  and  eyttndvieal;  antemua,  with 
the  aeeond  johit  longer  than  the  third;  lege  numerona; 
there  ia  no  ridge  erahaip  edne  on  the  aideaof  theiinga. 

lulua  subuloeua,  pi.  26,  f.  17. 


Family  II.    Penicillata. 

The  bodv  is  oblong  and  membranaceous,  very  soft, 
with  ridged  acRsly  aidea,  and  a  pencil  of  ciliated  aealea 
at  the  posterior  extremity;  anteniue  filiform,  with 
twenty-iour  feet. 

The  anteniue  are  abort,  filiform,  monlKfbrm,  and 
inserted  under  the  anterior  margin  of  the  head;  deati- 
tute  of  palpi;  body  aoft,  depreased,  and  with  fasciculi 
of  aoalea  on  the  aidei^  and  a  pencil  of  ciliated  sealea  at 
the  posterior  extremity;  havmg  twenty-four  fleet. 

Folyxenna  lagnroa,  pi.  26,  f.  16. 
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ORDER  IL    CHILOPODA. 


The  mouth  is  oompoaed  of  two  mandibles,  with  a 
small  patpiform  appendsffe,  which  appears  as  tf  it  had 
been  soldered  in  the  midcQe,  and  tenmnating  in  a  nxxm- 
Uke  process,  with  dentated  edges;  the  lip  is  qnaorifid, 
the  two  lateral  dividons  bdng  the  longest,  and  annu- 
lated  transrersely;  body  depressed,  with  a  ooriaoeoos. 
membranous,  or  flexible  ooyering,  and  each  segment 
proTided  with  a  pair  of  feet;  antemie  setaceous,  com- 
posed of  numerous  Joints;  spiracles  distinct. 

Family  I.    IicoquiFEDES. 

Body  elongated,  but  not  worm- shaped  or  linear, 
diyidea  below  into  fifteen  scwments,  each  poTidea 
with  a  pair  of  feet,  and  covered  abore  with  eight  plates 
or  half  segments  in  the  form  of  seutelli  and  concealing 
the  spiracles;  feet  elongated,  especially  the  last  pair, 
with  a  yery  long  and  Jointed  tarsus;  eyes  laige  ana 
compound. 

The  antennsB  are  many-Jointed  and  setaceous,  and 
greatly  longer  than  the  head;  mandibles  two,  with 
slend^  palpi  adhering  to  the  back  of  the  hi^bnal  lip; 


the  posterior  lip  provided  with  two  strong-pSeread 
hooks;  body  elongated,  linear;  having  thirty  feet. 
Scutigera  araneoides,  pi.  26,  f.  19. 

Family  II.    JEquipsdbs. 

Bodv  venniform  and  linear,  with  the  segments  equal 
both  above  and  below;  feet  equal,  with  the  exoeptioa 
of  the  two  last,  which  are  long,  and  form  a  kind  of  tall; 
eyes  granulated;  spiracles  lateral. 

The  stigmata  are  lateral;  the  body  divided  into  a 
rimUar  number  of  segments,  both  above  and  beneath, 
each  beiuring  a  pahr  of  feet;  the  superior  plates  alter- 
nately longer  and  shorter,  and  overlapping  each  other 
close  to  the  extremity;  fifteen  pairs  of  feet 

Lithobfais  forficatus,  pi.  26,  f.  20. 

The  antenne  comicosetaceous,  consisting  of  seven- 
teen subconio  Jdnts;  mouth  covered  by  hemispherio 
galeae;  exterior  palpi,  with  a  double  peduncle;  man- 
dibles strong  and  homy;  the  upper  lip  cleft;  aeffmcnts 
of  the  body  margined;  anterior  pair  oif  feet  small,  the 
last  pair  being  largest;  dght  eyes,  fimr  on  each  aide  of 
the  head,  arnmged  in  a  rhomboidal  form. 

Bcolopendra  morsitans,  pi.  26,  f.  21. 


INSECTS. 


ORDER  I.— THTSANOURA. 


These  are  apterous  insects,  with  six  feet,  and  undergo 
no  metamorpnosis;  head  distinct;  two  antenne,  which 
are  longer  tnan  the  head;  abdomen  with  a  terminal 
forked  or  filamentary  taiL 

Family  L    Lbpismem jb. 
Antemue  with  many  small  Joints;  palpi  produced; 


abdomen  provided  with  a  series  of  moveable  appendage  \ 
on  each  side. 
Machilis  polypoda,  pi.  28,  f.  1. 

Family  II.    Podubslub. 

Antemue  four-Jointed;  month  destitute  of  palpi;  no 
lateral  appendages  on  the  abdomen;  tail  forked  (uised  in 
leaping)  while  in  repose  it  is  folded  under  the  abdomen. 

Podora  Plumbea,  pi.  28,  f.  2. 


With  six  feet;  no  abdominal  appendages;  two  or 
four  small  eves;  exterior  mouth,  nipple  or  snout- 
shaped,  inclosing  a  retractile  sucker;  someUmes  having 
membranous  lips,  with  doubly  hooked  mandibles. 

Family  I.    MAifDisuLATA. 
Having  two  lips,  numdibles,  and  Jaws. 


ORDER  II.    PARASITA. 

Ridnus  corvicorads,  pL  28,  f.  3. 


Family  II.    Sipbomculata. 

No  mandibles;  mouth  consisting  of  a  beak,  from 
which  a  sucker  can  be  protruded  at  wilL 
Pediculus  ootumicis,  pi.  28,  f.  4. 


ORDER  m.    SYPHONAPTERA. 


With  a  compressed  bodv;  mouth  provided  with  a 
two-pieced  sucker,  inclosed  between  two  articulated 
lamins;  these  form  &  conical  or  cylindrical  beak, 
covered  with  scalea  at  the  base. 

It  consists  of  but  one  genus, 


Pulex  izritans,  pL  28,  f.  5.  With  an  oval  oompresaed 
body,  consisting  of  twelve  segments;  three  of  which 
compose  the  thorax,  and  the  remaining  the  abdomen; 
six  feet;  beak.  Jointed,  consisting  of  two  plates  indoa- 
ing  a  sucker. 


ORDER  lY.    COLEOFTERA. 


Having  four  erustaceous  elytra  or  wings,  the  two 
npper  ones  in  the  form  of  cases,  snd  covering  the  under 
ones  when  at  rest,  which  are  folded  across;  they  are 
provided  with  mandibles  and  Jaws  for  mastication;  the 
suture  betwixt  the  elytra  straight. 

J^CCtfon  i. — ^PSKTAMEBA. 
Tarsi  with  five  Jouits. 

Family  L    Adbpbaoi. 

Each  jaw  with  two  palpi,  in  all  six;  antennas  gene- 
rally filiform,  and  simple. 

TUBK  I.    Cicbndslbtjl— Tkrrestrial. 

With  strong  dentated  mandibles;  labium  small,  con- 
cealed by  the  chin;  labial  palpi  four-iolnted ;  Jaws 
ungnioulated.  or  en^ng  in  a  spine  or  point;  eyes  pro- 
duced; tarsi  long  and  slender. 

Cicendela  octonotata,  pL  28,  t  6. 


Tribr  II.    Cababici. 


Mandibles  rarely  dentated;  labium  produced;  extro 
mities  of  the  Jaws  arched  or  hooked,  and  aometimee 
nearly  strught;  no  articulated  spine. 

Brachinus  Jurina,  pi.  28,  t  7. 

Tbibb  in.    Hydbocabtbabi.— AquATia 

With  seven-Jointed,  filiform  antennae,  longer  than 
the  head,  inserted  near  the  labium;  ext«ior  palpi  fili. 
form;  two  eyes;  tani  five-Jointed. 

Colymbetes  marmoratus,  pi.  28,  f.  8. 

Tbibb  IY.    Oybinitbs. 

With  daviform  antemuB  shorter  than  the  head;  four 
eyes;  anterior  feet  long,  advancing;  four  posterior  ones, 
membranous,  broad,  and  fin-ahaped;  joints  of  taxai 
laterally  dilated. 

Gyrinus  sulcatus,  pi.  28,  f.  9. 


GENERAL  INDEX  OF  PLATES. 
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Family  IL    BKACBTPimBA. 

Body  elongated,  narrow;  aoteniuB  monUifomi;  each 
jaw  prafidod  witn  a  palpiu;  elytra  ahorter  than  the 
abdomen,  bat  oorering  the  wings;  anal  appendages 
hury. 

TbIBR  I.     FiSSILABRI. 

Head  appearing  mi  if  lepirated  from  tha  body  by 
ttiangnlation,  ikith  a  deeply  notched  labmm. 
Oxyporne  niAis,  pL  28,  t  10. 

T&IBB  IL     LORGIPALPI. 

Head  mueli  separated  from  the  body;  an  entire 
labrom;  maxillary  palpi  length  of  the  bead,  fourth 
joint  oonoeaJed. 

Paedenu  ruficoUis,  pi.  28, 1 11. 

TlLIBB  III.     DSPBOSI. 

MaxUlary  palpi  short,  fourth  joint  protecting;  head 
in  most  ntues  horned;  tarsi  with  three  joints,  last  very 
long. 

Lesteva  diohxoa,  pi.  28,  f.  12. 

TrIBX  IV.     MlGBOCEPBALI. 

Head  concealed  in  the  thorax  nearly  to  the  ^es; 
thorax  widening  backwards  tiapesiform. 
Taehinus  atricapillns,  pi.  28,  f.  IS. 

Pamilt  UL    SuLBiooBinn. 

With  filiform  or  setaceous  aatennat,  tufted,  serrated, 
or  pectinated  in  the  males;  some  ending  in  a  toothea 
dob;  upper  part  of  abdomen  covered  by  the  elytra, 
except  m  one  genus;  tarsial  penult  joint  frequently 
bilobed. 

ThIBB  L     BUPRBtnDBS. 

Body  ovate;  short  and  senrated  aatennie;  eyes  oral; 
palpi  filiform;  thorax  short  and  broad;  first  four  Joints 
broad,  triangular,  cordifmn,  penult  one  bilobed. 

Boprestis  rufipes,  pi.  28,  f.  14. 

Tkibb  n.    Elatxbidbs. 

Bodj  Unesr,  depressed;  mandibles  notched,  or  bifid 
At  their  points;  maxillary  palpi  with  a  triangular  ter- 
minal jmnt;  angles  of  the  tnorax  toothed.  ' 

ISlater  areolns,  pL  28,  f.  16. 

TrXBX  UL     CSBRIONITBS. 

Mandibles  terminating  in  a  simple  point;  palpi  fill- 
form;  bodv  oval  or  oblong,  arched  above,  sometimes 
liemifphencal. 

Rhipicera  cyanea,  pi.  29,  f.  16. 

Tbibb  it.    Lamvtbides. 

Body  stndffht;  thorax  depressed,  semicironlar  or 
iqaare^  overshootiitg  the  head ;  maxillary  palpi  thickest 
U  their  extremity;  mandibles  small,  acute;  penult 
joint  of  tani  bilobed 

Lampyris  Savignyi,  pL.  28,  f.  17. 

TmiBB  y.    Mbltbidbs. 

Body  oblong,  back  depressed,  thorax  ncarlv  square; 
elytra  fiexible ;  mandibles  notched  at  tip  and  elon^ed ; 
palpi  filiform,  short;  Ikead  covered  at  the  base;  joints 
of  tani  entire. 

Malachius  sneus,  pi.  29,  f.  18. 

Tbibb  VL    Clbbii. 

Body  cylindrical;  head  sunk  In  thorax;  mandibles 
bifid  at  their  tips;  anteniUB  filiform,  serrated,  and 
knobbed;  palpi  claviform;  penult  Joint  of  tarsi  bilobed; 
ejM  internally  notched  at  bsse  of  antenna*. 

OpUo  mollis,  pL  29,  t  19. 

Tbibb  Yll.    XnxyrBooi. 

Body  long,  linear,  head  globular,  neck  distinct;  man- 
dibles shorty  thick,  dentated :  antennae  and  tarsi  filiform, 
last  joint  bilobed;  in  some  the  elytra  very  short. 

HyleooBtus  Derineetoidea. 

Tbibb  YUL    Ptimiobjcb. 

Body  ovoid,  both  ends  tconded,  convex  above;  head 
Mnevhat  concealed  in  the  thorax;  mandibles  short 
viA  dfntated:  antennie  simple,  filiform,  setaceous  or 
flabeUiform,  and  serrated  or  pecthiatea;  palpi  short, 
thidi  at  the  points;  tarsi  short. 

Aaofaiom  teassktiim,  pi.  28,  f.  20. 
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Pamilt  IV.    Ci.avioobkbs. 

With  four  palpi,  elytra  nearly  covering  the  abdomen ; 
antennie  eleven  jointed,  knobbed  at  thev  points;  tarsi 
five-jointed. 

Tbibb  L    Htbtbowa. 

Head  posteriorly  sunk  in  the  thorax;  mandibles 
strong,  protruding,  points  prolonged;  elytra  truncated; 
feet  contractile;  body  square. 

Hololepta  glabra,  pi.  28,  f.  22. 

Tbibb  II.    Peltoidbb. 

Head  sunk  in  the  thorax ;  maxillary  palpi  shorter  than 
the  head;  elytra  not  covering  the  abaomen  entirely. 
Neorophorus  mallei,  pi.  28,  f.  23. 

Tbibb  III.    Palfatobbb. 

Head  ovoid^  apart  from  the  thorax,  which  is  nsnrowei 
than  the  head;  maxillary  palpi  length  of  head,  tumid 
at  their  |R>iuts;  abdomen  ovoid,  covered  by  the  elytra. 

Mastigus  palpalis. 

Tbibb  IV.    DERXESTiiri. 

Antenns  abruptly  claviform ;  leas  straight ;  mandibles 
short,  thick,  and  arched:  feet  snort,  not  contractile; 
body  ovoid;  palpi  short,  filiform. 

Dermestus  laidarins,  pL  28,  t  26. 

Tbibb  ▼.    Btbbbi. 

Antenns  filiform,  thickened  at  tips;  legs  broad;  foot 
contractile;  upper  extremity  of  pre  sternum  dilated. 
Byrrhus  piluDa,  pi.  '28,  f  27. 

Tbibb  TI.    MACRODACiru.^AqtATia 

Tarn  generally  fourgointed ;  sternum  dilated  in  ftvnt ; 
antennie  six  or  seven -jointed,  some  ten  or  twelve,  ftisl- 
furm  or  cylindrical,  not  larger  than  head;  tarsi  with  s 
brosd  termination  and  two  hooks. 

HeMTooerus  maiginatus,  pi.  29,  f.  28, 

Family  V.    PALPiooiuna. 

Antennie  compressed,  six  or  nine-jointed,  with  a 
perfolistod  or  soiid  claviform  termination;  body  hemi- 
spherical, or  ovoid;  mentum  large;  maxillary  palpi 
long. 

TiUBB  I.    Hyobopbiui. 

Feet  fitted  for  swimming;  first  joint  of  tarsi  indis- 
tinct; jaws  all  corneous;  mandibles  bidentated,  or 
entire  at  tlieir  tips;  thorax  broader  than  long. 

Hydrophilus  caraboides,  pi.  29,  f.  29. 

Tbibb  II.    Sph^bidiota. 

Legs  spinous;  feet  fitted  for  walking;  tarsi  five- 
jointed,  first  and  second  same  length;  jaws  with  two 
terminal  lobes;  body  hemispheric ;  maxillary  palpi 
tumid. 

SphKridium  scambcoides,  pi.  29,  f.  30. 

Family  VI.    Lambllioobnbs. 

AntennsB  eight  to  eleven  jointed,  bat  nine  or  ten  the 

J>revailing  number,  placed  in  a  furrow,  short  and  clavi- 
orm,  consisting  of  pectinated  lamins;  two  anterior 
legs  externally  dentated;  chin  large,  frequently  cover 
ing  the  Ubiuaii. 

Tbibb  I.    Scakabjeidbs. 

Antennae  claviform  and  laminated,  the  first  cup* 
shaped  enveloping  the  rest. 

Oryctes  Chevrolatii,  pi.  28,  f.  31. 

The  animals  of  this  tribe  are  numerous,  subject  to 
great  variety,  and  are,  in  consequence,  arranged  in  six 
sub-tribes. 

Tbibb  II.    Lqoamides. 

AntennsB  ten -jointed,  dub-leafiets  pcipendicularly 
pectinated. 
Lueanus  dnnamoncns,  pi.  28,  f.  32. 

I^rrtion  II. — ^heteromera. 

First  four  tarsi  five,  and  two  last  four  jointed. 

Family  L    Mblasoma. 

Tarsial  joints  mostly  entire;  antennee  monillform, 
third  joint  elongated,  always  inserted  under  the  pro- 
jecting borders  of  the  head;  point  of  mandibles  bifid; 
internal  side  of  jaws  with  a  tooth  or  book. 
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Tribe  I.    Pimeuabia 

Apterous;  elytra  crusted  and  cover  the  abdomen, 
mazilUuy  palpi  filifonn,  or  terminated  by  a  somewhat 
enlai^ed  joint. 

Pimelia  restita,  pi.  28,  f.  33. 

Tbibb  IL    Blapsides. 

Haxillaqr  palpi  triangular  or  dolabriform,  with  the 
terminal  jomts  larger  tlum  the  preceding. 
Blaps  mortlsaga,  pi.  28,  f.  34. 

Tribb  III.    Tbnbbrionites. 

Having  wings,  and  the  elytra  free. 
Crypticos  giboulus,  pi.  28,  f.  35. 

Family  II.    Taxioobnes. 

Mandibles  bifid  at  their  points;  joints  of  tarsi,  except 
the  anterior  four,  entire;  antennas  length  of  head  and 
thorax,  with  olaviform  tips,  and  usually  partly  per> 

Tribe  I.    Diapbriales. 

Antennas  somewhat  perfoliated,  cla?iform;  thorax 
and  elytra  not  margined  at  the  sides. 
Diaperis  boleti,  pi.  28,  f.  36. 

Tribb  II.    CoasTPHBNES. 

BodT  depressed,  dypeiform,  laterally  bordered  by 
the  sides  of  the  elytia  and  thorax,  under  which  the 
head  is  sunk. 

Cossypheiies  Hoffmanseggi,  pi.  28,  f.  37. 

Tbibb  III.    Crassicobhes. 

Anteniue  abruptly  elayiform,  perfoliated  or  com- 
pressed, internal  side  somewhat  serrated. 
Cnodalon  nodosum,  pi.  28,  f.  38. 

Family  III.    Stbnblytra. 

Mandibles  sometimes  pointed,  Jaws  unarmed;  penult 
joint  of  tarsi  bilobate,  antenna,  filiform  or  setaceous, 
often  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax. 

Tribb  I.    Hblopii. 

Mandibles  bifid;  base  of  antennse  usually  covered 
by  the  projecting  margin  of  the  head;  maxillary  palpi 
longer  than  the  labial,  terminal  joint  triangular,  tarsial 
Joints  entire,  hook  of  the  last  simple. 

Helops  yiolaceus,  pi.  28,  f.  39. 

Tribb  II.    Cistelidbs. 

Mandibles  ending  in  a  simple  point;  terminal  joint 
of  tarsi  hooked,  penult  joint  sometimes  bilobed. 
Cistela  sulphurea,  pi.  29,  f.  40. 

Tribb  III.    Securipalpi. 

Terminal  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  serrated,  dolabri- 
form  or  oultriform:  penult  iomt  of  four  anterior  tarsi 
bilobed  and  conical;  oody  oblong;  head  much  inclined; 
thorax  same  breadth  as  elytra;  antennae  usually  short. 

Melandrya  caraboides. 

Tribb  IV.    (Edeherites. 

Mandibles  bifid;  tarsial  penult  joints  bilobed;  last 
joint  of  maxillary  palpi  large;  antennae  filiform  or 
setaceous,  placed  near  the  eyes,  mostly  elongated  and 
serrated;  body  elongated,  narrow,  with  a  cylindrical 
thorax;  elytra  frequently  flexible. 

(Edemera  podograria,  pi.  29,  f.  42. 

Tribe  Y.    Rhyrchostoma. 

Anterior  part  elongated  into  a  snout. 
Stenostoma  rostrata. 

Family  IV.    Trachblides. 

With  a  cordiform,  triangular  head,  apart  firom  the 
thorax;  antennae  simple,  flabelliform.  pectinated,  or 
serrated;  jaws  without  corneous  teetn;  tarsial  hooks 
entire;  penult  joint  usually  bilobed. 

Tribe  I.    Laoriaria 

Tandal  penult  joint  bilobed;  terminal  joint  of  max- 
illary palpi  Urge,  triangular;  antennae  filiform,  fre- 
quently granulated,  sometimes  thickening  towards  the 
tips;  terminal  Joints  in  males  longer  tlum  the  preced- 
ing; thorax  OYlindrioal  or  square. 

Lagriaria  hirta. 


Tribe  II.    Pyrocbroioes. 

Tarsial  hooks  simple;  body  oblong,  straight,  and 
depressed;  thorax  round  or  triangular;  elytra  length 
of  abdomen,  with  a  rounded  termination;  maxillax7 
palpi,  slightly  serrated,  labial  filiform;  antennas  flabef- 
liform  or  pectinated. 

Pyrochroa  ooceinea,  pi.  29,  f.  45. 

Tribe  III.    MoBDELLONiS. 

Body  arcuated,  head  low;  thorax  semicircular;  elytra 
usually  short,  ending  in  a  point;  antennas  serrated,  and 
in  the  males  pectinated  or  tufted ;  palpi  variously  formed. 

Mordella  aeuleaU,  pi.  28,  f.  46, 

Tribe  IV.    Akyhicides. 

Penult  joint  of  tarsi  bilobed;  body  oblong,  thorax 
cordiform,  divided  into  knots;  terminal  joint  <n  maxil- 
lary palpi  longer  than  the  preceding;  antennae  simple 
or  slightly  serrated;  filiform  or  thickoung  towards 
the  ends. 

Notoxus  monoceros,  pi.  29,  f.  47. 

Tribe  Y.    Horiales. 

Tarsial  joints  endine  in  two  dentated  hooks.  alon|^ 
with  a  bristle;  body  oblong,  thorax  square;  palpi  fiU- 
form. 

Horia  maonlata,  pi.  28,  f.  48. 

Tribe  YI.    CANTHARiDi.fi. 

Tarsial  hooks  bifid;  poiult  joint  rarelv  bilobed;  an- 
tennae simple,  or  slightly  serrated;  head  mdined;  palpi 
filiform,  sometimes  thicker  at  the  tips. 

Cantharis  vesicatoria,  pi.  28,  f.  49. 

S^ttiion  III. — TETRABIERA. 
All  the  tarsi  four-jointed. 

Family  I.   Rhynchophora. 

Head  rostriform,  mouth  terminal;  antennae  generally 
olaviform,  geniculate,  and  inserted  on  the  proboMis; 
abdomen  luge;  penult  joint  of  tarsi  usually  bilobate. 

Tribb  I.    Brucbeue. 

Antennae  filiform,  thicker  towards  the  points;  ser- 
rated or  pectinated;  joints  as  broad,  or  broader  than 
long;  labrum  breadth  of  head;  eyes  oblong,  transverse. 

Sinerally  lunate;  posterior  legs  long;  third  joint  of  tarsi 
stinct;  thorax  posteriorly  lobed;  abdomen  ku^^ 
Bruohus  pisi,  pL  29,  f.  6U. 

Tribb  II.    AMTHRiBtDBS. 

Antennae  long-iointed,  with  a  olaviform  termination; 
labrum  very  small;  e^es  globular  or  oval. 
Anthribus  latirostris,  pi.  29,  f.  51 . 

Tribb  III.    Attblabides. 

Tarsial  penult  joint  bilobed;  antennae  olaviform, 
straight,  inserted  m  the  rostrum,  body  contracted  iu 
front,  ovoid  ot  ovaL 

Attelabus  femoralis. 

Tribe  IY.    Bbe2«tides. 

Tarsial  penult  jomt  bilobed;  antennie  elcren-jointed, 
straight,  inserted  in  the  rostrum,  which  is  long,  filiform, 
or  gradually  thickening  towards  the  pomts;  body  linear, 
much  elongated. 

Breutus  anchorage,  pL  29,  f.  52. 

Tbibb  Y.    Cubculionites. 

Tarsial  penult  joint  sometimes  entire,  or  slightly 
bilobate;  antennae  olaviform,  geniculate;  rostrum  gene- 
rally bent  downwards. 

Curculio  imperialis,  pL  28,  L  53. 

Family  II.    Xylophaoi. 

Tarsial  Joints  usually  entire,  or  when  the  penult  joint 
is  bilobed,  the  palpi  are  small  and  conical;  antennae 
frequently  with  less  than  eleven  joints,  davifonn,  and 
pmoUated  at  the  base. 

Tbibb  I.    Soolytarii. 

Antennae  less  thsn  eleven  joints;  Itody  sabovoid, 
I  oylindrioal,  linear,  or  clypeiform;  thorax  breadth  oi 
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■bdomen;  palpi  loull;  anteniuB  with  five  free  jointfl 
'before  the  duo;  palpi  very  nnall  and  oonical;  peQult 
joint  of  taxri  bilobed  in  some  species. 
Soolytus  nlmi,  pi.  29,  f.  54. 

Tribe  IL    Bostrichizti. 

AntemuB  elarifonn,  less  than  eleven^jointed;  bodj 
ovoidf  or  eyiindrical;  maxiUary  palpi  filiform,  some- 
times thickening  towards  the  points. 

Bostiichna  eapaoinns,  pi.  29,  f.  65. 

Tribb  UL    Paussili. 

Bodj  oblong,  depressed;  contracted  in  front;  tarsi 
fiTe-jomted.  entire;  palpi  oonical;  antenns,  in  some 
spenes,  only  two-jointed.  in  others  ten  oyUndrioally 
eiaTiform,  with  penoliatea  base;  elytra  truncated. 

Paossas  microoephalns,  pL  28,  f.  56. 

Tribe  IT.    Tboqosutarii. 

Antennte  eleren-jointed,  some  perfoliated,  others  not 
lonfrer  tlian  the  head. 
Dasyeerus  solcatos,  pL  29,  f.  57. 

Family  III.    Pulttsoma. 

Tarsial  joints  entire;  bodT  depressed,  oblong;  head 
breadth  of  body,  narrowed  behind  into  a  sort  of  peak ; 
mandibles  projecting,  especially  in  the  males;  lanrum 
small;  palpi  short;  thorax  nearly  square;  antemue 
nnfonn. 

Coeqjns  Di^eaoii,  pi.  28,  f.  58. 

Family  IY.    Lonoioornes. 

First  three  joints  of  tarsus  provided  with  pendls 
below,  two  intermediate  broad,  trian^Iar,  or  oordi- 
form,  third  deeply  bifoliate;  labiam  tnangnlsr,  oordi- 
form,  or  notched;  antennae  filiform,  generallv  longer 
than  the  body,  sometimes  inserted  m  a  notch  nt  the 
eyes,  sometimes  outside;  foot  long,  slender,  with  long 
tarsi;  body  elongated. 

Tribe  I.    Prionii. 

Head  eoneenled  in  the  thorax  to  the  eyes;  last  Joint 
of  palpi  truncated;  wings  folded  under  the  elytra: 
Ubmm  veiy  nnall  or  none;  bodv  usually  deprused, 
lateral  borders  of  thorax  edged,  aentated,  or  spinous; 
antennse  serrated  or  pectinated  in  the  males. 

Prionts  ooriarius,  pi.  28,  f.  59. 

Tribe  II.    Cerambyctwi. 

With  a  very  distinct  labmm. 
Cerambyx  hirtipes,  pi.  28,  f.  60. 

Tribe  III.    Nectoalides. 

Wings  extended  nearly  their  whole  length,  slightly 
folded  at  their  extremity;  elytra  very  short  and  tmn- 
eated ;  body  narrow  and  elongated. 

Necydalis  mi^or,  pi.  29,  t  61. 

Tribe  IY.    LAMiARiiB. 

Terminal  joint  of  palpi  ovate,  oontraoted  into  a  point; 
head  vertide. 
Sapoda  albicans,  pL  28,  f.  62. 

Tribe  V.    LEPTURETiE. 

Antennie  inserted  beyond  the  eyes;  head  oval, 
abmptly  compressed  towards  the  base;  thorax  conical 
or  trapezifonn;  abdomen  nearly  triangular;  antemue 
often  approximate  between  the  eyes. 

Lcptura  annnlat.a,  pi.  29,  f.  68. 

Family  V.    Evpoda. 

Body  oblong,  antennae  filiform,  gradually  thickening 
to  the  points,  and  inserted  near  the  eyes;  about  the 
Iragth  of  head  and  thorax,  which  is  narrow,  cylindri. 
oal,  or  square;  head  sunk  m  the  thorax  to  nearly  the 
eyes;  exterior  and  terminal  lobe  of  jaws  widening 
towards  the  extremity. 


Tribe  I.    Saoridbs. 

With  a  deeply  notched  labium;  mandibles  entire  at 
the  tips. 
Sagra  Cayanea,  pi.  29,  f.  64. 

Tribe  II.    Criocerides. 

Labium  entire,  no  notch ;  mandibles  bifid,  or  bidented 
at  their  tips. 
Criooeris  merdigera,  pi.  28,  f.  65. 

Family  VI.    Cyclica. 

Labium  thick,  square,  or  oval,  entire,  or  slightly 
notched;  exterior  and  terminal  division  of  laws  cylin- 
drical ;  body  oval,  ovoid,  globular,  or  somewhat  square ; 
antenns  filiform  or  setaceous,  sometimes  slishtly  clavi- 
form,  but  not  ronnded  or  oval ;  three  first  Jomts  of  tarsi 
*P0°S7i  or  provided  with  brushes  below. 

Tribe  I.    Cassidarijb. 

Anti'nnie  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head, 
approximate,  short,  straight,  projecting,  frequently 
nearly  cylindrical;  mouth  low;  palpi  very  short;  tarsi 
shorty  flat;  body  orbicular,  flat  beneath,  margined  by 
the  elytra  and  thorax. 

Cassida  viridis,  pi.  28,  f.  66. 

Tribe  II.    CHRYSOMELiRiB. 

Antennae  remote,  placed  before  the  eyes. 
Chlamys  cuinrea,  pi.  29,  f.  67. 

Tribe  IIL    Oaleruciyje. 

Antennae  placed  between  the  eyes,  near  the  mouth, 
and  approximate  at  their  base. 
Qaferuca  tanaoeti. 

Family  YIL    Clavipalpi. 

Three  first  joints  of  tarsi  with  brushes,  and  the  last 
bifid;  antemue  with  a  terminal,  oval,  perfoliated  rlub; 
jaws  with  a  homy  tooth  interiorly;  palpi  with  a  large 
terminal  joint;  body  orbicular  or  oval 

Erotylus  giganteus,  pi.  28,  f.  69. 

S>crtton  IV. — Tbdcera. 

Tarsi  three-jointed;  antennae  davate;  body  hemi- 
spherical or  oval. 

Family  I.    Aphidiphagi. 

Tarsi  with  two  terminal  hooks,  first  joint  distinct; 
elytra  covering  the  abdomen;  antennae  shorter  than  the 
thorax,  with  a  terminal  club  in  the  form  of  a  reversed 
triangle;  last  joint  of  maxillary  palpi  being  large,  dola- 
briform ;  body  hemispherical;  thorax  short,  and  nearly 
luniform. 

CocincUa  septempunotata,  pi.  28,  f.  70. 

Family  II.    FungiooiuB. 

Tarsi  with  two  terminal  hooks,  the  first  joint  distinct, 
elytra  covering  the  abdomen;  antennae  longer  than  the 
head  and  thorax;  maxillary  palpi  filiform,  or  simply 
thickened  towards  the  tips;  body  oval. 

Eumorphus  tetraspilotus,  pL  ^,  f.  71. 

Family  III.    Pbelaphii. 

With  short  truncated  elytra;  first  tarsial  joint  short 
and  indistinct. 
Chenninm  bituberoulatum,  pL  29, 1 72. 

i^CCtCOII  17. — ^MOKOMEBA. 

Tarsi  having  but  one  joint. 

Family  I.    Dermestini. 

Antennae  shorter  than  the  thorax,  radical  ^oint  large, 
ovate,  seven  following  short,  slender,  remaming  thnee 
forming  an  ovate  compressed  club,  two  lower  joints 
somewhat  dilated  in  the  inner  side,  terminal  smaller 
and  rounded. 


ORDER  Y.-^RTHOPTERA. 


WHh  coriaceooa  elytrs,  the  maryrin  of  the  one  cover- 
ing that  of  the  other;  mouth  provided  with  mandibles ; 
srmjrs  longitudinally  folded,  and  sometimes  transversely 
be»ides;  metamorphoses  benii-ioniplete. 


Section  i. 

Elytra  and  wings  horizontal;  feet  formed  for  mnnfaig. 

Family  I.    FoRFiccLARiiE. 
Tarsi  three-jointed;  elytra  nearly  orustaeeoua, 
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reticulated,  very  short,  posteriorly  trancate,  joining  in 
a  straight  suture^  and  ooTering  the  wings,  which  are 
plicated,  and  their  extremities  projecting  beyond  the 
elytra,  while  in  repose ;  abdomen  tenninatmg  in  a  homy 
forceps. 
Porficula  spongiphora,  pi.  28,  f.  73. 

Family  II.    Bulttaria. 

Tarsi  fi?e>Jointed;  wings  simply  doubled  longitudi- 
nally, and  covered  by  elytra,  frequently  coriaceous  and 
thin,  reticulated  or  crossing  each  other;  body  depressed, 
oval,  or  orbicular;  head  concealed  under  the  semicir- 
cular or  orbicular  thorax ;  maxillary  palpi  long,  terminal 
Joint  axe  shaped;  feet  spinous. 

Blatta  maculata,  pi.  28,  f.  74. 

Family  III.    Mantides. 

Tarsi  fiYe-Jointed ;  wings  simplv  folded  longitudinally; 
body  elongated,  head  uncoTered;  palpi  short,  filiform ; 
two  anterior  feet  greatly  longer  than  the  others,  nannches 
long,  thighs  strong,  compressed ;  legs  terminated  by  a 
strong  hook,  capable  of  being  folded  under  the  thighs; 
thorax  large. 

Mantis  religiosa,  pL  28,  f.  76. 

Family  IT.    Spectra. 

Under  lip  unequally  divided ;  anterior  margin  of 
npper  lip  notched;  antennie  placed  nearer  the  moutli 
than  the  centre  of  the  head;  head  projecting,  elongated, 
<md  posteriorly  rounded;  eyes  small;  first  segment  of 


the  thorax  short,  being  soarcelv  longer  than  the  second. 
Phyllium  psama,  pi.  29,  f.  7d. 

Hbedton  H. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  ftuoily,  the  olytn  and 
wings  are  sloping  like  a  roof;  posterior  thighs  and  feet 
very  large,  and  mnned  for  leaping. 

Family  I.    ORYLLinss. 

El3rtra  and  wings  horisontal;  antennas  setaceous  or 
filiform,  tarsi  three-jointed. 
GiyUus  trifasciatus,  pi.  28,  f.  77. 

FaMTLY  II.      LOCUSTARIJB. 

Elytra  and  wings  sloping  like  a  roof;  tarsi  four-jointed, 
antennae  setaceous. 
Locusta  viridisrima,  pi.  29,  f.  158. 

I^rrtion  III. 

Elytra  and  wings  sloping  like  a  roof:  posterior  feet 
formed  for  leaping;  tarsi  five-iointed;  elytra  alike  in 
both  sexes;  antennae  sword-shaped,  filiform  in  both 
sexes,  claviform  in  the  males  only,  in  some  speoies. 

ACRIDITBS. 

Posterior  feet  weak,  shorter  than  the  body,  hardly 
formed  for  leaping;  abdomen  turned. 
Aoridium  omatum,  pL  28,  f .  78. 


ORDER  YI.    HEMIFTERA. 


Two  wings  covered  by  elytra;  mouth  constructed  for 
suction ;  the  rostrum  composed  of  a  tubular  articuiatcvl 
sheath,  enveloping  four  scaly  setsBjinstead  of  mandibles 
and  jaws;  elytra  in  some  of  the  species  cmstaceous, 
with  the  ^terior  extremity  membranous;  in  others 
nearly  similar  to  wings,  but  more  extended,  thicker, 
and  coloured. 

Sbittmn  I. — Hbteroptera. 

Rostrum  placed  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
head ;  elytra  and  wings  horizontal,  terminated  abruptly 
by  a  membranous  appendage. 

Family  I.    Geooorisa. 

Antennee  placed  near  the  Internal  margin  of  the  eyes, 
and  somiewhat  longer  than  the  head ;  tara  three-jointed, 
the  first  of  some  species  very  short. 

Tube  I.    Lonoilabra. 

Sheath  of  sucker  four-jointed;  labrum  long,  subulate, 
and  striated  above. 
Scutellera  vasalis,  pi.  28,  f.  79. 

Tribe  II.    Mbmbranacejl 

Sheath  of  sucker  two  or  three-jointed,  labrum  short; 
feet  hooked,  inserted  in  the  medial  line  under  the 
thorax;  rostrum  straight,  sheathed  at  its  base,  or  in  its 
whole  len^h;  head  not  posteriorly  narrowed;  eyes  of 
medium  size. 

Cinex  lectularius,  pi.  28,  f.  80. 

Tribe  III..   Nudicollis. 

Rostrum  firoe,  arcuated;  head  abruptly  narrowed  at 
its  insertion  like  a  neck. 
Redurius  raptatorins,  pi.  28,  f.  81. 

Tribe  IV.    OcuLAXiS. 

Rostrum  f^ree,  usually  straight;  eyes  large;  labrum 
projecting. 
Leptopns  littoralis. 

Tribe  V.    Ploterbs. 

Four  posterior  feet  long,  slender,  formed  for  walking 
on  the  ground  or  water;  placed  on  tlie  sides  of  the 
breast,  and  much  apart;  tarsi  with  two  small  hooks, 
which  are  placed  in  a  lateral  fissure  at  their  end;  body 
covered  with  silky  down. 

Hydrometra  linearis,  pi.  29,  f.  82. 

Family  II.    HYDROOORiSiB. 

Antennre  placed  under  the  eyes,  concealed,  and  even 
longer  than  the  head;  tarsi  two-jointed. 


Tribe  I.    Nepidbs. 


Anterior  feet  formed  for  selling;  tliighs  large,  far- 
rowed beneath  to  receive  the  margin  of  the  1^;  tarsi 
short,  rivetted  at  their  origin  with  tae  legs,  and  forming 
togetner  a  large  hook;  body  oval,  mneh  depreased,  or 
linear. 

Belostoma  marginata,  pi.  28,  f.  84. 

Tribe  II.    NoroirBcriDES. 

Two  anterior  feet  bent  downwards,  thighs  of  ordinary 
size;  tarsi  ciliated;  two  posterior  feet  oar-shaped,  cili- 
ated, with  two  verv  small  terminal  hooks;  boay  nearly 
cylindrical  or  ovoid. 

Noct<mecta  glauca,  pi.  28,  f.  85. 

S^fCtton  it. — HOMOPTKRA. 

Rostrum  projected  from  the  lower  part  of  the  head, 
between  the  two  anterior  feet ;  elytra  generally  incline<l, 
of  equal  thickness  thronghont,  sometimes  resembling 
wings. 

Family  III.    Cicadaria. 

With  mings  and  elytra;  tarsi  three-jointed;  antennae 
small,  conical,  or  subulate;  three  to  six-jointed,  includ- 
ing the  setae,  which  terminate  them;  female  ovipositor 
dentated. 

Tribe  I.    Syridula]«te8. 

Eyes  three,  small  and  smooth;  antennse  six-jointed; 
males  vrith  a  drum,  or  murical  organ,  interiorly,  on  each 
side  the  abdomen,  covered  by  an  operculum. 

Cicada  fiavopunctata,  pi.  28,  f.  86. 

Tribe  II.    Fuloorklla. 

With  two  eyes;  aatemwe  three-jointed,  terminal  setje 
compressed,  placed  under  the  eyes;  flront  firequently 
prolonged  into  a  beak. 

Fulgora  punctata,  pi.  28,  f.  87. 

Tribe  III.    Mbmbracidbs. 

With  two  eyes;  antenna  three-jointed,  placed  be- 
tween the  eyes;  thorax  prolonged  behind,  and  covering 
part  of  the  back;  in  some  species  dilated  at  the  sides 
of  the  head. 

Damis  Gamelus,  pi.  28,  t  88 

Tribe  IT.    Cicadella. 

Tliorax  laterally  dilated;  in  other  respects  like  the 
preceding  tribe. 
Ledra  aurata,  pi.  28,  f.  89L 
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Familt  IV.    HncsirsLTnu. 

Tusi  two  Jointed,  genenll  j  with  two  terminal  hooks, 
or  umply  T«noiilar;  antenns  ten  or  eleTengomted, 
longer  thiui  the  head;  bodj  toft. 

Tubs  I.    BnnxiDn. 

AnteoDflB  terminated  hj  two  aetse;  elytra  and  wings 
doping;  tarn  two-jointed,  with  two  terminal  hooka; 
females  prorided  with  an  oTipositor. 

LiTia  junoomm,  pL  28,  t  90. 

Tribb  II.    Pbtbapi. 

Antcnnc  eightjolnted;  elytraand  wings  linear ;  second 
tarsial  Joint  replaced  bj  a  Tesicle,  destitute  of  hooks. 
Thrips  pbyii^nuy  pL  28,  f.  91. 


Tribb  III.    Apbidit. 

AntemuB  six  or  seren-jointed;  elytra  and  winss  tri' 
angular,  sloping,  and  without  frinaes:  tarsi  two-jomtedi 
first  short,  second  with  two  temiinai  hooks. 

Aphis  iosi«,  pL  28,  f.  92.    t  9*2  a,  lanra  of  the  same. 

FaHILT  Y.      QALLUfSBCTA. 

Tarsi  of  one  Joint,  with  a  terminal  hook.  Males  two 
winged,  or  with  two  elytra,  and  devoid  of  a  rostrum. 
Females  apterous;  antennie  eight,  nine,  and  eleren* 
jointed,  and  in  some  Instances  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four. 

Cocens  cacti,  pL  28,  f.  98. 


ORDER  YII.    NEUROFTERA. 


^mgs  four,  naked,  reticulated  and  transparent; 
mouth  formed  for  mastication;  jaws  and  lips  straight, 
extended;  Joints  of  the  tarsi  Tarious,  mostly  entire. 

S^UiUm  i. — BUBUUCORNBB. 

AntemuB  little  longer  than  head;  subulate,  seyen- 
jointed,  the  last  formed  of  a  seta;  mandibles  and  Jaws 
coTvred  by  lips,  or  by  an  anterior  projection  of  the  head; 
eyes  projecting,  large;  wings  extended  horizontally,  or 
perpendicolar. 

Family  L    Ljbbllulina 

Tarsi  threejointed;  mandibles  and  Jaws  corneous, 
very  strong;  dientated:  wines  equal. 
Ub^ula  Taria,  pi.  28,  f.  94. 


FamLT  II.     EPHBHBRIIf  JB. 

Tarsi  four^ointed;  body  Tery  soft;  lower  wings  much 
smaller  than  the  upper  ones,  in  some  species  exceed- 
ingly minute;  abdomen  tenninated  by  two  or  three 
filaments. 

Ephemera  bioonlata,  pi.  28,  f.  95. 

J^rction  ii  — ^filicornes. 

Joints  of  antenuA  generally  numerona,  thickened 
tiwards  the  eod,  filiform,  or  setaceouF,  and  longer  than 
the  head. 

Family  III.    PLAinpBNNBS. 

Tbibb  I.    Paborpatjl 

Tsrsi  fiTO-iofaited;  antennie  setaceous  or  filifonn; 
front  of  the  head  produced  into  a  beak;  lower  wings 
tcmetimes  long  ana  narrow. 

Panorpa  mfa,  pi.  28,  f.  96. 

Tribb  II.    Mtrmelbonidbs. 

Tarsi  fiTe-jointed;  antenna  tliickened  towards  the 
end;  prothorax  short,  in  the  form  of  a  collar;  wings 
sloping  like  a  roof:  each  jaw  with  two  palpi. 

Asealaphna  barbarus,  pL  28,  f.  97. 

Tribb  III.    Hbmbrobini. 
Wfaigs  Umr,  equal,  deflexed;  first  segment  of  trunk 


▼^  short;  tarsi  five-Jointed;  with  four  palpi;  antenna 
filiiorm  or  setaceous. 
Hemerobius  longioorais,  pi.  29,  f.  98. 

Tribb  IV.    Fboquilla 

Wings  unequal,  deflexed,  lower  ones  smallest:  tarsi 
two  or  three-Jointed;  antenne  ten-Jointed;  labial  palpi 
▼err  short. 

nocns  bipunotattts. 

Tribb  Y.    TBRMmif  a 

Tarsi  four-jointed;  antenna  short,  monlliform ;  wings 
Usually  horizontal,  longer  than  the  body;  first  segment 
of  the  trunk  large,  senuourcnlar;  Jaws  scaly,  pointed. 

Termos  lucifhgum. 

Tribb  YI.    Raphtdinjb. 

Tarni  four  or  five-jointed;  prothorax  elongated,  cylin- 
drical ;  wings  eqnaf,  deflexea.  greatly  reticulatecL  lower 
ones  not  bent  at  their  internal  margin ;  antenna  nlifomi 
or  nearly  setaceous,  sometimes  short  and  granulated; 
palpi  filiform,  or  somewhat  tidckened  at  the  pointa. 

Kaphidia  ophiopsis. 

Tribb  YII.    Semblidbs. 

Tarsi  five-jointed;  prothorax  ample;  wings  horizontal 
or  deflexed,  internal  side  of  the  lower  bent,  or  folded 
below;  antenna  filiform  or  setaceous,  sometimes  pec- 
tinated ;  maxillary  palpi  projecting,  slender  towards  the 
points;  last  joint  often  siiort. 

Corydalis  comuta. 

Tribb  YIII.    Pbrlidbs. 

Tarsi  three-Jointed;  prothorax  square;  body  narrow, 
elongated,  depressed;  wings  horisontal;  abdomen  ter- 
minated by  two  seta;  mandibles  small,  partly  mem- 
branous. 

Peria  lutea. 

Family  IY.    Pltctpenhbb. 

Destitute  of  mandibles;  lower  wings  broader  than 
the  upp(*r,  longitudinally  folded;  antenne  setaceonn, 
usually  long,  with  numerous  joints;  tarsi  five-Jointed; 
maxillary  palpi  long  and  setaceoua. 

Phryganea  striata. 


ORDER  YIII.    HYMENOPTERA. 


Pour  naked  veined  wings  of  uneoual  size;  mouth 
with  Jaws,  mandibles,  and  two  Iip«;  lip  tubular  at  its 
bsse,  texmdiiatfaig  by  a  labhmi.  either  doubled  or  folded 
inwwda,  aod  forming^  a  kind  of  sucker ;  females  provided 
with  a  compound  ovipositor. 

I^CrttOlt  |.^TBREBBAimA. 

Abdomen  in  many  species  sessile;  females  fhmished 
with  sn  ovipositor;  antenna  twelve  or  thirteen  Jointed, 
in  some  mote  or  leas. 

Family  L    Sbcurifbra. 

Abdomen  perfeetly  acerile,  or  connected  at  Its  base 
to  the  Bwtatiioraz. 

Tribb  !•   TsMTHUBDiifBTiB. 
Maxillary  palpi  nx-Johited;  labial  palpi  fbur-Jointed: 


mandibles  long,  compressed;  labium  trifid;  ovipositor 
compound. 
PergE  scutellata,  pi.  29,  f.  101. 

Tribb  II.    Urocbrata. 

Maxillary  palpi,  with  two  to  five  Joints;  labial  palpi 
three;  mandibles  shnrt,  thick;  labium  entire;  antenna 
vlbratile;  head  nearly  globular. 

Termex  columba,  pi.  29,  f.  102. 

Family  HI.    Pupitora. 

Wings  of  many  species  cellular,  In  others  devoid  of 
nerves;  first  abdominal  se^ent  posteriori v  inclosing 
the  metathorax,  and  formtng  pnrt  of  it;  the  secono, 
which  appears  like  the  first,  fixed  to  the  preceding  by 
a  pedicle. 
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TftXBB  I.    Etanxales. 

Abdomen  placed  on  the  thorax  aboTO  the  two  poe- 
terior  feet,  in  others  nearly  under  the  acatellom;  wings 
remed,  upper  ones  cellular;  antenna  filiform  or  8eta> 
oeons,  thirteen  or  fourteen-jointed ;  maxillary  palpi 
frer;|uently  Tery  apparent;  ovipositor  in  most  species 
prqieoting,  consistmg  of  three  nlaments. 

Peleeinus  polioerator,  pL  29,  f.  103. 

TUBB II,     ICHNBUMONIDBS. 

Abdomen  prq)ected  from  between  the  two  posterior 
feet;  the  four  wings  Teined,  upper  ones  inclosed,  or 
with  discoidal  cells;  maxillary  palpi  apparent  and  pro- 
jecting; ovipositor  with  three  filaments;  antennae  seta- 
ceous or  filiform,  rarely  elevated,  and  many-jointed. 

Ichneumon  unifasciatorius,  pi.  28,  f.  104. 

TuBB  III.    Qallioox^. 

Lower  wings  with  one  nerve;  upper,  one  radial  cell, 
two  or  three  cubital;  antennae  unirormly  thick,  or 
thickening  towards  the  point,  thirteen  to  fifteen-jointed; 
palpi  short;  ovipositor  spirally  rolled  up. 

Cinips  quercuS'folii. 

Tribb  IY.    Chalciditbs. 

Lower  wings  nerveless;  no  cubital  cell  in  the  upper; 
palpi  very  short;  antennie  thickened  at  the  ends,  cfavi- 
form  in  some,  genioulated,  joints  never  exceeding  twelve, 
ovipositor  contained  in  the  abdomen;  posterior  legs 
formed  for  leaping. 

Chalds  clavipes,  pi.  28,  f.  106. 

Tribb  Y.    Ghbysidbs. 

Lower  wings  with  longitudinal  ribs,  in  the  up^xT  ones 
a  radial  cell,  and  a  large  cubital  one;  aotennse  filiform; 
thirteen-jointed;  ovipositor  internal,  exsertile,  shaxp- 
pointed;  abdomen  sessile,  flat  beneath,  and  can  be 
folded  on  the  breast;  palpt  apparent,  boay  globular. 

Chiysis  igmta,  pi.  28,  i,  10/. 

Tbibb  YI.    Oxtubi. 

Lower  wings  sin|(lo  nerved;  upper  in  many  devoid  of 
discoidal  and  radial  cells;  antennae  filiform,  ten  to 
fifteen-jointed,  or  thickened  towards  the  points  in 
females;  maxillary  palpi  long;  abdominal  segmoat 
large;  ovipositor  tubular,  fbrmed  by  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen. 

Bethyllua  hemiptems. 

Rectum  li. — ^AOULEATA. 

Abdomen  pedunculated,  inclosing  in  the  females  and 
neuters  a  sting;  antennse  of  the  miUe  thirteen-jointed, 
female  twelve. 

Family  III.    Hbtebootica. 

Females  and  neuters,  or  those  which  live  in  societv, 
devoid  of  wings;  antennas  geniculated;  labium  small, 
founded,  vaulted. 

Tribb  I.    FoRmcARiiB. 

Males  and  females  winged,  neuters  apterous. 
Formica  Heroulanea,  pi  28,  f.  109. 

Tribb  IL    MurxLLARLa. 

Females  apterous,  and  feet  strong,  \m  sphious  and 
ciliated;  antenna  filiform  or  setaceous,  first  and  third 
joint  elongated. 

Mutilla  Klugii,  pi.  28,  f.  1 10. 

Family  IY.    Fossorbs. 

Wings  extended;  In  some  the  prothorax  laterally 
prolonged;  in  others  short. 

Tribb  I.    Soolibtjl 

Anterior  segment  of  trunk  laterally  prolonged  to  the 
insertion  of  the  wings ;  antenna  of  females  dose-jointed ; 
feet  thick,  spinous;  thighs  arcuated;  antenna  straight, 
length  of  head  and  thorax  in  males,  shorter  and  arcu- 
ated in  females,  in  the  upper  wings  of  some  a  radial  cell. 

Scolia  tricincta,  pi.  29,  f.  1 11. 


Tribb  II.    Saftoitbs. 
Feet  in  both  sexes  slender,  slightlv  spinous  or  cfliated, 
in  some  smooth ;  antenna  lengtii  ox  head  and  thorax. 
Sapyga  prisma. 

Tribb  III.    Fompilii. 

Prothorax  square,  either  transverse  or  longitudinal; 
posterior  margm  nearly  straight;  abdomen  somewliat 
ovoid,  narrow  at  its  base;  inside  of  two  posterior  legs 
with  a  pencil  of  hair. 

Pompihis  viaticus,  pi.  28,  £  1 18. 

Tribb  IY.    Spebgides. 

Prothorax  forming  a  jointed  neck,  narrowed  in  front ; 
base  of  abdomen  produced  into  a  long  pencil;  tliree 
complete  cubital  cells. 

Podium  nigripes,  pL  29,  f.  114. 

Tribb  Y.   Bbmbecidbs. 

Labium  quite  apparent,  or  much  produced. 
Bembex  rostrata,  pL  29,  f.  1 16. 

TlUBB  YL     Labrat  JL 

Labrum  quite  concealed,  br  scarcely  perceptible; 
abdomen  conical,  or  conically  ovoid;  mandibles  deeply 
notched  on  the  lower  side. 

Lsbra  Ichneumonifomus. 

Tribb  YII.    Nyssonxi. 

Mandibles  without  notch;    labrum    concealed,    or 
hardly  perceptible;  abdomen  ovoid  or  conical. 
Nysson  maculatns. 

Tribb  YIIL    Ciubronxtbs. 

Labrum  hid,  or  not  protruding;  abdomen  oval  or 
elliptical,  increasing  from  the  baise  to  the  extremity, 
daviform;  head  frequently  Tory  large. 

Grabro  oribrarius,  pi.  29,  f.  118. 

Family  Y.    Diploptera. 

Wings  longitudinally  folded;  antenna  geniculate, 
clavate;  eyes  notched;  prothorax  reaching  insertion 
of  upper  wings;  feet  not  fitted  for  collecUng  poUen. 

Tribb  I.    Ybsparia 

Antenna  twelve  or  thirteen-jointed,  coniform,  and 

Sointed;  labium  sometimes  dirided  into  four  plumoae 
laments,  sometimes  trilobed,  with  four  glandular 
points. 
Synagris  comuta,  pi.  29,  £  119. 

Tribb  II.    Masaribes. 

Antenna  eight  or  ten -jointed,  button -shaped  at  tip; 
labrum  with  two  filaments  al  its  termination,  retiring 
into  a  tube  formed  by  the  base. 

Masaris  apiformis,  pi.  29,  f.  120. 

Family  YI.    Mbllifera. 

Wings  extended;  first  joint  of  posterior  tarsi  lai^, 
compressed,  square,  or  triangular,  provided  with  a  tuft 
of  hair  adapted  for  collecting  pollen  of  flowers;  jaws 
and  lip  long,  narrow,  produced  mto  a  proboscis;  chin 
elongated,  snpportea  on  a  pedicle;  labium  mostly 
lanceolate  or  filiform,  long  ana  hairy. 

Tribb  I.    AKDRBiaBUL 

In  some  species  the  intermediate  division  of  tlie 
labrum  widened  into  a  heart-shape,  and  sometimes 
lanceolate,  alwajs  shorter  than  the  cliin,  nearly  straight, 
or  rimply  folded  upwards;  jaws  and  Up  forming  a  pro- 
boscis cent  downwards. 

Andrena  pilipes,  pi.  29,  f.  121. 

Tribb  II.    Apiari jl 

Intermediate  division  of  the  labium  filifonn  or  seta* 
ceous,  at  least  the  length  of  the  sheath,  bent  down- 
wards;  jaws  and  lip  lengthened  into  a  proboscia,  folded 
downwards  in  repose;  labial  palpi  compressed,  filamen- 
tary scaly. 

Apis  centhuncularia,  pL  28,  f.  122. 
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ORDER  IX.    LEPIDOPTERA. 


Four  membnuiaoeoiu  wing*,  ooTered  with  a  fiirina 
eompoAed  of  miaate  sealea,  and  having  a  trunk  spirally 
roiled  op,  inserted  at  the  mouth. 

Family  L    Divmi a. 

Wing!  free  in  rcpoee,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
porition,  ukd  devoid  of  a  acalv  bristle  at  the  base  of 
the  inferior  idngs;  antennae,  in  many,  daviform,  or 
terminating  in  a  out  ton,  more  or  less  conical  or  trian- 
gular, in  others  slender,  and  hooked  at  the  termination. 

Trirb  I.    Papiuonidis. 

Le^  with  a  pair  of  spurs  or  spines;  four  wings  per- 
pendioularly  elevated  in  repose;  antennse  either  clavi- 
form  or  nearly  filiform,  destitute  of  hooks,  except  in 
one  genus,  in  which  they  are  plumose  and  setaceous  in 
one  of  the  sexes. 

Papilio  Children!,  pi.  29,  f.  123. 

T&ibbII. 


Tvo  pair  of  spurs  on  the  posterior  legs;  lower  wings 
nearly  hortcontal  in  repoee;  antennae  terminated  by  a 
battoQ  or  a  club,  in  some  with  a  terminal  hook;  in 
others  filiform,  with  a  slender  extremity  bent  and 
pointed. 

Hesperia  malvae,  pi.  29,  t  124. 

Family  II.    Crepusculabijl 

With  a  stiff,  horny  bristle  near  the  insertion  of  the 
kiwec  wings,  s^  their  margin,  entering  a  groove  below 
the  apper  ones,  keeping  them  horixontal  in  repose; 
•atennsi  elaviform  elongated,  flrequently  pectinated  or 
lerrated.    Caterpillars  with  sixteen  large  feet. 

Tribb  I.    HfSPERXA— Sphinges. 

Antennae  simple,  olavate,  hooked  at  tip,  and  destitute 
of  a  tuft  of  scales. 
Castnia  aoroeoides,  pL  29,  f.  125. 

TiUBB  II.    Sphinoidks. 

Antennae  with  a  scaly,  tufted  termination,  in  a  pris- 
matic club,  thickening  from  their  middle;  lower  palpi 
broad,  scaly,  third  ioint  smaller,  and  usually  indistinct. 

Sphinx  convolTuIi,  pL  29,  f.  1^6. 

TaIBB  III.     ZYOiBMIDEB. 

Antenns,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of  tufted  scales 
at  their  points,  fuaifonn,  or  ram's-hom-shaped;  labial 
jtalpi  slender,  compressed,  cylindrical,  or  conical,  third 
joint  very  distinct. 

Zygaena  pnlchdla,  pL  29, 1 127*. 

Family  III.    Noctubna. 

Wings  horixontal  or  inclined  in  repose;  anteniue 
setaceous. 


TBIBE  I.     BOMBYCITBS. 

Antennae  of  males  pectinated  or  serrated ;  trunk  very 
short,  or  nearly  none;  body  wooUv  and  thick  in  the 
females;  wings  frequently  extenaed,  and  when  in- 
clined, lower  ones  margin  the  upper,  or  arc  turned  up. 

Bombyx  pavonia,  pi.  29,  f.  1*^. 

TbIBB  II.     NOCTUO-BOHBYCITES. 

Spir^  trunk  very  short,  or  none;  some  of  the  males 
have  antennse  proceeding  anteriorly  vdth  a  double  row 
of  bristles;  females  in  some,  and  both  sexes  in  others, 
with  a  series  of  short  rounded  teeth. 

Cossus  Macmurtrei,  pi.  29,  f.  127. 

TrIBB  III.     TlNBITES. 

Upper  wings  long  and  contracted,  lower  ones  broad 
and  plicated,  resting  horisontally  on  the  body^  in  some, 
on  others  hanging  nearly  vertically  on  the  sides,  ana 
raised  upwards  behind;  body  cylindrical,  or  elongated : 
labial  palpi,  in  some  short,  nearly  cylindrical,  in  others 
thrown  backwards  in  the  form  of  horns;  antenna  usu- 
ally simple. 

Tmea  tapiaana,  pi.  29,  f.  129. 

TbIBB  IY.     NoCTUiBUTES. 

Nocturnal,  with  entire  winn,  horizontallv  extended, 
or  forming  a  triangle  with  tne  body;  tarsi  and  labial 
palpi  bent,  compressed,  clothed  with  scales,  and  ter- 
minating abruptly  by  a  Joint  more  slender  and  shorter 
than  the  preceding. 

Noctua  oculata,  pi.  29,  f.  130. 

Tbibb  Y.    Tobtbicbs. 

Wings  in  repose,  slightly  sloped,  or  horizontal;  body 
broad,  short,  somewhat  triangular. 
Herminia  Sidonia,  pL  29,  f.  131. 

Tbibb  YI.    Phaljenites. 

Body  frequently  slender;  wings  extended  or  in  n 
flattened  slope;  trunk  very  minute,  or  none;  antenna 
pectinated  in  many  males. 

Phalaena  machaonaria,  pi.  29,  f.  132. 

Tbibb  YII.    Cbambites. 

Wings,  either  vertical  or  in  a  flattened  slope,  upper 
ones  long  and  narrow,  under  ones  broad. 
Crambus  retusalis,  pi.  29,  f.  133. 

Tbibb  YIIL    PtBROPHOBiTES. 

Wings  either  in  two,  or  all  cleft;  body  slender,  elon- 
gated; feet  long;  antennas  simple;  trunk  distinct : 
wings  sometimes  remote  from  the  body,  in  others  in- 
I  clined  and  close. 

Omeodes  hexadactylus,  pi.  29,  f.  134. 


ORDER  X.    8TREPSIFTERA. 


Wings  two,  naked  and  membranous,  accompanied 
bj  two  balancers,  longitudinally  folded,  forming  nearly 
the  quadrant  of  a  cirSe;  metamorphosis  incomplete. ' 


This  order  consists  but  of  two  genera. 
Stylops  ChUdreni,  pi.  29,  t  135. 


ORDER  XI.    DIPTERA. 


With  two  membranous  extended  winn,  and  a  bal- 
sneer  under  each  in  most  species;  six  feet;  provided 
with  a  sucker,  oompoeed  of  a  variable  number  of  scaly, 
wetseform  pieces,  either  inclosed  in  the  upper  furrow  of 
s  sheath,  or  inarticulated  proboscis,  terminated  by  two 
!>!)«,  or  cased  in  one  or  two  plates. 

Head  large  or  of  me^am  sise,  distinct  from  the 
thorax;  tarsial  hooka  umple,  or  nnidentated;  sucker 
iodosed  in  a  aheath. 

Family  I.    Nbmocbba. 

Antennae  with  six  Joints  at  least,  but  usoaily  with 
fonrteea  to  sixteen. 


Tbibb  I.    Culicides. 

Palpi  produced,  and  very  hairy,  particularly  in  the 
males;  antennae  filiform,  length  of  head  and  thorax, 
fourteen  plumose  Joints  in  the  males;  eyes  lunate; 
trunk  cylindrical,  lengthened,  and  projecting,  and 
tumid  at  the  point,  inclosing  a  sucker  of  six  pieces. 

Culex  pipiens,  pi.  29,  f.  136. 

Tbibb  II.    Tipulabijl 

Rostrum  sometimes  very  short,  terminated  by  two 
large  labiform  processes,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
siphon,  directea  longitudinally  under  the  bodv,  sucker 
of  two  pieces;  palpi  slightly  crinated,  usually  bent, 
very  short  and  elevated. 

Tipula  oleraoea,  pi.  29,  f.  187. 
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Family  IL    Tantstoma. 

Roetnim  frequently  lengthened,  sometimes  nearly 
oonoealed;  sucker  of  six  pieces. 

Tribb  I.    Tabanii. 

Terminal  joint  of  antenna  ^thout  seta  or  style  at 
its  tip,  with  four  or  eight  transvene  rings;  rostrum 
prolonged,  in  many  species  filiform  and  external;  wings 
always  distant. 

Taoanns  AfHcanns,  pi.  29,  f.  188. 

Tbibb  II.    Stcabii. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rostrum  frequently  concealed ; 
with  two  terminal  project  ing  lips ;  sucker  of  four  pieces ; 
last  joint  of  antennae  destitute  of  style  or  seta,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  transverse  divisions. 

Cosnomyia  pallida,  pi.  29,  f.  139. 

Tbibb  III.    Mydabii. 

Without  exterior  palpi;  termhial  joint  of  antennae 
btyliferouB  or  davate,  divided  transversely,  with  an 
umbilicus  at  the  tip,  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone, 
or  subulate. 

My  das  Lusitanicus,  pi.  29,  f.  140,  a  and  6. 

Tribb  IT.    Lbptidbs. 

With  exterior  palpi;  antennae  ver^  short,  of  equal 
thickness,  granulated,  or  nearly  monihform,  terminated 
by  seta. 

Leptis  fssciata,  pi.  29,  f.  141. 

Tribb  V.    Dolichopoda. 

Hostrum  very  short,  with  two  large  tenninal  labri- 
form  processes,  with  palpi  placed  on  them,  or  produced 
with  a  short  beak;  last  loint  of  antennae  flattened,  and 
provided  with  a  seta;  wings  resting  on  the  body. 

Porphyrops  diaphanus,  pi.  29,  f.  142. 

Tribb  YI.    AsiLia. 

Month  bearded ;  terminal  joint  of  antennae  elongated, 
filiform,  or  davate,  with  a  styliferous  termination,  or 
thick  and  stifif  hair;  body  oblong;  thorax  compressed 
before. 

Asilus  crabroniformis,  pi.  29,  f.  143. 

Family  YIL    Hybotini. 

Head  {^lobular,  wholly  occupied  by  the  eyes  in  males; 
terminal  joint  of  antennae  lenttcalar,  with  an  elongated 
hair-shaped  seta. 

Ocydromya  glabricola,  pi.  29,  f.  144. 

Tribb  YIIL    Empidbb. 

Rostrum  produced,  nearly  cylindrical  and  perpen- 
dicular, inclosing  a  sucker;  antennae  formed  of  two  cv 
three  prindpal  pieces,  the  last  undivided;  body  elon- 
gated; balancers  naked;  head  round;  abdomen  cylin* 
drical  or  conical;  feet  long. 

Empis  pennipes,  pi.  29,  f.  145. 

Tbibb  IX.    Amthracii. 

Body  not  raised  on  the  back,  short,  and  broad ;  wings 
remote;  head  placed  against  the  thorax,  and  on  a  level 
with  it. 

Anthrax  marginlcoUis,  pi.  29,  f.  146. 

Tribb  X.    Bombyuarii. 

Head  inserted  low:  thorax  elevated  and  gibbons; 
balancers  naked;  abdomen  oblong  or  triangular;  ros- 
trum directed  forwards;  antennae  approximate  at  their 
base,  terminated  by  a  seta,  without  a  style. 

Bombylius  migor,  pi.  29,  f.  147. 


Tribe  XI.    Yesicvlosa. 

Head  inclined,  thorax  elevated;  balancers  covered 
by  a  plate;  abdomen  inflated,  vesicular;  antennae  two- 
jointed,  very  small  in  some  spedes,  with  a  terminal 
seta;  or  sometimes  tliree-jointed,  last  lufcving  no  s^le 
or  seta. 

Henops  msrginatus,  pi.  29,  f.  148. 

Family  III.    Notacantha. 

Rostrum  generally  membranous,  short,  cxmcealed, 
except  the  terminal  lips;  sucker  of  two  pieeea;  in 
others  long,  syphon-shaped,  and  concealed  by  a  pt>- 
dnced  beak,  which  supports  the  antennae;  termmal 
joint  of  antennae,  with  many  rings;  vrings  resting  on 
the  body,  and  provided  with  a  oent»l  radiated  arida 

Tribe  I.    Xylophaobx. 

Terminal  joint  of  antennae  divided  into  eight  ringa. 
Deris  violaceus,  pi.  29,  f.  149. 

Tribe  II.    SxRATioMYDBa. 

Terminal  joint  of  antennas  with  five  or  six  rings, 
exclusive  of  the  style. 
Stratiomys,  chamaeleon,  pi.  29,  f.  150. 

Family  IY.    Atwertcera. 

Sucker  consisting  of  two  or  four  pieces,  the  two  con- 
tiguous ones  provided  with  palpi;  retracted  within  the 
sucker  into  a  furrow  of  the  prooosoia. 

Tribe  I.    Syrphijl 

Antennae  of  various  lengths,  some  placed  on  a  pcdide, 
their  seta  simple. 
Syrphus  obscurus,  pi.  29,  f.  151. 

Tribe  II.    CoNOPSARiiB. 

Proboscis  syphon-shaped,  dther  conical,  cylindrical, 
or  setaceous. 
Conops  macrocephala,  pi.  29,  f.  152. 

Tribe  III.    CEstridbb. 

Buccal  cavity  bituberculate  in  some,  in  others  a  small 
cleft;  proboscis  exceedingly  small  where  it  exists;  in 
some  two  palpi ;  antennae  very  short,  inserted  in  a  cavity. 

(Estms  Bovis,  pi.  29,  f.  153. 

Tribe  IY.    MusaDES. 

Antenna?  two  or  three-lofaited,  the  latter  prevuling, 
last  joint  depressed,  with  a  simple  or  plumose  seta  on 
its  back,  near  the  base:  proboscis  membranous,  bilo* 
bate,  geniculate,  withdrawn  into  a  buccal  cavity  in 
repose;  sucker  with  two  setae. 

Musca  Yomitoria,  pi.  29,  f.  154. 

Section  li. 

Proboscis  consisting  of  two  setae,  emerging  from  the 
buccal  cavity,  covered  by  two  plates  or  palpi,  faistead 
of  a  sheath. 

Family  Y.    Popiparjl 

Tribe  I.    Corxacejk. 

Many  species  have  whugs;  head  and  eyes  of  ordinary 
form  and  sise;  with  a  square  thorax. 
Hippobosca  equina,  pi.  29,  f.  155. 

Tribe  II.    PHXHYBOMYiiB. 

Body  apterous;  head  small,  appearing^  like  a  capsular 
tubercle  placed  on  the  thorax,  which  is  semicircular; 
eyes  small,  granulated. 

Nycteribia  vespertUionis. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EXTERNAL  PARTS  OF  INSECTS. 


PLATE  XXVI. 


TRB  HSAD  AND  ITS  BXTSaNAL  OBOANS. 


The  HsAD  farnishes  the  most  distinctive  eharacter*  of  insects. 
It  is  ezcoedingly  varied  in  its  general  form,  as  well  as  in  its 
seTeral  parts.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  fmmtik, 
antennf.  and  eves.  The  head  of  a  Dipteroas  insect  is  repre- 
sented, figure  S2,  with  all  Its  appendages;  but  the  head,  inde- 
liendsntljr  of  these  la  conined  within  the  limits  of  o  a,  f.  22,  2&. 

Mouth  .  This  organ  Is  very  complicated,  and  snf^eet  to  great 
diversity  of  form  and  construction,  admirably  adapted  to  the 


nature  of  its  food.    It  coniists  of  six  parts,  the  lobnun, 
dihU4,  mamiUm,  palpi,  laMnim,  and  nundtm. 

Labrum,  or  upper  lip,  figs.  8S,  28^  S5,  e,  e,  e. 

Mandibles,  f.  U  k,  k. 

MaxilliB,  f.  24,  i. 

Palpi,  f.22,28.24,25.b.^b,b,b,b. 

Labial  lobes,  f.  22,  23^  25,  p,  p.  ff. 

Mentum,  f.  81,  a. 

Proboscis,  f.  81,  b. 

Ungna  or  tongae,  t.  31» «. 
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Ai«TUiii.«.  Honi4ik0pfloeaMMeoiMlttfnf  orMTfralJolntis 
oaomdrnd  hj  tome  imtwraltot*  m  orfans  of  toodi,  and  bj 
^>th«n.  organ  of  hoBrhy,  tfi./,d. 

NtfRtt  or  noao,  1  S9,/. 

Meekness,  A. 

11m  Thnrui  and  iU  aovcFal  diridnfM;  L  tt. 

Collar,  or  protlioradc  T"t^"""»i  C  S^  96^  ■^  ai. 

Pmratmiv  f .  S6»  ». 

Seutan,a 

SeotoUvai,  p. 

Mctathoraoc  Seatam,  f.  96, 4. 

To  the  Iterax  ara  attaebod  tho  wingi,  r,r:  tho  radlai«DUl 
•lubi  or  winglou  w  .*  tho  base  of  tbo  Intomiodiata  feniiir  t : 
the  tMlaaeon  «.*  tiw  baae  of  tho  pottarior  famnr  «,  and  tbo 

Kl]rtn,  are  mambnuioaa  or  b«niy  Mbataaota  wtaSeb  eoTer 
Uw  wiaga  of  inaocta  of  tbo  order  Cirfaoptera,  f.  SS  m.  «. 
Upper  or  anporior  wlnf  of  a  Le|ddoptaroiia  tin  act,  f.  S7. 
Anterior  mamin,  or  ooital  nerte,  a. 
loterior  morfiii,  b. 
Exterior  margin,  & 


Poat-eoaul  narro,  d. 

AbaI  Derra. «. 

Coopooad  oeaUu,  or  tba  diaeoidal  call,/. 

Deirtato  iueia,  0U 

Lower  or  iofarlor  wlaf  of  a  Lapidopteroua  ioiect,  f.  M. 

Antorfor  margtOi  •• 
Rxtezlor  marilii,  6. 
Intofter  nar^  e. 

TBI  ABOOmil. 

Tbo  abdomoQ  b  tbat  part  wbleb  h  attaebod  to  tho  poatarior 
extremitjr  of  tbo  thorax,  and  eoaaMa  of  itx  Mgmonta  or  wingi, 
to  wbkh  tbara  are  uoror  any  Ugt  attaebod,  f.  0. 

TBB  LBOt. 

The  whole  Imeet  tribe  are  prorlded  with  but  tix  legti  they 
are  ooaqioMd  of  ire  porta,  f.  Ml 

Coxa,  or  baaneh,  la  the  fliat  Joint, «. 

Tro»anter.  oraceoodJolBt,  6. 

Femur,  or  thigh,  c, 

TiUa,  or  •hank.  d. 

Tanuo, «.  Tbh  member  eonaiati  of  from  three  to  ire  arti- 
eolato  imrti,  among  Coleopterona  inaecta,  and  moit  othork 
To  the  laat  of  tboae  artiJeulatioaa  are  attached  the  dawt. 


PLATE  XXYI.— ARACHNIDES-MYRIAPODA. 


1  Scorpio  Afier. 

2  Thdyphoana  Gaadatoa. 

5  Mymie  GBmoitaria. 
4  Nolg. 

6  Seytodea  ihoracica. 

6  Epeitm  diadema. 

7  Ko  fig. 

B  LreosB  Tanntnia. 

9  No  fig. 

10  Pyooogonoii  Balflenarum. 


Rg. 

11  Chelifer 

12  Siiorubena. 

IS  Trombidivm  tinetomm. 
U  Hjdraehna  geographiaa. 

15  A^gaa  reflexQt. 

16  Leptaa  Aatnmnalia. 

17  Jaina  Sabuloaua. 

18  Polyxanna  iagnma, 

19  Soatigara  araneoidea. 

20  Lithobina  forfioatua. 


Fig. 

21  Soolopaodra  moraitana. 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

90} 


Eztcmal  patta  of  Inaeeta,  re- 
fored  to  at  p.Ui  andliii  of 
thia  index. 


PLATES  XXYUI.  amd  XXIX^ENTOHOLOGY. 
The  nambeis  are  oontiiraoiia  in  Piatea  28  and  29. 


1  Maohnia  polrpoda. 

2  Podnra  pinmbea. 

5  Rieinna  oorriooraeia. 
4  Pediculna  ootoraicia. 
h  Palez  irritaoa. 

6  Cioeadela  oetonata.. 

7  Braohinna  Juxinas. 

8  Colpnbetca  marmoratixa. 

9  Cfnana  anleaiiia. 

10  Qzyponia  loftia. 

11  PtBdema  rafioollia. 

12  Loateva  diehroa. 

13  Tachuma  atrioapiUua. 

14  BopnatiB  nifipea. 
ISEIaUataolaa. 

iC  Rhipieera  eyanea. 

17  bunpjria  Mvignyi. 

18  Malaohioa  noeiia. 
IdOpOomoUia. 

20  Anobinm  tcaaetataoL 

21  No  fig. 

»  HoloGipU  fl^abra. 

23  Neerophoma  mallei. 

24  No  fig. 

25  No  fig. 

26  DeiiMBtea  lardarioa. 

27  Byrrhna  pQula. 

28  Heterooema  mamnatoa. 

29  Hydnmhilna  oanboidea. 

30  Sphaaidiam  aoanbcBoidea. 

31  Oryetca  ChoTiolatii. 
82  Lacanaa  dnnamoncna. 

33  PimeliB  Teatita. 

34  Blapa  mortimyn. 

35  Crypticoa  gibonlna. 

36  Diapeiia  boleU. 

87  CoaarpheDea  Hoffmanaeggii. 

38  Cnodakm  nodoaum. 

39  Hdopa  violaoeaa. 

40  CiateU  anlphnrea. 

41  No  fig. 
12  (Edemera 
43  No  fig. 

I. 


Fig. 

44  No  fig. 

45  Pyroobroa  oooefaiea. 

46  MordeUa  aeuleata. 

47  Notoxna  monooeroa. 

48  Horia  maottlata. 

49  Gantharia  Teaioatoria. 

50  BrachnaptaL 

51  Anthribna  lateroatria. 

52  Brentaa  anehoiaAo. 

58  Cnreolio  impeiiuia. 

54  Seolytna  nlmL 

55  Boamohna  oapacinna. 

56  PaaaanamicroMphaliia. 

57  Daayoeroa  anloataa. 
68  Caomna  Dcjeanii.' 

59  Prioma  eoriarina. 

60  CerambYX  hirtipea. 

61  Neoydalia  mi^w. 

62  Saperda  albioana. 

63  Leptnra  aomilata. 

64  SagraCkyanea. 

65  Crioeeria  merdigera 

66  Oaaaida  Yirfdia. 

67  Chlamya  oaprea. 

68  No  fig. 

69  Erot^ua  gigantena. 

70  Cooinella  aeptemponotata. 

71  Etunoiphua  tetraapUotiu. 

72  Ghenmum  bitaberculatom. 

73  Porficula  spongiphora. 

74  Blatta  macolata. 

75  Manila  Feligioaa. 

76  PhylUom  peama. 

77  GryUua  trifaaciatna. 

78  Afiridiam  omatum. 

79  Soatellera  Taaalia. 

80  Ciniex  leotnlarioa. 

81  Bcduvioa  raptatorina. 

82  Hydrometra  lineana. 

83  Ledra  anrata. 

84  Beloatoma  maiginata. 

85  Nooioneota  glauoa. 

86  Cicada  flaTOPonctata. 


87  Folgora  panctata. 

88  Damia  oamelua. 

89  No  fig. 

90  Lifiajonoonun. 

91  Thripa  phyaapna. 

92  and 92a  Aphia 

93  Ooeonaeaeu. 

94  Ubelhila  vaiia. 

95  Ephemera  bioeolata. 

96  Fanorpanifa. 

97  Aaealaphoa  barbaraa. 

98  Hemerobiua  loogioomia. 

99  No  ftg. 

00  No  fig. 

01  Peiga  Boatellata. 

02  Termex  eolaml)a. 

03  Peleoinua  polioerator. 

04  lohneanum  imi£woiatoriua 

05  No  fig. 

06  Chaloa  olavipea. 

07  Chryaia  tgnita. 

08  No  fiff. 

09  Fonnica  Herculanea. 

10  MatiUa  KlogiL 

11  Soolia  tricineta. 

12  No  fiff. 

13  Pompuna  vlaticna. 

14  Podium  nigripea. 

15  Bembex  roatrata. 

16  No  fig. 

17  No  fig. 

18  Crabro  oribrariua, 

19  Ajnagna  oomuta. 

20  MaaariB  apifomiia, 

21  Andrena  pilipea 

22  Apia  oentnonoalAria. 

23  PaplUo  ehUdreni. 

24  Heaperia  malTK. 

25  Caatnia  aoroeoldea. 

26  Sphinx  oonTolvuli. 

27  Coaana  Maomurtrei 
27*  Lygiena  pulobellu. 

28  Bombyx  pavonia. 


liv 
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129  Tinea  Upiiana. 

130  Nootna  oonUta. 

131  Herminia  Sidonia. 

132  Phatona  maohaonaiia. 

133  Crambua  retuaalis. 

134  Orneodefi  hexadactylus. 

135  BtjlopsChildreni. 
186  Galex  pipicua. 
137  Tipula  oferacea. 


(Plates  XXVIU.  and  XXIX«    Entomology. 

188  Tkbanua  Afrieanns. 

139  Cflenoinyia  pallida. 

UO  a  and  b.  Mjdaa  Lnaitanicne. 

141  Leptia  fiuciata. 

142  Porphyrop*  diaphanna. 

143  Aaifus  crabronironnU. 

144  Ooydromya  glabrioola. 

145  Empb  penmpea. 

146  Anturax  marginicollia. 


Continued.) 

Fig. 

147  Bombyliua  oi^or. 

148  Henopa  marginatUB, 

149  Bcsia  Tiolaoeua. 

150  Stratiomya  chamceleon. 

151  Syrphns  obteuraa. 

152  Conops  macrocephala. 

153  (EBtnu  BoTia. 

154  MoBoa  Tomltarla. 

155  Hippobosoa  eqnhia. 


ECHINODERMATA,  ACALEPHA,  INFUSORIA,  ENTOZOA,  AND 
PHOSPHORESCENT  ANIMALS.— PLATE  XXVII. 


ECHINODERMATA. 

The  tenth  olaai  of  inTertebrate  animalB,  or  raoh  aa  are  devoid  of  a  backbone.  These  anlmala  hare  a  sabor- 
bicalar  body,  protected  by^  a  ooriaceona  or  crustaoeoas  covering.  They  are  radiated,  and  deatitnte  of  a  how) 
and  eyes,  and  nave  not  articulated  limbs;  the  mouth  ia  placed  beneath,  and  is  either  simple  or  multiform;  the 
organs  of  digestion  are  compound;  and  the  covering  b  provided  with  exto'ior  tubes  or  pores  for  respiration. 

The  older  naturalists  airanged  this  class  of  animab  among  the  testaceoua  moUusca,  otners  placed  them  in  the 
class  zoophytes;  and  in  more  modem  timea  they  occupied  a  situation  among  the  crustaoeons  animals. 

Tlie  strict  attention  which  has  recently  been  paid  to  comparative  anatomy,  has  enabled  physiologista  to  form 
more  distinct  and  decided  zoological  arrangements,  founded  principally  on  their  internal  structure;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  this  group  of  animals  has  oeen  formed  into  a  separate  class  by  Lanuirck,  who  pla<Mld  them  as 
tne  first  of  the  great  division  of  radiated  animals. 

Besides  the  external  distinctions  which  we  have  above  ^ven,  the  internal  cavity  is  furnished  with  dtstinet 
viscera,  and  a  sort  of  vascular  system  maintains  a  communication  through  the  different  parts  of  the  intestine, 
and  with  the  respiratory  or^jana.  These  consist  of  pores  or  orifices,  or  tnoes  placed  on  the  exterior  covering  for 
the  passage  of  water.  Their  nervous  system  is  but  indistinctly  traced,  and  tliey  have  but  extremely  imperfect 
ornuis  of  motion. 

The  whole  of  the  animals  constituting  this  class  inhabit  the  ocean,  and,  like  manv  other  of  the  lower  animals, 
have  the  power  of  regenerating  parts  of  their  bodies  which  have  either  been  injured  or  broken  off. 

Lamarck  divides  the  Echinodermata  into  three  sections,  under  the  names  Fistulides,  Echinides,  and  Stelleri- 
des;  and  we  have  followed  Mr  Millar  iu  adding  a  fourth  section,  which  he  namea  CrinoidiB,  formed  from  the 
Eucrinites. 


ftretton  I.— FisruLroEs. 

Body  elongated,  cylindrical,  soft  and  very  retractile; 
covered  by  a  soft  mobile  and  irritable  skin. 

These  animals  respire  through  the  medium  of  water 
by  pores  or  tubes,  wliioh  are  retractile,  and  inhabit  the 
seashores. 

The  genera  are  Sipuneulus,  Priapulus,  Holothuria,  and 

FiMaria  digUaiay  pi.  27,  f.  3.  Body  free,  soft  and 
eylindrioal;  covered  with  a  very  rough  and  tubercular 
coriaceous  skin ;  mostly  terminal,  surrounded  with 
dilated  tentaoula  at  the  summit,  the  fiattened  part 
divided  or  dentated  j  andvent  at  the  posterior  extremity. 

Siettion  H.— ecjhinides. 

With  a  solid  immovable  crust  or  shell;  body  sub- 

{flobulsr  or  depressed,  destitute  of  radiating  contractile 
obes;  mouth  and  uial  opening  distinct;  tubercles  on 
the  exterior  surface ;  the  shell  immovable,  but  the  spines 
susceptible  of  motion. 

The  differences  of  the  animals  of  this  section  require 
to  be  formed  into  two  sub>sections.  First,  those  having 
the  anal  opening  above  the  m»win  and  dorsal,  and  ver- 
tical, and  with  a  regular  shell.  The  genera  are  Cidarites, 
and 

Echinus  etculefihu,  pi.  27,  f.  1.  With  a  regular,  gib- 
bous, orbicular,  globular,  or  oval  bod^;  shell  solid, 
crustaceous,  and  provided  externally  with  imperforate 
tubercles,  upon  wnich  are  articulated  movable  spines; 
compartments  five,  each  margined  by  two  multiporous 
divergent  bands,  extending  ui  rays  fix>m  the  summit  to 
the  mouth,  which  is  inferior,  central,  and  armed  with 
five  bony  enamelled  pieces;  anal  opening  above. 

This  sub-section  is  again  subdivided  into  animals  with 
a  dorsal  anal  opening,  but  approaching  the  margin. 
The  genera  are  Nudeolites  ana  Cassidulus. 

The  second  sub-section  consiste  of  animals  whose  anal 
opening  is  undw  the  margin  of  the  disk,  or  on  the  mar- 
gin. Tills  is  again  subdivided  into,  first,  those  with  the 
mouth  beneath,  not  central,  but  approaching  the  mar- 
gin.   The  genera  are  Ananchytes.  and 

SpatanguM  omrpttrem,  pi.  27,  t  5.  Having  an  oval  or 
oordiform  ana  snVgibbous  body,  covered  with  very  small 


spines;  from  four  to  five  unequal  compartments;  mouth 
labiated  transverse,  approaching  the  margin;  and  open- 
ing lateral,  placed  opposite  the  mouth. 

Tlie  animals  of  this  section  are  known  by  the  familiar 
names  of  sea  urchines,  sea  eggs,  &c. 

^rrtion  III. — stellerides. 

Having  a  coriaceous,  but  not  irritable  akin,  which  ia 
movable  in  certein  points;  body  short,  depressed, 
broader  than  long,  provided  with  marginal  lobes,  more 
or  less  numerous,  radiating  and  movable;  no  anal 
opening. 

llie  ^nera  are  Ophiura,  Euryale,  Comatula,  and 

Aderiat  rubau.  pi.  27,  f.  2.  With  a  aubwhicular 
depressed  body,  divided  in  its  circumference  into  angles, 
rays,  or  lobes,  disposed  in  a  stellated  form;  under  sur- 
face of  the  rays  provided  with  a  loniptndinal  furrow, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  movable  spmes,  and  orifices 
for  the  tubular  or  retractile  feet;  mouth  centnl  and 
placed  beneath,  at  the  union  of  the  furrows. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  known  by  the  name  of 
star-fish,  and  are  common  on  most  coaste.  They  feed 
on  marine  worms,  and  the  smaller  crustaoea. 

I^rttion  W, — cRiNoiDiK. 

The  animals  of  this  section  have  been  divided  into 
four  sub-sections  by  Mr  Millar. 

1.  Plates  of  the  body  or  pelvis  resting  on  the  last 
columnar  Joint,  and  forming  the  cnp  containing  the 
viscera,  articulated  with  each  other  by  lip-like  trans- 
verse processes;  having  a  minute  perforation.  The 
genera  are  Apiocrinites,  and 

Peniaarimu  Euroncnu,  The  pelvis  consisting  of  five 
plates,  supporting  nvecostels;  column  not  enlarging  at 
the  summit;  fingers  formed  of  a  single  series  of  jouits; 
column  pentagonal;  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
columnar  joints  petal-shaped. 

This  animal  has  been  found  alive  at  the  cove  of  Cork. 

2.  Plates  of  the  body  articulating  imperfectly  with 
each  other  by  transverse  processes,  having  a  minute 
central  perforation.    But  one  genus,  Poteriocrinites. 

3.  Having  the  plates  of  the  body  adhering  by  sutures 
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Ihied  by  a  nnuealar  Ilicamont.  The  geoen  axe  Lego-  i  Theie  different  genen  hftTe  all  been  foond  in  a  ftmil 
thoerinitesy  AeUnoerinitea,  Bhodoorimtee,  and  Platy-  I  state  In  the  luneatone  in  different  parte  of  Great  Britau, 
crinitca.  and  axe  known  by  the  names  of  Lily  Knorinttos,  St 

4.  The  plates  of  the  body  anehyloeing  with  the  hwt  I  Cathbert*e  beads,  &o.    See  Orgame  Hgmaam, 
eolamnar  joint. 

AOALEPHA. 

Animals  with  a  geUtinoos  body,  eirenlar,  and  radiated  in  their  struotate,  with  a  soft,  transparent  skin,  sus- 
ceptible of  contraction  and  dilatation. 

Cavier  formed  a  distinct  class  of  this  division,  under  the  designation  of  Aoalepha.  It  comprehends  the 
Hadiaira,  MedmrnnTm^  and  AfiomaUM  of  Lamarck,  together  with  the  genus  Actvda,  which  he  embraced  in  his  class 
Eckimidermaia. 

The  Aealepha  are  either  fixed  by  a  base,  or  float  at  freedom  in  the  ocean,  suspended  by  the  ur  which  is  con- 
tained in  their  bodies,  or  by  htmg  themselves  of  less  specific  gravity  tlian  the  surrounding  fluid.  Their  bodies 
are  not  fibrous,  but  consist  of  a  gelatinous  substance,  which  is  susceptible  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  The 
vcskIs  found  in  some  of  these  animals,  consist  merely  of  canals  unprotected  by  uiy  coating,  which  are  connected 
with  the  stomach,  and  penetrate  the  gelatinous  mass  in  various  directions.  There  is  no  cavitv  for  the  reception 
of  intestines;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  muscular  action.  On  their  inferior  surfiace'in  the  centre  they  are 
provided  with  a  mouth,  or  suckers,  or  tentaoula,  none  of  which,  however,  are  furnished  with  hard  parts.  Tlie 
stomach,  or  oi;gan  of  digestion,  consists  of  a  simple  sac,  unprovided  with  any  outlet;  between  which  and  the 
external  skin  is  a  simple,  but  obscure  organization.  The  external  surface  of  many  of  the  species  displays  a  fine 
arrangement  of  beautiful  colours.  Tliey  are  common  to  the  seas  of  all  connthes,  and  emit  a  phosphorescent 
light  m  the  dark. 


jbCCtUm  I. — ^BODT  FIXED. 

Although  these  animals  are  usually  fixed  by  their 
base  to  rocks,  stones,  Ac.,  yet  they  have  the  power  of 
moving  on  their  base,  from  one  situation  to  another,  or 
Df  detaohing  themselves  entirely,  and  swimming  at 
freedom  in  the  ocean. 
ThegeneraofthesectionareZoanthus,Lucemaria,and 
Aduda  Vermeon^  pi.  27,  f.  11.  With  a  eylindrical, 
fleshy,  simple  and  very  contractile  bodyj  fixed  by  its 
base,  bat  having  the  power  of  removing  itself;  month 
terminal,  and  having  one  or  many  rows  of  ndlMed  ten- 
tacula,  which  they  can  oontraet  entirely.  They  have 
the  appearance  m  a  flower  in  blossom;  hence  their 
familiar  name,  sea  anemone. 


They  feed  on  the  smaller  marine  animals,  ^eotmg  the 
undigerted  parts  by  their  mouths. 

fteetiott  li. — ^BODT  free. 

The  general  figoxe  of  these  animals  is  a  disk,  of  various 
degrees  of  convexity  above,  and  not  unlike  the  head  of 
a  mushroom;  and  having  the  mouth  below,  which  is 
somewhat  lengthened  into  a  pedicle,  and  furnished  with 
variously  formed  tentaoula. 

The  genera  an  Phoroynia,  Pelspa,  Cyaaaa,  Rhiao- 
stoma,  Casiiopea,  Qeryonia,  Orythia,  Berenix,  Eudora, 
Garybdea,  Beroe,  Cestum  IMphytes,  Porpita,  Yenella, 
Physalia,  Physsophora,  Rhiaophyia,  and  Stephanomia. 


INFUSORIA. 

By  the  term  Tn/iaona  is  understood  all  those  minute  animals,  many  of  them  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  which 
abound  in  the  infusions  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  Several  h3rpotheses  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  their  existence;  and  probablv  that  one  is  the  most  rational,  which  supposes  minuto  ova  to  be  floating  coi^ 
tinnally  in  our  atmosphere,  ana  that  these  falling  into  a  smtable  nidus,  such  as  an  inflision  of  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  arrive  at  maturity,  and  are  developed  in  the  animalcular  forms  so  familiar  to  everymicroscopic 


The  history  of  Jnfjuoria  is  altogether  dependent  on  the  microscope,  and  till  lately  the  powen  of  that  instru- 
ment were  not  sufficiently  delicato  to  exhibit  more,  at  least  in  many  cases,  than  the  actual  vitality  of  these  tiny 
creatures.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  optical  science  has  maae  great  advances  in  the  improvement 
of  the  microscope;  and  one  renilt  has  been  the  discovery  of  interesting  facts  r^^ding  the  Infhsoria,  which 
bring  them  into  doser  analogy  with  higher  animals,  and  cause  them  to  occupy  a  more  important  place  in 
Boolooy  than  had  been  previously  aarign^  them. 

Relying  on  very  imperfect  optical  aids,  fiuffon  and  others  strangely  concluded  that  Infrisoria,  and  animalcula 
gencrallv  were  not  really  liring  creatures,  but  ^  active  oroanic  particles."  a  something  not  actually  vital,  but 
peenliarly  fitted  to  combine  into  an  animated  existence.  We  do  not  profess  to  understand  what  these  philoso- 
phers meant ;  probablv  they  had  not  themselves  anv  very  clear  notions  (rf  their  meaning.  It  was  also  a  prevailing 
opinion,  till  of  lato,  that  Inftiaoria  were  mereljr  gelatine  masses,  nourished  by  obtorfitum^  and  altogether  unpro- 
vided with  the  OTgans  which  exist  in  larger  animals.  But  by  Ions  and  paUent  examination,  with  insteuments 
of  aeourate  and  highly  magnifying  powers,  Ehrenberg  discovered  m  nearly  every  species  of  animaloula,  sacs  or 
stomachs  suitable  lor  the  wgMm  oi  food;  mouths  fringed  with  cilia  (very  delicato  nidrs)  singularly  adapted  to 
assist  these  minute  creatures  in  dbUunma  food;  and  even  eyeiL  in  some  of  the  species,  of  very  perfect  structure. 
These  facta,  resting  as  they  do  on  sufficient  authority,  and  admitting  of  easy  confirmation  witn  a  microscope  of 
suitable  jMwer,  have  excited  an  interest  rennUng  the  Infhsoria  little  less  remarkable  than  the  extreme  indiffer- 
ence vrhich  the  elder  naturalists  manifested  towards  them.  An  ingenious  expedient  adopted  by  Ehrenbeiv  to 
render  the  more  diaphanous  animalcula  distinctlv  visible,  offers  sufficient  proof  on  these  points:  that  these 
creatures  feed  by  a  mouth  like  higher  animals,  and  receive  their  food  into  a  stomach  where  it  Is  digested.  This 
naturalist,  beins  engaged  in  an  examination  of  animalcula  perfectly  colouriess,  and  so  transparent  that  their 
bodies  scarcely  intercepted  the  light  sufficiently  to  render  them  visible,  conceived  that  if  they  would  feed  on 
any  coloured  matter,  the  reception  of  this  matter  would  give  some  degree  of  opacity  to  their  bodies,  and  render 
Ills  researeh  len  dimcult.  It  occurred  to  him  to  introduce  a  very  small  quantity  of  carmine  into  the  water 
oootaininff  them,  and  on  this  he  observed  they  readily  fed,  whilst  the  coloured  matter  was  seen  to  pass  from 
the  mouth  into  the  sacs  or  stomachs,  and  to  undergo  clianges,  the  supposed  effect  of  digestion,  as  it  progressed 
from  one  sac  \,o  another. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  these  observations  to  greater  length,  as  a  very  copious  account  of  the 
Infusoria  will  be  found  in  vol.  iL  p.  623 — 638;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  all  particulars  regarding  the 
•pedes  figured  in  plates  27  and  35. 

ENTOZOA. 

Tills  is  the  dmoenOk  class  of  animals,  accordfaiff  to  the  descending  scale.  It  comprehends  all  those  creatures 
known  by  the  same  of  intestinal  worms,  remarkable  for  inliabiting  and  propagating  within  the  bodies  of  other 
Miimals.  Almost  evc<rT  animal  is  subject  to  be  infested  with  worms.  These  are  found  in  the  alimentary  oanali 
and  Its  communicating  vesaels,  and  also  in  the  cellular  substance,  the  liver,  and  the  brain. 


ivi 
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The  intestinal  wormi  are  deetitnte  of  all  the  organs  of  rmiration,  nor  haTO  any  oiroalating  Tenela,  or  a 
norvons  system,  been  detected  in  them.  Besides  those  wliich  inliabit  animal  bodies,  then  ave  othcta  vhieb 
possess  similar  ohaiacters;  henee  natnraiists  hsve  placed  them  in  this  class. 

The  (nrenmstaooe  of  some  of  the  Entoioa  IxTing  in  the  liver  and  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  which 
are  inaccessible,  by  direct  means,  to  the  alimentaiy  canal,  has  excited  surprise;  many  haTo  acooonted  for  their 
existence  npon  the  theory  of  spontaneons  Titalitr.  Bat  when  we  find  that  almost  the  whole  intestinal  wonns 
embrace  two  sexes,  we  think  it  a  pretty  oonelodTe  proof  that  these  animals  are  produced  by  the  ordionry 
means. 

Although  these  animals  must  hsTe  been  known  to  mankind  from  the  earliest  agea,  yet  their  history  has  been 
but  little  myestigated  till  lately.  Two  distinguished  liying  individuals,  Profewors  Bremser  and  Rndolphi,  have 
devoted  thdr  lives  to  makinff  collections,  and  studying  the  habits  and  cure  of  this  interesting  though  obscnre 
race  of  bem^;  and  Captain  Thomas  Brown,  tsX  Edinburgh,  some  years  ago,  added  a  new  spedes  to  the  list  of 
those  inhabiting  the  human  frame. 

In  treating  of  these  animals  we  follow  the  arrangement  of  Latreille,  as  given  in  his  Families  dn  Regno 
Animal  The  characters  of  the  Glass  are,  body  soft,  elongated,  almost  all  naked;  destitute  of  head,  eyes,  and 
feet;  as  also  of  tentacula,  and  the  organs  of  respiration:  in  some  species  the  hitestinal  canal  is  hardly  perceptible. 


ORDER  L    BLMINTHOGAMA. 


Oondsts  of  worms  which  locate  themselves  on  the 
exterior  of  aquatic  animals,  or  in  the  internal  parts  of 
oUiers,  having  a  mouthy  vent,  and  separate  sexual 
organs:  two  nerve-Uke  filaments- in  some  species,  taking 
their  rise  near  the  opening  of  the  ossophagus. 

Family  I.    Ertoiiotda. 

Inhabiting  the  exterior  of  aquatic  animals,  with  feet- 
like  appendagea;  the  females,  with  two  ovaries  at  the 
tennination  of  thdr  bodies. 

Tbtbs  I.   THOiuacA. 

Body  subdivided,  the  one  part  representing  the  head 
and  thorax,  and  the  other  the  abdomen. 

Tribb  IL    Capitata. 
Anterior  extremity  having  the  appearance  of  a  head. 

Tbibb  III.    Anouilufobiiia. 

With  an  elongated  linear  body,  having  fin-like  pro- 
cesses at  the  posterior  extremity;  anterior  end  wi&  a 
sort  of  small  dentiooU. 


Tribb  IT.    Rhizoda. 

With  an  elongated  slender  body,  having  terminal 
processes. 


Tbibb  V.    Aoola. 

Destitute  of  external  processes,  the  ovaries  only  pro- 
jecting. 

Family  II.    Lumbricoida. 

Worms  which  inhabit  the  interior  of  animals,  and 
destitute  of  either  feet-Uke  processes  or  antennae. 


Tribb  I.    Arodoiita. 

Body  usually  filiform,  with  an  orbicular  month,  with- 
out hooks  or  spines,  but  having  lips,  papillse,  or  a  small 
naked  tube  in  the  shape  of  a  proboscis. 

Genm  tuoam.  Boay  long  and  round,  elastic  and 
attenuated  at  both  ends;  head  provided  with  three 
tubercles;  the  posterior  extremity  obtuse  or  snbulated. 
Atootrit  ImmbrieoideSf  or  large  round  worm,  pi.  27,  f.  57. 
Inhabits  the  large  and  small  intestines  in  man. 

C/enm  OK^ftmu,  Cervical  extremity^  minute,  undu- 
lated, and  the  posterior  extremity  spiral;  skin  at  the 
sides  of  the  body  finely  crenated.  Oarywnw  eenmni- 
lariOf  pi.  27,  f.  59  male,  f.  58,  female.  These  mhabit 
the  mtestines  of  ohildroi,  even  in  new  bom  infsnts. 
especially  in  the  rectum.  Oxyttnu  angulaia,  pi.  27,  f.  6*2 
male.  f.  63  female;  inhabiting  the  human  intestfaies. 

FUaria  medmeimi^  pi.  27, 1 65.  TViekoemkabu  diajtat^ 
pL  27,  f.  60  male,  f.  61,  Idnale.  HanuUaria  Mboom- 
jTTBMCh  pi.  27»  t  66.    6Xroi^y2i(f^^,pl.  27»fi65. 

Tribb  II.    EcnrNosroMA. 

Mouth  provided  with  teeth  or  hooks,  and  the  bod  j 
seldom  filiform. 


ORDER  n.    ELMINTHAPROCTA. 


Worms  which  inhabit  the  faiterior  of  the  bodies  of 
animals;  organs  of  generation  united  in  each  indivi- 
dual; destitute  of  a  floating  alimentary  sac,  but  pro- 
vided with  a  simple  cavity  In  the  interior;  and  nearly 
or  totally  devoid  of  nerves. 

Family  I.    Hirudifobmia. 

Provided  with  distinot  sexual  organs;  body  enveloped 
in  a  cyst;  soft,  generally  depressed,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  leech  in  form,  provided  with  suckers  of  which 
one  or  more  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mouth. 

Tbibb  I.    Ouoopora. 
Having  one  or  two  suckers. 

Tribb  IL    Polypo&a. 
Having  at  least  three  suckers. 

Family  II.    Cbsioidea. 

Having  sexual  organs,  or  at  least  distinct  ovaries; 
body  long  and  frequently  articulated,  but  not  enveloped 
in  a  cyst;  mouth  consisting  of  four  probosoiform  pro- 
cesses, or  oseuli  surrounding  a  trunk-shaped  mammiUa, 
some  provided  with  small  spines,  and  others  with  hooks. 

Tribb  I.    Aiithostoma. 
Having  four  trunks  or  projectiog  and  retractile  suckers. 

Tbibb  II.    SrsPBAKonoMA. 

Having  but  one  proboscis,  and  the  lateral  oeculi 
slightly  or  not  at  all  prqjccting. 


SUBDITIBtOlf  I. 

Of  this  order  the  most  Interesting  to  mankind,  must 
be  those  which  are  most  common  in  the  human  body; 
to  which  we  shall  confine  our  descriptions. 

Cfmiu  Bolhrioeephahu,  Body  greatly  elongated  and 
much  depressed,  consisting  of  a  series  of  many  artica> 
lations;  head  snotriagonal;  tail  often  biftircated;  with 
OBCula  or  suckers  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  articula- 
tions on  both  sines.  Boikrioeephalui  latut,  or  Broad 
iape-teormf  pi.  27,  f.  56. 

SuBDirniOH  II. 

Gmns  Temia,  Body  elongated,  depressed,  and  con- 
sistnig  of  numerous  articulations,  eacii  of  wMch  is  pro- 
vided with  an  osculum  on  both  sides,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  edges;  and  the  head  provided  with  four 
sacking  oscula.  Ttnda  Solium,  or  common  fttM-iCDmt, 
pi.  27,  f.  68. 

Family  III.    Cystica. 

Animals  enveloped  in  a  cyst,  sometimes  solitarr,  at 
others  congregating,  often  in  many  gronps;  body  either 
wholly  vascular,  or  behind  only;  d^itute  of  ovarii. 

Tribb  I.    Monobia. 
Animals  each  inclosed  in  a  separate  cyst. 
Q^ieercui  eeUuLotm  pi.  27,  f.  64.   InhabiU  the  cellular 
tissue,  &c. 

Tribb  II.    Synbia. 
Many  animals  inclosed  in  a  single  cyst,  and  these 
often  in  separate  grvups,  and  which  they  can  leave  or 
enter  at  will. 
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PHOSPHORESCENT  ANIMALS. 

Vaiious  maiine  animals  are  remailutblo  for  the  property  of  phosphoresccnee;  and  to  them  is  now  fdrly 
attributed  the  oooe  mystcriooa  phoflphorescence  of  the  ocean.  This  phenomenon  is  occawionaTly  observable 
ererj  where  at  sea;  bat  it  Is  m  wanner  regions  and  more  sonthem  latitndes,  that  it  attains  its  sreatest 
degree  of  brilUaney  and  bomty.  In  these  parts  it  has  been  thns  described  by  a  sdentiflo  observer:— *VAt  one 
time,  the  evening  serene  and  deQghtfal,  a  pleasant  breese  just  filling  the  suls,  and  the  bow  of  the  vessel 
throwing  the  water  to  each  side,  as  it  sraeeAilly  parts  the  yielding  waves,  all  around  the  ship,  far  as  the  eye 
can  reacn,  maybe  seen  innumerable  bright  spots  of  light  rising  to  the  surface,  and  anin  disappearing,  like  a 
host  of  small  stars  dandng  and  sparkling  on  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  At  another  tune,  the  night  auk  and 
lowering,  a  fresh  breeae  urging  the  ship  rapidly  onwards  through  her  pathless  track,  upon  looking  over  the 
Rteni,  in  addition  to  the  smaller  s^ks  just  now  mentioned,  large  globa  of  livinff  fire  may  be  seen  wheeling 
and  oanoing  in  the  smooth  water  m  the  wake  of  the  rudder;  now,  at  a  great  depth  shining  through  the  water, 
then  rising  rapidly  to  the  surface,  they  may  be  seen,  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  wave,  flashing  a  bright  spark 
of  light,  anfficient  almost  to  dazsle  the  eyes  of  the  beholder;  and  now,  again,  they  may  be  tmced  floating 
majesticaJly  along,  till  they  gradually  disappear  in  the  darkness  of  the  water  in  the  distance.  At  other  times, 
again,  when  h^t  rain  is  fidling,  or  perhaps  previously  to  the  rain  coming  on,  when  a  light  nimbose  doud  is 
ovenpreading  the  sky,  upon  the  water  being  agitated  by  the  ship  passing  through  It,  or  curled  up  bv  a  rope 
towing  overboard  in  a  bight,  a  beautiftit,  general  luminousness  is  diinised  all  around,  bright  enough  to  illuminate 
the  whole  ship's  side,  ai^  the  lower  large  sails  which  may  be  set  at  the  time;  and  it  is  no  uniunal  ooourrenoe 
to  have  this  ^>pearance  so  bright,  that  a  person  with  little  diflioulty,  and  near  the  surfkee  of  the  water,  might 
be  enabled  to  read."  That  all  this  light  is  afforded  by  little  snimaloules  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  room  for 
donbt;  for  they  have  been  caught  in  the  veiy  act  of  giving  out  the  luminous  appearance,  and  in  vast  numbers: 
and  in  every  instance  where  the  water  has  been  properly  examined  when  himmous.  they  have  been  seen  in 
mat  quantities;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  water  has  not  been  Inminous,  tney  have  not  been  visible. 
They  have  been  described  and  figured  by  naturalists,  who  have  studied  them  by  the  aid  of  powerful  microscopes; 
and  they  are  found  to  belong  to  the  moUusca.  the  vermes,  the  Crustacea  and  the  soonhytes.  light  is  also 
emitted  from  cotain  land  insects,  as  trom  the  lightning-bng  and  the  glow-worm.  A  kina  of  phosphorescence, 
still  different,  is  that  observed  in  decomposing  animal  and  ve^table  matter.  It  appears  during  tne  putre&o- 
tion  of  fishes,  especially,  but  has  been  observed  also  from  the  llesh  of  quadrupeds.  Our  woods  during  autumn 
frequently  exhibit  a  higk  degree  of  luininonaness  in  light  rotten  wood.  We  have  given  representations  of  a  few 
lominons  animals  in  plate  27. 


There  are  throe  species  of  beetle,  of  the  genus  Elatcr,  f 
which  have  the  property  of  emitting  light.    These  are 
the  E,  moetSnem,  E.  piwtpkoma,  and  E.  umtttu. 

The  great  fire-fly  ielater  uoeUUiem)  fig.  21,  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  savannas  of  most  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
America^  where  they  are  to  be  seen  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  also  about  the  woods  of  several  of  the  West 
India  islands.  They  are  extremely  luminous  in  the 
daA,  the  light  proceeding  chiefly  ftom  four  parts; 
namely,  from  two  slandalar  spots  behind  the  eyes, 
and  one  under  eaok  wing.  But  they  have  the  pro- 
perty of  interrupting  this  fight  at  pleasure,  when  these 
glandular  spots  bewme  parfeotly  opaque.  When  the 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  forced  a  little  asunder,  the 
same  luminous  appesrance  will  be  seen  to  issue  indis- 
criminately from  every  part  of  their  interior. 

Fig.  21  exhibits  the  insect  with  the  shell  of  the  cor- 
eelet  removed  on  one  ride,  so  as  to  uneover  the  light- 
emitting  organ,  a  Is  the  yellow  transparent  spot  of 
the  coreelet;  6,  the  elliptical  mass  of  luminous  sub- 
stance, surrounded  by  an  irradiation  of  the  interstitial 
substance;  e^  the  ends  of  the  muscles  which  are  in  the 
inside  of  the  c<«oelet. 

Fig.  22  is  a  magnified  representation  of  the  luminous 
apparatus. 

Tie  eommom  ^low-worm  (Zamp^ffM  nodSuoa),  fig.  34. 
Daring  the  summer  season,  these  insects  sre  obsoved 
after  sunset,  in  meadows,  by  road  sides,  and  near  bushes. 
It  u  in  the  nights  of  the  month  of  June  that  they  are 
most  frequently  to  be  met  with.  In  the  day-time 
they  conceal  themselves  amongst  leaves  of  plants. 
Kach  sex  is  luminous,  but  in  the  male  the  light  Is  less 
brilliant,  and  confined  to  four  points,  two  of  which  are 
situated  on  each  ride  of  the  two  last  rings  of  the  abdo- 
men. They  always  beoome  much  more  lucid  when 
the^  put  tnemaelves  in  motion.  This  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  their  light  is  owing  to  their  respiration; 
in  which  process,  it  is  probable,  phosphoric  acid  is 
produced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen- gas  with  some 
part  of  the  blood,  and  that  a  light  is  given  out  through 
their  traa^Muent  bodies  by  this  slow  internal  combus- 
tion. By  contractins  themselves  the  insects  have  a 
power  dt  entirely  withdrawing  it:  when  they  are  at 
rest,  very  little  Ught  is  to  be  seen.  Mr  Templer,  who 
made  many  observations  on  glow-worms,  says,  he  never 
saw  them  exhibit  their  light  at  all,  without  some  sen- 
nble  motion,  either  in  their  body  or  legs:  and  he  fancied 
thnt  he  sensibly  felt  heat  when  the  light  was  most  bril- 
liant. 

(.  34  is  the  common  glow  wonn  iLctmpsfrii  tueti- 


hiea).  Fig.  24  represents  one  of  the  sacs  of  the  gIow> 
worm  extmcted,  and  very  greatly  magnified,  in  order 
to  exhibit  its  construction  as  described  by  Macartney. 

Fig.  42  is  a  greatly  magnified  view  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  abdomen  of  the  latmpifm  /aeujo,  after  the 
integnments  have  been  removed. 

The  great  lanUrn-fy.  iPtdgora  kmiemaHa.)  This  is 
the  most  virid  of  idithe  luminous  insects.  It  affords 
a  liffht  so  great,  that  travellers  walking  by  night,  are 
saia  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  Journey  with  suffi- 
cient certainty,  if  they  tie  one  or  two  of  them  to  a 
stiek,  and  carry  this  before  them  in  the  manner  of  a 
toreh.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  South  America, 
and  is  described  by  Madame  Merian,  in  her  superb 
work  on  the  insects  of  Surinam. 

We  liave  giyen  a  representation  of  the  pimetatcd 
lantern-fly  {pdfpn  pimkaia)  pL  28,  fig.  87. 

Fig.  83  is  the  night-shining  nerds  (M  nodSbiea) 
greatly  magnified.  This  animal  was  discovered  by 
vianelU.  Its  natural  siae  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
It  is  also  certain  that  it  jdelds  a  shming  light. 

These  minute  creatures  inhabit  every  sea,  and  are 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  luminosity  of  the  water  in  the 
night.  They  are  found  on  all  kinds  of  marine  plants; 
but  often  leave  them,  and  swim  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  are  frequent  at  every  season  of  the  yesr, 
but  particularly  in  summer,  before  stonny  weather, 
when  they  beoome  more  agitated  and  more  luminous 
than  at  other  times.  So  small  are  they  that  myriads 
of  them  may  be  contained  in  a  small  cup  of  sea- water. 
Innumerable  quantities  of  these  animals  lodge  in  the 
cavities  of  the  scales  of  fishes;  and  to  them,  probably, 
many  fishes  are  indebted  for  their  luminous  Quality. 

The  appearance  of  the  nereides  is  particularly  bril- 
liant when  the  wind  is  in  the  east  and  south-east 
points;  and  in  winter  nights  preceding  a  warm  day. 
If  water  containing  ^lese  animals  be  kept  warm,  they 
will  retain  their  lummous  appearance  two  whole  days 
after  they  are  dead;  but  in  cold  weather  they  lose  it 
in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  hours.  Motion  and 
warmth,  which  increase  their  vivacity  and  strength, 
increase  also  their  luminous  properties. 

Fig.  48  is  the  nereU  phoefiummtte^  a  luminous  mol* 
lusca,  which  inhabits  the  African  and  Indian  seas. 

Fig.  19  represents  the  animalcule  discovered  by  For 
ster  greatly  magnified. 

Fig.  1 8  is  the  bene  fidigme^  rise  of  life.  This  animal 
was  discovered  by  Macartney,  and  is  here  represented 
in  the  elongated  form  which  it  assumes  wmle  in  the 
act  of  swimming;  on  the  posterior  part  are  seen  the 
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ciliated  ribs,  which  oonstitote  ita  instramenta  of  looo- 
motion. 

Fig.  27  is  tho  cameerjuheia^  repmented  in  the  natnral 
■ixe.  It  WM  diflcoverea  bv  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his 
Toys^e  with  Captain  Cook,  ui  the  passage  from  Madeira 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro;  he  noticed  that  its  whole  body  was 
illnminated,  and  emitted  very  vivid  flashes  of  light. 

Fiff.  51  is  the  Smuiiu  nocmcitf,  greatiy  magnified; 
which  was  discovered  by  Captain  Horsborg. 

Fig.  32  is  a  crostaceoos  animal  discovered  by  Riville, 
showing  the  transparent  shell  through  which  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  animal  are  visible :  the  horse-shoe-shaped 
appearance  shows  the  sac  containing  the  intestines;  in 
finnit  are  seen  the  fonr-jointed  setaceous  antennse;  and 
on  the  right  side  are  exhibited  the  feet  armed  with 
hooks;  lower  down  is  the  larger  hmd  foot;  the  small 
round  snecks  represent  the  ova,  which  wero  mistaken 
by  RiviUe  for  globules  containbff  an  oily  fluid. 

Many  species  of  medusas  exhibit  a  strong  light;  the 
most  splendid  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquunted 
is  the  pdluoens,  fig.  20;  which  was  taken  from  the  sea 
at  the  same  time  with  the  ecmoer/iilguUjhj  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  the  passage  from  Madeira  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Tlie  medusa  pellucens  emits  flashes  of  light  during  its 
contractions,  which  are  so  vivid  as  to  affect  the  sight 


of  those  who  witness  it.  When  the  water,  m  which 
these  animals  and  the  cancer  fulgens  wero  contained, 
was  emptied  oat  of  a  backet,  it  appeared  like  a  stream 
of  fire,  or  fused  gold. 

Spailanaani  cuscovered  a  medusa  in  the  strait  of 
Messina,  which  he  describes  as  being  exceedingly 
luminous:  he  says,  it  biases  like  a  toroh,  and  is  visible 
thirt3'-five  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  lu 
light,  however,  is  variable;  sometimes  it  continues  for 
a  Quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  even  longer;  at  othen 
it  becomes  suddenly  extinct,  and  re-appears  after  a 
considerable  interval.  He  accounts  for  this  cessation 
by  supporing  that  it  is  while  the  animal  is  at  perfect 
r^.  We  must  remark,  that  it  is  curious  that  the 
above  striking  appearance  has  not  been  recorded  since 
the  time  of  l^allanzani. 

Fig.  17  is  the  medusa  somtiUcuUf  greatly  magnified, 
wliicn  shows  the  opaque  parts  upon  the  sides,  and 
centre  of  the  animal.  The  two  small  globules  below 
this  figure  represent  the  animals  in  the  natural  size. 

Fig.  1 6  is  a  figure  of  the  medma  ludda,  the  size  of  the 
largest  specimens  which  are  to  be  met  with. 

Fi^.  20  is  the  medusa  peUueau,  which  was  discovered 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  about  one-fourth  the  natnral  size. 
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ECHIZfODBRlf ATA  AND  ACALEPHA. 

Rgs.  1, 2, 8,  4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 26,  29. 

IlVPUSORIA. 

Figs.  23, 28, 29, 30, 31, 35, 36,  37, 88,  40,  41,  43, 44, 45, 
4^,47,50,53,54.       »»*»»»»'»»' 


1  Echinus  escnlentus. 

2  Asterias  rubens. 

3  Fistularia  digitata. 

4  Halithea  aculeata,  p.  585,  ii. 

5  Spatangus  purpureas. 

6  Medium  Cuttle  Fish,  p.  579,  ii. 

7  Onhidium  Typha,  p.  581,  ii. 

8  Laphysia  deplians.  p.  581,  ii. 

9  Doris  Argus,  p  581,  ii. 

10  Medusa  Campanula. 

1 1  Actinia  Verrucosa. 

12  Holothurns  inharens. 

13  Hirudo  geometra,  p.  585,  ii. 

14  Spio  quadricornis,  p.  585,  ii. 

15  Mais  Vermioularis. 

16  Medusa  lucida. 

17  Medusa  sdntiUims. 

1 8  Beroe  fdlgens. 

19  Animalcuium  discovered  by  For- 

ster. 

20  Medusa  pellucens. 

21  Elater  noctilucus. 

22  Do.    M^niified  representation 

of  luminous  appearance. 


Fig. 


23  Brachionus  Bakeri,  p.  687,  ii. 

24  One  of  the  Sacs  of  the  Glow-worm. 

25  Limax  ater,  p.  579,  ii. 

26  Holothura  squammata. 

27  Cancer  fulgens. 

28  Vorticella  Anastaticiu  p.  635,  ii. 

29  Ceroaria  inquieta,  p.  63-2,  ii. 

30  Enchelis  punctifera,  p.  6'28,  ii. 

31  Vibrio  paxilUfer,  p.  629,  ii. 


Entozoa. 
Figs.  55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68. 

Phosfhorescbnt  Animals. 

Figs.  10, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27, 32, 
83,34,42,48,49,51,52. 
See  the  preceding  articles,  also  vol.  ii.  as  referred  to, 

fy  >  Trichoda  vermicularis. 

48  Nereis  phosphoranus. 

49  Pyrsoma  Atlantioum. 

50  Trichoda  faroimen,  p.  50. 

51  Simulus  noctilucus. 

52  Ltngulata  abrapta. 

53  Trichoda  bomba,  p.  633^  ii. 
i  54  Leucophra  cornuta,  p.  o3'i,  u. 


32  Crustacea  discovered  by  Riville.  |  55  Filaria  medinensiB. 


33  Nereis  noctiluea. 

34  Common  Glow-worm. 

35  Volvox  globator,  p.  6*28,  ii. 

36  Vibrio  vermiculus. 

37  Trichoda  Sol,  p.  633,  ii. 

38  Trichoda  Cometa,  p.  633,  ii. 

39  LumbricuB  tenestris,  p.  585,  ii. 

40  Vibrio  IvaeoUk. 

41  Enchelis  faroimen. 

42  Magnified  view  of  inferior  surface 

of  Lampyris  lucida. 

43  Cercaria  turbo. 

44  Vibrio  lunula,  p.  629,  ii. 

45  Enchelis  retrograda,  p.  6*28. 


56  Broad  Tape-worm. 

57  Ascaris  lumbricoides. 

KQ  \  Oxyuris  vcrniicularia, 

60  I 

gl  >  Tricoceplialus  dispar, 

62  I 

gg  J  Oxyuris  anguUta,        |  ^J^Jj^ 

64  Cysticerous  celluloss. 

65  Strongylus  giffss. 

66  Hamularia  suDOompressa, 

67  Tsenia. 

68  Common  Tape-worm. 


male, 
female, 
male, 
female, 
j  male. 


1  Cells  of  fig.  12. 

2  Flabellaria  incrassata. 

8  Antennularia  ramosa.     See  fiss. 
65. 56. 

4  Sertulariafrtitescens.  See  fig.  10. 

5  Spongia  tubulosa. 

6  Corallium  rubrom. 

7  Do. 

8  Goigonia  verrioulata. 

9  Alcyonium  Gk>igonoides. 

10  Sertnlaria  frutescens. 

11  Corallina  corniculata 

12  Flustra  foliacea. 

13  UmbeUularia  Greenlandica. 

14  Pennatula  phosphorea. 

15  Lobularia  digitata. 
lU         Do. 
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17  Flabellaria  pavonia. 

18  Penicilluscapitatus. 

19  Do. 

20  Antipathes  spiralis. 

21  Isis  hippuris. 

22  Oculina  prolifera. 

23  Seriatopora  subulata. 

24  Madrepora  ftmgitus. 

25  Porites  clavaria. 

26  Astoria  denticulata. 

27  Astroa  radiata. 

28  Explanaria  meaenterina. 

29  Meandrina  labyrinthica. 

30  Agarica  ampliata. 

31  Pavonia  agwacites. 

32  No  fig. 

83  Caryophyllia  eyathus. 


riff- 

34  Tubipora  musica. 

35  Millepora  calcarea. 

36  Retepora  oellulosa. 

37  Eschara  foliacea. 

.38  Cellepora  pumioosa. 

39  Do. 

40  Tubulipora  transversa. 

JU  Parts  of  Do. 

48  Dichotomaria  fruoticnloso. 
44 obtusata. 

45  Anguinaria  spatulata. 

46  Do. 

47  Cellaria  thuia. 

48  Do. 

49  Liriosoa  Caribea. 

50  Do. 
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lix 


Fir. 

61 
52 
U 
64 


55 

56/ 

57* 

M, 
59{ 
60 


Serialaria  leodUgera. 
•  namalttiA  m  jriopbUlam. 
AxitemmluU  rainoea. 
OkmiiMinlarU  TerticiUaU. 
Tabolaria  lamosa. 
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(PlMe  XXX.— Poljpl    Oontiiiaed.) 
61 

64J 

65  No  fig. 

66  See  fig.  34. 

^  I  Ciffyophyllla  SmithiL 
69  Hydra  viridu.    See  fig.  76. 


70  SpoogiA  ooalita. 
j2  }  Spieak  of  fig.  5. 

75  SertalwU  abietiiui. 
74  TabaUrU  magnifloiu 

76  VortioeUa  polypin^ 

76  H  jdra  Tiridk. 

77  See  fig.  76. 

78  Flfutra  ▼erticUiata. 


1  Ounaria  Cymbium. 

2  Aigonaata  aigo. 

3  NautUna  pompiliiu. 

4  Spinila  Peroui. 

5  If odoMria  radicula. 

6  Conns  betnlinna. 

7  Olhra  Utricnlna. 

8  AneOlaria  ^andiformis. 

9  TerebeUum  aabulatum. 
JO  Cypnea  lynx. 

1 1  Otola  vezraooaa. 

12  VolTaria  eylindrioa. 

13  Marginella  biTariooatata. 

14  VoluU  acapha. 

15  Mi6ra  tcneata. 

16  Cdambella  matica. 

17  Terebra  TittatA. 

18  Eboma  apirata. 

19  Boccinam  lineolatum. 

20  Dolitim  tesaelatuin. 

21  Harpa  nobilia. 

22  ConchoIepBB  Penirianna. 

23  Monoeeroa  glabratom. 

24  Porpnra  bioo8t«lia. 

25  Recmula  araohnoidea. 

26  Caaia  areola. 

27  Guaidana  echSnophora. 
^  Strombna  aaccinctas. 

29  Pterocera  millepeda. 

30  Roatellaiia  eolambina. 
61  Tkiton  aoorbicalator. 

32  Moiex  aeanthoptenia. 

33  Raaeila  grannlata. 

34  Strathiouria  nodnloaa. 

35  Fymla  reticaUta* 

36  Ftuna  longieaudata. 

37  Paaciolaria  tulipa. 

38  CanceUaxia  aaperella. 
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69  Tnrbinella  aoolymaa. 

40  Ptenrotoma  Babylouia. 

41  Ceritliinm  alueo. 

42  ToritelU  dupltoata. 

43  Phaaianeila  varia. 
14  Planazia  andolata. 
46  Torbo  smaragdua. 

46  Monodonta  oanalifcra. 

47  Troehua  papilloaua. 

48  Rotella  Teatrarioa. 

49  Solarium  Tarieffatum. 

50  Delphinulalaoioiata. 

51  Soalaria  coronata. 
5'3  Vermetua  lombrtcalia. 

53  Pyramidella  maculosa. 

54  Tomatella  fiammea. 
65  Haliotia  tubereulata. 

56  Stomalia  pbymotia. 

57  Stomatella  auricula. 

58  Sigaretua  Haliotoideus. 

59  Jantfaina  exigua. 

60  Natioa  stercua  muaoaruin. 

61  Nerita  peloronta. 

62  Neritina  punctulata. 

63  NaTioella  teisalaria. 

64  Ampullaria  mgosa. 

65  Paludlna  TiTipara. 

66  Yalvata  denrensa. 

67  Pilena  Maoagascarcnsis. 

68  Melanopsia  costata. 

69  Melania  granifera. 

70  LTinnseo  aurioularia. 

71  Pnyia  hypnorum. 

72  Planorbia  oomeus. 
76  Cydoatoma  biatriatua. 

74  Auricula  felia. 

75  Snodnea  ampbibia. 

76  Aohatina  perdix. 


77  Bulimua  radiatua. 

78  Glauailia  ▼entricosa^ 

79  Pupa  nnidentata. 

80  Heiioina  m^or. 

81  Anaatoina  gioboaa. 

82  Garooolla  Hadagaacareni>. 

83  Helix  nemoralia. 

84  Vitrina  dongata. 

85  Teataeella  HaUotoidea. 

86  Lbnax  rufiia. 

87  Parmaodla  Olivieri. 

88  Dolabella  oalloaa. 

89  Laplyna  radiata. 

90  Bulla  amygdala. 

91  Bnllaea  catena. 

92  Ancylna  fiuviatilia. 

93  Crepidala  fomieatft. 

94  Calyptneaatiienra. 

95  Pileopsia  Ungariea. 

96  Flaurella  Qrsca. 

97  Emarginula  fissura. 

98  Parmophorufl  Australia. 

99  Umbrella  Indioa. 

100  Pteurobranohus  plumula. 

101  Patella  Tulgata. 

102  Chiton  marginatua. 

103  Chitonellua  atriatus. 

104  Crmbulia  proboeoidea. 

105  Lunaolna  helidalia. 

106  Cleodora  pyramidata. 

107  HyalflM  cuspidata. 

108  Parmaoella  balyoulata. 

109  AXera  flexilU. 
no  Utriculua  obtusa. 

111  Gderioulum  kevigatuni. 

112  Neritoidea  litteralU. 

113  Sipho  atriata. 


1  Ljpynla  anatina. 

2  Orbtoula  Norwegica. 

3  Terebratnla  vitrea. 

4  Crania  striata. 

5  Diadna  oatreoidea. 

6  Anemia  Ephippbinm. 

7  Placnnaadla. 

8  Ynlaella  apongiarum. 

9  Ostrea  oomuoopie. 

10  Gryphsa  aeeunda. 

11  Podooau  truncata. 

12  Sponaylna  spatuliformia. 

13  Plicatnla  cnrtata. 

14  Pecten  radnla. 

lo  Phlagiostoma  aemilunaria. 

16  Ltmaftagilia. 

17  Pedum  apondyloldenm. 

18  Maleurina  margaritifera. 

19  ATicnia  obliqna. 

20  MaUena  Tulgaria. 

21  Pema  isognomnm. 

22  Crenatula  pbasianoptcra. 
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23  Pinna  ele^ana. 

24  Mytilns  afer. 

25  Modiola  papnana. 

26  Hippopua  maculatua. 

27  Tndaofia  squamosa. 

28  Etheria  eiliptica. 

29  Chama  ardnella. 
so  Diooma  arietina. 

31  Iridina  exotica. 

32  Anadonta  oygnea. 

33  Hyria  cormgata. 

34  Unio  irroratua. 

35  Caatalia  ambipia. 

36  Trigonia  scabra. 

37  Nucula  tenuis. 
88  Pectunculus  pilosus. 

39  Area  tortuosa. 

40  Cuoulloea  aiirionlifera. 

41  Isocardla  Moltkiana. 

42  Hiatella  arctica. 

43  Cyprioardia  ooralliophaga. 

44  Cardita  craadcoata. 


45  Cardium  elongatnm. 

46  Yenericardta  imbrioata. 

47  Ortygia  aulcata. 

48  Yenua  Temioosa. 

49  Cytherea  erycino. 

50  Exoleta  linota. 

51  Cyprina  Islandtca. 

52  iJissa  nibra. 

53  Galathca  radiata. 

54  Cyrena  fnaoata. 

55  Cvdaa  cornea. 

56  Puidium  obiiqua. 

57  Crasnna  sulcata. 

58  Capaa  Bradlienwis. 

59  Donax  denticulata. . 

60  Lucina  camaria. 

61  Myda  rotundata. 

62  Corbis  lamelloaa. 

63  Arcopada  crasaa. 

64  Tdlinidea  roaeua. 

65  Tellina  punlcea. 

66  Ptammotsea  TarieKato. 
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67  Pinimnobla  Teitpertiiuu 

68  SangninolarU  Ooddeni. 

69  Venerapia  iris. 

70  Petrioola  PhoIadiformU. 

71  Saxioava  lYsBoUa. 


(Plate  XXXIL— Gcmohology.    Cootinned.) 
Pig.  Kg. 


7*2  Paodora  rostrata. 
78  Curbula  raloata. 

74  Amphidesma  LnoinalU. 

75  Solemya  Mediterranean 

76  Tellimya  suborbioiilaris. 


77  Ungulina  traiMTena. 

78  Erjcina  ttriata. 

79  CraMateUa  Kingicola. 

80  Lignla  teonia. 

81  Mactrina  triangnlaris. 


Fig. 

1  Matra  stnltorum. 

2  Latraria  oompreftsa. 
8  Anatina  conyeza. 
4  Mya  arenarla. 
6  G^eomma  Turtoni. 

6  Magdala  striata. 

7  MyateUa  striata. 

8  Cnsnella  elliptica. 

9  Spenia  Biognami. 

10  Olyoimeria  Siliqna. 

11  Paaopea  Aldromdi. 

12  Solen  vagina. 

13  Gastroe&na  loodiolina. 

14  Pholas  dactyloB. 
16) 

16  f. 

17  I 
18) 

19  Teredina  personata. 

20  Septaria  arenaria. 

21 ) 

2.2  \  Flstnlana  elava. 

23  I 

24  >  Clavagella  aperta. 

25  Aspergillam  Javanum. 

26  Otion  Cavieri. 

27  CSneris  vitUU. 

28  PolUcipes  mitella: 

29  Soali>eilam  vnlgare. 

30  Anatifa  vitrea. 

31  Pyrgoma  orenata. 

The  reference  letters 


►Teredo  navalia. 
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82  Creosia  Termoa. 

83  Acasta  Montagiii. 

|f  j-Adna  AngUoa. 

86  Balanns  (>anehii. 

87  Goronnla  testadinaria. 

38  Tabicinilla  balsBnaram. 

39  Magilns  antiquos. 

40  Galeolaria  recnmbens. 

41  Vermilia  triquetra. 

42  Sopula  tubnlaria. 

43  Spirorbis  spirillmn. 

44  Amphitrite  Tentilabram. 

45  Terebella  oonohilepL 

46  Sabellaria  orassissima. 

47  Pectinaria  Belgiea. 

48  Dentaliom  entalis. 

49  BroohoB  reticolatas. 

50  Comaoides  minor. 

51  Biliquaria  angnina. 

52  Operculum  of  Nerita  Undulata. 

53  Pnasianella  Bulimoides. 

54  Trochus  Pharaonis. 

55  Melania  Byronensis. 

56  Nerita  fiuriatilis. 

57  Panludina  aohatina. 

58  Turbo  Pica. 

59  Neritoides  UttoralU. ' 

60  Murez  Brandaris. 

61  Buocinom  undatum. 


Fit. 

62  Strombus  Auris-Diaii«. 

63  Trochus  littoralls. 

64  Animal  of  the  Monodonta  Pica. 

65  Fusus  antiquus. 

66  Volnta  vespertilio. 

67  Lusns  nature  of  Helix  Pomatia. 

68  Spirula  Peronii. 

69  Cassis  ariola. 

70  Crpraea  exanthema. 

71  Clausina  yentrioosa. 

72  Planorbis  PUnata. 
78  Crepidula  aouleata. 

74  Fusus  diserepans. 

75  Dolium  galea. 

76  Turitella  terehra. 
76*  Helix  Umblioata. 

77  Cvtherea  Chione. 

78  Uinge  of  Lutrsria  elliptiea. 

79  Solen  truneatus. 

80  Caidium  elongatum. 

81  Spondylus  gsewleropua. 

82  Ajiomia  squamula. 

83  Cardium  edule. 

84  Venus  oassina. 

85  Peoten  obsoletns. 

86  Pholas  oandidus. 

87  Anatifa  striata. 

88  Balanus  communis. 

89  Operculum  of  Balanus  CranchiL 

90  Chiton  oinerens. 


in  connection  irith  various  figs,  in  Plate  38  are  explained  at  pp.  856-358. 


PLATES  XXXIV.  A»D  XXXV.— MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 


Pg. 


The  Figures  in  these  PUtes 


1  Hair  of  the  Dermestes,  p.  603,  ii. 


Mouse,  p.  603,  IL 


ise,  p.  bU9, 
Bat,  p.  603,  ii. 
Bee,  p.  603,  ii. 
Dormouse,  p.  603,  ii 
Mole,  p.  603,  iL 
CaterpUlar,  p.  608,  ii. 

8  Filament  of  a  Feather,  p.  604,  ii. 

9  Filament  of  Thistle  Down.  p.  598,  iL 

10  Scale  of  Red  Underwuig  Butterfly,  p.  618,  il 

12  Iscales  of  the  Cabbage  Butterfly,  p.  618,  ii. 

14  Scale  of  Menelaus  Butterfly,  p.  619,  ii. 

15 Papilio.p.619,n. 

16  -f     ir     _ 

17 
18 
19 
20 


Azure  Blue  Butterfly,  p.  619,  ii. 
Poduia  Plumbea,  p.  618,  ii. 


Lepisma,  p.  619,iL 
Diamond  Beetle,  p.  619,  ii. 
Moth,  p.  619,  ii. 

21  Disposition  of  the  Sc^es  on  the  Wings  of  PapUlo, 

p.  619,  II. 

22  Wing  of  a  Gnat,  p.  61 7,  u. 

23 Ichneumon  Fly,  p.  617,  ii. 

24  Foot  of  a  Dytisous,  p.  616,  ii. 

25  Wing  of  an  Earwig,  p.  617,  ii. 

26  Part  of  a  Humming  Bird's  Feather,  p.  604,  ii. 

27  Section  of  a  Hedge-hog's  Quill,  p.  602.  ii. 

28  Pollen  of  Marshmallow,  p.  598,  il. 

29  Seed  of  Oaliunpelus  Scaber,  p.  599,  iL 

80  Seed  of  French  Marygold,  p.  699,  it. 

81  Humming  Bird's  Feather,  p.  604,  ii. 
32  Trunk  of  PapUio  Urticie.  p.  615,  IL 
83  Seed  of  Polypodinm,  p.  599,  ii. 

SI  Feather  of  Huninang  Bird,  p.  681,  IL 


are  numbered  continuously. 
Kg. 

30  j- Feather  of  Humming  Bird,  p.  604,  ii. 

37  Leaf  of  Bog  Moss,  p.  600,  iL 

38  Sea  Weed,  p.  601,  &. 

39  Section  of  Aloe,  p.  602,  u. 

40  Fibres  of  the  Palm,  p.  602,  ii. 

41  Mioroseopie  Insect,  p.  593,  iL 

42  Theea,  or  Seed  Vessel,  of  Moss,  p.  599,  ii. 
48  Trunk  of  the  Honey  Bee,  p.  616,  ii. 

^  VCrystals  of  Common  Salt,  p.  589,  ii. 

46  Crystals  of  Saliva,  p.  590,  ii. 

47  Crystals  of  Conunon  Salt,  p.  590,  ii. 

48  Do.,  p.  590,  iL 

49  Seotkm  of  Qematis,  p.  602,  ii. 

If  \snow  Flakes,  p.  589,  iL 

52  Crystals  of  Common  Salt,  p.  590,  iL 

53  Brachionus  passus,  p.  63/,  iL 

54  Bracelet  Leucophra,  p.  632.  ii. 

55  Common  Triohoda,  p.  633,  li. 

56  Kerona  pullaster,  p.  634,  ii. 

57  Vorticella  cyatliinl,  p.  635,  ii. 

58  Himantopus  larva,  p.  634,  iL 

59  Green  Ceroaria,  p.  632,  ii. 

60  Swallow  like  Borsaria,  p.  632,  ii 

61  Egg-shaped  Rnchells,  p.  628,  ii. 

62  Azure  Cyclidium,  p.  630,  iL 

63  Paranueciiun  chrysalis,  p.  631,  iL 

64  Cuckoo  Kolpoda.  p.  631,  iL 

65  The  Drop  Monad,  626,  ii. 

66  Melting  ProteuB,  p.  627,  ii. 

67  VegeUble  Volvox,  p.  6i7,  iL 

68  Vibrio  PaxiUifer,  p.  629,  ii. 

69  BreastpUte  Gonium,  p.  631,  i). 


GEKESAL  INDEX  OF  PLATES. 
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COLOURED  PLATES. 


PLATE  XZZVI. 


Fsa.         FoPiTLAm  Vamm, 

ScizxTinc  Nimu 

1.  Addax  Antelope 

,    •    AntUope  Addax. 

8.  Koodoo  AnteloxJO    . 

,    Aniilope  ttrepsieeros. 

8.  Psallah  Antelope      . 

.    AntUope  melampta. 

4.  Kevel  Antelope  .    . 

,    Aniilope  KeneUa, 

5.  Springbok  Antelope 

,    AntUope  Euehore. 

6.  Salt*8  Antelope  .    . 

,    .    AntUope  SaHiana, 

7.  Takliaitze  Antelope 

•    AntUope  harbata. 

8*  Njlg&u     •    •    •    . 

,    AntUope  picia. 

PLATE  XXXVIL 

1.  Bed  Deer.    Sari   . 

•    Cervus  elt^htt. 

2.      Do.          Eifui  . 

do.        do. 

8.  Boebnek  .... 

,    Cenmt  eapreohu. 

4,  Thibetan  Hosk-deer 

.    Moechue  moeeUferue. 

5.  Reindeer,     Male, 

Sutn- 

mer  dreM  •    •    < 

6.  Beindeer.  FemaU, 

Snm* 

^    .       do,       do. 

7.  Gnazapuoo-deer .    . 

•    Cervui  paludosue. 

8.  Stag  of  Palestine    . 

• 

9.  Spotted  Axis^eer  . 

Cemu  Axis. 

10.  Gnaznti  Deer     •    . 

,     Cervus  campestris. 

11.  Great  Rosa   .    .    . 

•     Cervtu  hippelaphus. 

12.  Stag  of  the  N.  of  Europe  Cervua  eldphui  var. 

13.  Wapiti  Stag  •    .     . 

,    •     Cervus  Canadensis. 

14.  Fallow^eer.    Buck 

•    Cervus  Dama* 

15.         Do.       ^    JOoe. 

.    •       do.     do. 

PLATE  XXXVIIL 

1.  Wild  Boar    .    .    , 

»    .    Sus  serqfa. 

2.  Collared  Peccary 

.    ,    Djfcoiyles  iorquatus. 

8.  Chinese  Sow      .    , 

,    .    sis  serqfa  var.  Chin. 

4.  Capibara  .    •    . 

5.  Babyronssa   .    . 

.    .    Hydroeharus  eapj/bara. 

.    •    6^  Babyroussa* 

PLATI 

S  XXXIX, 

1.  Anatic  lion  .    •    , 

.    .    FelisLeo. 

2.  Anatic  Lioness  . 

.    •         do. 

8.  Bengal  Tiger     . 

,     ,    TeUs  Tigris. 

4.  Leopard  •    •    . 

.    .    Felis  Leopardus, 

.    .    Felis  onga. 

PLA 

TE  XTi. 

1.  European  Wolf  .    .    •    Lupus  vulgaris, 

2.  Black  Wolf  of  N.  America  Lujm  lyeaon, 
8.  Alpine  or  Great  Bernard 

Dog 

4.  Bighland  greyhound    .    Cams  ScoHeus, 
6.  Great  Dog  of  Nepaul  •    Cams  primavus, 

PLATE  XLL 

1.  American  Black  Squirrel  Sdurus  mger. 

2.  Arid  Petaums  •    •    •    Petaurus  orieL 

3.  Squirrel-like  Petaurus  .    Feiaurus  sdureus. 

4.  Lesser  American  Flying 

Squirrel     .    .    .    •    Sduropierus  volueella. 

5.  Gr^  Squirrel     •    •    •    Sciurus  dnereus, 
6*         Do.  ...        do.        do. 

1,  Common  Sqmrrel   .    •    Sdurus  vulgaris, 

8.  Common  Ground  Squirrel  Seiurus  siriatus, 

9.  Agiump  Squirrel     .    •    Seiurus  seiosus. 
YolL 


PLATE  XLIL 


Fia.         PopuLAs  Naxs. 

1.  Greenland  or  Harp  SeaL 

Male 

2.  Greenland  or  Harp  SeaL 

Female     .... 
8.  Pennant's  pied  Seal     . 

4.  Marbled  Seal     .    .    . 

5.  Common  Seal    .    .    . 

6.  Walroa  or  Sea-horse    . 

7.  Fknr  Seal  of  Commerce 

8.  Do.  do.    •    • 


SciiKTino  Navb. 
Fhoea  Orcsnlandica. 

do.  do. 

Fhoea  hieolor. 
Fhoca  discolor. 
Fhoea  vUulina. 
Triehecus  rosmarus. 
Otaria  FaUtlandica. 

do.  do. 


PLATE  XLin. 


1.  Red  Orang-outang  .  • 

2.  Diana  Monkey  .  .  . 
8.  Guereza  Monkey  .  . 
4.  Varied  Monkey  .  .  . 
8.  Collared    White-eydid 

Monk^    •    •    •  . 

6.  Green  Monkey.      •  • 


FUheeus  saigrus. 
CereopUheeus  Liana. 
Colobus  Oueresa, 
CereopUheeus  mono, 

Cereocebus  JBlhipos, 
Cereoeebus  Sabcnts, 


PLATE  XLTV. 


1.  Lord  Derby's  Kangaroo 

2.  Aroe  Kangaroo  .    .    • 
8.  Parry's  Kangaroo   .    • 

4.  Woolly  Kangaroo    .    . 

5.  Brush-tailed  Kangaroo 

6.  Rat-taikd  HypsiprynmuB 

7.  Babbit-eared  Perameles 


Maeropus  Derbianus. 
Maeropus  ualabaius. 
Maeropus  Farrgi. 
Maeropus  lanigerus. 
Maeropus  penlcUlaius. 
JSgpsiprgmnus  MuHnus. 
Ferameles  lagoOs. 


PLATE  XLV. 

1.  Asiatic  Elephant.  Male    EUphas  Indicus. 

2.  Do.  do.  Female  do.  do. 
8.  Do.  do.  Toung  do.  do. 
4.  Caparisoned  Elephant  •       do,       do. 

PLATE  XLVI. 


FRppopimnusampUbius, 
BMnoseeros  Indieus. 


1.  Hippopotamus  .    .    , 

2.  Indian  Rhinoceros  . 
8.  Mndioco  White  Rhino- 
ceros     Bhinoseeros  simus. 

4.  Two-homed  Rhinoceros    Rhinoseeros  Afrieanus. 

5.  Do.  do.  •    •  do.  do. 

6.  Malay  Tapir      •    «    •    Tapir  Malaganus, 

PLATE  XLVIL 

1.  Bactrian  Camel      •    .    Campus  Bactrianus. 

2.  Arabian  Camd  or  Drome- 

dary      Qmetus  dromedarius. 

8.  Dromedaries  caparisoned      do.  do. 

4.        Do.  do.    •        do.  do. 

6.  Post  Camd  of  India    •       do.         do,varieig. 

PLATE  XLTIIL 


1.  Grisly  Bear  .... 

2.  European  Brown  Bear 
8.  American  Black  Bear  • 
4.  PoLirBear    •    •    •    • 

h 


Ursusferox, 
Ursus  Arcios. 
Ursus  Amerieamts. 
Ursus  maritimus. 


Ixu 
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PLATE  XLDL 


FrOk  FopULAX  Navb. 

1.  Great  Sea  Eagle     • 

2.  Golden  Eagle  •  . 
8.  Small  Cape  Eagle  . 
4.  Wedge-tailed  ^le 


SCIIHTZIIC  KaW. 

SdleaShu  albidl/a, 
Aquila  ehrysaetos, 
Aquila  vuliurina, 
AquUafueota, 


PLATE  L. 

1.  Wlute-lieaded  Sea  Eagle  HaUaHuiUucoeephahu 

2.  Great-liarpy  Eagle  •    .  Htarpifia  detiruetor, 
8.  Chilian  Sea  Eagle  .    .  HalusHtu  Jgwia, 
4.  Brazilian  Caracara  Eagle  Po/y^orM  vulgarii, 

PLATE  LL 

1.  King  of  the  Ynltures  •    Sareoramphtu  Papa, 

2.  Sociahle  Vnltore.    .    .     Vuitur  auricularii. 
8.  Bearded  Vnltore  or  Lam- 

mergeyer  ....    Oypaehu  larhahu, 
4.  Griffon  Vultnre .    .    .     VuUurfulfnu. 
6.  Condor SarcoramphusOrj/phw, 


PLATE  LIL 

1.  Gyr  Falcon  or  Gerfalcon  Falco  gyrfateo, 

2.  Goshawk Jstur  palumbariw, 

8.  Kite  or  Glead    •    .    .    MUvtu  tmlgarU, 

4.  Peregrine  Falcon    •    .    Faleo  peregrinui. 

5.  KeairiL    Female    •    •    Falco  tmmmculiu. 


PLATE  LIIL 

1.  GameCocIc  ....    QaUw  domettieue. 

2.  Silver-ipangled    Polish 

Cock 

8.  White-feathered  Bantam 
Hen 

4.  Dorking  Hen    .    .    .    Oattu$  penUtdaefyhi. 

5.  Black-polish  Hen    .    . 

6.  ^alay  Cock  .    •    .    • 

7.  Malay  Hen  •    •    •    • 


PLATE  LIV. 


1.  Common  Peacock 

2.  Binged  Pheasant 
8.  Homed  Pheasant 
4.  Silver  Pheasant  • 


Pavo  erutaius: 
Phatianui  torquaiui, 
T^offopan  HaetingtU, 
Phaisianite      nyektke' 
merue^ 


PLATE  LV. 

1.  American'^dTorkej.  Makagrie  gaUopaieo, 

2.  Crested  Cnrassow  .  .  Crax  Jleetor, 
8.  Galeated  Cnrassow  .  .  Ouros  Pauxu 
4.  Bed  Cnrassow   •    •    .  Crax  rubra. 


PLATE  LVL 

1.  Bed  Grouse  .    •    •    •    Tetrao  Scotieia, 

2.  Common  Partridge      .    Perdix  cinerea, 
8.  Black   Cock   or   Black 

Gronse      ....    Tetrao  ietrix, 

4.  Grey  Hen,  female  of  Black 

Grouse     ....      do,      do, 

5.  Common  or  White  Visa- 

migan  •    •    •    •    •    Lagepue  mutusm 


PLATE  LYIL 

Fia.         FopvLAB  Name.  Scinmno  KAm. 

1.  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker  Piciu  prlneipalie» 

2.  Green  Woodpecker  .    .    Pieue  mridU, 
8.  Great-epottedWoodpeckecPfOffau^'or. 
4.  Lesser  -  spotted    Wood- 
pecker .....    Picue  minor. 


1.  Song  Thrush 

2.  Bang-ouzel 
8.  Bkckhiid 

4.  Wheat-ear 

5.  Sky-lark  . 

6.  Bedbreast 


PLATE  LTin. 

Turdui  mtmcui. 

•  Turdue  iorguatiu, 
litrdus  merula, 

.    Saxieala  cBnatUke, 
,    Alauda  arvemie, 

•  Erffthaea  rubecula, 

PLATE  LIX. 


1.  Lesser  Bedpole  .    .  •  Idnaria  minor, 

2.  Goldfinch.    Male  ,  ,  Cardvelii  elegatu, 
8.       Do.         Female  ,        Do,         do, 

4.  Siskin  or  Aberdevine  .  Carduelis  eputus, 

5.  Beed  Bunting    .    .  •  Emberiga  echanieulut, 

6.  Golden-erested  Wren  .  Begulus  eritlaiue, 

PLATE  LX. 

1.  Bar-tailed  Humming-bird  Troehilui  ^rga$mruM, 

2.  Stoke*8  Humming-bird     TrochUut  Stoketu, 
8.  Underwood's  Humming- 
bird      IVoehiltu  UndenooodiL 

4.  Gould's  Humming-b^    jyochUue  Gouldii, 

5.  Topaz-throated      Hum- 

ming-bird.   •    •    •    TroehUuePdku 

PLATE  LXL 


1.  Common  Crane . 

2.  White  Stork .    . 
8.  Gigantic  Crane  . 
4.  Common  Heron 
6.  Little  Egret  •    . 


Orus  einerea,' 
deonia  alba, 
deoma  argdUt, 
Ardea  einerea, 
Jrdea  gansetta. 


PLATE  LXIL 

1.  European    Pied    Oyster 

Catcher    ....    Eaemidopiuodraiegus, 

2.  Grey  Phalarope.     Sum- 

mer plumage  •    .    •    Phalaropat  lobaius, 
8.  Pane  or  Dunlin.    Sum- 
mer plumage.    •    •    Wnga  variabilis, 

4.  Binged  Dottm     .    •     Chtiadniu  hiaiicula, 

5.  Turnstone.         Summer 

plumage    •    •    •    •    Strepeilas  interpree^ 


PLATE  LXHL 


1.  Black-toed  Gull . 

2.  Bichardson'8  Skua 
8.  Glaucous  Gull    . 

4.  BUick  Tern  .    . 

5.  Leaser  Tern  .    • 


Zettrit  Sickardiojmm 

^■^Hv  lev  %g  evHM^^vv  v 

Sterna  nigra. 
Sterna  minuia. 


PLATE  LXIY. 

1.  Shoveler  or  Broad  Bni  JnaadgpeaUu 

2.  Common  Teal    ...  Jnae  ereeoa, 

8.  Harle^in  Duck      •    .  Anaa  hietrioniea^ 

4.  Scaup  Duck.    Male    ,  AnaamaHUi 
6.    Do.      do.    Female  ,      do,     do. 

6.  Bed-headed  Pochard    •  Aiuuferina, 
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PLATE  LXV. 


flA.  POPUXJLB  KaXB. 

1.  Sumon    .    •    •    .    ■ 

2.  Gflae  or  Yomig  Salmon 
S.  Salmon  IVoat    . 

4.  Great  lake  Troat 

5.  Lake  Trout  .    . 

6.  Do.    do.     •    • 

7.  Do.    do.     .    . 

8.  RiYer  Treat  .    . 

9.  Fkzr    .    •    .    . 


Scnirnnc  NAiUi 
Salmo  solar. 

do,     do. 
Saimotndta, 
SeUmoferox  var, 
Saimoferox, 

do*     do, 

do.     do. 
ScUmofuio. 


PLATE  LXVL 


1.  TwBits  Skad .    . 

2.  Hetrisg    .    .    . 
8.      Do.       •    •    • 

4.  Sprats  or  Garviet 

5.  Do.  do.  . 

6.  PQchttd  .    .    . 

7.  Anchovy  •    •    . 

8.  White  Bait   .    . 

9.  Do.    do.    •    • 


Ahtajlmia. 
Cltq^  harmful, 

do,        do. 
CU^pea  ipraiius, 

do,      do, 
Gupea  pUehardiu. 
Engrauiu  enerancoiut. 
Olupea  aida. 

do,     do. 


PLATE  LXVIL 

1.  Common  Cod    .    .    .    Morrkua  vuigarit. 

2.  Haddock Morrkua  JEgMinut. 

8.  WhitiDg  •     •    •    .    .    MerUttUfua  vuigarit. 

4.  Coal  I^  or  Scaithe    .  Merla»pu  carbonariMM. 

6.  Ling LoiawtoiUa, 

6.  Hotibnt Hippoglouut  tulgarit. 

7.  Common  Madcerel      •  Scomber  Scomber. 

8.  Smelt  or  Spirling   •    •  Osmerua  sperloMus. 

PLATE  LXVIIL 


1.  Anaoonda      •    .    .    • 

2.  Peddapoda  •    •    •    • 
8.  Port  Natal  Python.    . 
4.  Rattleanake  .... 
6.        Do.        Black  variety 
8.  Cobia  de  Gapello    • 


Boaa^aaiiea. 
Fython  Tlgrit. 
Ffthon  natiUetuis. 
Qvtalut  horridas, 

do.      var.  niger. 
Naja  tnjpudiaHe, 


PLATE  LXIX. 

Fro.         PoruLAB  Namb.  Sonanno  Naxb. 

1.  Peacock's  Eye  Butterfly  Vane$iaIo, 

2.  Camberwell  Beanty  Vaneeta  JnUopa, 
8.  Purple  Emperor     •    .    ApaturaLrit. 

4.  Glanville  IVitillaiy  •    .    MelUaa  Gnxia, 

5.  Grayling  Butterfly  .    .    ^ppareMa  Semele. 

6.  Green  Ualr^treak  .    .    TAeda  BmH. 

7.  Silver-atudded  Blue  But- 

terfly  •    •    .    .    •    Poljfommatui  Argu»n 

PLATE  LXX. 


1.  Honey  Bee.     Worker  . 

2.  Do.     do.     Mde     • 
8.    Do.     do.      Queen   • 

4.  Common-Hnmhle  Bee 

5.  Do.  do. 

6.  Lapidary    or    Red-tailed 

Bee.    Male  ... 

7.  Lapidaiy   or    Red-toiled 

Bee.    Female     ,    , 

8.  Moas  or  Carder  Bee    . 

9.  Donovan'a  Humble  Bee 

10.  Hania'  Humble  Bee    . 

11.  lUae  Humble  Bee  .    . 

12.  Do.  do.    .    •    • 


Ajdt  mellifica. 
do,     do. 
do,     do, 
BownJbut  terretirie, 
do.  do. 

Bombui  lapidariMe. 

do.  do, 

Bowtbu*  wiutcorum, 
Bombut  Donovan^tu, 
Bombut  Hdrrue/lue. 
Apaihui  vetlalie. 
Apai&at  rupeetrU, 
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1.  Hercules  Beetle      •    •    Searabaue  Hereulet, 

2.  Scarabena  Tityua    •    .    Scarabaut  TUyue. 
8.  Striped  Click  Beetle    .    Elaier  lineaiua. 

4.  Splradid  Ground  Beetle    Caloioma  eyeopAanta. 

5.  BeautiM Capricorn  Beetle  ZoMja/TnRtWtf. 

6.  Margined  Makchiua    .    MalaeJkiue  margineUiti. 

7.  Beautiful  Bamcow  Beetle  Bwpreitie  amana. 

8.  Downy  Weevil  .    .    •    BbyneMtes  pubeteene. 

9.  Latreillea  Weevil     .    .     Oareulio  LatreiHii. 

10.  Coppery  Eumolpna      .    Eumo/pue  eupreue. 

11.  Spotted  Ladj-bird  Beetle  Coecinella  punctaia, 

12.  Noble  Golden  Beetle   •     Chrysomela  fattuota^ 
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HISTORY   OP  THE  EARTH. 


CHAP.  1. 

A  8KXTCH  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Thk  world  may  be  considered  as  one  yast 
manaoii,  where  man  has  been  admitted  to 
enjoy,  to  admire,  and  to  be  grateful.  The 
first  desires  of  savage  nature  are  merely  to 
gratify  the  importunities  of  sensual  appetite, 
and  to  neglect  the  contemplation  of  things, 
barely  satisfied  with  their  enjoyment:  the 
beanties  of  nature,  and  all  the  wonders  of 
creation,  have  but  little  charms  for  a  being 
taken  up  in  obviating  the  wants  of  the  day, 
and  anxious  for  precarious  subsistence. 

Philosophers,  therefore,  who  have  testified 
uch  surprise  at  the  want  of  curiosity  in  the  ig. 
norant^  seem  not  to  consider  that  they  are  usu. 
ally  employed  in  making  provisions  of  a  more 
important  nature ;  in  providing  rather  for  the 
necessities  than  the  amusements  of  life.  It 
13  not  till  our  more  pressing  wants  are  suffi. 
eiently  supplied,  that  we  can  attend  to  the 
calls  of  curiosity;  so  that  in  every  age  scien- 
tific  refinement  has  been  the  latest  efibrt  of 
human  industry. 

But  human  curiosity,  though  at  first  slowly 
excited,  being  at  last  possessed  of  leisure  for 
indulging  its  propensity,  becomes  one  of  the 
greatest  amusements  of  life,  and  gives  higher 
satisfactions  than  what  even  the  senses  can 
afibnL  A  man  of  this  disposition  turns  all 
nature  into  a  magnificent  theatre,  replete  with 
objects  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  fitted  up 
chiefly  for  his  happiness  and  entertainment : 
be  industriously  examines  all  things,  from  the 
minutest  insect  to  the  most  finished  animal ; 
and,  when  his  limited  organs  can  no  longer 
make  the  disquisition,  he  sends  out  his  ima- 
gination  npon  new  inquiries. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  august  and 
itriking  than  the  idea  which  his  reason,  aided 
bj  his  imagination^  fumishes  of  the  universe 
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around  him.^  Astronomers  tell  us,  that  this 
earth  which  we  inhabit,  forms  but  a  very 
minute  part  in  tliat  great  assemblage  of  bodies 
of  which  tlie  world  is  composed.'  It  is  a 
million  of  times  less  than  the  sun,  by  which 
it  is  enlightened.'  The  planets  also,  which, 
like  it,  are  subordinate  to  the  sun's  influence, 
exceed  the  earth  a  thousand  times  in  magni- 
tude.*    These,  which  were  at  first  supposed 

'  "  AstroDomy  ia  that  department  of  knowledge, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  inTestigate  the  motions,  the 
magnitudes,  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodieft>— the 
laws  by  which  their  movements  are  directed,  and  the 
ends  they  are  intended  to  subserve  in  the  fabric  of  the 
universe.  This  is  a  science  which  has,  in  all  ages,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and 
Uie  dirine,  and  been  the  subject  of  their  study,  and  acW 
miration.  Kings  have  descended  from  their  thrones  to 
render  it  homage,  and  have  sometimes  enriched  it  with 
their  labours;  and  humble  shepherds,  whilst  watching 
their  flocks  by  night,  iuive  beheld  with  rapture  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven,  with  its  thousand  shining  orbs,  moving 
in  silent  grandeur,  till  the  morning  star  announced  the 
approach  of  day.  The  study  of  this  science  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  existence  (qu.  creation)  of  man ; 
for  there  is  no  rational  being  who  has  for  the  first  time 
lifted  his  eyes  to  the  nocturnal  sky,  and  beheld  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  amidst  the  planetary  orbs, 
and  the  host  of  stars,  but  must  have  been  struck  witli 
admiratien  and  wonder  at  the  splendid  scene,  and  ex- 
dted  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  destination  of  those 
fiy-  dietant  orbs."— DtcAV  CthsHai  Seefwy,  p.  1. 

*  We  reduce  the  vast  bulk  of  our  terrestrial  globe  to 
an  Insigniieant  atom,  by  admitting  Dr  Herschel's 
opinion  that  the  Sun  itself,  the  earth,  and  the  other 
(Aanets  of  our  solsr  system,  occupy  only  a  physical 
point  of  space  in  that  nebulous  assemblage  of  etars 
named  the  milky  way.  Consequently  there  may  be 
within  the  bounds  of  the  starry  universe  some  far  dis- 
tant point,  where  the  eye  of  a  spectator  would  be  un- 
conscious of  the  utter  extinction  of  our  system,  which, 
not  to  mention  the  cometary  orbits,  occupies  sn  area 
io  space,  whose  diameter  is  three  thousand,  six  hundred 
millions  of  miles. 

*  Reasoning  from  the  effect  which  the  sun  produces 
on  the  moon's  erbit.  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  proves  tlie 
mass  of  the  earth  to  be  no  more  than  vtivtv  ^  ^^  *^ 
the  sun. — Treaiite  en  jitirommy,  p.  290. 

*  In  this  and  the  preceding  sentence  our  author  uses 
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to  wander  in  the  heavens  without  any  fixed 
path,  and  that  took  their  name*  from  their 
apparent  deviations,  have  long  been  found  to 
perform  their  circuits  with  great  exactness  and 
strict  regularity.  They  have  been  discov^ered 
as  forming,  with  our  earth,  a  system  of  bodies 
circulating  round  the  sun,  all  obedient  to  one 
law,  and  impelled  by  one  common  influence.' 


round  numbers,  and  expresses  himself  somewhat  vagtie- 
ly.  The  superior  planets  (we  make  no  reference  to  the 
recently  discoyered  asteroids)  exceed  our  earth  in  mag- 
nitude, but  in  diflerent  degrees ;  whilst  the  magnitude 
of  the  inferior  planets  Is  let*  tlutn  that  of  our  globe ; — 
as  the  following  table  shows. 

Mercury  16  times  less. 

Venus  1  tenth  less. 

Mars  4  and  f  greater. 

Jupiter  1474  limes  greater. 

Saturn  1030 . — 

Uranus     83 

*  From  the  Greeic  vX«t««^Mu,  to  wander,  hence  the 
Latin,  planeta,  a  wandering  star. 

'  The  term  tystem  is  used  to  express  an  arrangement 
of  the  planetaiy  bodies  Icnown  to  us,  and  the  thence 
resulting  doctrine  of  their  motions  axid  phenomena. 
Different  systems  have  obtained  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  The  first,  naturally  enough,  explained  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  according  to  the  evidence 
of  the  senses.  Claudius  Ptolemyi  a  famous  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  In  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  tauj[ht  that  the  earth  was 
the  imrooTable  centre  of  the  universe,  round  which  the 
sun,  planets,  and  stars  revolved,  in  the  following  order: 


nearest  to  the  earth,  was  the  Moon;  then  followed 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn ; 
these  were  succeeded  by  the  ^firmament,  or  sphere  of 
fixed  stars,  two  other  spheres  called  eryttalUnt,  and  an 
outer  sphere  named  the  primum  mobile,  or  first  mo- 
tion, which  last  was  again  circumscribed  by  the  ctelum 
empyreum,  of  a  cubic  form,  wherein  the  souls  of  the 
blessed  were  supposed  to  reside  after  death.  This  sys- 
tem obtained  considerable  credit  from  its  agreement 
with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  It 
gradually  fell  Into  neglect  as  additional  observations 
were  made  and  new  facts  elicited,  since  it  proved  ut- 
terly incapable  of  explaining  great  part  of  the  phenomena 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  astronomer.  A  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  this  system,  arose  also  from 
a  consideration  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  must,  on  this  hypothesis,  revolve  in  their  spheres. 
It  was  necessary  that  in  every  twenty-four  hours  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  universe  should  make  an  entire 
revolution  round  the  earth  from  east  to  west, — a  world, 
destroying  motion  which  numbers  are  imequal  to  ex- 


Modem  philosophy  has  taught  na  to  bs- 
lieye,  that,  when  tne  great  AuUior  of  nature 
began  the  work  of  creation,  he  chose  to  oper- 
ate by  second  causes  ;  and  that,  suspending 

press,  and  of  which  the  human  imagination  cannot  pes- 
sibly  form  an  Idea  1 

Another  system,  named  the  J^ypHam,  the  rise  of 
which  cannot  be  clearly  ascertuned,  represented  Mer- 
cury and  Venus  revolving  round  the  tan,  and  fcltowing 


that  luminary  in  its  path  round  the  earth.  The  supe- 
rior planets  were  supposed,  as  in  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
to  move  around  the  earth  as  their  common  centre. 
The  Tyckonu:  syMem,  which  In  order  of  time  was  pro- 
posed subsequently  to  the  Copemican  theory,  origin- 
ated with  Tycho  Brahe,  a  Danish  nobleman,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "  This 
philosopher  though  he  approved  of  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem, yet  could  he  not  rec(mcile  himself  to  the  motion 
of  the  earth ;  and  being,  on  the  other  hand,  convinced 
that  the  Ptolemaic  scheme  In  part  could  not  be  troe; 
he  contrived  one  difierent  from  either:  In  this,  the  earth 
has  no  motion  allowed  it,  but  the  annual  and  diurnal 
phenomena  are  solved  by  the  motion  of  the  sim  about 
the  earth,  as  in  the  Ptolemaic  theory;  and  those  o( 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  explained  by  malting  the  siiii 
their  centre  of  motion." — Martina'  Phiiasophia  Bri" 


tannica,  vol.  3.  p.  100.  It  will  be  noticed  that  accord- 
ing to  this  hypothesis  the  superior  planets  also  have  tlie 
sun  for  their  centre.  This  system  obtained  no  great 
credit ;  for  it  failed  to  remove  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  Ptolemaic  scheme,  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duced such  irregularity  and  diversity  of  motion  as  could 
not  be  rationally  accounted  for.  Indeed  the  prtgector 
seems  to  have  contemplated  little  more  In  the  formation 
of  his  hypothesis  than  a  perfect  coincidence  with  the  li- 
teral  interpretation  of  various  passages  in  acripture  as- 
serting the  immobility  of  the  earth. 

llie  Copemican  System  was  proposed  by  Nicholas 
Copernicus,  a  canon  of  Thmn  In  Prussia,  where  he 
was  bom  A.  D.  1473.    The  simple  explanation  which 
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die  ooosUiir  exertion  of  his  power,  he  endued 
matter  with  u  quality,  by  which  the  uniyersal 
economy  of  nature  mi^bt  be  continued  with, 
out  his  immediate  assistance.     This  quality 

it  afloffdi  of  the  moUont  and  phmiomenft  of  the  hoaTonly 
todies,  procured  it  the  univenal  aneot  ot  the  principal 
astronomeri  of  that  and  the  following  age.  In  this 
tjrstem  the  sun  is  immoTable,  and  the  earth  and  other 
planotaiy  bodies  roTolve  round  it  in  circular  paths  at 
different  distances  and  with  dlfierent  Tolocities.  In 
plare  of  that  inoonoeiTahle  motion  of  the  spheres  requir- 
ed by  the  Ptolemaic  theory  to  explain  the  diurnal  phe- 
nomena, wo  have  the  rmi  motion  of  the  earth  on  Ks 
axis  hmn  west  to  east,  producing  the  appartra  daily 
motioa  of  the  heaTons  from  east  to  west.  The  annual 
phenomona  also  of  all  the  bodies  In  the  system  were  ex- 
plained by  this  theery  as  the  result  of  one  harmonious 
prindpto.      Referring  to  the  annexed  cut,  wo  see  the 


«un  in  tho  centre,  and  the  orbits  or  paths  of  the  planets 
dispoaed  anwnd  him  in  the  following  order;  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  with  ita  Moon  roToWing  round  it^ 
ftfars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  Other  bodies  seen  in  this 
diagram  will  be  referred  to  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
tlie  Newtonian  system.  The  Copemican  scheme  in- 
dnded  only  the  earth  and  moon,  and  the  Are  planets 
Inst  named ;  lor  Uranus  is  of  very  recent  discovery,  and 
tile  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  not  oboenred 
till  tlie  powers  of  the  telescope  had  been  much  increased, 
many  years  after  the  time  in  which  Copernicus  flour- 
i«l»ed.  Of  comets  also  nothing  was  known  beyond  the 
fact  of  their  occasional  appearance. 

From  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  systems  pro- 
posed by  the  astronomers  of  the  early  ages,  the  science 
languished  in  Its  infancy,  and  lay  in  obliTion  for  ages, 
tin  it  was  at  length  roTlTed  by  Cardinal  Cusa,  and  es- 
tablished by  Copemicusi  But  no  sooner  had  a  rational 
theoiy  been  promulgated,  than  a  host  of  talented  and 
Warned  men  rose  up  to  strengthen  its  principles  and 
enlarge  its  discoreries.  Contemporary  with,  or  imme- 
diately succeeding  to  Copernicus,  were  Rheticus,  Roth- 
nannus,  Lansbergius,  Schikardus,  Kepler,  Galileo. 
After  these  appeared  Gassendns,  HeToHus,  Rlcciolus, 
Cassini.  Huygens,  Flamsteed,  Halley,  Gregory,  Keil, 
and  others;  these  great  men  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
ing and  establishing  mauy  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
astranonical  science,  and  added  a  number  of  splendid 
discoveries  in  the  ample  field  which  it  opened  to  their 
view.  But  one  was  about  to  appear,  gifted  with  giant 
intellect  and  an  intuitive  perception  of  cause  and  effect, 
before  whose  irrevocable  theories  the  aggregate  philo- 
npby  of  past  ages  should  stand  abashed.  In  unobtrusive 
boyfaiood  the  master  spirit  of  all  time  passed  on,  distin- 
pdshed  only  by  the  superficial  eye  for  dulness  of  exte- 
rior, an  attachment  to  calculations,  and  a  predilection 
(•r  pnjeriing  dials  on  walls  of  Civourable  aspect,  in  his 
\t^Mm  hours.    Time  vraned  and  the  boy  became  a  man. 


is  called  attraction'^  a  sort  of  approximatine 
influence,  which  all  bodies,  whether  terrestrial 
or  celestial,  are  found  to  possess;  and  which 
in  all  increases  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  philosophical  world— something 
had  been  done  which  for  ages  had  bafBed  and  defeated 
every  efibrt  of  human  ingenuity  and  science.  Nxwton 
had  discovered  and  propounded  the  laws  of  the  universe! 
The  writer  of  this  note  was  once,  in  his  school-boy 
days,  taken  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton's  birth- 
place, and  the  feeling  is  nUll  present  to  him,  witii 
which  he  looked  on  one  or  two  carefully  preserved,  but 
partially  e&ced,  dialkingt  of  the  young  philosopher. 

The  Newtonian  system  is  shown  in  the  cut  to  which 
we  referred  in  illustration  of  the  Copemican  system. 
It  will  however  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
extreme  planet,  Uranus,  was  not  known  to  Newton. 
This  system  includes  the  primary  planets,  Mercury, 
Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn;  and  the  se- 
condary planets,  or  satellites,  connected  with  them, 
vie,  one  with  the  earth  (the  Moon)  four  with  Jupiter, 
and  five  with  Saturn ;  the  sixth  and  seventh  satellites  of 
this  last  named  planet  are  a  recent  discovery.  The 
primary  planets  move  round  their  common  centre,  the 
sun;  and  the  satellites  of  each  planet  revolve  around  it  hi 
orbits,  and  are  also  carried  with  it  in  its  motion  round 
the  sun.  The  Newtonian  system  embraces  likewise 
the  orl»its  of  several  comets. 

To  former  theories  of  the  universe  the  term  kyp«ik*» 
tit  is  most  applicable ;  but  the  system  of  Newton  can- 
not be  considered  hypothetical,  since  it  explains,  on 
principles  easily  comprehended,  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  and  exhibits  a  perspicuous  harmony  in  its 
conclusions,  fuUy  sufficient  to  test  and  establish  its  truih. 
^  From  the  four  introductory  Lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophv,  by  the  learned  Dr  Hamilton,  sometime 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  we  extract  the  following  lucid  ob- 
servatioos  on  the  nature  and  eflects  of  the  attraetion  of 
jfrapUaHom : — 

**  The  attraction  of  gravitation  is  that  force  which 
causes  all  bodies  near  the  earth  to  tend  towards  its  cen- 
tre ;  and  which  prevents  the  earth's  rapid  moUon  round 
the  axis  from  thiowing  off  the  bodies  that  lie  on  its  sur- 
hee,  as  it  certainly  would  do,  were  they  not  retained 
by  some  very  potent  principle.    This  force  by  which  a 
body  tends  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  commonly 
called  its  weight,  and  the  weights  of  bodies  at  equal 
distances  from  the  centre  are  always  proportional  to  the 
quantities  of  solid  matter  they  contain.    This  attractive 
force  of  the  earth  is  found  not  to  act  equally  on  bodies 
at  all  distances  from  its  centre.     Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
demonstrated  that  this  force  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  decreases  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  centre  increases ;  tliat  is,  the 
force  with  which  the  earth  acts  on  bodies  to  put  them 
in  motion,  at  diflerent  distances  above  the  sur&ce,  are 
reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the 
centre.    So  that  if  a  body  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
(whose  distance  from  the  centre  is  about  4000  miles,) 
weighs  four  pounds,  and  by  the  force  of  gravity  falls 
through  16  feet  in  a  second  of  Ume;  it'  will,  at  double 
that  distance,  weigh  but  one  pound,  and  fall  through 
but  four  feet  in  one  second  of  time.     He  has  likewise 
proved  that  the  gravity  of  a*  body  at  any  place  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  directly  proportional  to  its 
distance  from  the  centre ;  that  is,  a  body  which  at  the 
sur&re  weighs  one  pound,  will  within  the  earth,  at  the 
distance  of  2000  miles  from  the  centre,  weigh  but  half 
a  pound,  and  at  the  distance  of  one  thousand  miles,  but 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  so  on,  till  at  the  centre  it  loses 
all  its  weight.    Though,  strictly  speaking,  the  acceler- 
ating force  of  gravity  decreases  in  the  manner  above 
mentioned,  yet  where  the  distances  from  the  suriace  are 
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each  increases.  The  sun.  bj  far  the  greatest 
body  in  our  system,  is,  of  consequence,  pos- 
sessed of  much  the  greatest  share  of  this 
attracting  powen  and  all  the  planets,  of  which 
our  earth  is  one,  are,  of  course,  entirely  sub- 
ject to  its  superior  influence.  Were  thb 
power,  therefore,  left  uncontrolled  by  any 
other,  the  sun  must  quickly  have  attracted  all 
the  bodies  of  our  celestial  system  to  itself;  but 
it  is  equally  counteracted  by  another  power  of 
equal  efficacy;  namely,  a  progressive  force, 

inconsldenble  with  respect  to  the  eirth's  radius,  (u  are 
all  the  distances  to  which  we  can  project  bodies)  the 
force  of  gravity  may  b9  looked  upon  as  equal  at  all  these 
distances.  And  on  this  supposition  are  founded  the 
reasonings  of  Galileo,  Torriceliius,  Huygens,  and  other 
naturalists,  concerning  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
the  several  theorems  are  founded  which  relate  to  the 
acceleration  of  falling  bodies,  the  spaces  described  by 
them,  the  times  of  the  fall,  and  the  relocities  thereby 
acquired. 

<*The  property  of  gravitation  is  not  confined  to  the 
matter  of  which  our  earth  is  formed,  hut  is  found  to  be 
a  genera]  property  of  all  bodies  tiuit  come  any  way  under 
tur  tibsenration.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated 
that  the  moon  gravitates  towards  the  earth,  and  is  re- 
tained in  her  orbit  merely  by  that  force.  And  since 
the  revolution  of  the  moons  round  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
and  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  sun,  are  pheno- 
mena or  effects  of  the  same  kind  with  the  revolution  of 
our  moon  round  the  earth,  he  concludes,  by  the  second 
rule  of  philosophising,  that  all  these  effects  must  pro- 
<^ed  from  like  causes,  and  therefore  that  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  gravitate  towards  their  primaries, 
and  that  all  the  primary  planets  gravitate  towards  the 
sun.  He  has  shown  also,  that  if  one  body  attracts  ano- 
ther with  any  force,  with  the  same  force  does  that  other 
body  attract  it;  so  that  the  earth  must  gravitate  towards 
the  moon,  the  sun  towards  the  planets,  and  they  all  to- 
wards each  other.  He  has  proved  likewise  that  the  at- 
tractive forces  of  these  great  bodies  act  according  to  one 
universal  and  Invariable  law,  which  Is,  that  every  two 
of  them  attract  each  other  with  forces  that  are  directly 
as  their  quantities  of  matter,  and  itwentiy  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  between  their  centres. 

*'  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  great  discovery  therefore  con- 
sists in  his  having  proved  that  the  well  known  power, 
which  we  call  gravity,  acting  throughout  the  solar  sys- 
tem, according  to  the  law  above  mentioned,  is  the  im- 
mediate cause  which  preserves  the  planets  and  comets 
in  their  motions  round  the  sun ;  and  that  this  force  alone 
is  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  irregularities  of 
the  lunar  motions,  for  the  retrogression  of  the  equinoc- 
tial points,  and  for  the  tides  in  our  seas,  whose  waten 
gravitate  towards  the  moon. 

"  Sir  Isaac,  from  some  phenomena,  was  induced  to 
suspect  that  the  immediate  cause  of  gravitation  was  me- 
chanical, and  that  there  existed  throughout  the  uni* 
verse  a  most  subtle  etherial  fluid,  whose  particles  are  so 
small  as  to  pass  freely  through  the  pores  of  all  bodies; 
and  that  these  particles  are  endued  with  an  exceeding 
strong  repelling  force,  which  makes  the  fluid  vastly 
more  rare  and  more  elastic  than  our  air,  and  of  conse- 
quence vastly  less  able  to  resist  the  motion  of  bodies, 
and  much  more  able  to  press  upon  gross  bodies  by  en- 
deavouring to  expand  itself.  This  ether,  he  supposes, 
must,  from  its  repelling  force,  be  much  rarer  within  the 
dense  bodies  of  the  sun,  planets,  and  comets,  than  in 
the  empty  spaces  between  them ;  and  that  in  passing 
from  them  to  greater  distances  It  grows  deader  and 


which  each  planet  received  when  it  was  im. 
pelled  forward  by  the  divbe  Architect,  upon 
its  first  formation.  The  lieavenly  bodies  of 
our  system  being  thus  acted  upon  by  two 
opposing  powers  ;  namely,  by  that  of  aOroe. 
tioUy  which  draws  them  towanb  the  sun ;  and 
that  of  impulsion,  which  drives  them  straight 
forward  into  the  great  void  of  space ;  they 
pursue  a  track  between  these  contrary  direc- 
tions ;  and  each,  like  a  stone  whirled  about 
in  a  sling,  obeying  two  opposite  forces,  circu. 

denser  perpetually,  and  thereby  canses  the  gravity  of 
these  great  bodies  towards  each  other,  and  of  their 
parts  towards  the  bodies,  every  body  endeaTouring  togo 
from  the  denser  parts  of  this  ether  towards  the  rarer. 
All  this  however  he  proposes  only  as  a  eoi^jeeture,  and 
leaves  the  truth  of  it  to  be  determined  by  future  experi- 
ments, and  I  have  mentioned  it  here  only  because  it  is 
the  conjecture  of  so  great  a  philosopher." — fTarkM  of 
the  RiglU  Rev,  Hugh  Hamilton,  D.  D.,  late  BisAop  ^ 
Oesoryj  vol.  11.  p.  335. 

By  way  of  comment  on  the  coi^ecture  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  gravitation,  we 
may  cite  a  brief  passage  from  the  '*  Philosc^hical  Ar> 
rangements"  of  the  learned  Harris. 

"Then  is  another  motive  principle,  I  mean  that 
by  which  not  imly  every  atom  of  this  our  earth  has  its 
proper  tendency,  but  by  which  even  planets,  sateUitea, 
and  comets,  describe  their  orbits.  Astronomen  will 
inform  us  as  to  the  force  of  motion  here,  and  how  much 
on  its  due  order  depends  this  immense  universe.  The 
best  of  ancient  philoeophera,  when  they  saw  so  many 
inferior  moHone,  not  to  be  performed  wtthotU  etnauel  or 
deeign,  could  not  think  of  imputing  such  superior  ones 
to  the  efficacy  of  blind  chance  ;  and  therefore  whaterer 
they  might  conceive  of  the  immediate  cause,  (call  it  gra- 
viiation  or  attraction,  or  by  any  other  name,)  they  justly 
supposed  the  primary  canee  to  be  A  paiivcirLS  or  intkl. 
LmcTioii."^Harrie'e  fForlte,  vol.  ii.  p.  848.  (4to  Edit.) 

We  have  extended  our  borrowed  illustrations  of  the 
gravitating  principle  to  considerable  length,  yet  could 
not  well  avoid  doing  so.  Gravitation  is  the  foundation 
stone  upon  which  alone  we  can  build  onr  Imowtcdge  ol 
the  universe ;  nothing  but  a  just  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  properties  and  efieets  of  this  qmlity  of  matter, 
can  enable  us  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  ar- 
rangement, motions,  and  varied  phenomena  of  the  hea- 
yenly  bodies.  We  add  a  few  additional  remarks  on  tlie 
subject  by  Mra  Somerville. 

"  It  is  a  singular  result  of  the  simplicity  of  the  lawa 
of  nature,  whidi  admit  only  of  the  observation  and  com. 
parison  of  ratios,  that  the  gravitation  and  theory  of  the 
motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  are  independent  of  their 
absolute  magnitudes  and  distances;  consequently,  if  all 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  their  mutual  distances, 
and  their  velocities,  were  to  diminish  pn^Kirtionally, 
they  would  describe  curves  in  all  respects  similar  to 
those  in  which  they  now  move ;  and  the  system  might 
be  successively  reduced  to  the  smallest  sensible  dimen- 
sions, and  still  exhibit  the  same  appearances." — On  the 
ConneetUm  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  by  M,  SomervUle, 
p.  408. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  vapouring  about  the 
similarity  of  the  views  adopted  by  philosophera  who  pre- 
ceded Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  those  entertained  and  so 
ably  established  by  hImselL  The  fact  is,  they  all  felt 
in  common  with  him  the  necessity  for  a  great  universal 
motive  force,  but  he  discoeered  It.  As  to  the  vague 
surmises  which  priority  existed  respecting  the  gravi- 
tating principle,  they  bear  no  closer  resemblanco  to  th« 
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latef    round  its  great  centre  of   heat  aod 
motion.^ 

In  thie  manner,  therefore,  is  the  harmony 
of  oar  planetary  system  preeenred.  The  sun, 
in  the  nddst,  gives  heat,  and  light,  and  cir- 
eaiar  motion,  to  the  planets  which  snmmnd 
it :  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupi* 
ter,  and  Saturn,  perform  their  constant  circuits 
at  different  distances,  each  taking  up  a  time 


I  to  ooqaplete  its  rerolutions  proportioned  to  the 
matness  of  the  circle  which  it  is  to  describa 
The  lesser  planets  also,  which  are  attendants 
upon  some  of  the  greater,  are  subject  to  the 
same  laws;  they  circulate  with  the  same 
exactness;  and  are,  in  the  same  manner, 
influenced  by  their  respective  centres  of  mo- 
tion.* 

Besides  those  bodies  which  make  a  part  of 


diMOTcries  and  doctrines  of  Newton,  than  does  a  Dutch 
d«U  to  the  Venus  de  Medlcis. 

*  The  two  forces  which  gorem  the  motions  of  the 
plancCarj  bodies  are  named  cefiMpetai  and  etmirifitgal^ 
The  etntripetai  force  is  the  attraction  of  gnviution ; 
Xh»  emiriji^  fmst  iS  motion  itself.  We  cannot  do 
iieCter  than  transcribe  the  simple  and  lodd  explanation 
and  illustration  of  circufau*  motion  presented  in  the 
PkOomffkia  BrUamUca  of  Martin. 

**  if  a  body  be  suspended  at  the  end  af  a  string, 
movable  about  a  point,  or  pin,  as  a  centre,  and  in  that 
position  it  receives  an  impulse  or  blow  in  an  horiaontal 
direction,  St  wiU  be  thereby  compelled  to  describe  a  cir- 
cle abooi  the  centiml  pin:  while  the  circular  motion  con- 
tinues, the  body  will  have  a  continual  endeavour  to  re- 
cede or  fly  off  from  the  centre,  which  is  called  its  em- 
infmgalfwrf,  and  arises  from  the  horizontal  impetus; 
with  this  force  it  acts  upon  the  fixed  centre  pin,  and 
that,  by  its  inunobility,  reacts  with  an  equal  foree  on 
the  body  by  means  of  the  string,  and  solicits  it  tovrards 
the  centre  of  motion,  whence  it  is  called  the  oenlnpeta^ 
/tff«e/  and  when  we' speak  of  either,  or  both  of  them  in- 
definitely, they  are  called  the  tentrial  forcet  of  the  re- 
rolring  body. 

'<  It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  understand  the  na. 
tore  of  this  kind  of  motion,  since  by  It  all  the  machinery 
if  the  planetary  system  Is  performed,  as  will  be  easy  to 
understand,  if  ibr  the  revolving  body,  we  substitute  a 
planet;  for  the  centre  we  place  the  sun ;  for  the  centri- 
petal force,  or  string,  its  power  of  attraction ;  and  for  the 
projectile  force,  the  almighty  power  of  Ood  in  the 
first  creation  of  things. 

*^  The  theory  of  circular  motion;  as  applying  to  the 
celestial' bodies,  is  comprised  In  the  following  proposi- 
tion:— 1.  The/yfv/eetffe  force  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  eentri/ugai  ibrce.  S.  The  central  force  Is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  revolring  body, 
tU  other  things  being  equal.  S.  If  two  equal  bodies 
describe  wiequal  circles  in  equal  times,  the  central 
Ibrces  will  be  as  the  distances  from  the  centre.  4.  If 
equal  bodies  describe  unequal  circles  with  equal  celeri- 
ties, the  central  forces  will  be  inversely  as  the  die* 
tances.  5.  if  equal  bodies  describe  equal  circles,  the 
central  forces  will  be  as  the  squares  of  the  Celerities. 
6.  If  equal  bodies  describing  unequal  circles,  have  their 
central  forces  equal,  their  periodical  times  will  be 
as  the  square  root  of  the  distances.  7.  If  equal  bodies 
describe  unequal  circles  with  equal  celerities,  the  peri- 
odical Umee  will  be  as  the  disUnces  directiy.  8. 
Therefore,  the  squares  of  the  periodical  times  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  distances,  when  neither 
the  periodical  times  nor  the  celerities  are  given  And, 
0.  In  that  case,  the  central  forces  are  as  the  squares  of 
the  distances  Inversely. 

"These  are  the  theorems  of  circular  motion,  the 
two  last  of  vriiich  are  found  by  astronomers,  to  be  strict- 
ly observed  by  every  body  of  the  planetary  and  cometary 
ijrstem.  For  example,  the  periodical  time  of  Venus 
Is  S25  days,  and  that  of  the  earth  S65 ;  the  squares 
cf  which  numbers  are  fi06S5  and  133225:  again,  the 
distanee  of  Venus  from  the  nm,  Is  to  that  of  the  earth 
es  72  to  100 1  the  cubes  of  which  numbers  ar«  S7S248, 


and  1000000; but 50625  :  1SS225  ::  S78248: 1000000; 
that  is,  the  squares  of  the  periodical  times  are  as  the 
cubes  of  their  distsnces,  ^itrf  nearly.  From  hence  also 
it  will  easily  appear,  that  the  bodies  under  the  equator 
have  the  greatest,  centrifiigal  force,  which  there  acts  in 
direct  opposition  to  gravity,  and  dimioishes  towards  the 
poles,  with  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  earth's 
axis.  Hence  aiio  it  U  evident,  thai  i/eeer  ike  earth  teae 
in  afnid  etate,  and  at  the  tame  time  moving  uhomt  Us 
aMtf  it  muet  neeetearify  put  en  thejigure,  net  i^aper* 
fed  sphere  or  globe,  but  iff  an  cbiate  tpheroid,  Jluted 
toward  both  polee,'*^y<A.  i.  p.  134  -138. 

'  Other  planetary  bodies  have  been  discovered  in 
connection  with  the  solar  mtem,  since  the  period  in 
which  our  author  lived.  This  has  resulted  from  the 
vast  Improvement  efiected  in  late  years  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  telescope,  and  from  the  patient  and  laborious 
investigation  of  the  learned  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  names 
of  the  phmets.  In  order  u  they  recede  firom  the  sun,  are 
these: — Mercury,  Venus,  the  Rarth.  Mara;  the  Aster- 
oids, Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno,  and  Pallas ;  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uerschel,  or  Unnus,  Neptune,  Ac. 

The  eun  Is  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  the  souire 
of  light  and  heat  to  all  the  planetary  orbs  revolring 
round  it.  The  physical  constitution  of  this  luminaiy, 
rsmains  a  snl^ect  of  coi\jecture  to  the  present  day. 
We  have  no  means  of  pursuins  our  inquiries  concern- 
ing it  through  the  medium  of  analogy,  since  there  is 
no  similar  body  within  the  range  of  our  observation, 
with  which  we  are  more  intimately,  or  indeed  so  well, 
acquainted.  The  hypotheses  of  the  eariy  ages  are  char- 
acterised by  extravagant  absurdity;  and  some  of  the 
conjectures  of  modem  times  are  not  less  far  removed 
than  they  are  from  sober  reasoning  and  sound  philosophy. 
**  It,  (the  sun)  has  very  generally  been  considered  as  a 
vast  body  of  liquid  fire ;  and  in  a  large  volume,  published 
about  a  century  ago,  it  is  considered  as  the  local  place  ol 
heU.  A  large  map  of  the  sun,  copied  from  the  delinea- 
tions of  Kircher  and  Schener,  is  exhibited,  in  which  the 
solar  surfoce  is  represented  as  all  over  covered  with 
flames,  smoke,  volcanoes,  and  'great  fountains,  or 
ebullitions,  of  fire  and  light,  spread  thick  over  the  whole 
body  of  it ;  and  In  many  places,  dark  spots,  represent- 
ing dens  or  caverns,  which  may  be  supposed  the  seats  of 
the  blackness  of  daikness.'  In  this  picture  the  smoke 
and  flames  are  represented  as  rising  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  sun,  about  a  ninth  part  of  its  diameter,  or  nearly 
90,000  miles — a  picture  as  unlike  the  real  surface  of  the 
sun,  as  the  gloom  of  midnight  is  unlike  the  splendour  of 
day.  Galileo,  Hevellus,  and  Maupertius,  considered 
the  spots  as  scoria  floating  in  the  inflammable  liquid 
matter  of  which  they  conceived  the  sun  to  be  composed. 
Others  have  imagined  that  the  fluid  which  sends  forth 
light  and  heat  contains  a  nucleus,  or  solid  globe,  In  which 
are  several  volcanoes,  like  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  which  from 
time  to  time  cast  forth  quantities  of  bituminous  matter  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  sun,  and  form  the  spots  which  are 
seen  upon  it;  and  that  as  this  matter  is  gradually 
changed  and  consumed  by  the  luminous  fluid,  the  spots 
disappear  for  a  time,  but  are  seen  to  rise  a^n  in  the 
same  places  where  these  volcanoes  cast  up  netr  matter. 
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our  peculiar  system,  and  which  may  bcu  said 
to  reside  within  its  great  circumference,  there 
are  others  that  frequently  come  among  us, 
from  the  most  distant  tracts  of  space,  and  that 
seem  like  dangerous  intruders  upon  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  nature.  These  are  Comets, 
whose  appearance  was  once  so  terrible  to  man. 
kind;  and  the  theory  of  which  is  so  little  under- 
stood  at  present :  all  we  know  is,  that  their 


Others,  again,  haTe  supposed  that  the  sun  is  a  fieiy 
luminous  fluid,  in  which  ieToral  opaque  bodies  of  irre- 
gular shapes  are  immersed,  and  that  these  bodies  are 
sometimes  buoyed  up  or  raised  to  the  surface,  where 
they  appear  like  spots;  while  others  imagine  that  this 
luminary  consists  of  a  fluid,  in  continlkal  agitation,  by 
the  rapid  motion  of  which  some  parts,  more  gross 
than  the  rest,  are  carried  up  to  the  surfiuM  in  like  man- 
ner as  scum  rises  on  the  top  of  melted  metal,  or  any. 
thing  that  is  boiling.  Sir  William  Herschel,  with  his 
pow^ul  telescopes,  made  numerous  obsenrations  on  the 
solar  spots,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  as  Dr  Wilson 
had  done,  that  the  dark  nucleus  of  the  spots  is  the  opaque 
body  of  the  sun  appearing  through  the  openings  in  its 
atmosspbere,  and  that  the  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  la 
neither  a  liquid  substance  nor  an  elastic  fluid,  but  lumi. 
nous  or  phosphoric  clouds  floating  in  the  solar  atmosphere." 
—Dick'M  CeUttua  Scenery,  p.  298  and  SOI.  We  may 
sum  up  by  obserring  that  a^r  we  have  wearied  our- 
selves with  speculation  on  this  subject,  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  admit,  that  this  great  light  was  created  in 
wisdom,  and  is  upheld  by  Almighty  power;  that  we 
know  little  concerning  it  beyond  its  immediate  effects 
upon  ourselves,  and  tbit  for  want  of  analogous  grounds 
01  reasoning,  we  can  discover  from  these  effects  nothing 
setisfactory  concerning  fiie  physical  cause. 

The  Stm  is  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  orbits  of  all 
the  planets,  and  from  a  careful  observation  of  the  spots 
on  its  surface,  it  is  discovered  tliat  it  turns  on  its  axis  in 
25i  days. 

Mercufy  is  the  least  of  all  the  Maoets,  and  the  one 
nearest  to  the  sun.  From  Its  proiimity  to  that  lumi- 
nary, it  seldom  comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  olraerva- 
tion.  It  is  computed  to  be  37  millions  of  miles  from 
the  sun,  round  which  it  revolves  in  the  space  of  87  d. 
23  h.  16  m.  The  diameter  of  this  planet  is  SOOO  miles ; 
neither  the  Inclination  of  its  axis,  nor  the  time  of  its  diur- 
nal revolution,  is  known. 

Fenus  is  to  appearance  the  brightest  and  largest  of 
the  planeta.  Its  distance  from  the  sun  is  69,500,000 
miles;  the  aimual  revolution  is  completed  in  824  d. 
16  h.  49  m. ;  the  diurnal  rotation  on  ito  axis  is  performed 
(says  Biancbini)  in  24  h.  8  m.;  tlie  diameter  of  the  planet 
is  7699  miles.  Venus  is  familiar  to  all  as  the  alternate 
evening  and  morning  star. 

The  Earth  is  placed  at  the  disUnoe  of  96  millions  of 
miles  from  the  sun ;  revolves  round  him  in  365  d.  6  h. 
Om. ;  makes  a  diurnal  rotation  on  its  axis  in  24  hours ; 
and  is  accompanied  in  its  annual  progress  by  the  moon, 
wh^ch  revolves  round  it  in  29  d.  12  h.  44  m. 

Mars  is  distant  from  the  sun  146,000,100  miles; 
makes  its  annual  course  in  866  d.  23  h.;  revolves  on  its 
axis  in  (about)  24  h.  40  m.  lis  diameter  measures  5309 
miles.  Besides  the  permanent  spots,  Herschel  frequent- 
ly perceived  bright,  belt-like  appearances  on  its  surface. 

The  jiitsroidi,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesto  are 
four  recently  discovered  planetary  bodies,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  Dr  Herschel  as  holding  a  middle  place  be- 
tween  planets  and  comets.  An  opinion  had  prevailed 
with  some  astronomers,  that  there  must  be  a  large  planet 
lying  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter;  and  the 
discovery  of  the  asteroids  coufirmed  the  idea,  save  that 


number  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
planets;  and  that,  like  these,  they  roll  in  orbitB, 
in  some  measure  obedient  to  solar  influence. 
Astronomers  have  endeavoured  to  calculate 
the  returning  periods  of  many  of  them ;  bat 
experience  has  not,  as  yet,  confirmed  the 
veracity  of  their  investigations.  Indeed,  who 
can  tell,  when  those  wanderers  have  made 
their  excursions  into  other  worlds  and  distant 


fmr  small  planete  were  found  instead  of  one  large  body. 
This  difficulty,  however,  it  has  been  attempted  to  re- 
move by  a  very  plausible  speculation,  that  these  new 
planete  might  be  only  the  fragmente  of  a  larger  planet 
which  probably  came  into  contact  with  the  romet  of 
1770.  We  have  nof  spare  to  detail  the  arguments  ea 
which  this  h3rpothe8is  is  founded ;  but  loven  of  tfao  con- 
jectoral  will  meet  with  the  subject  discussed  at  length 
in  Brewster's  Encyclopeklia  and  other  scientific  works. 
Tlie  first  of  these  small  celestial  bodies  was  discovered 
by  professor  Piazzi  of  the  university  of  Palermo,  1st 
January,  1801.  Pallas  was  first  observed  by  Dr  Olbers 
on  28th  March,  1802.  Juno  was  noticed  by  Mr  Harding 
on  the  Ist  Sept.  1804.  And  the  evening  of  the  S9th 
March,  1807,  Dr  Olbers  discovered  Vesta.  Dr  Dick 
remarks,  "  As  these  bodies  are  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  can  only  be  seen  in  certain  favourable  positions, 
and  as  only  a  short  period  has  elapsed  since  their  dis- 
covery, we  are  not  yet  much  acquainted  with  many  of 
their  phenomena  and  physical  peculiarities.'* — Cdeatiai 
Scenery^  p.  175.  Some  particulars  of  their  distances, 
magnitudes  and  motions  have  been  ascertained ;  but  we 
deem  it  needless  In  this  place  to  introduce  them,  as  the^ 
can  be  of  little  interest  in  a  popular  view  of  astronomy. 
JupUer.  This  mi^jestic  planet,  whose  diameter  is 
90,828  miles,  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  494,750,000 
miles  from  the  sun,  round  which  he  revolves  in  1 1  yrs 
Slid.  lOh.  Ite  revolution  on  Ita  axis  is  performed  in 
9  h.  56  m.  Permanent  spots  exist  on  the  sur&ce  of  this 
planet,  and  belt-like  appearances  are  observed,  which 
undergo  considereble  change.  Jupiter  is  attended  by 
four  moons  or  satellites,  which  revolve  rcund  it  as  their 
prinuuy.  These  bodies  were  discovered  by  Galileo, 
Xhne  on  the  night  of  the  7th  January,  1610,  and  the 
fourth,  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month. 

Saturn  was,  until  recently,  considered  the  scAAna  Tkulf 
of  our  planetary  system.  The  diameter  of  this  planet 
measures  78,(X)0  miles;  ite  distance  from  the  sun 
916,500,000  miles;  the  annual  revolution  is  performed 
in  89  yrs.  167  d.  6  h.  From  analogy  it  may  be  presumed 
tliat  Saturn  has  a  rotatl<m  on  its  axis,  but  the  &ct  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Seven  moons  attend  this  planet;  the 
fourth  was  discovered  by  Huygens  in  1655;  the  fifth, 
third,  first,  and  second,  by  Cassini,  between  the  yeara 
1671  and  1684;  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  by  Herschel, 
in  August,  1789.  Saturn  is  likewise  fumialied  with  a 
beautiful  double  ring,  entirely  detached  from  ite  surface, 
and  which,  in  ita  different  positions,  presente  a  variety  dl 
interesting  phenomena.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Huygens  in  1659,  though  Galileo,  in  1610,  liad  observed, 
with  his  comparatively  imperfect  glasses,  that  the  form 
of  Saturn  diifered  greatly  from  that  of  the  other  planets . 
C/rantu,  This  planet  (sometimes  named  the  Geor- 
gium  Sidus  and  the  Herschel)  was  discovered  by 
Sir  W.  Herschel  on  the  ISth  March,  1781.  It  is  at- 
tended  by  six  satellites,  two  of  which  were  observed  by 
Herschel,  In  January,  1787,  and  the  remaining  four 
discovered  by  him  several  yeara  afterwards.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  remote  wanderer  from  the  sun.  Is 
1,800,000,000  miles;  Its  annual  revolution  Is  performed 
in  about  84  of  our  years;  ita  diameter  measures  35,000 
miles* 


THE  EARTH. 


syatems,  what  obstacles  may  be  found  to  op- 
pose their  progress,  to  accelerate  their  motions, 
or  retard  their  return  ?* 

But  what  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
sketch,  is  but  a  small  part  of  that  great  fabric 
in  which  the  Deity  has  thought  proper   to 

'  The  return  of  %  comet  within  the  limits  of  terres- 
trial Tisioii,  alter  its  wanderings  through  miknown  re- 
gions 9i  space,  is  regarded  as  an  OTent  €i  deep  and 
sc^mn  interest,  and  Uiougfa,  at  the  present  day,  we  hail 
these  strange  orbs  with  feelings  of  admiration,  not  of 
fear,  it  is  difficult,  whilst  reflecting  on  the  attributes  of 
that  Being  who  launched  them  into  their  devious  course, 
on  the  remote  depths  of  creation  whence  they  come  and 
go,  and  on  the  distinctive  character  they  bear,  to  think 
that  they  are  md  messengers,  whose  visits,  '*  few  and  fiur 
hetween,"  are  intended  u>r  higher  purposes  than  merely 
to  excite  a  momentary  wonder.  Various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  on  Uiis  subject:  some  have  associated 
the  appearance  of  comets  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires, kings  and  conquerors ;  by  others  they  have  been 
regarded  as  part  of  the  physical  apparatus  which  Deity  has 
provided  for  repieniahing  our  solar  orb  and  renovating 
other  bodies  in  our  system.  All  this,  though  mere  specu- 
latioo,  at  least  does  not  carry  absurdity  on  its  front ;  but 
when  certain  philosophers  (so  called)  fixed  upon  the 
cometaij  bodies  as  the  localities  of  future  misery,  and, 
well  pleased  with  their  own  conjectures,  proceeded  to 
define  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sufferings  of  lost 
souls,  we  may  assert  that  they  had  reached  the  utmost 
limits  of  absurditv — *'  the  force  of /o//y  could  no  farther 

go." 

Kepler  asserts   that  comets  are  a  kind  of  celestial 
rlouds  generated  in  ether  from  the  exhalations  of  the  sun 
and  planets.      On    this  Wolfi*  remarks:     "  Whether 
comets  be  enduring  bodies  in  the  universe,  created  in 
the  beginning  by  God,  or  generated  from  exhalations  of 
the  sun  and  planets,  or  in  whatever  other  way  produced, 
ve  cannot  thence  assume  them  to  be  portents  of  good  or 
evil  to  the  earth.      In  either  case,  such  a  conclusion  is 
destitute  of  all  foundation.   God,  in  his  holy  word,  hath 
DO  where  declared  comets  to  be  signs  of  anger  or  grace, 
but  rather  warns  us  (Jer.  x.,)  that  we  ought  not  to  be 
aflrigbted  at  signs  in  the  heavens,  after  the*manner  of 
the  heathen.    Moreover,  it  is  foolish  to  erect  comets  into 
announcers  of  divine  wrath,  considering  they  are  beheld 
Riljr  by  very  few  men ;  for  from  the  year  1699  till  the 
year  1709,  many  comets  appeared  that  were  noticed 
enlj  by  a  few  astronomers.    Neither  can   we  prove 
them  to  be  announcers  of  evil  from  mere  coincidences. 
If  any  great  calamity  occurs  to  a  people  or  nation  during 
the  appearance  of  a  comet,  we  cannot  uniformly  infer 
that  it  was  the  presage  thereof.     I  do  not  say  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  from  history  that  in  some  instances  the 
ftppeannce  of  comets  has  been  remarkably  connected 
with  great  events  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.    For  if 
God  please  to  announce  a  great  national  calamity  by  a 
heavody  sign,  he  can  do  it,  by  placing  it  in  the  air  over 
^s  devoted  region  or  city ;  as,  indeed,  is  recorded  of 
&  comet  which  appeared  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
shortly  before  its  destruction,  and  which  was  observed 
throughout  the  whole  of  Judea." — fro(fii,  Compendium 
EUmnioTum  Maiheteo*    Univerta,  tom.   ii.  p.    141. 
We  have  translated   this  passage  from  WolfT,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  conveys  the  sentiments  of  a  philo- 
sopher who  lived  a  century  ago,  when  superstition  and 
credulity  prevuled  to  great  extent  amongst  the  multi- 
tude, and  because  it  is  by  many  degrees  more  rational 
than  much  that  has  been  advanced  by  contemporary  and 

nhseqnent  astronomers  on  the  same  subject. 
Regarding  the  motions  of  comets  it  is  observed  that 

"  they  move  round  the  sun  from  the  same  cause  as  the 


manifest  his  wisdom  and  omnipotence.  There 
are  multitudes  of  other  bodies,  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  heavens,  that  lie  too  remote  for 
examination:  these  have  no  motion, such  as  the 
planets  are  found  to  possess,  and  are,  therefore, 
called  fixed  starts*  and  from  their  extreme 

planets  do;  that  Is,  by  a  centripetal  force  every  where 
decreasing  as  the  squares  of  the  distance  increase.  But 
this  centripetal  force,  in  the  comets,  being  compounded 
with  the  projectile  foree,  in  a  very  different  ratio  from 
that  which  is  found  in  the  planets,  causae  their  orbits  to 
be  much  more  elliptical  than  those  of  the  planets  which 
are  almost  cireular." — Jonet^a  Astronomieai  Etaaya,  p. 
382.  "  Comets  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  large  and 
splendid  but  ill -defined  nebulous  mass  of  light,  called  the 
head,  which  is  usually  much  brighter  towards  its  centre, 
and  offers  the  appearance  of  a  vivid  nueUua^  like  a  star 
or  planet.  From  the  head,  and  in  a  direction  €ppoaiU 
to  thai  in  wkidk  the  aun  ia  aituated  from  the  comet,  a(w 
pear  to  diverge  two  streams  of  light,  which  grow  broader 
and  more  difiiised  at  a  distance  from  the  head,  and  which 
sometimes  close  in  and  unite  at  a  little  distance  behind 
it,  sometimes  continue  distinct  for  a  great  part  of  their 
course,  producing  an  effect  like  that  of  the  traces  left  by  . 
some  bright  meteors,  or  like  the  diverging  fire  of  a  sky- 
rocket (only  vrithout  sparks  or  perceptible  motion.)  This 
is  the  Uil.**— 7>va/«fe  en  Jatronomy,  ky  Sir  J.  F,  fF. 
Beradtd,  p.  SOI. 

Various  hypotheses  have  been  started  for  explaining 
the  phenomena  of  cometary  tails.  Newton  (Prineipi^tl 
p.  514.)  argues  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  consists  of  clouds 
and  vapours  continually  rising  from  the  head,  and  going 
oflf  in  a  direction  opposite  the  sun.  But  Dr  Hamilton 
(see  his  Works,  vol.  it.  p.  220)  combats  Newton's  argu- 
ments respecting  the  direction  of  the  tail,  and  appears  to 
prove  satis^torily,  that  according  to  Newton's  doctrine, 
the  tail,  instead  of  being  constantly  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  the  sun,  must,  as  the  comet  approaches  the  solar 
orb,  have  an  entirely  diflerent  inclination.  It  would 
answer  no  purpose,  in  this  place,  to  pursue  the  various 
theories  on  this  subject. 

We  may  farther  remark,  on  the  motion  of  comets, 
that  they  follow  the  same  law  as  the  planetary  bodies; 
i.  e.  they  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times ;  and  con- 
sequently approach  the  sun  with  an  accelerated  motion, 
and  sofier  continual  retardation  as  they  recede  from  it. 

'  *'  He  made  the  stars  also."  This  brief  announce- 
ment in  sacred  writ  has  led  to  much  argument ;  the 
point  in  dispute  being  whether  it  relates  to  the  creation 
of  the  planets,  or  fix^  stars,  or  to  both;  and  whether  it 
refers  to  the  same  instant  of  time  as  the  context,  or  to 
an  indefinitely  anterior  period.  The  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions is,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where  we 
seek  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  we  have  fruitlessly 
wearied  ourselves  in  a  circle  of  speculative  Inquiry,  and 
just  ended  at  the  point  where  we  began.  The  passage 
may  refer  specially  to  the  planets,  for  these,  there  can 
be  little  doubt^  are  all  co-existent  and  coeval  with  the 
sun ;  it  may  also  refer  to  the  fixed  stars,  either  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  Mosaic  creation,  or  as  being  an  indefi- 
nitely remote  manifestation  of  almighty  power;  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  with  wise  intent,  has  veiled  to  the  inquisi- 
tive glance  of  man,  all  things  tending  only  to  gratify 
presumptuous  curiosity,  and  has  simply  communicated 
the  fact,  that  all  things  in  the  beginning  were  of  God. 
Therefore,  though  man  may  expose  his  weakness  by  a 
vain  attempt  to  scrutinise  the  secrets  of  the  Eternal 
mind,  he  cannot,  in  this  case  at  least,  by  assuming  any 
one  of  the  hypotheses  mentioned,  dim  the  glory  of  tlie 
sacred  page,  or  discover  one  iota  of  Inconsistency  in  its 
statements. 

The  fixed  stars  are  totally  independent  of  our  sys  tern, 
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HISTORT  OF 


brilliancy,  and  their  immense  distance,  philo. 
Bophers  have  been  induced  to  suppose  diem  to 
be  sunSy  resembling  that  which  enlivens  oar 
system.  As  the  imagination  also,  once  excited, 
is  seldom  content  to  stop,  it  has  furnished  each 


Bud  the  8im  and  pluiAta  of  them,  at  least  so  &r  as  as- 
troDomical  sdence  can  inibmi  iis;  if  therefore  by  giving 
priority  of  existence  to  the  stars,  we  seek  only  to  enlarge 
our  ideas  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  Deity,  we  may 
indulge  tlie  speculation  not  only  hannlesiiy  but  usefully; 
for  most  certainly  it  is  a  lofty  thought,  that,  pouitip, 
myriads  of  human  years  before  this  eaith,  her  sister 
pJanets,  and  the  ceoliml  orb  which  guides  them  in  their 
spheres,  were  commanded  to  he,  —  systems   without 
number,  throiugheut  tiie  realms  of  space,  rejoiced  in  the 
smile  of  Deitv,  and  evidenced  to  intelligent  essences 
tlie  wonders  of  almighty  power.     The  vast  distances  at 
which  the  fixed  stars  are  placed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  system  is  proved  by  the  hci,  that  though  the 
earth,  in  one  point  of  its  orliit,  is  upwards  of  190  millions 
of  miles  nearer  to  certain  stars,  than  it  is  in  the  opposite 
point,  this  comparative  proximity  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
duce any  sensible  parallmM,  or,  in  other  words,  any  ap- 
parent increase  ii  sise  in  those  stars.     Hence,  It  is 
inferred,  and  on  good  mathematical  grounds,  that  the 
nearest  fixed  star  is  distant  from  the  earth  one  hundred 
thousand  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  i.  e. 
nineteen  millions  of  millions  of  miles.    The  mind  can 
arrive  at  an  idea  of  such  a  distance  only  by  comparing 
it  with  Telocities:  thus,  a  rey  of  light  passes  from  the 
sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes;  but  a  ray  from 
the  nearest  fixed  star  could  not  reach  the  earth  in  less 
than  from  four  to  five  months !  This  strictly  philosophical 
fact  led  Huvgens  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  stars  whose  light  had  not  yet  reached  our 
globe.     This  idea  is  beautifully  taken  up  by  Akeaside, 
who,  in  his  "Pleasuresof  the  Imagination,"  contemplates 
the  unfettered  mind  traversing  with  unwearied  wing, 

•*  TheM  fields  of  radlaaoe,  irhoee  onlhdiBg  Ugiil 
Hat  travelled  the  profoond  six  thousand  jeen, 
Nor  yet  arrived  in  flight  of  mortal  things." 

Book  1.  L  104-6. 

Prom  the  vast  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  they  must  shine  by  their  own  inherent 
light  No  reflected  light  could  possibly  be  visible 
to  us  coming  from  such  remote  points  of  space.  Here 
then  we  establish  a  point  of  analogy  between  them  and 
our  solftr  orb ;  and  speculation,  ever  ready  to  take  wing, 
argues  that  their  resemblance  to  the  sun,  eoupled  with 
the  improbability  of  their  being  designed  merely  to  glitter 
in  the  eve  of  man,  warrants  the  assumption  that  each  is 
the  vivifying  orb,  the  controUIng  centre  of  a  planetaiy 
system,  and  that  the  noiseless  wheels  of  revolving  worlds 
are  continually  rolling  throughout  universal  space.  The 
speculation  is  laudable,  for  it  elevates  our  conceptions  of 
Deity. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  in  late  years, 
liave  elicited  many  important  facts  relative  to  the  stars. 
Some  are  found  to  undergo  a  regular  periodical  Increase 
snd  diminution  of  light,  and  are  hence  lumed  periodioal 
ttare.  In  earlier  times  we  have  mention  of  stars, 
*'  which  hATo  appeared  from  time  to  time,  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  heavens,  blazing  forth  with  extraordinary 
lustre;  and  after  remaining  a.  while,  apparently  immov- 
able, have  died  away  and  left  no  trace."  These  are 
called  temporary  etare.  Other  stars,  when  examined  by 
the  telescope,  are  found  to  be  composed  of  two  or  three 
stars  lying  dose  to  each  other.  '*  Many  of  these  exhibit 
the  ciUTOus  and  beautiful  phenomenon  of  contrasted  or 
complimentary  colours.".  Two  other  divisions  in  the 
arrangemont  of  the  stars  are  named  duetert  and  neiuUe; 


with  an  attendant  system  of  planets  beiongii^ 
to  itself ;  and  has  ereti  indaeed  soine  to  de- 
plore the  fate  of  those  systems,  whose  ima- 
gined sans,  which  sometimes  happens,  have 
become  no  longer  visible. 


the  former  refers  to  groups  of  stars,  clearly  distinguish-  I  therefore  no  idle  dream. 


able  either  by  the  unassisted  eye  or  a  telescope  of  mode- 
rate power;  the  latter  includes  those  teleaoc^lc  clusten 
which  to  Uie  naked  eye  appear  only  as  a  small  white 
elood,  and  also  those  similar  masses  which  are  scarcely 
or  not  at  all  resolvable  into  stars  by  the  aid  of  tiie  teles- 
cope, and  that  are  only  inferred  to  consist  of  start.— 
See  HertcheFe  Treatiee  on  Astronomy,  p.  372,  ei  ee^. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  on  the  fixed  stare  witJi  ■ 
brief  aUuHcm  to  Dr  Nichol's  "  Views  of  the  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Heavens,"— a  work  which  exhibits  mor« 
lucidly  than  any  previous  treatise  had  done,  the  immea- 
surable magnificence  of  the  physical  universe. 

"  Divided  from  our  firmament  and  each  other  by 
measureless  intervals,  numerous  Firm  am  xirrs,  glorioos 
as  oun,  float  through  immensity,  doubtless  forming  odv 
stupendous  system,  bound  together  by  fine  relationships. 
These  remarkable  masses  are  situated  so  deep  in  space, 
that  to  inferior  telescopes  they  seem  like  &int  streaks  v 
spots  of  milky  light  upon  the  blue  of  the  sky,  but  the 
instruments  ivhich  had  just  been  summoned  into  being 
resolve   their  mystery,   and  disclose  their  siyriads  oi 
stars." — P.  10.       We  are  compelled  to  abridge  this 
author's  powerfiil  demonstration  of  the  power  of  tcke- 
copes.    He  sets  out  with  showing,  by  the  radlmentaJ 
principles  of  optics,  that  the  reys  of  light  by  which  an 
object  is  rendered  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  form  a 
cone,  having  for  its  base  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  that 
consequently  unaided  vision  can  reach  only  to  a  certaii 
point,  where  the  quantity  of  rays  falling  upon  the  retins 
is  barely  sufiicient  to  cause  the  sensation  ef  sight     He 
then  shows  that  the  interposition  of  a  lens  between  the 
eye  and  the  object,  brings  to  the  fonner  a  quantity  oi 
reys  equal  to  a  cone  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens;  and  consequently  that  if  all  the  rays 
fidling  upon  the  lens  were  transmitted,  we  should  in  d^ 
feet  have  the  means  of  looking  upon  distant  objects  with 
an  eye  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  lens.     Hence  we 
should  obtain  a>  power  of  looking  farther  into  space, 
proportioned  to  the  excess  of  surface  in  the  base  of  the 
artificial  eye.     Making  proper  allowance  for  the  qnaor 
Uty  of  light  lost  by  reflection  and  in  the  refraction,  he 
proceeds  to  estimate  the  epetee'penetrating  power  of'teWs- 
copes.     We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  instance,  the 
large    reiiecting    telescope  constructed    by   HencheL 
"  If  the  mirror  had  reflected  all  the  light  which  fell 
imon  it,  it  would  virtually  have  been  an  eye  with  apupQ 
of  ibur  feet  diameter;  that  is,  it  would  have  been  more 
powerful  than  the  human  eye,  by  at  much  ae  the  nerfact 
qf  its  enormone  disc  exceeded  the  tenaU  eenfact  ^  our 
pupil,** --?,  36.      "Herschel    considered    that    his 
forty-feet  telescope  had  a  space-penetrating  power  of 
192;''  and  as  the  unassisted  eye  is  supposed  capable  of 
perceiving  a  star  twelve  times  fsrther  away  than  those 
apparently  the  nearest  to  us,  the  large  telescope  oif 
Herschel  would  render  visible  every  individual  stat 
situated  in  remote  space,  at  2304  times  the  distance  of 
Sirius  from  the  earth.    Now  in  a  former  instance  w* 
endeavoured  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  distance  of  tlte 
nearest  fixed  star,  by  comparing  It  with  the  velocity  of 
light ;  and  if  we  adopt  the  same  mode  of  illustration  in 
the  present  case,  this  is  the  result: — Light  passes  irora 
the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes ;  from  the 
nearest  fixed  star  to  the  earth  in  about  4{  months ;  and 
from  the  remote  bodies  discerned  by  the  farye  HereekA 
telescope  a  ray  of  light  could  not  reach  the  eaeUk  in  lees 
than  864  years  I    The  speculation  of  Hujgens  was 
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But  cotijectores  of  this  kind,  which  no 
reasoning  can  ascertain ,  nor  experiment  reach , 
are  rather  amusing  than  useful.  Though  we 
see  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in 
all  the  seeming  worlds  that  aurround  us,  it  is 
our  chief  concern  to  trace  him  in  that  which 
we  inhabit  The  examination  of  the  earth, 
the  wonders  of  its  contrivance,  the  history  of 
its  advantages,  or  of  the  seeming  defects  in 
its  formation,  are  the  proper  business  of  the 
Maitaral  kisiarian.  A  description  of  this  earth 
its  animali,  vegetablety  and  minerals^  is  the  most 
delightful  entertainment  the  mind  can  be  fur. 
nished  with,  as  it  is  the  most  interesting  and 
useful.  I  would  beg  leave  therefore,  to  con. 
elude  these  coromon.place  speculations,  with 
an  observation  which,  I  hope,  is  not  entirely 
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A  use,  hitherto  not  much  insisted  upon, 
that  may  result  from  the  contemplation  of 
celestial  magnificence,  is,  that  it  will  teach  us 
to  make  an  allowance  for  the  apparent  irre- 
gularities we  find  below.  Whenever  we  can 
examine  the  works  of  the  Deity  at  a  proper 
point  of  distance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  whole 
of  his  design,  we  see  nothing  but  uniformity, 
beauty,  and  precision.  The  heavens  present 
us  with  a  plan,  which,  though  inexpressibly 
magnificent,  is  yet  regular  beyond  the  power 
af  invention.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  find 
&ny  apparent  defects  in  the  Earth,  which  we 
are  about  to  consider,  instead  of  attempting  to 
reason  ourselves  into  an  opinion  that  they  are 
beautiful,  it  will  be  wiser  to  say,  that  we  do 
not  behold  them  at  the  proper  point  of  distance, 
and  that  our  eye  is  laid  too  close  to  the  objects, 
to  take  in  the  regularity  of  their  connection. 
In  short,  we  may  conclude,  that  God,  who  is 
regular  in  his  obeat  productions,  acts  with 
equal  uniformity  in  the  little. 


CHAP.  II. 

k  SBOET  SUBTET  OF  THE  GLOBE,  FBOM  THE 
UGHT  OF  A8TBONOMT  AND  QEOOBAFHY. 

All  the  sciences  are,  in  some  measure, 
linked  with  each  other,  and  before  the  one  is 
ended,  the  other  begins.  In  a  natural  history, 
therefore,  of  the  earth,  we  must  begin  with  a 
short  account  of  its  situation  and  form,  as 
given  us  hj  astrohomers  and  geographers  ;  it 
will  be  sufficient,  however,  upon  this  occasion, 
jnst  to  hint  to  the  imagination,  what  they,  by 
tlie  most  abstract  reasonings,  have  forced  upon 
the  understanding.  The  earth  which  we  in- 
liabit  is,  as  has  been  said  before,  one  of  those 
bodies  which  circulate  in  our  solar  system ;  it 
is  placed  at  a  happy  middle  distance  from  the 
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centre  ;  and  even  seems,  in  this  respect,  privi- 
leged beyond  all  other  planets  that  depend  upon 
our  great  luminary  for  their  support  Less 
distant  from  the  sun  than  [Uranus,]  Satuni, 
Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  yet  less  parched  up 
than  Venus  and  Mercury,  that  are  situated  too 
near  the  violence  of  its  power,  the  Earth  seems 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  share  the  bounty  of 
the  Creator:  it  is  not,  therefore,  without 
reason,  that  mankind  consider  themselves  as 
the  peculiar  objects  of  his  providence  and 
re^rd. 

Besides  that  motion  which  the  earth  has 
round  the  sun,  the  circuit  of  which  is  per. 
formed  in  a  year,  it  has  another  upon  its  own 
axis,  which  it  performs  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Thus,  like  a  chariot-wheel,  it  has  a  compound 
motion;  for  while  it  goes  forward  on  its 
journey,  it  is  all  the  while  turning  upon  it 
self.  From  the  first  of  these  two  arises  the 
grateful  vicissitude  of  the  seasons ;  from  the 
second,  that  of  day  and  night 

It  may  be  also  readily  conceived,  that  a 
bodv  thus  wheeling  in  circles  will  most  pro. 
bably  be  itself  a  sphere.  The  earth,  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  is  found  to  be  sa 
Whenever  its  shadow  happens  to  fall  upon 
the  moon,  in  an  eclipse,  it  appears  to  be  al- 
ways circular,  in  whatever  position  it  is  pro- 
jected; and  it  is  easy  to  prove ,  Uiat  a  body  which 
in  every  position  makes  a  circular  shadow, 
must  itself  be  round.  The  rotundity  of  the 
earth  may  be  also  proved  from  the  meeting  of 
two  ships  at  sea:  the  topmasts  of  each  are  the 
first  parts  that  are  discovered  by  both,  the 
under  parts  being  hidden  by  the  convexity  of 
the  globe,  which  rises  between  them.  The 
ships,  in  this  instance,  may  be  resembled  to 
two  men  who  approach  each  other  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  hill ;  their  heads  will  first 
be  seen,  and  gradually  as  they  come  nearer 
tliey  will  come  entirely  into  view. 

However,  though  the  earth's  figure  is  said 
to  be  spherical,  we  ought  only  to  conceive  it 
as  being  nearly  sa  It  has  been  found  in 
the  last  age  to  be  rather  flatted  at  both  poles, 
so  tbat  its  form  is  commonly  resembled  to  that 
of  a  turnip.  The  cause  of  this  swelling  of 
the  equator  is  ascribed  to  the  greater  rapidity 
of  the  motion  with  which  the  parts  of  the  earth 
are  there  carried  round;  and  which  const^ 
quently,  endeavouring  to  fly  off,  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  central  attraction.  The  twirling  of  a 
mop  may  serve  as  a  homely  illustration;  which, 
as  every  one  has  seen,  spreads  and  grows 
broader  in  the  middle  as  it  continues  to  be 
turned  round. 

As  the  earth  receives  light  and  motion  from 
the  sun,  so  it  derives  much  of  its  warmth  and 
power  of  vegetation  from  the  same  beneficent 
source.     However,  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
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globe  participate  of  these  adrantages  iii  yery 
different  proportions,  and  accordingly  put  on 
very  different  appearances ;  a  polar  prospect, 
and  a  landscape  at  the  equator,  are  as  opposite 
in  their  appearances  as  in  their  situation. 

The  polar  regions,  that  receive  the  solar 
beams  in  a  very  oblique  direction,  and  con. 
tinue  for  one  half  of  the  year  in  night,  receive 
but  few  of  the  genial  comforts  which  other 
parts  of  the  world  enjoy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  mournful  or  hideous  than  the  picture 
which  travellers  present  of  those  wretched 
regions.  The  ground,'  which  is  rocky  and 
barren,  rears  itself  in  every  place  in  lofty 
mountains  and  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  meets 
the  mariner's  eye  at  even  forty  leagues  from 
shore.  These  precipices,  frightful  in  them- 
selves, receive  an  additional  horror  from  being 
constantly  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  which 
daily  seem  to  accumulate,  and  fill  all  the 
valleys  with  increasing  desolation.  The  few 
rocks  and  clifis  that  are  bare  of  snow,  look  at 
a  distance  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  quite 
naked.  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  however, 
they  are  found  replete  with  many  different 
veins  of  coloured  stone,  here  and  there  spread 
ovor  a  little  earth, and  a  scanty  portion  of  grass 
and  heath.  The  internal  parts  of  the  country 
are  still  more  desolate  and  deterring.  In  wan- 
dering through  these  solitudes,  some  plains  ap. 
pear  covered  with  ice,  that  at  first  glance,  seem 
to  promise  the  traveller  an  easy  journey.*  But 
these  are  even  more  formidable  and  more  un- 
passable  than  the  mountains  themselves,  being 
cleft  widi  dreadful  chasms,  and  everywhere 
abomiding  with  pits  that  threaten  certain  de- 
struction.  The  seas  that  surround  these  in- 
hospitable coasts  are  still  more  astonishing, 
being  covered  with  flakes  of  floating  ice,  that 
spread  like  extensive  fields,  or  that  rise  out  of 
the  water  like  enormous  mountains.  These, 
which  are  composed  of  materials  as  clear  and 
transparent  as  glass,'  assume  many  strange  and 
fantastic  appearances.  Some  of  dem  look  like 
churches  or  castles,  with  pointed  turrets ;  some 
like  ships  in  full  sail ;  and  people  have  often 
given  themselves  the  fruitless  toil  to  attempt 
piloting  the  imaginary  vessels  into  harbour 
There  are  still  others  that  appear  like  large 
islands,  with  plains,  valleys,  and  hills,  which 
often  rear  their  heads  two  hundred  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  although  the  height 
of  these  be  amazing,  yet  their  depth  beneath 
is  still  more  so ;  some  of  them  being  found  to 
sink  three  hundred  fathom  under  water.* 


2  Crantx's  History  of  Greenland,  p.  8. 

•  Ibid.  p.  9fL  •  Ibid.  p.  27. 

^  So  early  as  the  year  1527,  it  was  conceived  that  a 

passage  might  be  eflected  to  the  East  Indies  by  the 

north  pole.  It  was  not,  howvTer,  till  the  year  1607  that 

aiur  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 


The  earth  presents  a  very  different  appear- 
ance at  the  equator,  where  the  sunbeams 
darting  directly  downwards,  bum  up  the 
lighter  soils  into  extensive  sandy  deserts,  or 
quicken  all  the  mobter  tracts  with  incredible 
vegetation.  In  these  reeions,  almost  all  the 
same  inconveniences  are  felt  from  the  proximity 
of  the  son,  that  in  the  former  were  endured 
from  its  absence.  The  deserts  are  entirely 
barren,  except  where  they  are  found  to  produce 
serpents,  and  that  in  such  quantities,  that  some 
extensive  plains  seem  almost  entirely  covered 
with  them. ' 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  also,  that  this 
dry  soil,  which  is  so  parched  and  comminuted 
by  the  force  of  the  sun,  rises  with  the  smallest 
breeze  of  wind;  and  the  sands,  bein£^  com- 
posed  of  parts  almost  as  small  as  thoae  of 
water,  they  assume  a  similar  appearance,  roll- 
ing onward  in  waves  like  those  of  a  troubled 
sea,  and  overwhelming  all  they  meet  with  in- 
evitable destruction.*    On  the  other  hand  those 

the  polar  seas;  when  Henry  Hudson  vras  commkBioned 
by  the  merchants  of  London,  at  their  own  charge,  ta 
attempt  a  passage  by  the  pole  to  Japan  and  China.  He 
^led  in  his  object ;  and  a  similar  result  has  attended 
all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  since  his  time. 
Of  these,  the  most  remarlcable  are  the  recent  endeaTours 
of  Parry,  Franklin  and  Ross.  But  though  the  gnnd 
purpose  of  these  expeditions  has  not  been  accomplished, 
they  have  rendered  important  service  to  science,  and 
¥ery  much  extended  our  geographical  knowledge.  Prom 
the  published  jounials  of  thne  intrepid  adventurcn,  we 
are  furnished  with  such  fiiU  and  minute  accounts  of  the 
inhabitants,  natural  phenomena,  and  peculiar  scenery 
of  those  sterile  and  ice-bound  regions  bordering  on  the 
pole,  that  however  we  may  regret  their  &ilure  as  re> 
gardsthe  passage  of  the  polar  seas,  we  cannot  but  etmgr^ 
tulate  our  countiy  on  the  great  accession,  which  has  be«o 
made  by  their  industrious  research,  to  its  stores  of  useftil 
l^nowledge. 

*  Adamaon's  Description  of  Senegal. 

•  Amongst  the  terrible  visitations  connected  with  the 
climates  of  the  torrid  aone  and  the  countries  adjoinin/;, 
are  the  timootm,  the  tikawueen,  or  kkawutWt  and  tlie 
harmfottan.  The  lAnoom,  or  Msue/,  that  is,  ptimm, 
is  a  noxious  hot  wind,  which  blows  at  the  period  of  the 
equinoxes,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  in  the  neiglibour. 
hood  of  Mecca,  on  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Persia,  and  is 
fatal  to  animal  life.  It  comes  over  burning  deserts  of 
sand,  and  its  approach  is  indicated  by  terrible  appear, 
ances.  A  darit  yellow  hue  suddenly  pervades  the  east> 
em  horison ;  a  thick  sulphureous  exhalation  rises  from 
the  gixHuid,  which  is  first  hurried  round  in  rapid  gyra- 
tions, and  then  ascends  into  the  air,  and  oorers  the 
whole  heavens.  Hissing  and  crackliiig  noises  are 
heard,  and  a  hot  current  of  air,  accompanied  by  low 
sounds,  rushes  over  the  ground.  Even  the  beasts  mani- 
fest  their  terror  by  their  bowlings,  and,  when  the  burn- 
ing current  overtakes  a  caravuT  in  the  desert,  bend 
their  heads  to  the  earth;  camels  plunge  their  nose  and 
mouth  into  the  sand.  Travellers  may  have  learned 
this  means  of  safety  from  them,  as  they  also  throw 
themselves  down  with  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and  lie 
immovable  until  the  hot  exhalation  has  passed,  which 
it  does  within  half  an  hour  at  the  most.  Persons  In  a 
stream  hare  nothing  to  fear.  The  bodies  of  those  whe 
perish  by  it  swvll,  and  very  quickly  begin  to  putiify. 
The  fine  dust  which  the  wind  brings  penetrates  into  all 
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tracts  which  are  fertile,  teem  with  Tegetatbn 
even  to  a  nozioiis  degree.  The  grass  rises  to 
such  a  height  as  often  to  require  burning ;  the 
forests  are  impassable  from  underwoods^  and 
BO  matted  above,  that  even  the  sun,  fierce  as 
it  is,  can  seldom  penetrate.'  These  are  so 
thick  as  scarcely  to  be  extirpated ;  for  the  tops 
being  so  bound  together  bj  the  climbing 
plants  that  grow  round  them,  though  a  hun- 
dred should  be  cut  at  the  bottom,  yet  not  one 
would  fall,  as  they  mutually  support  each 
other.  In  these  dark  and  tangled  forests,  beasts 
of  yarious  kinda,  insects  in  astonishing  abun- 
dance,  and  serpents  of  surprising  magnitude, 
find  a  quiet  retreat  from  man,  and  are  seldom 
disturbed  except  by  each  other. 

In  this  manner  the  extremes  of  our  globe 
seem  equally  unfitted  for  the  comforts  and 
coDTeniences  of  life ;  and  although  the  ima. 
gioation  may  find  an  awful  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  frightful  precipices  of  Green- 
land,  or  me  luxurious  verdure  of  Africa,  yet 
true  happiness  can  only  be  found  in  the  more 
moderate  climates,  where  the  gifts  of  nature 
may  be  enjoyed,  without  incurring  danger  in 
obtaining  them. 

It  is  m  the  temperate  zone,  therefore,  that 
all  the  arts  of  improving  nature,  and  refining 
upon  happiness,  have  been  invented :  and  this 
part  of  the  earth  is,  more  properlv  speaking, 
the  theatre  of  natural  history.  Although  there 
be  millions  of  animals  and  vegetables  in  the 
unexpbred  forests  under  the  line,  yet  most  of 
these  may  for  ever  continue  unknown,  as  curi- 
osity  is  there  repressed  by  surrounding  danger. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  these  delightful  regions 
which  we  inhabit,  and  where  this  art  has  had 
its  beginning.     Among  us  there  is  scarce  a 

Uie  foMs  of  the  dothes,  and  even  into  boxes  and  bales. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  theie  aod  other  hot  wiods  are 
owcharged  with  electricity — ^The  simoom  is  difierent 
from  tile  ekamseen,  or  ikamueny  a  soutii-wast  wind, 
*hidi  blows  tliree  or  four  days,  between  July  15  and 
Aoguit  15,  in  Egypt,  Arsbia,  and  on  the  Persian  gulf, 
ind  ii  accompanied  by  similar  appearances.  It  is  very 
lut  iod  drying.  In  those  whom  it  snrpriaea  in  the  de- 
^  the  lungs  are  compressed,  the  breathing  difficult, 
tbe  ikin  dry;  the  body  appears  as  if  consume]  by  fire. 
The  corpses  of  those  who  hare  thus  perished  are  dried 
up,  but  do  not  putrify.  The  same  means  of  protection 
vt  employed  as  against  the  samieL  Still  difierent  from 
either  cf  theae  winds  is  the  karmaUan,  which  blows  peri- 
(dicslly  from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  towards  the 
Atlintic  Ocean.  It  prevails  in  December,  January, 
UMi  Fefanaiy,  and  is  generally  accompanied  with  a  fog 
or  btae  that  mnrwals  the  sun  for  wh(de  days  together, 
extreme  dryness  is  the  characteristic  of  tiiis  wii^ ;  no 
dew  fiilii  during  its  continuance,  which  is  sometimes 
far  a  fortnight  or  more.  The  whde  vegetable  creation 
tt  withered  and  the  grass  becomes  at  once  like  hay. 
The  hmnan  body  is  also  aflected  by  it,  so  that  the  skin 
P^  off;  but  it  checks  infection  and  cures  cutaneous 
dtieaies. 

'  LiDisei  Ammnit.  vol.  vi.  p.  67. 


shrub,  a  flower,  or  an  insect,  without  its  par. 
ticuiar  history  ;  scarce  a  plant  that  could  be 
useful,  which  has  not  been  propagated ;  nor  a 
weed  that  could  be  noxious,  which  has  not 
been  pointed  out 


CHAP.  III. 

A   VIEW  OF   THE   8UBFAGE   OF   THE  EARTH. 

Whkh  we  take  a  slight  survey  of  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  a  thousand  objects  offer  them, 
selves,  which,  though  long  known,  yet  still  de. 
mand  oar  curiosity.  The  most  obvious  beauty 
that  every  where  strikes  the  eye  is  the  verdant 
covering  of  the  earth,  which  is  formed  by  a 
happy  mixture  of  herbs  and  trees  of  various 
magnitudes  and  uses.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  no  colour  refreshes  the  sight  so 
much  as  green:  and  it  may  be  added,  as  a 
further  proof  of  the  assertion,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  those  places  where  the  fields  are  con- 
tinually white  with  snow,  generallv  become 
blind  long  before  the  usual  course  of  nature. 

This  advantage,  which  arises  from  the  ver- 
dure  of  the  fields,  is  not  a  little  improved  by 
their  agreeable  inequalities.  There  are  scarcely 
two  natural  landscapes  that  offer  prospects  en. 
tirely  resembling  each  other ;  their  risings 
and  depressions,  their  hills  and  valleys,  are 
never  entirely  the  same,  but  always  offer  some- 
thing new  to  entertain  and  refresh  the  imagi. 
nation. 

But  to  increajse  the  beauties  of  the  face  of 
nature,  the  landscape  is  enlivened  by  springs 
and  lakes,  and  intersected  by  rivulets.  These 
lend  a  brightness  to  the  prospect ;  give  motion 
and  coolness  to  the  air ;  and,  what  is  much 
more  important,  furnish  health  and  subsistence 
to  animated  nature. 

Such  are  the  most  obvious  and  tranquil 
objects  that  every  where  offer :  but  there 
are  objects  of  a  more  awful  and  magnificent 
kind  ;  the  Jlfofmlam  rising  above  the  clouds, 
and  topped  with  snow ;  the  Xiver  pouring 
down  its  sides,  increasing  as  it  runs,  and  losing 
itself,  at  last,  in  the  ocean ;  the  Ocean  spreading 
its  immense  sheet  of  waters,  over  one  half  of 
the  globe,  swelling  and  subsiding  at  well- 
known  intervab,  and  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
eartL 

If  we  leave  those  objects  that  seem  to  he 
natural  to  our  earth,  and  keep  the  same  con- 
stant tenor,  we  are  presented  with  the  great 
irregularities  of  nature:  the  burning  moun- 
tain ;  the  abrupt  precipice  ;  the  unfathomable 
cavern  ;  the  headlong  cataract ;  and  the  rapid 
whirlpool. 
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If  we  carry  onr  cario&ity  a  little  farther, 
and  descend  to  the  objects  immediately  below 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  we  shall  there  find 
wonders  still  as  amazing.  We  first  perceive 
the  earth,  for  tlie  most  part,  lying  in  regular 
beds  or  layers,  every  bed  growing  thicker  in 
proportion  as  it  lies  deeper,  and  its  contents 
more  compact  and  heavy.  We  shall  find, 
almost  wherever  we  make  our  subterranean 
inquiry,  an  amazing  number  of  shells  that  once 
belonged  to  aquatic  animals.  Here  and  there, 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  beds  of  oyster, 
shells,  several  yards  thick,  and  many  miles 
over;  sometimes  testaceous  substances  of  vari. 
ous  kinds  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  often 
in  the  heart  of  the  hardest  marble.  These, 
which  are  dug  up  by  the  peasants  in  every 
country,  are  regarded  with  little  curiosity;  for 
being  so  very  common,  they  are  considered  as 
substances  entirely  terrene.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  inquirer  after  nature,  who  finds 
them,  not  only  in  shape,  but  in  substance, 
every  way  resembling  those  that  are  found  in 
the  sea  ;  and  he,  therefore,  is  at  a  loss  to  ac 
count  for  their  removal. 

Yet  not  one  part  of  nature  alone,  but  all 
her  productions  and  varieties,  become  the  ob- 
ject  of  the  speculative  man's  inquiry;  he  takes 
difierent  views  of  nature  from  the  inattentive 
spectator ;  and  scarcely  an  appearance,  how 
common  soever,  but  afiords  matter  of  his  con. 
templation ;  he  inquires  how  and  why  the 
surface  of  the  earth  has  those  risings  and  de- 
pressions  which  most  men  call  natural;  he 
demands  in  what  manner  the  mountains  were 
formed,  and  in  what  consists  their  uses ;  he 
asks  from  whence  springs  arise,  and  how 
rivers  flow  round  the  convexity  of  the  globe  ; 
he  enters  into  an  examination  of  the  ebbings 
and  flowings,  and  the  other  wonders  of  the 
deep ;  he  acquaints  himself  with  the  irregu. 
larities  of  nature,  and  endeavours  to  investigate 
their  causes  ;  by  which,  at  least,  he  will  be- 
come better  versed  in  their  history.  The  iu. 
temal  structure  of  the  globe  becomes  an  object 
of  his  curiosity;  and  although  his  inquiries 
can  fathom  but  a  very  little  way ,  yet,  if  pos- 
sessed  with  a  spirit  of  theory,  his  imagination 
will  supply  the  rest  He  will  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  situation  of  the  marine  fossils 
that  are  found  in  the  earth,  and  for  the  ap. 
pearance  of  the  different  beds  of  which  it  is 
composed.  These  have  been  the  inquiries 
that  have  splendidlv  employed  many  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  and  present  age,^  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  they  must  be  serviceable. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that,  as  speculations 
amuse  the  writer  more  than  facts,  they  may 
be  often  carried  to  an  extravagant  length;  and 

1  Buflbn,   Woodward,   Bumet,   Whiston,   Klrcher^ 
Bourqtiat,  Leibtdti,  SUno,  Ray,  LveU,  ftc. 


that  time  may  be  spent  in  reasoning  upon 
nature,  which  might  be  more  nsefufly  em* 
ployed  in  writing  her  history. 

Too  much  speculation  in  natural  history  is 
certainly  wrong;  but  there  is  a  defect  of  an 
opposite  nature  that  does  much  more  preju- 
dice ;  namely,  that  of  silencing  all  inquiry,  bj 
alleging  the  benefits  we  receive  from  a  thing, 
instead  of  investigating  the  cause  of  its  pro. 
duction.  If  I  inquire  how  a  mountain  came 
to  be  formed;  such  a  reasoner,  enumerating 
its  benefits,  answers,  because  God  knew  it 
would  be  useful.  If  I  demand  the  cause  of 
an  earthquake,  he  finds  some  good  produced 
bv  it,  and  alleges  that  as  the  cause  of  its  ex- 
plosion. Thus  such  an  inquirer  has  constantly 
some  ready  reason  for  every  appearance  in 
nature,  wluch  serves  to  swell  bis  periods,  and 
give  splendour  to  his  declamation;  every  thing 
about  him  is,  on  some  account  or  other,  de. 
clared  to  be  good;  and  he  thinks  it  presump. 
tion  to  scrutinize  into  its  defects,  or  to  endea- 
vour to  imagine  how  it  might  be  better.  Such 
writers,  and  there  are  many  such,  add  very 
little  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  It 
is  finely  remarked  by  Bacon,  that  *  the  inves. 
tigation  of  final  causes'  is  a  barren  study;  and 
like  a  virgin  dedicated  to  the  Deity,  brings 
forth  nothing.'  In  fact,  those  men  who  want 
to  compel  every  appearance  and  every  irregu. 
larity  in  nature  into  our  service,  and  expatiate 
on  their  benefits,  combat  that  very  morality 
which  they  would  seem  to  promote.  God  has 
permitted  thousands  of  natural  evils  to  exist 
in  the  world,  because  it  is  by  their  interven. 
tion  that  man  is  capable  of  moral  evil;  and 
he  has  permitted  that  we  should  be  subject  to 
moral  evil,  that  we  might  do  something  to  de- 
serve  eternal  happiness,  by  showing  that  vre 
had  rectitude  to  avoid  it 


CHAP.  IV. 

A  REVXBW  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  THSOBtES  OF 

THE  EABTH. 

Human  invention  has  been  exercised  for  sev. 
eral  ages  to  account  for  the  various  irregulari- 
ties  of  the  earth.  While  those  philosophers, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  see  nothing  but 
beauty,  symmetry,  and  order;  there  are  ouers, 
who  look  upon  the  gloomy  side  of  nature,  en. 
large  on  its  defects,  and  seem  to  consider  the 
earth,  on  which  they  tread,  as  one  scene  of 
extensive  desolation.*  Beneath  its  surface 
they  observe  minerals  and  waters  confusedly 

*  IiiTestigatio  caosanim  llnalium  tterilis  est,  ft  valnti 
▼irgo  Deo  dedicata  nil  parft 
'  Buflon's  second  diacoiurse. 
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jumbled  together;  its  different  bedji  of  earth 
irregoiariy  lying  upon  each  other;  mountains 
rising  from  places  that  once  were  level;*  and 
hills  sinking  into  valleys;  whole  regions  swal- 
towed  by  the  sea,  and  others  again  rising  oat 
of  its  bosom.  AH  these  they  suppose  to  be 
bat  a  few  of  the  changes  that  have  been  wrought 
in  oor  globe ;  and  they  send  out  the  imagina- 
tion  to  describe  its  primeval  state  of  beauty. 

Of  those  who  have  written  theories  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  the  original  formation  of 
the  earth,  or  accounting  for  its  present  appear, 
uices,  the  most  celebrated  are  Burnet,  Whis- 
toD,  Woodward,  and  Buffon.  As  speculation 
is  endless,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  all 
these  differ  from  each  other,  and  give  opposite 
accounts  of  the  several  changes,  which  they 
suppose  our  earth  to  have  ondiergone.  As 
the  systems  of  each  have  had  their  admirers, 
it  is,  in  some  measure,  incumbent  upon  the 
natural  historian  to  be  acquainted,  at  least, 
with  their  outlines;  and,  indeed,  to  know 
what  others  have  even  dreamed  in  matters  of 
science,  is  very  useful,  as  it  may  often  pre- 
vent  us  from  indulging  similar  delusions  our- 
selves,  which  we  should  never  have  adopted, 
bat  because  we  take  them  to  be  wholly  our 
own.  However,  as  entering  into  a  detail  of 
these  theories  b  rather  furnishing  a  history  of 
opinions  than  things,  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
as  concise  as  I  can. 

The  Gni  who  formed  this  amusement  of 

earth-making  into  system,  was  the  celebrated 

Thomas  Burnet,  a  man  of  polite  learning  and 

rapid  imagination.     His   Sacred  Theory,  as 

be  calls  it,  describing  the  changes  which  the 

Mrth  hu  underg^one,  or  shall  hereafter  under- 

go,  is  well  known  for  the  warmth  with  which 

it  is  imagined,  and  the  weakness  with  which 

it  is  reasoned;  for  the  elegance  of  its  style, 

and  the  meanness  of  its  philosophy.     '*  The 

earth,"  says  he,  "  before  tiie  deluge,  was  very 

differently  formed  from  what  it  is  at  present : 

It  was  at  first  a  fluid  mass ;  a  chaos  composed 

of  various  substances,  differing  both  in  den- 

nty  and  figure :    those   which   were    most 

beavy,  sunk  to  the  centre,  and  formed  in  the 

niiddle  of  our  globe  a  hard  solid  body  ;  those 

of  a  lighter  nature  remained  next ;  and  the 

^^ters,  which  were  lighter  still,  swam  upon 

^  surface,  and  covered  the  earth  on  every 

side.    The  air,  and  all  those  fluids  which 

were  lighter  than  water,  floated  upon  this 

^ ;  and  in  the  same  manner  encompassed 

the  globe;  so  that  between  the  surrounding 

body  of  waters,  and  the  circumambient  air, 

there  was  formed  a  coat  of  oil,  and  other  unc- 

ttioos  substances,  lighter  than  water.     How. 

erer,  as  the  air  was  still  extremely  impure, 

>  S«oec  QiUBSt  Ub.  ti.  cap.  SI. 


and  must  have  carried  up  with  it  many  of 
those  earthy  particles  with  which  it  once  was 
intimately  blended,  it  soon  began  to  defecate, 
and  to  depose  these  particles  upon  the  oily 
surface  already  mentioned,  which  soon  unit- 
ing, the  earth  and  oil  formed  that  crust,  which 
soon  became  a  habitable  surface,  giving  life 
to  vegetation,  and  dwelling  to  animals. 

'*  This  imaginary  antediluvian  abode  was 
very  different  from  what  we  see  it  at  present. 
The  earth  was  light  and  rich  ;  and  formed 
of  a  substance  entirely  adapted  to  the  feeble 
state  of  incipient  vegetation ;  it  was  a  uniform 
plain,  every  where  covered  with  verdure ; 
without  mountains,  without  seas,  or  the  small- 
est inequalities.  It  had  no  difference  of  sea- 
sons,  for  its  equator  was  in  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  or  in  other  words,  it  turned  directly 
opposite  to  the  sun,  so  that  it  enjoyed  one  per- 
petual  and  luxuriant  spring.  However,  this 
delightful  face  of  nature  did  not  long  continue 
in  the  same  state ;  for,  after  a  time,  it  began 
to  crack  and  open  in  fissures  ;  a  circumstance 
which  always  succeeds  when  the  sun  exhales 
the  moisture  from  rich  or  marshy  situations. 
The  crimes  of  mankind  had  been  for  some 
time  preparing  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  ;  and  they,  at  leng^th,  induced  the 
Deity  to  defer  repairing  these  breaches  in  na- 
ture.  Thus  the  chasms  of  the  earth  every 
day  became  wider,  and,  at  length,  they  pene- 
trated  to  the  great  abyss  of  waters ;  and  the 
whole  earth,  in  a  manner,  fell  in.  Then  en. 
sued  a  total  disorder  in  the  uniform  beauty  of 
the  first  creation,  the  terrene  surface  of  the* 
globe  beine  broken  down :  as  it  sunk  the 
waters  gushed  out  in  its  place ;  the  deluge 
became  universal ;  all  mankind,  except  eight 
persons,  were  destroyed,  and  tiieir  posterity 
condemned  to  toil  upon  the  ruins  of  desolated 
nature.** 

It  only  remains  to  mention  the  manner  in 
which  he  relieves  the  earth  from  this  univer- 
sal  wreck*  which  would  seem  to  be  as  difii. 
cult  as  even  its  first  formation  {  **  These 
great  masses  of  earth  falling  into  the  abyss, 
drew  down  with  them  vast  quantities  also  of 
air  ;  and,  by  dashing  against  each  other,  and 
breaking  into  smaU  parts  by  the  repeated 
violence  of  the  shock,  they,  at  length,  left  be- 
tween them  large  cavities,  filled  with  nothing 
but  air.  These  cavities  naturally  offered  a 
bed  to  receive  the  influent  waters ;  and  in 
proportion  as  they  filled,  the  face  of  the  earth 
became  once  more  visible.  The  higher  parts 
of  its  broken  surface,  now  become  uie  tops  of 
mountains,  were  the  first  that  appeared ;  the 
plains  soon  after  came  forward, and,  at  length, 
the  whole  globe  was  delivered  from  the  waters^ 
except  the  places  in  the  lowest  situations ;  so 
that  the  ocean  and  the  seas  are  still  a  part  of 
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the  ancient  abyss,  that  have  not  bad  a  place 
to  return.  Islands  and  rocks  are  fragments 
of  the  earth's  former  crust;  kingdoms  and 
continents  are  larger  masses  of  its  broken  sub- 
stance; and  all  the  inequalities  that  are  to  be 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  present  earth,  are 
owing  to  the  accidental  contusion  into  which 
both  earth  and  waters  were  then  thrown." 

The  next  theorist  was  Woodward,  who,  in 
his  Essay  towards  a  Natural  History  of  the 
Earth,  which  was  only  designed  to  precede  a 
greater  work,  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  more 
rational  account  of  its  appearances  ;  and  was, 
in  fact  much  better  furnished  for  such  an 
undertaking  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  be- 
ing  one  of  me  most  assiduous  naturalists  of  his 
time.  His  little  book,  therefore,  contains 
many  important  facts,  relative  to  natural  his. 
iory,  although  his  system  may  be  weak  and 
groundless. 

He  begins  by  asserting  tDat  all  terrene  sub. 
stances  are  disposed  in  beds  of  various  natures, 
lying  horizontally  one  over  the  other,  some- 
what like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  that  they  are 
replete  with  shells,  and  other  productions  of 
the  sea;  these  shells  being  found  in  the  deep, 
est  cavities,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains.  From  these  observations,  which 
fire  warranted  by  experience,  he  proceeds  to 
observe,  that  these  shells  and  extraneous  fos. 
sils  are  not  productions  of  the  earth,  but  are 
all  actual  remains  of  those  animals  which  they 
are  known  to  resemble ;  that  all  the  beds  of  the 
earth  lie  under  each  other,  in  the  order  of 
their  specific  gravitv;  and  that  they  are  dis- 
posed  as  if  they  had  been  left  there  by  sub- 
siding waters.  All  these  assertions  he  affirms 
with  much  earnestness,  although  daily  exper- 
ience contradicts  him  in  some  of  them ;  parti, 
cularly  we  find  layers  of  stone  often  over  the 
lightest  soils,  and  the  softest  earth  under  the 
hardest  bodies.  However,  having  taken  it 
for  granted,  that  all  the  layers  ot  the  earth 
are  found  in  the  order  of  their  specific  gravity, 
the  lightest  at  the  top,  and  the  heaviest  next 
the  centre,  he  consequently  asserts,  and  it  will 
not  improbably  follow,  that  all  the  substances 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed,  were  once  in 
an  actual  state  of  dissolution.  This  universal 
dissolution  he  takes  to  have  happened  at  the 
time  of  the  flood.  He  supposes,  that  at  that 
time  a  body  of  water  which  was  then  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  uniting  with  that  which 
was  found  on  the  surface,  so  far  separated  the 
terrene  parts  as  to  mix  all  together  in  one 
fluid  mass  ;  the  contents  of  which  afterwards 
sinking  according  to  their  respective  gravities, 
produced  the  present  appearances  of  the  earth. 
Aeing  aware,  however,  of  an  objection,  that 
fossil  substances  are  not  found  aissolved,  he 
exempts  them  from  this  universal  dissolution. 


and,  for  that  purpose,  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  parts  of  animals  have  a  stronger  cohesion 
than  those  of  minerals ;  and  that,  while  even 
the  hardest  rocks  may  be  dissolved,  bones  and 
shells  may  still  continue  entire. 

So  much  for  Woodward ;  but  of  all  the  ays. 
tems  which  were  published  respecting  the 
earth  •  formation,  that  of  Whiston  was  most 
applauded,  and  most  opposed.  Nor  need  we 
wonder :  for  being  supported  with  all  the  pa^ 
rade  of  deep  calculation,  it  awed  the  ignorant, 
and  produced  the  approbation  of  such  as  woold 
be  thought  otherwise ;  as  it  implied  a  know- 
ledge  of  abstruse  learning,  to  be  even  thought 
capable  of  comprehending  what  the  writer 
aimed  at  In  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to  divest 
this  theory  of  its  mathematical  garb:  but  those 
who  have  had  leisure,  have  found  the  result 
of  our  philospher's  reasoning  to  be  thus :  He 
supposes  the  earth  to  have  been  originally  a 
comet:  and  he  considers  the  history  of  tl)e 
creation,  as  given  us  in  scripture,  to  have  its 
commencement  just  when  it  was,  by  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  more  regularly  placed  as  a 
planet  in  our  solar  system.  Before  that  time 
he  supposes  it  to  have  been  a  globe  without 
beauty  or  proportion ;  a  world  in  disorder ; 
subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  which  comets 
endure  ;  some  of  which  have  been  found ,  at 
different  times,  a  thousand  times  hotter  than 
melted  iron;  at  others,  a  thousand  times  colder 
than  ice.  These  alterations  of  heat  and  cold, 
continually  melting  and  freezing  tlie  surface 
of  the  earth,  he  supposes  to  have  produced, 
to  a  certain  depth,  a  chaos  entirely  resembling 
that  described  by  the  poets,  surrounding  the 
solid  contents  of  the  earth,  which  still  con- 
tinued  unchanged  in  the  midst,  making  a 
great  burning  globe  of  more  than  two  tliou- 
sand  leagues  in  diameter.  This  surrounding 
chaos,  however,  was  far  from  being  solid:  he 
resembles  it  to  a  dense,  though  fluid  atmos- 
phere, composed  of  substances  mingled,  agi- 
tated,  and  shocked  against  each  other;  and 
in  this  disorder  he  describes  the  earth  to  have 
been,  just  at  the  eve  of  creation. 

But  upon  its  orbit  being  then  changed, 
when  it  was  more  regularly  wheeled  round 
the  sun,  every  thing  took  its  proper  place; 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  fluid  then  fell 
into  a  situation,  in  proportion  as  it  was  light 
or  heavy.  The  middle,  or  central  part,  which 
always  remained  unchanged,  still  continued 
so,  retaining  a  part  of  that  heat  which  it  re. 
ceived  in  its  primeval  approaches  towards  the 
sun ;  which  heat,  he  calculates,  may  continue 
for  about  six  thousand  years.  Next  to  this 
fell  the  heavier  parts  of  the  chaotic  atmos. 
phere,  which  serve  to  sustain  the  lighter :  but 
as  in  descending  they  could  not  entirely  be 
separated  from  many  watery  parts,  with  which 
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ihey  were  intimately  mixed,  they  drew  down 
a  part  of  these  also  with  tbem ;  and  these 
could  not  mount  again  after  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  consolidated :  they  therefore  sur. 
nuuided  the  heavy  first-descending  parts  in 
the  same  manner  as  these  surround  the  central 
globe.  Thus  the  entire  body  of  the  earth  is 
oomposed  internally  of  a  great  burning  globe; 
next  which  is  placed  a  heavy  terrene  sub. 
stance,  that  encompasses  it;  round  which 
\b  also  circumfused  a  body  of  water.  Upon 
this  body  of  water,  the  crust  of  earth,  which 
we  inhabit,  is  placed :  so  that,  according  to 
him,  the  globe  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
coats,  or  shells,  one  within  the  other,  all  of 
different  densities.  The  body  of  the  earth 
being  thus  formed,  the  air,  which  is  the  light- 
est substance  of  all,  surrounded  its  surface ; 
and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  darting  through, 
produced  that  light  which,  we  are  told;  first 
obeyed  the  Creator's  command. 

The  whole  economy  of  the  creation  being 
thus  adjusted,  it  only  remained  to  account  for 
the  risings  and  depressions  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  with  the  other  seeming  irregular- 
ities of  its  present  appearance.  The  hills  and 
valleys  are  considered  by  him  as  formed  by 
their  pressing  upon  the  internal  fluid,  which 
sustains  the  outward  shell  of  earth,  with 
greater  or  less  weight:  those  parts  of  the  earth 
which  are  heaviest  sink  into  the  subjacent 
fluid  more  deeply,  and  become  valleys:  those 
that  are  lighter  rise  higher  upon  the  earth's 
surface,  and  are  dalled  mountains. 

Such  was  the  face  of  nature  beiore  the 
deluge:  the  earth  was  then  more  fertile  and 
populous  than  it  is  at  present;  the  life  of  man 
sod  animals  was  extended  to  ten  times  its  pre. 
sent  duration;  and  all  these  advantages  arose 
from  the  superior  heat  of  the  central  globe, 
which  ever  since  has  been  cooling.  As  its 
Wt  was  then  in  full  power,  the  genial  prin- 
ciple  was  also  much  greater  than  at  present ; 
vegetation  and  animal  increase  were  carried 
OD  with  more  vigour;  and  all  nature  seemed 
teeming  with  the  seeds  of  life.  But  these 
physical  advantages  were  only  productive  of 
"Joral  evil ;  the  warmth  which  invigorated  (he 
^y  increased  the  passions  and  appetites  of 
the  mind;  and,  as  man  became  more  power. 
*<il*  he  grew  less  innocent  It  was  found 
P^^CMwy  to  punish  this  depravity;  and  all 
ilTing  creatures  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
deluge  in  universal  destruction. 

Thia  deluge,  which  simple  believers  are 
ll^linff  to  ascribe  to  a  miracle,  philosophers 
htrc  long  been  desirous  to  account  for  by 
Jattmd  causes;  they  have  proved  that  the  earth 
»ttld  never  supply  from  any  reservoir  towards 
Mcentrc,  nor  the  atmosphere  by  any  discharge 
wm  above,  such  a  quantity  of  water  as  would 


cover  the  surface  of  the  elobe  to  a  certain 
depth  over  the  tops  of  our  highest  mountains. 
Where,  therefore,  was  all  this  water  to  be 
found  ?  Whiston  has  found  enough,  and  more 
than  a  sufficiency,  in  the  tail  of  a  comet;  for 
he  seems  to  allot  comets  a  very  active  part  in 
the  great  operations  of  nature. 

He  calculates,  with  great  seeming  precision, 
the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day  of  the  week, 
on  which  this  comet  (which  has  paid  the  earth 
some  visits  since,  though  at  a  kinder  distance  J 
involved  our  globe  in  its  tail  The  tail  he 
supposed  to  be  a  vaporous  fluid  substance,  ex. 
haled  from  the  body  of  the  comet  by  the  ex. 
treme  heat  of  the  sun,  and  increasing  in  pro- 
portion  as  it  approached  that  great  luminary. 
It  was  in  this  that  our  globe  was  involved  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge;  and,  as  the  earth  still 
acted  by  its  natural  attraction,  it  drew  to  it. 
self  all  the  watery  vapours  which  were  in  the 
comets  tail;  and  the  intenial  waters  being 
also  at  the  same  time  let  loose,  in  a  very  short 
space  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  were 
laid  under  the  deep. 

The  punishment  of  the  deluge  being  thus 
completed,  and  all  the  guilty  destroys,  the 
eartn,  which  had  been  broken  by  the  eruption 
of  the  internal  waters,  was  also  eidarged  by 
it ;  so  that,  upon  the  comet  s  recess,  there  was 
found  room  sufficient  in  the  internal  abyss  for 
the  recess  of  the  superfluous  waters;  wtiither 
th<*y  all  retired,  and  left  the  earth  uncovered, 
but  in  some  respects  changed,  particularly  in 
its  figurse,  which,  from  being  round,  was  now 
become  oblate.  In  this  universal  wreck  of 
nature,  Noah  survived,  by  a  variety  of  happv 
causes,  to  re-people  the  earth,  and  to  give  birth 
to  a  race  of  men  slow  in  believing  ill-imagined 
theories  of  the  earth. 

After  so  many  theories  of  the  earth  which 
have  been  published,  applauded,  answered, 
and  forgotten,  Mr  Bufibn  ventured  to  add  one 
more  to  the  number.  This  philosopher  was, 
in  every  respect,  better  oualified  than  any  of 
bis  predecessors  for  such  an  attempt,  being 
furnished  with  more  materials,  having  a 
brighter  imagination  to  find  new  proofs,  and  a 
better  style  to  clothe  them  in.  However,  if 
one  so  ill  qualified  as  I  am  may  judge,  this 
seems  the  weakest  part  of  his  admirable  work; 
and  I  could  wish  that  he  had  been  content 
with  giving  us  facts  instead  of  systems;  that, 
instead  of  being  a  reasoner,  he  had  contented 
himself  with  being  merely  an  historian. 

He  begins  his  system  by  making  a  distinct 
tion  between  the  first  part  of  it  and  the  last ; 
the  one  being  founded  only  on  conjecture,  tlie 
other  depending  entirely  upon  actual  observa- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  hb  theory  may, 
therefore,  be  true,  toough  the  former  should 
be  found  erroneous. 
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"*  The  planets,"  saya  he,  ''  and  the  earth 
among  the  number,  might  haye  been  formerly 
(he  only  offers  this  as  conjecture)  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  sun,  and  adherent  to  its  substance. 
In  this  situation,  a  comet  falling  in  upon  that 
great  body,  might  have  given  it  such  a  shock, 
and  so  shaken  its  whole  frame,  that  some  of 
its  particles  might  have  been  driven  off  like 
streaming  sparkles  from  red-hot  iron  ;  and 
each  of  these  streams  of  fire,  small  as  they 
were  in  comparison  of  the  sun,  might  have 
been  large  enough  to  have  made  an  earth  as 
great,  nay,  many  times  greater,  than  ours. 
So  that  in  this  manner  the  planets,  together 
with  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  might  have 
been  driven  off  from  the  body  of  the  sun  by 
an  impulsive  force:  in  this  manner  also  they 
would  C'Ontinue  to  recede  from  it  for  ever, 
were  they  not  drawn  back  by  its  superior 
power  of  attraction  ;  and  thus,  by  the  com- 
bination  of  the  two  motions,  they  are  wheeled 
round  in  circles. 

**  Being  in  this  manner  detached  at  a  dis. 
tance  from  the  body  of  the  sun,  the  planets, 
from  having  been  at  first  globes  of  liquid  fire, 
gradually  became  cool.  The  earth  also,  having 
been  impelled  obliquely  forward,  received  a 
rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis  at  tlie  very  in- 
stant of  its  formation ;  and  this  motion  being 
greatest  at  the  equator,  the  parts  there  acting 
against  the  force  of  gravity,  they  must  have 
swollen  out,  and  given  the  earth  an  oblate  or 
flatted  figure. 

"As  to  its  internal  substance,  our  globe, 
having  once  belonged  to  the  sun,  it  continues 
to  be  an  uniform  mass  of  melted  matter,  very 
probably  vitrified  in  its  primeval  fusion.  But 
its  surface  is  very  differently  composed. 
Having  been  in  the  beginning  heated  to  a  de- 
gree  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  what  comets 
are  found  to  sustain ;  like  them  it  had  an  at 
mosphere  of  vapours  floatmg  round  it,  and 
which,  cooling  by  degrees,  condensed  and 
subsided  upon  its  surnice.  Those  vapours 
formed,  according  to  their  different  densities, 
the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  air;  the  heavier 
parts  falling  first,  and  the  lighter  remaining 
still  suspended." 

Thus  far  our  philosopher  is,  at  least,  as 
much  a  system  maker  as  Whiston  or  Burnet; 
and,  indeed,  he  fights  his  way  with  great  per- 
severance and  ingenuity,  through  a  thousand 
objections  that  naturally  arise.  Having  at 
last,  got  upon  the  earth,  he  supposes  himself 
on  firmer  ground,  and  goes  forward  with 
greater  security.  Turning  his  attention  to 
the  present  appearance  of  things  upon  this 
globe,  he  pronounces  from  the  view,  that  the 
whole  earlh  was  at  first  under  water.  This 
water  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  lighter 
parts  of  it&  former  evaporation,  which,  while 


the  earthy  particles  sunk  downwards  by  their 
natural  gravity,  floated  on  the  surface,  and 
covered  it  for  a  oonsidei^ble  space  of  time. 

*'  The  surface  of  the  earth,"  says  he,'  '*  most 
have  been  in  the  beginning  much  less  solid 
than  it  is  at  present ;  and,  consequently,  the 
same  causes  which  at  this  day  produce  but 
very  slight  changes,  must  then,  upon  so  com- 
plying  a  substance,  have  had  very  considerable 
effects.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
it  was  then  covered  with  the  waters  of  the  sea; 
and  that  those  waters  were  above  the  tops  o( 
our  highest  mountains;  since,  even  in  such 
elevated  situations,  we  find  shells  and  other 
marine  productions  in  very  great  abundance. 
It  appears  also  that  the  sea  continued  for  a 
considerable  time  upon  the  face  of  the  earth : 
for  as  these  layers  of  shells  are  found  so  very 
frequent  at  such  great  depths,  and  in  such 
prodigious  quantities,  it  seems  impossible  for 
such  numbers  to  have  been  supported  all  alive 
at  pne  time ;  so  that  they  must  have  been 
brought  there  by  successive  depositions.  These 
shells  also  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  the  hard, 
est  rocks,  where  they  could  not  have  been  de- 
posited, all  at  once,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
or  at  any  such  instant  revolution  ;  since  ^t 
would  be  to  suppose,  that  all  the  rocks  in 
which  they  are  found,  were  at  that  instant 
in  a  state  of  dissolution,  which  would  be  ab- 
surd to  assert  The  sea,  therefore,  deposited 
them  wheresoever  they  are  now  to  be  found, 
and  that  by  slow  and  successive  degrees. 

**  It  will  appear  also,  that  the  sea  covered 
the  whole  earth,  from  the  appearance  of  its 
layers,  which  lying  regularly  one  above  the 
other,  seem  all  to  resemble  the  sediment  form- 
ed  at  different  times  by  the  oce&n.  Hence, 
by  the  irregular  force  of  its  waves,  and  its 
currents  driving  the  bottom  into  sand  banks, 
mountains  must  have  been  gradually  formed 
within  this  universal  covering  of  waters ;  and 
these  successively  raising  their  heads  above 
its  surface,  must,  in  time,  have  formed  the 
highest  ridges  of  mountains  upon  land,  toge- 
ther with  continents,  islands,  and  low  grounds, 
all  in  their  turns.  This  opinion  will  receive 
additional  weight  by  considering,  that  in  those 
parts  of  the  earth  where  the  power  of  the 
ocean  is  greatest,  the  inequalities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  are  highest  The  ocean's 
power  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  where  its 
winds  and  tides  are  most  constant ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  mountains  at  the  equator  are  found 
to  be  higher  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  sea,  therefore,  has  produced  the 
principal  changes  in  our  earth ;  rivers,  vol- 
canoes,  earthquakes,  storms*  and  rain,  having 
made  but  slight  alterations,  and  only  such  as 
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have  affected  the  globe  to  very  inconaideimble 
depths." 

This  is  bat  a  Tery  alight  sketch  of  Mr  Buf. 
fon's  theory  of  the  earth ;  a  theory  which  Le 
has  much  more  powerfully  supported,  than 
bappily  invented ;  and  it  would  be  needless 
to  (ake  up  the  reader's  time  from  the  pursuit 
of  truth  in  the  discussion  of  plausibilities.  In 
fact,  a  thousand  questions  might  be  asked  this 
mast  ingenious  philosopher,  which  he  would 
not  find  it  easy  to  answer ;  but  such  is  the  lot 
of  hamanity*  that  a  single  Goth  can  in  one 
day  destroy  the  fabric  which  Caesars  were 
employed  an  age  in  erecting.  We  might 
asL,  How  mountains,  which  are  composed  of 
the  most  compact  and  ponderous  substances, 
should  be  the  first  whose  parts  the  sea  began 
to  remove.  We  might  ask,  How  fossil- wood 
is  found  deeper  even  than  shells  ?  which  ar- 
gues, that  trees  grew  upon  the  places  he  sup- 
poses  once  to  have  been  covered  with  the 
ocean.  But  we  hope  this  excellent  man  is 
better  employed  than  to  think  of  gratifying 
the  petulance  of  incredulity j  by  answering 
endless  objections.^ 


^  The  most  important  theories  of  the  earth  that  have 
been  idYanced  since  Goldsmith's  time  are  that  of  Wer- 
ner, a  professor  at  FreyiMirg  in  Saxony^  and  that  of  Hut- 
tt»^  t  physician  in  Edinburgh.  The  followers  of  Wer- 
uer  ire  called  Neptunists,  as,  according  to  his  theory, 
water  is  the  principal  agent;  and  the  followers  of  Hut- 
lon  are  called  Vulcanists,  from  fire  being  a  main  ageiit 
in  tile  Huttonian  theory. 

In  Werner's  theory  it  is  assumed,  tliat  the  mB.t»- 
riak  of  which  the  external  crust  oif  the  earth  is  com- 
posed were  eitiier  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water ; 
ud  that  the  first  class  of  roclu  were  deposited  from 
I  state  of  chemical  solution,  and  thus  exhibit  a  crys- 
taliiied  appearance.      lo  the  next   series  of  rocks  a 
few  organiaed   remains  are    observed,   ano  hencf  it 
is  ooncladed  that  marine  animitls  were  created  about 
the  ttme  when  these  rocks,  which  are  called  tramtHon 
*w3ftft  were  formed.      After  this  period   the  waters 
of  the  eaith  holding  in  suspension  particles  of  matter  in 
aaateof  minute  division,  derived  finom  the  disinte- 
gntioa  of  the  first  series  d  rocks,  began  to  subside 
■Bore  rapidly,  and  to  deposit  that  series  of  strata  which 
tre  deooroinated  moimdary  neks  or  floets  rocks,  because 
tiiejr  tre  deposited  in  beds  in  a  horizontal  posiUon.    By 
Um  action  of  the  air  and  the  opention  of  water,  the  three 
dasMs  tif  rocks  being  wasted  down  and  broken,  produced 
inequalities  on  the  sur&re  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters 
BiiU  farther  subsiding  deposited  the  diflerent  kinds  of 
slinrial  matters.     In  this  system  a  fifth  class  of  rocics, 
including  those  substances  which  are  ejected  by  votea- 
MSi,  are  called  Tokaaic  rocks.    The  formation  of  ver- 
tical  strata  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  theories  of  the 
earth.    According  to   the   theory  of  Werner,  as  the 
waters  which  held  in  solution  or  suspension  the  materi- 
ab  of  whidi  the  solid  parts  of  the  eartli  are  composed 
Mbdded,  fiasnres  were  formed,  and  the  waters  hcidmg 
in  sohaion  other  earthy  and  metallic  matters,  again 
flDTered  the  earth,  and  depositei*  these  matters  in  the 
fiaores. 

Hutton'a  theory  b,  that  th«  surface  of  thegloW  is  in 
a  itate  of  constant  destruction  and  renorat  ion.  3y  the 
M^tidi  of  air  and  water  the  hardest  rocks  are  subject  to 
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Wb  may  affirm  of  Mr  Bufibn,  that  which 
has  been  said  of  the  chemists  of  old ;  though 

decay  and  decomposition ;  ar4d  the  disintegrated  mate- 
rials are  conveyed  to  the  ocean,  and  there  accumulating, 
are  formed  into  horizont^  layers.  The  ttr^  thus  de- 
posited are  supposed  to  be  consolidated  by  the  heat  of 
central  fires ;  and  to  the  action  of  the  same  subterrano- 
ous  heat,  the  production  of  the  primitive  rocks,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  projected  in  a  state  of  fuaioo 
&om  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Is  ascribed.  To  the  opei^ 
ation  of  the  same  cause,  all  kinds  of  basaltic  rocks  are 
also  supposed  to  owe  their  existence ;  and  tlie  materials 
of  metallic  veins,  and  of  the  vertical  strata,  hare  been 
ejected  in  a  state  of  fusion  irom  the  centre  of  the  earth 
and  deposited  in  fissures  either  previously  formed,  or 
which  they  form  for  themselves  in  Uieir  progress  through 
the  superincumbent  strata.  In  this  theory  the  operation 
both  cir  fire  and  water  is  introduced ;  the  disintegration 
and  decomposition  of  the  sdid  parts  of  the  globe  are 
produced  by  water,  and,  being  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  are  consolidated  and  hardened  bj  heat ; 
and  a  new  series  of  rocks,  projected  in  a  state  ot  fusion 
by  the  action  of  the  same  power,  burst  through  the  se- 
condary strata,  and  elevating  it  to  great  heights,  con. 
Btitute  a  new  series  of  primitive  rocks.  This  system, 
then,  holds  out  a  perpetual  system  of  renovation  and 
decay;  or,  as  it  is  assumed  and  expressed  by  Dr  Hutton 
himself,  in  the  series  of  changes  which  are  constantly 
going  on,  "  there  is  no  symptom  of  a  beginning  and  ne 
prospect  of  an  end."  See  playfair's  Ii}ustrations  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory,  Edin.  1802,  8vo. 

In  order  to  understand  more  fully  these  theories,  let 
us  consider  the  destroying  and  the  forming  eifects  d 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Water  acts  either  eken^aUy  or  meckanicaify  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Every  long  continued  rain  con- 
vinces us  of  the  powerful  mechanical  efiects  ni  water  on 
the  surface  of  this  earth.  The  precipitated  water  pene- 
trates the  surface,  then  flows  ajong  mixed  vrith  the 
matter  of  the  soil,  and  in  its  course  forms  small  water- 
courses, and  occasions  considerable  changes  In  the  flat 
country  and  the  declivities  of  mountains.  As  it  rains 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  and  as  eveiy 
rain  carries  along  with  it  a  quantity  of  the  soil,  very 
obvious  changes  must  in  this  manner  be  iud|iced  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Tliunder-storms  and  water-spouts, 
although  more  uncommon  phenomena,  produce  more 
considerable  changes,  and  this  either  alone,  or  when 
their  waters  join  or  flow  into  rivers.  These  deprive 
whole  districts  of  their  soil  to  the  bare  rpck;  they  some 
times  even  form  small  rayines,  and  bre^  down  and 
carry  away  great  masses  of  rock,  that  were  either  for- 
merly much  rent,  or  of  such  a  form  as  to  be  easily  over- 
powered by  water.  If  such  changes  take  place  In  the 
low  land,  they  must  be  vastly  more  considerable  in  the 
high  land. 

The  thaw-floods  that  take  place  in  low  countries  to 
wards  the  end  of  winter  and  beginning  of  spring,  and 
in  mountainous  districts  during  summer,  occasion  still 
greater  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Their  ef> 
fects  are  tndy  frightful,  particularly  when  accompanied 
with  rain.  The  declivities  in  low  countries,  over  which 
water  flows,  are  less  considerable  than  in  high  coun- 
tries ;  and  besides,  the  water  can  extend  itself  fiurther 
in  low  and  flat  countries;  hence  its  destroying  efiects 
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he  may  have  failed  in  attaining  bis  principal 
aim,  of  establishing  a  theory,  yet  he  has 
brought  together  such  a  multitude  of  facts  re. 
lative  to  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  the  na. 

are  diminished  in  intensity.  In  mountainoiu  coun- 
tries, on  the  contrary,  the  fiUl  is  much  greater  than  in 
flat  countries,  and  the  water  is  compressed  into  narrow 
rodcy  valleys;  hence  it  follows,  that  rain-floods  must  be 
more  destnictiTe,  the  more  considerable  the  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  more  mountainous  the  country.  These 
floods  are  still  more  destructive,  when  the  mountaiu 
rocks  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  afford  little  resistance 
to  the  impetuosity  of  the  water ;  that  is,  when  they 
are  decomposed,  loose  in  their  texture,  or  have  such  a 
filiape  as  to  allow  the  water  to  act  more  easily  on  them. 
If  we  compare  together  all  these  circumstances,  we  shall 
find  that  mountainous  countries  are  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  floods,  than  low  and  fiat  countries. 
To  this,  indeed,  there  are  exceptions,  as  in  the  case  in 
some  granites,  and  otlier  rocks,  that  long  resist  the  ef- 
fects of  the  most  powerful  and  violent  floods. 

The  water  of  these  floods,  in  its  progress  towards  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth,  flows  either  into  ravines,  and 
from  these  into  valleys  and  beds  of  rivers;  or  when  it 
meets  with  no  ravine,  scoops  out  a  bed  for  itself,  wher- 
ever it  meets  with  a  soft  yielding  rock  or  a  slight  hol- 
low. The  junction  of  th^e  mountain-streams  with  the 
river  of  the  district  not  only  increases  its  power  by  the 
addition  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  but  also 
causes  it  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  deluge  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  thus  to  occasion  great  changes  on 
Its  surface.  The  diflerent  loose  materials  are  carried 
towards  the  sea,  and  are  deposited  at  different  distances 
(rom  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  and  these  are  proportioned 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  masses.  The  finest  or  l^amy 
part  reach  the  sea;  the  sand,  gravel,  and  larger  rolled 
masses  being  left  on  the  surface  at  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  according  to  the  relative  magnitude 
of  their  parts. 

This  mechanical  action  of  water  appears  in  many 
cases  to  have  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the 
hollowing  out  of  valleys ;  but  all  valleys  have  not  been 
formed  in  this  manner;  for  many  and  very  extensive 
valleys  are  formed  by  mountain  groups  disposed  in  a 
circiUar  form,  as  is  the  case  in  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  &c. ;  others  by  the  original  inequalities  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  ;  some  by  the  unequal  deposition 
of  formations,  and  others  by  the  widening  of  great  rents. 

It  is  also  dl)served,  that  numerous  rants  and  fissures, 
and  the  fall  of  great  masses  of  mountains,  take  place  dur- 
ing floods  or  wet  seasons.  These  falls  are  occasioned 
either  by  the  weight  of  the  masses  being  increased  by 
the  great  quantity  of  absorbed  water,  or  by  the  dimin- 
ished cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  rock  effected  by  the 
same  cause,  or  by  tlie  splitting  of  great  masses  by  freeas- 
ing  of  water,  or  any  other  newer  that  interrupts  the 
continuity  of  the  rock,  and  favours  its  separation  into 
difierent  masses.  The  fall  of  rocks  is  also  occasioned 
by  the  softening  and  removal  of  subjacent  strata  or  beds 
by  means  of  water.  These  masses  sometimes  interrupt 
the  course  of  rivers,  and  thus  form  lakes,  lliese  lakes 
In  their  turn  again  form  a  passage  tluxtugh  this  enclos- 
ing barrier,  and  sometimes  so  suddenly  as  to  deluge  and 
desolate  the  lower  country. 

The  waten  of  the  ocean  also  act  very  powerfully  in 
breaking  down  the  land.  Its  waves  and  currents  are 
particularly  active  in  these  destroying  operations.  They 
either  hollow  out  the  rocks  on  the  coast  into  caves  of 
greater  or  less  magnitude,  or,  by  washing  away  seller 
subjacent  strata,  cause  sinkings  and  fallings  of  great 
masses  of  rock.  The  cares  in  the  islands  of  A  nan  and 
Jura  have  been  paitly  formed  in  this  manner.     In  some 


ture  of  its  fossil  productions,  that  cariosity 
finds  ample  compensation,  even  while  it  feeLs 
the  want  of  conviction. 

Before,  therefore,  I  enter  upon  the  descrip- 

of  the  Shetland  islands,  the  sea  has  formed  a  passaee 
through  larfie  rocks.  See  a  representation  in  the  Plate 
(III.)  of  the  destn}3ring  efiects  of  water  in  three  several 
places  in  Shetland.  Also  of  stony  frajsments  which 
have  been  drifted  by  the  sea. 

If  many  streams  act  in  different  directions  on  the 
same  coast,  or  in  conjunction  with  land-floods,  as  is  <^- 
ten  the  case,  the  destroying  eflect  is  very  great  Fre- 
quently also  the  power  of  the  flood  is  increased  by  ehb 
and  flood-tide.  In  this  manner  many  maritime  coun- 
tries have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sea.  The  Baltic 
Sea  affords  examples  of  these  destroying  efiects;  thus 
the  island  of  Rugen  was  formerly  joined  to  the  Conti- 
nent, but  by  the  violent  action  of  the  sea,  has  been  much 
diminished  in  magnitude,  and  separated  from  it.  The 
effects  it  has  produced  on  the  coasts  of  Camiola,  Dal- 
matia,  and  Egypt,  are  well  known.  The  Zuyder-zee, 
which  is  contained  between  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
Utrecht,  Gelders,  Overyssel,  and  Friesland,  was  for- 
merly a  lake,  through  which  an  arm  of  the  Rhine, 
named  the  Flevo,  flowed  towards  the  ocean.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  sea  broke  in,  and  covered  the 
whole  country,  and  left  only  detached  portions  of  the 
land,  which  now  form  the  islands  denominated  Texel, 
Vlieland,  Scheiling,  Newlands,  and  others.  This  re- 
markal>le  change  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
a  violent  land-flood,  in  conjunction  with  high  tides,  and 
a  high  wind  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
course  of  the  river. 

Water  in  the  state  of  ice,  also  produces  considerabk 
changes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus  we  often  ob- 
serve masses  from  a  hundred- weight  to  many  tons 
floated  by  rivers  during  thaw-floods,  and  these  frequent- 
ly break  up  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  even  tear  away 
immense  masses  of  solid  rock.  Sea-ice  also  produces 
similar  effer.ts  on  coasts,  but  on  a  greater  scale.  The 
freezing  of  water  contained  in  the  Assures  of  rocks  also 
occasions  considerable  alterations  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  This  is  observed  most  particularly  in  those  rocks 
that  have  perpendicular  fissures,  becai»e  these  allow  the 
water  to  enter  more  easily,  and  favour  the  separation  ci 
the  masses  when  tlie  water  expands  during  the  process 
of  freezing.  Hence  we  find  no  species  of  rock  mere 
changed  by  the  effects  of  frost  than  basalt  and  porphyry 
slate. 

The  chemical  effect*  of  water,  particularly  the  destruy- 
ing  efiects,  depend  on  the  kind  of  rock  over  which  it 
flows;  for  some  allow  water  to  act  on  them  chemically, 
others  do  not.  Limestone,  gypsum,  and  rock-  salt,  are 
more  particularly  acted  on  by  water  than  most  other 
rocks.  By  this  agency  of  water,  the  height  of  limestone 
and  gypsum  mountains  is  gradually  diminished,  raves 
are  excavated  in  them,  and  the  water  of  such  countries 
is  much  impregnated  with  gypseous  and  calcareous  mat- 
ters. The  rock-salt  whicli  occurs  in  hills  of  gypsum,  is 
often  dissolved  by  the  water,  and  thus  cavities  of  consi- 
derable magnitude  are  formed;  and  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  water  on  the  gypsum,  the  cavities  increase 
in  size,  until  the  superincumbent  pressure  becomes  tbo 
great,  and  then  the  roof  falls  in  and  forms  those  remark- 
able funnel-shaped  hollows  so  often  observed  in  gypsum 
countries. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  forming  effects  of  mater, 
which  are  either  mechanical  or  ehemicnl 

It  is  evident,  that  every  mechanical  destruciioo  wil] 
be  followed  by  a  mechanical  formntion ;  for  the  masses 
which  are  separated  by  the  water  will  be  again  deposited 
on  the  surface  of  the  land,  in  lakes,  rivers  on  coasts,  or 
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tion  of  tliuse  parts  of  the  earth  which  seem 
more  naturally  to  fall  within  the  subject,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short  history 
of  those  animal  productions  that  are  found  in 
such  quantities,  either  upon  its  surface,  or  at 
different  depths  below  it  They  demand 
oar  curiosity;  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing 
in  natural  history  that  has  afforded  more  scope 
for  doubt,  conjecture ,  and  speculation.   W  bat- 


on the  bottom  of  the  sea.  During  land  floods,  the  water 
does  oot  always  convey  its  mechanically  mixed  parts  to 
riTcrs;  on  the  contrary,  it  often  deposites  them  in  hoUow 
pjsres.  Those  particles  that  reach  rivers,  form  sand- 
btnks,  parUcttlarty  in  dow-flowing  rivers.  Very  ezten- 
uit  mechanical  formations  are  daily  taking  place  on  the 
roists,  and  even  in  some  places  at  a  considerable  distance 
&om  them,  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  the  Baltic 
or  East  sea,  many  appearances  of  this  kind  are  to  be  oh- 
Eerred.  11ms  the  bay  of  Fulbaka,  which  wm  navigated 
irith  boats  within  the  memory  of  man,  is  now  fill^  up 
wd  a>Tered  with  grass.  Several  harbours  in  Lapland 
tfaftt  ibrmeriy  admitted  vessels,  are  now  three  or  four 
thousand  paces  from  the  sea;  and  at  Helsingor  there  are 
iron  works  in  places  which  were  covered  by  the  sea 
ibout  eighty  years  ago.  The  whole  of  the  ancient  kJng- 
dom  of  Prussia  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  this  man- 
ner;  it  is  said  that  the  sea  reached  as  &r  as  Culm  within 
tiie  period  of  human  history.  The  city  of  Dantzic,  sev- 
en! hundred  years  ago,  was  close  on  the  ses^shore. 
Similar  appearances  occur  on  other  coasts.  Between 
the  coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Zealand  In  Holland,  there  is  a 
great  sand>bank  where  opposite  currents  meet,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  bank  will  in  time  form  an  island,  and 
probably  even  an  isthmus.  Much  of  the  country  of  the 
United  Provinces  has  been  produced  by  the  forming  ac- 
iMQ  of  the  sea.  A  great  portion  of  the  flat  countiy  from 
tbe  uMxith  of  the  Rtione  to  the  Pyrenees,  is  said  to  be 
tile  work  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  whole  tract  of  country 
from  Pisa  to  Leghorn,  Is  a  formation  of  the  same  nature. 
Id  those  parts  of  the  sea  where  its  waters  are  but  little 
^itated,  similar  forming  efiects  are  to  be  observed. 
Where  marine  currents  flow  rapidly,  and  near  the  coast, 
they  aert  a  destroying  power,  but  when  they  act  at  a 
distance,  a  forming  power. 

The  efiects  produced  by  the  sea  alone,  without  the  aid 
of  rirers,  are  far  less  beneficial.  Wlien  the  sea-coast  is 
lov,  aod  the  bottom  consists  of  sand,  the  waves  push  this 
sum!  towards  the  shore,  where,  at  every  reflux  of  the 
tide,  it  becomes  partially  dried  ;  and  the  winds,  which 
tUmosl  always  blowlrom  the  sea,  drift  up  some  portion 
of  it  upon  the  beach.  By  this  means  downt,  or  ranges 
of  low  sand-hillsy  are  formed  along  the  coast.  These,  if 
Qfit  fixed  by  the  growth  of  suitable  plants,  either  sown 
by  nature,  or  planted  by  human  industry,  would  be 
^ndoally,  but  certainly  carried  towards  the  interior, 
coreringnp  the  fertile  plains  with  their  sterile  particles, 
iad  rendering  them  unfit  ior  the  habitation  of  mankind, 
bccaose  the  same  winds  which  carried  the  loose  dry 
auHi  from  the  shore  to  form  the  downs,  would  neces- 
arily  continue  to  drift  that  which  is  at  the  summit  fur- 
tber  towards  the  land.  On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland, 
aod  io  many  of  the  islands,  there  are  striking  efiects  of 
this  kwd.  The  sands  of  the  Lyblan  desert  have  left  no 
iuds  capable  of  tillage  on  any  part  of  the  western  banks 
of  the  Nile  not  sheltered  by  mountains.  Summits  of 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  buried  bv  these  sands  still  ap- 
pear externally. 

Sea-salt  afibrda  u»  examples  of  Ike  chemical  forming 
«ftct  of  water,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  lakes  of  the  Tau- 
ride,  ia  Southern  Africa,  and  many  other  places.  We 
tbere  observe  beds  of  salt  formed  by  precipitation  from 


ever  depths  of  the  earth  we  examine,  or  at 
whatever  distance  within  land  we  seek,  we 
most  commonly  find  a  number  of  fosslLshells, 
which  being  compared  with  others  from  the 
sea,  of  known  kinds,  are  found  to  be  exactly 
of  a  similar  shape  and  nature.^  They  are 
found  at  the  very  bottom  of  quarries  and 
mines,  in  the  retired  and  inmost  parts  of  the 
most  firm  and  solid  rocks,  upon  the  tops  of 

the  waters  of  the  lakes ;  and  sometimes  these  beds  al- 
ten»te  with  others  of  clay  and  loam,  and  vary  much  io 
their  degree  of  inclination.  Bog  iroo-ore,  which  is 
forming  daily,  is  another  example  of  the  same  kind  of 
formation.  Morass-ore  sometimes  alternates  in  beds 
with  peat ;  and  swamp-ora  sometimes  occurs  in  thin  beds, 
covering  the  more  compact  kinds  of  peat  Peat  itself 
may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  substances  formed  by  chem- 
ical agency.  The  vast  accumulations  of  calo-sinter 
found  in  lime  stone  caves,  as  in  those  of  Derbyshire, 
the  HarU,  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Antiparos,  Gibraltar,  kc, 
belong  also  to  the  chemical  formations. 

Of  the  forming  and  destroying  efiects  ol  Jire  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  we  shall  come  to  speak  in  a  stto> 
ceeding  chapter  on  volcanoes  and  earthquakes. 

Modem  geologists,  among  whom  Dr  Lyell  stands 
pre-eminently  distinguished,  are  not  disposed  to  attribute 
the  great  changes  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  to  extensive 
convulsions.  Professor  Lyell  thinks  that  the  operations 
of  nature,  as  seen  around  us  from  day  to  day,  are  fully 
adequate  to  the  producti<m  of  every  change  which  we 
can  ascertain  to  haye  taken  place  in  the  structure  of  the 
globe.  He  tells  us  that  we  may  daily  see  processes  go- 
ing on,  which,  though  iosignificant  to  our  limited  and 
brief  opportunities  of  observation,  are  yet  sufficient,  by 
their  ceaseless  operation,  to  level  the  loftiest  mountains, 
fill  the  profoundest  depths,  dissipate  existing  continents, 
and  elevate  into  their  place  the  «  oose  and  sunken  bot- 
tom" of  the  present  ocean.  These  processes,  incessant 
in  their  operation,  are  sufiicient,  according  to  Lyell,  to 
produce  every  change  which  can  be  traced  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  and  in  the  distribution  of  sea  and 
land.  To  establish  this  theory,  he  has  collected  an  as- 
tonishing multitude  of  facts,  comprehending  almost  all 
the  remarkable  earthquakes,  eruptions,  landslips,  and 
floods,  recorded  in  the  annals  of  time.  He  shows  us 
bow  the  rivers  are  incessantly  wearing  down  the  hills 
from  which  they  spring,  and  the  soil  through  which  they 
flow,  and  conveying  the  materials  to  the  ocean ;  how 
tides  are  continually  filling  up  arms  of  the  sea,  and  con- 
flicting currents  excavating  the  floor  of  the  ocean  in  one 
place,  and  heaping  up  huge  accumulations  in  others. 
He  tells  us  how  earthquakes  have  occasioned  the  sudden 
subsidence  or  sinking  of  land  in  some  quarters,  and  vol* 
canoes  have  raised  new  mountains  and  islands  in  otliers. 
These  changes  have  actually  been  efiected  during  tbe 
very  brief  period  of  which  we  have  any  records.  Now, 
then,  if  the  same  causes  contione  to  operate  through  an 
indefinite  series  of  ages,  they -are  obviously  sufiicient  to 
produce  a  total  revolution  in  the  aspect  of  the  globe, 
and,  in  tbe  lapse  of  time,  to  restore  it  again  to  its  present 
condition.  Thus  we  can  ascertain,  that,  within  the  last 
two  thousand  years,  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  has 
received  accessions  of  land  of  many  miles  in  extent  from 
the  ileposiU  left  in  it  by  the  Po,  the  Adige,  and  other 
rivers  descending  from  the  Alps.  How  can  we,  there- 
fore, avoid  the  conclusion,  that,  in  process  of  time,  that 
gulf  must  become  an  alluvial  valley,  bounded  by  tlie 
Appeolnes  on  the  west,  and  its  present  mountainous 
shores  on  the  east,  and  irrigated  by  Uie  lengthened  Po 
wandering  through  the  centre  ? 
1  Woodward's  £ssay  towards  a  Natural  History,  p.  16. 
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even  the  highest  hills  aiid  mountains,  as  Well 
Ed  in  the  valleys  and  plains ;  and  this  not  in 
one  country  alone,  but  in  all  places  where 
there  is  any  digging  for  marble,  chalk,  or 
any  other  terrestrial  matters,  that  are  so  com- 
pact  as  to  fence  off  the  external  injuries  of  the 
air,  and  tlius  preserve  these  shells  from  decay.' 

'  The  word  /mW/,  which  metns  any  thing  that  may 
be  dug  out  of  the  eaith,  used  to  be  applied  to  all  min- 
erala ;  but  modem  geologists  have  conveniently  restricted 
its  application  to  organised  bodies  contained  in  the  loose 
or  solid  beds  composing  the  crust  of  the  globe,  and 
which  are,  ibr  the  most  part,  petrified;  that  is,  con- 
Terted  loto  stone.  FouiU  are  now  alwajrs  understood  to 
be  petrified  remains  of  animals  or  plants,  and  we  say 
fouU  shells, /o«W/  bones,  yWW/  trees,  &c. 

Foasils  reToal  to  us  the  important  and  wonderful  fact| 
that  the  author  of  nature  hid  created  difierent  species 
of  animals  and  plants,  at  successive  and  widely  distant 
intervals  of  time,  and  that  many  of  those  that  existed  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  our  globe  had  become  totally  extinct, 
before  the  creation  of  others  in  later  periods;  that,  prior 
to  man  being  called  into  existence,  innumerable  species 
of  living  beings  had  covered  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth, 
for  a  series  of  ages,  to  which  we  are  unable,  and  pro- 
bably shall  ever  remain  unable,  to  fix  any  definite  limits. 
We  farther  learn,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
creatures,  of  the  later  periods,  had  become  extinct,  and 
had  been  replaced  by  Uie  animals  which  now  exist,  be- 
fore the  creation  oif  our  first  parents.  When  that  great 
•vent  took  place,  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  already  un. 
dergone  numerous  changea,  and  those  changes  appear  to 
OS  to  afford  indisputable  proofs  of  design  ;  to  be  evidences 
the  most  clear  0/  the  establishment  Si  an  order  of  things 
adapted  to  the  predetermined  nature  of  that  more  per- 
fect creature,  alxNit  to  be  sent  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
globe,  to  whom  was  to  be  given  "  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth."  We  are  also  taught 
by  the  study  of  foasils  that,  prior  to  the  creation  of  man, 
there  had  existed  a  totaUy  difierent  condition  of  our 
planet,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  from  that  which  now  exists;  that  where  there 
are  now  vast  continents  there  must  have  t>een  deep  seas, 
and  that  extensive  tracts  of  land  must  have  occupied 
those  parts  of  the  globe  which  are  now  covered  by  the 
ocean.  In  many  parts  of  the  interior  of  our  continents 
there  must  have  been  vast  lakes  of  fresh  water,  which 
were  drained  by  subsequent  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
land  which  bounded  them,  and  were  replaced  by  wide 
valleys,  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  man.  Thus, 
In  tbB  y%Ty  heart  of  France,  in  a  district  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Allier,  of  which  the  town  of  Vichy  may  be 
taken  as  the  centre,  vast  strata,  full  of  fresh-water  shells, 
prove  that  there  must  have  existed,  for  many  ages,  a 
lake  nearly  a  hundred  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  in 
average  breadth.  It  is  proved  moreover,  by  the  nature 
of  organic  remains,  that  changes  of  climatb,  no  less 
remarkable,  have  taken  place;  and  that  a  heat  equal  to 
that  now  existing  in  the  equatorial  regions  must  have 
formerly  prevaileid  in  latitudes  fkr  north  of  our  islaud. 

The  organised  bodies  which  are  found  in  a  fossil  state 
belong  to  classes  of  animals  and  plants  that  exist  on  the 
land,  or  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  to  those  also  which  are 
inhabitants  of  the  sea.  TUb  latter  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  as  might  be  expected  would  be  the  case,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  strata 
must  have  been  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
Of  marine  productions,  shells  and  corals  constitute  the 
ebief  part,  and  for  this  reason,  that  being  almost  whoUy 
computed  of  mineral  substance,  they  are  not  liable  to 
docay.     In  all  cases  of  petrified  remains  of  aninuls  it  is 
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These  marine  substanees,  so  commonly  dif- 
fused, and  so  generally  to  be  met  with,  were 
for  a  long  time  considered  by  philosophers  as 
productions,  not  of  the  sea,  but  of  the  earth. 
*'  As  We  find  that  spars,"  said  they,  *'  al^rajs 
shoot  into  peculiar  shapes,  so  these  seeming 
snails,  co<ikles,  and  mussel-shells,  are   only 

the  hard  parts  only  that  we  find ;  the  wnoie  of  the  flerh 
and  softer  parts  have  disappeared,  so  much  ao^  that,  vrith 
the  exception  of  some  instances  of  fishes  and  amphibioos 
animals,  no  trace  of  the  external  form  of  the  living 
animal  can  be  discovered ;  and  where  boiies  are  found  it 
is  very  rarely  that  an  entire  skeleton  is  met  with.  There 
are  fonil  remains  of 

rShells. 
Corals  and  sponges. 
Radiated  animals,  such  as  Star  Fish. 
Reptiles,  resembling  Crooodilea. 
Fishes. 

Cetacea,  or  the  Whale  tribe. 
Crustacea,  such  as  Lobsters  and  Crabsw 
Plants. 

'Pretb-Water  shells,  found  in  lakes  and  ri  vent 

Land  shells,  sttch  as  the  Ganleo  SnaiL 

Quadrupeds. 

Reptiles. 

Birds. 

Insects. 

Stems  of  trees  and  wood. 
^Smaller  plants  and  leaves. 

These  several  bodies  are  not  found  indiscriminately 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  the  aecondary  and  ter- 
tiary strata;  some  are  peculiar  to  the  lowest  beds,  sone 
to  the  intermediate,  and  some  to  the  superior*  But  aU, 
of  whatever  description  they  may  be,  wkid^  oeettr  I'si  ike 
ttcondtny  ttraia^  belong  to  species  now  wholly  extinct 
By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  those  found  in  the  tertiary 
strata  belong  likewise  to  extinct  species.  It  la  only  in  the 
uppermost  beds  that  there  is  any  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  individuals  which  are  identical  with  animals  now 
in  existence,  and  there  they  preponderate  over  the  others 

The  bones  of  man  are  not  more  liable  to  decay  than 
those  of  other  animals ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  earth  te 
which  the  researches  of  geologists  have  extended,  Iuj 
there  been  found  a  single  fragment  of  bone,  belonging 
to  the  human  species,  incased  in  stone,  or  in  any  oc 
those  accumulations  of  gravel  and  loose  materials  which 
form  the  upper  part  of  the  series  of  the  strata.  Human 
bones  have  been  occasionally  met  with  in  stones  formed 
by  petrifying  processes  now  going  on,  and  in  caves,  as- 
sociated with  the  bones  of  other  animals ;  but  these  are 
deposits  possessing  characters  which  prove  them  to  have 
been  of  recent  origin,  as  compared  with  even  the  most 
modem  of  the  tertiary  strata. 

All  the  solid  strata  most  abundant  In  animal  remains 
are  either  limestones,  or  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
li  me  in  their  composition.  Many  thick  beds  of  clay  also 
abound  in  them ;  but  In  that  case  limestone  in  some  form 
or  other  is  generally  associated  with  the  clay.  From  thif 
it  has  been  inferred,  and  not  without  a  strong  semblsncc 
of  probability,  that  animals  have  mainly  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  many  limestone  strata,  in  the  same  way 
as  we  see  them  now  at  work  forming  vast  limestone  rocJu 
in  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  r^tS  ti  this 
sort  extends  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the 
e&«t  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  between  that  country 
and  New  Guinea  the  coral  formations  have  been  found 
to  extend,  with  very  short  intervals,  throughout  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  hundred  miles.  Of  all  the  forms  of  or- 
ganised bodies  which  are  found  In  a  fossil  state,  from  tbs 
lowest  stratum  in  which  they  occur  to  those  of  most 
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sportive  forms  that  nature  assumes  amongst 
others  of  its  mineral  varieties :  they  Uave  the 
•bape  of  fishy  indeed,  but  they  have  always 
been  terrestrial  substances."  ^ 

With  this  pluusible  solution  mankind  were 
for  a  long  time  content ;  but  upon  closer  in- 
quiry,  they  were  obliged  to  alter  their  opin. 
ion.  It  was  found  that  these  shells  had  in 
every  respect  the  properties  of  animal,  and 
not  of  mineral  nature.  They  were  found  ex- 
ictlyof  the  same  weight  with  their  fellow 
sbeila  upon  shore.  They  answered  all  the 
chemical  trials  in  the  same  manner  as  sea- 
shells  da  Their  parts,  When  dissolved,  had 
the  same  appearance  to  yieW,  the  same  smell 
and  taste.  Tbey  had  the  same  effects  in  me- 
dicine, when  inwardly  administered ;  and,  in 
a  word,  were  so  exactly  conformable  to  marine 
bodies,  that  they  had  all  the  accidental  con- 
cretions growing  to  them,  (such  as  pearls, 
amis,  and  smaller  shells,)  which  are  found 
in  shells  just  gathered  on  the  shore.  They 
were,  therefore, froin  these  considerations  given 
back  to  the  sea;  but  the  Wonder  Was,  how  to 
account  for  their  coming  so  far  from  th^ir  own 
natural  element  upon  land.  * 

As  this  naturally  gave  rise  to  many  con. 
jectores,  it  is  not  to  be  Wondered  that  some 

*  Loirtbarp's  Abridgment,  Phil.  Trans.  roL  ii.  p.  486. 
8  Woodward,  p.  id. 

mdem  date,  slwlls  and  eorals  constitute  by  fitr  the 
grattcit  proportion.  AU  the  strata  must  have  been  do- 
poBted  in  leas  or  lakes,  snd  it  is  tliereforo  natural  that 
uimab  liTSng  In  water  sboold  be  most  abundant ;  besides, 
u  ihaOs  and  corals  are  not  liable  to  decay,  they  remain, 
while  the  soft  boneless  animals  which  inhabit  them 
perish  entirely;  and  fish-bones,  being  more  perishable 
tiian  shells,  are  comparatirehr  rare. 

We  find  in  the  lowest  becu  of  the  series  of  the  secon- 
^  strata  that  the  organic  remains  consist  chiefly  of 
Mils  and  shells ;  that  is,  of  aiiimals  having  a  company 
tirdj  simple  anatomical  structure,  and  that  as  we 
Mead  in  the  series,  the  proportion  of  animals  of  more 
complicated  fiorms  increases,  the  bones  of  land  quadrupeds 
bang  tlmost  entirely  confined  to  the  more  recent  mem- 
ben  ef  the  tertiary  strata.  From  these  circumstances, 
it  is  a  received  opinion  among  certain  geologists,  that 
ti»  fint  animals  which  were  created  were  of  an  ezceed- 
inglj  simple  structure,  that  they  gradually  became  more 
wnplex  hi  their  frame,  and  that  at  last  the  highly  com- 
piteated  mechanism  of  the  hitman  body  was  the  complo- 
UoQ  of  those  repeated  efforta  of  nature  Umards  perfec- 
tion. It  has  been  further  maintained  that  there  has 
bt«n  in  uninterrupted  succession  in  the  animal  kingdom 
eftcted  by  means  of  generation,  from  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world  to  the  present  day;  that  new  species  uid 
tnosfennatiotts  hare  been  gradually  produced  by  the 
growth  of  new  parts,  originating  from  certain  eflbits  of 
the  ioimal  to  folfU  particular  instincts,  such  as  the  foot 
«f  a  bird  becoming  webbed,  from  repeated  eflbrts  to  swim; 
tod  that  the  ancient  animals  which  we  find  in  a  fossil 
state,  howererdifierent  in  structure  they  may  be,  were 
in  fact  the  ancestors  of  those  now  liTing.  Those  who 
ira  deiiroQS  of  seeing  a  clear  statement  of  this  doo- 
tnae  of  the  gradual  doTekpment  of  animal  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  an  equally  dear  exposition  of  its 

auottndncBi,  wiU  find  both  in  the  fint  and  second 


among  them  have  been  very  extraordinary. 
An  Italian,  quoted  by  Mr  buffon,  supposes 
them  to  have  been  deposited  in  the  earth  at 
the  time  of  the  crusades,  by  the  pilgrims  who 
returned  from  Jerusalem;  who  gathering 
them  upon  the  sea-shore,  in  their  return  car- 
ried them  to  their  different  places  of  habita- 
tion. But  this  conjecturer  seems  to  have  but 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  numbers.  At 
Touraine,  in  France,  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  froth  the  sea,  there  is  a  plain  of  about 
nine  leagues  long,  and  as  many  broad,  whence 
the  peasants  of  the  country  supply  them- 
selves with  marl  for  manuring  Uieir  lands. 
They  seldom  dig  deeper  than  twenty  feet; 
and  the  whole  plain  is  composed  of  the  same 
materials,  which  are  shells  of  various  kinds, 
without  the  smallest  portion  of  earth  between 
them.  Here  then  is  a  large  space,  in  which 
are  deposited  millions  of  tons  of  shells,  that 
pilgrims  could  not  have  collected,  though 
their  whole  employment  had  been  nothing  else. 
England  is  furnished  with  its  beds,  which, 
though  not  quite  so  extensive,  yet  are  equally 
wonderful.  "  Near  Reading,  in  Berkshire, 
for  many  succeeding  generations,  a  continued 
body  of  oyrter-shells  has  been  found  through 
the  whole  circumference  of  five  or  six  acres  of 

chaptera  of  the  second  volume  of  Lyell's  Principles  of 
Geology. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cirrumstances  connected 
with  the  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds  Is  their  accumula- 
tion in  caverns  In  various  parts  of  the  world.  Caves, 
often  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  are  common  in 
all  countries  where  limestone  UUs  exist ;  and  many  ol 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  examined  appear  to  have 
been,  in  ancient  times,  the  retreats  of  wild  beasts  and 
other  animals.  The  floor  Is  usually  covered  with  a 
stony  incrustation  gradually  formed  by  petrifying  waters 
running  In  the  bottom  of  the  csVe,  and  filtering  through  its 
sides.  On  breaking  through  the  crust,  or  stalagmite,  as 
it  is  termed  by  geologists,  we  come  to  locee  earth,  of 
variable  depth,  containing  scattered  bones  and  fragments 
of  bone,  belonging  to  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds,  and, 
what  is  very  reiliarlKable,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  many 
kinds,  and  such  as  could  never  have  lived  together  in 
one  den,  or  even  in  very  near  neighbourhood.  Thus  in 
Kirkdale  cave,  near  Malton,  in  the  east  riding  of  York- 
shire, which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  explored  and  described 
by  Dr  Buddand,  there  were  found  the  bones  of  bears, 
tigers,  hysenas,  wolves,  and  foxes,  mixed  up  in  one  com- 
mon mass  with  those  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippie 
potamus,  horse,  ox,  deer,  hare,  rabbity  rat,  muusoy  and 
several  birds,  such  as  pigeons,  bu-ks,  ducks,  ravens,  and 
snipes.  All  these  were  not  only  mingled  together,  but 
many  of  them  had  evidently  been  gnawed.  Prom  the 
great  proportion  of  hysna's  bones  and  the  intermixture 
of  its  peculiar  hard  earthy  dung,  it  is  thought  that  thoso 
animals  must  have  faihabited  the  cave  for  a  veiy  long 
period,  and  that  the  bones  of  the  other  animals  are  the 
remains  of  living  prey,  or  dead  carcasses  dragged  by  those 
ravenous  beasts  into  their  den.  In  whatever  way  we 
seek  to  explain  the  manner  In  which  the  bones  were  col> 
looted  in  the  cave,  there  still  remains  the  remarkable  fitcl 
that,  at  a  remote  period,  probably  long  before  it  was  Inhab- 
ited by  man,  but  after  the  land  had  assumed  its  present 
form.  Great  Britain  swarmed  with  wild  beasts  similar  to 
those  which  now  roam  in  the  forests  and  swamps  of  Afif  ica. 
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ground.  The  foundation  of  these  shells  is  a 
hard  rocky  chalk  ;  and  above  this  chalk,  the 
oyster-shells  lie  in  a  bed  of  green  sand,  upon 
a  level,  as  nigh  as  can  possibly  be  judged, 
and  about  two  feet  thickness."*  These  shells 
are  in  their  natural  state,  but  they  Were  found 
also  petrified,  and  almost  in  equal  abundance' 
in  all  the  Alpine  rocks,  in  the  Pyrenees, 
on  the  hills  of  Prance,  England,  and  Flan- 
ders. Even  in  all  quarries  from  whence 
marble  is  dug,  if  the  rocks  be  split  per- 
pendicularly downwards,  petrified  shells  and 
other  marine  substances  will  be  plainly  dis- 
cerned. 

**  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river 
Medway,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  after  the 
taking  off  the  coping  of  a  piece  of  ground 
there,  the  workmen  came  to  a  blue  marble, 
which  continued  for  three  feet  and  a  half  deep, 
or  more,  and  then  beneath  appeared  a  hard 
floor,  or  pavement,  composed  of  petrified  shells 
crowded  closely  together.  This  layer  was 
about  an  inch  oeep,  and  several  yards  over ; 
and  it  could  be  walked  upon  as  upon  a  beach. 
These  stones,  of  which  it  was  composed,  (the 
describer  supposes  them  to  have  always  been 
stones,)  were  either  wreathed  as  snails,  or 
bivalvular  like  cockles.  The  wreathed  kinds 
were  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  were 
filled  with  a  stony  substance  of  the  colour  of 
marl ;  and  they  themselves,  also,  till  they 
were  washed ,  were  of  the  same  colour ;  but 
when  cleaned,  they  appeared  of  the  colour  of 
bezoar,  and  of  the  same  polish.  A  fter  boiling 
in  water  they  became  whitish,  and  left  a 
chalkiness  upon  the  fingers."* 

In  several  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  tra- 
vellers have  observed  these  shells  in  great 
abimdance.  In  the  mountains  of  Castravan, 
which  lie  above  the  city  Barut,  they  quarry 
out  a  white  stone,  every  part  of  which  con- 
tains petrified  fishes  in  great  numbers,  and  of 
surprising  diversity.  They  also  seem  to  con- 
tinue in- such  preservation,  that  their  fins, 
scales,  and  all  the  minutest  distinctions  of  their 
make,  can  be  perfectly  discerned.^ 

Prom  all  these  instances  we  may  conclude, 
that  fossils  are  very  numerous:  and,  indeed, 
independent  of  their  situation,  they  afford  no 
small  entertainment  to  observe  them  as  pre* 
served  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  The 
varieties  of  their  kinds  are  astonishing.  Most 
of  the  sea-shells  which  are  known,  and  many 
others  to  which  we  are  entirely  strangers,  are 
to  be  seen  either  in  their  natural  state,  or  in 
various  degrees  of  petrifaction.'  In  the  place 
of  some  we  have  mere  spar,  or  stone,  exactly 
expressing  ail  the  lineaments  of  animals,  as 

'  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  iJ.  p.  427.      *  Buffbn,  vol.  I  p.  407. 
»  PhIL  Trwis.  p.  426.  *  Buffon,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 

■  HiU,  p.  646. 


having  been  wholly  formed  from  them.  For 
it  has  happened,  that  the  shells  dissolving  by 
very  slow  degrees,  and  the  matter  having 
nicely  and  exactly  filled  all  the  cavities  with- 
in, this  matter,  after  the  shells  have  perished, 
has  preserved  exactly  and  regularly  the  whole 
print  of  their  internal  surface.  Of  these  there 
are  various  kinds  found  in  our  pits ;  many  of 
them  resembling  those  of  our  own  shores ;  and 
many  others  that  are  only  to  be  found  on  the 
coasts  of  other  countries.  There  are  some 
shells  resembling  those  that  are  never  stranded 
upon  our  coasts ;'  but  always  remain  in  the 
deep:'  and  many  more  there  are  which  we 
can  assimilate  with  no  shells  that  are  known 
amongst  us.  But  we  find  not  only  shells  in 
our  pits,  but  also  fishes  and  corals  in  great 
abundance ;  together  with  almost  every  sort  of 
marine  production. 

It  is  extraordinary  enough,  however,  that 
the  common  red  coral,  though  so  very  frequent 
at  sea,  is  scarcely  seen  in  the  fossil  world ; 
nor  is  there  any  account  of  its  having  ever 
been  met  with.  But  to  compensate  for  this, 
there  are  all  the  kinds  of  the  white  coral  now 
known,  and  many  other  kinds  of  that  sub- 
stance with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  iH 
animals  there  are  various  parts :  the  vertebras 
of  whales,  and  the  mouths  of  lesser  fishes; 
these,  with  teeth  also  of  various  kinds,  are 
found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious ;  where 
they  receive  long  Greek  names,  which  it  is 
neither  the  intention  nor  the  province  of  this 
work   to   enumerate."     Indeed,  few   readers 

•  Littorales.  '  Pelagii. 

'  We  have  devoted  two  plates  to  the  illostntion  of 
Organic  Remains.  (See  Plates  IV.  and  V.)  The  follow- 
ing  is  a  descripUoo  of  the  figures  given: 

In  plate  IV.  fig.  I  is  the  hindmost  grinder  of  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  bear,  fig.  2  the  foremost  upper  grinder,  fig.  3 
the  hindmost  grinder  of  the  lower  jaw,  fig.  4  the  middle 
upper  grinder,  and  fig.  5  the  foremost  lower  one.  Fig. 
7  the  lower  jaw  of  the  hyeena.  ThSs  species  must  have 
been  very  numerous  in  England,  as  it  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  Yorkshire.  A  species 
of  hyscna,  now  extinct,  must  also  have  existed  in  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  Germany,  as  bones  of  it  have  been  fi>und 
in  the  cave  of  Gaylenreuth,  in  the  sand  hills  near  Eich> 
stadt,  and  also  in  Baumann's  Hohle,  and  in  other  spots, 
as  well  as  in  France.  Fig.  SO  is  another  fossil  tooth  of  tbo 
hysna,  probably  of  a  diflerent  species  from  those  figured 
above.  Fig.  28  is  the  molar  tooth  of  a  wol^  fig.  SI  U 
the  tusk  of  a  fox,  and  fig.  32  is  the  great  molar  tooth  of 
the  same;  fig.  8$).  Is  the  molar  tooth  of  a  tiger;  fig.  33 
the  molar  teeth  of  a  rabbit ;  fig.  34  the  molar  tooth  of  & 
water-rat;  and  fig.  36  the  incisors  of  the  same.  Pig. 
15.  The  carine  tooth  of  a  tiger.  Fig.  6  is  the  great  Me- 
gathurium  (M.  Cuvieri)  of  which  we  speak  elsewhere. 
In  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of  Paris,  there  are  some  ex- 
amples of  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  Palaeotherium ; 
but,  in  the  first  great  fresh  water  formations  of  the  Eo- 
cene period,  there  have  been  discovered  nearly  fifty 
extinct  species  of  mammalia,  most  of  which  belong  to  the 
Pachydermata,  and  are  of  the  orders  Palsotherium,  Ano- 
plotherium,  Lophiodon,  Anthracotherium,Cheroptomuc, 
andAdopis.    Pi.  IV.  fig.  38,    the   little  Paleotherium. 
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would  think  themselves  much  improved,  should 
I  proceed  with  enuroeratine  the  various  clas- 
ses of  the  Conicthyodontes,  rolyleptoginglimi, 
or  the  Orthoceratites.     These  names,  which 


Fi^.I2  exhibits  the  outer  surface  of  the  fourth  mdar 
tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Palnotherium ;  fig.  13  the 
inner  surface ;  fig.  90  represents  the  skeleton  of  the 
rommon  Anoplotherium  ;  fig.  10  the  antepenultimate 
lower  grinder  of  the  Anoplotherium ;  fig.  11  the  grinder 
whirh  stands  before  the  foregoing. 

PI.  IV.  fig.  27.  The  remains  of  fossil  elephants 
found  ID  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  by  Bucklaod.  An  entire 
elephsnt  was  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alaseia, 
ivhich  flows  into  the  icy  sea.  So  late  as  the  year  1799, 
&  Tongoose  fisherraan,  noticed  on  the  borders  of  the  icy 
sea,  near  the  outlet  of  the  river  Lena,  in  the  midst  of 
frsgments  of  ice,  a  fossil  elephant,  but  so  much  enve- 
loped, that  he  could  neither  ascertain  what  it  was,  nor 
disengage  it  Next  year  it  was  partially  visible ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  following  summer  the  whole  side, 
ud  one  of  the  tusks  were  disengaged ;  and,  on  the  fifth 
furnmer,  the  animal  was  thrown  upon  a  sand  bank,  and 
he  cut  off  its  tusks,  and  sold  them  for  fifty  rubles.  The 
flesh  of  the  animal  was  still  fresh,  and  was  eaten  by  the 
dogs  of  the  Yakoots  and  wild  beasts.  We  have  repre- 
Knted  the  lower  jaw  of  this  animal  at  fig.  37. 

The  gigantic  Dimotherium  (D.  giganteunC)  was  the 
largest  quadruped  which  has  been  known  to  exist.  The 
stnicture  of  its  shoulder  blade,  or  scapula,  which,  in 
form,  is  very  like  that  of  the  mole,  seems  to  indicate 
tbit  the  fore  leg  was  adapted  to  co-operate  with  its  enor- 
mous tasks,  in  digging  large  vegetables  from  the  bottom 
of  lakes.  We  have  given  a  representation  of  the  under 
jaw  and  tusks  of  this  animal,  pi.  IV.  fig.  25. 

The  fossil  remains  bihirdt  are  very  limited.  In  the 
itrata  of  the  secondary  series,  all  that  have  yet  been 
(Quod  are  some  scattered  bones  of  a  wader,  discovered 
by  Mr  Mantell  in  the  fresh  water  formation  of  Tilgate 
forest.  Besides  these,  eight  or  nine  others  have  been 
enumerated,  belonging  to  the  genera;  falco,  (buziard) 
owl,  qu^iiy  woodcock,  sea-Iark,  (Tringa)  curlew,  and 
pelican. 

lo  the  earlier  periods  of  animal  existence,  reptiUt  seem 
to  hare  been  created  of  dimensions  much  greater  than 
those  which  now  exist  They  were,  besides,  much 
more  numerous  in  proportion,  than  at  present. 

The  Pktiotaunu,  pi.  IV.  fig.  44,  discovered  by  Mr 
Cooybeare,  is  of  the  reptile  family.  The  Mowurtu, 
^d  in  the  chalk  mountain  of  St  Petei,  near  Msstricht, 
^  opwards  of  twenty-five  feet  In  length.  Its  jaws  are 
vned  with  very  strong  teeth,  and  its  palate  is  furnished 
with  teeth  also.  It  has  more  than  ISO  vertebrae  in  its 
spine,  one  of  which  we  have  represented,  pi.  IV.  fig.  19 ; 
^d  its  tail  is  high  and  broad,  and  must  have  formed  a 
i^e  vertical  oar.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  are  the  or- 
guiic  remains  found  by  the  celebrated  Cuvier  in  the 
%5\^'iosi  quarries  about  Paris.  They  belong  to  several 
famiUefl,  some  of  which  resemble  the  tapiers,  others  the 
rliiocccros,  others  the  otter,  though  nearly  as  large  as 
tlie  wild  boar.  Besides  the  pachydermata,  the  same 
lysrries  aflbrd  carol  vera,  several  sorts  of  birds,  croco- 
diles, and  tortoises. 

The  wder  <tf  Saurian  reptiles  occupied  the  must  ex- 
tenslTe  range  of  organized  beings,  in  those  remote  ages, 
during  the  formation  of  the  secondary  series  of  strata, 
which  may,  with  propriety,  be  denominated  the  age  of 
Itftiles.  Of  these  gigantic  races,  then  the  dominant 
(^  of  animals,  not  a  single  species  now  inhabits  our 
t»rth  in  a  living  state.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
n»4  formidable  inhabitants  both  of  land  and  water. 
The  liring  saurians,  in  comparison  of  the  fossil  kinds, 
^  hat  small  animals.      We   have   represented   the 


mean  no  great  matter  when  they  are  explain* 
ed,  may  serve  to  guide  in  the  furnishing  a  ca« 
binet ;  but  they  are  of  very  little  service  in 
furnishing  the  page  of  instructive  history. 

common  species,  Ickthyotaunu  communft^  pi.  IV.  fig. 
49. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  animal  created  of  a  more 
extraordinary  form  than  the  PUtiotaurut  Dolochodeirtu, 
pi.  IV.  fig.  44.  In  the  length  of  neck  it  &r  exceeds 
even  the  longest  necked  birds.  It  is  in  this  species  five 
times  the  length  of  its  head ;  the  trunk  of  the  body  four 
times  the  length  of  the  head ;  and  the  tail  three  times ; 
while  the  head  itself  is  only  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole 
body.  From  the  whole  physiology  of  the  animal,  Mr 
Conybeare  says,  that  it  was  aquatic  is  evident  from  the 
form  of  its  paddles;  that  it  was  marine,  is  almost  equally 
so,  from  the  remains  witn  which  It  is  universally  asso- 
ciated ;  that  it  may  have  occasionally  visited  the  shore, 
the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the  turtle, 
may  lead  us  to  conjecture ;  its  motion,  however,  must 
have  been  very  awkward  on  land ;  its  long  neck  must 
have  impeded  its  progress  through  the  water,  presenting 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  organisation  which  so  admira- 
bly fits  the  Ichthyosaurus  to  cut  through  the  wavea 
May  it  not,  therefore,  l>e  concluded,  that  it  swam  upon, 
or  near  the  surface ;  arching  back  its  long  neck  like  the 
swan,  and  occasionally  darting  it  down  at  the  fish  which 
happened  to  float  within  its  reach. 

There  have  been  many  species  of  the  crocodile  fViund 
in  a  fossil  state,  and  these  are  easily  recognised.  They 
are  imbedded  in  a  great  number  df  strata,  both  in  the 
middle  geological  ages,  and  In  the  gypsum  of  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris  ;  and  also  In  the  limestone  at  Caen, 
pi.  IV.  fig.  26,  besides  the  blue  calcareous  marl,  near 
Homfleur,  of  which  we  have  given  a  representation  at 
fig.  25.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  genus  is  tlie 
Crocodilus  Priscus  of  Scemroering,  fig.  86.  This  ani- 
mal was  discovered  in  a  limestone  of  a  greyish  white, 
which  abounds  in  ammonites,  and  als6  furnishes  enor- 
mous frize  stones.  It  was  in  the  celebrated  quarry  of 
Solenhoflen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Altmuhl,  a  little  below 
Pappenheim,  that  this  fossil  was  found. 

The  ttUt-genut  grosaurtu  seems  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate link  between  the  monitors  and  the  crocodiles. 
The  remarkable  animal,  of  which  we  have  given  a  re- 
presentation of  its  cranium,  pi.  IV.  fig.  21,  and  a  single 
tooth,  fig.  22;  three  vertebras,  fig.  23,  and  a  rib,  fig.  24, 
was  found  in  a  district  called  Meulenhardt,  ten  feet 
deep,  enveloped  in  a  bed  of  softish  marl. 

The  Pterodactyle,  or  flying  reptiles,  are  perhaps  the 
most  singular  animals  which  geological  discovery  has 
brought  to  light.  So  remarkable  are  the  forms,  and  so 
incongruous  the  combinations  of  structure,  that  the  first 
discovered  animal  of  this  genus  was,  by  some  naturalists, 
considered  to  be  a  bird,  by  another  a  species  of  bat,  and 
by  a  third  a  flying  reptile.  This  discrepancy  of  opinion 
arose  from  its  possessing  characters  which  agreed  with 
these  various  animals.  Eight  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  ascertained,  varying  in  size  from  a  snipe  to  that  of 
a  cormorant  The  smallest  known  species  is  the  Pterom 
daciyle  hrevirottrity  from  Solenhoflen;  and  Professor 
Buckland  found  the  P.  macrony*^  in  the  lias  at  Lyme 
Regis,  which  Is  about  the  size  of  a  raven. 

Pi.  IV.  fig.  8,  is  a  representation  of  a  fossil  tortoise, 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Melsbroek,  near  Brussels. 
This  was  at  first  mistaken  by  Cuvier  for  a  marine  spe- 
cies; but  more  attentive  examinatiou  convinced  him 
that  it  was  a  land  animal.  The  animals  of  this  order  are 
not  met  with  In  strata  older  than  the  carboniferous  series. 

The  history  of  ias&WJUhet  is  more  imperfect  than  any 
other  department,  owing  to  so  little  being  known  ro- 
sperting  the  living  species;  but  professor  Agassiz,  wholLis 
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From  all  these  instances  we  see  in  what 
abundance  petrifactions  are  to  be  found ;  and, 
indeed,  Mr  Buffon,  to  whose  accounts  we 
have  added  some,  has  not  been  sparing  in  the 

already  ascertained  and  described  two  hundred  genera, 
oontaining  upwards  of  eight  hundred  and  thy  species  of 
fossil  fishes. 

The  most  extensive  depostcb  of  fossil  fishes  in  Europe, 
are  the  coal  formations  of  Saarbniclct  in  Lorraine ;  the 
bituminous  slate  of  Mansfield,  in  Thuringia;  the  cal* 
careous  lithographic  slato  of  Solenhofien ;  the  compact 
blue  slate  of  Garis,  the  limestooo  of  Monte  Bolea,  near 
Verona;  the  marlstone  of  Oeningen,  in  Switzerland; 
and  of  Aiz,  in  Provence.  Of  the  existing  genera  of 
fishes,  no  species  has  been  found  in  a  fossil  oouditipn  in 
any  stratum  older  than  the  chalk  formation.  In  the  in- 
ferior challc,  there  has  been  met  with  a  species  belong- 
ing to  the  living  genus,  Fistularia;  in  the  true  chalk, 
five ;  and  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  M.  Bolea,  species 
belonging  to  thirty-nine  living  genera  h^ve  been  ascer- 
tained; and  thirty-eight  which  are  extinct. 

Agassiz  has  founded  his  classification  of  recent  fishes 
upon  the  characters  of  their  scales,  which  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  fossil  fishes.  So  certain  is  the  criterion, 
that  from  a  single  scale  he  will  often  be  able  to  ascertain, 
with  certainty,  the  genus,  and  also  the  species  to  which 
it  belonged.  M.  ^gbsaz  divides  fishes  into  the  follow- 
ing new  Orders:  Order  I — Placoidians.  See  an  ex- 
ample of  the  scales  of  this  Order,  pi.  IV.  figs.  89,  90. 
Order  II.— Ganoid ians.  With  angular  scales,  com- 
posed of  homy  or  bony  plates,  covered  with  a  thick 
plate  of  enamel.  In  this  order  he  has  included  the 
sturgeon  and  bony  pike.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty 
genera,  of  which  fifty  are  fossil.  See  example  of  scales, 
pi.  IV.  figs.  87,  88.  Order  III.— Ctenoidjans.  Scales 
jagged  or  pectinated  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  on  their 
posterior  margin.  The  scales  of  the  perch  are  so  con- 
structed. See  example  of  scales,  pi.  IV,  figs.  91,  92. 
Order  IV.— Cyclodians.  Scales  smooth,  and  simple  at 
their  margin,  and  often  orpamented  with  various  figures 
on  the  upper  surface.  The  scales  of  t^e  salmon  and 
herring  illustrate  this  order.  See  pi.  IV.  figs.  93,  94. 
Each  of  these  orders  contains  both  cartilaginous  and 
bony  fishes;  the  representations  of  each  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  daring  difierent  epochs ;  only  the  two 
first  existed  before  the  commencement  of  the  cretaceous 
formations ;  the  third  and  fourth  prders,  which  contain 
three-fourths  of  the  eight  thousand  known  specif  of 
living  fishes,  appear,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  cretaceous 
stnta,  when  all  the  preceding  fossil  genera  of  the  two 
fint  orders  had  become  extinct.  The  general  result  of 
the  discoveiy  and  inquiry  into  these  important  fossil 
remains,  is,  that  those  which  are  imbedded  in  strata,  of 
the  greatest  antiquity,  difier  more  widely  from  existing 
genera  and  species  Uun  those  of  the  most  recent  tertiary 
deposits,  and  aflbrd  a  further  confirmation,  that  all  the 
great  changes,  in  the  character  of  fossil  fishes,  have 
taken  place  simultaneously  with  the  most  important  al- 
terations in  the  other  classes  of  fossil  animals,  and  in 
fussil  vegetables,  as  well  as  in  the  mineral  condition  of 
the  strata.  M.  AgasAs  has  found  that  fossil  fishes,  in 
the  same  formation,  present  greater  variations  of  spe- 
cies, at  distant  localities,  than  we  find  in  the  species  of 
shell  and  zoophytes,  in  corresponding  parts  of  the  same 
formations;  and  that  this  circumstance  is  readily  ex- 
plained by  the  greater  locomotive  powers  of  this  higher 
class  of  animals.  And  an  important  result  has  attend- 
ed his  discoveries,  namely,  that  the  age  and  place  of  se- 
veral formations,  hitherto  undetermined,  have  been 
rendered  clear,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fishes  imbedded 
in  them. 

We  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  this  numerous  class. 


variety  of  his  quotations,  concerning  the  places 
where  thej  are  mostly  to  be  found.  How- 
ever,  I  am  surprised  that  he  should  have 
omitted  tlie  mention  of  one,  which,  in  some 

and  point  out  a  few  which  are  imliedded  in  dlflereat 
formations. 

Sauroid,  or  LUtard  Fishes,  qf  the  family  Gmmmd. — 
These  must  have  been  very  voracious  animals,  and  ib 
the  character  of  their  bones  agreeing  both  with  fiahef 
and  reptiles.  Seventeen  genera  of  thia  family  have 
been  ascertained  by  Agassix,  only  two  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  a  recent  state ;  and  these  are  the  Lepif- 
teuSf  or  bony  pike  of  Lacepede ;  and  P^iypigrmt,  the 
former  inhabiting  the  Nile,  and  the  latter  the  rivers  of 
North  America.  The  teeth  of  fishes  of  thia  &mfly,of 
a  conical  form,  and  of  a  sise  larger  than  those  of  any 
crocodile,  have  been  found  in  the  coal  formations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh;  these  are  considered  to  be 
of  a  new  genus,  which  Agassiz  calls  Megalichthys.  The 
magnesian  limestone  furaishes  us  with  examples  of  the 
smaller  sauroid  fishes,  and  very  large  bones  are  found  io 
the  lias  at  Whitby  and  Lyme  Regis ;  and  the  genera 
abound  throughout  the  whole  oolite  formatiosi,  and  al- 
most disappear  in  the  cretaceous  formations.  They 
have  not  been  found  in  the  tertiary  formations. 

Fishes  of  the  genus  Ambfypienu,  a  genus  limited  tr 
the  early  periods  of  geological  formations,  and  is  found 
in  the  carboniferous  strata  at  Staarbruk,  in  Lorraine, 
and  also  in  Brazil,  pL  IV.  fig.  86.  Sharks  seem  mon 
universally  difiiised  in  a  ioanl  state  than  any  other 
family.  Insulated  specimens  of  their  teeth  have  bees 
found  in  every  country.  Fig.  16,  pL  IV.  is  a  tooth  d 
an  extinct  species  of  shark,  measuring  four  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in  width  at  the  bas^ 
which  Lacepede  considered  belonged  to  an  enormoos 
animal,  not  less  than  seventy  feet  in  length.  Fig.  16 
represents  a  tooth  of  a  dog-fish,  as  given  by  Silla.  Fig. 
14  is  another  fossil  tooth,  resembling  those  of  the  Sfma- 
lut  SSygena  in  form.  Fig.  17  is  a  longitudinally  striated 
tooth,  which  was  found  in  a  moss  with  others,  evidently 
belonging  to  the  same  fish,  at  the  Old  Passage,  Gloiices- 
tershire,  liy  Mr  Johnson  cS  Bristol,  which  last  may  be 
referred  to  a  fish  of  this  fiunily. 

The  fishes  of  the  Muschelkalk  consist  of  species  which 
are  either  peculiar  to  it,  or  are  similar  to  those  imbed- 
ded in  the  oolite  and  lias.  During  the  middle  geolofrical 
ages,  fish  of  the  genus  Microdom,  and  of  the  &mily  Pjre* 
nodonts,  or  thick-toothed  fishes,  of  which  there  aie  five 
genera.  Another  important  and  very  abundant  family, 
was  the  Lepidoidt^  which  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
thickness  and  beautiful  enamel  of  their  scales.  To  this 
family  belongs  the  genus  Dapedhtm*  d  whidi  we  ha?e 
given  an  example  in  the  species  Po/tfmn,  from  Lyme 
Regis,  pi.  IV.  fig.  9.  The  scales  of  this  genus,  figs.  87 
and  ^,  are  generally  provided  on  the  upper  margin 
with  a  large  hooked  process,  not  unlike  that  of  a  tile, 
which  fits  into  a  small  pit,  on  the  lower  margin  of  the 
scales  placed  next  above  it.  M.  Agassis  has  deteiw 
mined  SOO  fossil  specie^  with  this  sort  of  armour.  No 
living  example  exists  of  all  the  genera  found  in  the  oolite 
series.  In  the  chalk  formations,  there  it  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  chaimcter  of  its  fishes.  This  oom- 
mences  with  the  cretaceous  series.  All  the  genert 
which  prevailed  in  the  dder  series  suddenly  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  those  of  the  new  Clentidean  and 
CycMdetm  orders.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  latter  an 
now  extinct;  but  these  are  more  nearly  allied  to  fishes 
of  the  tertiary  series,  than  to  those  which  had  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  chalk.  The  forms  that  now  resBain 
are  only  to  be  met  with  in  tropical  regions. 

The  study  of  fossil  dkeile  forms  an  important  bimncb 
of  geological  inquiry ;  because  they  are  often  met  with  io 
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more  tban  anj  of  the  rest,  woald 
have  aerved  to  atrec^ben  his  theory.  We 
are  infonned,  by  almost  every  traveller  that 
has  described   the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  that 

so  perfect  a  oowBtiai,  and  with  ill  their  paiH  ao  dlf- 
Ua^y  dereloped,  that  they  seire  as,  perhaps,  the  most 
certain  criteria  l^  which  to  judge  of  the  difiereot  strate 
in  which  they  are  found  imbedded.  The  perfection  of 
these  shells,  in  some  degree,  conpensatei  tor  the  total 
want  of  their  animal  inhabitaots  in  a  fossil  condition; 
bait  many  of  these  bear  such  a  dose  analogj  to  those  now  I 


one  of  them  is  entirely  built  of  a  kind  of  free- 
stone, in  which  theee  petrified  shells  are  fomid 
in  great  abundance.  This  being  the  case,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  as  we  have  acconnts  of 

living,  that  we  may  infer  their  inhabitants  were  nearly 
allied  to  existing  species,  and  that  their  formation  must 
have  been  similar. 

The  whole  figures  in  plate  V.  refer  to  the  class  Molluscs. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  description  of  them,  but,  for 
the  sake  of  ooochdogists,  shall  give  their  scientific 
names,  acoorduig  to  tlw  most  approved  arruigement. 


Family  I. — ^Ammovacra. 

Septa  sinaous,  lobed,  and  cut  at  the 
msrgiBB»  meeting  together  upsn  the 
mner  waU  of  the  sheUySnd  srtienlau 
ed  by  jagged  sutureeL 

BACirUTSa.— Shell  straight,  cylin- 
drical, sometiines  a  little  oompvessed, 
slight]^  conical ;  the  walls  articulated 
by  sinaons  mtoiu* 

Ptate  V.  Fig.  U  BaemHUt  Fbi^ 


Fij. 


tuiereuiata. 


Fig.  9. 
2. 

a 

4.  Or&MiH€9  ttrk^. 
6. 

Si.  SempkHaa  tptaHs* 

PamLT  11.^-^AVTILACBA.      SbC- 

T»a  I.— With  CaUiS. 
Fig.     aa  NmMmt  Hriaims, 

11&  NmmmUifet  eomplmma- 
fa.  TUa  species  is  easily  distio- 
gaislMd  hf  ita  exti«me  thianssi,  and 
all  the  Tolnlions  and  every  septum 
being  peroeptible  en  the  surface. 
Pig.  7.  is  a  section  of  an  unknown 
qieciea^  fisind  in  the  nei^ibourhood 
i  Sniaonf ,  in  France. 

Fig.  10.  FmHeUUit  ttrlffUaia. 
II.  PeljftiMMila  eritpa, 

13.  DJMtordis  veticmtmit. 
Sbctioiv  KL — WiTHOOT  Cells. 
Fi^  28.  Betfen9iAe»eonnc-^ris- 

pAifn«r  III. — Raj>iolac«a. 
Fig.  14.  Planmtmitt  msHtmu, 

15.  JLmiemtima  roimlata, 

16.  RaHdUt»tradUdtf<^nnU. 
Familt  IV. — SraaRVLACBA. 

Fig.     17.  MeUmia  Spk^noidm, 
6.  ^yro^eiM  eotlatm, 
110.  QmnqueloeuUma  sMa^ 


19.  TrihcmHna  eommmmi*, 
114.  Bii0eulina  ^ppomta, 

Faxilt  v.— Cbistacba. 
Fig.     19.  OrtthuUma  tmeinata, 

20.  CkrUteiioHa     aguam- 


21.  JUmuima  optreutaria, 

FaMILT  VI. —  LiTUOLACBA. 

Fig.     22.  LUuola  m/armia. 

23.  SphvHna  cytindHem, 

FAM11<r  VII.-^ORTIiOC<aATA. 

Fig.    24.  CtmiXt99  psfmmidBta. 
29.  RippmrUu  UiJundUriU 

fbrmis, 
29.  Orihtetra  omulUUh. 

▼OL.  I. 


26.  BelmudUt    Mrema^ 

tus, 
84,  An^Uejrut  eoraUoidu, 
60.  (Umularia    guadrimi' 


100.  Calearina  rarupini 
1 12.  ClavuUna  corrugaHk, 

ZooPHAQOVS  TrachxlipoDa. 

Family  I. — Intolotk. 
Fig.     73.  Conutdumtu. 

72.  Olivia  Satitbumiana. 

66.  AndUariatnem^ormit^ 
71.   Ttr^eUwmfudformt. 
37.  Serapki  convohulut. 
46.  Cjipr^a  otdformi*. 
76.  Mafymeiia  quadrupU' 

eata. 

67.  Fduia  apinota, 
87.  rduia  raritpina. 
03.  MUrapiicaktla, 

101.  Miira  Dufreanei, 
76.  ColumbeUa  pmndaia, 
80.  EAuma  jfUHrtaa, 
66.  Buecintim  rttiamim. 

104.  Mvecimum     prUmoH- 


04.  Buceinum    aemtitHo' 

imm, 
61.  Casai*  UcaHnatua, 
86.  Caaaidaria  earinaiom 
06k   Cmaidaaim     eekinop* 

tant. 
81.  Stvmiua  Imvia, 

64.  RoataUaria  riaiutaa. 
16.  Mura*  atnatua, 
47*  MureM  eaniroriua, 

65.  Fmaua  hrngmma. 
102.  Fuaua  erStpua. 

09.  f)ueiolaria     titriinai^ 
Mdea. 

84.  Pleurokmu^  elmmcmla- 
ria. 

J07.  Pkuroiama  danOeula. 

66.  Pkunimm    tuiercuU 

oau, 
02.  Pkuraiama  rottOm, 
108.  Plewrmonta       Ts^e. 

cadatm 
118.  NariMMMioam, 
68.  Carithium  jfamhuduin, 
38.  Pdomidea  coiwaoua. 
68.  Turritella    imbnetUo- 

Ha. 
60.  TurritaUa  eenaidaa, 
90.  TurritaUa  praio. 

65.  PhaaianeUa  anguUaa. 
err,  Tur6o  mmrieatua. 

42,  43.  JUaaoa  Unria. 
77.  Pyramia  luryidua. 

66.  TrocAua^BanrtHm. 


Fig.     97.  Drochua  magiu. 

82.  Solarium     canaUoila 


105.  Solarium  variagatum, 
33.  EuompkUua  paniangu- 
hUua, 

1 10.  Scaiaria  aimiHa, 
36.  Cirrua  acuiua, 
06.  TomataUa  faadaSa, 
80.  AcUon  Nam. 

100.  NaUea  apigloUina. 

120.  Pleurolamaria     oma- 

ta, 
83^  Karita  triearinata. . 
70.  AmpuUaria  acitfa. 
44.  Paludina  conrinnala, 
40.  Makmia  atriata, 

63.  Lymnasa  minima, 
60.  PUmorbia  eyUndricua, 
62.  Amricuia  turyida. 

68.  Helicina  ajapanaa, 

64.  HeltM  plobaaua, 

70.  Calyptrma  orUculata, 
80.  Calypirma     irochi/of 

mia. 
35.  I^fundibulum  raetu, 
59b  Pilaapaia  unguia, 
40,41.  PiUolua  pUcaima, 
48.  Emarginula  croaaa, 

MONOMTABIA.      FaMILT  I. 

Brachiopoda. 
Fig.  164,  Maguapumilua. 

166.    Panlamema   Ayhfor- 

dU. 
ISO.  JJngula  mylilloidaa, 
163.  S^oirifar  cuapidaiua, 
160.  Tarebratula  condnna, 
147.  TVrebraluia     ormtho* 
capkaltt. 

166.  Productua  apinuioaua, 
158.  Biamekara  airiaiu, 
122.  Oairaa  MorakH, 

136.  HwNiTis  DuAiaoni, 

137,  138.  BMjfyra  camiea, 
154.  Spkmv  c^mijfaia^ 

129.  Paelan  quinguaeoatatn, 

167.  Plagioatoma  gigmUaa. 
146.  Umag^bboaa, 

162.  Inocermua  auloaiau. 
142,  143;   GaroiiUa  micu> 

loidea, 
144.  Pachymya  gigaa, 
1S3.  Chama  kaiiotoidaa, 
125.  Diaaraa  anetSma, 
132.  Unio  auiconatrictua, 
162.  Trigonia  airiagta. 
140.  Megahdon  aculaata, 

130.  Pactuneulua  eoatahui 
163*  Ajafnua  angulahta. 
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these  pyramids  among  the  earliest  records  of 
mankind,  and  of  their  being  built  so  long  be- 
fore  the  age  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  but  fif- 
teen hundred  years  after  the  flood,  that  even 


the  Egyptian  priests  could  tell  neithei  the 
time  nor  the  cause  of  their  erection  ;  I  say,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  they  were  erected 
but  a  short  time  after  the  flood.     It  is  not 


151.  Hippodium     ponderih- 

sum, 
127.  Cardita  planicoHattt, 
126.  CardUaajar. 
136.  Femu  Uneohta. 
123.  Cytheria  esokia. 
146.  Myaconcha  cratsa* 
134.  Crtutina  Iwrida. 


148.  Thetit  minor. 
141.  Petricola  taminoaa, 
ISl.  Luiraria  pibbota. 
124.  My  a  mandibuUt. 
150.  Pkoladomya  Afurchi- 

sotU, 
167'   Teredo  antenaula. 


Pkdukculata. 
Fig.   168.  Pollic^pe*  nticahu. 

SiasiLiA. 
Fig.    53.  Bakmu*  teseetatut. 

Annklidks. 
Fig.  169.  Serpula  crassa, 

51.  J^irorBie  eoncattu, 
74.  Dentaiium  nitens. 


TJie  total  number  of  ipecies  of  fossil  shells,  which  hare 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  the  tertiary  series,  is  3036. 
Of  these,  there  are  found  in  the  Eocene  period  of  strata. 
1238  species ;  in  the  Miocene,  1021 ;  in  the  older  and 
newer  Pliocene  divisions,  777>  In  tho  newer  Pliocene 
period,  there  are  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  recetit  species ; 
in  the  older  Pliocene  period,  from  35  to  50  per  cent. ; 
in  the  Miocene  period,  18  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  Eocine, 
3^  per  cent. 

The  following  species  of  shells  are  peculiar  to  the 
Pliocenx  Tkrtiabt  Pbriod,  and  figured  in  pi.  V. 
Turbo  rugosus,  f.  106 ;  Trochus  Magus,  f.  97 ;  Sola- 
rium Variegatum,  f.  105,*  Tomatella  iasciaU,  f.  95; 
Pleurotoma  Vulpecula,  f.  103 ;  P.  rotata,  f.  92 ;  Fusus 
rrispus,  f.  102;  Buccinum  prismaticum,  f.  104;  B. 
Semistriatum,  f.  94 ;  Mitra  plicatula,  f.  93 ;  Cassidaria 
echinophora,  f.  96 ;  Cytherea  exoleta,  f.  123. 

MiocErfE  Tertiary  Period.  Voluta  rarispini,  f. 
87;  Mitra  Dufrenei,  f.  101 ;  Pleurotoma  denticula,  f. 
107;  P.  tuberculosa,  f.  86;  Nerita  Plutonis,  f.  91 ; 
Turitella  proto,  f.  90 ;  Fasciolaria  turbinelloides,  f.  99 ; 
CardiU  ^|ar,  f.  126. 

Eocene  Tertiary  Period.  Voluta  costaria,  f.  108 ; 
neurotoma  claricularis,  f.  84;  Cassidaria  cariuata,  f. 
85 ;  Nerita  tricarinata,  f.  83 ;  Calytnea  trochiformls,  f. 
89;  Turitella  imbricataria,  f.  88;  Voluta  digitalina,  f. 
98;  Natica  epiglottina,  f.  100:  Solarium  canaliculatum, 
f.  82;  CardiU  planicosUU,  f.  127;  Quinqueloculina 
Striatula,  f.  110;  Clarulina  corrugaU,  f.  112. 

To  illustrate  the  variety  which  exists  among  these 
fossils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  disagree  with  recent  shells,  we 
shall  give  the  results  of  the  examination  of  British  fos- 
sil shells.  The  number  <^  genera  at  present  known  to 
British  naturalists  is  about  140,  which  comprise  nearly 
3000  species.    Of  these 

68  genera  are  iliiiple  aniTalves,  wUch  eomprise  406 

62         —        ■imple  UTslres,             .           .  A90 

S        —        complicated  blTRlres,          .          .  51 

IS        —        malmocolar  bivalrei,             .  S40 

The  shells  of  the  most  ancient  formations  exceed,  in 
complexity  of  structure,  those  in  the  subsequent  strata, 
and  in  our  present  seas.  They  are  more  frequently 
endowed  with  that  complicated  structure  which  enabled 
their  inhabitants  to  rise  and  sink  with  them  in  the  water. 
Of  this  class  are  the  numerous  race  of  many-chambered 
univalves— the  nautilites,  the  ammonites,  and  ortho* 
ceratites ;  and  of  the  class  of  complicated  bivalves  are 
the  spirifers,  and  the  genera  pentameras  and  productus. 

Crustacea.  This  class  of  fossils  has  been  but  little 
attended  to,  and  although  rich  in  species,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  blank  in  the  History  of  Organic  Remains, 
[n  the  Jurassic  limestone  fossil  Crustacea  abound,  and 
Count  Munster  has  collected  about  sixty  species  from 
a  single  stratum.  We  merely  give  two  examples, 
which  we  have  figured  on  pi.  V.;  f.  50  is  a  crab  from 
the  island  of  Sheppy ;  f.  47  the  claw  of  a  crab  from 
MflBStricht.  The  roost  widely  diffused  remains  of  all 
this  class  are  the  trilobites ;  they  are  found  all  over  the 
fiorth  of  Europe,  North  America,  the  Andes  in  S<^th 


America.  India,  and  in  Africa  at  the  Cape  of  Gccd 
Hope.  But  these  have  hitherto  not  been  found  in  any 
strata  which  is  more  recent  than  the  cartKmiferous  aeries ; 
and  no  other  crustaceous  animals,  excepting  of  these 
forms,  which  are  also  EfUromomHraeeom*,  haw  been 
found  associated  with  these  trilobites:  so  that  during  tl» 
long  periods  that  must  have  intervened  between  the  de- 
posits of  the  first  strata  containing  fossils,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  coal  formation.  And  it  would  ^»pear 
that  the  trilobites  were  the  only  repreaentatires  of  the 
Cruetacea,  which  is  now  so  much  varied  In  ^miliets 
orders,  and  genera.  We  have  given  an  example  «f  this 
family,  by  a  representation  of  the  genus  SeroUe,  with  an 
elongated  caudal  process,  and  also  of  the  Cafymeue  Btu- 
meriaekii,  f.  95 ;  another  well  marked  triloblte,  from  Che 
transition  limestone  of  Dudley.  F.  48  represents  a  fossil 
shrimp  from  Anspach.     F.  46.  Trilobite  firom  I>adley. 

Arachnides.  The  only  animal  of  this  class  which 
has  been  found  in  a  fossil  state,  is  a  scorpion  discovered 
in  the  ancient  coal  formation,  at  the  village  of  Chonile, 
near  Radnitz,  on  the  south-east  of  Prague.  It  is  remark- 
able tliat  the  homy  covering  of  this  seorpioB  is  in  a 
complete  state  of  preservation,  being  neither  deeentpoeed 
nor  carbonised.  This  substance,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  elytrine  of  beetles,  seems  to  have  the  property  of  re- 
sisting decomposition  and  mineraliation. 

Insects.  There  have  been  extremely  few  insects 
found  in  a  mineralised  state.  Coleopterous  insects  of 
two  genera  have  been  found  in  the  ironstone  of  Col^reofc 
dale.  There  is  in  the  fine  coQectfon  of  Count  Munster, 
twenty-fire  species  of  fossil  insects  found  in  the  Jurassic 
limestone  of  Solenhofen.  These  are  of  difierrat  orders, 
viz.  libellula,  ranatera,  and  several  species  of  coleopter- 
ous insects.  Marcel  sajrs  there  have  been  ascertained 
insects  of  sixty-two  genera  in  the  tertiary  gypsum,  fresh 
water  formation  of  Aix.  These  belong  to  the  orders 
Coleoptera,  Dipters,  and  Hemiptera.  F.  S9,  pi.  V.  re« 
presents  an  insect  in  stone  from  Papenhelm  ;  and  figs. 
40,  41,  42,  and  43,  are  insects  firom  tho  coal-slate»  as 
figured  by  Llwhydd.  F.  45  is  a  wing  of  an  insect  in 
calcarious  spar,  lately  found  at  Fairybank,  parish  of 
Bothwell,  Lanarkshire,  by  Mr  John  Craig  of  that  parish. 
It  was  discovered  near  the  bottom  of  a  freestone  rock, 
twenty  feet  in  thickness. 

EcHiNODERMATA.  Professor  Goldfuss,  who  has  given 
minute  attention  to  this  department  of  natural  history, 
is  of  opinion,  that  almost  all  the  ibssil  echini,  and  asteria, 
belong  to  genera  now  existing.  The  echini  appear  to 
have  existed  through  all  the  formations  firom  the  tnn«i- 
tion  series  to  the  present  period ;  vhile  tho  star  fish 
have  not  been  found  In  older  strata  than  the  Moscbel- 
kalk.  We  have  given  a  few  representations  of  these  in 
pi.  V.  F.  54,  an  echinus  from  Calne;  f.  55,  a  ddaris 
from  the  same  locality;  f.  56,  a  nucleolites  from  the  Cal- 
caire  Grossier,  Normandy ;  f.  57,  a  Cfypeua  thmatus 
from  Oxfordshire;  f.  58,  a  Spautangut  Cor  from  Kent. 
Of  the  star  fish,  we  have  represented  three  species; — f. 
51 ,  a  fossil  asteria,  found  at  Horsington ;  L  62,  an  Opphtra 
MUkri  from  the  marlstone  of  York&lre ;  f.  53,  an  asterias, 
wkiich  is  nearly  allied  to  the  A.penioffonaetir  of  Paridoscm. 
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rcry  likely,  therefore,  that  the  marine  suh- 
stances  found  in  one  of  them,  had  time  to  be 
formed  into  a  part  of  the  solid  stone,  either 
during  tlie  delate,  or  immediately  after  it; 
and,  consequently,  their  petrifaction  must 
liave  been  before  that  period.  And  this  is 
the  opinion  Mr  Buffon  has  so  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  maintain ;  having  given  spe- 
cioii5  reasons  to  prove,  that  such  shells  were 
laid  in  the  beds  where  they  are  now  found, 
not  only  before  the  deluge,  but  even  antece- 
dent to  the  formation  of  man,  at  the  time 
when  the  whole  earth,  as  he  supposes,  was 
buried  beneath  a  covering  of  waters. 

Bat  while  there  are  many  reasons  to  per. 
saade  us  that  these  extraneous  fossils  have  been 
deposited  by  the  sea,  there  is  one  fact  that  will 
abundantly  serve  to  convince  us,  that  the  earth 
was  habitable,  if  not  inhabited,  before  these 
marine  substances  came  to  be  thus  deposited. 
For  we  find  fossil-trees,  which  no  doubt  once 
grew  upon  the  earth,  as  deep,  and  as  much  in 
the  body  of  solid  rocks,  as  these  shells  are 
found  to  be.     Some  of  these  fallen  trees  also 

FoLTn.  The  organic  remaios  of  this  class  are  exceed* 
ingljr  perlact  in  their  structure,  aod  extremely  numer- 
cpus.  There  are  beds  of  limestone  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  these  Ibssils,  more  especially  the  encrinites.  The 
most  eonspicuous  of  these  are  the  entrocbial  marble  of 
Derbyshire,  and  tiie  carboniferous  limestone  near  Bri»- 
toL  These  foasiis  also  abound  in  the  limestone,  on  the 
raut  of  Fife,  near  Kinghom.  We  have  illustrated  tlie 
order  CaiHoiDBA,  by  representations  of  the  encrinus  li- 
liJDrmis,  or  lily  euoinite,  which  abounds  in  the  Mus- 
chei-ksik  of  GerxQanX'^  f.  67  and  68  is  one  of  the  ver- 
tel»«  of  tiiii  species.  Mr  Parkinson  has  shown,  that 
the  lily  eocriaite  is  composed  of  the  amazing  number  of 
30,000  distinct  booes,  or  articulations.  F.  70  is  a 
spedmen  of  the  tulip  alcyonia,  or  Siphonia,  from  the 
pven  sand  of  Blackdown.  F.  69  is  a  fossil  sponge  from 
PsrringdoQ,  which  occurs  plentifully  in  the  ferruginous 
And.  F.  ,61,  the  Madrepwa  tmncata  from  Goth- 
laad.  F.  66,  a  fossil  alconite;  f.  64,  a  ramose  millepor- 
ite,  imbedded  in  compact  limestone  from  Wiltshire; 
f-  63,  a  branch  of  Isis  from  Sicily;  f.  6?,  a  branch 
cf  ramose  alcyonite  from  Berkshire,  nearly  allied  to  A. 
^gitatum;  t60,  la  m.  ramose  tubiporite  from  Mendip 
hiili. 

FoaaiL  VegstablbSw  Th®  same  striking  changes 
which  hare  been  described  as  having  taken  place  in  the 
loimal  kiofdom,  are  equally  manifest  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  is  imagined,  that  animal  life  first  ex^ 
Itibitcd  itself  in  the  ocean;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
that  the  plants,  occurring  in  the  older  strata,  consist 
of  those  which  hare  had  a  marine  origin ;  and  these 
Kem  to  have  been  formed  as  food  for  the  oldest  oceanic 
inhabitants.  Ttie  fiossil  vegetables  which  are  distri- 
inted  through  the  three  geological  epochs,  indicate,  in 
och  respective  group,  the  same  successions  of  the  di- 
iniautioo  of  temperature  upon  the  land,  as  have  been 
inferred  from  the  remains  of  vegetables  of  the  sea. 
Thus  in  Um  transition  series  we  have  the  association 
fif  a  few  exitiinff  &milies,  with  exHnci  families,  w^ilch 
indicate  a  climate  hotter  than  the  present  time.  In 
the  SBOondary  fcrmations,  the  fossil  families  are  more 
numerousijr  assimilated  to  the  existing  ^milies;  and 
many  of  the  older  families,  and  even  genera,  disappear. 
in  the  tertiary  straU,  almost  all  the  families  of  th«  first 
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have  lain  at  least  as  long,  if  not  longer,  in  the 
earth,  than  the  shells,  as  they  have  been  found 
sunk  deep  in  a  marly  substance,  composed  of 
decayed  shells  and  other  marine  productions. 
Mr  Buffon  has  proved,  that  fossil -shells  could 
not  have  been  deposited  in  such  quantities  all 
at  once  by  the  flood;  and  I  think,  from  the 
above  instance,  it  is  pretty  plain,  that,  howso- 
ever  they  were  deposited,  the  earth  was  cover- 
ed with  trees  before  the  deposition  ;  and,  con- 
sequently,  that  the  sea  could  not  have  made  a 
very  permanent  stay.  How  then  shall  we 
account  for  these  extraordinary  appearances  in 
nature?  A  stispension  of  all  assent  is  cer- 
tainly the  first,  although  the  most  mortifying 
conduct  For  my  own  part,  were  I  to  oiler 
a  conjecture,  and  all  that  has  been  said  upon 
this  subject  is  but  conjecture,  instead  of  sup- 
posing them  to  be  the  remains  of  animals  belong, 
iug  to  the  sea,  I  would  consider  them  rather 
as  bred  in  the  numerous  fresh-water  lakes, 
that  in  primeval  tiroes  covered  the  face  of  un. 
cultivated  nature.  Some  of  these  shells  we 
know  to  belong  to  fresh  waters ;  some  can  be 

series  are  lost,  and  even  many  of  the  second  disappear, 
and  a  more  complicated  vegetation  takes  place.  In 
almost  all  the  strata,  beautiful,  perfect,  and  very  charac- 
teristic specimens  are  constantly  met  with  ;  and  we 
shall  restrict  this  comprehensive  subject  to  the  mere  re* 
presentations  of  a  few  striking  examples.  IM.  V.  f.  b2, 
calcareous  fossil  wood  found  near  Bath.  F.  71,  speci- 
men of  schistes,  with  an  impression  of  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
and  f.  73, 74,75,  and  81, the  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants. 
F.  78  is  an  impreuion  of  the  stalk  of  a  plant  in  sand- 
stone ;  and  f.  74  the  impression  of  a  leal  on  the  same 
substance.  F.  78,  a  nut  from  the  island  of  Sheppey;  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  kernel  is  preserved  iu  the  case. 
F.  77 — 70,  and  80,  represent  fossil  nuts  found  in  Lei- 
cestershire ;  and  L  76  is  the  representation  of  another  nuU 
As  respects  vegetable  remains  in  a  fossil  state,  sub- 
terranean coliections  of  bituminized  wood,  and  other 
vegetable  matter,  are  found  at  various  depths  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  Canneli  coal,  as  well  as  anthracite^ 
frequently  exhibits  traces  of  ligneous  texture  in  its  sub- 
stance, which  could  have  been  derived  only  from  wood. 
The  argillaceous  iron-stone  and  slates  that  accompany 
coal,  contain,  with  remains  of  many  other  unknown 
vegetables,  parts  of  various  cryptoganiops  plv)ts,  the  re- 
cent analogies  of  which  are  found  only  in  tropical  re- 
gions. It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea,  without  figures, 
of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  impressions  thus  found 
in  the  argillatreous  and  bituminous  slate  formations  of  the 
coal  measures.  Concerning  the  mineral  matters  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  fossils  that  are  denominated 
pdrifactiont — and  all  organic  remain:}  are  thus  termed 
whose  original  particles  have  given  place  to  matter  of 
another  sort— they  are  chiefly  of  three  kioda,  viz.,  cal- 
carious,  silicious,  and  argillaceous.  Iron  and  copper 
P3rrites  are  found  performing  the  same  part,  though  with 
less  frequency  than  the  substance  first  mentioned.  Fluor 
rarely  occurs  as  the  replacing  material  of  fossibi.  The 
precise  manner  in  which  the  substitution  takes  place  it 
is  difllcult  in  many  cases  to  conceive  of:  in  general,  ne 
are  sure  that  the  mineral  matter  is  slowly  deposited  by 
intromissipn  into  the  original  interstices  and  cavities  of 
the  organic  body,  or  is  introduced  to  fUl  the  spacm  whie)i 
have  b«en  produced  by  the  partial  removal  of  the  oiigiiia) 
nrganio  substan.cs« 
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assimilated  to  none  of  the  marine  shells  now 
known  ;  ^  why,  therefore,  may  we  not  as  well 
ascribe  the  production  of  all  to  fresh  waters, 
where  we  do  not  find  them  as  we  do  that  of 
the  latter,  to  the  sea  only,  where  we  never  find 
them  ?  We  know  that  lakes,  and  lands  also, 
have  produced  animals  that  are  now  no  longer 
existing ;  why,  therefore,  might  not  these  fossil 
productions  be  among  the  number?  I  grant 
that  this  is  making  a  very  harsh  supposition  ; 
but  I  cannot  ayoid  thinking  that  it  is  not  at. 
tended  with  so  many  embarrassments  as  some 
of  the  former,  and  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
believe  that  these  shells  were  bred  in  fresh 
water,  than  that  the  sea  had  for  a  long  time 
covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THS  EAHTH'S  INTERNAL  8TRUCTUBB. 

Havhtq,  in  some  measure,  got  free  from  the 
regions  of  conjecture,  let  us  now  proceed  to  a 
description  of  the  earth  as  we  find  it  by  ex- 
amination, and  observe  its  internal  composi. 
tion,  as  far  as  it  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
perience, or  exposed  to  human  inquiry.  These 
inquiries,  indeed,  have  been  carried  but  to  a 
very  little  depth  below  its  surface,  and  even 
in  that  disquisition  men  have  been  conducted 
more  by  motives  of  avarice  than  of  curiosity. 
The  deepest  mine,  which  is  that  at  Cotteberg 
in  Hungary,  *  reaches  not  more  than  three 
thousand  feet  deep  ;  but  what  proportion  does 
that  bear  to  the  depth  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
down  to  the  centre,  which  is  above  four  thou- 
sand  miles  ?  A 11 ,  therefore ,  that  has  been  said 
of  the  earth,  to  a  deeper  degree,  is  merely 
fabulous  or  conjectural:  we  may  suppose, 
with  one,  that  it  is  a  globe  of  glass  ;*  with 
another,  a  sphere  of  heated  iron;*  with  a 
third,  a  great  mass  of  waters;  '  and  with  a 
fourth,  one  dreadful  volcano;  ^  but  let  us  at 
the  same  time  show  our  consciousness,  that  all 
these  are  but  suppositions. 

Upon  examining  the  earth,  where  it  has 
been  opened  to  any  depth,  the  first  thing  that 
occurs,  is  the  different  layers  or  beds  of  which 
it  is  composed ;  these  all  lying  horizontally 
one  over  the  other,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
and  each  of  them  composed  of  materials  that 
increase  in  weight,  in  proportion  as  they  lie 
deeper.'     This  is,  in  general,  the  disposition 


1  Hni's  Fossils,  p.  41.       *  Boyle,  vol.  Ml  p.  240. 
*  Biifibn.        *  WhisUm.        »BunieU        ^  Kircher. 

'  It  has  been  ascertained  by  the  observations  of  geolo- 
gists, in  various  parta^of  the  world,  that  the  crust  of  the 
'earth  Is  composed  of  a  series  of  layers,  distinguishable 
from  each  other  by  very  mariied  characters  lo  their 


of  the  different  materials,  where  the  earth 
seems  to  have  remained  unmolested ;  but  this 
order  is  fi^quently  inverted ;  and  we  cannot 
tell  whether  from  its  original  formation,  or 


Internal  structure.  The  elements  of  which  they  are 
ooD^oaed  are  not  v«ry  nmnerous,  being  for  tlie  nosl 
part  the  hard  sobetanca  called  quartz  by  nunenlogists, 
of  which  guii-flints  rosy  be  cited  as  a  familiar  example, 
these  being  wholly  composed  of  it,  and  the  weU-known 
substances,  clay  and  limestone ;  but  these  elements  are 
aggregated  or  mixed  up  together  In  so  many  proportkm 
and  forms,  as  to  produce  a  consideFaUa  variety  «f  racks. 
Besides  this  elementary  conqMnitioD,  or  whai  naaj  be 
termed  their  nmpk  structure,  the  greatest  proportioa  ol 
the  roclis  that  are  so  arranged  In  layers  contain  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  fragments  of  other  rocks,  ibella,  bones  of 
land  and  amphibious  animals  and  of  fishes,  and  porticiis 
of  traes  and  plants.  It  ku  further  been  fomtd  that  these 
dllieieot  layers  or  Mtraia,  as  they  are  scJentlficaUj  called 
(from  the  plural  of  the  Latin  word  Hratum,  signifying  a 
bed,)  lie  upon  each  other  in  a  certain  determinate  order, 
which  U  never,  in  any  decree,  inverted.  Suppose  the 
series  of  straU  to  be  represented  by  the  letten  of  tfao  al- 
phabet, A  being  the  stratam  nearest  the  suiftfio,  and  Z 
the  lowest:  A  is  never  found  belom  Z  nor  imder  any 
other  of  the  intervening  letters;  nor  is  Z  ever  found 
above  sny  of  the  letters  that  stand  before  it  In  the  al]4ia- 
bet;  and  so  it  !s  with  all  the  strata  represented  by  the 
other  letters.  It  must  not  faowerer  be  imagined,  at. 
though  this  regularity  in  the  order  of  superposition  ex. 
ists,  that  all  the  different  members  of  the  series  always 
occur  together;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  instance 
where  they  have  all  been  found  in  one  place.  It  posn- 
bly  may  happen  that  where  C  Is  found  in  a  horiiontal 
position,  by  going  deeper  all  the  rest  would  follow  in 
succession,  but  this  we  can  never  know,  as  the  thickness 
wouhl  be  infinitely  beyond  our  means  of  penctraUng; 
and  there  are  reasons  which  render  the  existence  of  surb 
au  uninterrupted  series  extremely  improbable.  It  rerj 
seldom  happens  that  more  than  tliree  or  four  members 
qf  the  eeriee  can  be  seen  together  ^— we  say  of  the  series, 
because  each  member  is  composed  of  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  subordinate  layers.  This  order  of  succession, 
established  by  geologists,  has  been  determined  by  the 
combinaticm  of  many  observations  made  in  different 
countries  at  distant  points.  The  order  of  three  or  four 
members  was  ascertained  In  one  place ;  the  upper  ^^ 
tum  in  that  place  was  found  to  be  the  lowest  member  of 
a  second  series  in  another  place,  and  the  Unteet  stratum 
at  the  first  station  %ras  observed  to  be  the  uppermost  at 
a  third  point;  aiMl  in  like  manner  the  order  of  superpo- 
sition was  discovered  throtighout  the  whole  range.  Very 
frequently  one  of  the  lowest  members  of  the  series  ap- 
pears at  the  surface.  Every  one  knows  that  sometiraes 
chalk,  sometimes  slate,  lies  immediately  lieneath  the 
vegetable  soil,  or  even  at  the  surfitce  without  that  scan> 
ty  covering;  but  if  a  lower  member  of  the  series  be  seen 
at  the  surface,  however  deep  we  might  go,  we  should 
never  find  any  one  of  those  rocks  that  belong  to  the 
higher  members  of  that  series.  The  immense  praetica] 
advantage  of  this  knowledge  of  the  determinate  order  ol 
succession  will  be  seen  at  once ;  for  if  any  nS  the  lower 
members  of  the  series,  were  found  to  occupy  the  surface 
of  the  country,  It  would  be  at  once  known  that  aQ  search 
for  coal  in  that  spot  would  be  fruitless. 

The  means  by  which  geologists  have  been  enabled  te 
fix  the  order  of  superposition  In  the  strata  composing  the 
crust  of  the  globe  have  been,  partly  by  the  mineral  com- 
position of  each  member  of  the  series,  partly  by  their 
containing  fragments  of  other  rocks,  but  chieflj  from  tlie 
remains  of  animals  and  plants  that  are  imbedded  in 
them*    It  was  observed  Uiat  there  was  a  class  of  rodis 
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from  acddental  caiuea.  Of  different  substan. 
ces,  tbns  dtspoatsd,  the  far  greatest  part  of  our 
globe  consistBy  from  its  mrface  downwards  to 
the  ^eateet  depths  we  ever  die  or  mine.  ^ 

The  first  layer  most  commonly  fonnd  at  the 
surface,  is  that  light  coat  of  blackish  mould, 
irhich  is  called  by  aorae  garden  earth.  With 
this  the  earth  is  every  where  invested,  miless 

1  Woodward,  p.  9. 

distinnaiskied  by  a  convidorable  degree  of  hordnen,  by 
clwngM  of  taxturoy  by  their  arrangemoiit  in  rift^  beds, 
aad  by  pwMtaing,  wbeo  in  thick  iiMasea,  a  glistening 
stmctare  called   cryataUine  by  minendogists,  and   of 
vrhich  itatuaxy  marble  or  loaf  sogar  may  be  quoted  as 
{uniliar  examples:  Kriien  aawciated  with  roclcs  iS  another 
tart,  also,  tbey  always  were  loweat     Above  and  in  con- 
tact with  them  aaotber  group  of  strata  was  observed, 
which  had  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  those  below 
them  in  mineral  compositiooy  but  contained  rounded 
fragments  of  other  rodu,  and  when  these  fragments 
were  examined  they  were  found  to  be  identical  with  the 
roeks  oompedng  the  lower  strata.    This  second  series 
WIS  ehseited  to  be  coMrered  ^  another  gnmp  of  strata 
which  contained  shells  and  oonls,  bodies  iliat  bad  never 
been  seen  in  any  of  the  lower  strata.     Thus  it  was  clear, 
ts  Uie  including  substance  must  necessarily  be  formed 
SBbaeqnently  to  the  pebble  or  riiell  it  contains,  that  pre- 
vfoaa  to  the  fenBatiea  of  this  third  group  there  had  ex- 
Htsd  rocks  to  supply  the  imbedded  fragments*  and  to 
ooDtain  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  animals 
thu  once  inhabited  the  shells  must  have  have  lived. 
Ascending  stlU  higlier,  that  is,  observing  the  strata  as 
they  lay  ene  abwre  another  towards   the   surface,  W 
«ai  Sound  that  nany  were  entirely  composed  of  the  frag- 
Bteots  of  pre-existiag  rodot*  either  in  the  form  of  pebbles 
or  of  aaod  cemented  together ;  that  there  was  a  vast  in- 
rreue  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  imbedded  shells, 
the  btter  forming  very  often  entire  beds  of  rocic  many 
feet  In  thickneas;  and  that  the  remains  of  plants  began 
to  appear.    In  this  manner  certain  great  divisions  of 
tbe  strata  were  established,  by  very  clear  and  miaUibJe 
distinctive  characters.     But  it  was  reserved    for  an 
English  practical  mineral  surveyor  to  maice  a  discovery 
which  gave  a  new  direction  to  geological  Inquiries,  and 
which,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,  introduced  into  the 
Kienoe  a  degree  of  predsion  and  oertalnty  that  was  for- 
nftdy  unknown.     About  thirty-five  years  ago,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Smitb^  of  Churchill  in  OsLfordskire,  bv  an  extensive 
■ed«8  of  observations  in  different  parts  oi  England,  as- 
c^rtaiaed  that  particular  strata  were  characterized  by  the 
pnaeoee  «f  eertain  favU  or  petrified  shells,  which  were 
cither  oonfiaed  ezckisively  to  them  or  in  predominating 
ViaotUy,  or  were  of  rare  occurrence  in  other  strata;  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  identify  two  rocks  at  distant 
points  as  belonging  to  one  stratum,  when  mere  mineral 
ciancten  would  eitlier  have  left  him  in  uncertainty  or 
ksve  entipsly  failed  hi  deciding  the  question.     When 
Uiis  diaooveiy  became  known  to  geologists^  numerous 
ofaaervatioos  were  made  in  other  conutriea,  which  com- 
pteteljT  proved  tliat  the  principle  was  not  only  applicable 
in  thoae  tflaces  which  Mr  Smith  had  had  an  opportunity 
«f  ofaservhig,  but  that  it  held  good  generally,  and  through- 
out ths  whole  series  of  strata  from  the  lowest  in  which 
organic  remains  are  fiMmd  to  those  aearest  the  surface. 
Under  the  direction  of  this  guide,  geologists  have  been 
enabled  to  discover  lines  of  separation  in  the  great  divi- 
tioDs  wtich,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  established 
^  prior  okeenratlons,  pointing  out  distinct  epochs  of  do- 
pedtion,  and  revealing  a  succession  of  changes  in  the 
organic  snd  ioorganic  creation^  in  a  determinate  chron- 
Qlogical  order. 


it  be  washed  off  by  rains,  or  remored  by  some 
other  external  violence.  This  seems  to  have 
been  formed  from  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
decaying,  and  thus  ttmiing  into  its  sulistance. 
It  also  serves  again  as  a  storehouse,  from 
whence  animal  and  vegetable  nature  are  re- 
newed:  and  thus  are  all  vital  blessings  con- 
tinued   with    unceasing    circulation.      This 

On  examining  the  solid  cnist  of  the  earth,  we  find, 
in  the  first  place*  the  soil,  which  Is  composed  of  loose 
particles  of  rocks  reduced  to  fine  dust,  and  mixed  wiUi 
the  decayed  parts  of  vegetables  and  animals ;  then  be- 
neath this  is  found  clay,  sand,  or  gravel,  either  in  se- 
parate layers,  or  mingled  together;  and  last  of  all  we 
oooM  to  bard  rock,  placed  in  l^«rs«ne  above  the  other, 
and  these  prevail  to  the  greatest  depths  to  which  man 
has  penetrated.  These  layers  of  rocks  difier  from  eacli 
other,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
they  are  compoeed,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  farmed,  some  rocks  having  a  unlfonn  aystal^ 
lino  structure,  and  otbere  being  composed  of  the  frag- 
meats  of  older  rocks  firmly  eompaded  together.  I^Iin- 
gled  with  the  newer  rocks,  toc^  are  found  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals  converted  Into  petriiactloos,  while  in 
the  older  roclcs  there  are  no  traces  of  such  remains. 

The  first  division  of  rocks,  then,  Is  into— PHeiory, 
containing  no  organic  remains  of  plaints  or  animals ;  and. 
Secondary,  or  those  rocks  in  which  such  remains  are 
found. 

Many  kinds  of  rocks  are  disposed  in  layers  one  above  the 
other,  called  strata,  while  others,  again,  are  in  masses, 
without  any  appearance  of  such  an  arrangement. 
Hence  another  division  of  rocks  into  SbrntSfi^dwai.  Un- 
MtraHJkd. 

The  unstratified  rocks  are  those  which  have  been 
formed  by  intense  heat  In  the  interior  of  the  earth^s 
crust,  and  thrown  upwards  in  masses  mora  or  less  of  a 
crystaliine  character,  as  grenile,  greenstone,  lava. 
Hence  they  are  called  igneous  or  plutonic  rocks. 

Tlie  stratified  rocJu  are  those  which  have  been  formed 
of  the  worn  down  fragments  and  minute  particles  of  ig- 
neous rocks;  which  particles  having  been  depositing  from 
a  temporery  suspension  in  water,  the  term  tedimeKktrp 
has  been  used  as  characteristic  of  this  class. 

There  is  a  certain  position  in  which  rocks  and  strata 
are  found  to  be  arranged  in  their  natural  state,  which 
points  out  the  successive  periods  when  they  have  been 
formed  or  deposited.  There  Is  not  always,  it  Is  true, 
the  same  unvaried  succession:  in  seme  countries,  certain 
stmta  may  be  altogether  wanting,  and  one  or  two  kinds 
of  rocJcs  may  previdl  in  particular  districts  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others. 
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eartJi,  however,  is  not  to  be  supposed  entirely 
pure,  but  is  mixed  with  much  stony  and  gra- 
velly matter,  from  the  layers  lying  imme- 
diateiy  beneath  it.  It  generally  happens, 
that  the  soil  is  fertile  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  that  this  putrified  mould  bears  to  the 
gravelly  mixture;  and  as  the  former  predo- 
minates, so  far  is  the  vegetation  upon  it  more 
luxuriant  It  is  this  external  covering  that 
supplies  man  with  all  the  true  riches  he  en- 
joys.  He  may  bring  up  gold  and  jewels  from 
greater  depths  ;  but  they  are  merely  the  toys 
of  a  capricious  being,  things  upon  which  he 
has  placed  an  imaginary  value,  and  for  which 
fools  alone  part  with  the  more  substantial 
blessings  of  life.  ^  It  is  this  earth,"  says 
Pliny,'  ''that,  like  a  kind  mother,  receives 
us  at  our  birth,  and  sustains  us  when  born." 
It  is  this  alone  of  all  the  elements  around  us, 
that  is  never  found  an  enemy  to  man.  The 
body  of  waters  deluge  him  with  rains,  oppress 
him  with  hail,  and  drown  him  with  inunda- 
tions. The  air  rushes  in  storms,  prepares  the 
tempests,  or  lights  up  the  volcano;  but  the 
earth,  gentle  and  indulgent,  ever  subservient 
to  the  wants  of  man,  spreads  his  walks  with 
flowers,  and  his  table  with  plenty;  returns 
with  interest  every  good  committed  to  her 
care ;  and  though  she  produces  the  poison,  she 
still  supplies  the  antidote  ;  though  constantly 
teased  more  to  furnish  the  luxuries  of  man 
than  his  necessities,  yet  even  to  the  last,  she 
continues  her  kind  indulgence,  and  when  life 
is  over,  she  piously  covers  his  remains  in  her 
bosom. 

This  external  and  fniitful  layer  which 
covers  the  earth,  is,  as  was  said,  in  a  state  of 
continual  change.  Vegetables,  which  are 
naturally  fixed  and  rooted  to  the  same  place, 
receive  their  adventitious  nourishment  from 
the  surrounding  earth  and  water;  animals, 
which  change  irom  place  to  place,  are  sup- 
ported by  mese,  or  by  each  other.  Both, 
however,  having  for  a  time  enjoyed  a  life 
adapted  to  their  nature,  give  back  to  the  earth 
those  spoils,  which  they  had  borrowed  for  a 
very  short  space,  yet  still  to  be  quickened 
again  into  fresh  existence.  But  the  deposits 
they  make  are  of  very  dissimilar  kinds,  and 
the  earth  is  very  differently  enriched  by  their 
continuance :  those  countries  that  have  for  a 
long  time  supported  men  and  other  animals, 
having  been  observed  to  become  every  day 
more  barren;  while,  on  the  contrary,  those 
desolate  places,  in  which  vegetables  only  are 
abundantly  produced,  are  known  to  be  pos. 
sessed  of  amazing  fertility.  '*  In  regions 
which  are  uninhabited,"  *  says  Mr  Buffon, 
"  where   the  forests  are  not  cut  down,  and 
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where  animals  do  not  feed  upon  the  planUy 
the  bed  of  vegetable  earth  is  constantly  in- 
creasing.  In  all  woods,  and  even  in  those 
which  are  often  cut,  there  is  a  layer  of  earth 
of  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  which  has  been 
formed  by  the  leaves,  branches,  and  bark, 
which  fall  and  rot  upon  the  ground.  I  have 
frequently  observed  on  a  Roman  way,  which 
crosses  Burgundy,  for  a  long  extent,  tnat  there 
is  a  bed  of  black  earth,  of  more  than  a  foot 
thick,  gathered  over  the  stony  pavement,  oo 
which  several  trees,  of  a  very  considerabie 
size,  are  supported.  This  I  have  found  to  be 
nothing  else  than  an  earth  formed  by  decayed 
leaves  and  branches,  which  have  been  con- 
verted by  time  into  a  black  soiL  Now 
as  vegetables  draw  much  more  of  their  nour- 
ishment from  the  air  and  water  than  they 
do  from  the  earth,  it  must  follow  that  in 
rotting  upon  the  ground,  they  must  eive 
more  to  the  soil  than  they  have  taken  mm 
it  Hence,  therefore,  in  woods  kept  a  long 
time  without  cutting,  the  soil  below  in. 
creases  to  a  considerable  depth;  and  such 
we  actually  find  the  soil  in  those  Ameri- 
can wilds,  where  the  forests  hare  been  un- 
disturbed for  ages.  But  it  is  otherwise 
where  men  and  animals  have  long  subsisted : 
for  as  they  make  a  considerable  consumption 
of  wood  and  plants,  both  for  firing  and  other 
uses,  they  take  more  from  the  earth  than  they 
return  to  it;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the  bed 
of  vegetable  earth,  in  an  inhabited  country, 
must  be  always  diminishing  ;  and  must  at 
length  resemble  the  soil  of  Arabia  Petrea, 
and  other  provinces  of  the  east,  which  having 
been  long  inhabited,  are  now  become  plains 
of  salt  and  sand  ;  the  fixed  salt  always  re^ 
maining,  while  the  other  volatile  parts  have 
flown  away." 

If  from  this  external  surface  we  descend 
deeper,  and  view  the  earth  cut  perpendicu- 
larly downwards,  either  in  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  or  steepy  sea  shores,  or  going  still 
deeper,  if  we  observe  it  in  quarries  or  mines,  we 
shall  find  its  layers  regularly  disposed  in  their 
proper  order.  We  must  not  expect,  however, 
to  find  them  of  the  same  kind  or  thickness  in 
every  place,  as  they  differ  in  different  soils  or 
situations.  Sometimes  marl  is  seen  to  be  over 
sand,  and  sometimes  under  it  The  most  com- 
mon disposition  is,  that  under  the  first  earth  is 
found  gravel  or  sand,  then  clay  or  marl,  then 
chalk  or  coal,  marbles,  ores,  sands,  gravels ; 
and  thus  an  alteration  of  these  substances, 
each  growing  more  dense  as  it  sinks  deeper. 
The  clay,  for  instance,  found  at  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet,  is  usually  more  heavy  than  that 
found  not  far  from  the  surface.  In  a  well 
which  was  dug  at  Amsterdam,  to  the  depth  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  the  following  sub- 
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stancea  were  found  in  succession :  *  seven  feet 
of  Tegetable  earth,  nine  of  turf,  nine  of  soft 
city,  eight  of  sand,  four  of  earth,  ten  of  clay, 
foar  of  «arth,  ten  of  sand,  two  of  clay,  four 
of  Tfhite  sand,  one  of  soft  earth,  fourteen  of 
sand,  eight  of  clay  mixed  with  sand,  four  of 
Bea-sand  mixed  with  shells,  then  a  hundred 
and  two  feet  of  soft  clay,  and  then  thirty-one 
feet  of  sand. 

In  a  well  dug  at  Marly,  to  the  depth  of  a 
hundred  feet,  Mr  Bufibn  gives  us  a  still  more 
exact  enumeration  of  its  layers  of  earth. 
*'  Thirteen  of  a  reddish  gravel,  two  of  gravel 
mingled  with  a  vitrifiable  sand,  three  of  mud 
or  sume,  two  of  marl,  four  of  marly  stone, 
five  of  marl  in  dust  mixed  with  vitrifiahle 
sand,  six  of  very  fine  vitrifiable  sand,  three  of 
earthy  marl,  three  of  hard  marl,  one  of  gravel, 
one  of  eglantine,  a  stone  of  the  hardness  and 
grain  of  marble,  one  of  gravelly  marl,  one  of 
stony  marl,  one  of  a  coarser  kind  of  stony  marl, 
two  of  a  coarser  kind  still,  one  of  vitrifiable 
sand  mixed  with  fossiLshells,  two  of  fine  gra- 
re),  three  of  stcmy  marl,  one  of  coarse  powder, 
ed  marl,  one  of  stone  calcinable  like  marble, 
three  of  gray  sand,  two  of  white  sand,  one  of 
red  sand  streaked  with  white,  eight  of  gray 
sand  with  shells,  three  of  very  fine  sand,  three 
of  a  hard  gray  stone,  four  of  red  sand  streaked 
with  white,  three  of  white  sand,  and  fifteen  of 
reddish  vitrifiable  sand." 

In  this  manner  the  earth  is  every  where 
foond  in  beds  over  beds;  and,  what  is  still  re- 
markable, each  of  them,  as  far  as  it  extends, 
always  maintains  exactly  the  same  thickness. 
It  is  found  also,  that  as  we  proceed  to  consi. 
derable  depths,  every  layer  grows  thicker. 
Thus  in  the  adduced  instances  we  might  have 
observed,  that  the  last  layer  was  fifteen  feet 
thick,  while  most  of  the  others  were  not  above 
eight;  and  this  might  have  gone  much  deeper, 
for  aught  we  can  tell,  as  before  they  got 
through  it  the  workmen  ceased  digging. 

These  layers  are  sometimes  very  extensive, 
and  often  are  found  to  spread  over  a  space  of 
some  leagues  in  circumference.  But  it  must 
Dot  be  supposed  that  they  are  uniformly  con. 
tinaed  over  the  whole  globe  without  any  in- 
terruption ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  ever  at 
small  intervals,  cracked  through  as  it  were  by 
perpendicular  fissures  :  the  earth  resembling, 
in  this  respect,  the  muddy  bottom  of  a  pond, 
from  whence  the  water  has  been  dried  off  by 
the  sun  and  thus  gaping  in  several  chinks, 
which  descend  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
Its  surface.  These  fissures  are  many  times 
found  empty, but  oftener  closed  up  with  adven. 
titions  substances,  that  the  rain,  or  some  other 
accidental  causes,  have  conveyed  to  fill  their 
carities.     Their  openings  are  not  less  different 
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than  their  contents,  some  being  not  above  half 
an  inch  wide,  some  a  foot,  and  some  several 
hundred  yards  asunder.  Which  last  form 
those  dreadful  chasms  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Alps,  at  the  ed^e  of  which  the  traveller 
stands  dreading  to  look  down  at  the  immea- 
surabie  gulph  below.  These  amazing  clefts 
are  well  known  to  such  as  have  passed  these 
mountains,  where  a  chasm  frequently  presents 
itself  several  hundred  feet  deep,  and  as  many 
over,  at  the  edge  of  which  the  way  lies.  It 
often  happens  also,  that  the  road  leads  along 
the  bottom,  and  then  the  spectator  observes  on 
each  side  frightful  precipices  several  hundred 
yards  above  him  ;  the  sides  of  which  corres- 
pond so  exactly  with  each  other,  they  evi- 
dently seem  torn  asunder. 

But  these  chasms,  to  be  fouiid  in  the  Alps, 
are  nothing  to  what  Ovale  tells  us  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Andes.  These  amazing  moun- 
tains,  in  comparison  of  which  the  former  are 
but  little  hills,  have  their  fissures  in  propor- 
tion to  their  greatness.  In  some  places  they 
are  a  mile  wide,  and  deep  in  proportion ;  and 
there  are  some  others,  tiiat,  running  under 
ground,  in  extent  resemble  a  province. 

Of  this  kind  also  is  that  cavern  called 
EldenhoUy  in  Derbyshire,  which  Dr  Plott 
tells  us,  was  sounded  by  a  line  of  eight  and 
twenty  hundred  feet,  without  finding  the  hot- 
tom  or  meeting  with  water:  and  yet  the 
mouth  at  the  top  is  not  above  forty  yards 
over.  '  This  immeasurable  cavern  runs  per- 
pendicularly downward;  and  the  sides  of  it 
seem  to  tally  so  plainlv  as  to  show  that  they 
were  once  united.  Those  who  f  ome  to  visit 
the  place,  generally  procure  stones  to  be 
thrown  into  its  mouth ;  and  these  are  heard 
for  several  minutes ,  falling  and  striking  against 
the  sides  of  the  cavern,  producing  a  sound  that 
resembles  distant  thunder,  dying  away  as  the 
stone  goes  deeper.  ' 

Of  this  kind  also  is  that  dreadful  cavern 
described  by  Elian ;  his  account  of  which  the 
reader  may  not  have  met  with.  *  '*  In  the 
country  of  the  Arrian  Indians,  is  to  be  seen 
an  amazing  chasm,  which  is  called.  The 
Gulph  of  PkUo.  The  depth  and  the  recesses 
of  this  horrid  place  are  as  extensive  as  they 
are  unknown.  Neither  the  natives,  nor  the 
curious  who  visit  it,  are  able  to  tell  how  it  was 


8  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  il.  370. 
s  Dr  Plott  has  exaggerated  the  width  and  depth  of  this 
fearful  caTeni.  Mr  Lloyd,  who  descended  into  it,  found 
its  depth  to  be  1B6  feet  Its  mouth  is  20  feet  wide  one 
way,  and  50  another.  He  found  it  to  consist  of  two 
compartments,  the  first  was  in  shape  like  an  oven,  tlie 
other  resembled  the  dome  of  a  glass-house  fumare.  ^f  r 
Lloyd  says,  from  its  roof  were  hanging  stalactites,  from 
which  circumstance  we  may  conclude,  that  it  occurs  in 
a  lime-stone  rock, 
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first  made,  or  to  what  depths  it  desc^ida. 
The  Indiana  continually  drive  thither  great 
multitudes  of  animals,  more  tlian  three  thou- 
sand at  a  time,  of  different  kinds,  sheep, 
horses^  and  goats;  and,  with  an  absurd  su- 
perstition, force  them  into  the  cavity*  from 
whence  ihej  never  return.  Their  several 
sounds,  however,  are  heard  as  they  descend  ; 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  lowing  of  oxen,  and 
the  neighing  of  horses,  issuing  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern.  Nor  do  these  sounds 
cease,  as  the  place  is  continually  furnished 
with  a  fresh  supply." 

There  are  many  more  of  these  dreadful 
perpendicular  fissures  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth;  with  accounts  of  which,  Kircher, 
Gafiarellus,  and  others  who  have  given  his. 
tories  of  the  wonders  of  the  subterranean 
world ,  abundantly  supply  us.  The  generality 
of  readers^  however,  will  consider  uem  with 
less  astonbhment  when  they  are  informed  of 
their  being  common  all  over  the  earth ;  that  in 
everv  field,  and  every  quarry,  these  perpen^ 
dicular  fissures  are  to  be  found,  either  still 
gaping,  or  filled  with  matter  that  has  acci- 
dently  closed  their  interstices.  The  inatten- 
tive  spectator  neglects  the  inquiry,  but  their 
being  common  is  partly  the  cause  that  excites 
the  philosopher's  attention  to  them  :  the  irre- 
gularities  of  nature  he  is  often  content  to  let 
pass  uiexamined  ;  but  when  a  constant  and  a 
common  appearance  presents  itself,  every  re- 
turn of  the  object  is  a  fresh  call  to  his  curi- 
osity ;  and  the  chink  in  the  next  ouarry  be. 
comes  as  great  a  matter  of  wonder  as  the 
chasm  in  RLdenhole.  Philosophers  have  long, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
these  perpendicular  fissures,  which  our  own 
countrymen.  Woodward  and  Ray,  were  the 
first  that  found  to  be  so  common  and  untver- 
saL  Mr  Bufibn  supposes  them  to  be  cracks 
made  by  the  sun,  in  drying  up  the  earth, 
immediately  after  its  immersion  from  the  deep. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  is  very  probably  a  prin. 
cipal  cause ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  ascribe  to 
one  only,  what  we  find  may  be  the  result  of 
many.  Earthquakes,  severe  frosts,  bursting 
waters,  and  storms  tearing  up  the  roots  of 
trees,  have,  in  our  own  times,  produced  them; 
and  to  this  variety  of  causes  we  must,  at  pre- 
sent,  be  content  to  assign  those  that  have 
happened  before  we  had  opportunities  for  ob- 
servation. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF    CAVX8  AUD  SUBTEBllAirBOOB   PA88AGSS 

THAT  8IKK,  BUT  KOT  PSaPENDI€UIJaULT» 

INTO  TBB  XABTH. 

Iv  surveying  the  subterranean  wonders  ctf 
tlie  globe,  besides  those  fissures  that  descend 
perpendicularly,  we  frequently  find  others  that 
descend  but  a  little  way,  and  then  spread 
themsleves  often  to  a  great  extent  below  the 
surface.     Many  of  these  caverns,  it  most  be 
confessed,  may  be  the  production  of  art  and 
human  industry :  retreats  made  to  protect  the 
oppressed,  or  shelter  the  spoiler.     The  famous 
labyrinth  of  Candia,  for  instance,  is  supposeil 
to  be  entirely  the  work  of  art      Mr  Toume. 
fort  assures  us»  that  it  bears  the  impression  of 
human  industry  and  that  great  pains  have 
been  bestowed  upon  its  formation.     The  stone, 
quarry  of  Maastricht  is  evidently   made  by 
labour:  carts  enter   at  its  mouth,  and  load 
within,  then  return,  and  discharge  their  freight 
into  boats  that  lie  on  the  brink  of  the  river 
Maese.     This  quarry  is  so  large,  that  forty 
thousand  people  may  take  shelter  in  it :  and  it 
in  general  serves  for  this  purpose,  when  armiet 
march  that  way ;  becoming  then  an  impreg. 
nable  retreat  to  the  people  t^at  live  thereabout 
Nothing   can  be   more   beautiful   than    this 
cavern,  when  lighted  up  with  torches:  for  there 
are  thousands  of  square  pillars,  in  large  level 
vralks,   about    twenty    feet   high;    and    aU 
wrought  with  much  neatness  and  regularity. 
In  tlus  vast  grotto  there  is  very  little  rubbish ; 
which  shows  both  the  goodness  of  the  stone 
and  the  carefulness  of  the  workmen.     To  add 
to  its  beauty,  there  also  are  in  various  parts  of 
it,  little  pools  of  water,  for  the  convenience  of 
the  men  and  cattle.     It  is  remarkable  also^ 
that  no  droppings  are  seen  to  fall  from  ih^ 
roof,  nor  are  the  walks  any  way  wet  under 
foot,  except  in  cases  of  great  rains,  where  the 
water  gets  in  by  the  air  shafts.^     The  salt 
mines  in  Poland  are  still  more  spacious  than 
these.     Some  of  the  catacombs,  both  in  Egvpt 
and  Italy,  are  said  to  be  very  extensive,    fiut 
no  part  of  the  world  has  a  greater  number  ol 
artificial    caverns   than  Spain,   which   were 
made  to  serve  as  retreats  to  the  Christians 
against  the  fury  of  the  Moors,  when  the  lat- 
ter conquered  that  country.     However,  an  ac- 
count  of  the  works  of  art  does  not  properly 
belong  to  a  natural  history.     It  will  be  enough 
to  observe,  that  though  caverns  be  found  in 
every  country,  far  the  greatest  part  of  them 
have  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  nature 
only.     Their  size  is  found  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  have  effected,  and  their  forms  but 
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ill  ajdaiitod  to  the  conToniences  of  a  humu) 
babiUDoo.  In  Kine  pUeea  indoed,  wa  find 
mankiiMl  still  make  ate  of  them  u  koum ; 
putieuUrly  in  thoM  conntriei  where  the  cli- 
mate ii  ver^  aerere ;  *  but  in  general  the^ 
■re  deserted  by  erery  mce  of  meaner  siuhiiIj 
Mcept  the  bal  i  these  noctamal  iolitary  cret 
tures  are  nsually  the  only  Inhabitantj ;  and 
these  only  iii  auch  whow  descent  la  aioping, 
or,  at  least,  not  direotly  perpendicular. 

There  ia  scarcely  a  coontrj  in  the  world 
withoatita  n»tanl  cavema;  and  mauy  new 
ones  are  discovered  evary  day  Of  tlrase  in 
Bngland,  O«ker-hole,  the  Denl'a-bole,  and 
Peapark'bole,  have  been  often  deacribed. 
The  fomwr,  which  liei  on  the  aonth  aide  of 
Mcndip-hills,  *  within  a  mite  of  the  ton 
Wella,  ia  mnch  reaorted  to  hj  travallera.  To 
coaceiTB  a  joat  idea  of  this,  we  must  imagine 
a  precipice  of  more  than  a  bimdred  y«rda 
high,  on  the  side  of  a  monntain  which  ahelm 
,  iway  a  mil*  abore  iL  In  this  ia  an  opening 
notrery  large,  into  which  yon  enter,  going 
along  apon  a  rocky  uneven  paTement,  aome- 
limM  aacending,  and  Bontetimes  desoending. 
The  roof  of  it,  aa  you  advance,  grows  higher; 
uid  in  MOM  places  is  G%  feet  from  the  floor. 
In  aome  placea,  however,  it  is  so  tow  that  a 
man  must  stoop  to  pass.  It  extends  itaelf,  iit 
length,  aboot  two  hundred  yards:  and  from 
n»rf  put  of  the  roof  and  the  floor,  there  are 
bmied  sparry  concretions  of  Tarioos  figorea, 
■hat  bf  atroog  imaginatiwis  have  been  likened 
Id  men,  lions,  and  organs.  At  ttie  farthest 
part  of  this  cavern  rises  a  atresia  of  water, 
well  stored  with  6sh,  large  enough  to  tora  a 
milt,  and  which  dischargei  itself  near  the  en- 

Penpark-hole,  in  OlaacaateTalnre,  is  almost 
u  nmarkable  as  the  former.  Captain  Sturmy 
(leacended  into  this  by  a  rope,  twenty-five 
fatboBS  perpendicular,  and  at  the  bottom  found 
)  very  large  vaoh  in  the  shape  of  a  horie- 
■W.  The  Boors  consisted  of  a  kind  of  white 
■tooe  enamelled  with  lead  ore,  and  the  pen- 
duit  rocks  were  giaied  with  spar.  Walking 
Forward  on  this  stooy  pavement,  for  some  time, 
>>e  came  to  a  great  river,  twenty  fathoms 
broad,  and  e%ht  fathoms  deep  ;  and  having 
b««D  informed  that  it  ebbed  and  flowed  with 
the  sea,  he  renaiQed  in  this  gloomy  abode  for 
fire  hours  to  make  an  exact  observatinn.  He 
did  not  find,  however,  any  alteration  wbalM- 
tnt  Id  ita  appeannoe.  Bilt  his  curiosity  was 
ill  reqaited ;  for  it  cost  thn  unfortunate  gentle- 
man his  life;  immediately  after  Iris  return  he 
*a>  seiied  with  an  nnnaual  and  violent  head- 
uhe,  which  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which 
tw  died  soon  aftet,  ' 


But  of  all  the  suburrancan  eanrna  n»w 
known,  the  gratio  of  Antiparos  is  ths  most 
renwrkable,  as  well  for  its  extent  as  for  ths 
beauty  of  ita  sparry  inorustationa.     This  celo- 


nnurkiUe  u  IboM  tban  descrfbcd.  Tha  klaird  of 
9caA,  OD  th*  Dorth-wMt  eout  of  SmUtait,  prtHiiti, 
p«riMp«,  tka  mart  magnlSctnt  of  lb«  kind  in  exiilroe*. 
It  1>  ttuu  daicrlbMl  by  Sir  JoMpb  Btoka,  In  t  com- 
munication to  Mr  Pwiiicnt.  •' Wa  irare  ■»  ■ooner 
arrJ»ed,"  n^i  Sir  Jo«*ph,  "  tbsn  ne  wers  ilnifk 
with  ■  trMM  of  magnilleenM  which  eieaaiai  oar  «z- 
paelatloni,  though  hondtd,  as  *e  thoo^t,  on  di«  moM 
■nfiilne  Iwiilitiom.     Tha  tAiia  ti  ttuit  Iilaod,  s  all* 


in  I*ngth,  and  iait  a  mile  in  broadlh,  •opputcd  bf 
nagM  of  nitunl  plllvi,  moBXj  aboT«  SO  I««t  kigh, 
OTGiyitonB  being  fonnml  Into  a  cf rtalo  number  of  iMei 
■nd  angles,  slandnag  In  natunl  cokniotdM,  sccordng  as 
th*  ks^  or  piinti  <i  \tni  limed  thensojTOi:  upcn  a 
Orn  bMli  of  toUi  untonnHi  nxk,  abaca  thsu  tha  Un- 
tam  which  rtachei  to  th«  rail  or  tarfux  ol  Ihn  liluid, 
varied  In  [hkkaou  u  tha  iilaud  ItMlf  !>  foimad  Into 
hlUs  or  ttlieji;  <ach  bill,  which  hnng  onar  thg  eolannu 
baloir,  DinnlDgHlaBplapedlaMoti  nmeitf  Ihaai  abon 
riitf  HM  ia  tbiekssai,  from  tta«  baM  to  tha  potMt  Iwnnwl 

SUw  alofdng  of  tha  hilt «  ana  tide  alnuat  in  the  tbtft 
tboaouud  In  archltactura.  Compand  with  tbiawlut 
arg  the  nthedrUi  or  pataeal  built  by  man  7  Mira  mo- 
dels or  pl^tUnp'.  ImlUtiais  u  dlnluMfra  aS  bli  wocfci 
will  alwajB  ba,  when  compared  to  tboas  of  Datura. 
Whan  Ii  now  tha  boMt  of  tba  arehilictP  Rtguluitj, 
Ihe  ally  part  In  which  ho  fauclad  himself  to  eicead  Ui 
mlstira,  Nature,  l>  bare  found  In  har  possesaioa;  and 
hero  Ii  hu  been  for  ages  uodescrfbed.  Ig  not  thit  the 
•chnol  ohare  tha  ut  wu  originally  ttudled  t  and  what 
has  been  added  to  thh  hy  the  irhole  Ortttan  Kbuol? 
A  cipIUI  to  omamaat  the  column  of  nature,  of  witlch 
they  sould  expect  only  s  modal ;  and  lor  that  itecy  capl. 
lal  thaf  WOTS  olillgad  to  a  buih  of  jleanOaa:  how  aniplj 


',  011017  11000  being  ngnlir]]'  fonned  Inlo  a  certain 

iber  of  lidoa  and  uiglei,  t(U  In  a  short  time  we  ir- 

st  tha  mouth  of  a  care,  the  most  raagnlfleent,  I 

ntppose,  thai  baa  erer   been  deacribed    by  traTcllen. 

The  mind  can  bardlr  fomi  so  Idea  more  magnificent 

■uch  a  (pace  tupported  oa  each  tide  by  langes  of 

mi,  and  rooFed  'ay  the  bottoms  of  those  which  haie 

been  brolian  off  In  order  to  form  It  j  between  the  angles 

lA  which  ■  yellow  ttalsgmltic  matter  bai  been  exuded, 

' '  \  lerrei  to  define  the  angiei  precliety,  and  at  the 

lime  tary  the  coloor  with  a  gnat  deal  of  elegance  i 

J  render  II  itlll  more  agrerable,  tha  whole  la  lighted 

•rlthout,  to  that  the    farthest   eitremily  Is  lery 

plainly  seen  from  without;  and  the  air,  being  agltited 

by  the  flux  uid  reflux  of  the  tides,  li  perfectly  dry  and 

'holoaome,  free  enllreljr  from  tha  damp  tapour  with 

blch  natural  raToms  in  general  aboimii.     We  a^ed 

le  name  of  It.     Said  our  guide,  "  The  nTo  of  Fhatn.' 

ffhatisnUnR^"uidwe.     "  FTiinn  Mac  Cc^  yibava 

M  trasilalor  of  Otrian'i  nvrk  iias  called   PIpgal." 

Hawfoftunalc,  tbatin  this  case  we  chookl  meet  ultb 
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brated  casern  was  first  discovered  by  one 
Magni,  an  Italian  traveller,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  at  Antiparos,  an  inconsiderable 
island  of  the  Archipelago.^  The  account  he 
gives  of  it  is  long  and  inflated,  but  upon  the 
whole  amusing.  *'  Haying  been  informed/' 
says  he,  **  by  the  natives  of  Paros,  that  in  the 
little  island  of  Antiparos,  which  lies  about 
tivo  miles  from  the  former,  of  a  gigantic 
statue  that  was  to  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern  in  that  place,  it  was  resolved  that  we 
(the  French  consul  and  himself)  should  pay  it 
a  visit  III  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  after 
we  had  landed  on  the  island,  and  walked 
about  four  miles  through  the  midst  of  beauti- 
ful plains  and  sloping  woodlands,  we  at 
length  came  to  a  little  hill,  on  the  side  of 
which  yawned  a  most  horrid  cavern,  that  with 
its  gloom  at  first  struck  us  with  terror,  and  al- 
most  repressed  curiosity.  Recovering  the  first 
surprise,  however,  we  entered  boldly  ;  and  had 
not  proceeded  above  twenty  paces,  when  the 
supposed  statue  of  the  giant  presented  itself 
to  our  view.  We  quickly  perceived,  that 
.  what  the  ignorant  natives  had  been  terrified 
at  as  a  giant  was  nothing  more  than  a  sparry 
concretion,  formed  by  the  water  dropping  from 
the  roof'  of  the  cave,  and  by  degrees  harden- 
ing into  a  figure  that  their  fears  had  formed 
into  a  monster.  Incited  by  this  extraordinary 
appearance,  we  were  induced  to  proceed  still 
farther,  in  quest  of  new  adventures  in  the  sub- 
terranean abode.      As  we  proceeded,  new 

ttie  remembnnce  of  that  chief,  whose  existence,  m  well 
M  that  of  the  whole  Epic  poem.  Is  almost  doubted  in 
England. 

The  following  are  the  dlnaensioos  of  the  cave. 

Length  of  the  care  from  the  arch  withont,    .      871  feet 
From  the  pitch  of  the  arch.  ...    200 

Breadth  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth*  53 

At  the  ihrther  end. SO 

Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth,  ...  117 
Height  of  the  erch  at  the  end,  .  .  .  .  7S 
Height  of  laoQtddepUlar,  ....  89 
Of  one  at  the  nortli-weBt  comer.  ...  04 
Depth  of  the  water  at  the  month,  ...  18 
At  the  bottom, 9 

In  Tolcauic  regions  there  are  many  caves,  formed  by 
the  blisters  of  the  lave,  which  flows  during  the  eruption 
of  volcanic  mountains.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  one  of  that  kind  by  Sir  George  M'Kenzie,  which  he 
met  with  during  his  travels  in  Iceland,  in  the  year  1810, 
in  a  valley  near  Havneoird.  '<  We  proceeded  to  a  cave 
(says  Sir  George,)  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward.  It 
was  nothing  more  than  an  extensive  hollow,  formed  by 
one  of  those  blisters  or  bubbles,  hundreds  of  which  we 
have  walked  over.  Many  of  these  are  of  considerable 
depth  and  great  length.  The  bottom  of  this  was  covered 
ivith  ico,  and  numerous  icicles  hung  from  the  roof. 
Having  lighted  our  lamps,  we  went  to  the  end  of  the 
cave,  the  distance  of  which,  from  the  entrance,  we  found 
to  be  fifty-five  yards,  the  height  not  being  in  general 
more  than  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  inside  was  lined 
with  melted  matter  disposed  in  various  singular  forms." 

1  Kircher  Mund.  sub.  112,  I  have  translated  a  part 
of  Kircher's  description,  rather  than  Toumefort's,  as  the 
latter  was  written  to  support  an  hypothesis. 


wonders  offered  themselves :  the  spars,  formed 
into  trees  and  shrubs,  presented  a  kind  of 
petrified  grove  ;  some  white,  some  green  ;  and 
all  receding  in  due  perspective.  They  struck 
us  with  the  more  amazement,  as  we  knew 
them  to  be  mere  productions  of  nature,  who, 
hitherto  in  solitude,  had,  in  her  plajful  mo- 
ments,  dressed  the  scene,  as  if  for  her  own 
amusement. 

'*  But  we  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  few  of  the 
wonders  of  the  place;  and  were  introduced 
only  into  the  portico  of  this  amazing  temple. 
In  one  comer  of  this  half-illumined  recess 
there  appeared  an  opening  of  about  three  feet 
wide,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  place  totally 
dark,  and  that,  one  of  the  natives  asstired  as, 
contained  nothing  more  than  a  reservoir  of 
water.      Upon   £is  we  tried,  by  throwing 
down  some  stones,  which  rumbling  al<»ig  the 
sides  of  the  descent  for  some  time,  the  sound 
seemed  at  last  quashed  in  a  bed  of  water.    In 
order,  however,  to  be  more  certain,  we  sent 
in  a  Levantine  mariner,  who,  by  the  promise 
of   a  good  reward,  with  a  flambeau  in  his 
hand,  ventured   into  this  narrow   aperture. 
After  continuing  within  it  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  he  returned,  carrying  some  beau- 
tiful pieces  of  white  spar  in  his  hand,  which 
art  could  neither  imitate  nor  eoual.     Upon 
being  informed  bv  him  that  the  place  was  full 
of  these  beautiful  incrustations,  I  ventured  in 
once  more  with  him  for  about  fifty  paces,  an- 
xiously and  cautiously  descending  by  a  steep 
and  dangerous  way.     Finding,  however,  that 
we  came  to  a  precipice  which  led  into  a  spa* 
cious  amphitheatre,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  still 
deeper  than  any  other  part,  we  returned,  and 
being  provided  with  a  ladder,  flambeaux,  and 
other  things  to  expedite  our  descent,  our  whole 
company,   man  by  man,  ventured  into  the 
same  opening,  and  descending  one  after  an- 
other we  at  last  saw  ourselves  altogether  in 
the  most  magnificent  part  of  the  cavern. 

"  Our  candles  being  now  ail  lighted  up, 
and  the  whole  place  completely  illuminated, 
never  could  the  eye  be  presented  with  a  more 
glittering,  or  a  more  magnificent  scene.  The 
roof  all  hung  with  solid  icicles,  transparent 
as  glass,  yet  solid  as  marble.  The  eye  could 
scarcely  reach  the  lofty  and  noble  ceiling;  the 
sides  were  regularly  formed  with  spars ;  and 
the  whole  presented  the  idea  of  a  magnificent 
theatre,  illuminated  with  an  immense  profu- 
sion of  lights.  The  floor  consbted  of  solid 
marble;  and  in  several  places  magnificent 
columns,  thrones,  altars,  and  other  objects  ap. 
peared,  as  if  nature  had  designed  to  mock  the 
curiosities  of  art  Our  voices,  upon  speaking 
or  singing,  were  redoubled  to  an  astonishing 
loudness,  and  upon  the  firing  of  a  gun,  the 
noise  and  reverberations  were  almost  deafen- 
ing.    In  the  midst  of  this  grand  amphitheatre 
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rose  a  concretion  of  aboat  fifteen  feet  bigb, 
that  in  some  measure  resembled  an  altar; 
from  which  y  taking  the  hint,  we  caused  mass 
to  be  celebrated  there.  The  beautiful  columns 
that  shot  up  round  the  altar,  appeared  like 
candlesticks ;  and  many  other  natural  objects 
represented  the  customary  ornaments  of  this 
sacrament 

*'  Below  even  this  spacious  grotto  there 
seemed  another  cavern ;  down  which  I  ven- 
tared  with  mj  former  mariner,  and  descend- 
ed about  fifty  paces  by  means  of  a  rope.  I 
at  last  arrived  at  a  small  spot  of  level  ground, 
where  the  bottom  appeared  different  from  that 
of  the  amphitheatre,  being  composed  of  a  soft 
clay  yielding  to  the  pressure,  and  in  which  I 
thrust  a  stick  io  about  six  feet  deep.  In  this, 
however,  as  above,  numbers  of  the  roost  beau- 
tifal  crystals  were  formed,  one  of  which  par. 
ticularlv  resembled  a  table.  Upon  our  egress 
from  this  amazing  cavern,  we  perceived  a 
Greek  inscription  upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth, 
but  so  obliterated  by  time  that  we  could  not 
read  it  It  seemed  to  import  that  one  Anti- 
pater,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  had  come 
thither,  but  whether  he  penetrated  into  the 
depths  of  the  cavern,  he  does  not  think  fit  to 
inform  us." 

Sach  is  the  account  of  this  beautiful  scene 
as  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Kircher.  We 
hare  another,  and  a  more  copious  description 
of  it  by  Toumefort,  which  is  in  every  body's 
bands;  but  I  have  g^ven  the  above,  both  be- 
cause it  was  communicated  by  the  first  dis- 
coverer, and  because  it  is  a  simple  narrative 
of  facts,  without  any  reasoning  upon  them. 
According  to  Toumefort's  account,  indeed,  we 
might  conclude  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
•pars  in  this  grotto  that  it  must  every  year  be 
growing  narrower,  and  that  it  must  in  time  be 
choked  up  with  them  entirely ;  but  no  such 
thing  has  happened  hitherto,  and  the  grotto 
at  this  day  continues  as  spacious  as  we  ever 
knew  it 

This  is  not  a  place  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
seeming  vegetation  of  those  stony  substances, 
with  which  this  and  almost  every  cavern  are 
incnisted ;  it  is  enough  to  observe,  in  general, 
that  they  are  formed  by  an  accumulation  of 
that  little  gpitty  matter  which  is  carried  thither 
by  the  waters,  and  which  in  time  acquires  the 
hardness  of  marble.  What  in  this  place  more 
imports  us  to  know,  is  how  these  amazing  hol- 
lows in  the  earth  came  to  be  formed.  And  I 
think,  in  the  three  instances  above  mentioned, 
it  is  pretty  evident,  that  their  excavation  has 
been  owing  to  water.  These  finding  subter- 
raneous passages  under  the  earth,  and  by  long 
degrees  hollowing  the  beds  in  which  they 
flowed,  the  ground  above  them  has  slipt  down 
closer  to  their  sur&ce,  leaving  the  upper  layers 
^^  the  earth   or   stone   still   suspended:    the 


ground  that  sinks  upon  the  face  of  the  waters 
forming  the  floor  of  the  cavern ;  the  ground 
or  rock,  that  keeps  suspended,  forming  the 
roof :  and  indeed,  there  are  but  few  of  these 
caverns  found  without  water,  either  within 
them,  or  near  enough  to  point  out  their  forma- 
tion. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  BONBS,  DAMPS,  AND   MINERAIi   VAPOURS. 

Tub  caverns  which  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, generally  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Two  hundred 
feet,  at  the  utmost,  is  as  much  as  the  lowest 
of  them  is  found  to  sink.  The  perpendicular 
fissures  run  much  deeper;  but  few  persons 
have  been  bold  enough  to  venture  down  to 
their  deepest  recesses;  and  some  few  who  have 
tried  have  been  able  to  bring  back  no  tidings  of 
the  place,  for  unfortunately  they  left  their  lives ' 
below.  The  excavations  of  art  have  conduct- 
ed us  much  farther  into  the  bowels  of  the 
globe.  Some  mines  in  Hungary  are  known 
to  be  a  thousand  yards  perpendiculat  down- 
wards ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  by  good 
authority,  of  a  coal  mine  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, a  hundred  yards  deeper  still. 

It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  inquire 
into  the  peculiar  contrivance  and  construction 
of  these,  which  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
history  of  fossils.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve in  this  place,  that  as  we  descend  into  the 
mines,  the  various  layers  of  earth  are  seen  as 
we  have  already  described  them ;  and  in  some 
of  these  are  always  found  the  metals  or  minerals 
for  which  the  mine  has  been  dug.  Thus  fre- 
quently gold  is  found  dispersed  and  mixed  with 
clay  and  gravel ; '  sometimes  it  is  mingled  with 
other  metallic  bodies,  stones,  or  bitumens  ; ' 
and  sometimes  united  with  that  most  obstinate 
of  all  substances,  platina,  from  which  scarce 
any  art  can  separate  it.  Silver  is  sometimes 
found  quite  pure,'  sometimes  mixed  with 
other  substances  and  minerals.  Copper  is 
found  in  beds  mixed  with  various  substances, 
marbles,  sulphurs,  and  pjnrites.  Tin,  the  ore 
of  which  is  heavier  than  that  of  any  other 
metal,  is  generally  found  mixed  with  every 
kind  of  matter  :*  lead  is  also  equally  common: 
and  iron,  we  well  know,  can  be  extracted 
from  all  the  substances  upon  earth. 

The  variety  of  substances  which  are  thus 
found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  their  na- 
tive state,  have  a  very  different  appearance 
from  what  they  are  afterwards  taught  to  as. 


1  UUoa,  vol.  il.  p.  47a  *  Ibid, 

s  Macquer's  Chymistry,  p.  316     *  HiU's Fossils, p.  68H. 
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80016  by  human  industry.  The  riohest  metals 
are  very  often  less  glittering  and  splendid 
than  the  most  useless  marcasites;  and  the 
basest  ores  are  generally  the  roost  beautiful  to 
the  eye. 

This  variety  of  substances,  which  compose 
the  internal  parts  of  our  globe,  is  productive 
of  equal  varieties,  both  above  and  below  its 
surface.  The  combination  of  the  different 
minerals  with  each  other,  the  heats  which 
arise  from  their  mixture,  the  vapours  they  dif- 
fuse,  the  fires  which  they  generate,  or  the 
colds  which  they  sometimes  produce,  are  all 
either  noxious  or  salutary  to  man ;  so  that  in 
this  great  elaboratory  of  nature,  a  thousand 
benefits  and  calamities  are  forging,  of  which 
we  are  wholly  unconscious;  and  it  is  happy 
for  us  that  we  are  so. 

Upon  our  descent  into  mines  of  considerable 
aepth,  the  cold  seems  to  increase  from  the 
mouth  as  we  descend  ;*  but  after  passing  very 
low  down,  we  begin  by  degrees  to  come  into 
a  warmer  air,  which  sensibly  grows  hotter  as 
we  go  deeper,  till  at  last,  tiie  labourers  can 
scarcely  bear  any  covering  as  they  continue 
working. 

This  difference  in  the  air  was  supposed  by 
Boyle  to  proceed  from  magasdnes  of  fire  that 
lay  nearer  the  centre,  and  that  diffused  their 
heat  to  the  adjacent  regions.  But  we  now 
know  that  it  may  be  ascribed  to  more  obvious 
causes.  In  some  mines,  the  composition  of 
the  earth  all  around  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
upon  the  admission  of  water  or  air,  it  fre- 
quently becomes  hot,  and  often  bursts  out  into 
eruptions.  Besides  this,  as  the  external  air 
cannot  readily  reach  the  bottom,  or  be  renew- 
ed there,  an  observable  heat  is  perceived  be. 
low,  without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the 
central  heat  for  an  explanation. 

Hence,  therefore^  there  are  two  principal 
causes  of  the  warmth  at  the  bottom  of  mines: 
the  beat  of  the  substances  of  which  the  sides 
are  composed ;  and  the  want  of  renovation  in 
the  air  below.  Any  sulphureous  substance, 
mixed  with  iron,  produces  a  very  great  heat, 
by  the  admission  of  water.  If,  for  instance, 
a  quantitv  of  sulphur  be  mixed  with  a  proper, 
tionable  share  of  iron  filings,  and  both  kneaded 
together  into  a  soft  paste,  with  water,  they 
wul  soon  grow  hot,  and  at  last  produce  a 
flame.  This  experiment,  produced  by  art,  is 
very  commonly  effected  within  the  faiowels  of 
the  earth  by  nature.  Sulphurs  and  irons  are  in- 
timately blended  together,  and  want  onlv  the 
mixture  of  water  or  air  to  excite  their  heat ; 
and  this,  when  once  raised,  is  communicated 
to  all  bodies  that  lie  within  the  sphere  of  their 
operation.  Those  beautiful  minerals  called 
marca$iie$  and  pyntes,  are  often  of  this  com- 

1  Bcyto,  Tel.  lii.  p   83S 


position  ;  and  wherever  they  are  found,  either 
by  imbibing  the  moisture  of  the  air,  or  haring 
been  by  any  meanA  combined  vrith  water, tbey 
render  the  mine  considerably  hot* 

The  want  of  fresh  air  also,  at  these  depths, 
is,  as  we  have  said,  another  reason  for  their 
being  found  much  hotter.  Indeed,  without 
the  assistance  of  art,  the  bottom  of  most  mines 
would,  from  this  cause,  be  insupportable.  To 
remedy  this  inoonvenieoce,  (he  miners  are 
often  obliged  to  sink,  at  some  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  pit  wh^e  they 
are  at  work,  another  pit,  which  joins  the  for- 
mer below,  and  which,  in  Derbyshire,  is 
called  an  oir-^hafL  Through  this  the  air  cir- 
culates; and  thus  the  workmen  are  enabled  tn 
breathe  freely  at  the  bottom  of  the  place ; 
which  becomes,  as  Mr  Boyle  affirms ,  very 
commodious  for  respiration,  and  ftlse  very 
temperate  as  to  heat  and  cold."  Mr  Locke, 
however,  who  has  left  us  an  account  of  the 
Mendip  mines,  seems  to  present  a  different 
picture.  '*  The  descent  into  these  is  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  and  dangerous  ;  for  they  are 
not  sunk  like  wells,  perpendicularly,  but  as 
the  crannies  of  the  rocVs  happen  to  ran.  The 
constant  method  is  to  swing  down  by  a  rope 
placed  under  the  arms,  and  clamber  along  by 
applying  both  feet  and  hands  to  the  sides  of 
the  narrow  passage.  The  air  is  conveyed 
into  them  through  a  little  passage  that  runs 
along  the  sides  m>m  the  top,  where  they  set 
up  some  turfs,  on  the  lee-side  of  the  hole,  to 
catch  and  force  it  down.  These  turfs  being 
removed  to  the  windy  side,  or  laid  over  tlie 
mouth  of  the  hole,  the  miners  below  presently 
want  breath,  and  faint ;  and  if  sweet-An>eIling 
flowers  chance  to  be  placed  there,  they  irnme* 
diately  lose  their  fragrancy«  and  stink  like 
carrion."  An  air  so  putrefying  can  never  be 
very  commodious  for  respiration. 

indeed,  if  we  examine  the  complexion  cf 
most  miners,  we  shall  be  very  well  able  to 
form  a  judgment  of  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  place  where  they  are  confined.  Their 
pale  and  sallow  looks  show  how  much  the  air 
is  damaged  by  passing  through  diose  deep 
and  winding  ways,  that  are  rendered  humid 
by  damps,  or  warmed  with  noxious  exhala- 
tions.  But  although  every  mine  is  unwhole- 
some, all  are  not  equally  sa  Coal-mines  are 
generally  less  noxious  than  those  of  tin ;  tin 
lan  those  of  copper ;  but  none  are  so  dread- 
fully destructive  as  those  of  quicksilver,  k  t 
the  mines  near  the  village  of  Idra,  nothing 
can  adequately  describe  the  deplorable  infir- 
mities of  such  as  fill  the  hospital  there ;  ema- 
ciated and  crippled,  every  limb  contracted  or 
convulsed,  and  some  in  a  manner  transpiring 
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quicksilver  at  every  pore.  There  was  ooe 
toan,  says  Dr  Pope,  who  was  not  in  the 
nunes  above  half  a  jear,  and  yet  whose  body 
was  so  impregnated  widi  this  mineral,  that 
putting  a  piece  of  brass  money  in  his  month, 
or  rubbing  it  between  his  fingers,  it  imme- 
diately became  as  white  as  if  it  had  been 
washed  oyer  with  qaicksilver.  In  this  man- 
ner all  the  workmen  are  killed  sooner  or 
later ;  first  becoming  paralytic,  and  then  dying 
consumptive :  and  all  this  they  sustain  for  the 
trifling  reward  of  sevenpence  a-day. 

But  these  metallic  mines  are  not  so  noxious 
from  their  own  vapours,  as  from  those  of  the 
substances  with  which  the  ores  are  usually 
united,  such  as  arsenic,  cinnabar,  bitumen,  or 
vitriol.     From  the  fumes  of  these,  variously 
combined,  and  kept  inclosed,  are   produced 
those  various  damps,  that  put  on  so  many 
dreadful    forms,  and  are  usually    so  fatal. 
Sometimes  these  noxious  vapours  are  perceiv- 
ed by  the  delightful  fragrance  of  their  smell,' 
somewhat    resembling    the    pea*blos8om    in 
bloom,  from  whence  one  kind  of  damp  has  its 
name.      The  miners  are  not  deceived,  how- 
ever»  by   its  flattering  appearances;  but  as 
they  have  thus  timely  notice  of  its  coming, 
they   avoid   it  while  it  continues,  which  is 
generally  during  the  whole  summer  season. 
Another  shows  its  approach  by  the  burning  of 
the  candles,  which  seem  to  collect  their  flame 
into  a   globe  of  light,  and  thus  gradually 
lessen,  tul  they  are  quite  extinguished.   From 
this,  also,  the  miners  frequently  escape  ;  how- 
ever,  such  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  caught 
in  it,  either  swoon  away,  and  are  suffocated, 
or  slowly  recover  in  excessive  agonies.     Here 
also  is  a  third,  called  the  fulmiruUing  elamp, 
much  more  dangerous  than  either  of  the  for- 
mer, as  it  strikes  down  all  before  it  like  a  flash 
of  gunpowder,  without  giving  any  warning 
of  its  approach.     But  there  is  another,  more 
deadly  than  all  the  rest,  which  is  found  in 
those  places  where  the  vapour  has  been  long 
confined,  and  has  been,  by  some  accident,  set 
free.     The  air  rushing  out  from  thence,  al- 
ways goes  upon  deadly  errands :  and  scarce 
any  escape  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  its 
operations. 

Some  colliers  in  Scotland,  working  near  an 
old  mine  that  had  been  long  closed  up,  hap. 
pened,  inadvertently,  to  open  a  hole  into  it, 
from  the  pit  where  they  were  then  employed. 
By  great  good  fortune,  they  at  that  time  per- 
ceived their  error,  and  instantly  fled  for  their 
lives.  The  next  day,  however,  they  were  re- 
solved  to  renew  their  work  in  the  same  pit, 
and  eight  of  them  ventured  down,  without 
any  great  apprehensions ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
%ot  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
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pit,  but,  coming  within  the  vapour,  they  all 
instantly  dropped  down  dead,  as  if  they  had 
been  shot  Amongst  these  unfortunate  poor 
men,  there  was  one  whose  wife  was  informed 
he  was  stifled  in  the  mine :  and,  as  he  hap. 
pened  to  be  next  the  entrance,  she  so  far  ven- 
tured down  as  to  see  where  he  lay.  As  she 
approached  the  place,  the  sight  of  her  bus. 
iMindrinspired  her  with  a  desire  to  rescue  him, 
if  possible,  from  that  dreadful  situation; 
though  a  little  reflection  might  have  shown 
her  it  was  then  too  late.  But  nothing  could 
deter  her ;  she  ventured  forward,  and  had 
scarce  touched  him  with  her  hand,  when  the 
damp  prevailed,  and  the  misguided,  but  faith- 
ful creature,  fell  dead  by  his  side.* 


'The  mode  of  working  coal-minei  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  couotry,  partly  ou  account  of  the  situation 
of  the  seams  of  coal  in  the  ground,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  customs  peculiar  to  the  spots.  That  which  we 
are  about  to  describe  is  the  method  usually  adopted  in 
the  Newcastle  coal  field ;  the  chief  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject  being  contained  in  the  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons in  1829  and  1830,  by  Mr  Buddie  and  Mr  Taylor, 
eminent  engineers  or  coal  viewers,  and  of  large  experi- 
ence in  the  north  of  England  collieries. 

No  instances  occur  in  this  country  of  beds  of  coal 
lying  so  near  the  surface  Uiat  they  can  be  worked  in  opeu 
day  like  a  stone  quarry,  nor  are  they  often  met  with  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that  the  mines  can  be  pushed  for- 
ward in  a  horizontal  direction.  When,  therefore,  a 
coal-field  is  to  be  won,  as  It  is  technically  called,  that  is, 
when  the  coals  are  to  be  taken  out,  the  first  step  is  to  sink 
a  perpendicular  circular  shaft  like  a  great  well,  in  order 
to  get  at  the  coal,  and  by  which  tlie  minei's  or  pitmen 
descend,  and  the  coal  is  brought  to  the  surface.  The 
sum  required  for  winning  a  field  of  coal,  that  is,  the 
coal  under  a  certain  portion  of  land  marked  out  on  the 
surface,  is  sometimes  so  considerable,  and  the  risk  of 
failure  so  great,  that  veiy  few  individuals  venture  upon 
it  on  their  sole  account.  They  are  usually  won  by  a 
company,  called  adventurers,  who  take  a  lease  from  th«; 
proprietor.  On  the  river  Tyne  tliere  are  only  five  pro- 
prietors, out  of  the  forty*one  coUieries,  who  work  their 
own  mines,  and  on  the  river  Wear  there  are  only  three 
out  of  eighteen  collieries ;  all  the  rest  are  in  tlie  hands 
of  lessees  or  adventurers.  The  capital  is'  raised  by 
shares,  often  of  small  amount,  and  being  transferable,  are 
constantly  in  the  market.  Collieries  vary  exceedingly 
as  to  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  win  them,  the 
difierence  being  so  great  as  from  J(  10,000  to  £160,000. 
One  of  the  difficulties  in  sinking  a  shaft  is  passing 
through  quicksands;  another  is  the  inunense  quantities 
of  w^er  which  are  met  with  in  certain  parts  of  the  stra- 
tification, generally  within  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  from 
the  surface  which  is  always  4ammed  back  by  a  tub. 
Mr  Buddie  mentions  a  sha&  in  which  he  had  to  apply 
forty  fathoms,  that  is,  S^40  feet,  of  cast-iron  tubbing. 
Besides,  one  shaft  is  not  sufficient,  another  being  re- 
quired for  drawing  up  the  water  and  for  ventilating  the 
mine. 

The  depth  of  the  mines  is  venr  various ;  in  one  place 
near  Jarrow,  about  five  miles  vrom  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  on  its  southern  bank,  the  high  main  coal  of  the 
Tyne  is  found  within  42  feet  of  the  ground,  and  the 
same  coal  lies  under  Jarrow  lake  more  than  1200  feet  from 
the  sur&oe.  This  great  depth  Is  not  reached  by  one 
perpendicular  shaft,  but  a  shaft  and  steam-engine  under 
ground,  with  descending  inclined  planes.     A  great  im- 
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Thus,  the  vapours  found  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  are  very  various  in  their  ef- 
fects upon  the  constitution  :  and  they  are  not 
less  in  their  appearanoe.     There  are  many 

proveroent  wai  made  by  this  erection  of  steam-engines 
to  be  worked  in  the  pits  uoderground,  and  which  first 
took  place  in  1804. 

The  pit  having  been  sunk  to  a  sufllciently  thick  seam 
of  coal,  the  process  of  excavating  it  begins,  by  cutting 
out  the  cosl  laterally  in  what  are  sailed  galleries.  In 
the  Newcastle  mines  large  masses  of  the  coal,  named 
pillars,  are  left  to  support  the  roof,  at  short  intervals,  but 
in  Stahbrdshire  the  whole  of  the  coal  is  taken  away,  and 
tlie  roof  of  the  mine  is  suffered  to  fall  down,  care  being 
taken  to  support  it  so  iar  as  not  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  the  workmen.  One  set  of  workmen  is  employed  in 
digging  out  the  coal,  and  another  in  removing  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  from  whence  it  is  drawn  up  by  ma. 
chlnery  to  the  surface.  The  work  of  the  miners  is  very 
laborious,  especially  where  the  seams  are  so  thin  as  to 
prevent  their  being  in  an  erect  posture. 

In  many  collieries,  after  the  whole  of  the  coal  has 
been  got  out  in  the  ordinary  way  of  working,  they 
gradually  cut  away  a  part  of  the  pillars  of  coal  which  had 
been  left  at  intervals,  for  the  support  of  the  roof,  sub- 
stituting props  of  timber ;  and  sometimes  the  whole  of 
the  pillar  may  be  taken  away  without  the  roof  iklling  i» 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  impede  the  workman  in  other 
parts  of  the  mine.  When  the  whole  of  the  coal  has 
been  excavated  and  the  roof  does  not  fall  down,  vast 
empty  spaces  or  wastes  are  left,  whicJi  very  generally 
after  a  while,  become  filled  with  water,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  adjoining  collieries. 

The  chief  accidents  to  which  collieries  are  exposed, 
besides  that  of  the  roof  and  floor  coming  together,  by 
the  pressure  over  the  places  where  the  coal  has  been 
worked  out,  are  inundations  of  water,  and  explosions  of 
gaiu  The  quantity  of  water  wliich  Hows  into  the  mines 
is  sometimes  quite  enormous,  and  the  expense  of  draw- 
ing it  off  by  pumps  worked  by  steam-engines  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  charges  of  a  colliery.  Mr  Buddie  states, 
that  in  one  with  which  he  is  connected,  they  draw 
eighteen  times  the  weight  of  water  which  they  do  of 
coal.  It  very  often  happens  that  a  mine  is  drowned 
by  an  accidental  opening  into  an  old  working  filled  with 
water. 

But  of  sll  the  accidents  to  which  coal-mines  are  ex- 
posed»  the  explosions  of  inflammable  gas  or  fire-damp 
are  the  most  frequent,  and  by  hi  the  most  calamitous  in 
their  consequences.  All  coal,  even  the  charcoal-like 
variety  called  anthracite,  appears  to  contain,  in  its  natu- 
ral  state  while  underground,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
free  uncombined  gas,  which  it  parts  with  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  or  when  it  is  relieved  fpom  great  superincum- 
bent pressure.  The  gas  is  evolved  from  the  coal  in 
great  quantity  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  mines; 
and  instances  have  been  known  of  explosions  on  board 
of  ships  laden  with  fresh-worked  coals.  Coals  lying 
deep  give  out  more  gas  than  those  near  the  surface,  be- 
cause there  are  openings  at  the  surface  by  which  it  escapes; 
but  in  the  deep  mines  it  cannot  have  such  an  outlet, 
and  therefore  it  accumulates  in  sll  the  fissures  of  the 
stone  above  the  coal,  and  this  sort  of  natursi  distillation 
is  coostaiitly  going  on.  The  fissures  of  the  roof  are  in 
some  pUces  very  great,  and  there  are  sometimes  miles 
of  communication  from  one  fissure  to  another:  they  may 
be  eonsidered  as  natural  gasometers,  and  having  no  out- 
let, and  the  process  of  distillation  constantly  going  on, 
the  gas  becomes  accumulated  in  them  in  a  very  highly 
condensed  state,  the  degree  of  condensation  depending 
on  the  thickness  of  the  surrounding  rock  and  the  quan* 
tity  poured  in.  In  the  course  of  pursuing  the  workings, 
the  miners  sometimes  cut  across  one  of  those  fissures^  or ' 


kinds  that  seemingly  are  no  way  prejudicial 
to  health,  but  in  which  the  workmen  breathe 
freely ;  and  yet  in  these,  if  a  lighted  candle 
be  introduced,  they  immediately  take  fire,  and 

approach  so  near  to  it,  that  the  intervening  rock  beeosne 
too  weak  to  resist  the  elastic  force  of  the  compressed 
gas;  it  gives  way,  and  then,  in  either  case,  Uie  gas 
rushes  out  vrith  immense  force.  These  Uottert,  as  they 
are  called,  emit  sometimes  as  much  as  700  hogsheads  ef 
gas  in  a  minute,  and  oontintte  in  a  state  of  activity  fiar 
many  months  together.  Sir  James  Lowther  found  a 
uniform  current  of  gas  in  one  of  his  mines  for  two  years 
and  nine  months 

This  gas,  in  the  state  in  which  it  issues  from  the  coal, 
burns  with  a  bright  flame,  like  ordinary  artificial  real 
gas ;  but  when  united  with  a  certain  proportloo  of  Ae 
air  of  the  atmospliere,  the  mixture  becomes  eiqidosire, 
that  is,  tlie  whole  volume  of  air,  upon  the  apfffvftch  <^  s 
fiame,  suddenly  catches  fire,  and  goes  off  like  gunpowder, 
with  a  tremendous  explosion.  If  there  be  more  than 
one  volume  or  bulk  of  the  inflammable  gas  to  Awrteeo 
of  atmospheric  air,  the  mixture  is  explosive,  and  most 
not  be  approached  with  a  naked  flame.  Great  pmins  are 
taken  to  ventilate  the  mines  so  as  to  free  them  from  this 
foul  air,  by  large  fires  kept  constantly  burning  at  the 
mouth'of  the  ventilating  shaft,  aided  very  often  by  air- 
pumps  worked  by  steam-engines,  to  quicken  the  draft; 
and  which  are  sometimes  so  powerful  as  to  draw  out  <rf 
the  mine  1000  hogsheads  of  air  in  a  minute.  One  mine 
is  described  by  Mr  Buddie  as  generating  so  much  gas 
BS  to  require  a  supply  of  18,000  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric 
air  in  a  minute  to  keep  it  in  a  safe  working  state.  Men 
can  continue  to  work  and  breathe  In  an  explosive  mix- 
ture of  the  gas  without  feeling  any  material  inconve- 
nience; and  formerly  such  places  were  approached  by 
making  use  of  what  were  called  Steel  Mills,  to  give  ligiit 
This  machine  consists  of  a  small  wheel  of  steel*  of  six 
or  seven  inches  diameter,  moved  by  a  little  toothed  wheel 
with  great  velocity,  and  by  holding  a  piece  of  flint  totht 
steel,  a  stream  of  sparks  is  given  out.  Although  in  the 
day  the  light  appears  very  feeble,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
mines  it  is  strong  enough  to  enable  one  to  write  by  it; 
but  the  use  of  the  steel  mill  is  not  free  from  danger  U 
explosion  in  certain  mixtures  of  the  gas.  That  contri* 
vance  has,  however,  been  now  completely  set  aside  bj 
the  important  and  beautifiil  discovery  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  the  Sapett-Lamf. 

That  eminent  philosopher  instituted  a  long  series  of 
experiments  on  the  nature  of  ths  fire-damp,  and  on  the 
proportions  with  which  it  must  be  mixed  with  atmc^ 
pheric  air  in  order  to  become  explosive.  He  Immd  tliat, 
in  respect  of  combustibility,  the  fire-damp  differs  most 
materially  from  the  other  common  inflammable  gases, 
inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  hr  higher  temperature  before 
it  can  be  set  on  fire ;  an  iron  rod,  at  the  highest  degree 
of  red  heat,  and  at  the  common  degree  of  white  heat, 
did  not  inflame  explosive  mixtures  of  the  fire-damp,  and 
an  explosion  only  took  place  when  a  flame  vras  applied. 
He  fuither  made  the  important  discoveiy,  that  flame  will 
not  pass  through  a  tube  with  a  veiy  small  bore ;  and, 
guided  by  this  principle,  he  was  ultimately  led,  thrtiugk 
a  train  of  ingenious  experiments,  to  the  oonstmction  of 
an  instrument  which  has  saved,  and  will  continue  tc 
save,  the  lives  of  hundreds,  and  which  has  rendeivd  s 
large  extent  of  property  productive  that  the  proprietors 
were  unable  to  turn  to  any  profitable  account.  The 
construction  of  the  lamp  depends  upon  two  principles 
discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  namely,  that  fire-damp  will 
only  explode  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  that  flame 
will  not  pass  through  very  fine  tubes.  Now  the  powei 
of  tubes  in  preventing  the  transmission  of  flame  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  any  particular  length,  a  very 
short  one  will  have  the  eflect,  provided  its  diameter  be 
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the  wbole  caTem  at  once  becomes  one  furnace 
of  flame.  In  mines,  therefore,  subject  to 
damps  of  this  kind,  they  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  very  peculiar  contrivance  to 
s apply  sufficient  light  for  their  operations. 
This  is  by  a  great  wheel,  the  circumference 
of  which  is  beset  with  flints,  which  striking 
against  steels  placed  for  that  purpose  at  the 
extremity,  a  stream  of  fire  is  produced,  which 
afibrds  light  enough,  and  yet  which  does  not 
set  fire  to  the  mineral  vapour. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  vapours  of  the  mines 
about  Bristol :  aa  the  contrary,  in  other  mines, 
a  single  spark  struck  out  from  the  collision  of 
flint  and  steel,  wonld  set  the  whole  shaft  in 
a  flame.  In  such,  therefore,  every  precaution 
13   used  to  avoid  a  collision;   the  workmen 

pttyoftionally  reduced ;  and  lo  Sir  H .  Davy,  cunrider- 
iog  that  fiiM  wire-guiSB  is  in  anemblage  of  very  short 
tubes  with  a  very  small  bore,  found  that  a  gaiue  coo. 
taining  625  apertures  in  a  square  inch,  which  is  coarse 
enough  to  transmit  a  great  deal  of  light,  will  not  allow 
fiama  to  pass  through  it     Any  one  may  convince  him- 
self id  this  by  holding  a  piece  of  fine  wire-gause  orer  the 
Ihuoe  of  a  candle,  or,  what  is  iMtter,  over  the  flame  of 
a  spirit-lamp,  or  of  a  ga»-lamp,  ibr  in  these  cases  the 
gauze  becomes  red-hot.   Flame  is  gaseous  matter  heated 
so  intensely  as  to  be  luminous,  and,  as  we  have  said 
above,  the  flame  of  fire-damp  is  only  kindled  at  a  tem- 
perature much  higher  than  that  of  iron  at  a  white  heat. 
New  when  flame  comes  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  rery 
n&inute  apertures,  as  when  wire-gause  is  laid  upon  a 
burning  jet  of  coal-gas,  it  is  deprWed  of  so  much  heat 
that  Its  temperature  instantly  Uha  below  the  degree  at 
which  Inibmniation  can  be  maintained,  and  ccmsequent- 
ly,  although  the  gas  itself  Is  passing  freely  through  the 
intcrstioes,  that  portion  of  It  which  is  above  the  gauw, 
althnngh  very  ^uit,  is  not  sufllciently  so  to  be  luminous, 
— that  is,  to  be  in  a  state  of  flame.     Nor  does  this  take 
place  on^  when  the  wire  Is  cold, — the  effect  is  equally 
Certain  at  any  degree  of  heat  which  the  flame  can  com- 
monieate  to  it ;  fir  since  the  gauxe  has  a  large  extent 
of  sor&oe,  and,  from  Its  metallic  nature,  is  a  good  con- 
d«|ctor.  It  loses  heat  with  great  rapidity.      Its  tempera- 
ture, therefore,  though  it  may  be  heated  to  whiteness,  is 
always  so  hr  below  that  of  flame,  as  to  exert  a  cooling 
hiflueoee  over  the  burning  gas,  and  reduce  its  heat  be- 
k>w  the  point  at  which  it  Is  luminous.     When  the  lamp 
Is  carried   into  a  part  of  the  mine  which  is  highly 
charged  with  fiie-damp,  the  flame  of  the  wick  begins  to 
eolargB,  and  the  air.  If  it  contain  so  much  of  the  In- 
flammable  gas  as  to  be  highly  explosive,  takes  fire  as  soon 
m  ft  has  psaeed  through  the  gauae,  and  then  burning 
within  the  lamp  extinguishes  the  flame  of  the  wick,  by 
eottlttg  off  all  communication  with  the  pure  air  of  the 
atmosphere .     Whenever  this  appearance  is  observed,  the 
miner  must  Instantly  withdraw;  for  although  the  flaming 
gas  within  the  lamp  cannot  pass  through  the  gauxe  so  as 
to  set  fire  to  the  explosive  mixture  outside,  it  makes  the 
wire  gauze  so  hot  that  it  would  veiy  speedily  be  wasted, 
and  a  hole,  large  enough  to  let  the  flame  come  out,  would 
ke  burned. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Davy  Lamp  accidents  by 
explorion  have  been  considerably  diminished,  although 
wt  still  hear  of  many  lives  being  lost  from  this  cause. 
These  Baelancboly  disasters  are  partly  occasioned  per^ 
haps  by  venturing  into  too  dangerous  places,  but  most 
firtquently  by  the  carelessness  and  criminal  daring  of  the 
workmen  themselves,  who,  in  order  to  get  a  little  more 
tight,  take  oflf  the  wlra  gauze  covering. 


making  use  of  wooden  instruments  in  digging; 
and  bemg  cautious,  before  they  enter  the  mine, 
to  take  out  even  the  nails  from  their  shoes. 
Whence  this  strange  difference  should  arise, 
that  the  vapours  of  some  mines  catch  fire  with 
a  spark,  and  others  only  with  a  flame,  is  a 
question  that  we  must  be  content  to  leave  in 
obscurity,  till  we  know  more  of  the  nature 
both  of  mineral  vapour  and  of  fire.  This  we 
only  may  obeerve,  that  gunpowder  will  readily 
fire  with  a  spark,  but  not  with  the  flame  of  a 
candle ;  on  the  other  band,  spuits  of  wine  will 
flame  with  a  candle,  but  not  with  a  spark: 
but  even  here  the  cause  of  this  difference  as 
yet  remains  a  secret 

As  from  this  account  of  mines,  it  appears 
that  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe  are  filled 
with  vapours  of  various  kinds,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising  that  they  should,  at  different  times, 
reach  the  surface,  and  there  put  on  various 
appearances.  In  fact,  much  of  the  salubrity, 
and  much  of  the  unwholesomeness,  of  climates 
and  soils,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  vapours, 
which  make  their  way  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  upwards,  and  refresh  or  taint  the  air 
with  their  exhalstions.  Salt  mines,  being 
naturally  cold,^  send  forth  a  degree  of  coldness 
to  the  external  air,  to  comfort  and  refresh  it : 
on  the  contrary,  metallic  mines  are  known  not 
only  to  warm  it  with  their  exhalations,  but 
often  to  destroy  all  kinds  of  vegetation  by  their 
volatile  corrosive  fumes.  In  some  mines,  dense 
vapours  are  plainly  perceived  issuing  from 
their  mouths,  and  sensibly  warm  to  the  touch. 
In  some  places  neither  snow  nor  ice  will  con- 
tinue on  the  ground  that  covers  a  mine ;  and 
over  others  w  fields  are  found  destitute  of 
verdure.'  The  inhabitants,  also,  are  rendered 
dreadfully  sensible  of  these  subterraneous  ex- 
halations,  being  affected  with  such  a  variety 
of  evils  proceeding  entirely  from  this  cause, 
that  books  have  been  professedly  written  upon 
this  class  of  disorders. 

Nor  are  these  vapours,  which  thus  escape 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  entirely  uncon- 
fined ;  for  they  are  frequently,  in  a  manner, 
circumscribed  to  a  spot  The  grotto  Del 
Cane,  near  Naples,  is  an  instance  of  this ;  the 
noxious  effects  of  wJiich  have  made  that  cavern 
so  very  famous.  This  grotto,  which  has  so 
much  employed  the  attention  of  travellers,  lies 
within  four  miles  of  Naples,  and  is  situated 
near  a  large  lake  of  clear  wholesome  water.' 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape which  this  lake  affords ;  being  sur- 
rounded with  hills  covered  with  forests  of  the 
most  beautiful  verdure,  and  the  whole  bearing 
a  kind  of  amphitheatrical  appearance.  How- 
ever,  this  region,  beautiful  as  it  appears,  is 

1  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  623.     >  Boyle,  vol.  ill.  p.  8SS. 
*  Kircher,  Mund.  Subt  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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almost  entirely  uninhabited;  the  few  peadants 
that  necessity  oompeis  to  reside  there ,  looking 
quite  consomptive  and  ghastly,  from  the  poison- 
ous exhalations  that  rise  from  the  earth.  The 
famous  erotto  lies  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  near 
virhich  place  a  peasant  resides,  who  keeps  a 
number  of  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
experiment  to  the  curiousL  These  poor  animals 
always  seem  perfectly  sensible  of  the  approadi 
of  a  stranger,  and  endeaTour  to  get  out  of  the 
way.  Howeyer,  their  attempts  being  per- 
ceived, they  are  taken  and  brought  to  the 
grotto ;  the  noxious  effects  of  which  they  have 
so  frequently  experienced.  Upon  entering 
this  place,  which  is  a  little  cave,  or  hole  rather, 
dug  into  the  hill,  about  eight  feet  high,  and 
twelve  feet  long,  the  observer  can  see  no 
visible  mark  of  its  pestilential  vapour ;  only  to 
about  a  foot  from  itie  bottom,  the  wall  seems 
to  be  tinged  with  a  colour  resembling  that 
which  is  given  by  stagnant  waters*  When 
the  dog,  this  poor  philosophical  martyr,  as 
some  have  called  him,  is  held  above  this  mark, 
he  does  not  seem  to  feel  the  smallest  incon- 
venience ;  but  when  his  head  is  thrust  down 
lower  he  straggles  to  get  free  for  a  little ;  but 
in  the  space  of  four  or  five  minutes  he  seems 
to  lose  all  sensation,  and  is  taken  out  seem- 
ingly  without  life.  Being  plunged  in  the 
neighbouring  lake,  he  quickly  recovers,  and 
is  permitted  to  ran  home,  seemingly  without 
the  smallest  injury. 

This  vapour,  which  thus  kit  a  time  suffo- 
cates,  is  of  the  humid  kind,  as  it  extinguishes 
a  torch,  and  sullies  a  looking-elass ;  bat  there 
are  other  vapours  perfectly  inflammable,  and 
that  only  require  the  approach  of  a  candle  to 
set  them  blaidng.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
burning  well  at  Brosely,  which  is  now  stopped 
up ;  the  vapour  of  which,  when  a  candle  was 
brought  within  about  a  foot  of  the  surface  of 
the  water,  caught  flame  like  spirits  of  wine, 
and  continued  blazing  several  hoin«  after. 
Of  this  kind,  also,  are  the  perpetual  fires  in 
the  kingdom  of  Persia,  in  that  province, 
where  the  worshippers  of  fire  hold  their  chief 
mysteries,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  for 
some  extent,  seems  impregnated  with  inflam. 
mable  vapours.  A  reed  stuck  into  the  ground 
continues  to  bum  like  a  flambeau ;  a  hole  made 
iHfneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  instantly  be- 
comes  a  furnace,  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  a  culinary  fire.  There  they  make  lime  by 
merely  burying  the  stones  in  the  earth ;  and 
watch  with  veneration  the  appearances  of  a 
flame  that  has  not  been  extinguished  for  times 
immemorial.  How  different  are  men  in  vari- 
ous  climates !  This  deluded  people  worship 
these  vapours  as  a  deity,  which  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  are  considered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  evils. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  VOLCANOB6  AND  EAKTB^UAKSS. 

MiHBS  and  caverns,  as  we  have  said,  reach 
but  a  very  little  way  under  the  nurface  of  the 
eaith,  and  we  have  hitherto  had  no  opporto. 
nitiea  of  exploring  further.  Without  all 
doubt  the  wonders  that  are  still  unknown  sur. 
pass  those  that  have  been  repreaented,  as  there 
are  depths  of  thousands  of  miles  which  are 
bidden  from  our  inquiry.  The  only  tidings 
wo  have  from  those  unfathomable  regions  are 
by  means  of  volcanoes,  those  burning  moun- 
tains that  seem  to  discharge  their  materials 
from  the  lowest  abysses  of  the  earth.^  A  vol- 
cano may  be  considered  as  a  cannon  of  im- 
mense size,  the  mouth  of  which  is  often  near 
two  miles  in  circumference.  From  this  dread- 
ful aperture  are  discharged  torrents  of  flame 
and  sulphur,  and  rivers  of  melted  metal. 
Whole  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes,  with  rocks 
of  enormous  size, are  discharged  to  many  miles' 
distance ;  so  that  the  force  of  the  most  powerfoJ 
artillery,  is  but  as  a  breeze  agitating  a  feather 
in  comparison.  In  the  deluge  of  fire  and 
melted  matter  which  runs  down  the  sides  of 
the  mountein,  whole  cities  are  sometimes  swal. 
lowed  up  and  consumed.  Those  rivers  oi 
liquid  fire  are  sometimes  two  hundred  feet  deep; 
and  when  they  harden,  frequently  form  con- 
siderable hills.  Nor  is  the  danger  of  these 
confined  to  the  eruption  only :  but  the  force 
of  the  internal  fire  struggling  fov  vent,  fre- 
quently  produces  earthquakes  through  the 
whole  region  where  the  volcano  is  situated. 
So  dreadful  have  been  these  appearances,  thai 
men's  terrors  have  added  new  horrors  to  the 
scene,  and  they  have  regarded  as  prodigies, 
what  we  know  to  be  the  result  of  natural 
causes.  Some  philosophers  have  considered 
them  as  vents  communicating  with  the  tires 
of  the  centre ;  and  the  ignorant  as  the  mouths 
of  hell  itself.  Astonishment  produces  fear, 
and  fear  superstition :  the  inhabitants  of  Ice- 
land  believe  the  bellowings  of  Hecla  are 
nothing  else  but  the  cries  of  the  damned,  and 
that  ite  eruptions  are  contrived  to  increase 
their  tortures. 

But  if  we  regard  this  astonishing  scene  of 
terror  with  a  more  tranquil  and  inquisitive  eyei 
we  shall  find  that  these  conflagrations  are  pro- 
duced by  very  obvious  and  natural  causes. 
We  have  already  been  apprised  of  the  vari- 
ous  mineral  substances  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth, and  their  aptness  to  burst  out  into  flames. 
Marcasites  and  pyrites,  in  particular,  by 
being  humified  with  water  or  air,  contract  this 

^Buflbn,  Tol  i.  p.  291. 
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heat,  and  often  endeavour  to  expand  with  ir- 
resistible explosion.  These,  therefore*  being 
lodged  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  in  the 
bosom  of  mountains,  and  being  either  washed 
bj  the  accidental  inflax  of  waters  below,  or 
fanned  by  air,  insinuating  itself  through  per. 
pendicolar  fissures  from  above,  take  fire  at 
Urst  by  only  heaving  in  earthquakes,  but  at 
length  by  bursting  through  every  obstacle, 
and  making  their  dreadful  discharge  in  a  vol- 
cana 

These  volcanoes  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth:  In  Europe  there  are  three  that 
are  very  remarkable ;  A^tna  in  Sicily,  Vesu- 
vios  in  Italy,  and  Hecla  in  Iceland.*  ^tna 
has  been  a  volcano  for  ages  immemorial.  Its 
eruptions  are  very  violent,  and  its  discharge 
has  been  known  to  cover,  for  a  certain  space 
around,  eight-six  feet  deep.    In  the  year  1 537, 


an  eruption  of  this  mountain  produced  an 
earthquake  through  the  whole  island  for  twelve 
days,  overtunied  many  houses,  and  at  last 
formed  a  new  aperture,  which  overwhelmed 
ail  within  five  leagues  round.  The  cinders 
thrown  up  were  driven  even  into  Italy,  and 
its  burnings  were  seen  at  Malta,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  sixty  leagues.  "  There  is  nothing 
more  awful,"  says  Kircher,  "  than  the  erup- 
tions of  this  mountain,  or  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  attempting  to  examine  its  appear- 
ances, even  long  after  the  eruption  has  ceased. 
As  we  attempt  to  clamber  up  its  steepy  sides, 
every  step  we  take  upwards,  the  feet  sink 
back  half  way.  Upon  arriving  near  the  sum- 
mit, ashes  and  snow^  with  an  ill-assorted  con- 
junction, present  nothing  but  objects  of  deso- 
lation. Nor  is  this  the  worst,  for,  as  all  places 
are  covered  over,  many  caverns  are  entirely 


'  The  Island  of  Iceland  owes  iti  entire  origin  to  toI- 
eaoic  action.  Mount  Hecla  being  the  chief  aod  most 


debated  crater.  Tbie  mountain  is  about  5000  feet  in 
bdgbt.  The  base  Is  compoeeU  of  nigged  masses  <rf  lava 
•nd  scoris,  terenty  feet  in  height,  sad  the  summit  is 
eevered  with  eternal  snoir  and  glaciers.  The  enter  at 
the  top  continually  emits  smoke  and  lava,— at  certain 
periods,  boweverp  with  Increased  rlolence.  It  has  been 
fa  aetSen  from  the  most  remote  periods  of  history. 

VOL.  I. 


hidden  from  the  sight,  into  which,  if  the  in- 
quirer  happens  to  fall,  he  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  meets  inevitable  destruction.  Upon  com- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  great  crater,  nothing 
can  sufficiently  represent  the  tremendous  mag- 
ni6cence  of  the  scene.  A  gulf  two  miles 
over,  and  so  deep  that  no  bottom  can  be  seen ; 
on  the  sides  pyramidical  rocks  starting  out 
between  apertures  that  emit  smoke  and  name ; 
all  this  accompanied  with  a  sound  that  never 
ceases,  louder  than  thunder,  strikes  the  bold 
with  horror,  and  the  religious  with  veneration 
for  HIM  that  has  power  to  control  its  burnings."* 


'  The  latest  great  eruption  of  Mount  £tna  occur- 
red in  Norember,  1888.  Tlie  following  account  of  it 
Is  given  hy  a  correqwndent  el  the  Penny  Magazine : 
^**  You  will  readily  ooDceive  that  all  Sicily  was  greatly 
astonished  to  see  iGtna  break  out  with  such  fury  in  the 
begirming  of  last  November.  The  first  alarm  was  given 
on  the  Slst  October,  when  there  opened,  about  three 
miles  belofw  the  grand  crater  or  summit,  in  a  niche 
called  the  Valle  del  Seibo,  a  small  volcano,  which 
emitted  smoke  and  fire  only  a  few  days.  On  the  Sid 
November,  however,  appearances  began  to  wear  a  more 
formidable  aspect.  Seven  small  mouths  were  formed, 
about  three  miles  lower  than  the  first  one.  These  being 
very  close  together,  by  the  subsequent  throes  of  the 
mountain,  became  united  into  but  two  or  three.  It  was 
from  one  of  these  mouths,  now  of  considerable  magui- 
(tude,  that  all  the  Uva  issued.  The  side  of  the  moun- 
tain where  the  Valie  del  Seri>o  lies,  is  about  W.  S.  W. 
from  the  grand  crater,  and  in  direction  just  over  tiie 
town  of  Bronte.  Explosions  were  not  veiy  great  in 
tills  eruption,  and  this  quantity  of  sUmes  and  ashes 
ejected  was  not  akrmiog.  The  progress  of  the  Uva 
was,  however,  highly  so.  Situated  as  the  volcano  was, 
on  a  very  steep  eminence,  the  first  few  days  it  flowed 
down  the  mountain  with  terrific  rapidity ;  on  arriving 
at  more  level  ground  It  moved  more  slowly,  and  the 
stream  began  to  widen.  Here  commenced  the  damage 
to  the  proprietors  of  land.  The  upper  regions  of  JEtm 
are  so  cold  as  scarcely  to  be  availai>le  for  the  purposes  oi 
tillage  or  cultivation.  Lower  down  commences  the 
woody  region,  which  consist  of  large  forest  trees. 
Below  thne  lie  the  plains,  which  are  mostly  laid  out  in 
vineyards,  the  slope  of  them  being  very  gradual,  and 
here  it  was  that  when  the  liquid  fire  arrived,  there  was 
most  cause  for  alarm. 

**  The  direction  which  the  lava  first  took  was  that  cf 
a  straight  line  downwards,  which  it  continued  fer  about 
a  mile,  after  which,  meeting  with  the  valley  which  di- 
vides Monte  Gitto  and  Monte  Lepre,  it  branched  off  hi 
a  southerly  direction ;  it  ran  liar  about  fbur  miles  thus, 
when  it  stopped.  It  now  took  another  course,  (from  the 
place  where  it  had  first  deviated  from  the  direct  line,) 
branching  off  afi'osh  between  Monte  Gitto  and  Monte 
Malletta.  It  continued  ite  course  uninterrupted  here, 
curving  round  the  base  of  the  mountains  It  met  with, 
and,  finally,  coming  direct  upon  Bronte,  which  place 
it  might  probably  have  reachied,  but  for  an  extensive 
valley  which  so  effectually  protected  it  from  injury  from 
the  lava,  that  it  must  have  required,  it  is  suppcsed,  more 
than  two  months,  of  an  equaUy  violent  flow  of  lava,  to 
fill  up  this  valley  so  as  to  put  the  town  even  in  jeopardy. 
On  a  former  occasion  this  valley,  which  almost  surrounds 
the  town  like  a  moat,  turned  the  course  of  the  fluid  on 
each  side  of  It;  so  that  while  a  tract  of  country  several 
miles  below  Bronte,  and  ftrther  from  the  crater,  wis 
completely  ruined,  this  city,  owing  to  ite  peculiar  situa- 
tion, remained  untouched.    As  it  was,  it  did  not  even 


In  the  deacriptioiu  of  Vesuviiu  oi  Hecla, 
we  shall^nd  icarcely  any  thing  buta  repeti- 
liou  of  the  Bame  terrible  objects,  but  rather 


leiMDed,  u  these  motmtuna  are  not  lo  large 
as  the  foTmer.     The  crater  of  Vesuvius  is  but 


a  mile  Bcrosa,  according;  to  tbe  same  Author ; 
nhereu  that  of  £tna  is  two.  On  this  particu- 
lar, however,  we  roust  place  do  dependeDCd 
a«  these  caverns  every  day  alter  ;  being  lea- 
sened  by  the  roountain's  sinking  in  at  one 
eruption,  and  enlarged  by  the  fury  of  an- 
other. It  is  not  one  of  the  least  remark- 
able particulars  respecting  Vesuvius,  that 
Pliny  tbe  naturalist  was  sufibcaled  in  one 
of  its  eruptions ;  for  his  curiosity  impelling 
him  too  near,  he  found  himself  involved  in 
•moke  and  cinders  when  it  was  coo  late  to  re- 
tire ;  and  his  companions  hardly  escaped  to 
give  an  account  of  the  misfortune.     It  was  in 


r«ch  10  tu,  tboufb  irlthEo  ■  mtle  tad  »  bslf  of  it,  tu*- 
Ing  run  1  dlitwice  of  about  twalra  iii[]si  from  Its  com- 
maneemaDl.  Tha  brwdth  of  the  Ureun  o(  IsTt  iru  tt 
Ita  wldMt  put  ■  mils  uid  a  half  j  but  UJi  nai  In  ths 
lowar  regltn*,  nharB  it  vrai  not  sncJoaBd  betimn  tin 
diSbrcnt  mouatt,  but  had  ipntd  cowidanbJj.  Thli 
wu  ceitalnlf  alarming,  but  englneen  cana  fran  Ca- 
tania lo  aacertaJn  tti«  itats  of  tba  CDuntrj ,  and  endaa- 
Tour  to  turn  tbe  GOure«  of  tbo  Gra,  ibould  Brants  ilaod 
In  dangor.  Thia  cf  coutm  would  hate  been  ridiculoua, 
war*  It  nrt  for  Iba  oatural  auiiliirlM  of  iltuation,  nltb- 
out  irhicb  nothing  thoil  of  niadnea  could  attempt  to 
raalit  nicb  a  body  of  tliia  terrible  compoaod  aa  now 
thraataoed.  Thii  laia,  though  ver;  loD|  In  cooling,  la 
not  loag  In  becoming  aolld,  which  it  doea,  retaining  Ita 
red  beat.  UrTdona  aayi  that  it  can,  by  a  vaiy  iliJaM 
heat,  be  fused,  but  I  rannet  find  that  thia  hai  e*er  been 
dona.  I'hs  dentltj  of  the  iMt  In  which  It  *rrl*ei,  after 
a  ptatage  of  twelve  mllea,  may  be  imagined  aa  oonaider- 
ably  greater  than  at  Ita  flrat  outlet.  The  Bow  It  pro- 
porUeiubly  leaa  rapid.  Thla  will  In  aome  meaiura  ac- 
count for  tho  inconiiateucy  In  the  rrporta  rcipectlug  Ita 
(lulenca,  which  soma  made  out  as  trcmendoui,  and 
which  CBvasd  many  penona  to  remove  their  furniture 
and  aSacta  Iram  Bronte,  under  tha  ai^nheptiin  thU  11 
would  conliniM  with  the  nme  Telocity. 

"  Ntthlng  serves  to  convey  a  mora  aubllme  idea  of 
the  extent  ef  this  firoi  than  the  ^ct  of  ita  being  capsbli 
uf  continuing  In  a  courae  of  twelve  mika  without  b» 
coming  aolld.  For  not  only  doea  It  retain  thla  heat, 
but  it  Imparts  to  the  logae  atones  and  lara  of  former 
eruptions,  which  It  encounten,  fn  s  near^  equal  degree. 
During  the  greater  pari  of  Ita  passage,  II  bad  to  croaa 
the  tracts  of  laTa-itone  many  centuries  old.  Tike  atones, 
tbnugh  looae,  have  been  suffered  to  lie,  at,  from  theli 
alae  and  quantity,  the  trouble  of  remoiring  them  would 
never  ha  rep^d  ;  aa  I  am  infmmad  tha  soil  Uei  many 
bthoms  bslow,  and  the  expense  would  ba  enormous. 

"  I  taw  it  on  the  19th  of  November:  for  leTeral  days 
prutlous  the  explosioni  bsd  ceased,  and  aahaa  were  r 
longer  thrown  out.  Tha  lava  was  then  running  lo! 
the  valley  behlod  Bronte,  part  of  Its  courae  being  Into: 
cepted  to  the  view  by  the  layen  of  itones  which  I  hai 
Dienllooad;  fer  tha  lava,  being  liquid,  naturally  lank  ' 
the  bottom,  leaving  the  aurhce  coTered  for  a  conaldei 
able  apace.  Thli,  It  moat  bo  owned,  latemipted  the 
beaut;  of  the  sight  at  a  iptdacU,  as  we  all  bad  antici- 
pated a  complete  united  maaa  of  Bra.  Many  who  bad 
come  only  lo  gratify  their  organs  of  vlilon,  had  set  their 
eipertalloni  on  a  itream  of  Are,  twelve  mlica  long,  and 
one  and  a  half  bread.  But  owing  to  the  currlllne  " 
rectlu  which  it  took,  not  more  than  three  or  four 
of  It  were  visible  at  once,  and  II  was  only  that  breadth 
at  lis  very  widest  part,  at  which  period  It  had  ai 
at  the  more  level  nria  of  the  mountain;  when, 
■hallowar  than  In  the  doaa  deep  ratines  Ugher  uj 


nintering  a 


-oclc  ^  ordinary  riza  w 


was,  however,  a 

~  rente,  the  eruption  may  be 
■everal  days  nothing  but  a 
faint  expiring  flame  was  dlicemllde  at  the  crater,  and 
gradually  flowed  weaker  and  weaker,  aa  thai 
B  end  of  the  month  all  those  nnnily  combua- 
llblea,  which  had  excited  ao  much  cnrioilly  iaA  alamt, 
had  nearly  subsided ;  a  little  contlDuod  even  a  few  dki)a 
after,  Ibl  lowing  nearly  the  course  of  the  other,  but,  bvm  its 
diminutive  vdume,  not  being  able  lo  retain  Ita  liquid 
■tate  more  than  for  a  milo  or  two.  Before  the  year 
183e  had  ckiaed,  eveiything  waa  quiet,  but  the  Uv«  wiC 
Ksrco  have  cooled  for  anDlher  twelve  mootfaa ;  with  lucb 
mazing  heat  does  thli  fire  iiaue  from  Ita  abodes,  and 
Ith  siicii  tenacity  doea  It  retain  lie  Influence.  J  taa- 
ot  And  that  In  any  of  the  eruptiooa  of  Atna,  the  lava 
imi  for  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  mlleL  All  will 
depend  upon  the  inclination  of  ihe  ground  It  hat  to  pass, 
and  on  Its  own  volume.  The  eruption  which  cams  to 
Catania  In  IG69,  genenily  accounted  cue  of  the  most 
formidable  ever  known,  proceeded  Cram  Monte  Roaai 
(Brydona  calls  It,  I  Ihlnk,  Mmpelleri),  about  twelve 
mUaa  frvm  the  city,  and  eighteen  iruai  tbe  main  crater 
at  the  top.  It  threw  Itself  into  the  sea  at  Catania,  and 
it  even  appears  astonishing  how  it  can  be  kept  to  long 
in  a  itale  of  llquehctloo.  The  heat  Is  felt  at  an  im- 
menie  distance.  We  were  sometimea  envelopad  in  a 
fog,  and  saw  It  only  at  Intarvalsj  but  we  always  Ut  the 
wamlh. 

"  The  devaalatlon  committed  by  tbo  lava  in  ita  pro- 
greaa  waa  indeed  terrible.  No  otject,  however  targe, 
SBcaped,  I  watched  tha  bte  of  an  elm  tree  Id  fhll 
growth  1  on  seeing  the  fir*  approach,  I  wlakad  to  iwtlre 
bow  hin|  it  would  be  In  conaumlng.  To  my  surprise,  I 
aaw  It  Dare,  and  as  suddenly  eiUnguiih,  not  a  vestige 
of  It  remaining.  From  tho  bitense  heat  I  should  sup- 
poe  that  it  niuit  have  been  very  little  else  than  char- 
coal some  minutes  before  the  Hre  actually  arrived, 
which  caused  It  to  vanish  with  the  e%cl  of  gunpowdii. 
The  damage  done  hat  alio  now  been  corectly  eitlinated. 
The  prlDclpal  auSerer  has  been  the  Prince  Malletta,  pro. 
prietor  of  tha  wood  which  the  fire  entered,  burnhig  op 
everything  in  Its  path,  and  eSecbially  aealing  tbe  etrtb 
•rith  a  ipndes  of  stcne  harder  than  the  hardeat  granite, 
ao  that  It  will  be  ages  before  the  ground  can  again  be 
larvlcsabla  for  cultivation ;  Independent  of  tbe  loB  In 
timber,  which  wti  connimcd  Manding.  The  vinejaidt 
below  the  woody  region  had  tbeir  ahare,  and  this  la  tha 
most  valuable  ground  of  any.  Loss  of  life  there  has  been 
none,  ni^  of  huusea;  tlie  whole  has  been  ralculaled  at 
about  £6000  ilerling,  and  I  have  reaion  to  think  thtl 
this  estimate  eiceeda  the  true  damage.  Higher  than 
Bronle  there  Is  neither  city  nor  village,  lo  thai  no  bahl. 
taliont  could  have  been  molested.     LniJ  Nelaon't  aatalo. 
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that  dreadful  eruption  tfiat  the  city  of  Herca- 
lane  am  was  overwheltned  ;  the  rains  of  which 
have  lately  been  discovered  at  sixty  feet  dis- 
fauce  below  the  surface,  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  forty  feet  below  the  bed  of 
tiie  sea.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  erup- 
tions  of  (his  mountain  was  in  the  year  1707, 
which  is  finely  described  by  Valetta ;  a  part 
of  whose  description  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
translate. 

*'  Towards  the  latter  end  of  summer,  in  the 
year  1707,  the  mount  Vesuvius,  that  had  for 
a  long  time  been  silent,  now  began  to  give  some 
si^ns  of  commotion.     Little  more  than  inter- 
nal marmurs  at  first  were  heard,  that  seemed 
to  contend  within  the  lowest  depths  of  the 
mountain ;  no  flame,  nor  even  any  smoke,  was 
as  yet  seen.     Soon  after  some  smoke  appeared 
bj  day,  and  a  flame  by  night,  which  seemed 
to  brighten  all  the  Campania.     At  intervals, 
also,  it  shot  off  substances  with  a  sound  very 
like  that  of  artillery,  but  which,  even  at  so 
great  a  distance  as  we  were  at,  infinitelv  ex- 
ceeded them  in  greatness.     Soon  after,  it  be- 
gan to  throw  up  ashes,  which,  becoming  the 
sport  of  the  winds ,  fell  at  great  distances,  and 
some  many  miles.    To  this  succeeded  showers 
of  stones,  which  killed  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valley,  and  made  a  dreadful  ra- 
vage among  the  cattle.     Soon  after,  a  torrent 
of  baming  matter  began  to  roll  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain,  at  first  with  a  slow  and 
gentle  motion,  but  soon  with  increased  celer- 
ity.   The  matter  thus  poured  out,  when  cold, 
seemed  apon  inspection  to  be  of  vitrified  earth, 
the  whole  united  into  a  mass  of  more  than 
stony  hardness.     But  what  was  particularly 
observable  was,  that  upon  the  whole  surface 
of  these  melted  materials,  a  light  spongy  stone 
seemed  to  float,  while  the  lower  body  was  of 
the  hardest  substance  of  which  our  roads  are 
usually  made.     Hitherto  there  were  no  ap- 
pearances but  what  had  been  often  remarked 
before ;  hat  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  seem- 
ing flashes  of  lightning  were  shot  forth  from 
tbe  month  of  the  mountain,  with  a  noise  far 
exceeding  the  loudest  thunder.    These  flashes, 
in  colour  and  brightness,  resembled  what  we 
usaally  see  in  tempests,  but  they  assumed  a 

^'Udi  wtt  ttid  to  hatps  been  iqiured,  iwTer  was  touched^ 
S2  it  lifli  below  Brants. 

**  la  fine,  this  eruption  of  ^tna  has  been  one  of  the 
most  aoexpected,  moot  violent  for  the  time  of  its  dur^ 
tioQ,  uid  most  harmlesi  for  the  extent  of  mischief,  of 
^7  snr  reeotded.  Most  of  these  phonoMena  are  yn- 
oded  bf  theee  terriMe  electrio  ihoeks,  fometimes  gm» 
iBff  more  infmy  than  tba  ebttUition  which  foUowi.  Here, 
M  wtfning  wu  given  of  its  forthcoming,  nor,  when 
Mcc  beguD  with  such  fury,  could  so  speedy  a  termina- 
tha  have  been  leoked  to.  Peofrte  In  geoen],  mti  pro- 
^Sm  of  gnmnd  on  iBtna,  look  on  an  OTent  of  this 
Mt  vHh  great  satiafcciion,  u  they  masonably  suppose 
^7  bare  been  saved  the  terrara  of  an  earthquake.** 


more  twisted  and  serpentine  form.  After  this 
followed  such  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes,  that 
the  whole  dty  of  Naples,  in  the  midst  of  the 
day,  was  involved  in  nocturnal  darkness,  and 
the  nearest  friends  were  unable  to  distinguish 
each  other  in  this  frightful  gloom.  If  any 
person  attempted  to  stir  out  without  torch- 
nght,  he  was  obliged  to  return,  and  every  part 
of  the  city  was  filled  with  supplications  and 
terror.  At  length,  after  a  continuance  of 
some  hours,  about  one  o'clock  at  midnight, 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  north,  the  stars 
began  to  be  seen ;  the  heavens,  though  it  was 
night,  began  to  grow  brighter ;  and  the  erup- 
tions, after  a  continuance  of  fifteen  days,  to 
lessen.  The  torrent  of  melted  matter  was 
seen  to  eitend  from  the  mountain  down  to  the 
shore ;  the  people  began  to  return  to  their 
former  dwellings,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature 
to  resume  its  former  appearance.** 

The  famous  Bishop  Berkeley  gives  an  ao- 
count  of  one  of  these  eruptions  in  a  manner 
something  different  from  the  former.'  *'  In 
the  Year  1717,  and  the  middle  of  April,  with 
much  difficulty  I  reached  the  top  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  in  which  I  saw  a  vast  aperture  full 
of  smoke,  which  hindered  me  from  seeing  its 
depth  and  figure.  I  heard  within  that  horrid 
gulf  certain  extraordinary  sounds,  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain,  a  sort  of  murmuring,  sighing,  dash* 
ing  sound ;  and,  between  whiles,  a  noise  like 
that  of  thunder  or  cannon,  with  a  clattering 
like  that  of  tiles  falling  from  the  tops  of  houses 
into  the  streets.  Sometimes,  as  the  wind 
changed,  the  smoke  gprew  thinner,  discovering 
a  very  ruddy  flame,  and  the  circumference  of 
the  crater  streaked  with  a  red  and  several 
shades  of  yellow.  After  an  hour's  stay,  the 
smoke,  being  moved  by  the  wind,  gave  us 
short  and  partial  prospects  of  the  great  hoK 
low  ;  in  the  flat  bottom  of  which  I  could  dis. 
cem  two  furnaces  almost  contiguous  ;  that  on 
the  left  seeming  about  three  yards  over,  glow- 
ing with  ruddy  flame,  and  throwing  up  red- 
hot  stones  with  a  hideous  noise,  which,  as  they 
fell  back,  caused  the  clattering  already  taken 
notice  of. — May  8, in  the  morning,  I  ascended 
the  top  of  Vesuvius  a  second  time,  and  found 
a  different  face  of  things.  The  smoke  ascend, 
ing  upright,  gave  a  full  prospect  of  the  crater, 
which,  as  I  could  judge,  was  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  a  hundred  yards  deep. 
A  conical  mount  had  been  formed,  since  my 
last  visit,  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  which 
I  could  see  was  made  by  the  stones,  thrown 
up  and  fallen  back  aeain  into  the  crater.  In 
this  new  hill  remained  the  two  furnaces  already 
mentioned.     The  one  was  seen  to  throw  up 


*  PhIL  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 
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a  mile  broad  at  least,  and  five  miles  long.  I 
walked  so  far  before  my  companioos  up  the 
motintain,  along  the  side  of  the  riyer  of  fire, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  retire  in  great  haste,  the 
sulphureous  stream  having  surprised  me,  and 
almost  taken  away  my  breath*  During  oor 
return,  which  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  roaring  of  the  mountain  wai 
heard  all  the  way,  while  we  observed  it  throw, 
ing  up  huge  spouts  of  fire  and  burning  stones, 
which,  falui^,  resembled  the  stars  in  a  rocket 
Sometimes  i  observed  two  or  three  distinct 
columns  of  flame,  and  sometimes  one  onlj, 
that  was  large  enough  to  fill  the  whole  crater. 
These  bumine  columns,  and  fiery  stones  seemed 


every  three  or  four  minutes,  with  a  dreadful 

sound,  a  vast  number  of  red-hot  stones,  at  least 

three  hundred  feet  higher  than  my  head,  as  I 

stood  upon  the  brink ;  but  as  there  was  no 

wind,  they  fell   perpendicularly  back   from 

whence  they  had  been  discharged.     The  other 

was  filled  with  red-hot  liquid  matter,  like  that 

in  the  furnace  of  a  glass. house,  raging  and 

working  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  with  a  short 

abrupt  noise.     This  matter  would  sometimes 

boil  over,  and  run  down  the  sides  of  the  conical 

hill,  appearing  at  first  red-hot,  but  changing 

colour  as  it  hardened  and  cooled.     Had  the 

wind  driven  in  our  faces,  we  had  been  in  no 

small  danger  of  stifling  by  the  sulphureous 

smoke y  or  being  killed  by  the  masses  of  melted  |  to  be  shot  a  thousand  feet  perpendicular  above 

the  summit  of  the  volcano ;  and  in  this  man. 
ner  the  moimtain  continued  racing  for  six  or 
eight  days  after.  On  the  18m  of  the  same 
month,  the  whole  appearance  ended,  and  the 
mountain  remained  perfectly  quiet  without 
any  visible  smoke  or  flame." 

The  matter  which  is  found  to  roll  down 
from  the  mouth  of  all  volcanoes  in  general, 
resembles  the   dross  that  is  thrown  from  a 
smith's  forge.     But  it  is  diflerent,  perhaps,  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  said,  there  is  not  a  quarter  of  the 
world  that  has  not  its  volcanoes.     In  Asia, 
particularly   in  the    islands  of   the   Indian 
Ocean,  there  are  many.'     One  of  the  most 
famous  is  that  of  Albouras,  near  Mount  Tau. 
rus,  the  summit  of  which  is  continually  on 
fire,  and  covers  the  whole  adjacent  country 
with  ashes.     In  the  island  of  Temate  there 
is   a  volcano,  which  some  travellers  assert, 
bums  most  furiously  in  the  times  of  the  equi- 
noxes, because  of  the  winds  which  then  con. 
tribute  to  increase  the  flames.     In  the  Moluc- 
ca islands,  there  are  many  burning  moun* 
tains ;  they  are  also  seen  in  Japan,  and  the 
islands  adjacent ;  and  in  Java  and  Sumatm, 
as  well  as  in  other  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
In  Africa  there  is  a  cavern,  near  Fez,  which 
continually  sends  forth  either  smoke  or  flames. 
In  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands,  one  of  them, 
called  the  Island  de  Fuego,  continually  bums; 
and  the  Portuguese,  who  frequently  attempted 
a  settlement  there,  have  as  often  been  obliged 
to  desist     The  Peak  of  Tenerifie  is,  as  every 
body  knows,  a  volcano,  that  seldom  desists 
from  eruptions.     But  of  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
America  is  the  place  where  those  dreadful  ir- 
regularities of  nature  are  the  most  conspicu- 
ous.    Vesuvius,  aiid  Etna  itself,  are  but  mere 
fire. works  in  comparison  to  the  burning  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes ;  which,  as  they  are  the 


minerals   that  were  shot   from   the  bottom. 
But  as  the  wind  was  favourable,  I  had  an  op. 
portunity  of  surveying  this  amazing  scene  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  naif  together.     On  the 
fifth  of  June,  after  a  horrid  noise,  the  moun- 
tain  was  seen  at  Naples  to  work  over ;  and, 
about  three  days  after,  its  thunders  were  re- 
newed so,  that  not  only  the  windows  in  the 
city,  but  all  the  houses,  shook.     From  that 
time  it  continued  to  overflow,  and  sometimes 
at  night  were  seen  columns  of  fire  shooting 
upward  from  its  summit     On  the  tenth,  when 
all  was  thought  to  be  over,  the  mountain  again 
renewed  its  terrors,  roaring  and  raging  most 
violently.     One  cannot  form  a  juster  idea  of 
the  noise,  in  the  most  violent  fits  of  it,  than 
by  imagining  a  mixed  sound  made  up  of  the 
raging  of  a  tempest,  the  murmur  of  a  troubled 
sea,  and  the  roaring  of  thunder  and  artillery, 
confused  all  together.     Though  we  heard  this 
at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  yet  it  was  very 
terrible.     I    therefore   resolved   to   approach 
nearer   to  the  mountain  ;   and   accordingly, 
three  or  four  of  us  got  into  a  boat,  and  were 
set  ashore  at  a  little  town  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain.     From  thence  we  rode  about 
four  or  five  miles,  before  we  came  to  the  tor- 
rent of  fire  that  was  descending  from  the  side 
of  the  volcano ;  and  here  the  roaring  grew 
exceedingly  loud  and  terrible  as  we  approach, 
ed.     I  observed  a  mixture  of  colours  in  the 
cloud,  above  the  crater,  green,  yellow,  red 
and  blue.     There  was  likewise  a  ruddy  dis- 
mal light  in  the  air,  over  that  tract  where  the 
burning  river  flowed.     These  circumstances, 
set  ofi*  and  augmented  by  the  horror  of  the 
night,  made  a  scene  the  most  uncommon  and 
astonishing  I  ever  saw  ;  which  still  increased 
as  we  approached  the  burning  river.    Imagine 
a  vast  torrent  of  liquid  fire,  rolling  from  the  top 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  withirresist- 
ible  fury  bearing  down  and  consuming  vines, 
olives,  and  houses  ;  and  divided  into  different 
channels,  according  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
mountain.     The  largest  stream  seemed  half 


1  It  has  been  rjaculated,  that  there  are  at  present  at 
least  two  huDdrad  and  twenty  volcanoes  in  a  stat«  « 
action  throughout  the  globe. 
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bigbest  mountaifls  of  the  world,  so  also  are 
thej  the  most  formidable  for  their  eruptions. 
The  mountain  of  Areqnipa,  in  Peru,  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  ;  Carassa  and  Mala- 
ballo  are  very  considerable ;  but  that  of  Goto- 
pazi,  in  the  province  of  Quito,  exceeds  any 
thing   we  have  hitherto  read   or  heard  of. 
The  mountain  of  Cotopaxi,  as  described  by 
Ulloa,^    is    more    than  three   miles   perpen- 
dicular from  the  sea ;  and  it  became  a  vol- 
cano at  the  time  of  the  Spaniards'  first  ar- 
rival in  that  country.     A  new  eruption  of 
it  happened  in  the  year  1743,  havine  been 
some  days   preceded  by  a    continual  roar- 
ing  in   its   bowels.     Tbe  sound  of  one  of 
these  mountains  is  not,  like  that  of  the  vol- 
canoes in    Europe,  confined  to  a  province, 
but  ia  beard  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles'  dis. 
lance.*     ^*  An  aperture  wtfs  made  in  the  sum- 
mit  of  this  immense  mountain;   and  three 
more  about  equal  heights  near  the  middle  of 
its  declivity,  which  was  at  that  time  buried 
*  under  prodigious  masses  of  snow.     The  ig. 
lilted  substances  ejected  on  that  occasion,  mix- 
ed  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ice  and  snow, 
melting  amidst  the  flames,  were  carried  down 
with   such   astonishing  rapidity,  than  in  an 
instant  the  valley  from  Callo  to  Latucunea 
was  overflowed ;  and  besides  its  ravages  m 
bearing  down  the  houses  of  the  Indians,  and 
other  poor  inhabitants,  great  numbers  of  people 
tost  their  lives.     The  river  of  Latucunga  was 
the  channel  of  this  terrible  flood ;  till  being 
too  small  for  receiving  such  a  prodigious  cur- 
rent, it  overflowed  the  adjacent  countnr,  like 
a  rast  lake,  near  the  town,  and  carried  away 
all  the  buildings  within  its  reach.     The  in- 
habitants retired  into  a  spot  of  higher  ground 
behind  the  town,  of  which  those  parts  which 
stood  within  the  limits  of  the  current  were 
totally  destroyed.     The  dread  of  still  greater 
devastations  did  not  subside  for  three  days ; 
during    which   the   volcano  ejected  cinders, 
while  torrents  of  melted  ice  and  snow  poured 
down  its  sides.     The  eruption  lasted  several 
days,  and  waa  accompanied  with  terrible  roar 
ings  of  the  wind,  rushing  through  the  volcano, 
still  louder  than  the  former  rumblings  in  its 
bowels.     At  last  all  was  quiet,  neither  fire 
nor  smoke  to  be  seen,  nor  noise  to  be  heard  ; 
till  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  flames  again  ap. 
peared  with  recruited  violence,  forcing  their 
passage  through   several  other  parts  of  the 
mountain,  so  that  in  clear  nights  the  flames 
being  reflected  by  the  transparent  ice,  formed 
an  awfully  magnificent  illumination." 

Such  is  the  appearance  and  efiect  of  those 
fires  which  proceed  from  the  more  inward  re- 
cesses of  the  earth  :.  for  that  they  generally 


1  UUoa,  tqL  i.  p.  442. 
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come  from  deeper  regions  than  man  has 
hitherto  explored,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Buffon,  who 
supposes  them  rooted  but  a  very  little  way 
below  the  bed  of  the  mountain.  "  We  can 
never  suppose,"  says  this  great  naturalist, 
*'  that  these  substances  are  ejected  from  any 
great  distance  below,  if  we  only  consider  the 
great  force  already  required  to  fiing  them  up 
to  such  vast  heights  above  the  mouth  of  the 
mountain ;  if  we  consider  the  substances 
thrown  up,  which  we  shall  find  upon  inspec- 
tion to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  moun. 
tain  below  ;  if  we  take  into  our  consideration, 
that  air  is  always  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
flame ;  but,  most  of  all,  if  we  attend  to  one 
circumstance,  which  is,  that  if  these  substances 
were  exploded  from  a  vast  depth  below,  the 
same  force  required  to  shoot  them  up  so  high, 
would  act  against  the  sides  of  the  volcano, 
and  tear  the  whole  mountain  in  pieces."  To 
all  this  specious  reasoning,  particular  answers 
might  be  easily  given  ;  as,  that  the  length  of 
the  funnel  increases  the  force  of  the  explosion  ; 
that  the  sides  of  the  funnel  are  actually  often 
burst  with  the  great  violence  of  the  flame ; 
that  air  may  be  supposed  at  depths  at  least  as 
far  as  the  perpendicular  fissures  descend.  But 
the  best  answer  is  a  well  known  fact ;  name- 
ly, that  the  quantity  of  matter  discharged  from 
^tna  alone,  is  supposed,  upon  a  moderate 
computation,  to  exceed  twenty  times  the  ori. 
ginal  bulk  of  the  mountain.'  The  greatest 
part  of  Sicily  seems  covered  with  its  erup. 
tions.  The  inhabitantsof  Catanea  have  foimd, 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  streets  and 
bouses  sixty  feet  deep,  overwhelmed  by  the 
lava  or  matter  it  has  discharged.  But  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  the  walls  of  these 
very  houses  have  been  built  of  materials  evi- 
dently thrown  up  by  the  mountain.  The  in. 
ference  from  all  this  is  very  obvious  ;  that  the 
matter  thus  exploded  cannot  belong  to  the 
mountain  itself,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
quickly  consumed  ;  it  cannot  be  derived  from 
moderate  depths,  since  its  amazing  quantity 
evinces,  that  all  the  places  near  Ute  bottom 
must  have  long  since  been  exhausted ;  nor 
can  it  have  an  extensive,  and,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  a  superficial  spread,  for  then  the  country 
round  would  be  quickly  undermined  ;  it  must, 
therefore,  be  supplied  from  the  deeper  regions 
of  the  earth  ;  those  undiscovered  tracts  where 
the  Deity  performs  his  wonders  in  solitude, 
satisfied  with  self-approbation ! 

'  Kircher,  Miuid.  Subt.  vol.  i.  p.  {02. 
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CHAP.  X. 


OF  BABTH^AKES. 


Haviwa  given  the  theoiy  of  volcanoes,  we 
have  in  some  measure  given  also  that  of  earth- 
quakes.  They  both  seem  to  proceed  from  the 
same  cause,  only  with  this  diiierence,  that  the 
fury  of  the  volcano  is  spent  in  the  eruption  ; 
that  of  an  earthquake  spreads  wider,  and  acts 
more  fatally  by  being  confined.  The  volcano 
onlv  affrights  a  province  ;  earthquakes  have 
laid  whole  kingdoms  in  ruin. 

Philosophers  '  have  taken  some  pains  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  various  kinds  of  earth, 
quakes,  such  as  the  tremulous,  the  pulsative, 
the  perpendicular,  and  the  inclined  ;  but  these 
are  rather  the  distinctions  of  art  than  of  nature, 
mere  accidental  differences  arising  from  the 
situation  of  the  country  or  of  the  cause.  If, 
for  instance,  the  conhned  fire  acts  directly 
under  a  province  or  a  town,  it  will  heave  the 
earth  perpendicularly  upward,  and  produce  a 
perpendteular  earthquake.  If  it  acts  at  a  dis- 
tance,  it  will  raise  that  tract  obliquely,  and 
thus  the  inhabitants  will  perceive  an  inclined 
one. 

Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  there  is  much 
gp^ater  reason  for  Mr  Buffon's  distinction  of 
earthquakes ;  one  kind  of  which  he  supposes  ' 
to  be  produced  by  fire  in  the  manner  of  vol- 
canoes,  and  confined  but  to  a  very  narrow  cir- 
cumference. The  other  kind  he  ascribes  to 
the  struggles  of  confined  air,  expanded  by  heat 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  get  free.  For  how  do  these  two  causes 
differ?  Fire  is  an  agent  of  no  power  whatso- 
ever without  air.  It  is  the  air,  which  being 
at  first  compressed,  and  then  dilated  in  a  can- 
non, that  drives  the  ball  with  such  force.  It 
is  the  air  struggling  for  vent  in  a  volcano, 
that  throws  up  its  contents  to  such  vast 
heights.  In  short,  it  is  the  air  confined  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  acquiring  elasti- 
city  by  heat,  that  produces  all  those  appear- 
ances which  are  generally  ascribed  to  the 
operation  of  fire.  When,  therefore,  we  are 
told  that  there  are  two  causes  of  earthquakes, 
we  only  learn  that  a  greater  or  smaller  quan- 
tity of  heat  produces  tiiose  terrible  effects  ;  for 
air  is  the  only  active  operator  in  either. 

Some  philosophers,  however,  have  been 
willing  to  give  the  air  as  great  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing these  terrible  efforts  as  they  could ; 
and,  magnifying  its  powers,  have  called  in 
but  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  put  it 
in  action.  Although  experience  tells  us  that 
the  earth  is  full  of  inflammable  materials,  and 

1  Aristotle,  Agricola,  Buflbn      *  BuiTon,  toL  ii.  p.  328. 


that  fires  are  produced  wherever  we  dcflcen^ ; 
although  it  tells  us  that  those  countries  where 
there  are  volcanoes,  are  most  subject  to  earth- 
quakes;  yet  tiiev  step  out  of  their  way,  and 
so  find  a  new  solution.  These  only  allow  but 
just  heat  enough  to  produce  the  most  dread- 
ful phenomena,  and,  backing  their  assertions 
with  long  calculations,  give  theory  an  air  of 
demonstration.  Mr  Amontons'  has  been  par- 
ticularly sparing  of  the  internal  heat  in  this 
respect ;  and  has  shown,  perhaps  accurately 
enough,  that  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heal 
may  suffice  to  g^ve  the  air  amazing  powers  of 
expansion. 

It  is  amusing  enough, however,  to  trace  the 
progress  of  a  philosophical  fancy  let  loose  in 
imaginary  speculations.  They  run  thus: 
**  A  very  moderate  degree  of  beat  may  bring 
the  air  into  a  condition  capable  of  producing 
earthquakes  ;  for  the  air,  at  the  depth  of  fortv- 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes 
almost  as  heavy  as  quicksilver.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  very  slight  depth  in  comparison 
of  the  distance  to  the  centre,  and  is  scarcely  a 
seventieth  part  of  the  way.  The  air,  there- 
fore, at  the  centre,  must  be  infinitely  heavier 
than  mercury,  or  any  body  that  we  know  ot 
This  granted,  we  shall  take  something  more, 
and  say,  that  it  is  very  probable  Uiere  is 
nothing  but  air  at  the  centre.  Now  let  ua 
suppose  this  air  heated,  by  some  means,  even 
to  the  degree  of  boiling  water,  as  we  have 
proved  that  the  density  of  the  air  is  here  very 
e^reat,  its  elasticity  must  be  in  proportion  ;  a 
heat  therefore,  which  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  have  produced  but  a  slight  ex- 
pansive force,  must,  at  the  centre,  produce  one 
very  extraordinary,  and,  in  short, be  perfectly 
irresistible.  Hence  this  force  may,  with  great 
ease,  produce  earthquakes  ;  and  if  increased, 
it  may  convulse  the  globe ;  it  may  ^by  only 
addine  figures  enough  to  the  calculation)  de- 
stroy the  solar  system ,  and  even  the  fixed  stars 
themselves."  These  reveries  generally  pro- 
duce nothing;  for,  as  I  have  ever  observed, 
increased  calculations,  while  they  seem  to 
tire  the  memory,  give  the  reasoning  faculty 
perfect  repose. 

However,  as  earthquakes  are  the  most  for- 
midable ministers  of  nature,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  a  multitude  of  writers  have 
been  curiously  employed  in  their  considera- 
tion. Woodward  has  ascribed  the  cause  to 
a  stoppage  of  the  waters  below  the  earth's 
surface  by  some  accident  These  being  thus 
accumulated,  and  yet  acted  upon  by  fires, 
which  he  supposes  still  deeper,  both  contri- 
bute  to  heave  up  the  earth  upon  their  bosom. 

s  Memoires  d«  l*Acadaiiiie  des  SdOBOes.  An.  1703* 
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This  be  thinks,  accounts  for  the  lakes  of  water 
produced  in  an  earthquake,  as  well  as  for  the 
fires  that  sometimes  hurst  from  the  earth's  sur- 
face  upon  those  dreadful  occasions.  There 
are  others  who  have  supposed  tliat  the  earth 
may  be  itself  the  cause  of  its  own  convulsions. 
'*  When,"  say  they,  "  the  root  or  basis  of 
some  large  tract  is  worn  away  by  a  fluid 
underneath,  the  earth  sinking  therein,  its 
weight  occasions  a  tremor  of  the  adjacent 
parts,  sometimes  producing  a  noise,  and  some- 
times an  inundation  of  water."  Not  to  tire 
the  reader  with  a  history  of  opinions  instead 
of  facts,  some  have  ascribed  them  to  electricity, 
and  some  to  the  same  causes  that  produce 
thunder.^ 


1  Th0  phenomena  peculiar  to  earthquakes  are  in  Uiem* 
ceWes  sufficiently  simple.  They  connst  in  tremblings 
and  oficiUatioos  i  the  earth's  surface,  called  shocks ;  ex- 
tending  mrer  greater  or  smaller  tracts  of  country,  and 
frequently  fbUoving  a  particular  direction.  The  shocks 
appear  aft  first  chiefly  as  perpeodicular  heavings;  then 
as  horizontal  undulations  or  oscillations;  lastly,  in 
some  instances,  there  is  a  Tioleot  agitation:  the  m<v- 
tion  is  more  or  less  rotatoiy.  If  to  Uiese  we  add  the 
rending,  slipping,  rising,  and  sinking  of  the  ground,  the 
▼iolent  agitations  of  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs; 
consisting,  in  springs,  in  their  drying  up  or  bursting 
iiDTth  with  great  violence;  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  ocean, 
in  their  failing  and  rising,  and  rushing  backwaids  and 
Corwards,  owing  to  the  sinking  and  rising  of  the  land, 
we  obtain  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  phenomena. 

The  slighter  shocks  of  an  earthquake,  consisting  of 
perpeodicidar  heavings  and  horizontal  undulations,  com* 
moaly  produce  rents  in  houses,  moving  light  objects  in 
Ibein,  as  articles  of  furniture.     Persons  unacquainted 
with  the  (^nomenon^  or  who  do  not  perceive  it  from 
the  subterraneoos  noise  resembling  thunder  which  ac- 
companies it,  feel  unsteady  while  in  their  beds,  but  par- 
tJculariy  when  sitting,  and  believe  themselves  seised 
with  a  sadden  ^ddiness.    The  shocks  proceed  gradual, 
ly  to  be  more  violent,  and  then  they  are  very  easily  per- 
ceived even  by  the  inexperienced.     Then  the  most  sub- 
stantial buildings  are  shattered  to  pieces,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants buried  beneath  their  ruins;  while  buildings  of  a 
Itgjhter  construction  are  only  rent,  and  very  slender  reed 
huts  are  least  of  all  exposed  to  destruction.     In  some 
cases  the  fracturing,  or  as  it  were  trituration,  surpasses 
description.     Hence,  for  the  plainest  reasons,  it  is  most 
dangerous  to  remain  in  houses  or  inhabited  places;  but 
even  the  fields  and  mountains  themselves  ai^d  no  per- 
fect security,  inasmuch  as  the  fields  frequently  in  some 
places  open  into  iisinures,  and  are  rent  asunder;  while 
mountains  are  not  only  rent,  but  slide  down  into  the 
valleys,  dam  up  rivers,  form  lakes,  and   cause   inun- 
dations.   Although  the  desolation  produced  by  these 
convulsions  exceeds  all  description,  this  is  much  more 
the  case  with  the  rotatory  motions ;  a  species  of  motion, 
however,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  denied  by 
some  geologists.     In  proof  of  it,  however,  it  may  be 
nentioned,  that  during  the  earthquake  of  Catania,  whose 
genera]  direction  was  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  many  sta- 
toes  were  turned  round,  and  a  larse  mass  of  rock  was 
tamed  25^  from  south  to  east.     But  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion was  more  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  earthquake 
at  Valparaiso,  on  the  19th  of  November,  1822,  by  which 
many  houses  were  turned  round,  and  three  palm  trees 
vefe  found   twisted  round  one  another  like  willows, 
^ess  rotatory  motions  of  masses  of  rock  are  particularly 


It  would  be  tedious,  therefore,  to  gi^e  all 
the  various  opinions  that  have  employed  the 
speculative  on  this  subject.  The  activity  of 
the  internal  heat  seems  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 


ititeresting  when  viewed  in  connexion  with  phenomena 
connected  with  faults  or  shiils  among  strata  in  non-vol- 
canic districts.  In  the  earthquake  at  Calabria,  two 
obelisla  placed  aft  the  extremities  of  a  magnificent 
fasade  in  the  convent  of  S.  Bnmo,  in  a  small  town 
called  Ste&no  del  Bosco,  were  observed  to  have  under- 
gone a  movement  of  a  singular  kind.  The  shock  which 
agitated  the  building  is  described  as  having  been  hori- 
aontal  and  vertiooee.  The  pedestal  of  each  obelisk  re- 
mained in  its  original  place;  but  the  separate  stones 
above  were  turned  partially  round,  and  removed  in  some 
instances  nine  inches  from  their  position  without  falling. 
See  plate  III.  fig.  1,  for  a  representation  of  this. 

It  is  the  agitation  of  the  sea  that  points  out  the  great 
extent  of  the  tracts  of  land  convulsed  by  earthquakea 
In  this  respect,  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1765,  was 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  violent  that  ever  visited 
Europe.  In  consequence  of  It,  by  the  concussion  on 
the  bottom,  or  momentary  rising  or  upheaving  of  the 
sub-marine  land,  the  sea  overflowed  the  coasts  of  Sweden. 
England,  and  Spain,  also  the  coasts  of  Antigua,  Barba- 
does,  and  Martinique  in  America.  In  Barbadoes,  the 
tide,  which  rises  only  twenty-eight  inches,  rose  twenty 
feet  in  the  bay  of  Carlisle,  and  the  water  appeared  as 
black  as  ink,  owing  probably  to  bituminous  matter  thrown 
up  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
when  the  concussion  was  most  violent,  the -water  at 
Gaudaloupe  retreated  twice,  and  on  its  return  rose  in 
the  channel  of  the  island  to  the  height  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet.  Similar  appearances  were  witnessed  at 
Martinique.  A  wave  of  the  sea  sixty  feet  high,  over- 
flowed a  part  of  the  city  of  Cadiz;  and  the  lakes  of 
Switserluidj  such  as  Geneva,  were  observed  to  be  in 
commotion  six  hours  after  the  first  shock.  It  is  also  re« 
markable  that  agitations  were  noticed  in  lake  Ontario, 
in  October,  1765.  During  the  earthquake  at  Lima, 
1586,  a  wave  of  the  sea  rose  eighty-four  feet  high  in  the 
harbour  of  Callao.  During  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria 
in  1783,  the  sea  not  only  overflowed  the  coast  and 
drowned  many  people,  but  was  in  general  so  much  agi- 
tated that  the  guns  on  ship-board  sprang  from  the  deck 
to  a  height  of  several  inches. 

Besides  the  common  operations  of  earthquakes  already 
mentioned,  others  occur  that  do  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed the  concussions,  and  therefore  happen  less  frequent- 
ly.  To  these  belong  the  sliding  down  of  parts  of  moun- 
tains, as  at  Dohratch  in  1S45,  and  the  falling  together 
of  two  mountains  in  Jamaica  in  1692,  by  which  the  bed 
of  a  river  was  dammed  up.  In  the  latter  place,  a  part  of 
a  mountain  slid  down  and  covered  many  plantations;  the 
city  of  Port  Royal  sunk  to  the  depth  of  eight  fathoms ;  and 
a  plain  of  1000  acres  fell  in,  with  all  buildings  upon  it 

The  magnitude  of  rents  formed  by  earthquakes  vary 
from  a  few  feet  to  many  fathoms  in  extent.  They  have 
either  a  direction  which  is  uearlv  straight  or  more  or 
less  winding,  or  they  run  in  all  directions  from  a  cen- 
tre. During  the  terrible  Calabrian  earthquakes  of  17S3, 
rents  were  formed  of  great  dimensions.  At  Jerocame 
the  country  was  lacerated  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner, the  fissures  running  in  every  directicKi  like  cracks 
on  a  broken  pane  of  glass.  (See  plate  III.  fig.  2,  for  a 
representation  of  this.)  On  the  sloping  side  of  a  hiU 
near  Oppldo,  a  great  chasm  opened  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre  500  feet  long  and  20O  deep.  (See  plate  III. 
fig.  3,  for  a  representation  of  this.  See,  too,  figure  4, 
for  a  representation  of  another  chasm  in  the  hill  of  St 
Angelo,  near  Soriano.)  In  the  territory  of  San  Fill  there 
was  formed  a  rent  half  a  mile  long,  t^vo  feet  and  a  half 
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count  for  every  appearance  that  attends  these 
tremendous  irregularities  of  nature.  To  con- 
ceive  this  distinctly,  let  us  suppose  at  some 
vast  distance  under  the  earth,  large  quantities 
of  inflammable  matter,  pyrites,  bitumens,  and 
marcasites,  disposed,  and  only  waiting  for  the 
aspersion  of  water,  or  the  humidity  of  the  air, 
to  put  their  fires  in  motion :  at  last,  this  dread, 
ful  mixture  arrives;  waters  find  their  way 
into  those  depths  through  the  perpendicular  fis- 
sures;  or  air  insinuates  itself  through  the  same 
minute  apertures :  instantly  new  appearances 
ensue ;  those  substances,  which  for  ages  be- 
fore  lay  dormant,  now  conceive  new  apparent 
qualities;  they  grow  hot,  produce  new  air, 
and  only  want  room  for  expansion.  However, 
the  narrow  apertures  by  which  the  air  or  water 
had  at  first  admission  are  now  closed  up ;  yet 
as  new  air  is  continually  generated,  and  as 
the  heat  every  moment  gives  this  air  new 

broftd,  ind  twenty-Ave  feet  deep;  in  the  district  of  Plai- 
s«no,  a  rent  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  one  hundred  and 
five  feet  broad,  and  thirty  feet  deep,  opened ;  and  in  the 
same  district  two  gul&  arose,  one  at  Cerzulli,  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  broad, 
and  about  one  hundred  feet  deep;  and  another,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  UUoa  relates  that 
in  the  earthquake  of  1746,  in  Peru,  a  rent  took  place, 
which  was  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  four  or  five 
feet  wide.  These  rents  sometimes  close  again;  thus, 
in  the  year  1692,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  during  an 
earthquake,  the  ground  heaved  like  a  boiling  sea,  and 
was  traversed  by  numerous  rents,  two  or  three  hundred 
of  which  were  often  seen  at  a  time  opening  and  closing 
rapidly  again. 

It  is  evident  that  the  land  is  firactured  and  then  tra- 
versed with  vast  rents,  by  earthquakes,  that  portion  of 
the  land  will  in  some  places  sink  and  in  others  rise,  and 
this  not  once  but  several  times  in  the  same  place.  In 
the  year  1772,  during  an  eruptloo  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Java,  the  ground  began  to  sink,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  volcano,  and  part  Si  the  neighbouring 
country,  estimated  to  be  fifteen  miles  long  and  six  miles 
broad,  was  swallowed  up.  During  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon  in  1755,  a  new  quay  entirely  disappeared;  thou- 
sands of  the  inhajMtaiits  had  taken  shelter  on  it,  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  tottering  and  falling  buildings, 
when  suddenly  the  quay  sunk  down  with  its  thousamls 
of  human  beings,  and  not  one  of  their  dead1)odies  ever 
floated  to  the  surface.  In  the  year  1692,  during  an 
earthquake  in  Jamaica,  a  tract  of  Ian'*  about  a  thousand 
acres  in  extent  sank  down  In  less  than  a  minute,  and  the 
sea  immediately  took  its  place.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  island  several  large  tracts  with  their  whole  popula- 
tion were  swallowed  up,  and  a  lake  appeared  in  their 
place  covering  above  a  thousand  acres.  Numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  upraising  of  the  land  by  earthquakes  might 
be  given ;  we  shall  enumerate  a  few  of  them.  On  the 
1 9th  November,  1822,  a  most  dreadful  earthquake 
visited  the  coast  of  Chili ;  the  shock  was  felt  at  the  same 
time  throughout  a  space  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  from  north  to  south.  When  the  country  around 
Valparaiso  was  examined  on  the  morning  after  the 
shock,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  line  of  coast,  for  the 
distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  was  raised  above 
its  fbrmer  level.  The  area  over  which  this  upraising 
took  place  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles:  the  rise  upon  the  coast  was  from  two  tofeur  feet; 


elasticity,  it  at  length  bursts,  and  dilates  &Q 
round ;  and,  in  its  struggles  to  get  free,  Ihrowi 
all  above  it  into  similar  convulsions.  Thus  an 
earthquake  is  produced  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  depth  or  the  greatness  of  the 
cause. 

But  before  we  proceed  with  the  causes,  la 
us  take  a  short  view  of  the  appearances  which 
have  attended  the  most  remarkable  earth- 
quakes. By  these  we  shall  see  how  far  the 
theorist  corresponds  with  the  hbtorian.  The 
greatest  we  find  in  antiquity  is  that  mentioned 
by  Pliny, '  in  which  twelve  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  swallowed  up  in  one  night :  be 
tells  us  also  of  another  near  the  lake  Thrasy. 
mene,  which  was  not  perceived  by  the  armies 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  that  were 
then  engaged  near  that  lake,  although  it  shook 
the  greatest  part  of  Italy.  In  another  place* 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  an  earth- 

at  the  distance  of  a  mile  inland,  it  was  estimated  frem 
five  to  seven  feet  On  the  18th  of  March  in  the  yeir 
1790,  at  St  Maria  di  Niscomi,  some  miles  finom  Ter- 
ranuovo,  near  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  a  loud  subter- 
ranean noise  was  heard  uuder  the  town  just  mentiooed, 
and  the  day  after  earthquakes  were  felt;  then  the  ground 
gradually  suuk  down  for  a  circumference  of  three  Italian 
miles,  during  seven  shoclcs,  and  in  one  plaee  to  a  depcb 
of  thir^  feet ;  as  the  substance  was  unequa],  rents  were 
formed,  some  of  which  were  so  wide  that  they  could  nrt 
be  leaped  over:  this  gradual  sinking  continued  to  tJtie  end 
of  the  month.  About  the  middle  of  this  period  an  open- 
ing took  place  in  the  subsiding  land,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter;  through  which  continued  to  flow,  for  three 
hours,  a  stream  of  mud,  which  covered  a  space  sixty  feet 
long  and  thirty  feet  broad ;  the  mud  was  saltish  and  com- 
posed of  chalky  marl  and  a  viscid  clay,  with  fragments  o< 
crystalline  limestone ;  it  smelt  of  sulphur  and  petrolenin. 
On  the  16th  June,  1819,  at  Cutch  in  Bombay,  a  vio. 
lent  earthquake  took  place,  during  which,  independent 
of  other  changes,  the  eastern  and  almost  abandoned  chan- 
nel of  the  Indus  was  much  altered :  this  estnary  was, 
before  the  earthquake,  fordable  at  Luckput,  being  only  s 
foot  deep  when  the  tide  was  at  ebb,  and  at  flood  tidt 
never  more  than  six  feet;  but  it  was  deepened  at  the 
fort  of  Luckput,  alter  the  earthquake,  to  more  than  eigh- 
teen feet  at  low  water,  showing  that  a  considerable  d^ 
pression  had  taken  place.  The  channel  of  the  river 
Runn  was  so  much  sunk  that,  instead  of  being  dry  as 
before,  during  that  period  of  the  year,  it  was  no  longer 
fordable  except  at  one  place ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Cap- 
tain Macmurdoch, — and  the  observation  is  of  high  ge»> 
logical  import,  as  connected  with  the  formation  of  val- 
leys, of  river  districts,  &c. — '*  should  the  water  con> 
tinue  throughout  the  year,  we  may  perhf4>s  see  an  inland 
naYlgation  along  the  northern  shore  of  Cutch ;  which, 
from  stone  anchors,  &c.,  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  countnr,  I  believe  to  have  existed  at  some 
former  period."  Sindree,  a  small  mud  fort  and  village 
belonging  to  the  Cutch  government,  situated  where  tb« 
Runn  joins  the  Indus,  was  overflowed  at  the  time  of  the 
shock.  The  people  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  tlie  tops 
of  the  houses  and  walls  are  now  alone  seen  above  water. 
In  the  year  1790,  in  the  Caraccas,  during  an  earthquake, 
a  portion  of  granite  soil  sunk,  and  left  a  lake  800  yards 
in  diameter,  and  from  eighty  to  an  hundred  feet  deep 
it  was  a  part  of  the  forest  of  Aripao  which  sunk,  and  Use 
trees  remained  green  for  several  months  under  vrater. 
>  PUn.  lib.  ii.  eao.  86.  i  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8$, 
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quake  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  "  When 
Luciiia  M arena  and  SextUB  Julius  were  con. 
luU  there  appeared  a  yerv  strange  prodigy  of 
the  earth,  (as  I  haye  read  in  the  books  of  the 
iEtnucan  discipline,)  which  happened  in  the 
pioWnce  of  Mutina.  Two  mountains  shocked 
against  each  other,  approaching  and  retiring 
with  the  most  dreadful  noise.  They  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  day,  ap- 
peared to  cast  forth  fire  and  smoke,  while  a  yast 
namber  of  Roman  knights  and  trayellers  from 
the  gmilian  Way  ,stooa  and  continued  amazed 
spectators.  Several  towns  were  destroyed  by 
this  shock ;  and  all  the  animals  that  were  near 
them  were  killed."  In  the  times  of  Trajan, 
the  city  of  Antioch,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
adjacent  country,  was  buried  by  an  earthquake. 
About  three  himdred  years  after,  in  the  times 
of  Justinian,  it  was  once  more  destroyed,  to- 
gether with  JFoT^  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and, 
after  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  the  same  ill- 
fated  city  was  a  third  time  overturned,  with 
the  loss  of  not  less  than  sixty  thousand  souls. 
Iq  the  year  1 182,  most  of  toe  cities  of  Syria, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  were  destroyed 
by  the  same  accident.  In  the  year  1694,  the 
Italian  historians  describe  an  earthquake  at 
Puteoli,  which  caused  the  sea  to  retire  two 
handred  yards  from  iti  former  bed. 

But  one  of  those  most  particularly  describ- 
ed  in  history,  is  that  of  the  year  1693  ;  the 
damages  of  which  were  chiefly  felt  in  Sicily, 
bat  its  motion  perceived  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England.     It  extended  to  a  circumference 
of  two  thousand  six  hundred  leagues ;  chiefly 
affecting  the  8ea*coast  and  g^eat  rivers ;  more 
perceivable  also  upon  the  mountains  than  in 
the  valleys.     Its  motions  were  so  rapid,  that 
those  who  lay  at  their  length  were   tossed 
from  side  to  side,  as  upon  a  rolling  billow. 
The  walls  were  dashed  from  their  foundations; 
and  no  less  than  fifty-four  cities,  with  an 
Incredible  number  of  villages,   were   either 
destroyed  or  greatly  damaged.       The  city  of 
Catanea,  in  particuhr,  was  utterly  overthrown. 
A  traveller,  who  was  on  his  way  thither,  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles,  perceived  a  black 
clood,  like  night,  hanging  over  the  place. 
The  sea,  all  of  a  sudden,  began  to  roar ; 
Mount  JRtoB,  to  send  forth  great  spires  of 
flame ;  and  soon  after  a  shock  ensued,  with  a 
noise  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had 
^n  at  once  discharged.  Our  traveller,  beine 
obliged  to  alight,  instantly  felt  himself  raised 
%  foot  from  the  ground  ;  and  turning  his  eyes 
to  the  city,  he,  with  amazement,  saw  nothing 
bot  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  Uie  air.     The 
birds  flew   about  astonished  :   the  sun  was 
darkened ;  the  beasts  ran  howling  from  the 
bills ;  and  although  the  shock  did  not  continue 
above  three  minutes,  yet  near  nineteen  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  perished  in 
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the  rains.  Catanea,  to  which  city  the  de- 
scriber  was  travelling,  seemed  the  principal 
scene  of  ruin;  its  place  only  was  to  be  found; 
and  not  a  footstep  of  its  former  magnificence 
was  to  be  seen  remaining.' 

1  The  memonble  earthquake  of  Lisbon  took  place  in 
1755.  The  ci^  then  contained  about  160,000  inhabi- 
tants, 30,000  of  wlioin  are  calculated  to  have  perished. 
On  the  morning  of  the  Ist  NoTomber,  without  any 
proTious  wiming,  except  a  hollow  noise  like  thunder, 
the  ground  suddenly  began  to  shake  with  quick  and 
short  Tibrations.  The  whole  fouodations  of  the  dty 
were  disturbed,  and  many  of  the  principal  houses  tum> 
bled  in  an  instant  to  the  grmmd.  Then,  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  pause,  the  nature  of  the  motion  changed,  now 
resembling  that  of  a  waggon  driren  TiolenUy  over 
rough  stones,  which  laid  in  ruins  almost  eyery  house, 
church,  convent,  and  public  building,  with  an  incredible 
destruc^on  of  the  people.  It  continued  for  the  space  of 
six  minutes.  At  the  moment  of  its  beginning,  som- 
persons  on  the  Tagus,  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city., 
heard  their  boat  make  a  noise  as  if  it  had  run  aground, 
though  then  in  deep  water;  and  saw,  at  the  same  time, 
houses  &lling  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Four  or  five 
miuutes  after,  the  boat  made  the  lilce  noise,  caused  by  an- 
other shock,  which  brought  down  more  houses.  The  bed  of 
the  Tagus  was  in  many  places  raised  to  a  level  with  iu 
Bar&ce.  Ships  were  driven  from  their  anchors,  and 
jostled  together  with  great  violence,  so  that  the  masters 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  afloat  or  aground.  The 
hurge  quay  to  which  the  people  had  flocked  in  crowds 
for  safety  or  escape,  was  suddenly  submerged,  and  the 
whole  buried  in  one  gulf.  The  bar  was  seen  djy  from 
shore  to  shore.  Then  suddenly  the  sea,  like  a  moun- 
tain, came  rolling  in  and  about  Belem  Castle,  the  water 
rose  fifty  feet  almost  in  an  instant,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  bay  opposite  the  dty,  which  received  and 
spread  ttiis  vast  inundation,  the  lower  part  must  have 
been  entirely  under  water.  About  noon  another  ahock 
occurred,  when  the  walls  of  several  houses  which  were 
yet  staodiog  were  seen  to  open  from  top  to  bottom  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  yacd,  but  closed  again  so  exactly  as 
to  leave  scarcely  any  mark  of  injury.  Many  of  the 
largest  mountains  in  Portugal,  during  the  eaithquake, 
were  shaken  to  their  foundations. 

At  Oporto,  the  same  calamities  occurred  exactly  at 
the  same  hour;  the  earth  shook,  and  was  violently  con- 
vulsed for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  accompanied  by  a 
rumbling  noise  like  that  caused  by  carriages  drawn  over 
rugged  stones.  Several  churches  were  rent,  and  the 
river  Douro  was  observed  to  burst  open  in.  some  parts 
and  discharge  vast  quantities  of  air ;  the  agitation  also 
was  so  great  in  the  sea  beyond  the  bar,  that  it  was 
imagined  the  air  got  vent  there  in  a  similar  manner. 

At  Cadis  the  shock  was  also  violent,  and  through  all 
parts  of  Europe,  the  neij^ibouring  continent  of  Africa, 
and  even  America  and  the  West  India  Islands,  the  ef- 
fects of  this  tremendous  convulsion  were  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. 

The  earthquake  that  so  much  aflected  Calabria  in 
Italy,  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Messina,  reged  at  dif- 
ferent periods  from  5th  February  till  the  28th  March, 
1788.  Its  principal  seat  was  the  small  town  of  Oppido» 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Atramonti,  a  snow-covered  peak 
of  the  Appenines.  The  country  for  twenty-five  miles 
round  this  point  suflered  most  severely,  but  the  revagei 
extended  more  or  less  for  seventy-two  miles.  The  first 
shock  on  the  5th  Febraary,  in  two  minutes  threw  down 
the  greater  part' of  the  houses  in  all  the  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  from  the  western  acclivities  of  the  Appe. 
nines  in  Calabria  Ultra  to  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  con 
vuLsed  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.  Another  shock, 
which  took  place  on  the  25th  March,  was  of  near!/ 
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The  earthquake  which  happened  in  Ja- 
maica,  in  1693,  was  very  terrible,  and  its 
description  sufficiently  minute.  **  In  two 
minutes'  time  it  destroyed  the  town  of  Port 
Royal,  and  sunk  the  houses  in  a  gulf  forty 
fathoms  deep.  It  was  attended  with  a  hoL 
low  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of  thunder ;  and, 
in  less  than  a  minute,  three  parts  of  the 
houses,  and  their  inhabitants,  were  all  sunk 
quite  under  water.  While  they  were  thus 
swallowed  up  on  the  one  side  of  the  street,  on 
the  other  the  houses  were  thrown  into  heaps  ; 
the  sand  of  the  streets  rising  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  Jifting  up  those  £at  stood  upon  it, 
and  immediately  overwhelming  them  in  pits. 
All  the  wells  discharged  their  waters  with  the 
most  vehement  agitation.  The  sea  felt  an 
equal  share  of  turbulence,  and  bursting  over 
its  mounds,  deluged  all  that  came  in  the  way. 
The  fissures  of  the  earth  were,  in  some  places, 
so  great,  that  one  of  the  streets  appeared  twice 
as  broad  as  formerly.  In  many  places,  how- 
ever, it  opened  and  closed  aeain,  and  con- 
tinued  this  agitation  for  some  time.  Of  these 
openings,  two  or  three  hundred  mi^ht  be  seen  at 
a  time ;  in  some  whereof  the  people  were  swal- 
lowed up ;  in  others,  the  eardi  closing,  caught 
them  by  the  middle,  and  thus  crushed  them 
instantly  to  death.  Other  openings,  still  more 
dreadful  than  the  rest,  swallowed  up  whole 
streets  ;  and  others,  more  formidable,  spouted 
Dp  whole  cataracts  of  water,  drowning  such 
as  the  earthquake  had  spared.  The  whole 
\vas  attended  with  the  most  noisome  stench ; 
«vhile  the  thundering  of  the  distant  falling 

equal  violence.  The  granite  chain  which  extends 
through  Calabria  from  north  to  south,  uras  but  slightly 
agitated,  the  principal  shocks  being  propagated  with  a 
wave-like  motion  through  the  tertiary  sands,  sandstones, 
and  clays,  from  west  to  east.  It  was  remarked  that  the 
vidence  of  the  shocks  was  greatest  atihe  lioe  of  junction 
of  the  granite  and  tertiary  rocks,  occasioned  probably 
by  the  intecraption  of  the  undulatoiy  movement  of  the 
softer  strata  by  the  harder  granite.  The  granite  range 
also  prevented  the  passage  of  the  shocks  to  the  countries 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain  range.  About  two 
hundred  towns  and  villages  were  destroyed ;  more  than 
one  hundred  hills  slid  down,  fell  together,  dammed  up 
the  rivers,  and  formed  lakes.  Numerous  rents,  often 
of  vast  magnitude,  were  formed.  Many  subsidences 
and  also  upraisings  of  the  ground  took  place,  and  the 
general  features  of  the  country  were  so  much  changed 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  recognised.  Thus,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  the  whole  country  was  as  much 
changed  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  to  common  influences 
for  many  thousand  years.  The  number  of  human  beings 
that  perished  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  find  even  distant  relations  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  property  of  some  families. 

In  South  America,  earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. A  most  extensive  one  happened  at  the  Carraccas 
in  1812.  On  12th  March,  after  a  long  tract  of  serene 
dry  weather,  and  without  any  previous  warning,  the 
ftxst  shodc  came  on  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  set 
the  bells  a  ringing.  This  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  a  second  shock,  which  caused  a  waving  and  rolling 
motion  in  the   earth,   then  a  subterraneous  rumbling 


mountains,  the  whole  sky  OTercast  widi  a 
dusky  gloom,  and  the  crash  of  falling  habi- 
tations, gave  unspeakable  horror  to  the  scentf* 
After  this  dreadful  calamity  was  over,  the 
whole  island  seemed  conyerted  into  a  scene  oi 
desolation ;  scarcely  a  planter's  house  was  left 
standing;  almost  all  were  swallowed  up; 
houses,  people,  trees,  shared  <Mie  onirersal 
ruin :  and  in  their  places  appeared  great  pools 
of  water,  which  when  dried  up  by  the  sun, 
left  only  a  plain  of  barren  saud,  without  any 
vestige  of  former  inhabitants.  Most  of  the 
rivers,  durine^  the  earthquake,  were  stopped 
up  by  the  falung  in  of  the  mountains ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  some  time  they  made  them. 
selves  new  channels.  The  mountains  seemed 
particularly  attacked  by  the  force  of  the  shock ; 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  principal  seat  of 
the  concussion  was  among  them.  Those  who 
were  saved  got  on  board  ships  in  the  harboor, 
where  many  remained  above  two  months  ;  the 
shocks  continuing,  during  that  interval,  wiOi 
more  or  less  violence  every  day." 

As  this  description  seems  to  exhibit  all  the 
appearances  that  usually  make  up  the  cata- 
logue of  terrors  belonging  to  an  earthquake,  I 
will  suppress  the  detail  of  that  which  hap- 
pened at  Lisbon  in  our  own  times,  and  which 
is  too  recent  to  require  a  description.  In  fact, 
there  are  few  particulars  in  the  aocounta  of 
those  who  were  present  at  that  scene  of  deso. 
lation,  that  we  have  not  more  minutely  and 
accurately  transmitted  to  us  by  former  writers, 
whose  narratives  I  have  for  that  reascm  pre- 
ferred.    I  will  therefore  close  this  description 

noise  followed ;  and  there  was  a  third  shocic,  fn  which 
the  motion  was  perpendicular,  and  sometimes  horixm- 
tal,  rolling  with  a  violence  which  nothing  could  with- 
stand. 'Aie  people,  in  place  of  flying  directly  to  the 
open  fields,  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  churches,  where 
anangements  had  been  made  for  a  prDoeaBion«  and  the 
multitudes  assembled  there  vrere  buried  beneath  the 
ruins.  Two  churches  150  feet  high,  and  supported  by 
cdlnmns,  fell  to  a  mass  of  rubbish.  A  public  building, 
containing  a  regiment  of  soldiers  who  were  preparing  to 
join  the  procession,  vanished  entirely  with  its  lnmafe(g. 
Nhie-tenthi  of  the  city  were  destroyed,  and  most  of  Ujo 
remaining  houses  were  uninhabitable.  The  number  of 
people  killed  exceeded  ten  thousand.  The  clouds  of 
dust  which  fell  cast  a  horrid  gloom  over  the  day,  but  a 
serene  night  succeeded,  which  formed  a  melancholy  coo* 
trast  with  the  destruction  on  the  earth,  and  with  the 
mangled  bodies  lying  scattered  in  the  rains.  This  con- 
vulsion extended  over  a  wide  range  of  country,  causing 
much  devastation  and  loss  of  life,  the  entire  number 
oi  persons  who  perished  amounting  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand. 

In  Britain  repeated  shocks  of  earthquakes  have  been 
experienced.  In  15S0.  St  Paul's,  in  London«  was  in- 
jured by  a  concussion  of  the  earth.  In  1777,  a  slight 
shock  was  experienced  at  Manchester,  extending  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  around.  In  17M,  another 
shock  was  felt  through  seveiml  counties  of  England. 

In  1816,  an  earthquake  occurred  In  the  north  of  Soot- 
land.  At  Inverness,  the  steeple  of  a  church  was  twisted 
by  its  efliscts.  Slight  shocks  are  repeatedly  experienced 
at  Comrie,  in  Perthshire  -^RAhuPs  Gtology. 
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of  haroan  calamities  with  the  account  of  the 
dreadful  earthquake  at  Calabria,  in  1638.^ 
It  is  related  by  the  celebrated  Father  Kircher, 
aj  it  happened  while  he  was  on  his  journey 
to  risit  Mount  JRtoa,  and  the  rest  of  the  won. 
ders  that  lie  towards  the  south  of  Italy. 

''Haying  hired  a  boat,  in  company  with 
four  more,  two  friars  of  the  order  of  St  Fran. 
cis,  and  two  seculars,  we  launched,  on  the 
twenty.fourth  of  March,  from  the  harbour  of 
Messina  in  Sicily,  and  arrived  the  same  day 
at  the  promontory  of  Pelorus.     Our  destina* 
tion  was  for  the  city  of  Euphssmia,  in  Cala- 
bria, where  we  had  some  business  to  transact, 
and  where  we  designed  to  tarry  for  some  time. 
Howerer,  Providence  seemed  willing  to  cross 
oar  design ;  for  we  were  obliged  to  continue 
for  three  days  at  Pelorus,  upon  account  of  the 
weather ;  and  though  we  often  put  out  to  sea, 
yet  we  were  as  often  driven  back.     At  leneth, 
however,  wearied  with  the  delay,  we  resonred 
to  prosecute  our  voyage ;  and,  although  the 
lea  seemed  more  than  usually  agitated,  yet 
we  ventured  forward.     The  gulf  of  Charyb. 
dis,  which  we  approached,  seemed  whirled 
roond  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  vast 
hollow,  verging  to  a   point   in   the   centre. 
Proceeding  onward,  and  turning  my  eyes  to 
£tnt,  I  saw  it  oast  forth  large  volumes  of 
smoke,  of  mountainous  sizes,  which  entirely 
oorered  the  whole  island,  and  blotted  out  the 
very  shores  from  my  view.     This,  together 
with  the  dreadful  noise,  and  the  stdphureous 
steach,  which  was  strongly  perceived,  filled 
me  with  apprehensions  that  some  more  dread, 
fal  caltmity  was  impending.     The  sea  itself 
Kened  to  wear  a  very  unusual  appearance  ; 
those  who  have  seen  a  lake  in  a  violent  shower 
of  ndn  covered  all  over  with  bubbles,  will 
conceive  some  idea  of  its  agitations.     My  sur. 
prise  was  still  increased  by  the  calmness  and 
Krenitf  of  the  weather ;  not  a  breeze,  not  a 
clood,  which  might  be  supposed  to  put  all 
natare  thus  into  motion.     I  therefore  warned 
my  companions  that  an  earthquake  was  ap. 
praaching ;  and,  after  some  time  making  for 
the  shore  with   all   possible    diligence,  we 
j^ded  at  Trapse,  happy  and  thankml  for  hav- 
ing  escaped  the  threatening  dangers  of  the  sea. 
'*  Bat  our  triumphs  at  land  were  of  short 
duration:  for  we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the 
Jesuits  College  in  that  city  when  our  ears 
were  stunned  with  a  horrid  sound,  resembling 
that  of  an  infinite  number  of  chariots  driven 
fiercely  forward,  the  wheels  rattling,  and  the 
Jongs  cracking.     Soon   after  this,  a  most 
<v«sdfal  earthquake  ensued,  so  that  the  whole 
^ct  upon  which  we  stood,  seemed  to  vibrate, 
^  if  we  were  in  a  scale  of  a  balance  that  con- 

^  >  An  equally  fearful  earthquake  took  place  id  Calabria, 
n  178^  a  notice  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  earthquake 
m  Liibsn,  is  given  in  the  praoeding  note. 


tinned  wavering.  This  motion,  however, 
soon  grew  more  violent ;  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  keep  my  legs,  I  was  thrown  prostrate 
upon  the  ground.  In  the  mean  time,  the  uni. 
versal  ruin  round  me  redoubled  my  amaze- 
ment The  crash  of  falling  houses,  the  tot. 
tering  of  towers,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
all  contributed  to  raise  my  terror  and  despair. 
On  every  side  of  me  I  saw  nothing  but  a 
scene  of  ruin,  and  danger  threatening  where- 
ever  I  should  fly.  I  commended  myself  to 
Grod,  as  my  last  great  refuge.  At  that  hour, 
O  how  vain  was  every  sublunary  happiness ! 
wealth,  honour,  empire,  wisdom,  sll  mere 
useless  sounds,  and  as  empty  as  the  bubbles 
in  the  deep.  Just  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  eternity,  nothing  but  God  was  my  pleasure : 
and  the  nearer  I  approached,  I  only  loved 
him  the  more. — After  some  time,  however, 
finding  that  I  remained  unhurt  amidst  the 
general  concussion,  I  resolved  to  venture  for 
safety,  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could,  reached 
the  shore,  but  almost  terrified  out  of  my  rea- 
son. I  did  not  search  long  here  till  I  found 
the  boat  in  which  I  had  landed,  and  my  com- 
panions  also,  whose  terrors  were  even  greater 
than  mine.  Our  meeting  was  not  of  that 
kind  where  every  one  is  desirous  of  telling 
his  own  happy  escape  ;  it  was  all  silence,  and 
a  gloomy  dread  of  impending  terrors. 

*'  Leaving  this  seat  of  desolation,  we  pro« 
secuted  our  voyage  along  the  coast,  and  the 
next  day  came  to  Rochetta,  where  we  landed, 
although  the  earth  still  continued  in  violent 
agitations.  But  we  were  scarcely  arrived  at 
our  inn,  when  we  were  once  more  obliged  to 
return  to  the  boat,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
we  saw  the  greatest  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
inn  at  which  we  had  set  up,  dashed  to  the 
ground,  and  burying  all  its  inhabitants  be- 
neath its  ruins. 

''  In  this  manner,  proceeding  onward  in 
our  little  vessel,  finding  no  safety  at  land,  and 
yet,  from  the  smallness  of  our  boat,  having  but 
a  very  dangerous  continuance  at  sea,  we  at 
length  landed  at  Lopizium,  a  castle  midway 
between  Tropae  and  Euphaemia,  the  city  to 
which,  as  I  said  before,  we  were  bound. 
Here,  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  nothing 
but  scenes  of  ruin  and  horror  appeared ;  towns 
and  castles  levelled^to  the  ground ;  Stromboli, 
though  at  sixty  miles  distance,  belching  forth 
flames  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  with  a 
noise  which  I  could  distinctly  hear.  But  my 
attention  was  quickly  turned  from  moro  re- 
mote to  contiguous  danger.  The  rumbling 
sound  of  an  approaching  earthquake,  which 
we  by  this  time  were  grown  acquainted  with, 
alarmed  us  for  the  consequences;  it  every 
moment  seemed  to  grow  louder,  and  to  ap- 
proach more  near.  The  place  on  which  we 
stood  now  began  to  shake  most  dreadfully^  so 
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that  being  unable  to  stand,  my  companions  and 
I  caught  hold  of  whaterer  shrab  grew  next 
us;  and  supported  onrselTes  in  that  manner. 

"After  some  time,  this  violent  paroxysm 
ceasing,  we  again  stood  ap  in  order  to  prose* 
cute  our  voyage  to  Euphssmia,  that  Uy  within 
sight.  In  the  meantime,  while  we  were  pre- 
paring for  this  purpose,  I  turned  my  eyes 
towards  the  city,  but  oould  see  only  a  fright- 
ful dark  cloud  Uiat  seemed  to  rest  upon  the 
place.  This  the  more  surprised  us,  as  tha 
weather  was  so  very  serene.  We  waited, 
therefore,  till  the  cloud  was  passed  away; 
then,  turning  to  look  for  the  city,  it  was  totally 
sunk.  Wonderful  to  tell !  nothing  but  a  dis- 
mal and  putrid  lake  was  to  be  seen  whore  it 
stood.  We  looked  about  to  find  some  that 
could  tell  us  of  its  sad  catastrophe,  but  could 
see  none  I  All  was  become  a  inelancholy  soli- 
tude 1  a  scene  of  hideous  desolation  !  Thus 
proceeding  pensively  along,  in  quest  of  some 
human  being  that  could  give  us  some  little 
information,  we  at  length  saw  a  boy  sitting 
by  the  shore,  and  appearing  stupified  with 
terror.  Of  him,  therefore,  we  inquired  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  the  city,  but  he  could  not 
be  induced  to  give  us  an  answer.  We  in- 
treated  him  with  every  expression  of  tender- 
ness and  pity  to  tell  us :  but  his  senses  were 
quite  wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  tha 
danger  he  had  escaped.  We  offered  him 
some  victuab,  but  he  seemed  to  loathe  the 
sight.  We  still  persisted  in  our  offices  of 
kindness ;  but  he  only  pointed  to  the  place  of 
the  city,  like  one  out  of  his  senses  ;  and  then 
running  up  into  the  woods,  was  never  heard 
of  after.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Eu- 
phtemia  !  and  as  we  continued  our  melancholy 
course  along  the  shore,  the  whole  coast,  for 
the  space  of  two  hundred  miles,  presented 
nothing  but  remains  of  cities,  and  men  scat- 
tered, without  a  habitation,  over  the  fields. 
Proceeding  thus  along,  we  at  length  ended 
our  distressful  voyage  by  arriving  at  Naples, 
after  having  escaped  a  thousand  dangers  both 
at  sea  and  land." 

The  reader,  I  hope,  will  excuse  me  for  this 
long  translation  from  a  favourite  writer,  and 
that  the  sooner,  as  it  contains  some  particulars 
relative  to  earthquakes  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. From  the  whole  df  these  accounts  wo 
may  gather,  that  the  most  concomitant  cir- 
cumstances  are  these  :^ 

A  rumbling  sound  before  the  earthquake. 
This  proceeds  from  the  air,  or  ^re,  or  both, 
forcing  their  way  through  the  chasms  of  the 
earth,  and  endeavouring  to  get  free  ;  which  is 
also  heard  in  volcanoes. 

A  violent  agitation  or  heaving  of  the  sea, 
sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  that  at 
land.    This  agitation  is  only  a  similar  effect 


produced  on  the  waters  with  that  at  land,  ajid 
may  be  called,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  a 
uaquake;  and  this  also  is  produced  by  voL 


canoes. 


A  spouting  up  of  waters  to  great  heights 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  performed :  but  volcanoes  also  perform 
the  same ;  Vesuvius  being  known  frequently 
to  eject  a  vast  body  of  water. 

A  rocking  of  the  earth  to  and  fro, and  some, 
times  a  perpendicular  bouncing,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  of  the  same.  This  difference  chiefly 
arises  from  the  situation  of  the  place  with  re- 
spect to  the  subterranean  fire.  Directly  under, 
it  lifts ;  at  a  farther  distance,  it  rocks. 

Some  earthquakes  seem  to  travel  onward, 
and  are  felt  in  different  countries  at  different 
hours  the  same  day.  This  arises  from  the 
great  shock  being  given  to  the  earth  at  one 
place,  and  that  being  communicated  onward 
by  an  undulatory  motion,  successively  affects 
different  regions  in  its  progress ;  as  the  blow 
given  by  a  stone  falling  in  a  lake,  is  not  per- 
ceived at  the  shores  till  some  time  after  the 
first  concussion. 

The  shock  is  sometimes  instantaneovs,  like 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder;  and  sometimes 
tremulous,  and  continuing  for  several  minnte& 
The  nearer  the  place  where  the  ^ock  is  first 
given,  the  more  instantaneous  and  simple  ii 
appears.  At  a  greater  distance,  the  earth  re- 
doubles the  first  blow  with  a  sort  of  vibratory 
continuatimi. 

As  waters  have  generally  so  great  a  share 
in  producing  earthquakes^  it  is  not  to  be  woo 
dered  that  they  should  generally  follow  those 
breaches  made  by  the  force  of  fire,  and  appear 
in  the  great  chasms  which  the  earthquake  has 
opened. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  earthquakes,  presenting  a 
frightful  assemblage  of  the  most  terrible 
effects  of  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water. 

The  valley  of  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  seems 
to  exhibit,  in  a  minuter  degree,  whatever  is 
seen  of  this  horrible  kind  on  the  great  theatre 
of  nature.  This  plain,  which  b  about  twelve 
hundred  feet  long,  and  a  thousand  broad,  U 
embosomed  in  mountains,  and  has  in  the 
middle  of  it  a  lake  of  noisome  blackish  ater, 
covered  with  a  bitumen,  that  floats  upon  its 
surface.  In  every  part  of  this  plain,  caverns 
appear  smoking  with  sulphur,  and  often 
emitting  flames.  The  earth,  wherever  we 
walk  over  it,  trembles  beneath  the  feet 
Noises  of  flames,  and  the  hissing  of  waters, 
are  heard  at  the  bottom.  The  water  some- 
times spouts  up  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The 
most  noisome  fumes,  foetid  water,  and  sal- 
phureous  vapours,  offend  the  smell.  A  stone 
thrown  into  any  of  the  caverns,  is  ejected 
again  with  considerable  violence.     These  ap- 
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pearances  generally  prevail,  when  the  sea  is 
any  way  disturbed ;  and  the  whole  seems  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  an  earthquake  in 
miniature.  Howerer,  in  this  smaller  scene 
of  wonders,  as  well  as  in  the  greater,  there 
are  many  appearances  for  which,  perhaps, 
we  shall  never  account ;  and  many  questions 
may  be  asked,  which  no  conjectures  can 
thoroughly  resolve.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  age,  to  be  more  inqui- 
sitive  after  the  causes  of  things  than  after  the 
things  themselves.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  a  confession  of  ignorance  cancelled  their 
claims  to  wisdom ;  they,  therefore,  had  a  solu- 
tion for  every  demand.  But  the  present  age 
has  grown,  if  not  more  inquisitive,  at  least 
more  modest ;  and  none  are  now  ashamed  of 
that  ignorance,  which  labour  can  neither  re- 
medy nor  remove. 


CHAP.  XL 

op  toe  aff£abance  of  nsw  islands  and 
tracts;  and  of  the  disaffeahino  of 

OTHERS.  ^ 

HiTHEBTO  we  have  taken  a  survey  only 
of  the  evils  which  are  produced  by  subter- 
ranean fires,  but  we  have  mentioned  nothing 
of  the  benefits  they  may  possibly  produce. 
They  may  be  of  use  in  warming  and  cherish- 
ing the  ground,  in  promoting  vegetation,  and 
giving  a  more  exquisite  flavour  to  the  produc- 
tions  of  the  earth.  The  imagination  of  a  per- 
100  who  has  never  been  out  of  our  own  mild 
region,  can  scarcely  reach  to  that  luxuriant 
beauty  with  which  all  nature  appears  clothed 
in  those  very  countries  that  we  have  but  just 
Qow  described  as  desolated  by  earthquakes, 
and  undermined  by  subterranean  fires.  It 
nmst  be  granted,  therefore,  that  though  in 
those  regions  they  have  a  fi^reater  share  in  the 
clangers,  they  have  also  a  uirger  proportion  in 
the  benefits  of  nature. 

Bat  there  is  another  advantage  arising  from 
sabterranean  fires,  which,  though  hitherto  dis- 
regarded  by  man,  yet  may  one  day  become 
■erriceable  to  him  ;  I  mean,  that  while  they 
are  foond  to  swallow  up  cities  and  plains  in 
one  place,  they  are  also  known  to  produce 
promontories  and  islands  in  another.  We  have 
inany  instances  of  islands  being  thus  formed 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  which  though  for  a 
long  time  barren,  have  afterwards  become 
fraitfal  seats  of  happiness  and  industry. 

New  islands  are  formed  in  two  ways :  either 
soddenly,  by  the  action  of  subterranean  fires ; 
or  more  slowly,  by  the  deposition  ot  mud, 
Juried  down  by  rivers,  and  stopped  by  some 


accident  ^  With  respect  particularly  to  thd 
first,  ancient  historians,  and  modem  travellersi 
give  us  such  accounts  as  we  can  have  no  room 
to  doubt  of.  Seneca  assures  us,  that  in  his 
time  the  island  of  Therasia  appeared  unex- 
pectedly to  some  mariners,  as  Uiey  were  em- 
ployed in  another  pursuit  Pliny  assures  us, 
that  thirteen  islands  in  the  Mediterranean 
appeared  at  once  emerging  from  the  water ; 
the  cause  of  which  he  ascribes  rather  to  the 
retiring  of  the  sea  in  those  parts,  than  to  any 
subterraneous  elevation.  However,  he  men- 
tions the  island  of  Hiera,  near  that  of  Ther* 
asia,  as  formed  by  subterraneous  explosions ; 
and  adds  to  his  list  several  others  formed  in 
the  same  manner.  In  one  of  which  he  relates 
that  fish  in  great  abundance  were  found,  and 
that  all  those  who  ate  of  them  died  shortly 
after. 

'*  On  the  twenty.fourth  of  May,*  in  the 
year  1707,  a  slight  earthquake  was  perceived 
at  Santorin ;  and  the  day  following,  at  sun- 
rising,  an  object  was  seen  by  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island,  at  two  or  three  miles  distance 
at  sea,  which  appeared  like  a  floating  rock. 
Some  persons,  desirous  either  of  gain,  or  in. 
cited  by  curiosity,  went  there,  and  found,  • 
even  while  they  stood  upon  this  rock,  that  it 
seemed  to  rise  beneath  their  feet  They  per- 
ceived also,  that  its  surface  was  covered  with 
pumice-stones  and  oysters,  which  it  had  raised 
from  the  bottom.  Every  day  after,  until  the 
fourteenth  of  June,  this  rock  seemed  consi- 
derably to  increase ;  and  then  was  fomid  to 
be  half  a  mile  round,  and  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  earth  of  which  it  was 
composed  seemed  whitish,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  clay.  Soon  after  this  the  sea  again 
appeared  troubled,  and  streams  arose  which 
were  very  offensive  to  the  inhabitants  of  San- 
torin. But  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  succeeding 
month,  seventeen  or  eighteen  rocks  more  were 
seen  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  at  length  to 
join  together.  All  this  was  accompanied  with  . 
the  most  terrible  noise,  and  fires  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  island  that  was  newly  formed. 
The  whole  mass,  however,  of  all  this  new 
formed  earth,  uniting,  increased  every  day, 
both  in  heiffbt  and  breadth,  and,  by  the  force 
of  its  explosions,  cast  forth  rocks  to  seven 
miles  distance.  This  continued  to  bear  the 
same  dreadful  appearances  till  the  month  of 
November  in  the  same  year ;  and  it  is  at  pre- 
sent a  volcano,  which  sometimes  renews  its 
explosions.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  and  more  than  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  feet  high." 

It  seems  extraordinary,  that  about  this  place 
in  particular,  islands  have  appeared  at  differ* 

1  Bufibn,  Tol.  H.  p.  343. 
*  Hist,  de  1'  AcmI.  an.  1706.  p.  83. 
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ent  times,  particularly  that  of  Hiera,  men- 
tioned above,  which  has  received  considerable 
additions  in  sacceeding  ages.  Justin  tells 
uSy '  that  at  the  time  the  Macedonians  were 
at  war  with  the  Romans,  a  new  island  ap- 
peared  between  those  of  Theramenes  and 
Therasia,  by  means  of  an  earthquake.  We 
are  told  that  this  became  half  as  large  again 
about  a  thousand  years  after,  another  island 
rising  up  by  its  side,  and  joining  to  it,  so  as 
scarcely  at  present  to  be  distingubhed  from 
the  former. 

A  new  island  was  formed,  in  the  year  17S0, 
near  that  of  Tercera,  near  the  continent  of 
Africa,  by  the  same  causes.  In  the  begin, 
ning  of  December,  at  night,  there  was  a  ter- 
rible earthquake  at  that  place,  and  the  top  of 
a  new  island  appeared,  which  cast  forth  smoke 
in  vast  quantities.  The  pilot  of  a  ship,  who 
approached  it,  sounded  on  one  side  of  this 
island,  and  could  not  find  ground  at  sixty  fa- 
thom :  at  the  other  side,  the  sea  was  totally 
tinged  of  a  different  colour,  exhibiting  a  mix- 
ture  of  white,  blue,  and  green;  and  was  very 
shallow.  This  island,  on  its  first  appearance, 
was  larger  than  it  is  at  present ;  for  it  has 
since  that  time  sunk  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
be  scarcely  above  water.  ■ 

1  Jastin,  lib.  XXX.  cap.  4. 

*  In  the  middle  of  &  gulf  in  the  island  of  Santorino, 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  an  island  rose  from  the  tea 
144  yean  before  the  Christian  era;  in  1427  it  was  rais- 
ed  in  height  and  increased  in  dimensions;  in  1573  an- 
other island  arose  in  the  same  gnlf,  and  in  1707  a  third. 
These  Islands  are  composed  of  hard  roclc,  and  in  that 
last  formed  there  are  beds  of  limestone  and  of  other  rocks 
containing  shells.  In  the  year  1822,  Chill  was  Tisited 
by  a  Tiolent  earthquake  which  raised  the  whole  line  of 
coast  for  the  distance  of  above  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  foot  above  its  former  leveL  Val- 
paraiso is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  tract  thus 
permanently  elevated.  A  portion  of  Cutch,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  underwent  a  similar  revolution  in 
the  year  1819,  when  a  district,  nearly  sixty  miles  In 
length  by  sixteen  in  breadth,  was  raised  by  an  earth- 
quake about  ten  feet  above  its  original  level.  A  vol- 
canic eruption  burst  out  in  an  adjoining  part  of  India  at 
Bhooi  at  the  exact  period  when  the  shocks  of  this  earth- 
quake  terminated.  These  cases  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  production  of  new  mountains,  such  as  that 
of  Jorullo  in  Mexico  in  the  year  1769,  which  was  raised 
to  the  height  of  1600  feet  above  the  table  land  of  Mal- 
pals  by  eruptions  of  scorisB  and  the  outpouring  of  lava. 
The  appearance  of  a  new  island  off  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
called  Graham's  Island,  in  the  year  1831,  is  another 


plienomenon  of  the  latter  class.  It  rose  from  a  part  of 
the  sea  which  was  known  by  soundings  a  few  years  be- 
fore to  have  been  600  feet  deep,  to  the  height  of  107 


A  traveller,  whom  these  appearances  coold 
not  avoid  affecting,  speaks  of  them  in  dus 
manner.  *  '*  What  can  be  more  surprising 
than  to  see  fire  not  only  break  ontof  the  bow- 
els of  the  earthy  but  also  to  make  itself  a  pas. 
sage  through  the  waters  of-  the  sea  \  What 
can  be  more  extraordinarj,  or  foreign  to  our 
common  notions  of  things,  than  to  see  the  bot 
torn  of  the  sea  rise  up  into  a  mountain  above 
the  water,  and  to  become  so  firm  an  island  as 
to  be  able  to  resist  the  violence  of  the  greatest 
storms !  I  know  that  subterraneous  fires, 
when  pent  in  a  narrow  passage,  are  able  to 
raise  up  a  mass  of  earth  as  large  as  an  island  : 
but  that  this  should  be  done  in  so  regular  and 
exact  a  manner,  that  the  water  of  the  sea 
should  not  be  able  to  penetrate  and  exting;niA 
those  fires ;  that  after  having  made  so  many 
passages,  they  should  retain  force  enongh  to 
raise  the  earth ;  and,  in  fine,  after  having  been 
extinguished,  that  the  mass  of  earth  should 
not  fall  down,  or  sink  again  with  its  own 
weight,  but  still  remain  in  a  manner  suspend- 
ed over  the  great  arch  below !  This  is  what 
to  me  seems  more  surprising  than  any  thing 
that  has  been  related  of  Mount  ^tna,  Vesu- 
vius, or  any  other  volcano." 

Siich  are  his  sentiments:  however,  thert 
are  few  of  these  appearances  any  way  more 
extraordinary  than  Uiose  attending  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes  in  general  We  are  not 
more  to  be  surprised  that  inflammable  sub- 
stances should  be  found  beneath  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  than  at  similar  depths  at  land. 
These  have  all  the  force  of  fire  giving  expan. 
sion  to  air,  and  tending  to  raise  the  earth  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  till  it  at  length  heaves 
above  water.  These  marine  volcanoes  an 
not  so  frequent ;  for,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
usual  procedure  of  nature,  it  must  very  often 
happen,  that  before  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is 
elevated  above  the  surface,  a  chasm  is  opened 
in  it,  and  then  the  water  pressing  in,  extin. 
^shes  the  volcano  before  it  has  time  to  pro- 
duce  its  effects.  This  extinction,  however,  is 
not  effected  without  very  great  resistance  lioni 
the  fire  beneath.  The  water,  upon  dashing 
into  the  cavern,  is  very  probably  at  first  eject- 
ed  back  with  great  violence ;  and  thus  some 
of  those  amazing  water-spouts  are  seen,  which 
have  so  often  astonished  the  mariner,  and  ex- 
cited curiosity.     But  of  these  in  their  place. 

Besides  the  production  of  those  islands  by 
the  action  of  fire,  there  are  others,  as  was 
said,  produced  by  rivers  or  seas  carrying 
mud,  earth,  and  such  like  substances,  along 

feet  above  the  water,  and  formed  a  circum/ereni^  d 
nearly  two^thirds  of  a  mile.  It  was  composed  of  loose 
cinders,  and  the  part  that  rose  abow  the  level  of  the  sea 
was  wMhed  away  in  the  winter  of  the  lame  year,  but  to 
extensive  shoal  remains. 

»  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  197. 
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iritb  their  currenU;  and  at  last  depositing 
ihem  in  some  particular  place.  ^  At  the 
mouths  of  most  great  rivers,  there  are  to  be 
teen  banks,  thus  formed  by  the  sand  and 

'  Idands  of  coral  irt  also  formed  in  tropical  regiont. 
Conl  is  the  produoe  of  diflerent  species  of  zoophytes. 
We  may  compare  the  operation  of  these  xoophytes,  says 
Mr  Lyell^  in  the  ocean  to  the  eflects  produced  on  a 
smiUer  sole  opoo  the  land,  hj  the  plants  which  gener- 
sU  peat.    In  the  case  of  the  Sphagnum,  the  upper  part 
Tegetotes  while  the  lower  portion  is  entering  into  a  min- 
eral mass,  where  the  traces  of  organisation  remain,  after 
that  life  has  entirely  ceased.    In  corals,  in  like  manner, 
the  more  durable  materials  of  the  generation  that  has 
passed  awaj  senre  as  the  foundation  on  which  liying 
inJmals  are  continuing  to  rear  a  similar  structure.    The 
raJcareoos  masses  usually  termed  coral  reefs  are  by  no 
means  exdndvely  composed  of  soophytes;  a  great  var-* 
iety  of  shells,  and,  among  them,  some  of  the  largest  and 
beaviest  of  known  species,  contributing  to  augment  the 
maas.    In  the  south  PbdfSc,  great  beds  of  oysten,  mus- 
seb,piiiiur  iirfiig  and  other  shells,  corer  in  prolusion 
aUnost  STBiy  reef;  and,  on  the  beach  of  coral  islands, 
ire  seen  the  shells  of  echini  and  broken  fragments  (^ 
mistaceoas  animals.    Large  shoals  of  fish  are  also  dis- 
cernible through  the  dear  blue  water,  and  their  teeth 
tod  hard  pal^es  are  probably  preserved,  although  a 
great  portion  of  their  sore  cartilaginoos  bones  decay.    Of 
the  Romeroas  spedes  of  soophytes  which  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  coral  banks,  some  of  the  most  common 
beloDg  to  the  genera  Meandrina,  Caryophyllia,  and  As- 
trea,  bat  espedally  the  latter. 

Tike  ree6,  which  Just  raise  themselves  above  the  level 
ef  the  sea,  are  usually  of  a  circular  or  oval  form,  and 
lorrottnded  by  a  deep  and  often  uniathomable  ocean.    In 
the  centre  of  each,  there  is  usually  a  comparatively 
•lallflw  lagoon,  where  there  Is  still  water,  and  where  the 
nnaUer  and  more  delicate  kind  of  soophytes  find  a  tran- 
quil abode,  while  the  more  strong  spedes  live  on  the  ex- 
terior margin  of  the  Isle,  where  a  great  surf  usually 
brealo.    When  the  reef,  says  M.  Chamlaso,  a  natural- 
ist who  accompanied  Kotxebue,  is  of  such  a  height  that 
U  remains  almost  dry  at  low  water,  the  corals  leave  off 
building.    A  contiiiuous  mass  of  Sdid  stone  is  seen  com- 
pQMd  of  the  shells  of  mdluscs  and  echini,  with  their 
brokeo-off  prickles  and  IngmeDts  of  coral,  united  by 
i  cenent  of  calcareous  sand,  produced  by  the  pulveri- 
atioQ  of  shells.     Fragments  of  coral   lime-stone  are 
thrown  up  by  the  waves,  until  the  ridge  becomes  so  high, 
that  it  is  covered  only  during  some  seasons  of  the  year 
by  the  high  tides.    The  heat  of  the  sun  often  penetrates 
thfe  miss  of  stone  when  It  is  dry,  so  that  It  splits  in 
Qioy  placesb    l*he  loroe  of  the  waves  is  thereby  enabled 
to  separate  and  lift  blocks  of  coral,  frequently  six  feet 
long  and  three  or  four  in  thickness,  and  throw  them 
opoo  the  reef.     After  this  the  calcareous  sand  lies  un- 
distaibed,  and  oflen  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants  cast 
spon  it  by  the  waves  a  soil  upon  which  they  rapidly 
grow,  to  over-shadow  its  dasxling  white  sur&ce.     En- 
tire tnmks  of  trees,  which  are  carried  by  the  rivers  from 
other  countries  and  islands,  And  here,  at  length,  a  rest- 
ing place  alter  their  long  wanderings:  with  these  come 
•me  small  animals,  sudi  as  lisards  and  insects,  as  the 
ftntinhSUtanta.    Even  before  the  trees  form  a  wood,  the 
Ma-birds  nestle  here;  strayed  land  birds  take  refuge  in 
the  boshes:  and,  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the  work 
^  been  long  aince  completed,  man  appears,  and  builds 
his  hilt  on  the  fruitful  soil. 

TliePadilc  ocean  throughout  a  space  comprehended 
between  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude  on  each  side  of 
the  eqaator,  is  extremely  productive  of  coral.  The 
Arabian  gulf  is  r^dly  filling  with  the  same,  and  it  is 
laid  to  Sbound  In  the  Fenian  gulf.    Between  the  coast 


mud  carried  down  by  the  stream,  which  have 
rested  at  that  place,  where  the  force  of  the 
current  is  diminished  by  its  junction  with  the 
These  banks,  by  slow  degrees,  increase 


of  Malabar  and  that  of  Madagascar,  there  Is  also  a  great 
sea  of  coral.  Flinden  describes  an  unbroken  reef,  350 
miles  in  length,  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland ;  and, 
between  that  country  and  New  Guinea,  Captain  P.  King 
found  the  coral  formations  to  extend  throughout  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  hundred  miles,  intenrupted  by  no  inter- 
vals  exceeding  thirty  miles  in  length.  The  chain  of 
coral  reefs  and  islets  called  the  Maldives,  situated  In 
the  Indian  ocean,  to  the  south-west  of  Malabar,  form  a 
chain  480  geographical  miles  Id  length,  running  due 
north  and  south.  It  is  composed  throughout  of  a  series 
of  circular  assemblages  of  Islets,  the  larger  groups  belug 
from  forty  to  fifty  miles  in  their  longest  diameter. 

The  Laccadive  islands  run  in  the  same  line  with  the 
Maldives,  on  the  north,  as  do  the  isles  of  the  Chagos 
Archipelago,  on  the  south;  so  that  these  may  be  cootin- 
uations  of  the  same  chain  of  submariue  mountains,  crested 
Id  a  similar  manner  by  coral  limeaUmes.  Possibly  they 
may  all  be  the  summits  of  volcanoes;  for  if  Java  and 
Sumatra  were  submerged,  they  would  give  rise  to  a 
somewhat  similar  shape  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  sioce 
the  volcanoes  of  those  Islands  observe  a  Uuear  direction, 
and  are  often  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals,  cor- 
responding to  the  atoUs  of  the  Maldivas;  and  as  they  rise 
to  various  heights,  from  five  to  ten  thousand  flset  above 
their  base,  they  might  leave  an  un^thomable  ocean  In 
the  intermediate  spaces. 

In  regard  to  tlie  thickness  of  the  masses  of  coral,  MM. 
Quqy  and  Gaimard  are  of  opinion,  that  the  speciea 
which  contribute  most  actively  to  the  formation  oi  solid 
masses  do  not  grow  where  the  water  Is  deeper  than 
twenty-Ave  or  &Irty  feet.  But  the  branched  madre- 
pores, which  live  at  a  considerable  depth,  may  form  the 
fiist  foundation  of  a  reef,  and  raise  a  platform  on  which 
other  species  may  build,  and  the  sand  and  broken  frag- 
menta  washed  by  the  waves  from  reeb  may,  in  time, 
produce  calcareous  rodcs  of  great  thickness. 

The  iuformation  collected  during  the  late  expedition 
to  the  Pacific,  throws  much  additional  light  on  the  pe- 
cuUaritiea  of  form  and  atructure  of  coral  islands.  Of 
thirty-two  of  these,  examined  by  Captain  Beechey,  the 
largest  was  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest 
less  than  a  mile.  They  were  of  various  shapes,  all 
formed  of  living  coral,  except  one,  which,  although  of 
coral  formation,  was  raised  about  eighty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  encompassed  by  a  reef  of  living 
coral.  All  were  increasing  their  dimensions  by  the 
active  operations  of  the  llthophytes,  which  appeared  to 
be  gradually  extending  and  bringing  the  immersed  parts 
of  their  structure  to  the  surface.  Twenty-nine  of  the 
number  had  lagoons  in  their  centres,  which  had  probably 
existed  in  the  othen,  until  they  were  filled,  in  the  course 
of  time,  by  aoophytlc  and  other  substances. 

In  the  above-mentioned  islands,  the  strips  of  dry  coral 
encirdlog  the  lagoons,  whoD  divested  ctf  loose  sandy 
materials  heaped  upon  them,  are  rarely  elevated  more 
than  two  feet  above  Uie  level  of  the  sea ;  and,  were  It  not 
for  the  abrupt  descent  of  the  external  margin  which 
causes  the  sea  to  break  upon  it,  these  strips  would  be 
wholly  inundated.  Those  parts  of  the  strip  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves  are  no  longer  iDhabited 
by  the  aolmals  that  reared  them,  but  have  their  cells 
filled  with  a  hard  calcareous  substance,  and  present  a 
brown  rugged  appearance.  The  parts  which  are  still 
Immersed,  or  which  are  only  dry  at  low  water,  are  in* 
tersected  by  small  channels,  and  are  so  full  of  hollows, 
that  the  tide,  as  It  recedes,  leaves  small  lakes  of  water 
upon  them.  The  width  of  the  plain,  or  strip  of  dead 
coral.  In  the  islands  which  fell  under  Captafai  Beechey'i 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  deep :  the  water  in  those 
places  is  at  first  found  by  mariners  to  grow 
more  shallow ;  the  bank  soon  heaves  up  above 
the  surface ;  it  is  considered,  for  a  while,  as 
a  tract  of  useless  and  barren  sand;  but  the 
seeds  of  some  of  the  more  hardy  regetables 
are  driven  thither  by  the  wind,  take  root,  and 
thus  binding  the  sandy  surface,  the  whole 
spot  is  clothed  in  time  with  a  beautiful  ver. 
dure.  In  this  manner  there  are  delightful 
and  inhabited  islands  at  the  mouths  of  many 
rivers,  particularly  the  Nile,  the  Po,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Senegal. 
There  has  been,  in  the  memory  of  man,  a 
beautiful  and  laree  island  formed  in  this  man. 
ner  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nanquin,  in 
China,  made  from  depositions  of  mud  at  its 
opening :  it  is  not  less  than  sixty  miles  long, 
and  about  twenty  broad.  La  Loubere  in- 
forms us,i  in  his  voyage  to  Siam,  that  these 
sand-banks  increase  every  day,  at  the  mouths 
of  all  the  great  rivers  in  Asia;  and  hence,  he 
asserts,  that  the  navigation  up  these  rivers 
becomes  every  day  more  difficult,  and  will, 
at  one  time  or  other,  be  totally  obstructed. 
The  same  may  be  remarked  with  regard  to 
the  Wolga,  which  has  at  present  seventy 
openings  into  the  Caspian  sea;  and  of  the 
Danube,  which  has  seven  into  the  Euxine. 
We  have  had  an  instance  of  the  formation  of 
a  new  island  not  very  long  since  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  in  England.  "  It  is  yet 
within  the  memory  of  man,"  says  the  relator,* 
**  since  it  began  to  raise  its  head  above  the 
ocean.  It  began  its  appearance  at  low  water, 
for  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  and  was  buried 
again  till  the  next  tide's  retreat  Thus  sue 
cessively  it  lived  and  died,  until  the  year 
1666,  when  it  began  to  maintain  its  ground 
against  the  insult  of  the  waves,  and  then  first 
invited  the  aid  of  human  industry.  A  bank 
was  thrown  about  its  rising  growids,  and 
being  thus  defended  from  the  incursions  of 
the  sea,  it  became  firm  and  solid,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  afibrded  good  pasturage  for  cattle. 

obserratioa,  in  no  instance  exceeded  half  a  mile  from  the 
usual  wash  of  the  sea  to  the  edge  of  the  lagoon,  and,  in 
general,  was  only  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 
Beyond  these  limits  the  sides  of  the  island  descend  ra- 
pidly,  apparently  hy  a  succession  of  inclined  ledges,  each 
terminating  in  a  precipice.  The  depth  of  the  lagoons 
is  Tarious;  in  some,  entered  hy  Captain  Beechey,  it  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  fathoms. 

The  following  Cut  represents  a  coral  island  rising 
9bor9  the  waves,  the  centre  being  the  hollow  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano. 


^  Lettres  Curieuses  et  EdiBantes,  sec.  xi.  p.  8S4. 
'  Phil.  Trans.  voL  Iv.  p.  261. 


It  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumferenoe,  snd 
is  worth  to  the  proprietor  about  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year."  It  would  be  endless  to  men- 
tion all  the  islands  that  have  been  thiw  formed, 
and  the  advantages  that  have  been  derived 
from  them.  However,  it  is  frequently  found. 
that  new  islands  may  often  be  considered  &« 
only  turning  the  rivers  from  their  former  bed ; 
so  that  in  proportion  as  land  is  gained  at  one 
part,  it  ii  lost  by  the  overflowing  of  some 
other. 

Little,  therefore,  is  gained  by  such  acces. 
sion;  nor  is  there  much  more  by  the  new 
islands  which  are  sometimes  formed  from  the ' 
spoils  of  the  continent  Mariners  aasare  as, 
that  there  are  sometimes  whole  plains  unrooted 
from  the  main  lands,  by  floods  and  tempests. 
These  being  carried  out  to  sea,  with  all  their 
trees  and  animals  upon  them,  are  frequently 
seen  floating  in  the  ocean,  and  exhibiting  a 
surprising  appearance  of  rural  tranquillity  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  The  greatest  part,  how. 
ever,  having  the  earth  at  their  roots  at  length 
washed  away,  are  dispersed  and  their  animals 
drowned  ;  but  now  and  then  some  are  found 
to  brave  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  till  being  stuck 
either  among  rocks  or  sands,  they  again  taks 
firm  footing,  and  become  permanent  islands. 

As  difierent  causes  have  thus  concurred  to 
produce  new  islands,  so  we  have  accounts  of 
others,  that  the  same  causes  have  contributed 
to  destroy.  We  have  already  seen  the  power 
of  earthquakes  exerted  in  sinking  whole  cities, 
and  leavine  lakes  in  their  room.  There  have 
been  islanos,  and  regions  also,  that  have  ^ared 
the  same  fate  ;  and  have  sunk  with  their  in- 
habitants never  more  to  be  heard  of.  Thus 
Pausanias'  tells  us  of  an  island  called  Chry. 
ses,  that  was  sunk  near  Lemnos.  Plinv 
mentions  several ;  among  others,  the  island 
of  Cea,  for  thirty  miles,  having  been  washed 
away,  with  several'  thousands  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. But  of  all  the  noted  devastations  of 
this  kind,  the  total  submersion  of  the  island 
of  Atalantis,  as  mentioned  by  Plato,  has  been 
most  the  subject  of  speculation.  Mankind, 
in  general,  now  consider  the  whole  of  his 
description  as  an  ingenious  fable ;  but  when 
fables  are  grown  famous  by  time  and  autho- 
rity, they  become  an  agreeable,  if  not  a  neces- 
sary, part  of  literary  information. 

'*  About  nine  thousand  years  are  passed," 
says  Plato,*  "  since  the  island  of  Atalantis 
was  in  being.  The  priests  of  Egypt  were 
well  acquainted  with  it ;  and  the  first  heroes 
of  Athens  gained  much  glory  in  their  wars 
with  the  inhabitants.  This  island  was  as 
large  as  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  united  ;  and 
was  situated  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 

*  Pausanias,  lib.  8.  in  Aread.  p.  509. 
4  Plato  in  CriUa. 
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in  tlie  Atlantic  ocean.  The  beauty  of  the 
iMiildiiigs,  and  the  fertility  of  the  loil,  were 
far  beyond  any  thing  a  modem  imagination 
c:an  conoeiye:  gold  and  ivory  were  eveiy 
^here  common;  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
offered  themieWes  without  cnltiration.  The 
aits  and  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  were 
not  inferior  to  the  happiness  of  their  situation ; 
and  &ey  were  frequently  known  to  make  con- 
qnestSy  and  overrun  the  ccmtinents  of  Europe 
and  Asia.*  The  imagination  of  the  poetical 
philosopher  riots  in  the  description  of  the 
natural  and  acquired  advantages,  which  they 
long  enjoyed  in  this  chanmng  region.  **  If/' 
flays  he,  '*  we  compare  that  country  to  our 
own,  oars  will  appear  a  mere  wasted  skeleton, 
when  opposed  to  it  Their  mountains,  to  the 
very  tops,  were  clothed  with  fertility,  and 
poured  down  rivers  to  enrich  the  plains 
below." 

However,  all  these  beauties  and  benefits 
were  destroyed  in  one  day  by  an  earthquake 
sinking  the  earth,  and  the  sea  overwhelming 
it.  At  present  not  the  smallest  vestiges  of 
soeh  an  island  are  to  be  found ;  Plato  remains 
as  the  only  authority  for  its  existence;  and 
philooophers  dispute  about  its  situation.  It 
as  not  for  me  to  enter  into  the  controversy, 
when  there  appears  but  little  probabilitv  to 
support  the  fact;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
lueleaa  to  run  back  nine  thousand  years  in 
searck  of  difficulties,  as  we  are  surrounded 
with  objects  that  more  closely  afiect  us,  and 
diat  demand  admiration  at  our  very  doors. 
When  I  consider,  as  Lactantius  suggests, 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  nature ;  lands  swal- 
lowed  by  yawning  earthquakes,  or  over- 
whelmed  in  the  deep;  rivers  and  lakes  dis- 
appearing,  or  dried  away ;  mountains  levelled 
into  i^ains;  and  plains  swelling  up  into 
'mountains;  I  cannot  help  regarding  this 
earth  as  a  place  of  very  little  stability;  as  a 
transient  abode  of  still  more  transitory  beings. 


CHAP.  XII. 


OF  MOUVTAnrB. 


HAvma  at  last,  in  some  measure,  emeiged 
from  the  deeps  of  the  earth,  we  come  to  a 
scene  of  greater  splendour ;  the  contemplation 
of  its  external  appearanoe.  In  this  survey, 
its  mountains  are  the  first  objects  Aat  strike 
the  imagination,  and  excite  our  curiosity. 
There  ia  not,  perhaps,  any  thing  in  all  nature 
that  imjpresaes  an  unaccustomed  spectator  with 
such  ideas  of  awful  solemnity,  as  these  im- 
mense piles  of  Nature's  erecting,  that  seem  to 
mock  the  minuteness  of  human  magnificence. 

In  oonntries  where  there  are  nothing  but 

vou  T. 


plains,  the  smallest  elevations  are  apt  to  ex. 
cite  wonder.  In  Holland,  which  is  all  a 
flat,  they  show  a  little  ridge  of  hills,  near  the 
sea-side,  which  Boerfaaave  generally  marked 
out  to  his  pupils,  as  being  mountains  of  no 
small  consideration.  What  would  be  the 
sensations  of  such  an  auditory,  could  they  at 
once  be  presented  with  a  view  of  the  heights 
and  precipices  of  the  Alps  or  the  Andes! 
Even  among  us  in  England,  we  have  no  ade- 
quate ideas  of  a  mountain-prospect ;  our  hills 
are  generally  sloping  from  the  plain,  and 
clothed  to  the  very  top  with  verdure  :  we  can 
scarcely,  therefore,  uft  our  imaginations  to 
those  immense  piles,  whose  tops  peep  up  be- 
hind intervening  clouds,  sharp  and  precipitate, 
and  reach  to  heights  that  human  avarice  or 
curiosity  have  never  been  able  to  ascend. 

We,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are  i\pt,  for 
that  reason,  so  immediately  interested  in  the 
question  which  has  so  long  been  agitated 
among  philosophers,  concerning  what  gave 
rise  to  these  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  our  own  happy  region,  we  gene- 
rally see  no  inequalities  but  such  as  contri- 
bute  to  use  and  beauty ;  and  we  dierefore  are 
amazed  at  a  question,  inquiring  how  such 
necessary  inequalities  came  to  be  formed, 
and  seeming  to  express  a  wonder  how  the 

flobe  comes  to  be  so  beautiful  as  we  find  it. 
lut  though  with  us  there  may  be  no  mat 
causa  for  such  a  demand,  yet  in  those  places 
where  mountains  deform  the  face  of  nature, 
where  they  pour  down  cataracts,  or  give  fury 
to  tempests,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for 
inquiry  either  into  their  causes  or  their  uses. 
It  has  been,  therefore,  asked  by  many,  in 
what  manner  mountains  have  come  to  be 
formed;  or  for  what  uses  they  are  designed? 
To  satisfy  curiosity  in  these  respects,  much 
reasoning  has  been  employed,  and  veiy  little 
knowledge  propagated.  With  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  the  demand,  the  manner  in  which 
mountains  were  formed,  we  have  already  seen 
the  conjectures  of  different  philosophers  on 
that  head.  One  supposing  that  they  were 
formed  from  the  earih's  broken  shell  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge;  another,  that  they  ex- 
isted from  the  creation,  and  only  acquired 
their  deformities  in  process  of  time;  a  third, 
that  they  owed  their  original  to  earthquakes ; 
and  still  a  fourth,  with  much  more  plausibility 
than  the  rest,  ascribing  them  entirely  to  the 
fluctuations  of  the  deep,  which  he  supposes 
in  the  beginning  to  have  covered  the  whole 
earth.  Such  as  are  pleased  with  disquisitions 
of  this  kind,  may  consult  Burnet,  Whiston, 
Woodward,  or  Bnfibn.  Nor  would  I  be 
thought  to  decry  any  mental  amusements, 
that  at  worst  keep  us  innocently  employed ; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing how  the  opposite  demand  has  never  coma 
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to  be  made ;  and  why  philosophers  have  never 
asked  how  we  come  to  have  plains  P  Plains 
are  sometimes  more  prejudicial  to  man  than 
mountains.  Upon  plains,  an  inundation  has 
greater  power ;  the  beams  of  the  sun  are  often 
collected  there  with  suffocating  fierceness; 
they  are  sometimes  found  desert  for  several 
hundred  miles  together,  as  in  the  country  east 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  although  otherwise  fruit- 
ful, merely  because  there  are  no  risings  or 
depressions  to  form  reservoirs,  or  collect  the 
smallest  rivulet  of  water.  The  most  rational 
answer,  therefore,  why  either  mountains  or 
plains  were  formed,  seems  to  be  that  they 
were  thus  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Wisdom, 
in  order  that  pain  and  pleasure  should  be 
contiguous,  as  that  morality  might  be  exer. 
cised  either  in  bearing  the  one,  or  communi- 
cating the  othor. 

Indeed,  the  more  I  consider  this  dispute 
respecting  the  formation  of  mountains,  the 
more  I  am  struck  with  the  futility  of  the  ques- 
tion.  There  is  neither  a  straight  line,  nor  an 
exact  superficies,  in  all  nature.  If  we  con- 
sider a  circle,  even  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion, we  shall  find  it  formed  of  a  number  of 
small  right  lines,  joining  at  angles,  together. 
These  angles,  therefore,  may  be  considered  in 
a  circle  as  mountains  are  upon  our  globe  ;  and 
to  demand  the  reason  for  the  one  being  moun- 
feoinous,  or  the  other  angular,  is  only  to  ask, 
why  a  circle  is  a  circle,  or  a  globe  is  a  globe. 
In  short,  if  there  be  no  surface  without  in- 
equality in  nature,  why  should  we  be  surprised 
that  the  earth  has  such  ?  It  has  often  been 
said,  that  the  inequalities  of  its  surface  are 
scarce  distinguishable,  if  compared  to  its  mag- 
nitude ;  and  I  think  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  content  with  the  answer. 

Some,  however,  have  avoided  the  difficulty 
by  urging  the  final  cause.  They  allege,  that 
mountains  have  been  formed  merely  because 
they  are  useful  to  man.  This  carries  the  in- 
quirer but  a  part  of  the  way  ;  for  no  one  can 
siffirm,  that  in  all  places  they  are  useful.  The 
contrary  is  known  by  horrid  experience,  in 
those  valleys  that  are  subject  to  their  influence. 
However,  as  the  utility  of  our  earthly  habita. 
tion  is  a  very  pleasing  and  flattering  specula- 
tion to  every  philosopher,  it  is  not  to  be  won. 
dered  that  much  has  been  said  to  prove  the 
usefulness  of  these.  For  this  purpose  many 
conjectures  have  been  made,  that  have  received 
a  degree  of  assent  even  beyond  their  evidence ; 
for  men  were  unwilling  to  become  more  mis- 
erably wise. 

It  has  been  alleged,  as  one  principal  ad- 
vantage that  we  derive  from  them,  that  they 
serve  like  hoops  or  ribs,  to  strengthen  our 
earth,  and  to  bind  it  together.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  theory,  Kircher  has  given  us  a 


map  of  the  earth,  in  this  manner  hooped  wiih 
its  mountains ;  which  might  have  a  much 
more  solid  foundation,  did  it  entirely  corres- 
pond with  truth. 

Others  have  found  a  different  use  for  tbem, 
especially  when  they  run  surrounding  our 
globe  ;  which  is,  that  they  stop  the  vapoan 
that  are  continually  travelling  from  the  eqiu- 
tor  to  the  poles  ;  for  these  being  urged  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  from  the  warm  regiona  of  the 
line,  must  all  be  accumulated  at  the  poles,  if 
they  were  not  stopped  in  their  way  by  those 
high  ridges  of  mountains  which  crosa  their 
direction.  But  an  answer  to  this  may  be,  that 
all  the  great  mountains  in  America  he  length- 
wise, and  therefore  do  not  croea  their  direc- 
tion. 

But  to  leave  these  remote  advantages,  others 
assert  that  not  only  the  animal  but  vegetable 
part  of  the  creation  would  perish  for  want  of 
convenient  humidity,  were  it  not  for  their 
friendly  assistance.  Their  summits  are,  by 
these,  supposed  to  arrest,  as  it  were«  the  va- 
pours which  float  in  the  regions  of  the  air. 
Their  large  inflections  and  cnannels  are  con- 
sidered as  so  many  basons  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  thick  vapours,  and  impetuous 
rains,  which  descend  into  them.  The  huge 
caverns  beneath  are  so  many  magazines  or 
conservatories  of  water  for  the  peculiar  ser- 
vice of  man :  and  those  orifices  by  which  the 
water  is  discharged  upon  the  plain,  are  so 
situated  as  to  enrich  and  render  them  fruitful, 
instead  of  returning  through  subterraneous 
channeb  to  the  sea,  after  the  performance  oi 
a  tedious  and  fruitless  circulation.* 

However  this  be,  certain  it  is,  that  almost 
all  our  great  rivers  find  their  source  among 
mountains ;  and,  in  general,  the  more  exten- 
sive the  mountain,  the  greater  the  riyer  :  thui 
the  river  Amazon,  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
has  its  source  among  the  Andes,  which  are 
the  highest  mountains  on  the  globe ;  the  river 
Niger  travels  a  long  course  of  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  the 
highest  in  all  Africa ;  and  the  Danube  and 
the  Rhine  proceed  from  the-  Alps,  which  are 
probably  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe. 

It  needs  scarcely  be  said,  that,  with  respect 
to  height,  there  are  many  sizes  of  mountains, 
from  the  gently  rising  upland,  to  the  tall 
cn^gy  precipice.  The  appearance  is  in  gen. 
era!  different  in  those  of  different  magnitudes. 
The  first  are  clothed  vrith  verdure  to  the  very 
tops,  and  only  seem  to  ascend  to  improve  oar 
prospects,  or  supply  us  with  a  purer  air :  but 
the  lofty  mountains  of  the  other  class  have  a 
very  different  aspect  At  a  distance  their 
tops  are  seen,  in  wavy  ridges,  of  the  very 

^  Nature  Displayed,  vol.  UL  p.  88. 
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cx>Ioar  of  the  clonds,  and  only  to  be  distin- 
gaished  from  them  hj  their  figure ;  which, 
AS  I  have  said,  resembles  the  billows  of  the 
sea.^  As  we  approach,  the  momitain  assumes 
a  deeper  coloar ;  it  gathers  upon  the  sky,  and 
seems  to  hide  half  the  horizon  behind  it  Its 
summits  also  are  become  more  distinct,  and 
appear  with  a  broken  and  perpendicular  line. 
What  at  first  seemed  a  single  hill,  is  now 
found  to  be  a  chain  of  continued  mountains, 
whose  tops  runnin?  along  in  ridges,  are  em- 
bosomed in  each  other :  so  that  the  cunratures 
of  one  are  fitted  to  the  prominences  of  the  op- 
posite side,  and  form  a  winding  y alley  be- 
tween, often  of  several  miles  in  extent;  and 
all  the  way  continuing  nearly  of  the  same 
breadth.^ 


^  Lettres  PhilosophSqiiei  sur  la  Formation,  &c.  p.  106, 
'Mmntaina,  in  their  exterior  foims,  present  some 
nrietiei  which  strike  even  the  most  inattentive  obser- 
ver, and  which,  at  first  sight,  may  lead  us  to  presume 
thst  there  is  sume  difference  in  their  internal  compost- 
tion.    The  highest  mountains  most  frequently  present  a 
mxfhce  of  naked  rock,  but  the  nature  of  the  rocks  pro- 
duces varieties  in  their  sections  and  outlines;  here,  they 
shoot  op  into  the  form  of  enormous  ciystals,  with  sharp 
angles,  lieaped  up  and  supported  by  each  other;   in 
atioCher  part,  vast  and  elevated  masses  are  crowned  with 
riirular  summits,  which  rise  into  the  air  with  less  bold- 
ness.    Sometimes  there  appears  an  immense  steep  and 
abrupt  surface,  which  lays  op«*n  to  view,  as  it  were,  the 
tntrailB  of  tlie  mountain  itself.     We  describe  these  ap- 
pearances under  the  names  of  needles,  peaks,  teeth, 
boms,  domes,  breaches.    Next  in  order  to  these  broken, 
arid,  and  steep  summits,  we  see  mountains,  the  forms 
of  which  bear  a  character  of  tranquillity,  an  indication  of 
their  slow  and  successive  formation  ;*these  mountains, 
which  are  still  considerable^  formed  by  strata  or  layers 
variously  inclined,  generalhr  exhibit  an  infinite  variety 
of  Cnms,  in  consequence  oi  the  changes  to  which,  from 
numberless  causes,  they  have  been  subjected.     In  one 
place,  a  vast  amphitheatre  is  seen  rising  In  majestic  and 
regular  gradation,  like  the  Kinnegulla  in  West  Goth- 
land.   In  another  there  is  a  large  mass  cut  perpendicu- 
larly, and  presenting  the  form  of  an  altar,  like  the  table 
mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     There  are  moun- 
tains in  China,  which  have  the  appearance  of  the  head 
of  a  dragon,  a  tiger,  or  a  bear.     In  other  places,  you  see 
a  iabjrrinth  of  r«:ks,  rising  like  pillars,  as  at  Adersbach 
in  Bohemia,  or  in  one  single  mass  in  the  form  of  a 
large  uine-pin,  as  Mont  Aiguille  in  the  province  of 
Daophine.     We  see  some  also  near  Envionne  in  the 
Talais,  which  recal  the  figure  of  the  old  French  frizzled 
wigs,  [perrmpiei  numtonnSs.)    But  the  most  common 
appearances  are  those  formed  by  layers  of  stones,  in  an 
indolated  or  furrowed  shape. 

Aibr  tliese  mountains  of  the  second  rank,  we  find 
hills  more  or  less  Idty,  which,  on  all  sides,  present  to 
the  e^  but  little  elevation,  and  a  gentle  declivity. 
These  hills,  furrowed  by  streams  of  running  water,  often 
gradually  elope  away,  and  at  last  lose  themselves  In  the 
plains.  SoDietimes  their  sides  are  so  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitoos  as  to  produce  on  the  mind  almost  all  the  pic- 
turesque effect  of  high  mountains. 

The  peaks,  or  higher  parts  of  mountains,  formed  by 
volcanic  agency,  difier  very  much  from  the  usual  forms 
Thdr  conical  or  pyramidal  masses  are  distinguished  by 
their  regularity  even  when  they  have  been  broken  off, 


Nothing  can  be  liner,  or  more  exact,  than 
Mr  Pope  8  description  of  a  trayeller  straining 
up  the  Alps.  Every  mountain  he  comes  to, 
he  thinks  will  be  the  last ;  he  finds,  however. 


or  truncated,  by  some  accidental  cause.  Their  tower- 
ing summits  seem  to  menace  the  neighbouring  countiy. 
The  basaltic  mountains  also  present  an  appearance  not 
leas  striking,  when  they  are  not  covered  and  concealed 
by  other  soil.  Their  sides  display  to  the  view  close 
ranges  of  immense  pillars  or  causeways,  which  seem  to 
be  the  production  of  giants.  The  description,  however, 
of  all  the  forms  which  these  rocks  exhibit,  would  lead  us 
away  from  the  subject  of  this  book. 

There  is,  however,  one  eccentricity  of  nature,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  here, 
namely,  mountains  bored  through.  Some  have  supposed 
that  such  perforations  have  been  accomplished,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  persevering  industry  of  man.  The 
Pierre-Pertuiae  in  mount  Jura  and  Pausilippo  near 
Naples,  are  instances  of  this  kind.  But  nature  has  left 
unequivocal  marks  of  her  power  in  other  phenomena  of 
this  kind.  The  Torghat  in  Norway  is  pierced  by  an 
opening  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  three  thou- 
sand long.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  jrear  the  sun  can 
be  seen  darting  its  rajrs  from  one  extremity  to  the  other 
of  this  vault.  Near  New  Zealand  there  is  a  rocky  arch 
through  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  pass  at  high  water. 
These  phenomena  difler  from  caverns,  only  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  a  passage  entirely  through. 

Another  general  point  of  view,  in  which  mountains 
may  be  conaddered,  is  their  position  relatively  to  each 
other.  Some  are  completely  insulated,  more  particular- 
ly those  of  a  volcanic  origin ;  it  Is  the  same  also  with 
those  of  a  calcareous  nature  and  some  others.  Both 
China  and  Iceland  furnish  many  examples.  The  rock 
of  Gibraltar  and  the  fortress  of  Gwallor  In  Hindostan  are 
of  this  description.  We  may  also  mentioi^  Mount  Aor- 
nos,  where  a  whole  people  supported  a  siege  against 
Alexander.  Mountains  are  seen  most  frequently  in 
groups.  Sometimes  chains  branch  out  from  a  common 
centre  in  angular  directions.  Sometimes  the  centre 
mass  Itself  is  a  lofty  chain,  straight  or  curved,  whence, 
at  different  periods,  secondary  chains  have  apparently 
been  formed;— the  Alps  may  be  placed  in  this  class. 
Sometimes  we  see  Irregular  groups  of  several  chains, 
among  which  no  one  in  particular  can  be  ranked  as  the 
principal.  Such  are  the  collections  of  mountains  in 
Asia  Minor  and  in  Persia.  But  the  most  remarkable 
sort  is  that  of  long  connected  chains,  which,  like  the 
Cordilleras  des  Andes  in  South  America,  continue  for 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  leagues,  nearly  in  one 
constant  direction,  having  on  both  sides  regular  layers  or 
ranges  of  inferior  mountains,  but  sending  off  very  few 
secondary  chains.  These  great  chains  evidently  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  silent  witnesses  of  the  creation ;  It  Is  upon  their 
summits  and  their  sides  that  we  can  read  the  history  of 
the  globe  in  characters  more  distinctly  defined,  than  even 
those  which  the  Alps  and  the  Pjrrennees  aflord. 

In  general  all  the  chains  of  mountains  In  the  same 
continent,  seem  to  have  a  mutual  connecUon  more  or 
less  apparent:  they  form  a  sort  of  frame  work  to  the 
land,  and  appear,  in  the  origin  of  things,  to  have  deter- 
mined the  shape  which  It  was  to  assume;  but  this 
analogy,  were  we  to  generalise  too  much,  would  lead  us 
into  error.  There  are  many  chains,  which  have  very 
little,  or  rather  no  affinity  to  each  other.  Such  are  the 
mountains  of  Scandinavia  and  of  Scotland;  mountains 
as  Independent  as  the  character  of  the  nations  who  in- 
habit them. 

In  making  use  even  of  the  word  **  chain,*'  great  cau- 
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an  unexpected  hill  rise  before  bim ;  and  that 
being  scaled,  he  finds  the  highest  summit  al- 
most  at  as  great  distance  as  before.  Upon 
quitting  the  plain,  he  might  have  left  a  green 
and  fertile  soil,  and  a  climate  warm  and  pleas- 
ing.  As  he  ascends,  the  ground  assumes  a 
more  russet  colour ;  the  grass  becomes  more 
mossj,  and  the  weather  more  moderate.  Still 
as  he  ascends,  the  weather  becomes  more  cold, 
and  the  earth  more  barren.  In  this  drearj 
passage  he  is  often  entertained  with  a  little 
valley  of  surprising  verdure,  caused  by  the 
reflected  heat  of  the  sun  collected  into  a  nar- 
row spot  on  the  surrounding  heights.  But  it 
much  more  frequentlv  happens  that  he  sees 
only  frightful  precipices  beneath,  and  lakes 
of  amazing  depths;  from  whence  rivers  are 
formed,  and  fountains  derive  their  original 
On  those  places  next  the  highest  summits, 
vegetation  is  scarcely  carried  on;  here  and 
there  a  few  plants  of  the  most  hardy  kind  ap- 
pear. The  air  is  intolerably  cold ;  either 
continually  refrigerated  with  frosts,  or  disturb- 
ed with  tempests.  All  the  ground  here  wears 
an  eternal  covering  of  ice,  and  snows  that  seem 
constantly  accumulating.  Upon  emerging 
from  this  war  of  the  elements,  he  ascends  into 
a  purer  and  a  serener  region,  where  vegeta- 
tion is  entirely  ceased ;  where  the  precipices, 
composed  entirely  of  rocks,  rise  perpendicu- 
larly above  him  ;  while  he  views  beneath  him 
all  the  combat  of  the  elements ;  clouds  at  his 
feet,  and  thunders  darting  upwards  from  their 
bosoms  below.  ^  A  thousand  meteors,  which 
are  never  seen  on  the  plain,  present  them- 
selves. Circular  rainbows ;  *  mock  suns ;  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  projected  upon  the 

tiflD  is  required.  A  chain  may  be  defined  to  be  a  series 
of  mountidns,  whose  bases  are  continuous;  but  then  we 
must  not  push  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  base"  too  iar. 
It  would  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  understand  by  this 
term  only  the  Tisible  foot  of  the  mountain,  or  at  most 
the  interior  strata,  which  can  be  easily  traced  near  the 
surface.  At  any  rate,  we  must  beware  of  consid- 
ering collections  of  hills,  or  banks  of  sand,  as  continua- 
tions of  chains. 

We  must,  however,  acknowledge,  that  the  name  of 
chains  is  not  sufficiently  general,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  resenre  this  word  for  the  subdivisions,  and  to 
employ  the  term  '*  system  of  mountains,"  or  *.'  mass  of 
mountains,"  to  denote  a  collection  or  combination  of 
many  chains. 

Mountains,  whether  insulated  or  in  groups,  exhibit  on 
both  sides  declivities  which  are  either  gentle  and  long, 
or  rapid  and  broken.  We  ought  particularly  to  remark 
this  general  fact,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  princi- 
pal mountains  have  one  of  their  sides  very  steep,  and  the 
other  of  a  very  gradual  slope.  The  Alps,  for  example, 
are  much  more  rapid  in  their  descent  on  the  Italian 
side  than  on  that  of  Switserland.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Doplirines,  or  Scandinavian  Alps,  have  a  much  steeper 
declivity  to  the  west  and  north-west,  than  towards  the 
south  and  east  The  Pyrennees  are  steeper  towards  the 
south  than  the  north ;  the  mountains  of  the  Asturias  are 
the  reverse ;  but  those  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  and  parti- 
>  UUoa,  vol.  i.  >  Ibid. 


body  of  the  air;'  and  the  traTellerli  own 
image,  reflected  as  in  a  looking-glaas,  upon 
the  opposite  cloud.  * 

Such  are,  in  general,  die  wonders  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  a  traveller  in  his  ioumey 
either  over  the  Alps  or  the  Andes.  Bat  we 
must  not  suppose  that  this  picture  exhibits 
either  a  constant  or  an  invariable  likeness  of 
those  stupendous  heights.  Indeed,  notkii^ 
can  be  more  capridoiij  or  irregular  dian  the 
forms  of  many  of  thera.  The  tops  of  some 
run  in  ridges  for  a  considerable  length,  with- 
out interruption  ;  in  others,  the  line  seens  in- 
dented by  great  valleys  to  an  amazing  depth. 
Sometimes  a  solitary  and  a  single  raountaio 
rises  from  the  bosom  of  the  plain  ;  and  some- 
times extensive  plains,  and  even  prorinoes,  as 
those  of  Savoy  and  Quito,  are  found  embo- 
somed near  the  tops  of  mountains^  In  gen- 
eral,  however,  those  countries  that  are  most 
mountainous,  are  the  most  barren  and  nuin- 
habitable. 

If  we  compare  the  heights  of  mountains 
with  each  other,  we  shall  find  that  the  great- 
est and  highest  are  found  under  the  line.'  It 
is  thought  by  some,  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
earth's  motion  in  these  parts,  together  with 
the  greatness  of  the  tides  there,  may  haTe 
thrown  up  those  stupendous  masses  of  earth. 
But,  be  the  cause  as  it  may,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  inequalities  of  the  eartl/s 
surface  are  greatest  there.  Near  the  poles, 
the  earth,  indeed,  is  craggy  and  uneven 
enough;  but  the  heights  of  the  mountains 
there  are  very  inconsiderable.  On  tbe  eon- 
trary,  at  the  equator,  where  nature  seems  to 
sport  in  the  amazing  size  of  all  her  produc 

cularly  the  Albujarras  in  Grenada,  seem  to  be  steepest 
and  most  abrupt  towards  the  south.     Mount  Atlas  and 
Mount  Libanus  border  tbe  Mediterranean  with  bold  aud 
craggy  decb'vities.     But  with  regvd  to  the  latter  at 
least,  it  is  certain  that  towards  the  Euphrates  it  is  &r 
from  steep.     Mount  Taurus  (supposing  it  to  terminate 
at  the  source  of  the  Euphrates)  exhibits  two  very  difier- 
ent  declivities ;  for  In  Caramania  and  Natolia,  the  de- 
scent is  very  abrupt  towards  tbe  south,  while  Uwra  are 
some  very  extended  upland  plains,  or  plateaus,  towards 
the  north ;  in  Armenia,  on  the  contraiy,  the  declivity 
on  the  north  side  is  very  rapid.    The  Ghauts,  in  the 
peninsula  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  have  precipitous  hills 
directly  towards  tlie  west,  and  long  and  rmther  gentle 
slopes  towards  the  east     Thus  there  is  no  constant  rale ; 
every  thing  depends  upon  local  circumstances.     In  gen- 
eral this  inequality  in  the  declivities  takes  place  only 
because  the  chains  of  mountains,  when  meet  distinct,  are. 
in  a  great  measure  nothing  but  the  abrupt  borders  of  long 
upland  plains,  or  plateaus  obliquely  inclined,  of  which 
the  surface  of  the  globe  seems  to  be  composed.     We 
ought  also  to  distinguish  the  mountains,  which  descend 
by  degrees,  or  successive  banks,  a  circumstance  attri* 
buted  sometimes  to  the  sinking  of  parts  of  the  soil, 
which  had  been  of  a  different  nature  firom  the  rest,  and 
sometimes  to  the  action  of  the  water  which  Idrmerly 
may  have  flowed  at  the  base  of  these  mwmtaina. 
»  PhU.  Trans,  vol.  v.  p.  162.  UUoa. 

*  Buffou,  passim. 
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tioru,  the  plains  are  exfeensive,  and  the  moun- 
tadns  remarkably  lofty.  Sone  of  them  are 
known  to  rise  three  miles  perpendicular  above 
the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

To  enumerate  the  moet  remarkable  of  these, 
according  to  their  siae,  we  shall  begin  with 
the  Andes,  of  which  we  have  an  excellent 
description  by  UUoa,  who  went  thither  by 
command  of  the  king  of  Spain,  in  company 
with  the  French  academicians,  to  measure  a 
degree  of  the  meridian.  His  journey  up  these 
mountains  is  too  curious  not  to  give  an  extract 
from  iL 

After  many  incommodious  days'  sailing  up 
the  river  Goayaqnil,  he  arrived  at  Caraool,  a 
town  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes.     No- 
thing could  exceed  the  inconveniences  which 
be  experienced  in  this  voyage,  from  the  flies 
and  mosquitoes  (an  animal  resembling  our 
gnat)    *•  We  were  the  whole  day,"  says  he, 
"  in  continual  motion  to  keep  them  off ;  but 
at  night  our  torments  were  excessive.     Our 
gloves,  indeed,   were  some  defence  to  our 
bands ;  but  our  faces  were  entirely  exposed ; 
nor  were  our  clothes  a  sufficient  defence  for 
the  rest  of  our  bodies :  for  their  stings  pene- 
trating through  the  cloth,  caused  a  very  pain- 
ful  and  fiery  itching.     One  night,  in  coming 
to  an  anchor  near  a  large  and  handsome  house 
that  was  uninhabited,  we  had  no  sooner  seated 
oarselves  in  it,  than  we  were  attacked  on  all 
lides  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  so  that  it  was 
impoBsible  to  have  one  moment's  quiet.    Those 
wlu>  had  covered  themselves  with  clothes  made 
for  this  purpose,  found  not  the  smallest  de. 
fence :  wherefore,  hoping  to  find  some  relief 
in  the  open  fields,  we  ventured  out,  though  in 
<lamger  of  suffering  in  a  more  terrible  manner 
from  the  serpents.     But   both  places  were 
equally  obnoxious.     On  quitting  this  inhos- 
pitable retreat,  we  the  next  night  took  up  our 
qoarteTs  in  a  house  that  was  inhabited ;  the 
boat  of  which  being  informed  of  the  terri- 
ble niarmer  we   had  past  the  night  before, 
gravely  told  us,  that  the  house  we  so  greatly 
complained  of,  had  been  forsaken  on  account 
of  its  being  the  purgatory  of  a  soul.     But  we 
had  more  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  quitted 
OQ  account  of  its  being  the  purgatory  of  the 
■'txly.    After  having  journeyed  for  upwards 
of  three  days,  through  boggy  roads,  in  which 
the  mnies  at  every  step  sunk  up  to  their  bel- 
lies,  we  began  at  length  to  perceive  an  altera- 
tion in  the  climate  ;  and  having  been  long  ac 
coatomed  to  heat,  we  now  began  to  feel  it 
grow  sensibly  colder. 

It  18  remarkable,  that  at  Tariguagua  we 
often  see  instances  of  the  effects  of  two  opposite 
temperatures,  in  two  persons  happening  to 
oicet :  one  of  them  leaving  the  plains  below, 
wd  the  other  descending  from  the  mountains, 
rhe  iormer  thinks  the  cold  so  severe,  that  be 


wraps  himself  up  in  all  the  garments  he  can 
procure;  while  the  latter  finds  the  heat  so 
great,  that  he  is  scarce  able  to  bear  any 
clothes  whatsoever.  The  one  thinks  the 
water  so  cold,  that  he  avoids  being  sprinkled 
by  it;  the  other  is  so  delighted  with  its 
warmth,  that  he  uses  it  as  a  bath.  Nor  is  the 
case  very  different  in  the  same  person,  who 
experiences  the  same  diversity  of  sensation 
upon  his  journey  up,  and  upon  his  return. 
This  difference  only  proceeds  from  the  change 
naturally  felt  at  leaving  a  climate  to  which 
one  has  been  accustomed,  and  coming  into 
another  of  an  opposite  temperature. 

**  The  ruggedness  of  the  road  from  Teri. 
guagua,  leacUng  up  the  mountain,  is  not  easily 
described.  In  some  parts  the  declivity  is  so 
great,  that  the  mules  can  scarcelv  keep  their 
looting ;  and  in  others,  the  acclivity  is  equally 
difficult  The  trouble  of  having  people  going 
before  to  mend  the  road,  the  pains  arising 
from  the  many  falls  and  bruises,  and  the  being 
constantly  wet  to  the  skin,  might  be  support- 
ed,  were  not  these  inconveniences  augmented 
by  the  sight  of  such  frightful  precipices,  and 
deep  abysses,  as  must  fill  the  mind  with 
ceaseless  terror.  There  are  some  places  where 
the  road  is  so  steep,  and  yet  so  narrow,  that 
the  mules  are  obliged  to  slide  down,  without 
making  any  use  of  their  feet  whatsoever.  On 
one  side  of  the  rider,  in  this  situation,  rises  an 
eminence  of  several  hundred  yards;  and  on 
the  other,  an  abvss  of  equal  depth  ;  so  that  if 
he  in  the  least  checks  his  mule  so  as  to  destroy 
the  equilibrium,  they  both  must  unavoidably 
perish. 

''  After  having  travelled  about  nine  days  in 
this  manner,  slowly  winding  along  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  we  began  to  find  the  whole  country 
covered  with  a  hoar  frost ;  and  a  hut,  in  which 
we  lay,  had  ice  on  it  Having  escaped  many 
perils,  we  at  length,  after  a  journey  of  fifteen 
days,  arrived  upon  the  plain,  on  the  extremity 
of  which  stands  the  citv  of  Quito,  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  most  charming  regions  upon 
earth.  Here,  in  the  centre  of  the  torrid  zone, 
the  heat  is  not  only  very  tolerable,  but  in 
some  places  the  cold  also  is  painful.  Here 
they  enjoy  all  the  temperature  and  advantages 
of  perpetual  spring ;  their  fields  being  always 
covered  with  verdure,  and  enamelled  with 
flowers  of  the  most  lively  colours.  However, 
although  this  beautiful  region  be  higher  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  although 
it  took  up  so  many  days  of  painful  journey  in 
the  ascent,  it  is  still  overlooked  by  tremendous 
mountains ;  their  sides  covered  with  snow, 
and  yet  flaming  with  volcanoes  at  the  top. 
These  seemed  piled  one  upon  the  other,  and 
rise  to  a  most  astonishing  height,  with  great 
coldness.  However,  at  a  determined  point 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  the  congelation 
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is  found  at  the  same  height  in  all  the 
mountains.  Those  parts  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  a  continual  frost,  have  here  and 
there  growing  upon  them  a  rush,  resembling 
the  genista,  but  much  more  soft  and  flexible. 
Towards  the  extremity  of  the  part  where  the 
rush  grows,  and  the  cold  begins  to  increase, 
is  found  a  vegetable  with  a  round  bulbous 
head,  which,  when  dried,  becomes  of  amaz- 
ing elasticity.  Higher  up,  the  earth  is  en- 
tirely  bare  of  vegetation,  and  seems  covered 
with  eternal  snow.  The  most  remarkable  moun. 
tains  are,  that  of  Cotopaxi  (already  described 
as  a  volcano),  Chimborazo,  and  Pichincha. 
Cotopaxi  is  more  than  three  geographical 
miles  above  the  surface  of  the  sea :  the  rest 
are  not  much  inferior.  On  the  top  of  the  lat- 
ter  was  my  station  for  measuring  a  degree  of 
the  meridian;  where  I  suffered  particular 
hardships  from  the  intenseness  of  the  cold, 
and  the  violence  of  the  storms.  The  sky 
round  was,  in  general,  involved  in  thick  fogs, 
which,  when  they  cleared  away,  and  the 
clouds,  by  their  gravity,  moved  nearer  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  they  appeared  surround- 
ing the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  a  vast  distance 
below,  like  a  sea,  encompassing  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  it  When  this  happened,  the 
horrid  noises  of  tempests  were  heard  from  be- 
neath, then  discharging  themselves  on  Quito, 
and  the  neighbouring  country.  I  saw  the 
lightnings  issue  from  the  clouds,  and  heard 
(he  thunders  roll  far  beneath  me.  All  this 
time,  while  the  tempest  was  raging  below, 
ihe  mountain  top,  where  I  was  placed,  enjoy- 
ed a  delightful  serenity  ;  the  wind  was  abated ; 
the  sky  clear ;  and  the  enlivening  rays  of  the 
sun  moderated  the  severity  of  the  cold.  How- 
ever, this  was  of  no  very  long  duration,  for 
the  wind  returned  with  all  its  violence,  and 
with  such  velocity  as  to  dazzle  the  sight; 
whilst  my  fears  were  increased  by  the  dread- 
ful  concussions  of  the  precipice,  and  the  fall 
of  enormous  rocks ;  the  only  sounds  that  were 
heard  in  this  frightful  situation." 

Such  is  the  animated  picture  of  these  moun- 
tains, as  given  us  by  this  ingenious  Spaniard : 
and  I  believe  the  reader  will  wish  that  I  had 
made  the  Quotation  still  longer.  A  passage 
over  the  Alps,  or  a  journey  across  the  P3rre. 
nees,  appear  petty  trips  or  excursions  in  the 
comparison  ;  and  yet  these  are  the  most  lofty 
mountains  we  know  of  in  Europe. 

If  we  compare  the  Alps  with  the  moun. 
tains  already  described,  we  shall  find  them 
but  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  height  of 
the  former.  The  Andes,  upon  being  mea. 
sured  by  the  baroifieter,  are  found  above  three 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  toises 
or   fathoms   above   the   surface  of  the   sea.  * 


1  UUoa.  vol.  i.  p.  442. 


Whereas  the  highest  point  of  the  Alps  is  not 
above  sixteen  hundred.  The  one,  in  other 
words,  is  above  three  miles  hi?h ;  the  other 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  highest  moun- 
tains in  Asia  are  Mount  Taurus,  Mount  Im- 
maus,  Mount  Caucasus,  and  the  mountains 
of  Japan.*  Of  these,  none  equals  the  Andes 
in  height ;  although  Mount  Caucasus,  which 
is  the  highest  of  them,  makes  very  near  ap- 
proaches. Father  Verbeist  tells  of  a  moun. 
tain  in  China,  which  he  measured,  and  found 
a  mile  and  a  half  high.*  In  Africa,  the 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  famous  for  giving 
source  to  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  are  rather 
more  noted  than  known.  Of  the  Peak  of 
Teneriffe,  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  that  lie 
off  this  coast,  we  have  more  certain  informatioa. 
In  the  vear  1727,  it  was  visited  by  a  company 
of  English  merchants,  who  travelled  up  to  the 
top,  where  they  observed  its  height,  and  the 
volcano  on  its  very  summit  *  They  found  it 
a  heap  of  mountains,  the  highest  of  which 
rises  over  the  rest  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  gives 
a  name  to  the  whole  mass.  It  is  computed  to 
be  a  mile  and  a  half  perpendicular  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea  Kircher  gives  us  an  es. 
timate  of  the  heights  of  most  of  the  other 
great  mountains  in  the  world ;  but  as  he  has 
taken  his  calculations  in  general  from  the  an- 
cients, or  from  modem  travellers,  who  had 
not  the  art  of  measuring  them,  they  are  quite 
incredible.  The  art  of  taking  the  heights  of 
places  by  the  barometer,  is  a  new  and  an  in- 
genious invention.  As  the  air  grows  lighter 
as  we  ascend,  the  fluid  in  the  tube  rises  in 
due  proportion  :  thus  the  instrument  being 
properlv  marked,  gives  the  height  with  a  tol- 
erable degree  of  exactness ;  at  least  enough  to 
satisfy  curiosity. 

Few  of  our  great  mountains  have  been  es- 
timated in  this  manner;  travellers  havings 
perhaps,  been  deterred,  by  a  supposed  impos 
sibility  of  breathing  at  the  top.  However,  it 
has  been  invariably  found,  that  the  air  in  the 
highest  that  our  modem  travellers  have  as- 
cended, is  not  at  all  too  fine  for  respiration. 
At  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  there  was 
found  no  other  inconvenience  from  the  air, 
except  its  coldness  ;  at  the  top  of  the  Andes, 
there  was  no  difficulty  of  breathing  perceived. 
The  accounts,  therefore,  of  those  who  have 
asserted  that  they  were  unable  to  breathe,  al- 
though at  much  less  heights,  are  greatly  to 
be  suspected.  In  fact  it  is  very  natural  for 
mankind  to  paint  those  obstacles  as   insur. 

'  The  Hfmakya  Mountains  between  HindosUn  aisd 
Thibet  are  the  highest  in  the  world.  The  highest  of 
the  Himalaya  exceeds  that  of  the  Andes  about  7O0O 
feet  The  reader  is  referred  to  Plate  VL  for  a  compara- 
tire  view  of  the  heights  of  the  principal  mountains  in 
the  world,  with  their  absolute  heights  specified  below. 

"  Verbiest,  a  la  Chine.  «  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  v. 
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mouiitable,  which  they  themselves  haye  not 
had  the  fortitude  or  perseverance  to  surmount 
The  di£Sculty  and  danger  of  ascending  to 
the  tops  of  mountains,  proceeds  from  other 
caases,  not  the  thinness  of  the  air.  For  in- 
stance, some  of  the  summits  of  the  Alps  have 
never  yet  been  visited  by  man.  But  the 
reajou  is,  that  they  rise  with  such  a  rugged 
aiid  precipitate  ascent,  that  they  are  utterly 
inaccessible.  In  some  places  they  appear  like 
a  great  wall  of  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high ; 
in  others,  there  stick  out  enormous  rocks,  that 
bang  upon  the  brow  of  the  steep,  and  every 
moment  threaten  destruction  to  the  traveller 
below. 

In  this  manner  almost  all  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains  are  bare  and  pointed.  And 
this  naturally  proceeds  from  ueir  being  so 
oontinoally  assaulted  by  thunders  and  tem- 
pests. Ail  the  earthy  substances  with  which 
tbey  might  have  been  once  covered,  have  for 
ages  been  washed  away  from  their  summits ; 
and  nothing  is  left  remaining  but  immense 
rocks,  which  no  tempest  has  hitherto  been  able 
to  destroy. 

Nevertheless,  time  is  every  day,  and  every 
noar,  making  depredations;  and  huge  frag- 
ments are  seen  tumbling  down  the  precipice, 
either  loosened  from  the  summit  by  frost  or 
rains,  or  struck  down  by  lightning.     Noth. 
ing  can  exhibit  a  more  terrible  picture  than 
one  of  these  enormous  rocks,  commonly  larger 
than  a  house,  falling  from  its  height,  with  a 
noise  louder  than  thunder,  and  rolling  down 
the  side  of  the  mountain.     Doctor  Plot  tells 
09  of  one  in  particular,  which  being  loosened 
from  its  bed,  tumbled  down  the  precipice,  and 
was  partly  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
Notwithstending,  one  of  the  largest  fragments 
of  the  same,  still  preserving  its  motion,  tra- 
gelled  over  the  plain  below,  crossed  a  rivulet 
in  the  midst,  and  at  last  stopped  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bank !     These  fragments,  as  was 
said,  are  often  struck  off  by  lightning,  and 
sometimes  undermined  by  rains  ;  but  the  most 
ojoal  manner  in  which  they  are  disunited 
from  the  mountain,  is  by  frost :  the  rains  in- 
sinuating  between  the  interstices  of  the  moun. 
tain,  continue  there  until  there  comes  a  frost, 
uid  then,  when  converted  into  ice,  the  water 
swells  with  an   irresistible   force,  and   pro- 
duces  the  same  effect  as  gunpowder,  splitting 
the  most  solid  rocks,  and  thus  shattering  the 
summits  of  the  mountain. 

Bat  not  rocks  alone,  but  whole  mountains 
^re,  by  various  causes,  disunited  from  each 
other.  We  see  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps, 
amazbg  clefts,  the  sides  of  which  so  exactly 
correspond  with  the  opposite,  that  no  doubt 
can  be  made  of  their  having  been  once  joined 
j^ether.     At  Cajeta,^  in  Italy,  a  mountain 

1  BufluOf  Tok.  U.  p.  364. 


was  split  in  this  manner  by  an  earthquake ; 
and  there  is  a  passage  opened  through  it,  that 
appears  as  if  elaborately  done  by  the  industry 
of  man.  In  the  Andes  these  breaches  are 
frequently  seen.  That  at  Thermopylae,  in 
Greece,  nas  long  been  famous.  The  moun- 
tain of  the  Troglodytes,  in  Arabia,  has  thus 
a  passage  through  it :  and  that  in  Savoy, 
which  nature  began,  and  which  Victor  Ama- 
deus  completed,  is  an  instance  of  the  same 
kind. 

We  have  accounts  of  some  of  these  disrup. 
tions ,  immediately  after  their  happening.  *  *  In 
the  month  of  June,'  in  the  year  1714,  a  part 
of  tbe  mountain  of  Diableret,  in  the  district 
of  Valais,  in  France,  suddenly  fell  down  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  weather  being  very  calm  and  serene.  It 
was  of  a  conical  figure,  and  destroyed  fifty- 
five  cottages  in  the  fall.  Fifteen  persons, 
together  with  about  a  hundred  beasts,  were 
also  crushed  beneath  its  ruins,  which  covered 
in  extent  a  ^ood  league  square.  The  dust 
it  occasioned  instantly  covered  all  the  neigh- 
bourhood  in  darkness.  The  heaps  of  rubbish 
were  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high. 
They  stopped  the  current  of  a  river  that  ran 
along  the  plain,  which  is  now  formed  into 
several  new  and  deep  lakes.  There  appeared 
through  the  whole  of  this  rubbish  none  of 
those  substances  that  seemed  to  indicate  that 
this  disruption  had  been  by  means  of  subter- 
raneous  fires.  Most  probably,  the  base  of  this 
rocky  mountain  was  rotted  and  decayed ;  and 
thus  fell,  without  any  extraneous  violence." 
In  the  same  manner,  in  the  year  1618,  the 
town  of  Pleurs,  in  France,  was  buried  be- 
neath a  rocky  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  was  situated.' 

These  accidents,  and  many  more  that  might 
be  enumerated  of  the  same  kind,  have  been 
produced  by  various  causes :  by  earthauakes, 
as  in  the  mountain  at  Gajeta ;  or  being  decayed 
at  the  bottom,  as  at  Diableret  But  the  most 
general  way  is,  by  the  foundation  of  one  part 
of  the  mountain  being  hollowed  by  waters,  and 
thus  wanting  a  support,  breaking  from  the 
other.  Thus  it  generally  has  been  found  in 
the  great  chasms  in  the  Alps;  and  thus  it 
always  is  known  in  those  disruptions  of  hills, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  land-slips. 
These  are  nothing  more  than  the  siidings 
down  of  a  higher  piece  of  ground,  disrooted 
from  its  situation  by  subterraneous  inunda. 

s  Hist,  de  TAcademie  des  Sdences,  p.  4.  An. 
1715. 

'  In  1806,  an  immense  projection  of  the  mounUin  of 
Rusfiberg  in  Switserland,  was  precipitated  into  the  val- 
ley of  Lovrerts.  It  overwhelmed  three  villages,  and 
part  of  two  others.  Four  hundred  and  thitty-four  Indi- 
viduals perifhed,  and  the  loss  to  property  was  estimated 
at  £l80,00a 
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tiona,  and  settling  Itself  npon  the  plain  be- 
low. 

There  is  not  an  appeanuioe  in  all  nature 
that  so  much  astonished  our  ancestors  as  these 
land-slips.  In  fact,  to  behold  a  large  upland, 
with  its  houses,  its  corn,  and  cattle,  at  once 
loosened  from  its  place,  and  floating,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  subjacent  water ;  to  behold  it 
quitting  its  ancient  situation,  and  travelling 
forward  like  a  ship  in  quest  of  new  adven. 
tures ;  this  is  certamly  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary appearances  that  can  be  imagined; 
and  to  a  people  ignorant  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  mi^ht  well  be  considered  as  a  prodigy. 
Accordingly,  we  find  all  our  old  historians 
mentioning  it  as  an  omen  of  approaching 
calamities.  In  this  more  enlightened  age, 
however,  its  cause  is  very  well  Known ;  and, 
instead  of  exciting  ominous  apprehensions  in 
the  populace,  it  only  gives  rise  to  some  very 
ridiculous  law-suits  among  them,  about  whose 
the  property  shall  be ;  whether  the  land  which 
has  thus  shpt  shall  belone  to  the  original  pos- 
sessor,  or  to  him  upon  whose  grounds  it  has 
encroached  and  settled.  What  has  been  the 
determination  of  the  judges,  is  not  so  well 
known ,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  slips  have 
been  minutely  and  exactly  described. 

In  the  lands  of  Slatbere,*  in  the  kingdom 
of  Iceland,  there  stood  a  declivity,  gradually 
ascending  for  near  half  a  mile.  In  the  year 
1713,  and  on  the  iOth  of  March,  the  inhabi- 
tants perceived  a  crack  on  its  side,  some- 
what  like  a  furrow  made  with  a  plough,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  effects  of  lightning,  as 
there  had  been  thunder  the  night  before.^ 
However,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
they  were  surprised  to  hear  a  hideous  con- 
fused noise  issuing  all  round  from  the  side  of 
the  hill ;  and  their  curiosity  being  raised,  they 
resorted  to  the  place.  There,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, they  found  the  earth  for  near  five  acres, 
all  in  gentle  motion,  and  sliding  down  the  hill 
upon  tne  subjacent  plain.  This  motion  con- 
tinned  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
whole  night ;  nor  did  the  noise  cease  during 
the  whole  time,  proceeding,  probably,  from  the 
attrition  of  the  gpround  beneath.  The  day 
following,  however,  this  strange  journey  down 
the  hill  ceased  entirely ;  and  above  an  acre 
of  the  meadow  below  was  found  covered 
with  what  before  composed  a  part  of  the  de- 
clivity. 

However,  these  slips,  when  a  whole  moun* 
tain's  side  seems  to  descend,  happen  but  very 
rarely.  There  are  some  of  another  kind,  how- 
ever, much  more  common;  and  as  they  are 
always  sudden,  much  more  dangerous.  These 
are  snow-slips,  well  known,  and  greatly 
dreaded  by  travellers.     It  often  happens  when 


snow  has  lon^  been  accumulated  on  flie  (opi 
and  on  the  sloes  of  mountains,  it  is  borne  down 
the  precipice,  either  by  means  of  tempests,  or 
its  own  melting.  At  first,  when  loosened,  the 
volume  in  motion  is  but  small ;  but  gathen 
as  it  continues  to  roll ;  and  by  the  time  it  has 
reached  the  habitable  parts  of  the  mountain, 
is  generallv  grown  of  enormous  bulk.  Where- 
ever  it  rolls,  it  levels  ail  thin^  in  its  way, 
or  buries  them  in  unavoidable  destruction. 
Instead  of  rolling,  it  sometimes  is  found  to 
slide  along  from  tke  top ;  yet  even  thus  it  is 
generally  as  fatal  as  before.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  had  an  instance,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
a  small  family  in  Germany,  that  lived  for 
above  a  fortnight  beneath  one  of  these  snow- 
slips.  Although  they  were  buried  during 
that  whole  time  in  utter  darkness,  and  under 
a  bed  of  some  hundred  feet  deep,  yet  tbej 
were  luckily  taken  out  alive  ;  the  weight  of 
the  snow  being  supported  by  a  beam  that 
kept  up  the  roof;  and  nourishment  being  sup- 
plied them  by  the  milk  of  an  ass,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  that  was  buried  under  the  same 
ruin. 

But  it  is  not  the  parts  alone  that  are  thus 
found  to  subside,  whole  mountains  hare  been 
known  totally  to  disappear.  Pliny  tells  us," 
that  in  his  own  time  the  lofty  mountain  of 
Cybotus,  together  with  the  city  of  Eurites, 
were  swallowed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
same  fate,  he  says,  attended  Phleginm,  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Ethiopia;  wbidi 
after  one  night's  concussion  was  never  seen 
more,  tn  modem  times,  a  very  noted  moan, 
tain  in  the  Molucca  islands,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peak,  and  remarkable  for  being 
seen  at  a  very  g^at  distance  from  sea,  was 
swallowed  by  an  earthquake;  and  nothing 
but  a  lake  was  left  in  the  place  where  it  stood. 
Thus,  while  storms  and  tempests  are  levelled 
against  mountains  above,  earthquakes  and 
waters  are  undermining  them  below.  All  our 
histories  talk  of  their  destruction ;  and  very 
few  new  ones  (if  we  except  mount  Cenere, 
and  one  or  two  such  heaps  of  cinders,)  are 
produced.  If  mountains,  therefore,  were  of 
such  great  utility  as  some  philosophers  make 
them  to  mankind,  it  would  be  a  very  melan- 
choly  consideration  that  such  benefits  were 
diminishing  every  day.  But  the  truth  b,  the 
valleys  are  fertilized  by  that  earth  which  is 
washed  from  their  sides ;  and  the  plains  be- 
come  richer,  in  proportion  as  the  mountains 
decay. 

•  PUn.  Db.  n.  cap.  D3. 
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Iir  contemplating  nature,  we  shall  often 
find  the  same  substances  possessed  of  contrary 
qualities,  and  producing  opposite  effects.  Air 
which  liquifies  one  substance,  dries  up  another. 
That  6re  which  is  seen  to  burn  up  the  desert. 
Is  often  found  in  other  places,  to  assist  the 
luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  and  water  which, 
next  to  fire,  is  the  most  fluid  substance  upon 
earth,  nevertheless  eives  all  other  bodies  their 
firmness  and  durabiTity ;  so  that  every  element 
seems  to  be  a  powerful  servant,  capable  either 
of  good  or  ill,  and  only  awaiting  external  di- 
rection  to  become  the  friend  or  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  These  opposite  qualities,  in  this 
substance  in  particular,  have  not  failed  to 
excite  the  admiration  and  inquiry  of  the  curl- 


ous. 


That  water  is  the  most  fluid  penetrating 
body,  next  to  fire,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
cotifine,  is  incontestabiy  proved  by  a  variety 
of  experiments.      A    vessel   through   which 
water  cannot  pass,  may  be  said  to  retain  any 
thing.       It  may   be    objected   indeed,   that 
syrups,  oils,  and  honey,  leak  through  some 
vessels  that  water  cannot  pass  through  ;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  the  result  of  the  greater 
tenuity  and  fineness  of  their  parts ;  it  is  owing 
to  the  ftMiD  wherewith  the  wood  of  such  ves- 
iels  abounds  which  oils  and  syrups  have  a 
power  of  dissolving ;  so  that  these  fluids,  in- 
stead  of  finding  iheir  way,  may  more  properly 
be  said  to  eat  their  way,  through  the  vessels 
that  contain  them.     However,  water  will  at 
last  find  its  way  even  through  these ;  for  it  is 
known  to  escape  through  vessels  of  every  sub- 
stance,   glass  only  excepted.     Other   bodies 
may  be  found  to  make  their  way  out  more 
readily  indeed ;  as  air,  when  it  finds  a  vent, 
will  escape  at  once  :  and  quicksilver,  because 
of   its    weight,   quickly   penetrates    through 
whatever  chinky  vessel  confines  it :  but  water, 
though  it  operates  more  slowly,  yet  always 
6nds  a  more  certain  issue.     As,  for  instance, 
it  is  well  known  that  air  will  not  pass  tlirough 
feather  ;  which  water  will  very  readily   pene- 
trate.      Air  also  may  be  retained  in  a  bladder ; 
but  water  will  quickly  ooze  through.     And 
those  who  drive  this  to  the  greatest  degree  of  pre. 
t:iBion,  pretend  to  say,  that  it  will  pass  through 
pores  ten  times  smaller  than  air  can  do.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  are  very  certain  that  its  parts  are 
M  small,  that  they  have  been  actually  driven 
through  the  pores  of  gold.     This  has  been 
proved  by  the  famous  Florentine  experiment, 
in  which  a  quantity  of  water  was  shut  up  in 
s  hollow  ball  of  gold,  and  then  pressed  with 
a  huge  force  by  screws,  during  which  the  fluid 


was  seen  to  ooxe  through  the  pores  of  the 
metal,  and  to  stand,  like  a  dew,  upon  its  sur- 
face. 

As  water  is  thus  penetrating,  and  its  parts 
thus  minute,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
they  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  bodies, 
vegetable,  animal,  and  fossil.^  This  every 
chemist's  experience  convinces  him  of;  and 
the  mixture  is  the  more  obvious,  as  it  can 
always  be  separated,  by  a  gentle  heat,  from 
those  substances  with  which  it  had  been  united. 
Fire,  as  was  said,  will  penetrate  where  water 
cannot  pass  ;  but  then  it  is  not  so  easily  to  be 
separated.  But  there  is  scarce  any  substance 
from  which  its  water  cannot  be  divorced.  The 
parings  or  filings  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony, 
by  distillation,  yield  water  plentifully:  too 
hardest  stones,  sea-salt,  nitre,  vitriol,  and  sul* 
phur,  are  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  water ; 
into  which  they  resolve  by  force  of  fire.  '*  All 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,"  says  Newton,  **  in- 
sects, trees,  and  vegetables,  with  their  parts, 
grow  from  water ;  and,  by  putrefaction,  return 
to  water  again."  In  short,  almost  every  sub- 
stance  that  we  see,  owes  its  texture  and  firm- 
ness to  the  parts  of  water  that  mix  with  its 
earth  ;  and,  deprived  of  this  fluid,  it  becomes 
a  mass  of  shapeless  dust  and  ashes. 

From  hence  we  see,  as  was  above  hinted, 
that  this  most  fluid  body,  when  mixed  with 
others,  gives  them  consistence  and  form. 
Water,  by  being  mixed  with  earth  or  ashes. 


1  As  it  may  b«  inttsresUng  to  many  to  koow  the  com- 
parative as  w«U  as  tho  positive  absorption  of  water  by 
various  bodies,  we  subjoin  the  following  table,  the  detaiis 
01  whicu  were  made  with  care.  The  weight  of  each 
substance  wa*  ascertained  before  immersion ;  next,  when 
the  water  ceased  miming  and  began  to  drop:  and,  lastly, 
when  all  dropping  Lad  ceased,  and  the  bodies  were  hi 
that  state  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  full  ot 
moisture. 


.. 


Weighed.  0<ff.  Drfpphc- 

Flannel  144  gn.  ISftS  gn. 

WuoUm  cloth  W  ..  S70  .. 

Lineu  375  ..  SHO  .. 

GaUco  US  ..  1160  .. 

CunbricmmBa  Sft  ..  683  .. 

Vpryfinedfr  64  ..  716  .. 

Glove  leather  106  ..  1170  .. 

Kid         do.  173  ..  770  .. 

Shoe       do.  S6  ..  IM  .. 

Sponge  IBS  ..  S440  .. 

From  these  data  the  following  table  may  be  constructed, 

to  show  in  the  first  instance  the  absorbing  powers,  and, 

in  the  second  place,  the  retaining  powers,  for  moisture, 

of  the  various  bodies  thus  experimented  upon. 

Flannel  abtorbed  11    and  retained  A  tiaoea  Its  weifht  of  watei 


OoM4ri|>pia^ 

700  gr». 

191     .. 
1060    .. 

460     .. 

a07    .. 

S97    .. 

CT7 

4*21 

177 
8070 


fraditMi 


VOL.  I. 


Woollen  doth 
Linen  doth 
Calico 

Cambric  muiiHn 
Hne  mosUn 
Glove  leather 
Kid         do. 
Shoe       do. 
Sponge 

Prom  these  results,  it  may  be  seen,  that  although 

some  subsUnoes,  in  the  first  instance,  take  up  an  equal, 

or  nearly  an  equal  quantity  of  water  with  the  sponge, 

such  as  the  flannel,  fine  muslin,  and  glove-leather,  yet 

their  powers  of  retaining  the  same  are  very  tai-  inferior, 
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HISTOaT  OF 


and  foniMd  into  a  veMel,  when  baked  before 
the  file,  beuomes  a  coppel,  remarkable  for  thia, 
that  it  will  bear  the  utmost  force  of  the  hot 
teat  furnace  that  art  can  contrive.  So  the 
Chinese  earth,  of  which  porcelain  is  made,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  artificial  composition  of 
earth  and  water,  united  by  heat ;  and  which 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  coald  easily  separate. 
Thus  we  see  a  body,  extremely  fluid  of  itself, 
in  some  measure  assuming  a  new  nature,  by 
being  united  with  others:  we  see  a  body, 
whoM  fluid  and  dissolving  qualities  are  ati  ob- 
vious, giving  consistence  and  hardness  to  all 
the  substances  of  the  earth. 

Prom  considerations  of  this  kind,  Thales, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  held 
that  all  things  were  made  of  water.  In  order 
to  confirm  this  opinion,  Helmot  made  an  ex- 
periment, by  divesting  a  quantity  of  earth  of 
all  its  oils  and  salts,  and  then  putting  this 
earth,  so  prepared,  into  an  earthen  pot,  which 
nothing  but  rain-water  could  enter,  and  plant* 
ing  a  willow  therehi ;  this  vegetable,  so 
planted,  grew  up  to  a  oonsiderable  height 
and  bulk,  merely  ffom  the  accidental  asper- 
lion  of  rain  water ;  while  the  earth*  in  which 
it  was  planted,  received  no  sensible  diminution. 
Prom  this  experiment,  he  concluded,  that 
water  was  the  only  nourishment  of  the  vege- 
table tribe ;  and  that  vegetables,  beinff  the 
nourishment  of  animals,  all  organizea  sub. 
stances,  therefore,  owed  their  support  and 
beins:  only  to  water.  But  this  has  been  said 
by  Woodward  to  be  a  mistake  :  for  he  shows, 
that  water  being  impregnated  with  earthy 
particles,  is  only  the  conveyer  of  such  sub. 
stances  into  the  pores  of  vegetables,  rather 
than  an  increaser  of  them  by  its  own  bulk  : 
and  likewise,  that  water  is  ever  found  to  af- 
ford so  much  less  nourishment,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  purified  by  distillation.  A  plant  in 
distilled  water  will  not  grow  so  fast  as  in 
water  not  distilled ;  and  ifthe  same  be  distill, 
ed  three  or  four  times  over,  the  plant  will 
scarcely  grow  at  all,  or  receive  any  nourish, 
ment  mm  it  So  that  water,  as  such,  does 
not  seem  the  proper  nourishment  of  vegetables, 
but  only  the  vehicle  thereof,  which  contains  the 
nutritious  particles,  and  carries  them  through 
all  parts  of  the  plant  Water,  in  its  pure 
state,  may  suffice  to  extend  or  swell  the  parts 
of  a  plant,  but  aflbrds  vegetable  matter  in  a 
moderate  proportion. 

However  tiiis  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides, 
that  water,  such  as  we  find  it  is  far  from  being 
a  pure  simple  substance.*     The  most  genuine 

1  Water  in  a  state  of  purity  is  said  to  consist  of  85 
hundredth  parts  of  oxygen  gas  or  pure  air,  and  IS  hun- 
dredth parts  of  hydrogen  gas  or  inflammable  air;  but 
we  seldom  find  water  pure,  as  it  generally  holds  in  soltt- 
tloii  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  metaUic  partlclet,  aoids, 
and  sulphur.    The  mora  modem  rosearebea  of    ' 


we  know  is  mixed  with  exhalations  and  dU- 
solutions  of  various  kinds;  and  no  expedient 
that  has  been  hitherto  discovered,  is  capable 
of  purifjring  it  entirely.  If  we  filter  and  dis. 
til  it  a  thousand  times,  according  to  Boerhaave, 
it  will  still  deposit  a  sediment;  and  by  re. 
peating  the  process  we  may  evaporate  it  en- 
tirely  away,  but  can  never  totally  remove  its 
impurities.  Some,  however,  assert,  that  water, 
properly  distilled,  will  have  no  sediment;* 
and  that  the  little  white  speck  which  is  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  still,  is  a  substance  that 
enters  from  without  Kircher  used  to  show, 
in  his  Museum,  a  phial  of  water  that  had  been 
kept  for  fifty  years,  hermetically  sealed  f  dnr- 
ing  which  it  had  deposed  no  sediment,  but 
continued  as  transparent  as  when  first  it  wa? 
put  in.  How  far,  therefore,  it  may  be  broagfat 
to  a  state  of  purity  by  distillation,  is  unknown ; 
but  we  very  well  know,  that  all  such  water 
as  we  every  where  see,  is  a  bed  in  which 
plants,  minerals,  and  animals,  are  all  found 
confusedly  floating  together. 

Rain-water,  which  is  a  fluid  of  Nature's 
own  distilling ,  and  which  has  been  raised  so 
high  by  evaporation,  is  nevertheless  a  very 
mixed  and  impure  substance.  Exhalations 
of  all  kinds,  whether  salts,  sulphurs,  or  metals, 
make  a  part  of  its  substance,  and  tend  to  in- 
crease its  weight.  If  we  gather  the  vrater 
that  falls,  after  a  thunder-clap,  in  a  sultry 
summer's  day,  and  let  it  settle,  we  shall  find 
a  real  salt  sticking  at  the  bottom.  In  winter, 
however,  its  impure  mixtures  are  fewer,  but 
still  may  be  separated  by  distillation.  But 
as  to  that  which  is  generally  caught  pouring 
from  the  tops  of  houses,  it  is  particularly  foul, 
being  impregnated  with  the  smokeof  thechim- 
neys,  the  vapour  of  the  slates  or  tiles,  and  with 
other  impurities  that  birds  and  animals  may 
have  deposited  there.  Besides,  though  it 
should  be  supposed  free  from  all  these,  it  is 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  air,  whidi,  after 
being  kept  for  some  time,  wHl  be  seen  to  se- 
parate.^ 

try  hare  ascertained  it  to  be  a  compound  of  88*9  ef  oxy* 
gen  and  11-1  hydrogen. 
<  HiU's  History  of  Fossils. 

*  Hermetically  sealing  a  glass  Tessel,  means  no  more 
than  heating  the  mouth  of  the  phial  red  hot;  and  thus 
when  the  gUss  is  become  pliant,  squeesing  the  mouUi 
together  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  and  then  twisting  it  six 
or  seven  times  round,  which  effectually  ckaea  it  up. 
Noit  Ay  OoUsmiik. 

*  It  was  formerly  thought  that  rain  water  did  not  pene- 
trate to  any  great  depth  in  the  earth,  but  was  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  first  straU  of  the  Boil«  and  that  it  fell  in 
too  small  a  quantity  to  aJTord  toppliea,  either  to  toirents 
or  to  rivers.  But,  if  we  observe  the  disposltioii  of  those 
stnta  which  compose  the  suHace  of  the  globe,  we  shall 
find  them  all  more  or  less  inclined,  oTertuirned  and 
cracked,  from  the  numerous  convulsions  which  they 
have  undergone,  or  from  the  manner  in  wfaieh  they  have 
been  formed.    The  rain  water  flows  npidiy  thraugh  the 


TDB  EilRTn. 


Spring-wmter  ii  next  in  point  of  purity. 
Tliis,  according  to  Dr  Hallejr,  ia  <xil]ect«d 
fran  tba  air  itaelf ;  which  being  Mted  with 
water,  and  coning  to  be  conden«ed  by  the 
CTenotg's  cold,  ia  driren  against  the  top*  of 
the  mooDtaint,  where  being  condensed  and 
caUeclcd,  it  tridtle*  down  by  the  aidea,  into 
tbe  caTitiea  of  the  earth;  and  running  for  a 
irhile  ondergTound,  bubblea  up  in  foantaina 
upon  the  plain.     Thia  having  made  but  a 


intBiMrn  and  cncki  of  tha  nppar  itnU,  and  doM  not 
■up  BRtil  It  vrlTM  at  Um  tlafajr  part  of  Um  lolk,  irlildi 
U  lb*  geiufBl  tarmlnitioa  at  lu  HlMrinf,  and  tonm  Ita 
nataoal  rmtrrabx,  OtMarralliB  ha*  alio  prorad,  that 
nin  mlar  Hllai  dmn  to  niy  |reat  d«pUu.  In  tha 
nial  rahua  of  AuTcrgiiB,  tl  has  bean  aeao  to  penetrala 
■■  &r  aa  S90  bat.  In  Hlmla,  a  town  and  dlttrict  <J 
Skuar,  allad  alao  Haiven,  rain  »alar  hai  boon  ah- 
wnml  ta  dbtU  In  dr«|M  tram  tha  roof  nf  a  nine  IGOO 
fHt  daer^ 

Tba  tnow  and  la,  it  malt  ba  admltlcd.  Id  soma 
mmtrfea,  |>nidaca  a  greatar  quantity  g(  running  water 
tbmn  tka  tain,  ttia  dawi,  and  tht  aqoaon  vapour*.  But, 
in  ordar  ta  ceaeelTe  haw  mBcli  tJw  itair  and  (anlla,  bM 
UMiniamptod  iiAaowa  of  Ihaaa  lattar  agenta  csntilbuta 
to  tba  farmatioa  of  iprinp.  wa  hara  ooljr  to  cnuidar 
Apalia  and  ollwr  ptnlndllan,  aimoat  dmtituta  of  Tun- 
ning watar,  Wcaiua  Ihalr  mountafni  do  not  cmititiiM  a 
maa  ntfaSmt,  ellhar  fnim  Ita  elaTallon  or  Iti  boll^  to 
attract  and  retain  the  aquaou*  Tipoun  ul  tb*  alDMiapiian. 
On  Lb*  iWH  principlg,  thai  It  l>  ftuoi  the  isa  Iba  at- 
nuBplien  eihaica  it*  watar  in  tba  gaivau*  form,  It  !■ 
asf  ta  n^aln  wlijr  tha  Inlsrlor  of  many  great  contl- 
DMita,  aucfa  as  Africa  and  Aiia,  cantaln  audi  barren  do- 
arrt*.  If  tlia  two  Anuria*  an  mora  abundaally 
•aterad,  tlior  «wa  It  (o  lb*  extant  tod  tlantkai  of  thair 
nKHinCaiii*,  a*  wall  ai  to  tha  cmitlnulty  of  tbalr  dodid* 

Tha  water  which  eirenlatat  on  tba  auriKg  of  tba 
(tub*  baa  gcnarallj'  no  otbar  ptlndplo  of  notion  than  It* 
own  iparilli'  cnritr.  and  iba  dadlrity  of  tha  aartb.  It 
a  thiadMUTity  whkfa  carrlca  it  from  mowitatn  lo  motm- 
taln,  favm  laHay  laTall*)',  until  It  lalli  Into  tba  fauin 
■f  Iba  man. 

Tb*  ^airtfay  tprinfi.  which  aomatlmei  (omi  natural 
jail  *r  walar,  fallow  tb*  cam*  rule*  of  aqnlllbrlam  ai 
tb*  otban,  esdapt  that  tha  canal*  whkb  bniMi  tbem 
•ilh  wMer  cwna  from  great  riaTaliont,  and  with  a  rapid 
dcacBii.  Water*  thin  canted  into  a  lubtomaeou*  ra- 
Kmlr,  finding  thetntelret  cloHly  conHnod,  bunt  forlh 
in  ronaafiiiBnee  of  tha  preauro,  jint  lik*  tbosa  watar- 
•paiallBf  fonntain*  and  work*  with  which  art  amballlfha* 
■frganlaaB.  ^fte^  f^  MJny  mter,  vrhlch  app«ar  la 
iccBMpanjr  the  Tokaoaaa,  probabtj  obey  tba  «aim  taw*. 
A  French  natonliit,  b^oTar,  la  of  opinloo.  that  tba 
n^iaOic  fbtnoauru  li  the  apring  caltid  tb*  Geytar,  In 


abort  circutatiiin,  IiM  gettemlly  had  no  long 
time  to  diaeolve  or  imbibe  any  foreign  ral^ 
•tanocs  by  the  way. 

Birer-waler  ia  generally  more  faal  than  the 
fbnner. — Whererer  the  itream  Sows,  it  re- 
cenea  »  tincture  from  ita  chaiueL  Plant*, 
mineral!,  and  animals,  all  contribute  to  add 

its  impuiitiea:  to  that  such  as  live  at  the 
mouthi  of  great  rirera,  are  generally  subject 

all  tbeae  diwHen  which  contaminated  and 

iwbolesDtne  wateri  are  known  to  prodncs. 
Of  all  the  TJTer-water  in  the  world,  that  of 
the  Indus  and  the  Thame*  is  Mid  to  be  the 
moat  light  and  wboleeome. 

The  molt  impure  freah  water  that  we  know, 
ia  that  of  alagnating  pooli  and  lakei,  which, 
in  eummeT,  may  be  more  pinperly  coniidered 
ai  a  jelly  of  floating  insecta,  than  a  collection 
of  water. '  In  this,  million*  of  little  reptilea, 
undiiturbed  by  any  current,  which  might 
cnuh  their  frame*  to  piece*,  breed  and  en- 
gender.    The   whole   teena   with    ahapelei* 


■aMmly  lavating  lotth,  riiia  an  immante  body  of 
raambUng  tba  andant  cntar  ef  a  (otcano.  Bui 
■en  prtbaMe  that  (hi*  *pring  racalTC*  it*  waten  bom 


tmUliif  /vMHluInt,  particularly  Rich  ai  rlie 
ragelar  pariodi,  ao  eicllad  Ilia  wgndar  of  the 
people,  that  tb*y  gave  them  the  name  of  mirmnlrH* 
/aHlsiiu.  Tha  periodical  founlalD  of  Como  in  Ilaly , 
hai  been  deacribed  by  Pliny;  !t  rim  and  Uli  every 
hour.  There  li  another  In  the  town  of  Colman,  la 
PiWNin,  which  Haa*  ai^t  tinw*  In  an  bonr.  Then 
<*  OM  at  Fnmnncbai,  In  Languadoc,  Iba  period  of  who** 
riling  la  each  day  lt%  minulai  later  than  the  pnoedlng 
day.  Tha  mnd /ounlain,  on  tha  road  from  Fmtarllar 
to  TouUlon,  In  Pnndic-Cnmtr,  riie*  with  a  boiling  ap- 
peannce.  The  Saller-tom,  In  the  biihopric  <rf  Pader- 
bom,  in  WoMpballa,  riiea  with  great  nolaa.  Near  Breat, 
Ihara  I*  a  wdl  taveBty-Ave  leat  frani  tha  aea,  wfalch 
aink*  with  tha  flow  and  rfaea  with  tb*  ebbing  of  tba 
*ea.  England  rumlibeaniany  eumpleaof  Iheae  ipringa, 
particularly  Dear  Tecbay,  In  Devoi  ' ' 
■        ■      "    ■     ■■  Aeo    ■■ 


Builon,  In  Dartiydiir*.     Accordlnc  to  Oi 


r*.    Accordinc  to  Qnnier,  tbor 
tba  canlao  of  Bame,  whicta  baa 


tb*r* 


double  intarmlNlm  daily  and  annually.  But  of  all  tbeaa 
kind*  of  *pr1ng*,  of  which  many  mar*  eianplaa  might 
be  adduced,  none  eihlblt*  a  perfectly  regular  coaraa 
Tbe**  (liringi  an  acrounled  tor  by  luppoilng,  that  in 
tba  land*  when  Ihey  are  illudad,  there  are  reaervolr* 
and  Kndneling  pipe*  In  tba  form  of  q-pbona.  It  i*  par- 
hap*  uonacaaiaiy  to  eiptaln,  Ihat  tha  liquid  begin*  la 
Bow  throagh  the  ij^hcn  ai  aoon  as  Uia  surface  of  tha 
itquid  in  wblrh  one  end  of  the  tube  li  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  conatun  of  the  two  bnmrhet :  and  tha  flowing 
enntinuae  aa  long  as  the  llutd  keep*  above  the  orlHea  of 
the  bnocb  or  atid  ln**rted  In  it.  The  mammt  tba  orl- 
lica  ceisat  to  b*  immeraed  in  Ibe  liquid,  th*  lowlug 
cease*,  and  It  racommencea  as  toon  is  the  reservoir  I* 
filled  to  the  level  oT  the  bending.  With  rupect  to  tba 
reaervolr*  which  Mipply  Iheu  fountain*,  drought,  rain, 
and  Ibe  malting  of  the  mow,  m%j  ao  aflect  thani,  as  to 
nnder  tbeir  periodical  return  men  or  lai*  regular. 
The  carmertisn  subiisting  between  liw  greater  or  lea 
humidity  of  the  atmoephere,  and  tha  raservolr*  of  In- 
termitting fountain*,  iuitiflc*  to  a  certain  degree  th* 
ronjocture*  wbldi  an  aometima  formed  from  the  mova- 
menl*  ef  Ibtaa  firings  a*  to  the  natun  of  tbe  ap- 
proanhitig  aeaaon,  elirjectaraa  widch  have  given  to 
■Etna  of  tbam  tb*  namea  of  Ibuntala  of  dtartk  atii 
pbnug. 

>  A  qnanllty  of  charcoal  thrown   Into  pntrid   walnf 
randan  tha  water  niaat  h>  a  few  hour*. 
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life,  and  only  gruws  more  fraitfal  by  increas* 
ing  putrefaction. 

Of  the  purity  of  all  theae  waters,  the  light. 
nesB,  and  not  the  transparency,  ought  to  be 
the  test  Water  may  be  extremely  clear  and 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  yet  very  much  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  particles.  In  fact, 
sea. water  is  the  most  transparent  of  any,  and 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  contain  a  large  mix. 
ture  of  salt  and  bitumen.  On  the  contrary, 
those  waters  which  are  lightest,  have  the  few* 
est  dissolutions  floating  in  them;  and  may, 
therefore,  be  the  most  useful  for  all  the  pur. 
poses  of  life.  But,  after  all,  though  much 
has  been  said  upon  this  subject,  and  although 
waters  have  been  weighed  with  great  assi« 
duity,  to  determine  their  degree  of  salubrity, 
yet  neither  this,  nor  their  curdling  with  soap, 
nor  any  other  philosophical  standard  whatso- 
ever, will  answer  the  purposes  of  true  infor. 
mation.  Experience  alone  ought  to  determine 
the  useful  or  noxious  qualities  of  every  spring ; 
and  experience  assures  us,  that  diflferent  kinds 
of  water  are  adapted  to  different  constitutions. 
An  incontestible  proof  of  this,  are  the  many 
medicinal  springs  throughout  the  world,  whose 
peculiar  benefits  are  known  to  the  natives  of 
their  respective  countries.  These  are  of  vari. 
ous  kinds,  according  to  the  different  minerals 
witli  which  they  are  impregnated  ;  hot,  saline, 
sulphureous,  bituminous,  and  oily.  But  the 
account  of  these  will  come  most  properly  under 
that  of  the  several  minerals  by  which  they  are 
produced. 

After  all,  therefore,  we  must  be  contented 
with  but  an  impure  mixture  of  our  daily  be. 
verage.  And. yet,  perhaps,  this  very  mixture 
may  often  be  more  serviceable  to  our  health 
than  that  of  a  purer  kind.  We  know  that 
it  is  so  with  regard  to  vegetables :  and  why 
not,  also,  in  general,  to  man?  Be  this  as  it 
will,  if  we  are  desirous  of  having  water  in  its 
greatest  purity,  we  are  ordered,  by  the  curi- 
ous in  this  particular,  to  distil  it  from  snow, 
gathered  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun. 
tains,  and  to  take  none  but  the  outer  and 
superficial  part  tliereof.  This  we  must  be 
satisfied  to  call  pure  water ;  but  even  this  is 
far  short  of  the  pure  unmixed  philosophical 
element;  which,  in  reality,  is  no  where  to  be 
found. 

As  water  is  thus  mixed  with  foreign  mat- 
ter, and  often  the  repository  of  minute  ani- 
mals,  or  vegetable  seeds,  we  need  not  be  sur. 
prised  that,  when  carried  to  sea,  it  is  always 
found  to  putrefy.  But  we  must  not  suppose 
that  it  is  the  element  itself  which  thus  grows 
putrid  and  offensive,  but  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  impregnated.  It  is  true,  the  ut- 
most  precautions  are  taken  to  destroy  all  vege. 
table  and  animal  substances  that  may  have 
previously  been  lodged  in  it,  by  boiling ;  but, 


notwithstanding  this,  there  are  some  that  will 
still  survive  the  operation,  and  others  that  6n<l 
their  way  during  the   time  of   its  stowage. 
Seamen,  therefore,  assure  us,  that  their  water 
is  generally  found  to  putrefy  twice,  at  least, 
and  sometimes  three  times,  in  a  long  voyage. 
In  about  a  month  after  it  has  been  at  set, 
when  the  bung  is  taken  out  of  the  cask,  it 
sends  up  a  noisome  and  dangerotts  Tapoor, 
which  would  take  fire  upon  the  applicaticm  of 
a  candle.  *     The  whole  body  of  the  water  then 
is  found  replete  with  little  worm. like  insects, 
that  float,  with  great  briskness,  through  all  its 
parts.     These  generally  live  for  about  a  coo. 
pie  of  days;  and  then  dying,  by  depositing 
their  spoils,  for  a  while  increase  the  putrefac. 
tion.     After  a  time,  the  heavier  parts  of  these 
sinking  to  the  bottom,  the  lighter  float  in  « 
scum,  at  the  top ;  and  this  is  what  the  man. 
ners  call  the  water  s  purging  itself.     There  is 
still,  however,  another  race  of  insects,  which 
are  bred,  very  probably,  from  the  spoils  of  the 
former ;  and  produce,  after  some  time,  similar 
appearances :  these  dying,  the  water  is  then 
thought  to  change  no  more.    However,  it  very 
often  happens,  especially  in  hot  climates,  that 
nothing  can  drive  these  nauseous  insects  from 
the  ship's  store  of  water.     They  often  increase 
to  a  very  disagreeable  and  frightful  size,  so  as 
to  deter  the  mariner,  though  parching  with 
thirst,  from  tasting  that  cup  which  they  have 
contaminated. 

This  water,  as  thus  described,  therefore,  is 
a  very  different  fluid  from  that  simple  elemen. 
tary  substance  upon  which  philosophical  theo- 
ries have  been  founded ;  and  concerning  the 
nature  of  which  there  have  been  so  many  dis. 
putes.  Elementary  water  is  no  way  com- 
pounded;  but  it  is  without  taste,  smell,  or 
colour  ;  and  incapable  of  being  discerned  bv 
any  of  the  senses,  except  the  touch.  This  is 
the  famous  dissolvent  of  the  chemists,  into 
which,  as  they  have  boasted,  they  can  rednce 
all  bodies  ;  and  which  makes  up  all  other  sub- 
stances, only  by  putting  on  a  different  dis- 
guise. In  some  forms,  it  is  fluid,  transparent, 
and  evasive  of  the  touch ;  in  others,  hard, 
firm,  and  elastic.  In  some,  it  is  stiffened  by 
cold  ;  in  others,  dissolved  by  fire.  According 
to  them,  it  only  assumes  external  shapes  from 
accidental  causes;  but  the  mountain  is  as 
much  a  body  of  water,  as  the  cake  of  ice  thHt 
melts  on  its  brow  ;  and  even  the  philosopher 
himself  is  composed  of  the  same  materials  with 
the  cloud  or  meteor  which  he  contemplates. 

Speculation  seldom  rests  when  it  begins. 
Others,  disallowing  the  universality  of  thii 
substance,  will  not  allow  that  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture  there  is  any  such  thing  as  water  at  all* 
*•  What  assumes  the  appearance,**  say  they, 

>  Phil.  Traits,  vol.  v.  part  if.  p.  71, 
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'^  is  oolLiiig  more  than  melted  ice.  Ice  is  the 
real  element  of  Nature's  making ;  and  when 
found  in  a  state  of  ilnidity,  it  is  then  in  a 
state  of  Tiolence.  All  substances  are  natur. 
ally  hard ;  but  some  more  readily  melt  with 
beat  than  others.  It  requires  a  great  heat  to 
melt  iron ;  it  smaller  heat  will  melt  copper ; 
silver,  gold,  tin,  and  lead,  melt  with  smaller 
still;  ice,  which  is  a  body  like  the  rest,  melts 
with  a  very  muderate  warmth ;  and  quicksiU 
ver  melts  with  the  smallest  warmth  of  alL 
Water,  therefore^  is  but  ice  kept  in  continual 
fusion;  and  still  returning  to  its  former  state, 
when  the  heat  is  taken  away."  Between 
these  opposite  opinions,  the  controversy  has 
been  carried  on  witli  great  ardour,  and  much 
bs  been  written  on  both  sides ;  and  yet  when 
we  oome  to  examine  the  debate,  it  will  pro. 
hably  terminate  in  this  question,  whether  cold 
or  heat  first  began  their  operations  upon  water? 
This  is  a  fact  of  very  little  importance  ^  if 
known ;  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  a  fact  we 
can  never  know. 

Indeed,  if  we  examine  into  the  operations 
of  cold  and  heat  upon  water,  we  shall  find 
that  they  produce  somewhat  similar  effects. 
Water  mlates  in  its  bulk,  by  heat,  to  a  ^ery 
eoosiderable  degree;  and,  what  is  more  extra- 
ordinary,  it  is  likewise  dilated  by  cold  in  the 
came  manner. 

If  water  be  placed  over  a  fire,  it  grows 
gradually  brger  in  bulk,  as  it  becomes  hot, 
until  it  begins  to  boil ;  after  which  no  art  can 
eidier  increase  its  bulk  or  its  heat     By  in. 
creasing  the   fire,  indeed,  it  may  be  more 
quickly  evaporated  away ;  but  its  heat  and  its 
balk  still  continue  the  same.     By  the  expand, 
ing  of  this  fluid,  by  heat,  philosophers  have 
found  a  way  to  determine  the  warmth  or  the 
coldness  of  other  bodies ;  for  if  put  into  a  glass 
tube,  by  its  swelling  and  rising,  it  shows  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  body  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied; and  by  its  contracting  and  sinking,  it 
shows  the  absence  of  the  same.     Instead  of 
Dsing  water  in  this  instrument,  which  is  call, 
ed  a  thermometer,  they  now  make  use  of  spi. 
rit  of  wine,  which  is  not  apt  to  freeze,  and 
which  is  endued  even  with  a  greater  expan- 
sion, by  heat,  than  water.  ^     The  instrument 
consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  ball  of 
glass,  with  a  long  tube  growing  out  of  it 
This  being  partly  filled  with  spirits  of  wine 
tinctured  red,  so  as  to  be  seen  when  it  rises, 
fhe  ball  is  plunged  into  boiling  water,  which 
making  the  spirit  within  expand  and  rise  in 
the  tube,  the  water  marks  the  greatest  height 
U>  wliich  it  ascends ;  at  this  point  the  tube  is 
to  be  broken  ofi^  and  then  hermetically  sealed, 

^  As  mercury  expands  by  haU  aiid  contracts  by  cold 
*ith  greater  unfformlty  than  spirit  of  wine,  it  has  come 
to  sufenede  the  use  of  the  latter  Id  thermometers. 


by  melting  the  glass  with  a  blow-pipe :  a  scale 
being  placed  by  the  side,  completes  the  ther* 
mometer.  Now  as  the  fluid  expands  or  coti- 
denses  with  heat  or  cold,  it  will  rise  and  fall 
in  the  tube  in  proportion ;  and  the  degree  or 
quantity  of  ascent  or  descent  will  be  seen  in 
the  scale. 

No  fire,  as  was  said,  can  make  water 
hotter,  after  it  begins  to  boil.  We  can ,  there- 
fore, at  any  time  be  sure  of  an  equable  certain 
heat ;  which  is  that  of  boiling  water,  which 
is  invariably  the  same.  The  certainty  of  such 
a  heat  is  not  less  useful  than  the  instrument 
that  measures  it  It  affords  a  standard,  fixed 
degree  of  heat  over  the  whole  world  ;  boiling 
water  being  as  hot  in  Greenland  as  upon  tlie 
coast  of  Guinea.  One  fire  is  more  intense 
than  another ;  of  heat  there  are  various  de- 
grees ;  but  boiling  water  is  a  heat  every  where 
the  same,  and  easily  procurable. 

As  heat  thus  expands  water,  so  cold,  when 
it  is  violent  enough  to  freeze  the  same,  pro. 
duces  exactly  the  same  effect,  and  expands  it 
likewise.  Thus  water  is  acted  upon  in  the 
same  manner  by  two  opposite  qualities ;  being 
dilated  by  both.  As  a  proof  that  it  is  dilated 
by  cold,  we  have  only  to  observe  the  ice  float, 
ing  on  the  surface  of  a  pond,  which  it  would 
not  do  were  it  not  dila,ted,  and  grown  more 
bulky,  by  freezing,  than  the  water  which  re- 
mains  unfrozen.  Mr  Boyle,  however,  put  the 
matter  past  a  doubt,  by  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments.  *  Having  poured  a  proper  quantity  of 
water  into  a  strong  earthen  vessel,  he  exposed 
it,  uncovered,  to  the  open  air,  in  frosty  nights ; 
and  observed,  that  continually  the  ice  reached 
higher  than  the  water  before  it  was  frozen. 
He  filled  also  a  tube  with  water,  and  stopped 
both  ends  with  wax :  the  water,  when  frozen , 
was  found  to  push  out  the  stopples  from  both 
ends ;  and  a  rod  of  ice  appeared  at  each  end  of 
the  tube,  which  showed  how  much  it  was 
swollen  by  the  cold  within. 

From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  be  very 
certain  of  the  cold  dilating  the  water;  and 
experience  also  shows,  that  the  force  of  this 
expansion  has  been  found  as  great  as  any 
which  heat  has  been  found  to  produce.  The 
touch.holeof  a  strong  gun-barrel  being  stopped, 
and  a  plug  of  iron  forcibly  driven  into  the 
muzzle,  after  the  barrel  had  been  filled  with 
water,  it  was  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt;  the  plug,  though  soldered  to  the  barrel, 
at  first  gave  way,  but  being  fixed  in  more 
firmly,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  gun- 
barrel  burst  with  a  loud  noise,  and  blew  up 
the  cover  of  the  box  wherein  it  lay.  Such  is 
its  force  in  an  ordinary  experiment  But  it 
has  been  known  to  burst  cannons,  filled  with 
water,  and  then  left  to  freeze;  for  the  cold 

>  Boyle,  Tol.  i.  p.  610. 
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congoaliiig  the  water,  and  the  ice  swelling,  it 
became  irresistible.  The  bursting  of  rocks 
by  frost,  which  is  frequent  in  the  northern  cli- 
mates, and  is  sometimes  seen  in  oar  own,  is 
an  equal  proof  of  the  expansion  of  congealed 
water.  For  having  bv  some  means  insinuated 
itself  into  the  body  of  the  rock,  it  has  remain- 
ed there  till  the  cold  was  sufficient  to  effect  it 
by  congelation.  But  when  once  frozen,  no 
obstacle  is  able  to  confine  it  from  dilating ; 
and,  if  it  cannot  otherwise  find  room,  the  rock 
must  burst  asunder. 

This  alteration  in  the  bulk  of  water  might 
have  serred  as  a  proof  that  it  was  capa- 
ble  of  being  compressed  into  a  narrower  space 
than  it  occupied  before ;  but,  till  of  late,  water 
was.held  to  be  incompressible.  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  no  art  whatsoever  could 
squeeze  it  into  a  narrow  compass;  that  no 
power  on  earth,  for  instance,  could  force  a 
pint  of  water  into  a  vessel  that  held  an  hair's- 
breadth  less  than  a  pint  And  this,  said  they, 
appears  from  the  famous  Florentine  eiEperi- 
ment ;  where  the  water,  rather  than  suffer  a 
compressure,  was  seen  to  ooze  through  the 
pores  of  the  solid  metal;  and,  at  length,  mak. 
inflr  a  cleft  in  the  side,  spun  out  with  great 
vehemence.  But  later  trials  have  proved  that 
water  is  very  compressible,  and  partakes  of 
that  elasticity  which  every  other  body  pos- 
sesses in  some  decree.  Indeed,  had  not  man« 
kind  been  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy  of  one  in. 
conclusive  experiment,  there  were  numerous 
reasons  to  convince  them  of  its  having  the 
same  properties  with  other  substances.  Ice, 
which  is  water  in  another  state,  is  very  elastic. 
A  stone,  flung  slantingly  along  the  surface 
of  a  pond,  bounds  from  tne  water  several  times ; 
which  shows  it  to  be  elastic  also.  But  the 
trials  of  Mr  Canton  have  put  this  past  all 
doubt ;  which  being  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  great  Boyle,  who  pressed  it  with  weights 
properly  applied,  carrv  sufficient  conviction. 

What  has  been  hitnerto  related,  is  chiefly 
applicable  to  the  element  of  water  alone  ;  but 
its  fluidity  is  a  property  that  it  possesses  in 
common  with  several  other  substancr.s,  in 
other  respects  greatly  differing  from  it.  That 
quality  which  eives  rise  to  the  definition  of 
the  fluid,  namely,  that  its  parts  are  in  a  con- 
tinual  intestine  motion,  seems  extremely  ap- 
plicable to  water.  What  the  shapes  oi  those 
parts  are,  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cover. Every  trial  only  shows  the  futility  of 
the  attempt ;  all  we  find  is,  that  they  are  ex. 
tremely  minute  ;  and  that  they  roll  over  each 
other  with  the  greatest  ease.  Some,  indeed, 
from  this  property  alone,  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  them  globular ;  and  we  have,  in  all 
our  hydrostatic  books,  pictures  of  these  little 
globes  in  a  state  of  sliding  and  rolling  over 
each  otlier.     But  all  this  is  merely  the  work 


of  imagitiation ;  we  know  that  substances  of 
any  kind,  reduced  very  small,  assume  a  fluid 
appearance,  somewhat  resembling  that  ol 
water.  Mr  Boyle,  after  finely  powdering 
and  sifting  a  little  dry  powder  of  plaster  ^ 
Paris,  put  it  in  a  vessel  over  the  fire,  where 
it  soon  began  to  boil  like  water,  exhibiting  all 
the  motions  and  appearances  of  a  boiling  ii- 
quor.  Although  but  a  powder,  the  parts  of 
which  we  know  are  very  different  from  each 
other,  and  just  as  accident  has  formed  them, 
vet  it  heaved  in  great  waves  like  water. 
Upon  agitation,  a  heavy  body  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  a  light  one  emerge  to  the  iopw 
There  is  no  reason,  then,  to  suppose  the  figure 
of  the  parts  of  water  round,  since  we  see  their 
fluidity  very  well  imitated  by  a  compoaition, 
the  parts  of  which  are  of  various  forms  and 
sizes.  The  shape  of  the  parts  of  the  water, 
therefore,  we  must  be  content  to  contmne  ig. 
norantof.  All  we  know  is,  that  earth,  air, 
and  fire,  conduce  to  separate  the  parts  from 
each  other. 

Earthy  substances  divide  the  parts  from 
each  other,  and  keep  them  asunder.  This 
division  may  be  so  great,  that  the  water  will 
entirely  lose  its  fluidity  thereby.  Mud,  pot 
ters'  clay,  and  dried  bricks,  are  bat  ao  many 
different  combinations  of  earth  and  water; 
each  substance  in  which  the  parts  of  water  are 
most  separated  from  each  other,  appearing  to 
be  the  most  dry.  In  some  substances,  indeed, 
where  the  parts  of  water  are  greatly  divided, 
as  in  porcelain,  for  instance,  it  is  no  easy  mat* 
ter  to  recover  and  bring  them  together  again : 
but  they  continue  in  a  manner  fixed  and  united 
to  the  manufactured  clay.  This  circumstance 
led  Doctor  Cheney  into  a  very  peculiar  train 
of  thinking.  He  suspected  that  the  quantity 
of  water,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  daily 
decreasing.  For,  says  he,  some  parts  of  it 
are  continually  joined  to  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  substances,  which  no  art  can 
again  recover.  United  with  these,  the  'vater 
loses  its  fluidity ;  for  if,  oontinues  he,  we  se- 
parate a  few  particles  of  any  fluid,  and  fasten 
them  to  a  solid  body,  or  keep  them  asunder, 
they  will  be  fluid  no  longer.  To  produce 
fluidity,  a  considerable  number  of  such  parti, 
cles  are  required ;  but  here  they  are  close  and 
destitute  of  their  natural  properties.  Thus, 
according  to  him,  the  world  is  grovring  every 
day  harder  and  harder,  and  the  earth  firmer 
and  firmer ;  and  there  may  come  a  time  when 
every  object  around  us  may  be  stiffened  in 
universal  frigidity !  However,  we  have  causei 
enough  of  anxiety  in  this  world  already, 
not  to  add  this  preposterous  concern  to  the 
number. 

That  air  also  contributes  to  divide  the  parti 
of  water,  we  can  have  no  manner  of  doubt , 
some  have  even  disputed  whether  water  be 
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not  capable  of  bekig  turned  into  air.  How. 
ever,  thoueh  this  cannot  be  allowed,  it  must 
be  granted,  that  it  may  be  tamed  into  a  sab- 
stance  which  greatly  reaemblee  air  (m  we 
hare  seen  in  the  experiment  of  the  aeolipile) 
frith  all  its  properties;  except  that,  by  cold, 
this  new-made  air  may  be  condensed  again 
Into  water. 

But  of  all  the  substances  which  tend  to  di. 
vide  the  parts  of  water,  fire  is  the  most  power. 
fuL  Water,  when  heated  into  steam,  acquires 
such  force,  and  the  parts  of  it  tend  to  fly  off 
from  each  other  with  such  violence,  that  no 
earthly  substance  we  know  of  is  strong  enough 
to  confine  them.  A  single  drop  of  water,  con- 
verted into  steam,  has  been  found  capable  of 
raising  a  weight  of  twenty  tons ;  and  would 
have  raised  twenty  thousand,  were  the  vessel 
confining  it  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  fire 
below  increased  in  proportion. 

Prom  this  easy  yielding  of  its  parts  to  ex- 
temal  pressure,  arises  the  art  of  cletermining 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  by  plunging 
them  in  water ;  wim  many  other  useful  dis- 
coveries  in  that  part  of  natural  philosophy, 
called  h^droUoHe*,  The  laws  of  this  science, 
which  Archimedes  began,  and  Pascal,  with 
some  other  of  tlie  moderns,  have  much  im- 
proved,  rather  belong  to  experimental  than 
to  natural  history.  However,  I  will  take 
leave  to  mention  some  of  the  most  striking 
paradoxes  in  this  branch  of  science,  which  are 
u  well  confirmed  by  experiment,  as  rendered 
oniversal  by  theory.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
dnpardonable,  while  discoursing  on  the  pro- 
perties of  water,  to  omit  giving  some  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  sustains  such  im. 
mense  bulks,  as  we  see  floating  upon  its  soft 
and  yielding  surface ;  how  some  bodies,  that 
are  known  to  sink  at  one  time,  swim  with 
ease,  if  their  surface  be  enlarged ;  how  the 
heaviest  body,  even  gold  itself,  may  be  made 
to  swim  upon  water:  and  how  the  lightest, 
sQcfa  as  cork,  shall  remain  sunk  at  the  bottom ; 
how  the  pouring  in  of  a  single  quart  of  water, 
will  burst  a  hogshead  hooped  with  iron  :  and 
how  it  ascends,  in  pipes,  from  the  valley,  to 
travel  over  the  mountain ;  these  are  circum. 
stances  that  are  at  first  surprising  ;  but,  upon 
a  slight  consideration,  lose  their  wonder. 

*  in  order  to  conceive  the  manner  in  which 
all  these  wonders  are  effected,  we  must  begin 
by  observing  that  water  is  possessed  of  an  in. 
variable  property,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
mentioned,  that  of  always  keeping  its  surface 
jwel  and  even.  Winds,  indeed,  may  raise 
it  into  waves,  or  art  spurt  it  up  in  fountains ; 

*  la  th«  abovs  sketch,  tht  nawisr  of  dtemonstraUog 
^^  by  MsRsieur  D'Aleoibert  it  made  use  of,  as  the 
net  obvious,  and  the  most  satisfactory.     Vide  Essal 


but  ever,  when  left  to  itself,  it  sinks  into  a 
smooth  even  surface,  of  which  no  one  part  is 
higher  than  another.  If  I  should  pour  water, 
for  instanoa,  into  the  arm  of  a  pipe  of  the 
shape  of  the  letter  U,  the  fluid  would  rise  in 
the  other  arm  just  to  the  same  height ;  because, 
otherwise,  it  would  not  find  its  level,  which  it 
invariably  maintains.  A  pipe  bending  from 
one  hill  down  into  the  valley,  and  rising  by 
another,  may  be  considered  as  a  tube  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  water,  sinking  in  one  arm, 
rises  to  maintain  its  level  in  the  other.  Upon 
this  principle  all  water  pipes  depend ;  which 
can  never  raise  the  water  higher  than  the 
fountain  from  which  they  proceed. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
the  arms  of  the  pipe  already  mentioned,  may 
be  made  long  or  short  at  pleasure ;  and  let 
us  still  further  suppose,  that  there  is  some  ob- 
stacle at  the  bottom  of  it  which  prevents  the 
water  pouring  into  one  arm,  from  rising  in  the 
other.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  this  obstacle 
at  the  bottom  will  sustain  a  pressure  from  the 
water  in  one  arm,  equal  to  what  would  roako 
it  rise  in  the  other ;  and  this  pressure  will  be 
great,  in  proportion  as  the  arm  filled  with 
water  is  tall.  We  may,  therefore,  generally 
conclude,  that  the  bottom  of  every  vessel  is 
pressed  by  a  force,  in  proportion  to  the  height 
of  the  water  in  that  vessel.  For  instance,  if 
the  vessel  filled  with  water  be  forty  feet  high, 
the  bottom  of  that  vessel  will  sustain  such  a 
pressure  as  would  raise  the  same  water  forty 
feet  high,  which  is  very  great  From  hence 
we  see  how  extremely  apt  our  pipes,  that  con. 
vey  water  to  the  city,  are  to  burst;  for  do- 
scending  from  a  hill  of  more  than  forty  feet 
high,  they  are  pressed  by  the  water  contained 
in  them,  with  a  foree  equal  to  what  would 
raise  it  to  more  than  forty  feet  high ;  and  that 
this  is  sometimes  able  to  burst  a  wooden  pipe, 
we  can  have  no  room  to  doubt  of. 

Still  recurring  to  our  pipe,  let  us  suppose 
one  of  its  arms  ten  times  as  thick  as  the  other; 
this  will  produce  no  effect  whatsoever  upon 
the  obstacle  below,  which  we  supposed  bin- 
dering  its  rise  in  the  other  arm;  because,  how 
thick  soever  the  pipe  may  be,  its  contents 
would  only  rise  to  its  own  level ;  and  it  will, 
therefore,  press  the  obstacle  with  a  force  equal 
thereto.  We  may,  therefore,  universally  con- 
clude, that  the  bottom  of  any  vessel  is  pressed 
by  its  water,  not  as  it  is  broad  or  narrow,  but 
in  proportion  as  it  is  high.  Thus  the  water 
contained  in  a  vessel  not  thicker  than  my 
finger,  presses  its  bottom  as  forcibly  as  the 
water  contained  in  a  hogshead  of  an  equal 
height ;  and,  if  we  made  holies  in  the  bottoms 
of  both,  the  water  would  buist  out  as  forceful 
from  the  one  as  the  other.  Hence  we  may, 
with  great  ease,  burst  a  hogshead  with  a  single 
quart  of  water ;  and  it  has  been  often  done. 
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We  have  only,*  for  this,  to  place  a  hogshead 
on  one  end,  filled  with  water:  we  then  bore  a 
bole  in  ita  top,  into  which  we  plant  a  narrow 
tin  pipe,  of  about  thirty  feet  high:  by  pour- 
ing a  quart  of  water  into  this,  at  the  top,  as 
it  continues  to  rise  higher  in  the  pipe,  it  will 
press  more  forcibly  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  hogshead  below,  and  at  last  burst  it. 

Still  returning  to  our  simple  instrument  of 
demonstration.  If  we  suppose  the  obstacle 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  to  be  movable,  so 
as  that  the  force  of  the  water  can  push  it  up 
into  the  other  arm  ;  such  a  body  as  quicksil- 
rer,  for  instance.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  weight  of  water  weighing  down  upon 
this  quicksilver  in  one  arm,  will  at  last  press 
it  up  in  the  other  arm;  and  will  continue  to 
press  it  upwards,  until  the  fluid  in  both  arms 
be  upon  a  par.  So  that  here  we  actually  see 
quicksilver,  the  heaviest  substance  in  the 
world,  except  gold  and  platina,  floating  upon 
water,  which  is  but  a  very  light  substance. 

When  we  see  water  thus  capable  of  sus- 
taining quicksilver,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  it  is  capable  of  floating  much  lighter 
substances,  ships,  animals,  or  timber.  When 
any  thing  floats  upon  water,  we  always  see 
that  a  part  of  it  sinks  in  the  same.  A  cork, 
a  ship,  a  buoy,  each  buries  itself  in  a  bed  on 
the  surface  of  the  water;  this  bed  may  be 
considered  as  so  much  water  displaced ;  the 
water  will,  therefore,  lose  so  much  of  its  own 
weight,  as  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  that  bed 
of  water  which  it  displaces.  If  the  body  be 
heavier  than  a  similar  bulk  of  water,  it  will 
sink;  if  lighter,  it  will  swim.  Universally, 
therefore,  a  body  plunged  in  water,  loses  as 
much  of  its  weight  as  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  a  body  of  water  of  its  own  bulk.  Some 
light  bodies,  therefore,  such  as  cork,  lose  much 
of  their  weight,  and  therefore  swim ;  other 
more  ponderous  bodies  sink,  because  they  are 
heavier  than  their  bulk  of  water. 

Upon  this  simple  theorem  entirely  depends 
the  art  of  weighing  metals  hydrostatically. 
I  have  a  guinea,  for  instance,  and  desire  to 
know  whether  it  be  pure  gold;  I  have 
weighed  it  in  the  usual  way  with  another 
guinea,  and  find  it  exactly  of  the  same  weight, 
but  still  I  have  some  suspicion,  from  its 
greater  bulk,  that  it  is  not  pure.  In  order  to 
determine  this,  I  have  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  weigh  it  in  water  with  that  same 
guinea  that  I  know  to  be  good,  and  of  the 
same  weight;  and  this  will  instantly  show 
the  diflerence ;  for  the  true  ponderous  metal 
will  sink,  and  the  false  bulky  one  will  besus. 
f  nined  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  its  sur- 
face.     Those  whose  buuness  it  is  to  exanune 
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the  purity  of  metals,  have  a  balance  made  for 
this  purpose,  by  which  they  can  preciaely  de- 
termine which  is  most  ponderous,  or,  as  it  is 
expressed,  which  has  the  greatest  specific  gra- 
vity. Seventy  .one  pounds  and  a  half  of  quick- 
silver, is  found  to  be  equal  in  bulk  to  a  huo- 
dred  pounds  weight  of  gold.  In  the  same 
proportion  sixty  of  lead,  fifty-fonr  of  silver, 
forty-seven  of  copper,  forty.fivc  of  brass,  fortj. 
two  of  iron,  and  thirty-nine  of  tin,  are  each 
equal  to  a  hundred  pound  of  the  same  mosi 
ponderous  of  all  metals. 

This  method  of  precisely  determining  the 
purity  of  gold,  by  weighing  in  water,  was 
first  discovered  by  Archimedes,  to  whom  man- 
kind have  been  indebted  for  many  useful  dis- 
coveries. Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  having  sent 
a  certain  quantity  of  gold  to  be  made  into  a 
crown,  the  workman,  it  seems,  kept  a  pn 
for  his  own  use,  and  supplied  the  deficiency 
with  a  baser  metal.  His  fraud  was  suspected 
by  the  king,  but  could  not  be  detected  till  be 
applied  to  Archimedes,  who  weighed  the 
crown  in  water ;  and  by  this  method,  informed 
the  king  of  the  quantity  of  gold  which  vas 
taken  away. 

It  has  been  said,  that  all  fluids  endeavour 
to  preserve  their  level ;  and,  likewise,  that  a 
boay  pressing  on  the  surface,  tended  to  de- 
stroy that  level.  From  hence,  therefore,  it 
will  easily  be  inferred,  that  the  deeper  anj 
body  sinks,  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance 
of  Uie  depressed  fluid  beneath.  It  will  be 
asked,  therefore,  as  the  resistance  increases  in 
proportion  as  the  body  descends,  how  comes 
the  body,  after  it  has  got  a  certain  way,  to  sink 
at  all?  The  answer  is  obvious:  From  the 
fluid  above  pressing  it  down  with  almost  ai 
great  a  force  as  the  fluid  beneath  presses  it  up. 
Take  away,  by  any  art,  the  pressure  of  the 
fluid  from  above,  and  let  only  the  resistance 
of  the  fluid  from  below  be  suffered  to  act,  and 
after  the  body  is  gone  down  very  deep,  the 
resistance  will  be  insuperable.  To  give  an 
instance:  A  small  hole  opens  in  the  bottom 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  forty  feet,  we  will  suppose, 
below  the  surface  of  the  water;  through  this 
the  water  bursts  up  with  g^at  violence;  J 
attempt  to  stop  it  with  my  hand,  but  it  pushes 
the  hand  violently  away.  Here  the  hand  is, 
in  fact,  a  body  attempting  to  sink  upon  water, 
at  a  depth  of  forty  feet,  with  the  pressure 
from  above  taken  away.  The  water,  there- 
fore, will  overcome  my  strength;  and  will 
continue  to  burst  in  till  it  has  got  to  its  level: 
if  I  should  then  dive  into  the  hold,  and  clap 
my  hand  upon  tho  opening,  as  before,  I 
should  perceive  no  foroe  acting  against  tny 
hand  at  all ;  for  the  water  above  presses  the 
hand  as  much  down  against  the  hole,  as  the 
water  without  presses  it  upward.  For  this 
reason.  also»  when  we  dive  to  the  bottom  of  tlie 
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water,  we  soatain  a  very  great  presaure  from 
aboTe»  it  ia  true,  bat  it  is  counteracted  by  the 
pressure  from  below ;  and  the  whole  acting 
uniform  1 J  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  wraps 
us  dose  round  without  injury. 

As  I  have  deviated  tnus  far,  I  will  just 
mention  one  or  two  properties  more,  which 
water,  and  all  such  like  fluids,  is  found  to 
possess.     And,  first,  their  ascending  in  yes. 
aels  which  are  emptied  of  air,  as  in  our  com- 
man  pumps  for  instance.     The  air,  however, 
being  the  agent  in  this  case,  we  must  previ. 
ously  examine  its  properties,  before  we  under- 
take the  explanation.     The  other  property  to 
be  mentioned  is,  that  of  their  ascending  in 
small  capillary  tubes.     This  is  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  inscrutable  appearances  in 
nature.     Glass  tubes  may  be  drawn,  by  means 
uf  a  lamp,  as  fine  as  a  hair ;  still  preserving 
their  hollow  within.    I  f  one  of  these  be  planted 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  or  spirit  of  wine,  the  liquor 
will  immediately  be  seen  to  ascend;  and  it 
will  rise  higher,  in  proportion  as  the  tube  is 
smaller ;  a  foot,  two  feet  and  more.     How 
does  this  come  to  pass  ?     Is  the  air  the  cause? 
No :  the  liquor  rues,  although  the  air  be  taken 
away.     Is  attraction   the  cause?     No:   for 
quickdlver  does  not  ascend,  which  it  other, 
wise  would.     Many  have  been  the  theories  of 
experimental  philosophers  to  explain  this  pro- 
perty.    Such  as  are  fond  of  travelling  in  the 
regions  of  conjecture,  may  consult  Hawksbee, 
Morgan,  Jurin,  or  Watson,  who  have  ex- 
ammed  the  subject  with  great  minuteness. 
Hitherto,  however,  nothing  but  doubts,  instead 
of  knowledge,  have  been  the  result  of  their 
iiiqairies.     It  will  not,  therefore,  become  us 
to  enter  into  the  minuteness  of  the  inquiry, 
when  we  have  so  many  greater  wonders  to 
call  our  attention  away.^ 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  THE  O&IOIN  OF  BIVERS. 

**  The  sun  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down, 
and  pants  for  the  place  from  whence  he  arose. 

*  This  phenomenon  is  soluble  upon  the  principle, 
Uttt  the  sttracUon  between  the  particles  of  glass  and 
'nieris  greater  Uian  the  attraction  between  the  par- 
ticle! of  water  themselTes;  for,  if  a  glass  tube  be  held 
parallel  to  the  horixon,  and  a  drop  of  water  be  applied  to 
the  under  side  of  the  tube,  it  will  adhere  to  it:  nor  will 
it  &il  from  the  glass,  till  its  bulk  and  gravity  are  so  far 
loeresied  as  to  overbalaoce  the  attraction  of  the  glass. 
Henee  it  b  easy  to  conceive,  how  sensibly  such  a  power 
ouBtact  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid  not  viscid,  as  water, 
ooatained  within  the  cavity  of  a  small  glass  tube ;  as  also 
that  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  raised  wUl  be  as  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  bore  which  it  fills,  that  is,  as  the  diameter  of 
the  tube. 
VOL.  L 


All  things  are  filled  with  labour,  and  man 
cannot  utter  it  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea,  yet  the  sea  is  not  full  Unto  the  place 
whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return 
again.  The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing, 
nor  the  ear  with  hearing."'  Thus  speaks  the 
wisest  of  the  Jews.  And  at  so  early  a  period 
was  the  curiosity  of  man  employed  m  observ- 
ing  these  great  circulations  of  nature.  Every 
eye  attempted  to  explain  those  appearances; 
and  every  philosopher  who  has  long  thought 
upon  the  subject,  seems  to  give  a  peculiar  solu. 
tion.  The  inquiry  whence  rivers  are  pro- 
duced; whence  they  derive  those  unceasing 
stores  of  water,  which  continually  enrich  the 
world  with  fertility  and  verdure ;  has  been 
variously  considered,  and  divided  the  opinions 
of  mankind  more  than  any  other  topic  in  na^ 
tural  history. 

In  this  contest  the  various  champions  may 
be  classed  under  two  leaders  ;  Mr  De  la  Hire, 
who  contends  that  rivers  must  be  supplied 
from  the  sea,  strained  through  the  pores  of  the 
earth  ;  and  Dr  Halley,  who  has  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  the  clouds  alone  are  suf. 
ficient  for  the  supply.  Both  sides  have 
brought  in  mathematics  to  their  aid  ;  and 
have  shown  that  long  and  laborious  calcula. 
tions  can  at  any  time  be  made  to  obscure  both 
sides  of  a  question. 

De  la  Hire*  begins  his  proofs,  that  rain, 
water,  evaporated  from  the  sea,  is  insufficient 
for  the  production  of  rivers :  by  showing  that 
rain  never  penetrates  the  surface  of  the  earth 
above  sixteen  inches.  From  thence  he  infers, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  it  in  many  cases,  to 
sink  so  as  to  be  found  at  such  considerable 
depths  below.  Rain-water,  he  grants,  is  often 
seen  to  mix  with  rivers,  and  to  swell  their  cur- 
rents  ;  but  a  much  greater  part  of  it  evapor. 
ates.  ''  In  fact,"  continues  he,  "  if  we  sup. 
pose  the  earth  every  where  covered  with  water, 
evaporation  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  carry 
off  two  feet  nine  inches  of  it  in  a  year  :  and 
yet  we  very  well  know,  that  scarcely  nine- 
teen  inches  of  rain-water  falls  in  that  time  : 
so  that  evaporation  would  carry  ofif  a  much 
greater  quantity  than  is  ever  known  to  descend. 
The  small  quantity  of  rain-water  that  falls  is, 
therefore,  but  barely  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  vegetation.  Two  leaves  of  a  fig-tree  have 
been  found,  by  experiment,  to  imbibe  from 
the  earth,  in  five  hours  and  a  half,  two  ounces 
of  water.  This  implies  the  great  quantity  of 
fluid  that  must  be  exhausted  in  the  main  ten. 
ance  of  one  single  plant  Add  to  this,  that 
the  waters  of  the  river  Rungis  will,  by  calcula. 
tion,  rise  to  fifty  inches  ;  and  the  whole  couiu 
try  from  whence  they  are  supplied  never  re. 


J  Eccleslastes,  chap.  i.  ver.  5«  7,  8. 
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ceives  fifty  inches  in  the  year  by  rain.  Be- 
sides this,  there  are  many  salt  springs  which 
are  known  to  proceed  immediately  from  the 
sea,  and  are  subject  to  its  flux  and  reflux. 
In  short,  wherever  we  dig  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
water  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  by  this  subter- 
raneous water  that  springs  and  rivers,  nay,  a 
freat  part  of  vegetation  itself,  is  supported, 
t  is  this  subterraneous  water  which  is  raised 
into  steam,  bv  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth, 
that  feeds  plants.  It  is  this  subterraneous 
water  that  distils  through  interstices;  and 
there,  cooling,  forms  fountains.  It  is  this 
that,  by  the  addition  of  rains,  is  increased  into 
rivers,  and  pours  plenty  over  the  whole  earth." 
On  the  other  side  of  the  question,'  it  is  as- 
serted, that  the  vapours  which  are  exhaled 
from  the  sea,  and  driven  by  the  winds  upon 
land,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  not 
only  plants  with  moisture,  but  also  to  furnish 
a  sufficiency  of  water  to  the  greatest  rivers. 
For  this  purpose,  an  estimate  has  been  made 
of  the  quantity  of  water  emptied  at  the  mouths 
of  the  greatest  rivers  ;  and  of  the  quantity  also 
raised  from  the  sea  by  evaporation ;  and  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  latter  by  far  exceeds  the 
former.  This  calculation  was  made  by  Mr 
Marriotte.  By  him  it  was  found,  upon  re- 
ceiving such  rain  as  fell  in  a  year,  in  the  pro- 
per vessel  fitted  for  that  purpose ;  that  one 
year  with  another,  there  might  fall  about 
twenty  inches  of  water  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  throughout  Europe.  It  was  also 
computed  that  the  river  Seine,  from  its  source 
to  the  city  of  Paris,  might  cover  an  extent  of 
ground,  that  would  supply  it  annually  with 
above  seven  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  this 
water,  formed  by  evaporation.  But  upon 
computing  the  quantity  which  passed  through 
the  arches  of  one  of  its  bridges  in  a  year,  it 
was  found  to  amount  only  to  t^vo  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  of  cubic  feet,  which  is  not 
above  the  sixth  part  of  the  former  number. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  this  river  may  receive  a 
supply,  brought  to  it  by  the  evaporated  waters 
of  the  sea,  by  its  current;  and,  therefore,  eva- 
poration  is  more  than  sufficient  for  maintain- 
ing the  greatest  rivers,  and  supplying  the 
purposes  also  of  vegetation. 

In  this  manner,  the  sea  supplies  sufficient 
humidity  to  the  air,  for  furnishing  the  earth 
with  all  necessary  moisture.  One  part  of  its 
vapours  falls  upon  its  own  bosom,  before  it 
arrives  upon  land.  Another  part  is  arrested 
by  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  is  compelled, 
by  the  rising  stream  of  air,  to  mount  upward 
towards  the  summits.  Here  it  is  presently 
precipitated,  dripping  down  by  the  crannies  of 
the  stone.     In  some  places,  entering  into  the 

^  Fhii.  Tnms.  vol.  il.  p.  128. 


caverns  of  the  mountain,  it  gathers  in  those 
receptacles,  which  beine  once  filled,  all  the 
rest  overflows ;  and  breaking  out  by  the  side5 
of  the  hills,  forms  single  springs.  Many  of 
these  run  down  by  the  valleys  or  guta  between 
the  ridges  of  the  mountain,  and,  coining  to 
unite,  form  little  rivulets  or  brooks ;  many  ol 
these  meeting  in  one  common  vaHey,  and 
gaining  the  plain  ground,  being  grown  less 
rapid,  become  a  river;  and  many  of  these 
uniting,  make  such  vast  bodies  of  prater  as 
the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Danube. 

There  is  still  a  third  part  which  falls  upon 
the  lower  grounds,  and  furnishes  plants  with 
their  wonted  supply.  But  the  circulatiofi 
does  tiot  rest  even  here  ;  for  it  is  again  exhaled 
into  vapour  by  the  action  of  the  son  ;  and 
afterwards  returned  to  that  great  mass  of 
waters  whence  it  first  arose.  "  This/*  adds 
Dr  Hallcy,  "  seems  the  most  reasonable  hypo- 
thesis; and  much  more  likely  to  be  true,  than 
that  of  those  who  derive  all  springs  from  the 
filtering  of  the  sea- waters,  through  certain 
imaginary  tubes  or  passages  within  the  earth; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  rivers 
have  their  most  copious  fountains  the  most  re- 
mote from  the  sea." 

This  seems  the  most  general  opinion ;  and 
yet,  after  all,  it  is  still  pressed  with  great  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  there  is  still  room  to  look  out 
for  a  better  theory.  The  perpetuity  of  many 
springs,  which  always  yield  the  same  quantity, 
when  the  least  rain  or  vapour  is  afibrded,  as 
well  as  when  the  greatest,  is  a  strong  objec- 
tion. Dcrham*  mentions  a  spring  at  Up- 
minster,  which  he  could  never  perceive  by  his 
eye  to  be  diminished,  in  the  greatest  droughts, 
even  when  all  the  ponds  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  an  adjoining  brook ,  have  been  dry  for 
several  months  together.  In  the  rainy  sea- 
sons, also,  it  was  never  overflowed;  except 
sometimes,  perhaps,  for  an  hour  or  so,  upon 
the  emission  of  the  external  rains.  He, 
therefore,  justly  enough  concludes,  that  bad 
this  spring  its  origin  from  rain  or  vapour, 
there  would  be  found  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  its  water,  corresponding  to  the  causes  ol 
its  production. 

Thus  the  reader,  after  having  been  tosseil 
from  one  hypothesis  to  another,  must  at  lasl 
be  content  to  settle  in  conscious  ignorance. 
All  that  has  been  written  upon  this  sabjecti 
afibrds  him  rather  something  to  say,  than 
something  to  think ;  something  rather  for 
others  than  for  himself.  Varenius,  indeed, 
although  he  is  at  a  loss  for  the  origin  of  rivers, 
is  by  no  means  so  as  to  their  formation.  He 
is  pretty  positive  that  all  rivers  are  artificial 
He  boldly  asserts  that  their  channels  have 
been   originally  formed   by  the  industry  of 
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man.  His  reamns  are,  that  when  a  new 
spring  breaks  forth,  the  water  does  not  make 
iUelf  a  new  channel,  but  spreads  over  the 
adjacent  land.  '*  Thus,"  says  he,  "  men  are 
obliged  to  direct  its  course;  or,  otherwise, 
Nature  would  never  have  found  one."  He 
enumerates  many  rivers  that  are  certainly 
known,  from  history,  to  have  been  dug  by 
men.  He  alleges,  that  no  salt-water  nvers 
are  found,  because  men  did  not  want  salt- 
water ;  and  as  for  salt,  that  was  procurable  at 
less  expense  than  digging  a  river  for  it  How- 
ever, it  costs  a  speculative  roan  but  a  small 
eipense  of  thinking  to  form  such  an  hypothe- 
sis. It  may  perhaps  engross  the  reader's  pa- 
tience to  detain  him  longer  upon  it 

Nevertheless,  thoueh  Philosophy  be  thus 
ignorant  as  to  the  production  of  rivers,  yet  the 
laws  of  their  motion,  and  the  nature  of  their 
currents,  have  been  very  well  explained  The 
Italians  have  particularly  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  respect;  and  it  is  chiefly  to 
them  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  improve- 
ToenU 

All  rivers  have  their  source  either  in  moun- 
lains,  or  elevated  lakes ;  and  it  is  in  their  de- 
scent from  those  that  they  acquire  that  velo- 
city which  maintains  their  future  current 
At  first  their  course  is  generally  rapid  and 
headlong ;  but  it  is  retarded  in  its  journey,  by 
the  continual  friction  against  its  banks,  by  the 
many  obstacles  it  meets  to  divert  its  stream, 
and  hy  the  plains  generally  becoming  more 
level  as  it  approaches  towards  the  sea. 

If  this  acquired  velocity  be  quite  spent,  and 
the  plain  through  which  the  river  passes  is 
entirely  level;  it  will,  notwithstanding,  still 
contbue  to  run  from  the  perpendicular  pres- 
sure of  the  water,  which  is  always  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  depth.  This  perpendicular 
pressure  is  nothing  more  than  the  weight  of 
the  upper  waters  pressing  the  lower  out  of 
their  places ;  and  consequently  driving  them 
forward  as  they  cannot  recede  against  the 
itream.  As  this  pressure  is  greatest  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  river,  so  we  generally 
find  the  middle  of  the  stream  most  rapid ;  both 
hecause  it  has  the  greatest  motion  thus  com- 
municated by  the  pressure  and  the  fewest  ob- 
structions from  the  banks  on  either  side. 

Rivers  thus  set  into  motion  are  almost  al- 
"^ays  ibund  to  make  their  own  beds.  Where 
they  find  the  bed  eleyated,  they  wear  its  sub- 
^ance  away,  and  deposit  the  sediment  in  the 
next  hollow,  so  as  in  time  to  make  the  bottom 
nf  their  channels  even.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  water  is  continually  gnawing  and  eating 
*way  the  banks  on  each  side ;  and  this  with 
DM>re  force  as  the  current  happens  to  strike 
more  directly  against  them.    By  these  means 

'  6.  Quglieliiiini  dells  Nature  de  Fiumi,  ptssim. 


it  always  has  a  tendency  to  render  them  more 
straight  and  parallel  to  its  own  course.  Thus 
it  continues  to  rectify  its  banks  and  enlarge 
its  bed;  and,  conseouently,  to  diminish  the 
force  of  its  stream,  till  there  becomes  an  equi- 
librium between  the  force  of  the  water,  and  the 
resistance  of  its  banks,  upon  which  both  will 
remain  without  any  farther  mutation.  And 
it  is  happy  for  man  that  bounds  are  thus  put 
to  the  erosion  of  the  earth  by  water ;  and  to  at 
we  find  all  rivers  only  dig  and  widen  them- 
selves  but  to  a  certain  decree."* 

In  those  plains  *  and  Urge  valleys  where 
great  rivers  now,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  usu. 
ally  lower  than  any  part  of  the  valley.  But 
it  often  happens,  that  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  higher  than  many  of  the  grounds  that  are 
adjacent  to  the  banks  of  the  stream.  If,  after 
inundations,  we  take  a  view  of  some  rivers, 
we  shall  find  their  banks  appear  above  water 
at  a  time  that  all  the  adjacent  yalley  is  over- 
flowed. This  proceeds  from  the  frequent  de- 
position of  mud,  and  such  like  substances, 
upon  the  banks,  by  the  rivers  frequently  over- 
flowing ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  tney  become 
eleyated  above  the  plain ;  and  the  water  is  of- 
ten seen  higher  also. 

Rivers,  as  every  body  has  seen,  are  always 
broadest  at  the  mouth,  and  erow  narrower  to. 
wards  their  source.  But  what  is  less  known, 
and  probably  more  deserving  curiosity,  is, 
that  they  run  in  a  more  direct  channel  as  they 
immediately  leave  their  sources ;  and  that  their 
sinuosities  and  turnings  become  more  numer. 
ous  as  they  proceed.  It  is  a  certain  sign 
among  the  savages  of  North  America,  that 
they  are  near  the  sea,  when  they  find  the  ri- 
vers winding,  and  every  now  and  then  chang- 
ing their  direction.  And  this  is  even  now 
become  an  indication  to  the  Europeans  them- 
selves, in  their  journeys  through  those  track- 
less forests.  As  those  sinuosities,  therefore, 
increase  as  the  river  approaches  the  sea,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  sometimes 
divide,  and  thus  disembogue  by  difierent 
channels.  The  Danube  disembogues  into  the 
Euxine  by  seven  mouths;  the  Nile  by  the 
same  number ;  and  the  Wolga  by  seventy. 

The  currents  *  of  rivers  are  to  be  estimated 
very  differently  from  the  manner  in  which 
those  writers,  who  have  given  us  mathemati- 
cal theories  on  this  subject,  represent  them. 
They  found  their  calculations  upon  the  surface 
being  a  perfect  plain  from  one  bank  to  the 
other:  but  this  is  not  the  actual  state  of  na- 
ture :  for  rivers  in  general  rise  in  the  middle  ; 
and  this  convexity  is  greatest  in  proportion  as 
the  rapidity  of  tne  stream  is  greater.  Any 
person,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  need  only  lay 

• 
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his  eye,  aa  neailv  as  he  can,  on  a  level  with 
the  stream,  and  looking  across  to  the  opposite 
bank,  he  will  perceive  the  river  in  the  midst 
to  be  elevated  considerably  above  what  it  is 
at  the  edges.  This  rising,  in  some  rivers,  is 
often  found  to  be  three  feet  high  ;  and  is  ever 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream.  In  this  case,  the  water  in  the  midst 
of  the  current  loses  a  part  of  its  weight,  from 
the  velocity  of  its  motion  ;  while  that  at  the 
sides,  for  the  contrary  reason,  sinks  lower. 
It  sometimes  however  happens,  that  this  ap. 
pearance  is  reversed ;  for  when  tides  are  foand 
to  flow  up  with  violence  against  the  natural 
current  of  the  water,  the  greatest  rapidity  is 
then  found  at  the  sides  of  the  river,  as  the  wa- 
ter there  least  resists  the  influx  from  the  sea. 
On  those  occasions,  therefore,  the  river  pre- 
sents a  concave  rather  than  a  convex  surface ; 
and  as  in  the  former  case,  the  middle  waters 
rose  in  a  ridge,  in  this  case  they  sink  in  a 
furrow. 

The  stream  of  all  rivers  is  more  rapid  in 
proportion  as  its  channel  is  diminished.  For 
instance,  it  will  be  much  swifter  where  it  is 
ten  yards  broad,  than  where  it  is  twenty ;  for 
the  force  behind  still  pushing  the  water  for- 
ward, when  it  comes  to  the  narrow  part,  it 
must  make  up  by  velocity  what  it  wants  in  room. 

It  often  happens  that  the  stream  of  a  river 
is  opposed  by  one  of  its  jutting  banks,  by  an 
island  in  the  midst,  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  or 
some  such  obstacle.  This  produces  not  unfre- 
quently  a  back  current;  and  the  water  having 
passed  the  arch  with  great  velocity,  pushes 
the  water  on  each  side  of  its  direct  current 
This  produces  a  side  current,  tending  to  the 
hank ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  whirlpool ;  in 
which  a  large  body  of  waters  are  circulated 
in  a  kind  of  cavity,  sinking  down  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  central  point  of  the  whirlpool  is  al- 
ways lowest,  because  it  has  the  least  motion : 
the  other  parts  are  supported,  in  some  mea- 
sure, by  the  violence  of  theirs,  and  conse- 
quently rise  higher  as  their  motion  is  greater ; 
so  that  towards  the  extremity  of  the  whirlpool, 
must  be  higher  than  towards  the  centre. 

If  the  stream  of  a  river  be  stopped  at  the 
surface,  and  yet  be  free  below ;  for  instance, 
if  it  be  laid  over  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  there 
will  then  be  a  double  current ;  the  water  at 
the  surface  will  flow  back,  while  that  at  the 
bottom  will  proceed  with  increased  velocity. 
It  often  happens  that  the  current  at  the  bottom 
is  swifter  than  at  the  top,  when,  upon  violent 
land-floods,  the  weight  of  waters  towards  the 
source  presses  the  waters  at  the  bottom ,  before 
it  has  had  time  to  communicate  its  motion  to 
the  surface.  However,  in  all  other  cases,  the 
surface  of  the  stream  is  swifter  than  the  bot- 
tom, as  it  is  not  retarded  by  rubbing  over  the 
bed  of  the  river. 


It  might  be  supposed  that  bridges,  dams, 
and  other  obstacles  in  the  current  of  a  river, 
would  retard  its  velocity.  But  the  difference 
they  make  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  water, 
by  these  stoppages,  gets  an  elevation  above 
the  object;  wtiich,  when  it  has  sann<ranted, 
it  gives  a  velocity  that  recompenses  the  former 
delay.  Islands  and  turnings  also  retard  (he 
course  of  the  stream  but  very  inconsiderably : 
any  cause  which  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
the  water,  most  sensibly  diminishes  the  force 
and  the  velocity  of  the  stream. 

An  increase  ^  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  ri- 
ver  always  increases  its  rapidity ;  except  in 
cases  of  inundation.  The  instant  the  river 
has  overflowed  its  banks,  the  velocdty  of  iti 
current  is  alveays  turned  that  way,  and  the 
inundation  is  perceived  to  continue  for  some 
days  ;  which  it  would  not  otherwise  do,  if,  as 
soon  as  the  cause  was  discontinued,  it  acquired 
its  former  rapidity. 

A  violent  storm,  that  sets  directly  up 
against  the  course  of  the  stream,  will  afwaji 
retard,  and  sometimes  entirely  stop  its  course. 
I  have  seen  an  instance  of  this,  when  the  bed 
of  a  large  river  was  entirely  dry  for  some 
hours,  and  fish  were  caught  among  the  stonei 
at  the  bottom. 

Inundations  are  generally  greater  towards 
the  source  of  rivers  uan  fiEulher  down ;  because 
the  current  is  generally  swifter  below  than 
above;  and  that  for  the  reasons  already  as- 
signed. 

A  little  river  '  may  be  received  into  a  lar^ 
one,  without  augmenting  either  its  width  or 
depth.  This,  which  at  first  view  seems  a 
paradox,  is  yet  very  easily  accounted  for. 
The  little  river,  in  this  case,  only  goes  towanis 
increasing  the  swiftness  of  the  larger,  and  pat- 
ting its  dormant  waters  into  motion.  In  this 
manner  the  Venetian  branch  of  the  Po,  was 
pushed  on  by  the  Perrarese  branch  and  that 
of  Panaro,  without  any  enlargement  of  its 
breadth  or  depth  from  these  accessions. 

A  river  tending  to  enter  another,  either  per- 
pendicularly, or  in  an  opposite  direction,  will 
be  diverted  by  degrees  from  that  direction; 
and  be  obliged  to  make  itself  a  more  favoura- 
ble entrance  downward,  and  more  conspiring 
with  the  stream  of  the  former. 

The  union  of  two  rivers  into  one,  makes  it 
flow  the  swifter ;  since  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  instead  of  rubbing  against  four  shores, 
now  only  rubs  against  two.  And,  besides, 
the  current  being  deeper,  becomes,  of  conse- 
quence, more  fitted  for  motion. 

With  respect  to  the  places  from  whence 
rivers  proceed,  it  may  be  taken  for  a  geoerai 
rule,  that  the  largest'  and  highest  mountains 
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supply  tho  greatest  and  most  extensire  rivers. 
It  may  also  be  remarked ,  in  whatever  direc- 
doD  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  nms,  the  riyer 
takes  an  opposite  coarse.  If  the  mountain, 
for  instance,  stretches  from  north  to  south,  the 
rrrer  runs  from  east  to  west ;  and  so  contrari- 
wise. These  are  some  of  the  most  generally 
rcceired  opinions  with  regard  to  the  coarse  of 
rivers ;  however,  they  are  liable  to  many  ex- 
captions ;  and  nothing  but  an  actual  knowledge 
of  each  particular  nver  can  furnish  us  with 
an  exact  theory  of  its  current 

The  largest  rivers  of  Europe  are,  first,  the 
Wolg^,  which  is  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  length,  extending  from  Reschow 
to  Astrachan.     It  is  remarkable  of  this  river, 
that  it  abounds  with  water  during  the  summer 
months  of  May  and  June ;  but  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  so  shallow  as  scarce  to  cover  its 
bottom,  or  allow  a  passage  for  loaded  vessels 
that  trade  up  its  stream.     It  was  up  this  river 
that  the  English  attempted  to  trade  into  Per* 
«a,  in  which  they  were  so  unhappily  disap- 
pointed, in  the  year  1 741.     The  next  in  order 
is  the  Danube.     The  course  of  this  is  about 
four  hundred  and   fifty   leagues,  from    the 
moantains  of  Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  so  deep  between  Buda  and  Belgrade, 
that  the  Turks  and  Christians  have  fleets  of 
inen.of.war  upon  it;  which  frequently  engaged 
daring  the  last  war  between  the  Ottomans 
snd  the  Austrians:  however  it  is  unnavigable 
further  down,  by  reason   of   its    cataracts, 
which  prevent  its  commerce  into  the  Black 
Sea.     The   Don,  or  Tanais,  which   is  four 
hundred  leagues  from  the  source  of  that  branch 
of  it  called  the  Soflna^  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Eoxine  Sea.     In  one  part  of  its  course,  it 
approaches  near  the  Wolga;  and  Peter  the 
Great  had  actually  begun  a  canal,  by  which 
ke  intended  joining  those  two  rivers ;  but  this 
he  did  not  hve   to  finish.     The   Nieper,  or 
Boriethenes,  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  Mus- 
coTj,  and  runs  a  course  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues,  to  empty  itself  into  the  Black 
Sea.    The  Old  Cossacks  inhabit  the  banks 
and  islands  of  this  river ;  and  frequently  cross 
the  Black  Sea,  to  plunder  the  maritime  places 
00  (he  coasts  of  Turkey.     The  Dwiua,  which 
^ei  its  rise  in  a  province  of  the  same  name 
in  Rossia,  that  runs  a  course  of  three  hun- 
dred leagues,  and  disembogues  into  the  White 
Sea,  a  little  below  Archangel 

The  largest  rivers  in  Asia  are,  the  Hohan- 
^  in  China,  which  is  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  in  length,  computing  from  its 
source  at  Raja  Ribron,  to  its  mouth  in  the 
gnU  of  Changi.  The  Jenisca  of  Tartary, 
&boDt  eight  hundred  leagues  in  length,  from 
the  lake  Selinga,  to  the  Icy  Sea.  This  river 
Ufhj  lome,  supposed  to  supply  most  of  that 
g^nt  quantity  of  drift  wood  which  is  seen  | 


floating  in  the  seas  near  the  Arctic  circle. 
The  Oby,  of  five  hundred  leagues,  running 
from  the  lake  of  Kila  into  the  Northern  Sea. 
The  Amour,  in  Eastern  Tartary,  whose  course 
is  about  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  leagues, 
from  its  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  sea  of 
Kamtschatka.  The  Kiam,  in  China,  five 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  length.  The 
Ganges,  one  of  the  most  noted  rivers  in  the 
world,  and  about  as  long  as  the  former.  ^     It 


^  Th«  Gangei  and  the  BunrampooiBr  deieend,  from 
th«  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  (the  mountains  of 
Thibet,)  into  a  gulf  which  runs  W&  miles  into  the  con- 
tinent. The  Burrampooter  is  somewhat  the  larger 
river  of  the  two,  but  it  first  takes  the  name  of  the  Me|na, 
wlien  Joined  bj  a  smaller  strsam  so  called,  and  after- 
wards loses  tUs  second  name  on  its  union  with  the 
Ganges,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  miles  from  the 
sea.  The  area  tH  ih»  delta  of  the  Ganges  (without  in- 
cluding that  of  the  Burrampooter,  which  has  now  be- 
come eoDterminons)  is  ooosiderablj  more  than  double 
that  of  the  Nile ;  and  its  head  commences  at  a  distance 
of  880  miles,  in  a  direct  line  from  the  sea.  Its  base  is 
two  hundred  miles  in  length,  including  the  space  occu- 
pied bj  the  two  great  arms  «if  the  Ganges  which  bound 
it  on  either  side.  That  part  of  the  delta  which  borders 
on  the  sea  is  composed  of  a  Ub^rinth  of  rivers  and  crseks, 
all  filled  with  salt  water,  except  those  immediately  com- 
municating with  the  principal  arm  of  the  Ganges.  This 
tract  alone,  known  bj  the  name  of  the  Woods,  or  Sun- 
derbunds,  a  wilderness  infested  by  tigers  and  alligators, 
is,  according  to  Rennell,  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole 
principality  of  Wales. 

On  the  sea^^oast  there  are  eight  great  openings,  each 
of  which  has  evidenUy,  at  some  ancient  period,  served 
in  its  turn  as  the  principal  channel  of  discharge.  Al- 
though the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  extend  even  to 
the  head  of  the  delta,  when  the  river  is  low,  yet,  when 
it  is  periodically  swollen  by  tropical  rains,  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  counteracts  the  tidai  current,  so  that, 
except  very  near  the  sea,  the  ebb  and  flow  become  in- 
sensible. During  the  ilood  season,  therefore,  the 
Ganges  slmost  assumes  the  character  of  a  river  enter- 
ing a  lake  or  inland  sea;  the  movements  of  the  ocean 
being  then  subordinate  to  the  force  of  the  river,  and  only 
slightly  disturbing  its  opentions.  The  great  gain  of 
the  delta  in  height  and  area  takes  place  during  the  in- 
undations; and  during  other  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
ocean  makes  reprisals,  scouring  out  the  channels,  and 
sometimes  devouring  rich  alluvisl  plains. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  mud  and  sand  poured  by 
the  Gsnges  into  the  gulf  in  the  flood  sesson,  that  Uie 
sea  only  recovers  its  transparency  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
miles  from  the  coast  The  general  slope,  thereforoi  of 
the  new  strata  must  be  extremely  gradual.  By  the 
charts  recently  published,  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
gradual  deepening  firom  four  to  about  sixty  fathoms,  as 
we  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  delta  to  the  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  At 
some  few  points  seventy*  or  even  one  hundred  ^thorns, 
ars  obtained  at  that  distance. 

One  remarkable  exception,  however,  occurs  to  the 
regulsrity  of  the  shape  of  the  bottom;  for,  oppoeite  the 
middle  of  the  delta,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  the  cosst,  is  a  nearly  circular  space  called 
the  '*  swatch  of  no  ground,"  about  fifteen  miles  in  dia- 
meter, where  soundings  of  100,  and  even  ISO  fathoms, 
fail  to  reach  the  bottom.  This  phenomenon  is  the  more 
extraordinaiy,  since  the  depression  occurs  within  five 
miles  of  the  line  of  shoals;  and  not  only  do  the  waters 
charged  with  Ganfstic  sediment  pass  over  it  contimial^t 
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riaes  iii  the  mountsuns  which  separate  India 
from  Tartarv;  and  running  through  the  do- 
minions of  the  Great  Mogul,  discharges  itself 
by  several  mouths  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
It  is  not  only  esteemed  by  the  Indians  for  the 
depth  and  pureness  of  its  stream,  but  for  a 
supposed  sanctity  which  they  believe  to  be  in 
its  waters.  It  is  visited  annually  by  several 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims,  who  pay  their  de- 
votions  to  the  river  as  to  a  god :  for  savage 
simplicity  is  always  known  to  mistake  the 
blessings  of  the  Deity,  for  the  Deity  himself. 
They  carry  their  dying  friends  from  distant 
countries,  to  expire  on  its  banks ;  and  to  be 
buried  in  its  stream.  The  water  is  lowest  in 
April  or  May ;  but  the  rains  beginning  to  fall 
soon  after,  the  flat  country  is  overflowed  for 
several  miles,  till  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber ;  the  waters  then  begin  to  retire,  leaving 
a  prolific  sediment  behind,  that  enriches  the 
soil,  and,  in  a  few  days'  time,  gives  a  luxuri- 
ance  to  vegetation,  beyond  what  can  be  con. 
ceived  bv  a  European.  Next  to  this  may  be 
reckoned  the  still  more  celebrated  river  Eu. 
ph rates.  This  rises  from  two  sources,  north- 
ward of  the  city  Erzerum,  in  Turcomania, 
and  unites  about  three  days'  journey  below 
the  same;  from  whence,  after  performing  a 
course  of  five  hundred  leagues,  it  falls  into 
the  eulf  of  Persia,  fifty  miles  below  the  city 
of  Bassora  in  Arabia.  The  river  Indur  is 
extended,  from  its  source  to  its  discharge  into 
the  Arabian  Sea,  four  hundred  leagues. 

The  largest  rivers  of  Africa  are,  the  Sene- 
gal, which  runs  a  course  of  not  less  than 
eleven  hundred  leagues,  comprehending  the 
Niger,  which  some  have  supposed  to  fall  into 
it  However,  later  accounts  seem  to  affirm 
that  the  Niger  is  lost  in  the  sands,  about 
three  hundred  miles  up  from  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa.*     Be  this  as   it  may,  the 

but,  during  the  monsoons,  the  sea,  lotded  with  mud  and 
Fand,  is  beaten  baclc  in  that  direction  towards  the  delta. 
As  the  mud  is  known  to  extend  for  eightjr  miles  farther 
into  the  gulf,  we  may  be  assured  that,  in  the  ooune  of 
ages,  the  accumulation  of  strata  in  "  the  swatch  **  has 
been  of  enormous  thickness;  and  we  seem  entitled  to 
deduce,  from  the  present  depth  at  the  spot,  that  the 
original  inequalities  of  the  bottom  of  the  Bmt  of  Ben- 
gal  were  on  as  gimnd  a  scale  as  are  those  of  the  main 
ocean. 

1  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  that 
the  Niger  of  the  modems  was  known  to  Ptolemy,  and 
even  to  Herodotus,  it  appears  evident  that  nothing  was 
known,  by  the  ancients,  of  the  central  region  of  Africa, 
and  that  the  streams  referred  to  by  those  authors  were  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  that  continent  Mungo  Park 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  at  Sego,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bambarra  (July  22,  1796,)  and  determined  the  di- 
rection of  its  course  to  be  eastward,  and  not  to  the  west, 
as  had  been  commonly  supposed.  He  traced  its  course 
upward  to  Bammakoo,  and  downward  to  SiUa.  On  his 
second  expedition  (1805,)  he  embarked  at  Sansanding, 
with  the  intention  of  descending  the  river  to  its  mouth; 
but,  on  reaching  Boussa,  was  attacked  by  the  natives, 


Senegal  is  well  known  to  he  narigable  for 
more  than  three  hundred  learaes  up  tht 
country;  and  how  much  higher  it  may  reach 
is  not  yet  discovered,  as  the  dreadful  fiatality 
of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa,  not  only  deten 
curiosity,  but  even  avarice,  which  is  a  much 
stronger  passion.  At  the  end  of  last  war,  of 
fifty  Englishmen  that  were  sent  to  the  ftc- 
torv  at  Galam,  a  place  taken  from  the  Frenck, 
and  nine  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  only  one 
returned  to  tell  the  fate  of  his  companions, 
who  were  destroyed  by  the  climate.  The 
celebrated  river  I<!lile  is  said  to  be  nine  ban- 
drod  and  seventy  leagues,  from  its  source 
among  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  in  Upper 
Ethiopia,  to  its  opening  into  the  Mediterran- 
ean Sea.  The  sources  of  this  river  were  consi- 
dered as  inscrutable  by  the  ancients ;  and  the 
causes  of  its  periodical  inundation  were  equailj 
unknown .'     They  have  both  been  ascertained 

and  killed.  It  was  thus  ascertained  that  tiM  Nifsr  risn 
in  the  western  part  of  Africa  10<»— 1S«  N.  UL,)  atv 
the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  and,  alter  an  easterly  coon* 
of  several  hundred  miles,  runs  in  a  southerly  directioD. 
Different  opinions  were  entertained  in  regard  to  its  ter- 
mination. Some  supposed  it  to  flow  into  the  Nile, 
others,  into  a  great  central  lake:  some  maintained  that 
it  was  lost  in  the  sands;  and  others,  that  it  emptied  ioto 
the  gulf  of  Guinea,  or  that  the  Congo,  farther  to  tfat 
south,  was  its  mouth.  Numerous  attempts  were  made, 
by  the  British  goremment,  to  resolre  the  question,  bsf 
with  little  success,  until  the  ezpeditioo  of  18SI,  nodn 
Denham  and  Clapperton.  They  disooTored  lake  Tdnd 
flon.  Id9  E.)  and,  on  risiting  Soccatoo  {6*^  Iff  £^) 
found  that  the  Niger  there  flowed  to  the  south,  under  Uw 
name  of  the  Quorra.  Its  termination,  however,  was  yet 
undetermined.  In  181^5|  Clapperton  again  set  out  so  i 
tour  of  discovery,  and  crossed  the  Niger  at  Boussa.  On 
this  expedition,  he  was  accompanied  by  his  servant, 
Richard  Lander,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  master, 
attempted  to  descend  the  Niger  from  Pundah,  but  ^ns 
prevented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  government.  In  18S0, 
Richard  Lander  set  out  from  Badagry,  with  his  brod»rr 
John,  for  the  purpose  of  following  down  the  coarse  of  tic 
river  to  its  mouth.  They  reached  the  river  at  Boussa, 
from  thence  ascended  to  Youri  and  the  Cubbie,  «*hicli 
comes  from  Soccatoo.  They  then  descended  the  rirrr. 
whicli  flows  nearly  south  from  Boussa,  and  whk^  Mha 
receiving  the  Shary,  expands  into  a  large  lake,  sad 
thence  empties,  by  several  arms,  into  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
The  mouth  by  which  they  reached  the  sea,  is  laid  down 
on  the  maps  as  the  river  Nun.  Thus  from  Park's  fii^ 
point,  in  1806,  its  course  is  traced  ibr  8000  miles,  a 
considerable  part  of  which  Is  navigable  for  Bteam4)oats, 
through  a  rich  and  populous  country,  the  Inhabitants  of 
which  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliatian. 
The  river,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  is  known  u> 
the  natives  as  the  Jdiba;  in  the  lower,  as  the  Quom: 
the  name  Ni^er  was  erroneously  applied  to  it  by  tiie 
Europeans,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  river  spoken 
of  by  Ptolemy. 

'  The  sources  of  the  Nile  have  never  been  accunteljr 
determined.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ronoaiis,  this 
river  excited  the  greatest  interest;  from  its  being  the 
largest  known  to  them,  from  Its  inundation,  of  wbiVb 
they  had  no  other  examples,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  and  from  its  unknown  origin.  The  name  SUt, 
according  to  Spineto  (Leehnres  an  Hkrogfypkktt)  ^ 
Greek;  the  Egyptians  railing  It  merely  lero,  wUcb 
means  rivtr.    The  true  Nile  is  formed  by  the  conluenct 
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by  the  missionaries  who  have  travelled  into 
the  interior  parts  of  JRthiopia.  The  Nile 
takes  its  rise  in  the  kingdom  of  Gojam,  ^  from 
a  small  aperture  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which,  though  not  above  a  foot  and  a  half 
over,  yet  was  unfathomable.  This  fountain, 
when  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  ex- 
pands into  a  river ;  and  being  joined  by  others^ 
forms  a  lake .  thirty  leagues  long,  and  as 
many  broad ;  from  this,  its  channel,  in  some 
measure,  winds  back  to  the  country  where 
it  first  began:  from  thence,  precipitating 
by  frightful  cataracts,  it  travels  through 
a  variety  of  desert  regions,  equally  formid- 
able, such  as  Amhara,  Olaca,  Damot,  and 
Xaoa.  Upon  its  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of 
Upper  Egypt,  it  runs  through  a  rocky  chan. 
nel,  which  some  late  travellers  have  mistaken 
for  its  cataracts.  In  the  beginning  of  its 
course,  it  receives  many  lesser  rivers  into  it ; 
and  Pliny  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  re- 
ceived none.     In  the  beginning  also  of  its 

1  Kircher,  Mtind.  Subt.  vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

of  the  Bakr-U-AHad  (white  river)  aiid  the  Bahr  §i 
Axrtk  (blue  river,)  in  lat.  15^  ¥y  N.     The  former, 
tym%  in  Abyasinla,  to  the  fouth-west  of  lake  Dembea, 
cxmes  from  the  soirth-eask,  and  was  considered  by  Bruce 
as  tha  NUe.    The  latter,  however,  which  comes  from 
the  sooth-wflst,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  tiie  Moon,  brings  down  the  greatest  mass  of 
*«ter,  sod  is  considered  by  CaiUiaod  as  the  true  Nile. 
Thitt^  a  mere  dispute  about  words.     In  lat.  17^ 
4(y,  it  receives  the  Tacaxae  from  the  esst,  enters  Egypt 
>"  2-1*,  following  nearly  a  northeni  course,  and  below 
Cairo  (SO^  IST  N.)  divides  into  the  two  main  arms 
abor»-nentioned,  the  Damletta,  or  the  eastern,  and  the 
Rosetta,  or  western  branch.    Tlie  distance  from  the 
("oofloence  of  its  two  head  branches  to  the  sea  is  about 
1500  milei ;  from  its  highest  sources,  probably  not  far 
fnim  2500  miles.     The  cataracts  so  much  celebrated  by 
the  ancients,  modem  discoveries  have  shown  to  be  in- 
stpi(icaat;  they  appear  to  be  hardly  any  thing  more 
tittii  what  In  America  are  called  rapid:     In  Upper 
^pt,  it  is  confined  between  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  leave  only  a  narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
^«ear  Cairo,  the  river  valley  widens,  and  the  level  nature 
^  the  country  below  allows  it  to  spread  itself  over  a  wide 
plain.    The  seven  mouths  were  called,  by  the  ancients, 
the  Camofic,  the  most  western  (probably  to  lake  Edko  or 
Mareotis,)  the  BoOntic  (the  RosetU  branch,)  the  Seben- 
nitk  (pnMly  terminating  in  lake  Bourlos,)  the  Phot- 
Biticar  JSneetfe  (now  the  DamietU  branch,)  the  TamUe, 
^  Mendetbm,  and  the  PeluHac  (thB  most  easterly,) 
vhicfa  entered  the  sea  at  difierent  points  of  what  is  now 
lake  Mewaleh.     In  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  there 
v«  great  numbers  of  canaJs  on  the  left  banlc  of  the  river, 
which  lerre  to  Irrigate  the  country:  the  principal,  called 
the  emml  rf  Joteph,  communicates  with  lake  Moeris. 
I^e  inoariations  of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  periodical 
'ami,  wfak^  ihll  to  the  south  of  the  seventeenth  degree. 
'^  heghi  in  March,  but  have  no  tfSoci  upon  the  river 
onUl  three  months  later.     Towards  the  end  of  June,  it 
^^  to  rise,  and  continues  rising  at  the  rate  of  about 
|wr  inches  a  dky,  ontil  the  end  of  September,  when  it 
w^for  sbflot  the  same  period  of  time.     Herodotus  in- 
wni  u  that,  in  his  time,  a  rise  of  sixteen  cubits  was 
•'^ffirieot  to  wster  the  country:  at  present,  twenty-two 
^ts  ITS  considered  a  good  rise.    A  rise  of  twenty-six 


coarse  it  has  many  windings  ;  but,  for  above 
three  hmidred  leagues  from  the  sea,  it  runs  in 
a  direct  line.  Its  annual  overflowings  arise 
from  a  very  obvious  cause,  which  is  almost 
universal  with  the  great  rivers  that  take  their 
source  near  the  line.  The  rainy  season, 
which  is  periodical  in  those  climates,  floods 
the  rivers  ;  and  as  this  always  happens  in  our 
summer,  so  the  Nile  is  at  that  time  overflown. 
From  these  inundations,  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  derive  happiness  and  plenty ;  and , 
when  the  river  does  not  arise  to  its  accustomed 
heights,  they  prepare  for  an  indifferent  har- 
vest. It  begins  to  overflow  about  the  seven, 
teenth  of  June  ;  it  generallv  continues  to  aug* 
ment  for  forty  days,  and  decreases  in  about 
as  many  more.  The  time  of  increase  and  de- 
crease, however,  is  much  more  inconsiderable 
now  than  it  was  among  the  ancients.  Hero- 
dotus informs  us,  that  it  was  an  hundred  days 
rising,  and  as  many  falling  ;  which  shows 
that  the  inundation  was  much  greater  at  that 


cubits,  in  1889,  destroyed  a  great  many  vinages,  with 
their  inhabitants.  The  lower  part  of  Egypt  has,  there- 
fore* been  very  much  raised  since  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
by  the  accumulated  deposits  of  rich  slime  brought  down 
by  the  river.  This  mud,  which  is  composed  principally 
of  argillaceous  earth  and  carbonate  of  lime,  serves  to 
fertilise  the  overflowed  lands,  and  is  used  for  manure 
for  such  places  as  are  net  sufficiently  saturated  by 
the  river:  it  is  also  formed  into  bricks,  and  various 
vessels  for  domestic  use,  &c.  The  present  pacha 
has  opened  many  of  the  old  canals,  wj^ich  had  been 
closed  for  centuries,  and  dug  new  ones:  among  the  lat- 
ter,  the  canal  of  Mahmood,  connecting  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  with  the  Nile,  near  Fouah,  forty-eight  miles 
long,  ninety  fiset  broad,  and  eighteen  deep.  Is  a  magnifi- 
cent work.  Among  the  animals  vrith  which  the  Nile 
abounds,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  crocodile  and  the 
hippopotamus.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  mythology,  the 
Nile  was  revered  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  country. 
The  Greeks  make  hira  the  son  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa, 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Memphis  is  said  to  have 
been  his  daughter.  When  the  waters  began  to  rise,  the 
Inhabitants  celebrated  the  festivals  called  NUoa^  sacri- 
ficed a  black  bull  to  him,  strewed  lotus  flowers  on  the 
water,  &c.  In  the  city  of  Nilopolis,  a  temple  was 
erected  to  him.  His  attributes  are  the  crocodile,  the 
sphinx,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  dolphin.  The  Nile 
bias  been  personified  in  several  statues,  particularly  in  a 
very  noble  one  of  black  marble,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
He  is  distinguished  by  his  large  cornucopia,  by  the 
spliinx  couched  under  him,  and  by  the  sixteen  little 
children  playing  around  him.  By  the  sixteen  little 
children  are  understood  the  several  risings  of  the  river 
eveiy  year,  as  far  as  to  sixteen  cubits.  The  black  mar- 
ble is  said  to  be  in  allusion  to  the  Nile's  coming  from 
Ethiopia.  The  water  flows  down  from  under  his  robe, 
which  conceals  his  urn,  to  denote  that  the  head  of  the 
river  was  impenetrable.  In  some  modem  statues,  the 
head  of  this  figure  is  quite  hidden  under  his  robe  for  the 
same  reason.  An  instrument,  called  a  Nihmeter^  was 
constructed  by  the  ancient  Egjrptians,  consisting  of  a  rod 
or  pillar,  marked  with  the  necessary  divisions,  for  the 
parpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportionate  increases  of 
the  flood  cf  the  Nile.  It  is  said  by  several  Aiabian 
writers  to  have  been  first  set  op  by  Joseph  during  his  re- 
gency in  Egypt.    The  measure  of  It  was  sixteen  cubits. 
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time  than  at  present  Mr  fiuffon^  has  as. 
cribed  the  present  diminution,  as  well  to 
the  lessening  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
by  their  substance  having  so  long  been  washed 
down  with  the  stream,  as  to  the  rising  of  the 
earth  in  Egypt,  that  has  for  so  many  ages  re- 
ceived this  extraneous  supply.  But  we  do 
not  find,  by  the  buildings  that  have  remained 
since  the  times  of  the  ancients,  that  the  earth 
is  much  raised  since  then.  Besides  the  Nile 
in  Africa,  we  may  reckon  the  Zara,  and  Co- 
anza,  from  the  greatness  of  whose  openings 
into  the  sea,  and  9ie  rapidity  of  whose  streams, 
we  form  an  estimate  ot  the  great  distance  from 
whence  they  come.  Their  courses,  however, 
are  spent  in  watering  deserts  and  savage  coun- 
tries, whose  poverty  or  fierceness  have  kept 
strangers  away. 

But  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  America,  as 
it  exhibits  the  most  lofty  mountains,'  so  also 
it  supplies  the  largest  rivers.  The  foremost  of 
these  is  the  great  river  Amazon,  which,  from 
its  source  in  the  lake  of  Lauricocha,  to  its  dis- 
charge into  the  Western  Ocean,  performs  a 
course  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  leagues.' 
The  breadth  and  depth  of  this  river  are  answer- 
able to  its  vast  length  ;  and,  where  its  width 
is  most  contracted,  its  depth  is  augmented  in 
proportion.  So  great  is  the  body  of  its  waters, 
that  other  rivers,  though  before  the  objects  of 
admiration,  are  lost  in  its  bosom.  It  pro- 
ceeds, after  their  junction,  with  its  usual  ap- 
pearance,  without  any  visible  change  in  its 
breadth  or  rapidity ;  and,  if  we  may  so  express 
it,  remains  great  without  ostentation.  In 
some  places  it  displays  its  whole  magnificence, 
dividing  into  several  large  branches,  and  en- 
compassing a  multitude  of  islands;  and,  at 
length,  discharging  itself  into  the  ocean,  by  a 
channel  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad. 
Another  river,  that  may  almost  rival  the  for- 
mer, is  the  St  Lawrence,  in  Canada,  which 
rising  in  the  lake  Assiniboils,  passes  from  one 
lake  to  another,  from  Christinaux  to  Alem. 
pigo ;  from  thence  to  lake  Superior;  thence 
to  the  lake  Huron ;  to  lake  Erie ;  to  lake 
Ontario  ;  and,  at  last,  after  a  course  of  nine 
hundred  leagues,  pours  their  collected  waters 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  river  Missis- 
sippi is  of  more  than  seven  hundred  leagues 
in  length,  beginning  at  its  source  near  the 
lake  Assiniboils,  and  ending  at  its  opening 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  river  Plate  runs 
a  length  of  more  than  eight  hundred  leagues 
from  its  source  in  the  river  Parana,to  its  mouth. 
The  river  Oroonoko  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  in  length,  from  its  source  near  Pasta, 
to  its  discharge  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

>  Buffan,  voL  ii.  p.  82. 

«*  We  have  already  itated,  that  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tains, in  Asia,  surpass  in  height  those  of  America. 

>  UUoa.  vol  L  p.  SSa 


Such  is  the  amazing  length  of  the  greater 
rivers  ;  and  even  in  some  of  these,  the  oiol 
remote  sources  very  probably  yet  continue  un 
known.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  the  numbei 
of  rivers  which  they  receive,  and  the  little  ac. 
quaintance  we  have  with  the  regions  throDgl 
which  they  run,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  li 
that  geographers  are  divided  concerning  tbc 
sources  of  most  of  them.  As  anuxig  a  nam< 
ber  of  roots  by  which  nourishment  ia  conveyed 
to  a  stately  tree,  it  is  difficult  to  determiiu 
preciselv  that  by  which  the  tree  is  cbieflv 
supplied  ;  so  among  the  many  branches  of  i 
great  river,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  tell  which 
is  the  original.  Hence  it  may  easily  happen, 
that  a  similar  branch  is  taken  for  tne  capital 
stream  ;  and  its  runnings  are  pursued,  and 
delineated,  in  prejudice  of  some  other  brancli 
that  better  deserved  the  name  and  the  de- 
scription. In  this  manner,*  in  Europe,  tU 
Danube  is  known  to  receive  thirty  lesser 
rivers  ;  the  Wolga  thirty-two  or  thirty-three 
In  Asia,  the  Hohanho  receives  thirty.five; 
the  Jenisca  above  sixty;  the  Oby  as  many; 
the  Amour  about  forty  ;  the  Nanquin  receiVei 
thirtv  rivers ;  the  Ganges  twenty ;  and  the 
Euphrates  about  eleven.  In  Africa,  the 
Senegal  receives  more  than  twenty  rivers ;  the 
Nile  receives  not  one  for  five  hundred  leagues 
upwards,  and  then  only  twelve  or  thirteen. 
In  America,  the  river  Amazon  receives  about 
sixty,  and  those  very  considerable  ;  th^  mer 
St  Lawrence  about  forty,  counting  those  which 
fall  into  its  lakes;  the  Mississippi  receives 
forty ;  and  the  river  Plate  above  fifty. 

I  mentioned  the  inundations  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Nile;  but  almost  every  other  great 
river,  whose  source  lies  within  the  tropics,  have 
their  stated  inundations  also.  The  river  Pega 
has  been  called  by  travellers,  the  Indian  'Sik- 
because  of  the  similar  overflowings  of  its 
stream :  this  it  does  to  an  extent  of  thim 
leagues  on  each  side;  and  so  fertilizes  the 
soil,  that  the  inhabitants  send  great  quantities 
of  rice  into  other  countries,  and  have  stili 
abundance  for  their  own  consumption.  The 
river  Senegal  has  likewise  its  inundations, 
which  cover  the  whole  flat  country  of  Negro- 
land,  beginning  and  ending  much  about  the 
same  time  with  those  of  the  Nile ;  as,  in  fac^ 
both  rivers  rise  from  the  same  mountains. 
But  the  difierence  between  the  effects  of  the 
inundations  in  each  river  is  remarkable ;  in 
the  one,  it  distributes  health  and  plenty ;  m 
the  other,  diseases,  famine,  and  death.  '^^^ 
inhabitants  along  the  torrid  coasts  of  the  Sene- 
gal, can  receive  no  benefit  from  any  additionid 
manure  the  river  may  carry  down  to  their  soil, 
which  is  by  nature  more  than  sufficieiitlj 
luxuriant;  or,  even  if  they  could,  they 

*  BufTon,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
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not  bdastry  to  turn  it  to  any  advantage.     The 
banks,  therefore,  of  the  rivers, lie  uncultivated, 
overgrown  with  rank  and  noxious  herbage, 
and  infested  with  thousands  of  animals  of 
various  malignity.     Every  new  flood  only 
tends  to  increase  the  rankness  of  the  soil,  and 
to  provide  fresh  shelter  for  the  creatures  that 
infest  it     If  the  flood  continues  but  a  few 
days  longer  than  usual,  the  improvident  in- 
habitants,  who  are  driven  up  in  the  higher 
^unds,  want  provisions,  and  a  famine  ensues. 
When  the  river  begins  to  return  into  its  chan- 
nel, the  humidity  and  heat  of  the  air  are 
eqiuJly  fatal ;    and   the   carcases   of  infinite 
numbers  of  animals,  swept  away  by  the  in- 
undation, putrefying  in  the  sun,  produce  a 
stench  that  is  almost  insupportable.     But  even 
the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  becomes  a 
nuisance.     I  have  been  assured,  by  persons 
of  Teracity  who  have  been  up  the  river  Sene- 
gal,  that  were  are  some  plants  growing  along 
the  coast,  the  smell  of  which  is  so  powerful, 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  endured.     It  is  certain, 
that  all  the  sailors  and  soldiers  who  have  been 
at  any  of  our  factories  there,  ascribe  the  un- 
Pfholesomeness  of  the  voyage  up  the  stream, 
to  the  vegetable  vapour.     However  this  be, 
the  inundations  of  the  rivers  in  this  wretched 
part  of  the  globe,  contribute  scarce  any  ad- 
rantage,  if  we  except  the  beauty  of  the  pro- 
spects which  they  afford.     These,  indeed  are 
finbhed  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  art;  a 
spacious  glassy  river,  with  its  banks  here  and 
there  fringed  to  the  very  surface  by  the  man- 
grove-tree,  that  grows  down  into  the  water, 
presents  itself  to  view;  lofty  forests  of  various 
colours,  with  openings  between,  carpeted  with 
green  plants,  and    the  most  gaudy  flowers; 
beasts  and  animals,  of  various  kinds,   that 
stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and^  with 
a  sort  of  wild  curiosity,  survey  the  mariners 
aa  they  pass,  contribute  to  heighten  the  scene. 
This  is  the  sketch  of  an  African  prospect; 
which  delights  the  eye,  even  while  it  destroys 
the  Gonstituticm. 

Besides  these  annually  periodical  inunda- 
tions, there  are  many  rivers  that  overflow  at 
much  shorter  intervals.  Thus  most  of  those 
in  Peru  and  Chili  have  scarce  any  motion  by 
night ;  but  upon  the  appearance  of  the  morn. 
ing  sun,  they  resume  their  former  rapidity: 
this  proceeds  from  the  mountain  snows,  which, 
melting  with  the  heat,  increase  the  stream, 
and  continue  to  drive  on  the  current,  while 
the  sun  continues  to  dissolve  them.  Some 
riTers  also  flow  with  an  even  steady  current, 
from  their  source  to  the  sea ;  others  flow  with 
greater  rapidity,  their  stream  being  poured 
<iown  in  a  cataract,  or  swallowed  by  the  sands, 
before  they  reach  the  sea. 

The  rivers  of  those  countries  that  have  been 
least  inhabited,  are  usually  more  rocky,  un- 
'oui. 


even,  and  broken  into  water  falls  or  cataracts^ 
than  those  where  the  industry  of  man  has 
been  more  prevalent  Wherever  man  comes, 
nature  puts  on  a  milder  appearance  :  the  ter. 
rible  and  the  sublime,  are  exchanged  for  the 
gentle  and  the  useful :  the  cataract  is  sloped 
away  into  a  placid  stream ;  and  the  banks  be. 
come  more  smooth  and  even.  ^  It  must  have 
required  ages  to  render  the  Rhone  or  the 
Lfoire  navigable :  their  beds  must  have  been 
cleaned  and  directed;  their  inequalities  re- 
moved ;  and  by  a  long  course  of  industry.  Na- 
ture must  have  been  tau£;ht  to  conspire  with 
the  desires  of  her  controller.  Every  one's  ex- 
perience must  have  supplied  instances  of  rivers 
thus  being  made  to  now  more  evenly,  and 
more  beneficially  to  mankind ;  but  there  are 
some  whose  currents  are  so  rapid,  and  falls  so 
precipitate,  that  no  art  can  obviate  ;  and  that 
must  for  ever  remain  as  amazing  instances  of 
incorrigible  nature. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  cataracts  of  the  Rhine; 
one  of  which  I  have  seen  exhibit  a  very 
strange  appearance  ;  it  was  that  at  Schathau- 
sen,  which  was  frozen  quite  across,  and  the 
water  stood  in  columns  where  the  cataract  had 
formerly  fallen.  The  Nile,  as  was  said,  has 
its  cataracts.  The  river  Vologda,  in  Russia, 
has  two.  The  river  Zara,  in  Africa,  has  one 
near  its  source.  The  river  Velino,  in  Italy, 
has  a  cataract  of  above  an  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  perpendicular.  Near  the  city  of  Gotten- 
burg,'  in  Sweden,  the  river  rushes  down 
from  a  prodigious  high  precipice,  into  a  deep 
pit,  with  a  terrible  noise,  and  such  dreadful 
force,  that  those  trees  designed  for  the  masts 
of  ships,  which  are  floated  down  the  river,  are 
usually  turned  upside  down  in  their  fall,  and 
often  are  shattered  to  pieces,  by  being  dashed 
against  the  suriiEice  of  the  water  in  the  pit ; 
this  occurs  if  the  masts  fall  side-ways  upon 
the  water ;  but  if  tbey  fall  endways,  they  dive 
so  far  under  water,  that  they  disappear  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more:  the  pit,  into 
which  they  are  thus  plunged,  has  been  often 
sounded  with  a  line  of  some  hundred  fathoms 
long,  but  no  ground  has  been  found  hitherto. 
There  is  also  a  cataract  at  Powers-court,  in 
Ireland,  in  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
the  water  falls  three  hundred  feet  perpeudicu- 
lar ;  which  is  a  greater  descent  than  that  of 
any  other  cataract  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
There  is  a  cataract  at  Albany,  in  the  province 
of  New  York,  which  pours  its  stream  fifty 
feet  perpendicular.  But  of  all  the  cataracts 
in  the  world,  that  of  Niagara,  in  Canada,  if 
we  consider  the  great  body  of  water  that  falls, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  greatest,  and  the 

most  astonishing. ' 



1  Buifon,  Tol.  ii.  p.  90.    <  Phil.  Trans.  toL  ii.  p.  385 
'  The  fidls  of  Niagara  afTord  a  magnificent  example 
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This  amaaing  fall  of  water  is  made  by  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  in  its  passage  from  the 
lake  Erie  into  the  lake  Ontario.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  St  Lawrence  was  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  the  world;  and  yet  the 
whole  of  its  waters  are  here  poured  down  by 
a  fall  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicu- 
lar. It  is  not  easy  to  bring  the  imagination 
to  correspond  with  the  greatness  of  the  scene ; 
a  river,  extremely  deep  and  rapid,  and  that 
serves  to  drain  the  waters  of  almost  all  North 
America  into  the  Atlantic  pcean,  is  here 
poured  precipitately  down  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
that  rise,  like  a  wall,  across  the  whole  bed  of 
its  stream.  The  width  of  the  river,  a  little 
above,  is  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad ; 
and  the  rocks,  where  it  grows  narrower,  are 
four  hundred  yards  over.  Their  direction  is 
not  straight  across,  but  hollowing  inwards  like 


of  the  progressive  excavation  of  a  deep  valley  In  solid 
rock.  That  river  flows  from  Lalce  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario, 
the  fonner  lake  being  330  feet  above  the  latter,  and  the 
distance  between  th«m  being  thirty-two  miles.  On 
flowing  out  of  the  upper  lake,  the  river  is  almost  on  a 
level  with  its  banks;  so  that  if  it  should  rise  perpendicu- 
buiy  eight  or  ten  feet,  it  would  lay  under  water  the  ad- 
jacent flat  country  of  Upper  Canada  on  the  we^  and 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York  on  the  east.  The  river, 
where  it  issues,  is  about  thiee  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Before  reaching  the  falls,  it  is  propelled  with 
great  rapidity,  being  a  mile  broad,  about  twenty-five  feet 
deep,  and  having  a  descent  of  fifty  feet  in  half  a  mile. 
An  Island  at  the  very  verge  of  the  cataract  divides  it 
into  two  sheets  of  water;  one  of  these,  called  the  Horse- 
Shoe  Fall,  is  six  hundred  yards  wide,  and  158  feet  per- 
pendicular; the  other,  called  the  American  Falls,  is 
about  two  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  164  feet  in 
height.  The  breadth  of  the  island  is  about  five  hundred 
yards.  This  greal  sheet  of  water  is  precipittted  over  a 
ledge  of  hard  limestone,  in  horiaontal  strata^  below  which 
is  a  somewhat  greater  thickness  of  soft  shale,  which 
decays  and  crumbles  away  more  rapidly,  so  that  the  cal- 
careous rock  forms  an  overhanging  mass,  projecting 
(brty  feet  or  more  above  the  hollow  space  beh>w. 

The  blasts  of  wind,  charged  with  spray,  which  rise 
out  of  the  pool  into  which  tlUs  enormous  cascade  is  pro- 
jected, strike  against  the  shale  beds,  so  that  their  disin- 
tegration is  constant;  and  the  superincumbent  limestone, 
being  left  without  a  foundation,  falls  from  time  to  time 
In  rocky  masses.  When  these  enormous  fragmenU  de- 
scend, a  shock  is  felt  at  some  distance,  aocompanied  by 
a  noise  like  a  distant  clap  of  thunder.  After  the  river 
has  passed  over  the  falls,  its  character,  observes  Captain 
Hall,  is  immediately  and  completely  changed.  It  then 
runs  furiously  along  the  bottom  of  a  deep  wall-sided  val- 
ley, or  huge  trench,  which  has  been  cut  Into  the  hori* 
aontal  strata  by  the  continued  action  of  the  stream  during 
the  lapse  of  ages.  The  clifls  on  both  sides  are  in  most 
places  perpendicular,  and  the  ravine  is  only  perceived 
on  approaching  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

The  waters  which  expand  at  the  falls,  where  they  are 
divided  by  the  island,  are  contracted  again,  ^ter  their 
union,  into  a  stream  not  more  than  160  yards  broad. 
In  the  narrow  chamiel,  immediately  beam  ihis  immense 
rush  of  water,  a  boat  can  pass  across  the  stream  with 
ease.  The  pool,  it  is  said.  Into  which  the  oataract  is 
precipitated,  being  170  feet  deep,  the  descending  water 
sinks  down  and  forms  an  under-current,  while  a  super- 
ficial eddy  carries  the  upper  stratum  back  twtardt  the 


a  horse-shoe ;  so  that  the  cataract,  which  bends 
to  tlie  shape  of  the  obstacle,  rounding  in- 
wards, presents  a  kind  of  theatre  the  most 
tremendous  in  nature.  Just  in  the  middle  of 
this  circular  wall  of  waters,  a  little  island, 
that  has  braved  the  fury  of  the  current,  pre- 
sents one  of  its  points,  and  divides  the  stream 
at  top  into  two ;  but  it  unites  again  long  be- 
fore  it  has  eot  to  the  bottom.  The  noise  of 
the  fall  is  heard  at  several  leagues  distance : 
and  the  fury  of  the  waters  at  the  bottom  of 
their  fall  is  inconceivable.  The  dashing  pro. 
duces  a  mist  that  rises  to  the  very  clouds ;  and 
that  produces  a  most  beautiful  rainbow,  when 
the  sun  shines.  It  may  easily  be  conceived, 
that  such  a  cataract  quite  destroys  the  nari. 
gation  of  the  stream;  and  yet  some  Indian 
canoes,  as  it  is  said,  have  been  known  to  ven- 
ture down  it  with  safety. ' 


miin  fall.  This  Is  not  improbable;  and  we  must  she 
suppose,  that  the  confluence  of  the  two  strvains,  which 
meet  at  a  considerable  angle,  tends  mutoaUy  to  neotrsl- 
ise  their  forces.  The  bed  of  the  river  below  the  &Us  h 
strewed  over  with  huge  fragments  which  have  been 
hurled  down  into  the  abyss.  By  the  continued  destmc- 
tion  of  the  rocks,  the  &IIs  have,  within  the  last  forty 
yean,  receded  nearly  fifty  yards,  or,  In  other  words,  the 
ravine  has  been  prolonged  to  that  extent.  Thnwgh 
this  deep  chasm,  the  Niagara  flows  for  about  seven  miles : 
and  then  the  table-land,  which  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
Lake  Erie,  suddenly  sinks  down  at  a  town  called  Queens- 
town,  and  the  river  emerges  from  the  ravine  into  a  phis 
which  continues  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

1  This  Is  now  totally  discredited.     Indeed  it  is  ths 
general  opinion  of  persons  resident  in  the  Ticioityof 
Niagara,  that  not  even  the  different  sorts  of  fish  that 
happen  to  be  forced  down  this  cataract  ever  escape  with 
life ;  and  what  seems  strongly  to  corroborate  this  opinka. 
are  the  numerous  dead  fldi  dally  teen  floating  in  ti» 
gulf  immediately  below.     Wild-fowl,  too,  nnmxndiul  of 
their  danger,  or  floated  down  while  they  are  asleep,  fiixi 
it  Impossible  to  escape  destruction  if  once  dimwn  within 
the  verge  of  the  main  cataract.    In  the  year  1827,  t 
few  individuals  agreed  to  try  an  experiment,  and  (or 
this  purpose  they  purchased  a  large  ediooner  of  140  tons 
burden,  that  bad  previously,  during  many  years,  navi- 
gated the  waters  ol  Lake  Erie.    This  vessel  was  towd 
down  the  river  to  within  half  a  mile  of  "the  Rapids/' 
where  It  was  cut  adrift  and  left  to  its  fate.     The  Rapid* 
are  caused  by  numerous  ledges  of  rock,  from  two  to  four 
feet  high,  extending  wholly  across  the  river,  over  whirl) 
the  water  successively  pitches  for  about  the  distance  of 
one  mile.  Immediately  above  the  main  cataract.    Vk 
vessel  got  safely  over  the  first  ledge,  but  upon  pitdiini! 
over  the  second,  her  masts  went  by  the  board,  she 
sprang  a  leak,  and  filled  with  water;   but  contiBUMl 
nevertheless  to  float,  though  she  changed  her  position  to 
stem  foremost,  in  which  manner  she  took  her  last  plunge 
over  the  main  fall,  her  bowsprit  being  thS  last  part  thit 
was  visible  of  her.     She  of  course  never  rose  more:  bot 
numerous  fragments  of  her  timbers  and  planking  wen 
picked  up  some  miles  below,  In  very  email  pieces,— 
bruised,  torn,  and  shivered.    There  were  two  bean, 
and  some  other  smaller  animals,  on  board  of  this  resse) 
when  she  was  cut  adrift ;  but  the  bears  seem  to  have  h«/ 
some   unfavourable    misgivings  of  the   safety  of  thf 
voyage,  and,  therefore,  when  she  sprang  a  leak  anH 
floated  stem  ibremost,  they  stepped  oveihMrd,  and  with 
much  difficulty  succeeded  in  swimmfaig  ashore,  after 
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Of  those  rlrers  that  lose  themselyes  in  the 
sands,  or  are  swallowed  up  by  chasms  in  the 
earth,  we  have  varioos  information.  What 
we  are  told  by  the  ancients,  of  the  river  A 1. 
pbens,  in  Arcadia,  that  sinks  into  the  ground, 
and  rises  again  near  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  Arethusa,  is  rather  more 
known  than  credited.  But  we  have  better  in- 
formation vrith  respect  to  the  river  Tigris  being 
lost  in  this  manner  under  mount  Taurus ;  of 
the  Guadalqaiver,  in  Spain,  being  buried  in 
the  sands;  of  the  river  Greatah,  in  York- 
shire, running  under  ground,  and  rising 
again;  and  even  of  the  great  Rhine  itself,  a 
part  of  which  is  no  doubt  lost  in  the  sands,  a 
little  above  Leyden.  But  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
served of  this  river,  that  by  much  the  great- 
est part  arrives  at  the  ocean;  for,  although 
the  ancient  channel  which  fell  into  the  sea,  a 
little  to  the  west  of  that  city,  be  now  entirely 
choked  up,  yet  there  are  still  a  number  of 
small  canals y  that  carry  a  great  body  of  water 
to  the  sea ;  and,  besides,  it  has  also  two  very 
large  openings,  the  Lech  and  the  Waal,  be. 
low  Rotterdam,  by  which  it  empties  itself 
abundantly. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  nothing  is  more  common 
in  sultry  and  sandy  deserts,  than  rivers  being 
thus  eitiier  lost  in  the  sands,  or  entirely  dried 
up  bv  the  sun.     And  hence  we  see,  that  under 
the  line,  the  small  rivers  are  but  few ;  for 
such  little  streams  as  are  common  in  Europe, 
and  which  with  us  receive  the  name  of  rivers, 
would  quickly  evaporate,  in  those  parching 
and  extensive  deserts.     It  is  even  confidently 
■sserted,  that  the  great  river  Niger  is  thus 
lost  before  it  reaches  the  ocean  ;  and  that  its 
supposed  mouths,  the  Gambia  and  the  Sene- 
gal,  are  distinct  rivers,  that  come  a  vast  way 
from  the  interior  parts  of  the  country.     It  ap- 
pears,  therefore,  that  the   rivers  under  the 
Line  are  large;  but  it  is  otherwise  at  the 
Poles,  ^  where  they  must  necessarily  be  small. 
In  that  desolate  region,   as  the    mountains 
are  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  which  melts 
hot  little,  or  not  at  all,  the  springs  and  rivu- 
lets are  furnished  with  a  very  small  supply. 
Here,  therefore,  men  and  beasts  would  perish, 
and  die  for  thirst,  if  Providence  had  not  or- 
dered, that  in    the   hardest  winter,   thaws 
should  intervene,  which  deposit  a  small  quan. 
tity  of  snow-water  in  pools  under  the  ice ; 
snd  from  this  source  the  wretched  inhabitants 
diain  a  scanty  beverage. 

Thus,  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  we 
torn  to,  we  diall  find  new  reasons  to  be  satis- 
M  with  that  part  of  it  in  which  we  reside. 
Our  rivers  furnish  all  the  plenty  of  the  Afri- 

baring  been  cftrried  half  way  down  towards  the  main 
catarart  by  the  rapidity  of  itie  current.  No  trace  of 
tbe  imaller  animals  was  erer  disrorered. 

>  Craots's  History  of  Graeoland,  toL  i.  p.  Ai 


can  stream ,  without  its  inundation ;  they  have 
all  the  coolness  of  the  polar  rivulet,  with  a 
more  constant  supply ;  they  may  want  the  ter- 
rible magnificence  of  huge  cataracts,  or  exten- 
sive  lakes,  but  they  are  more  navigable,  and 
more  transparent ;  though  less  deep  and  rapid 
than  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  scone,  they  are 
more  manageable,  and  only  wait  the  will  of 
man  to  take  their  direction.  The  rivers  of  the 
torrid  ssone,  like  the  monarchs  of  the  country, 
rule  with  despotic  tyranny ;  profuse  in  their 
bounties,  and  ungovernable  in  their  rage. 
The  rivers  of  Europe,  like  their  kings,  are  the 
friends,  not  the  oppressors,  of  the  people  ; 
bounded  by  known  limits,  abridged  in  the 
power  of  doing  ill,  directed  by  human  saga- 
city, and  only  at  freedom  to  distribute  happi- 
ness and  plenty. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THE  OCEAN  IN  OSNEBAIi;  AND  OF  IT8 

SAIiTNESS. 

Iv  we  look  upon  a  map  of  the  world,  we 
shall  find  that  the  ocean  occupies  considerably 
more  of  the  globe  than  the  land  is  found  to 
do.  This  immense  body  of  waters  is  difiused 
round  both  the  Old  and  New  Continent,  to 
the  south ;  and  may  surround  them  also  to  the 
north,  for  what  we  know,  but  the  ice  in  those 
regions  has  stopped  our  inquiries.  Although 
the  ocean,  properly  speaking,  is  but  one  ex- 
tensive sheet  of  waters,  continued  over  every 
part  of  the  globe,  without  interruption,  and 
although  no  part  of  it  is  divided  from  the  rest, 
yet  geographers  have  distinguished  it  by  dif. 
ferent  names ;  as,  the  Atlantic  or  Western 
ocean,  the  Northern  ocean, the  Southern  ocean, 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  Indian  ocean. 
Others  have  divided  it  differently,  and  given 
other  names ;  as  the  Frozen  ocean,  the  Infe- 
rior ocean^  or  the  American  ocean.  But  all 
these  being  arbitrary  distinctions,  and  not  of 
Nature's  making,  the  naturalist  may  consider 
them  with  indifference. 

In  this  vast  receptacle,  almost  all  the  rivers 
of  the  earth  ultimately  terminate  ;  nor  do  such 
great  supplies  seem  to  increase  its  stores ;  for 
it  is  neither  apparently  swollen  by  their  tri- 
bute,  nor  diminished  by  their  failure  ;  it  still 
continues  the  same.  Indeed,  what  is  the 
quantity  of  water  of  all  the  rivers  and  lakes 
in  the  world,  compared  to  that  contained 
in  this  great  receptacle  ?  *  If  we  should  offer 
to  make  a  rude  estimate,  we  shall  find  that  all 
the  rivers  in  the  world,  flowing  into  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  with  a  continuance  of  their  present 


*  Baffon,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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stores,  woald  take  up  at  least  eigbt  hundred 
years  to  fill  it  to  its  present  height  For,  sup. 
posing  the  sea  to  be  eighty-five  millions  of 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  upon  an  average,  in  depth,  this,  upon 
calculation,  will  give  about  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  cubic  miles  of  water,  as  the  contents 
of  the  whole  ocean.  Now,  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  water  which  all  the  rivers  supply, 
take  any  one  of  them  ;  the  Po,  for  instance, 
the  quantity  of  whose  discharge  into  the  sea 
is  known  to  be  one  cubic  mile  of  water  in 
twenty-six  days.  Now  it  will  be  found,  upon 
a  rude  computation,  from  the  quantity  of 
ground  the  Po,  with  its  influent  streams,  covers, 
that  all  the  rivers  of  the  world  furnish  about 
two  thousand  times  that  quantity  of  water. 
In  the  space  of  a  year,  therefore,  they  will 
have  disicharged  into  the  sea  about  twenty, 
six  thousand  cubic  miles  of  water ;  and  not 
till  eight  hundred  years  will  they  have  dis. 
charged  as  much  water  as  is  contained  in  the 
sea  at  present  I  have  not  troubled  the  reader 
with  the  odd  numbers,  lest  he  should  ima- 
gine I  was  giving  precision  to  a  subject  that 
is  incapable  of  it 

Thus  great  is  the  assemblage  of  waters 
diffused  round  our  habitable  globe ;  and  yet, 
immeasurable  as  they  seem,  they  are  mostly 
rendered  subservient  to  the  necessities  and  the 
conveniences  of  so  little  a  being  as  man. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  should  be  asked  whether 
they  be  made  for  him  alone,  the  question  is 
not  easily  resolved.     Some  philosophers  have 
perceived  so  much  analogy  to  man  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  ocean,  that  they  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  assert  its  being  made  for  him  alone. 
The  distribution  of  land  and  water ,^  say  they, 
is  admirable  ;  the  one  being  laid  against  the 
other  so  skilfully,  that  there  is  a  just  equipoise 
of  the  whole  elobe.     Thus  the  mrthem  ocean 
balances  sgainst  the  Southern ;  and  the  New 
Continent  is  an  exact  counterweight  to  the 
Old.     As  to  any  objection  from  the  ocean's 
occupying  too  large  a  share  of  the  globe,  they 
contend,  that  there  could   not  have  been  a 
smaller  surface  employed  to  supply  the  earth 
with  a  due  share  of  evaporation.    On  the  other 
hand,  some  take  the  gloomy  side  of  the  ques. 
tion ;  they  either  magnify'  its  apparent  de- 
fects ;  or  assert,  that  what  seems  defects  to  us, 
may  be  real  beauties  to  some  wiser  order  of 
beings.*     They  observe,  that  multitudes  of 
animals  are  concealed  in  the  ocean,  and  but 
a  small  part  of  them  are  known  ;  the  rest, 
therefore,  they  fail  not  to  say,  were  certainly 
made  for  their  own  benefit,  and  not  for  ours. 
How  far  either  of  these  opinions  be  just,  I 

>  Derham's  Physico-Theol. 
'  Burnet's  Theory,  ptMim. 
•  Tope'a  Ethic  Epiittos,  passim. 


will  not  presume  to  determine ;  but  of  this  we 
are  certain,  that  God  has  endowed  us  witb 
abilities  to  turn  this  great  extent  of  waters  to 
our  own   advantage.     He   has  made  these 
things,  perhaps,  for  other  uses;  but  he  has 
given  us  faculties  to  convert  them  to  our  own. 
This  much  agitated  questicm,  therefore,  seems 
to  terminate   here.      We  shall  never  know 
whether  the  things  of  this  world  have  be«n 
made  for  our  use;  but  we  very  well  know 
that  we  have  been  made  to  enjoy  them.     Let 
us  then  boldly  affirm,  that  the  earth,  and  all 
its  wonders,  are  ours ;  since  we  are  furnished 
with  powers  to  force  them  into  our  senrice. 
Man  is  the  lord  of  all  the  sublunary  creation; 
the  howling  savac^e,  the  winding  serpent,  with 
all  the  untameabTe  and  rebellious  ofibpriog  of 
Nature^  are  destroyed  in  the  contest,  or  diiven 
at  a  distance  from  his  habitations.     The  ei- 
tensive  and  tempestuous  ocean,  instead  of  li- 
miting  or  dividing  his  power,  only  serres  to 
assist  his  industry,  and  enlai|^e  the  sphere  of 
his  enjoyments.     Its  billows  and  its  monsters, 
instead  of  presenting  a  scene  of  terror,  only 
call  up  the  courage  of  this  little  intrepid  be. 
ing ;  and  the  greatest  danger  tiiat  man  now 
fears  on  the  deep,  is  from  his  fellow  creatures. 
Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  human  race  as 
Nature  has  formed  them,  there  is  but  very 
little  of  the  habitable  globe  that  seems  made 
for  them.     But  when  I  consider  them  as  ae- 
cumulating  the  experience  of  ages,  in  com. 
manding  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  so  great 
or  80  terrible.     What  a  poor  contemptible 
bein^  is  the  naked  savage,  standing  on  the 
beach  of  the  ocean,  and  trembling  at  its  to- 
mults  !     How  little  capable  is  he  of  converting 
its  terrors  into  benefits ;  or  of  saying.  Behold 
an  element  made  wholly  for  my  enjoyment! 
He  considers  it  as  an  angry  deity,  and  pays  it 
the  homage  of  submission.     But  it  is  very 
different  when  he  has  exercised  his  mental 
powers  ;  when  he  has  learned  to  find  his  own 
superiority,  and  to  make  it  subservient  to  bis 
commands.     It  is  then  that  his  dignity  begins 
to  appear,  and  that  the  true  Deity  is  justly 
praised  for  having  been  mindful  of  man  :  for 
having  given  him  the  earth  for  his  habitation, 
and  the  sea  for  an  inheritance. 

This  power  which  man  has  obtained  over 
the  ocean,  was  at  first  enjoyed  in  comm(m ; 
and  none  pretended  to  a  right  in  that  element 
where  all  seemed  intruders.  The  sea,  there- 
fore, was  open  to  all,  till  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian.  His  successor  Leo  granted 
such  as  were  in  possession  of  the  shore ,  the 
sole  right  of  fishing  before  their  respective 
territories.  The  Thracian  Bosphorus  was 
the  first  that  was  thus  appropriated ;  and  from 
that  time  it  has  been  the  struggle  of  most  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  to  obtain  an  exclusive 
right  in  this  element     The  republic  of  V**^ 
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nice  claims  the  Adriatic.  The  Danes  are  in 
possession  of  the  Baltic.  But  the  English 
liaTe  a  more  extensiye  claim  to  the  empire  of 
all  the  seas  encompassing  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  although 
these  have  been  long  contested,  yet  they  are 
now  considered  as  their  indisputable  property. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  great  power  of  the 
nation  is  exerted  on  this  element ;  and  that  the 
instant  England  ceases  to  be  superior  upon 
the  ocean,  its  safety  begins  to  be  precarious. 

It  is  in  some  measure  owing  to  our  depen- 
dence upon  the  sea,  and  to  our  commerce  there, 
that  we  are  so  well  acquainted  with  its  extent 
and  figure.  The  bays,  gulfs,  currents,  and 
ihallows  of  the  ocean,  are  much  better  known 
and  examined  than  the  provinces  and  king. 
doms  of  the  earth  itselt  The  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring wealth  by  commerce,  has  carried  man 
to  much  greater  length  than  the  desire  of 
gaining  information  could  have  done.  In  con* 
aeqoence  of  this,  there  is  scarce  a  strait  or  a 
haTbom-,  scarce  a  rock  or  a  quick-sand,  scarce 
an  inflexion  of  the  shore,  or  the  jutting  of  a 
promontory,  that  has  not  been  minutely  de- 
scribed. Bat  as  these  present  very  little  en. 
tertainment  to  the  imagination,  or  delight  to 
inj  but  those  whose  pursuits  are  lucrative, 
they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  While 
the  merchant  and  the  inariner  are  solicitous  in 
describing  currents  and  soundings,  the  natural- 
ist is  employed  in  observing  wonders,  though 
not  80  beneficial,  yet  to  him  of  a  much  more 
important  nature.  The  saltness  of  the  sea 
leems  to  be  foremost 

Whence  the  sea  has  derived  that  peculiar  bit- 
terish saltness  which  we  find  in  it,  appears,  by 
Aristotle,  to  have  exercised  the  curiosity  of  na- 
taralists  in  all  ages.     He  supposed  (and  man- 
kind  were  for  ages  content  with  the  solution)  that 
the  sun  continually  raised  dry  saline  exhala- 
tions from  the  earth,  and  deposited  them  upon 
the  sea ;  and  hence,  say  his  followers,  the  wa- 
ters  of  the  sea  are  more  salt  at  top  than  at  bot- 
tom.   But,  unfortunately  for  this  opinion,  nei- 
ther of  the  facts  is  true.     Sea-salt  is  not  to  be 
raised  by  the  vapours  of  the  sun ;  and  sea-wa- 
ter  is  not  Salter  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 
Father  Bohouris  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Crea- 
tor  gave  the  waters  of  the  ocean  their  saltness 
at  the  beginning :  not  only  to  prevent  their 
corruption,  but  to  enable  them  to  bear  greater 
burthens.     But  their  saltness  does  not  prevent 
their  corruption ;  for  stagnant  sea- water,  like 
fresh,  soon  grows  putrid:  and,  as  for  their 
bearing  greater  burthens,  fresh  water  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  navigation  quite  as  well. 
The  established  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  of 
Boyle, '  who  supposes,  <*  That  the  sea's  salt- 
Qess  is  supplied  not  only  from  rocks  or  masses 

<  Boyle,  Td.  Hi  p.  SSJ 


of  salt  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  also  from 
the  salt  which  the  rains,  and  rivers,  and  other 
waters,  dissolve  in  their  passage  through 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  and  at  length  carry 
with  them  to  the  sea."  But  as  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  taste  of  rock-salt  foimd  at  land, 
and  that  dissolved  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
this  may  be  produced  by  the  plenty  of  nitrous 
and  bituminous  bodies  diat,  with  the  salts,  are 
likewise  washed  into  that  great  receptacle. 
These  substances  being  thus  once  carried  to 
the  sea,  must  for  ever  remain  there  ;  for  they 
do  not  rise  by  evaporation  so  as  to  be  returned 
back  from  whence  they  came.  Nothing  but 
the  fresh  waters  of  the  sea  rise  in  vapours ; 
and  all  the  saltness  remains  behind.  From 
hence  it  follows,  that  every  year  the  sea  must 
become  more  and  more  salt ;  and  this  specu- 
lation Dr  Halley  carries  so  far  as  to  lay  down 
a  method  of  finding  out  the  age  of  the  world 
by  the  saltness  of  its  waters.  '*  For  if  it  be 
observed,"  says  he»  "  what  quantity  of  salt  is 
at  present  contained  in  a  certain  weight  of 
water  taken  up  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  for  ex- 
ample, and,  after  some  centuries  what  greater 
quantity  of  salt  is  contained  in  the  same 
weight  of  water,  taken  from  the  same  place ; 
we  may  conclude,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
saltness  has  increased  in  a  certain  time,  so 
much  must  it  have  increased  before  that  time , 
and  we  may  thus,  by  the  rule  of  proportion, 
make  an  estimate  of  the  whole  time  wherein 
the  water  would  acquire  the  degree  of  saltness 
it  should  be  then  possessed  of."*  All  this 
may  be  fine :  however,  an  experiment,  begun 
in  U>is  century,  which  is  not  to  be  completed 
till  some  centuries  hence,  is  rather  a  little 
mortifying  to  modem  curiosity ;  and  I  am 
induced  to  think,  the  inhabitants  round  the 
Caspian  Sea  will  not  be  apt  to  undertake  the 
inquiry. 

This  saltness  is  found  to  prevail  in  every 
part  of  the  ocean ;  and  as  much  at  the  surface 
as  at  the  bottom.  It  is  also  found  in  all  those 
seas  that  communicate  with  the  ocean ;  but 
rather  in  a  less  degree. 

The  great  lakes,  likewise,  that  have  no  out 
lets  nor  communication  with  the  ocean,  are 
found  to  be  salt ;  but  some  of  them  in  less  pro- 
portion. On  the  contrary,  all  those  lakes  through 
which  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  however  ex- 
tensive they  be,  are,  notwithstanding,  very 
fresh  :  for  the  rivers  do  not  deposite  their  salts 
in  the  bed  of  the  lake,  but  carry  them  with 
their  currents  into  the  ocean.  Thus  the  lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  in  North  America,  although 
for  magnitude  they  may  be  considered  as  in- 
land  seas,  are  nevertheless  fresh- water  lakes ; 
and  kept  so  by  the  river  St  Lawrence,  which 
passes  through  them.     But  those  lakes  that 

*  Phil.  Trans.  toI.  ▼.  p.  218. 
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have  no  communication  with  the  sea,  nor  any 
rivers  going  out,  although  they  be  less  than 
the  former,  are,  however,  always  salt  Thus, 
that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
though  very  small,  when  compared  to  those 
already  mentioned,  is  so  exceedingly  salt,  that 
its  waters  seem  scarcely  capable  of  dissolving 
any  more.  The  lakes  of  Mexico  and  of  Titi- 
caca  in  Peru,  though  of  no  great  extent,  are 
nevertheless  salt ;  and  both  for  the  same  rea- 
son.^ 

Those  who  are  willing  to  turn  all  things  to 
the  best,  have  not  failed  to  consider  this  salt- 
ness  of  the  sea  as  a  peculiar  blessing  from  pro. 
vidence,  in  order  to  keep  so  great  an  element 
sweet  and  wholesome.  What  foundation 
there  may  be  in  the  remark,  I  will  not  pre. 
tend  to  determine ;  but  we  shall  shortly  find 
a  much  better  cause  for  its  being  kept  sweet, 
namely,  its  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  many 
who  have  considered  the  subject  in  a  different 
light,  asd  have  tried  every  endeavour  to  make 
salt-water  fresh,  so  as  to  supply  the  wants  of 
mariners,  in  long  voyages,  or  when  exhausted 
of  their  ordinary  stores.  At  first  it  was  sup. 
posed  simple  distillation  would  do ;  but  it  was 
soon  found,  that  the  bitter  part  of  the  water 
still  kept  mixed.  It  was  then  tried  by  unit- 
ing salt  of  tartar  with  sea-water,  and  distilling 
both,  but  here  the  expense  was  greater  than 
the  advantage.  Calcined  bones  were  next 
thought  of;  but  a  hogshead  of  calcined  bones, 
carried  to  sea,  would  take  up  as  much  room 
as  a  hogshead  of  water,  and  was  more  hard  to 
be  obtained.  In  this  state,  therefore,  have 
the  attempts  to  sweeten  sea-water  rested  ;  the 
chemist,  satisfied  with  the  reality  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  the  mariner  convinced  of  its  being 
useless.  I  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  mention- 
ing a  kind  of  succedaneum  which  has  been 
lately  conceived  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
fresh  water,  when  mariners  are  quite  ex- 
hausted. It  is  well  known,  that  persons  who 
fo  into  a  warm  bath,  come  out  several  ounces 
eavier  than  they  went  in ;  their  bodies  having 
imbibed  a  correspondent  quantity  of  water. 
This,  more  particularly  happens,  if  they  have 

1  There  are  many  countries  on  the  habitable  globe 
where  salt  has  never  yet  been  found,  and  whose  com- 
mercial facilities  being  extremely  limited,  the  inhabi. 
tanti  can  only  occasionally  iudulge  themseWes  with  It  as 
a  luxury.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  ''It  would/'  says  Mungo  Park,  "appear 
strange  to  an  European  to  see  a  child  suck  a  piece  of 
rock-salt  as  if  it  were  sugar.  This,  however,  I  have 
frequently  seen ;  although  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants 
are  so  rery  rarely  indulged  with  this  precious  article, 
that  to  say  that  a  man  eats  salt  with  his  provisions,  is 
the  same  as  saying  he  is  a  rich  man.  I  have  suflered 
great  inconvenience  myself  from  the  scarcity  of  this  ar- 
ticle. The  long  use  of  vegetable  food  creates  so  painful 
a  longing  for  salt,  that  no  words  can  sufficienUy  describe 
li,**— Park**  Travels  into  tke  ItUerwr  qf  Africa, 


been  previously  debarred  from  drinking,  or  go 
in  with  a  violent  thirst ;  which  they  quickly 
find  quenched,  and  their  spirits  restored.  It 
was  supposed,  that  in  case  of  a  total  failure  d 
fresh  water  at  sea,  a  warm  bath  tnight  bir 
made  of  sea- water,  for  the  use  of  mariners; 
and  that  their  pores  would  thus  imbibe  the 
fluid,  without  any  of  its  salts,  which  woo  id 
be  seen  to  crystallise  on  the  surface  of  their 
bodies.  In  this  manner,  it  is  supposed,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  moisture  may  be  procured 
to  sustain  life,  till  time  or  accident  furnish  a 
more  copious  supply. 

But  however  this  be,  the  saltness  of  the  sea 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  a  principal 
cause  in  preserving  its  waters  from  putre&i- 
tion.  The  ocean  has  its  currents,  like  rivers 
which  circulate  its  contents  round  the  globe; 
and  these  may  be  said  to  be  the  great  agenti 
that  keep  it  sweet  and  wholesome.  Its  salt. 
ness  alone  would  by  no  means  answer  thii 
purpose :  and  some  have  even  imagined  that 
the  various  substances  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
rather  tend  to  promote  putrescence  than  im. 
pede  it  Sir  Robert  Hawkins,  one  of  our 
most  enlightened  navigators,  gives  the  follow, 
ing  account  of  a  calm  in  which  the  sea,  con- 
tinuing  for  some  time  without  motion,  begaa 
to  assume  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
"  Were  it  not,"  says  he,  **  for  the  moving  ol 
the  sea,  by  the  force  of  winds,  tides,  and  cur- 
rents,  it  would  corrupt  all  the  world.  The 
experiment  of  this  1  saw  in  tlie  year  1590, 
lying  with  a  fleet  about  the  islands  of  the 
Azores,  almost  six  months;  the  greatest  part 
of  which  time  we  were  becalmed.  Upon 
which  all  the  sea  became  so  replenished  with 
several  sorts  of  jellies,  and  of  serpents,  adders, 
and  snakes,  as  seemed  wonderful ;  some  green, 
some  black,  some  yellow,  some  white,  some 
of  divers  colours ;  and  many  of  them  had  life ; 
and  some  there  were  a  yard  and  a  half,  and 
two  yards  long :  which  had  I  not  seen,  I  coald 
hardly  have  believed.  And  hereof  are  wit- 
nesses all  the  company  of  the  ships  which 
were  then  present ;  so  that  hardly  a  man  could 
draw  a  bucket  of  water  clear  of  some  corrup- 
tion. In  which  voyage  towards  the  end 
thereof,  many  of  every  ship  fell  sick,  and  be- 
Kan  to  die  apace,  fiut  the  speedy  passage 
into  our  country  was  a  remedy  to  the  crazed, 
and  a  preservative  for  those  that  were  not 
touched." 

This  shows  abundantly  how  little  the  sea's 
saltness  was  capable  of  preserving  it  iron)  pu* 
treftiction ;  but  to  put  the  matter  beyond  all 
doubt,  Mr  Boyle  kept  a  quantity  of  sea- water, 
taken  up  in  the  English  Channel,  for  aoine 
time  barrelled  up ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks  it  began  to  acquire  a  fetid  smell.'    He 

s  Boyle,  vol.  iil.  p.  222. 
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was  also  aasored.  by  one  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  wa«  becalmed  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days 
in  the  Indian  Sea,  that  the  water  for  want  of 
motion  began  to  stink  ;  and  that  had  it  con- 
tinued much  longer,  the  stench  would  proba- 
bly have  poisoned  him.  It  is  the  motion, 
therefore,  and  not  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  that 
preserves  it  in  its  present  state  of  salubrity ; 
and  this,  very  probably,  by  dashing  and  break- 
ing  in  pieces  the  rudiments,  if  I  may  so  call 
them,  of  the  various  animals  that  would  other. 
wise  breed  there,  and  putrefy. 

There  are  some  advantages,  however,  which 
are  derived  from  the  saltness  of  the  sea.  Its 
waters  being  evaporated,  furnish  that  salt 
which  is  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  al- 
tboQgh  in  some  places  it  is  made  from  springs, 
and  in  others  dug  out  of  mines,  yet  the  great- 
est qoantity  is  made  only  from  the  sea.  That 
which  is  called  6ay  saft,  (from  its  coming  to 
us  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay,)  is  a  stronger  kind, 
made  by  evaporation  in  the  sun ;  that  call- 
ed common  9ali,  is  evaporated  in  pans  over  the 
tire,  and  is  of  a  much  inferior  quality  to  the 
former.  * 


^  CoounoB  salt  ii  found  in  a  solid  state  as  *<  rock-aalt," 
or  is  obuined  by  eTapomiing  sea  or  salt-spring  water. 
The  evaporating  process  is  conducted  either  by  exposing 
the  liquid  to  the  atmosphere,  or  by  boiling  it  over  a  fire. 
In  cflwitriea  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  possess  sufficient 
iietf  to  occasioB  rapid  evaporatloR,  salt  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity  is  ohUined  without  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat. 
"n^  scsp^water  is  enclosed  in  salUpans,  or  shallow  pits 
lined  with  clay:  as  the  evaporation  advances,  and  the 
>ilt  is  deposited,  the  brine  is  pumped  off  till  a  crust  of 
«it  ibsot  tfane  inches  thick  remains.  When  this  crast 
bteones  hard  it  is  broiccn  up,  and  deposited  in  heaps  in 
&  place  protected  from  rain.  A  fluid  called  the  Htiem, 
caotaiiiing  a  number  of  the  earthy  bitter  salts,  continues 
lor  i  long  time  to  drain  from  the  heaps;  the  salt  indeed 
is  DOC  considered  perfectly  good  till  after  three  years' 
(Mntef.  The  result  of  this  process  is  the  "  bay  salt," 
io  much  in  request  for  preserving  animal  food.  The 
"bittern"  is  sometimes  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
Uining  from  it  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  other  sub- 
•tuices  CQotafaiing  magnesia.  Glauber's  salts  are  made 
from  it. 

In  countries  where  the  sun's  heat  is  too  weak  to  e^ 
^  «va|)oratien  with  suffident  rapidity,  and  where,  at 
tJie  wiMB  time,  fuel  is  cheap,  the  other  process  of  boiling 
Uw  liquor  is  adopted.  The  boiling  is  repeated  four  or 
t^m  seren  times,  the  boiler  being  each  time  replenished 
wHh  fresh  brine.  When  the  liquor  is  sufficiently  eva- 
Pointed,  the  salt  is  left  in  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  From  a  pan  of  1300  gallons  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
Meli  of  salt  are  obtained  every  day.  In  this  process 
we  draining  which  the  salt  requires  after  being  removed 
"^  tbe  boiler  seldom  takes  more  than  four  days.  Not 
^  brins  most  be  siAjected  to  the  process  of  evaporation, 
but  er«n  rock-salt,  if  impure,  must  be  dissolved  in  ws^ 
^i  and  again  consolklated  by  heat 

It  is  supposed  that  brine-spriogs  are  formed  by  a 
*™«n  of  water  flowing  through  a  stratum  of  rock-salt. 
'(  is  stated  that  charcoal  is  very  generally  found  in 
*«a  tbovs  brine  sprinp.  Such  sprtnga  are  wvy  nu- 
BenRis  in  America,  and  are  extensively  used  in  the 
"MBttfcctiBe  of  salt.  They  appear  also  to  be  genenlly 
^  greater  strength  than  the  springs  of  Europe.    Yet 


Another  benefit  arising  from  the  quantity 
of  salt  dissolved  in  the  sea  is,  that  it  thus  be* 
comes  heavier,  and  consequently  more  buoy- 
ant    Mr  Boyle,  who  examined  the  difference 

some  of  those  in  England  are  remarkably  strong. 
Though  the  strongest  brines  can  yield  little  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  weight  in  salt,  the  springs  of  Cheshire 
aflbrd  28  per  cent,  in  one  remarkable  case  85  per  cent, 
and  in  another  even  86  per  cent  In  Switserland,  from 
13  to  14  ))er  cent  is  the  usual  strength  of  the  salt-brine 
springs,  and  the  average  is  only  11  per  cent,  in  France. 

Dr  Reusselaer  conjectures  that  rock-salt  is  composed 
of  deposits  from  salt-lakes,  or  seas,  which  have  now 
ceased  to  exist  Some  of  the  salt  strata  are  considerably 
above  the  pesent  level  of  the  ocean.  In  the  Tyrol  they 
are  5000  feet,  and  in  Peru  10,000  feet,  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  strata  are 
found  480  feet  below  that  level.  The  Zout  pans  in 
Africa  are  deposits  of  salt  in  crystals,  which  Dr  Rens- 
selaer concludes  to  have  been  wafted  from  the  coast, 
where  a  great  evaporation  of  the  sea  water  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  sun;  and  this  opinion  is  authorized 
by  that  saltness  of  the  air  between  the  coast  and  the  in- 
terior which  travellers  have  remarked. 

Salt-rocks  and  strata  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Dr  Reusselaer  states  that  they  extend  across  America 
from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  are 
found  in  California.  In  Mexico  the  Pennon  Blsnco  are 
salt-rocks  which  are  worked,  and  amiually  produce 
lyTSOfOOO  bushels  of  salt.  In  England  the  great  deposi- 
tories of  rock-salt  are  in  Cheshire,  where  are  also  the 
brine-springs  mentioned  before.  In  1810  six  distinct 
strata  of  veiy  fine  rock-salt  were  discovered  at  Vic,  in 
the  department  of  Meurthe,  in  Prance ;  but  no  use  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  of  the  discovery.  Spain  has  a 
singnlar  mountain  of  salt  near  Cardona  in  Catalonia. 
It  is  a  mass  of  solid  salt,  between  400  and  500  ieet  high, 
and  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference.  The  salt  Is 
of  various  colours,  but  generally  white,  transparent  as 
crystal,  and  remains  a  considerable  time  insoluble  in 
water.  The  iniiabltants  make  it  into  vases,  urns,  can- 
dlesticks, and  other  tojrs  and  utensils.  At  La  Mancha 
there  is  a  smaller  but  similar  mass  of  salt;  and  near  the 
Ebro  is  a  chain  of  hills,  consisting  of  salt,  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  limestone.  In  Germany  there  are  masses  of 
rock-salt  in  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  the  I'yrol.  In  Hungary  and  Poland  there  is 
an  immense  deposit  of  rock*  salt  on  both  sides  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  It  is  also  found  near  Ockna,  in 
Moldavia,  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Calabria.  In  Cara- 
manfa,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  is  said  to  be  used  for  build- 
ing. The  Isle  of  Ormus,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  a  solid 
mass  of  fossil  salt  In  Caubul  a  road  is  cut  through  a 
mass  of  rock  salt  that  rises  in  a  cliff  more  than  100  feet 
above  the  river.  In  Africa  rock-salt  is  very  abundant: 
on  both  sides  the  Atlas  Mountains  it  occurs  in  great 
quantities,  and  is  found  in  Tunis  and  Algiers.  In 
Abyssinia  there  is  an  immense  plain  of  salt,  four  days' 
journey  in  extent. 

The  uses  of  salt  are  wery  various  in  manuiactures.  It 
enters  into  the  composition  of  sal-ammoniac, — of  glass, 
— of  oxy muriate  of  lime, — of  corrosive  sublimate,— of 
Glauber's  and  Epsom  salts,  and  of  the  painter's  patent 
yellow;  and  it  is  used  in  bleaching,-^! n  glaxing  earthen- 
ware,—in  assaying  metals, — in  case-hardening  steel, 
and  in  rendering  iron  malleable.  But  the  qualities  of 
salt  which  render  it  indispensable  to  man  are  its  uses  as 
mixed  with  his  food.  With  every  bushel  of  flour  about 
one  pound  of  salt  is  used  in  making  bread ;  thus,  it  may 
be  presumed  that,  in  bread  alone,  every  adult  consumes 
about  two  ounces  of  salt  weekly.  Salt  is  aniUeptic 
(countenots  putre&ctJon) ;  and  hence  meats  and  fish  are 
preeerredby  salting.     In  using  salt  for  this  purpose,  it 
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between  sea- water  and  fresh,  found  that  the 
former  appeared  to  be  about  a  forty-fifth  part 
lieavier  than  the  latter.  Those,  also,  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  bathing  in  the  sea, 
pretend  to  have  experienced  a  much  greater 
ease  in  swimming  there  than  in  fresh  water. 
However,  as  we  see  they  have  only  a  forty- 
fifth  part  more  of  their  weight  sustained  by  it, 
I  am  apt  to  doubt  whether  so  minute  a  dif- 
ference can  be  practically  perceivable.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  as  sea- water  alters  in  its  weight 
from  fresh  so  it  is  found  also  to  differ  from  it- 
self in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  perceivable  to  be  heavier,  and  con- 
sequently Salter,  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
Line.  * 

But  there  is  an  advantage  arising  from  the 
saltness  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  much  greater 
than  what  has  been  yet  mentioned ;  which  is, 
that  their  congelation  is  thus  retarded.  Some 
indeed  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  sea- 
water  never  freezes ; '  but  this  is  an  assertion 
contradicted  by  experience.  However  it  is 
certain,  that  it  requires  a  much  greater  degree 
of  cold  to  freeze  it  than  fresh  water  ;  so  that 
while  rivers  and  springs  are  seen  converted 
into  one  solid  body  of  ice,  the  sea  is  always 
fit  for  navigation,  and  no  way  affected  by  tne 
coldness  of  the  severest  winter.  It  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  greatest  blessings  we  derive 
from  this  element  that,  when  at  land  all  the 
stores  of  nature  are  locked  up  from  us,  we 
find  the  sea  ever  open  to  our  necessities,  and 
patient  of  the  hand  of  industry. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  in  our 
temperate  climate  we  never  see  the  sea  frozen, 
that  it  is  in  the  same  manner  open  in  every  part 
of  it  A  very  little  acquaintance  with  the 
accounts  of  mariners,  must  have  informed  us, 
that  at  the  polar  regions  it  is   embarrassed 

should  be  free  from  the  muriate  of  magnesia,  which  at- 
tracts moisture.  The  importance  of  salt  for  the  support 
of  life  is  evident,  when  we  consider  how  much  fish  and 
flesh  are  thus  preserved,  to  be  removed  from  places 
where  they  could  not  be  used  fresh,  to  be  distributed 
and  consumed  gradually  through  a  whole  country.  In 
countries  where  salt  is  scarce,  the  want  is  severely  felt. 
In  the  States  of  La  Plata,  in  South  America,  the  sheep 
and  cattle,  whera  thev  discover  a  pit  of  salt-clay,  rush 
together  to  feed  upon  it ;  and,  in  the  struggle,  many  are 
trodden  to  death.  In  Upper  Canada  the  cattle  have 
plenty  of  wild  pasture  to  browse  on  in  the  woods;  but 
once  in  a  fortnight  they  return  to  the  farm  of  their  own 
accord  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  salt ;  and  when  they 
have  eaten  it,  mixed  with  their  fodder^  they  return 
again  to  the  woods.  Salt  is  now  extensively  used  in 
England,  and  in  all  Europe,  for  fattening  cattle.  In 
Spain  they  attribute  the  fineness  of  their  wool  to  the 
quantities  of  salt  given  to  the  sheep.  In  England,  1000 
sheep  consume  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  of  salt  annually. 
About  1,000,000  tons  annually  are  given  to  animals  in 
this  country.  It  is  also  much  in  use  as  a  manure  for 
tlie  soil.  The  proportion  of  half-a-peck  of  salt  to  an  area 
uf  soil  equal  to  forty  yards  long  by  one  broad  lias  been 
I'ound  to  succeed. 
I  PML  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  897.  *  Macrohius. 


with  mountains  and  moving  sheets  of  ice,  tliai 
often  render  it  impassable.  These  tremeit- 
dous  floats  are  of  different  magnitudes ;  some- 
times  rising  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
surface  of  tiie  water ; '  sometimes  diffused  into 
plains  of  above  two  hundred  leagues  in  length  ; 
and,  in  many  parts ,  sixty  or  eighty  broad,  ihe  v 
are  usually  divided  by  fissures ;  one  piece  follow- 
ing another  so  close,  that  a  person  may  step 
from  one  to  the  other.  Sometimes  mountains 
are  seen  rising  amidst  these  plains,  and  pre. 
senting  the  appearance  of  a  variegated  land, 
scape,  with  hills  and  valleys,  houses,  churches, 
and  towers.  These  are  appearances  in  which 
all  naturalists  are  agreed ;  but  the  great  con- 
test is  respecting  their  formation.  Mr  Buffon 
asserts,  *  that  they  are  formed  from  fresh  water 
alone,  which  congealing  at  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers,  accumulate  those  huge  masses  that  dis- 
turb navigation.  However,  this  great  natural- 
ist seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  ice  floating  in  these  seas  ;  the 
flat  ice  and  the  mountain  ice :  the  one  formed 
of  sea-water  only ;  the  other  of  fresh. ' 

The  flat,  or  driving  ice,  is  entirely  compos- 
ed of  sea- water;  which,  upon  dissolution,  b 
found  to  be  salt ;  and  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  mountain,  or  fresh  water  ice,  by  its 
whiteness,  and  want  of  transparency.  Thb 
ice  is  much  more  terrible  to  mariners  than 
that  which  rises  up  in  lumps;  a  ship  can 
avoid  the  one,  as  it  is  seen  at  a  distance ;  but 
it  often  gets  in  among  the  other,  which,  some- 
times closing,  crushes  it  to  pieces.  This, 
which  manifestly  has  a  different  origin  from 
the  fresh-water  ice,  may  perhaps  have  beeo 
produced  in  the  Icy  Sea,  beneadi  the  pole; 
or  along  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen  or  Nova- 
Zembla. 

The  mountain  ice,  as  was  said,  is  different 
in  every  respect,  being  formed  of  fresh  water, 
and  appearing  hard  and  transparent ;  it  is 
generally  of  a  pale  green  colour,  though  some 
pieces  are  of  a  beautiful  sky-blue ;  many  large 
masses  also  appear  gray,  and  some  black.  If 
examined  more  nearly,  they  are  found  to  be 
incorporated  with  earth,  stones,  and  brush- 
wood, washed  from  the  shore.  On  these  also 
are  sometimes  found,  not  only  earthy  but  nests 
with  birds'  eggs,  at  several  hundred  miles 
from  land.  The  generality  of  these,  thougb 
almost  totally  fresh,  have  nevertheless  a  thick 
crust  of  salt-water  frozen  upon  them,  probablv 
from  the  power  that  ice  has  sometimes  to  pro- 
duce ice.  Such  mountains  as  are  here  de- 
scribed, are  most  usually  seen  at  spring-time, 
and  after  a  violent  storm,  driving  out  to  sea, 
where  they  at  first  terrify  the  mariner,  and  are 
soon  after  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  continual 

i  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland,  voL  i.  p.  SI. 
*  BulTon,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.  *  Craiitx. 
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washing  of  the  waves ;  or  driven  into  the 
wanner  regionB  of  the  south,  tbero  to  be  melt- 
ed away.  They  sometimes,  however,  strike 
back  apon  their  native  shores,  where  they 
seem  to  take  root  at  the  feet  of  mountains ; 
and,  as  Martins  tells  us,  are  sometimes  higher 
than  the  mountains  themselves.  Those  seen 
bj  him  were  blue,  full  of  celfts  and  cavities 
made  by  the  rain,  and  crowned  with  snow, 
which  alternately  thawing  and  freezing  every 
year ,  augmented  their  size.  These ,  com  posed 
of  materiab  more  solid  than  that  driving  at 
sea,  presented  a  variety  of  agreeable  figures 
to  the  eye ,  that  with  a  little  help  from  fancy 
assumed  the  appearance  of  trees  in  blossom  ; 
tbe  inside  of  churches,  with  arches,  pillars, 
and  windows ;  and  the  blue-coloured  rays, 
darting  from  within,  presented  the  resemblance 
of  a  glory. 

H  we  inquire  into  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion  of  these,  which,  as  we  see,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  I  think  we  have  a 
7ery  satisfactory  account  of  them  in  Crantz's 
History  of  Greeflland  ;  and  I  will  take  leave 
to  give  the  passage  with  a  very  few  alterations. 
"  These  mountains  of  ice,*'  says  he, ''  are  not 
salt,  like  the  sea-water,  but  sweet ;  and,  there- 
fore, can  be  formed  no  where  except  on  the 
mountains,  in  rivers,  in  caverns,  and  against 
tbe  hilb  near  the  sea-shore.     The  mountains 
of  Greenland  are  so  high  that  the  snow  which 
fails  upon  them,  particularly  on  the  north-side, 
is  in  one  nighfs  time  whollv  converted  into  ice : 
they  also  contain  clefts  and  cavities,  where  the 
son  seldom  or  never  injects  his  rays ;  besides 
these,  are  projections,  or  landing  places,  on 
the  declivities  of  the  steepest  hills,  where  the 
rain  and  snow-water  lodge,  and  quickly  con- 
geal    When  now  the  accumulated  flakes  of 
snow  slide  down,  or  fall  with  the  rain  from 
tbe  eminences  above  on  these  prominences; 
or,  when  here  and  there  a  mountain-spring 
comes  rolling  down  to  such  a  lodging-place, 
where  the  ice  has  already  seated  itself,  they 
all  freeze,  and  add  their  tribute  to  it     This, 
by  degrees,  waxes  to  a  body  of  ice,  that  can  no 
more  be  overpowered  by  the  sun ;  and  which, 
thoogh  it  may  indeed,  at  certain  seasons,  di- 
minish by  a  thaw,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  through 
Annual  acquisitions,  assumes  an  annual  growth. 
Such  a  body  of  ice  is  often  prominent  far  over 
tbe  rocks.     It  does  not  melt  on  the  upper 
surface,  but   underneath ;   and   often   cracks 
into  many  larger  or  smaller  clefts,  from  whence 
tbe  thawed  water  trickles  out.     By  this  it  be- 
comes at  last  so  weak ,  that  being  overloaded 
with  its  own  ponderous  bulk,  it  breaks  loose, 
&nd  tumbles  down  the  rocks  with  a  terrible 
cnsL     Where  it  happens  to  overhang  a 
precipice    on    the    shore,    it    plunges    into 
the  deep  with   a   shock  likn   thunder;   and 
with  such  an  agitation  of  the  water,  as  will 
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overset  a  boat  at  some  distance,  as  many  a 
poor  Green  lander  has  fatally  experienced." 
Thus  are  these  amazing  ice-mountains  launch- 
ed forth  to  sea,  and  found  floating  in  the 
waters  round  both  the  poles.  It  is  these  that 
have  hindered  mariners  from  discovering  the 
extensive  countries  that  lie  round  the  Soutli 
Pole ;  and  that  probably  block  up  the  passage 
to  China  by  the  North. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  one  efiect 
more,  produced  by  the  saitness  of  tbe  sea; 
which  is  the  luminous  appearance  of  its  waves 
in  the  night  All  who  have  been  spectators 
of  a  sea  by  night,  a  little  rufiled  with  winds, 
seldom  fail  of  observing  its  fiery  brightness. 
In  some  places  it  shines  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach;*  at  other  times,  only  when  the  waves 
boom  against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  or  the  oar 
dashes  into  the  water.  Some  seas  shine  often ; 
others  more  seldom ;  some,  ever  when  parti, 
cular  winds  blow ;  and  others,  within  a  nar- 
row  compass ;  a  long  tract  of  light  bein^  seen 
along  the  surface,  whilst  all  ihe  rest  is  hid  in 
total  darkness.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
these  extraordinary  appearances:  some  have 
supposed  that  a  number  of  luminous  insects 
produced  the  effect,  and  this  is  in  reality  some, 
times  the  case ;  in  general,  however,  they 
have  every  resemblance  to  that  light  produced 
by  electricity ;  and,  probably,  arise  from  the 
agitation  and  dashing  of  the  saline  particles 
of  the  fluid  against  each  other.  But  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  done,  for  we  can  produce 
nothing  similar  by  any  experiments  hitherto 
made,  remains  for  some  happier  accident  to 
discover.  Our  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature  is  slow;  and  it  is  a  mortifying  con- 
sideration,  that  we  are  hitherto  more  indebted 
for  success  to  chance  than  industry. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THB  TIDES,  MOTION,  AND  CUBRENT8,  OF 

THE  sea;  with  their  effects. 

It  was  said  in  the  former  chapter,  that  the 
waters  of  the  sea  were  kept  sweet  by  their 
motion ;  without  which  they  would  soon  pu- 
trefy, and  spread  universal  infection.  If  we 
look  for  final  causes,  here  indeed  we  have  a 
great  and  an  obvious  one  that  presents  itself 
before  us.  Had  the  sea  been  made  without 
motion,  and  resembling  a  pool  of  stagnant 
water,  the  noble  races  of  animated  nature 
would  shortly  be  at  an  end.  Nothing  would 
then  be  left  alive  but  swarms  of  ill-formed 
creatures,  with  scarcely  more  than  vegetable 

'  Boyle,  rot.  f.  p.  294. 
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life ;  and  subsistinc  by  putrefaction.  Were 
this  extensive  bed  of  waters  entirely  aniescent, 
millions  of  the  smaller  reptile  kinds  would 
there  find  a  proper  retreat  to  breed  and  mul- 
tipljr  in ;  they  would  find  there  no  agitation, 
no  concussion  in  the  parts  of  the  fluid  to  crush 
their  feeble  frames,  or  to  force  them  from  the 
places  where  they  were  bred:  there  they 
would  multiply,  in  security  and  ease,  enjc^  a 
short  life,  and  putrefying,  thus  again  give 
nourishment  to  numberless  others,  as  fittle 
worthy  of  existence  as  themselves.  But  the 
motion  of  this  gpreat  element  effectually  de- 
stroys the  number  of  these  viler  creatures; 
its  currents  and  its  tides  produce  continual 
agitations,  the  shock  of  which  they  are  not 
able  to  endure ;  the  parts  of  the  fluid  rubbine 
against  each  other,  destroy  all  viscidities ;  and 
the  ocean,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  acquires 
health  by  exercise.' 

The  most  obvious  motion  of  the  sea,  and 
the  most  generally  acknowledged,  is  that  of 
its  tides.  This  element  is  observed  to  flow 
for  certain  hours,  from  the  south  towards  the 
north ;  in  which  motion  or  flux,  which  lasts 
about  six  hours,  the  sea  gradually  swells ;  so 
that  entering  the  mouth  of  rivers,  it  drives 
back  the  river- waters  to  their  heads.  After  a 
continual  flux  of  six  hours,  the  sea  seems  to 
rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  and  then  begins 
to  ebb,  or  retire  back  again,  from  nor£  to 

'  The  Yelocity  of  waves  hag  reUtion  to  their  magnU 
tude.  Some  large  waves  proceed  at  the  nte  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  m  hour.  It  is  a  vulgar  belief 
that  the  water  itself  advances  with  the  spMd  of  the 
wave,  but  in  &et  the  /on»  ooly  advances,  while  the 
ruirtatue,  except  a  little  spray  above,  remains  rtsinf 
and  filing  In  the  same  place,  acoordinf  to  the  laws 
of  the  pendulum.  A  wave  of  water,  in  this  respect,  is 
exactly  imitated  by  the  wave  running  along  a  stretched 
rope  when  one  end  of  it  is  shalcen;  or  by  the  mimic 
waves  of  our  theatres,  which  are  generally  the  undula- 
tions of  long  pieces  of  carpet  moved  by  attendants.  But 
when  a  wave  reaches  a  slkallow  bank  or  beach,  the  water 
becomes  really  progretrive,  because  theoy  as  It  cannot  sink 
direcUy  downwards,  it  &Us  over  and  forwards,  seeking  its 
level.  So  awful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  it 
is  generally  viewed  through  a  medium  which  biases  the 
judgment;  and,  kifty  ss  waves  really  are,  imagination 
makes  them  loftier  still.  No  wave  rises  more  than  ten 
feet  above  the  ordinary  level,  which,  with  the  ten  ieet 
that  its  suHaoe  afterwards  descends  below  this,  gives 
twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height,  from  the  bottom  of  any 
water-valley  to  the  summit.  This  proposition  is  eadly 
proved,  by  trying  the  height  upon  a  ship's  nast  at  which 
the  horiaon  is  always  in  sight  over  the  tops  of  the  waves; 
allowance  being  made  for  accidental  inclinations  of  the 
vessel,  and  for  her  sinking  in  the  water  to  much  below 
her  water-line  at  the  instant  when  she  reaches  the  bot- 
tom of  the  holtow  between  two  waves.  The  spray  of  the 
sea,  driven  along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  is  of  ooune 
much  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  li<|uld  wave ;  and  a 
wave  coming  against  an  obstacle,  may  dash  to  almost 
any  elevation  above  it.  At  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
when  a  surge  reaches  It,  which  has  been  growing  wider  a 
storm  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  dashes  even  over 
tJie  lantern  at  the  summit.  — ^ftMfV  EUmenU  ^  Pk^. 


south,  for  six  hours  more  ;  in  which  time  the 
waters  sinkiiig,  the  rivers  resume  their  natural 
course.  After  a  seeming  pause  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  sea  begins  again  to  now  as 
before  :  and  thus  it  has  alternately  risen  and 
fallen  twice  a  day  since  the  creation. 

This  amazing  appearance  did  not  fail  to 
excite  the  curiosity,  as  it  did  the  wonder  ol 
the  ancients.     After  some  wild  conjectures  of 
the  earliest  philosophers,  it  became  well  known 
in  the  time  of  Plinj)  that  the  tides  were  en- 
tirely under  the  influence,  in  a  small  degree, 
of  the  sun ;  but  in  a  much  greater  of  the  mooiL 
It  was  found  that  there  was  a  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  sea,  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours  SSty 
minutes,  which  is  exactly  the  time  of  a  lunar 
day.     It  was  observed,  that  whenever  the 
moon  was  in  the  meridian,  (mt  in  other  words, 
as  nearly  as  possible  over  any  part  of  the  sea, 
that  the  sea  flowed  to  that  part,  and  made  a 
tide  there ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  found,  that 
when  the  moon  left  the  meridian,  the  sea  be- 
gan to  flow  back  again  from  whence  it  came ; 
and  there  might  be  said  to  ebb.     Thus  far  the 
waters  of  the  sea  seemed  verj  regularly  to 
attend  the  motion  of  the  moon.     jB  at  as  it 
appeared  likewise,  that  when  the  moon  was 
in  the  opposite  meridian ,  as  far  off  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  that  there  was  a  tide 
on  this  side  also ;  so  that  the  moon  produced 
two  tides,  one  by  her  greatest  approach  to  us, 
and  another  by  her  greatest  distance  from  us : 
in  other  words,  the  moon«  in  once  going  roiuid 
the  earth,  produced  two  tides,  always  at  the 
same  time ;  one  on  the  part  of  the  globe  di- 
rectly  under  her ;  and  we  other,  on  the  part 
of  the  globe  directly  opposite. 

Mankind  continued  for  several  ages  conteni 
with  knowing  the  general  cause  of  diese  woo- 
ders,  hopeless  of  disoovering  the  particular 
manner  of  the  moon*s  operation.  Kelper  was 
the  first  who  conjectured  that  attraction  was 
the  principal  cause ;  asserting,  that  the  sphere 
of  the  moou's  operation  extended  to  the  earth, 
and  drew  up  its  waters.  The  precise  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  done,  was  djscovered  by 
Newton. 

The  moon  has  been  found,  like  all  the  rest 
of  the  planets,  to  attract  and  to  be  attracted 
by  the  earth.  This  attracdon  prevails  through- 
out our  whole  planetary  system.  The  more 
matter  there  is  contained  in  any  body,  the 
more  it  attracts  ;  and  its  influence  decreases 
in  proportion  as  the  distance,  when  squared, 
increases.  This  being  premised,  let  us  see 
what  must  ensue  upon  supposing  the  moon  in 
the  meridian  of  any  tract  of  the  sea.  Tbe 
surface  of  the  water  immediately  under  ii» 
moon,  is  nearer  the  moon  than  any  other  part 
of  the  globe  is ;  and,  therefore,  must  be  more 
subject  to  its  attraction,  than  the  waters  an/ 
where  else.     The  waters  will,  therefore,  hd 
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atifaeted  by  the  moon,  and  rise  in  a  heap  ; 
whose  eminence  will  be  the  highest  where  the 
attraction  is  the  g^reatest  In  order  to  form 
this  eminence,  it  is  obTious  that  the  surface, 
as  well  as  the  depth,  will  be  agitated  ;  and 
that  wherever  the  water  rtins  from  one  part, 
sacceeding  waters  must  run  to  611  up  the  space 
it  has  left.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  sea,  run. 
nmg  from  all  parts  to  attend  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  produce  the  flowing  of  the  tide ;  and  it 
is  high  tide  at  that  part  wherever  the  moon 
comes  over  it,  or  to  its  meridian. 

Bat  when  the  moon  travels  onward,  and 
ceases  to  point  orver  the  pkoe  where  the  waters 
were  just  risen,  the  cause  here  of  their  rising 
ceasing  to  operate,  they  will  flow  back  by 
their  natural  gravity  into  the  lower  parts  from 
whence  they  had  travelled ;  and  this  retiring 
of  the  waters  will  form  the  ebbing  of  the  sea. 
Thus  the  first  part  of  the  demonstration  is 
obvious;  since,  in  general,  it  requires   no 
great  sagacity  to  conceive  that  the   waters 
nearest  the  moon  are  most  attracted,  or  raised 
highest  by  the  moon.     But  the  other  part  of 
the  demonstration,  namely,  how  there  come  to 
be  high  tides  at  the  same  time,  on  the  op. 
posite  side  of  the  globe,  and  where  the  waters 
are  farthest  from  the  moon,  is  not  so  easy  to 
conceive.     To   comprehend  this,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  the  part  of  the  earth  and  its 
waters  that  are  farthest  from  the  moon,  are 
the  parts  of  all  others  that  are  least  attracted 
by  the  moon ;  it  must  also  be  observed,  that 
ail  the  waters,  when  the  moon  is  on  the  op. 
posite  side  of  the  earth,  must  be  attracted  by 
it  in  the  same  direction  that  the  earth  itself 
attracts  them ;  that  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  quite 
tbioagh  the  body  of  the  earth,  towards  the 
noon  itself.    This,  therefore,  being  conceived, 
it  is  plain  that  those  waters  which  are  farthest 
fnwi  the  moon,  will  have  less  weight  than 
those  of  any  other  part,  on  the  same  side  of 
tbe  globe;  because  the    moon's    attraction, 
which  conspires  with  the  earth  s  attraction,  is 
there  least     Now,  therefore,  the  waters  far- 
thest from  the  moon,  having  less  weight,  and 
being  lightest,  will  be  pressed  on  all  sides,  by 
those  that,  having  more  attraction,  are  heavier : 
they  will  be  pressed,  I  say,  on  all  sides ;  and 
the  heavier  waters  flowing  in ,  will  make  them 
>weil  and  rise,  in  an  eminence  directly  op* 
l»>ite  to  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
caused  by  the  more  immediate  influence  of 
tbemoon. 

In  this  manner  the  moon,  in  one  diurnal 
fCTolntion,  produces  two  tides ;  one  raised 
immediately  under  the  sphere  of  its  influence, 
ADd  the  other  directly  opposite  to  it.  As  the 
"^n  travels,  this  vast  body  of  waters  rears 
upward,  as  if  to  watch  its  motions ;  and  pur- 
f^M  the  same  constant  rotation.  However, 
tn  this  great  work  of  raising  the  tides,  the  sun 


has  no  small  share ;  it  produces  its  own  tides 
constantly  every  day,  just  as  the  moon  does, 
but  in  a  much  less  degree,  because  the  sun  is 
at  an  immenselv  greater  distance.  Thus 
there  are  solar  tides,  and  lunar  tides.  When 
the  forces  of  these  two  great  luminaries  con- 
cur, which  they  always  do  when  they  arc 
either  in  the  same,  or  in  opposite  parts  of  the 
heavens,  they  jointly  produce  a  much  greater 
tide  than  when  they  are  so  situated  in  the 
heavens,  as  each  to  make  peculiar  tides  of 
their  own.  To  express  the  very  same  thing 
technically;  in  the  conjunctions  and  oppositions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
conspires  with  the  attraction  of  the  moon  ;  by 
which  means  the  high  spring-tides  are  formed. 
But  in  the  quadratures  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  water  ndsed  by  the  one  is  depressed  by 
the  other ;  and  hence  the  lower  neap-tides  have 
their  production.  In  a  word,  the  tides  arc 
greatest  in  the  syzigies,  and  least  in  the  qua- 
dratures. 

This  theory  well  understood,  and  the  astro- 
nomical terms  previously  known,  it  may 
readily  be  brought  to  explain  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  the  tides,  if  the  earth  were  covered 
with  a  deep  sea,  and  the  waters  uninfluenced 
by  shoals,  currents,  straits,  or  tempests.  But 
in  every  part  of  the  sea,  near  the  shores,  the 
geographer  must  come  in  to  correct  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  astronomer.  For,  by  reason  of 
the  shallowness  of  some  places,  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  straits  in  others,  there  arises  a 
great  diversity  in  the  eflect,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  place.  In  the  great 
depths  of  the  ocean,  for  instance,  a  very  slow 
and  imperceptible  motion  of  the  whole  body  of 
water  will  suffice  to  raise  its  surface  several 
feet  high ;  but  if  the  same  increase  of  water 
is  to  be  conveyed  through  a  narrow  channel, 
it  must  rush  through  it  with  the  most  impetu- 
ous rapidity.  Thus,  in  the  English  chan- 
nel, and  the  German  ocean,  the  tide  is  found 
to  flow  strongest  in  those  places  that  are  nar- 
row  est ;  the  same  quantity  of  water  being,  in 
this  case,  driven  throtigh  a  smaller  passage. 
It  is  often  seen,  therefore,  pouring  through  a 
strait  with  great  force ;  and,  by  its  rapidity, 
considerably  raised  above  the  surface  of  that 
part  of  the  ocean  into  which  it  runs. 

This  shallowness  and  narrowness  in  many 
parts  of  the  sea,  give  also  rise  to  a  peculiarity 
in  the  tides  of  some  parts  of  the  world.  For 
in  many  places,  and  in  our  own  seas  in  par- 
ticular, the  greatest  swell  of  the  tide  is  not 
while  the  moon  is  in  its  meridian  height,  and 
directly  over  the  place,  but  some  time  after  it 
has  declined  from  thenoe.  The  sea,  in  this 
case,  being  obstructed,  pursues  the  moon  with 
what  despatch  it  can,  but  does  not  arrive  with 
all  its  waters  till  long  after  the  moon  has 
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ceased  to  operate.  Lastly,  from  the  shallow- 
ness  of  the  sea,  and  from  its  being  obstructed 
by  shoals  and  straits,  we  may  account  for  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  sea, 
having  no  sensible  tides.  These,  though  to 
us  they  seem  very  extensive,  are  not  however 
large  enough  to  be  affected  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon ;  and  as  to  their  communication 
with  the  ocean,  through  such  narrow  inlets,  it 
is  impossible,  in  a  few  hours'  time,  that  they 
should  receive  and  return  water  enough  to 
raise  or  depress  them  in  any  considerable  de- 
gree. 

In  general,  therefore,  we  may  observe,  that 
all  tides  are  much  higher, 'and  more  consider- 
able, in  the  torrid  zone,  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
ocean ;  the  sea  in  those  parts  being  ffenerally 
deeper,  and  less  affected  by  changeable  winds, 
or  winding  shores.^  The  greatest  tide  we 
know  of,  IS  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Indus,  where  the  water  rises  thirty  feet  in 
height  How  great,  therefore,  must  have 
been  the  amazement  of  Alexander's  soldiers  at 
so  strange  an  appearance  !  They  who  always 
before  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the  scarcely 
perceptible  risings  of  the  Mediterranean,  or 
the  minute  intumescense  of  the  Black  sea, 
when  made  at  once  spectators  of  a  river  rising 
and  falling  thirty  feet  in  a  few  hours,  must, 
no  doubt,  have  felt  the  most  extreme  awe  and, 
as  we  are  told,'  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  ap- 
prehension. The  tides  are  also  remarkably 
high  on  the  coasts  of  Malay,  in  the  straits  of 
Sunda,in  the  Red  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  along  the  coasts  of  China  and 
Japan,  at  Panama,  and  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 
The  tides  at  Tonquin,  however,  are  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  world.  In  this  part  there 
is  but  one  tide,  and  one  ebb,  in  twenty-four 
hours;  whereas,  as  we  have  said  before,  in 
other  places  there  are  two.  Besides,  there, 
twice  in  each  month,  there  is  no  tide  at  all, 
when  the  moon  is  near  the  equinoctial,  the 
water  being  for  some  time  quite  stagnant 
These,  with  some  other  odd  appearances  at- 
tending the  same  phenomena,  were  considered 
by  many  as  inscrutable  ;  but  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, with  peculiar  sagacity,  adjudged  them  to 
arise  from  the  concurrence  of  two  tides,  one 
from  the  South  sea,  and  the  other  from  the 
Indian  ocean.  Of  each  of  these  tides  there 
come  successively  two  every  day :  two  at  one 
time  greater,  and  two  at  another  that  are  less. 
The  time  between  the  arrival  of  the  two 
greater,  is  considered  by  him  as  high  tide  ; 
the  time  between  the  two  lesser,  as  ebb.  In 
short,  with  this  clue,  that  great  mathematician 
solved  every  appearance,  and  so  established 
his  theory  as  to  silence  every  opposer. 

This  fluctuation  of  the  sea  from  the  tides, 
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produces  another,  and  more  constant  rotation 
of  its  waters,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  in  this 
respect  following  the  course  of  the  moon.  This 
may  be  considered  as  one  great  and  general 
current  of  the  waters  of  the  sea  ;  and  althougb 
it  be  not  every  where  distinguishable,  it  is 
nevertheless  every  where  existent,  except  when 
opposed  by  some  particular  current  or  eddy, 
produced  by  partial  and  local  causes.  This 
tendency  of  the  sea  towards  the  west,  is  plainly 
perceivable  in  all  the  great  straits  of  the  ocean ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  those  of  Magellan,  where 
the  tide  running  in  from  the  east,  rises  twenty 
feet  high,  and  continues  flowing  six  boars ; 
whereas  the  ebb  continues  but  two  hours, 
and  the  current  is  directed  to  the  west  This 
proves  that  the  flux  is  not  equal  to  the  reflux ; 
and  that  from  both  results  a  motion  of  the  sea 
westward,  which  is  more  powerful  during  the 
time  of  the  flux  than  the  reflux. 

But  this  motion  westward  has  been  sensibly 
observed  by  navigators,  in  their  passage  back 
from  India  to  Madagascar,  and  so  on  to 
Africa.  In  the  great  Pacific  ocean  also  it  is 
very  perceivable ;  but  the  places  where  it  is 
most  obvious,  are,  as  was  said,  in  those  straits 
which  join  one  ocean  to  another.  In  the 
straits  between  the  Maldivia  islands,  in  the 

fulf  of  Mexico,  between  Cuba  and  Jucatan. 
n  the  straits  of  the  gulf  of  Paria*  the  motioi* 
is  so  violent,  that  it  hath  received  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Dragon  8  mouth..  Northward,  in 
the  sea  of  Canada,  in  Waigat's  straits,  in  the 
straits  of  Java,  and,  in  short,  in  every  strait 
where  the  ocean  on  one  part  pours  into  the 
ocean  on  the  other.  In  this  manner,  therefore, 
is  the  sea  carried  with  an  unceasing  circula- 
tion round  the  globe ;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
its  waters  are  pushed  backward  and  forward 
with  the  tide,  they  have  thus  a  progressive 
current  to  the  west,  which  though  less  observ. 
able,  is  not  the  less  real. 

Beside  these  two  general  motions  of  the 
sea,  there  are  others  which  are  particular  to 
many  parts  of  it,  and  are  called  currents. 
These  are  found  to  run  in  all  directions^  east, 
west,  north,  and  south;  being  formed,  as  was 
said  above,  by  various  causes ;  the  prominence 
of  the  shores,  the  narrowness  of  the  straits, 
the  variations  of  the  wind,  and  the  inequal. 
ities  at  the  bottom.  These,  though  no  great 
object  to  the  philosopher,  as  their  causes  are 
generally  local  and  obvious,  are  nevertheless 
of  tlie  most  material  consequence  to  the  mari- 
ner;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  he 
could  never  succeed.  It  often  has  happened, 
that  when  a  ship  has  unknowingly  got  into 
one  of  these,  every  thing  seems  to  go  forward 
with  success,  the  mariners  suppose  themselves 
every  hour  approaching  their  wished-for  port, 
the  wind  fills  their  sails,  and  the  ship's  prow 
seems  to  divide  the  water;  but,  at  last  by 
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miserable  experience  they  find  that,  instead 
of  going  forward,  they  have  been  all  the  time 
reiceding.  The  business  of  currents  therefore, 
makes  a  considerable  article  in  narigation ; 
and  the  direction  of  their  stream,  and  their 
rapidity,  has  been  carefully  set  down.  This 
some  do  by  the  observation  of  the  surface  of 
the  cnrrent;  or  by  the  driving  of  the  froth 
along  the  shore ;  or  by  throwing  out  what  is 
called  the  log-Une,  witii  a  buoy  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  by  the  direction  and  motion  of 
this,  they  judge  of  the  setting  and  rapidity  of 
the  current 

These  currents  are  generally  found  to  be 
most  violent  under  the  equator,  where  indeed 
all  the  motions  of  the  ocean  are  roost  perceiv- 
able.   Along  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  if  a  ship 
happens  to  overshoot  the  mouth  of  any  river 
it  is  bound  to,  the  current  prevents  its  return  ; 
^  that  it  is  obliged  to  steer  out  to  sea,  and 
lake  a  large  compass,  in  order  to  correct  the 
I'oraier  mistake.     These  set  in  a  contrary  di. 
rection  to  the  general  motion  of  the  sea  west- 
ward; and  that  so  strongly,  that  a  passage 
which,  with  the  current,  is  made  in  two  days, 
is  with  difficulty   performed  in    six  weeks 
against  it      However,   they  do  not  extend 
above  twenty  leagues  from  the  coast;  and 
sliips  going  to  the  East  Indies,  take  care  not 
to  come  within  the  sphere  of  their  action.     At 
Samatra,  the  currents,  which  are  extremely 
npid,  ran  from  south  to  north ;  there  are  also 
itnmg  currents  between  Madagascar  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.     On  the  western  coast 
of  America,  the  currents  always  run  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  where  a  south  wind,  con- 
tinually blowing,  most  probably  occasions  this 
phenomenon.    But  the  currrents  that  are  most 
remarkable,  are  those  continually  flowing  into 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  both  from  the  ocean 
by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  at  its  other  ex- 
tremity, from  the  Euxine  sea  by  the  Archipel- 
^Q.    rliis  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  ap. 
(Karances  in  nature ;  this  large  sea  receiving 
not  only  the  numerous  rivers  that  fall  into  it, 
3Qch  as  the  Nile,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po, 
but  also  a  very  great  influx  from  the  Euxine 
Ka  on  one  part,  and  the  ocean  on  the  other. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  seen  to  return  none  of 
those  waters  it  is  thus  known  to  receive.    Out- 
lets running  from  it  there  are  none ;  no  rivers 
but  such  as  bring  it  fresh  supplies ;  no  straits 
but  what  arc  constantly  pouring  their  waters 
into  it:  it  has,  therefore,  been  the  wonder  of 
'ttnkind  in  every  age,  how,  and  by  what 
means,  this  vast  concourse  of  waters  are  dis. 
pnsed  of ;  or  how  this  sea,  which  is  always 
receiving,  and  never  returning,  is  no  way 
faller  than  before.     In  order  to  account  for 
this,  some  have  said,  that  the  water  was  re- 
conveyed  by  subterraneous  passages  into  the 
Ked  SetL,    There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Ara- 


bian caliph  who  caught  a  dolphin  in  this  sea ; 
admiring  the  beauty  of  which,  he  let  it  go 
affain,  having  previously  marked  it  by  a  ring 
of  iron.  Some  time  after  a  dolphin  was 
caught  in  the  Red  sea,  and  quickly  known 
by  the  rine  to  be  the  same  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  Mediterranean  before.  Such, 
however,  as  have  not  been  willing  to  found 
their  opinions  upon  a  story,  have  attempted 
to  account  for  the  disposal  of  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  by  evaporation.  For  this 
purpose  they  have  entered  into  long  calcula- 
tions upon  the  extent  of  its  surface,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  that  would  be  raised  from 
such  a  surface  in  a  year.  They  then  com- 
pute  how  much  water  runs  in  by  its  rivers 
and  straits  in  that  time;  and  find,  that  the 
quantity  exhausted  by  evaporation,  greatly 
exceeds  the  quantity  supplied  by  rivers  and 
seas.  This  solution,  no  doubt,  would  be  satis- 
factory, did  not  the  ocean,  and  the  Euxine, 
evaporate  as  well  as  the  Mediterranean  :  and 
as  these  are  subject  to  the  same  drain,  it  must 
follow,  that  all  the  seas  will  in  this  respect 
be  upon  a  par ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  be 
some  other  cause  for  this  unperceived  drain, 
and  continual  supply.  This  seems  to  be 
satisfactorily  enough  accounted  for  by  Dr 
Smith,  who  supposes  an  under  current  run- 
ning through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  carry 
out  as  much  water  into  the  ocean,  as  the 
upper  current  continually  carries  in  from  it. 
To  confirm  this,  he  observes,  that  nearer 
home,  between  the  North  and  the  South  Fore- 
land, the  tide  is  known  to  run  one  way  at 
top,  and  the  ebb  another  way  at  bottom. 
This  double  current  he  also  confirms  by  an 
experiment  communicated  to  him  by  an  able 
seaman,  who  being  with  one  of  the  king's 
frigates  in  the  Baltic,  found  he  went  with  his 
boat  into  the  mid-stream,  and  was  carried 
violently  by  the  current;  upon  which  a 
basket  was  sunk,  with  a  large  cannon-ball, 
to  a  certain  depth  of  water,  which  gave  a 
check  to  the  boat's  motion :  as  the  basket 
sunk  still  lower,  the  boat  was  driven,  by  the 
force  of  the  water  below,  against  the  upper 
current;  and  the  lower  the  basket  was  let 
down,  the  stronger  the  under  current  was 
found,  and  the  quicker  was  the  boat's  motion 
against  the  upper  stream,  which  seemed  not 
to  be  above  four  fathom  deep.  From  hence 
we  may  readily  infer,  that  the  same  cause 
may  operate  at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar ;  and 
that  while  the  Mediterranean  seems  replen- 
ishing  at  top,  it  may  be  emptying  at  bottom.' 

>  It  is  well  known  that  a  powerful  current  sets  con- 
stantly from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
its  influence  extends  along  the  whole  southern  borders 
of  that  sea,  and  even  to  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor. 
Captain  Smyth  found,  during  his  survey,  that  the  cen- 
tral current  ran  constantly  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to 
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The  number  of  the  currents  at  sea  are  im. 
possible  to  be  recoitnted,  nor  indeed  are  they 
always  known  ;  new  ones  are  daily  produced 
by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  as  quickly  dis- 

•ix  m!lM  an  how*  eastward  into  the  Mediterranean,  the 
body  of  water  being  three  miles  and  a  half  wide.  But 
there  are  also  two  lateral  currents — one  on  the  European, 
and  one  on  the  African  side :  each  of  them  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  broad,  and  flowing  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  the  central  stream.  These  lateral  currents  ebb 
and  flow  with  the  tide,  setting  alternately  into  the 
Mediterranean  and  into  the  AUantic.  The  excess  of 
water  constantly  flowing  in  is  reiy  great,  and  there  is 
only  one  cause  to  which  this  can  be  attributed,  the  loss 
of  water  in  the  Mediterranean  by  evaporation.  That 
the  level  of  this  sea  should  be  considerably  depressed 
by  this  means  is  quite  conceivable,  since  we  know  that 
the  winds  blowing  from  the  shores  of  Africa  are  hot 
and  dry ;  and  hygrometrical  experiments  recently  made 
in  Malta  and  other  places,  show  that  the  mean  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  air  investing  the  Mediterranean  is 
equal  only  to  one  half  of  that  in  the  atmosphere  of  Eng- 
land. The  temperature  also  of  the  great  inland  sea  is 
upon  an  averap  higher,  by  3(«  of  Fahrenheit,  than  the 
hrestem  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  must  greatly 
promote  its  evaporation.  The  Black  Sea  being  situated 
in  a  higher  latitode,  and  being  the  receptacle  of  rivers 
flowing  from  the  north,  is  much  colder,  and  its  expen- 
diture far  less;  accordingly,  it  does  not  draw  any  supply 
from  tbe  Mediterranean,  but,  on  the  contrary,  contributes 
to  it  by  a  current  flowing  into  it  for  the  most  part  of  the 
year,  through  the  Dardanelles. 

It  is,  however,  objected,  that  evaporation  carries  away 
ooly  fresh  water,  and  that  the  current  from  the  AUantic 
is  continually  bringing  in  salt  water :  why,  then,  do 
not  the  component  parts  of  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean vary  ?  or  how  can  they  remain  so  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ocean  ?  Some  have  imagined  that 
the  excess  of  salt  might  be  carried  away  by  an  onderw 
current  running  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  superior ; 
and  this  hypothesis  appeared  to  receive  confirmation 
from  a  late  discovery  that  the  water  taken  up  about 
fifty  miles  within  the  Straits,  from  a  depth  of  670 
fiithoms,  contained  a  quantity  of  salt  ftmr  ihnes  greater 
than  the  water  of  the  suiiace.  Dr  WoUaston,  who 
analysed  this  water  obtained  by  Captain  Smyth,  truly 
inferred  that  an  under-current  of  such  denser  water, 
flowing  outward,  if  of  equal  breadth  and  depth  with  the 
current  near  the  surface,  would  carry  out  as  much  salt 
below  as  is  brought  in  above,  although  it  moved  with 
leas  than  ono-fourth  part  of  the  velocity,  and  would 
thus  prevent  a  perpetual  increase  of  saltness  in  the 
Mediterranean  beyond  that  existing  in  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  also  remarked  by  others,  that  the  result  would  be 
the  same  if,  the  swiftness  being  equal,  tbe  inferior  cur. 
rent  had  only  a  fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  superior. 
At  the  same  time  there  appeared  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  great  specific  gravity  was  only  acquired  by 
water  at  immense  depths ;  for  two  specimens  of  the 
water,  taken  at  the  distance  of  some  hundred  miles 
from  the  Straits,  and  at  depths  of  400,  and  even  450 
fathoms,  were  found  by  Dr  Wollaston  not  to  exceed  in 
density  that  of  many  ordinary  samples  of  sea-water. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  can  now  prove  that  the  vast 
amount  of  salt  brought  into  the  Mediterranean  does  not 
pass  out  again  by  the  Straits.  For  it  appears  by  Captain 
Smyth's  soundings,  which  Dr  Wollaston  had  not  seen, 
that  between  the  Capes  of  Trafalgar  and  Spartel,  which 
are  twenty-two  miles  apart,  and  where  the  Straits  are 
shallowest,  the  deepest  part,  which  is  on  the  side  of 
Cape  Spartel,  is  only  eSO  fathoms.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent  that  if  water  sinks  in  certain  parts  at  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  its  specific 


appear.  When  a  regular  current  is  opposed 
by  another  in  a  narrow  strait,  or  where  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  is  very  uneven,  a  whirlpool 
is  often  formed.     These  were  formerly  coo- 

gravity,  to  greater  dep^  than  t26  fctboms,  it  caa 
never  flow  out  again  into  tlie  AdaoUc,  sinec  it  bhr 
be  stopped  by  the  submarias  barrier  wlJch  crones  tk 
shallowest  part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  Idea  of  the  existence  of  a  counter-current,  it  i 
certain  depth,  first  originated  in  the  following  arcam- 
stance.  M.  Do  I'Aigto*  commander  ef  n  privstee 
called  the  Pheenix,  el Maneillai,  gave  chaae  to  aDmck 
merchant-ahip,  near  Centa  Pohnt^  and  coming  up  wiiii 
her  in  the  middle  of  the  gut,  between  Tarilb  asd 
Tangier,  gave  her  one  broadside,  which  directly  mak 
her.  A  few  days  after,  the  Sunk  ship,  with  Iker  evp 
of  brandy  and  oil,  was  east  asiioro  nesr  Taikgier,  vfaica 
is  at  least  lour  leagues  to  the  westward  of  tiM  plan 
where  she  went  down,  and  directly  against  tha  tutngih 
of  the  central  current.  This  &ct«  however,  aflords  o* 
evidence  of  an  under-current,  because  the  ship,  when  it 
approached  the  coast,  would  necessarily  be  vHthln  tbr 
influence  ef  a  lateral  cnrrsnty  which,  nmning  westwani 
twioo  eveiy  twenty-four  ikMir%  might  have  bmnght  bsct 
the  vessel  to  Tangier. 

Wliat,  then,  becomes  of  the  excess  of  salt  ? — for  tha 
is  an  inquiry  of  the  highest  geological  interest  Tbt 
Rhone,  the  Pe,  and  many  hundred  minor  streams  sou 
springs,  pour  annually  into  the  Meditemncaa  hrp 
quantities  of  carboQato  of  lime,  together  with  irw. 
magnesia,  silica,  alumina,  sulphur,  and  other  mincm 
iogredients,  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution.  To  expla-o 
why  tbe  influx  of  this  matter  does  not  alter  the  composv 
tioo  of  this  sea  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  difficnltf ; 
for  it  is  known  that  calcareous  rocks  are  liormlng  in  Ike 
delU  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coast  af 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  other  localities.  PrecipiUtloo  te 
acknowledged  to  be  the  means  whereby  the  nr^vs 
mineral  matter  is  disposed  of,  after  the  consumptico  of 
a  certain  portion  in  the  secretions  of  testacoa,  acM^kytas. 
and  other  marine  animals.  But  beibre  muriate  of  soda 
can,  in  like  manner,  be  precipitated,  the  whole  Medi- 
terranean ought,  it  is  said,  to  become  as  much  5aturai«i* 
with  salt  as  Lake  Aral,  the  Dead  Sea,  or  the  brin«- 
springs  of  Cheshire. 

It  is  undoubtedly  tnte,  in  regard  to  small  bodies  «f 
water,  that  every  particle  must  be  fully  satuiatsd  wHIi 
muriate  of  soda  before  a  single  crystal  of  salt  can  be 
formed :  such  is  probably  the  case  in  all  natural  salt«nn$; 
such  for  example  as  those  described  by  travellers  ts 
occurring  on  the  western  borders  ef  tin  Blark  Sea, 
where  extensive  marslMs  ars  said  to  be  covered  by  thin 
films  of  salt  after  a  rapid  evaporation  of  se»-water.  Tie 
salt  Hangi  of  the  Rhone,  where  salt  has  sometimes  been 
precipitated  in  considerable  abundance,  have  beeo  tireadj 
mentioned.  But  whether  it  be  necessary  that  trtrj 
part  of  a  sea  of  enormoos  depth  should  be  fully  satiirat«l 
before  any  precipitate  can  take  plaoe^  is  a  question  ti 
some  difficulty.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Straits  a 
Gibraltar,  where  they  are  about  nine  miles  broad,  be- 
tween the  tsle  of  Tariflk  and  Alcanar  Point,  tbe  depth 
varies  from  160  to  500  ihthoms :  but  between  OibFaiar 
and  Ceuta,  Captain  Smyth  sounded  to  the  enormoos 
depth  of  960  fathoms ;  where  he  fsuod  a  gravelly  bottov), 
with  fragments  of  broken  shells.  Saussure  sounded  ta 
the  depth  of  two  thousand  feet,  within  a  few  yards  oi 
the  shore,  at  Nice,  and  M.  B^rard  has  lately  fathomed 
to  the  depth  of  more  than  six  thousand  leet  in  tennl 
places  without  reaching  the  bottom. 

The  central  abysses  of  this  sea  are  in  ail  likelibood 
at  least  as  deep  as  the  Alps  are  high,  and,  as  at  tiie 
depth  of  seven  hundred  fathoms  onl^,  water  has  be«n 
found  to  contain  a  proportion  of  salt  four  times  greater 
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sidered  aj»  the  moat  fornudable  obstrucdons  to 
navigation ;  and  the  ancient  poeta  and  histo. 
riana  speak  of  them  with  terror;   they  are 
described  ae  swallowing  up  ships,  and  dash- 
ing them  against  the  rocks  at  the  bottom; 
appreheosioQ  did  not  fail  to  add  imaginary 
teriDrs  io  the  description,  and  placed  at  the 
centre  of  the  whirlpool  a  dreadful  den»  fraught 
with  monsters  whose  bowlings  seryed  to  add 
new  horrors   to  the  dashings  of  the  deep. 
Mankind  at   pceasnt,  however,  view  these 
eddies  of  the  sea  widi  very  little  apjNrehen* 
sion;  and  some  have  wondered  how  the  an- 
dents  could  have  so  much  overoharged  their 
descriptions.     But  all  this  is  very  naturally 
accounted  for.     In  those  times  when  naviga- 
tioD  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  slightest  con- 
coasioo  of  the  waves  generally  sent  the  poor 
ftdveDturer  to  the  bottom,  it  is  not  to  be  won. 
dered  at  that  he  was  terrified  at  the  violent 
agitations  in  ooe  of  these.     When  his  little 
s^p,  but  ill  fitted  for  opposing  the  fury  of 
the  sea,  was  got  within  the  vortex,  there  was 
then  no  possibility  of  ever  returning.     To 
add  to  the  fatality,  they  were  always  near 
die  shore ;  and  along  the  shore  was  the  only 
place  where  this  ill^rovided  mariner  durst 
venture  to  sail.    These  were,  therefore,  dread- 

than  It  the  tnuUce,  we  may  presume  that  the  excea 
of  salt  may  be  much  greater  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
onles.  After  eTaporation,  the  sarface  water  tMComes 
npregnated  with  a  alight  excess  of  ealt,  and  Us  spedftc 
erairi^  being  thus  increased,  it  instanUy  iiils  to  the 
b«ttfiinr  while  lighter  water  rises  to  the  top,  or  flows  in 
l^nlly,  being  always  supplied  by  rivers  and  the  cur. 
rtnt  inm  the  Atlantic.  The  heavier  fluid,  when  it 
vrires  at  the  bolUHB,  cannot  stop  If  it  can  gain  access 
ta  any  Ivwar  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  nol  praviously 
oco^ioA  by  water  of  the  same  density.  In  this  manner 
titt  bottom  of  the  nethermost  submarine  abysses  must 
uinually  receive  new  supplies  of  brine,  while  the  water 
at  the  fiorhce,  being  incessantly  renewed  by  rivers  and 
^  canrent  kom  tiw  ocean,  can  never  become  satu- 
rated. 

How  hr  this  acemnulation  of  brine  can  extend  before 

the  ioferior  strata  will  part  with  any  of  their  salt,  and 

wbu  difference  In  such  a  chemical  process  the  immense 

P>^i>are  ef  the  incumbent  ocean  might  occasion,  are 

qmaiuus  wUdi  cannot  be  answened  in  the  present  state 

<if  aeieace.     There  Is  also  another  curious  topio  of 

escalation;  what  changes  may  be  eflected  by  volcanic 

i^at,  so  active  in  many  parts  of  the  bottom  of  the  Medi- 

^^(Taaeu).    A  submarine  hot-spring  or  stufa  would  give 

1^  to  a  new  set  of  phenomena.     But  peihaps  it  may 

bt  aid  tliat  Iheir  efieot  woidd  only  be  to  cause  ascend- 

'"S  ud  descending  ourrents,  and  thereby  to  promote 

^  intermixture  of  the  upper  and  lower  waters  of  the 

^^    A  iol&tara,  or  rent  through  which  inflammable 

P*Q  are  continually  escaping,  might  certainly  ccmvert 

Ka.«iKer  into  steam;  and  in  this  ease  salt  would  be 

Pnciritated  hi  the  space  from  which  the  steam  was 

*>peUed.    Additional  supplies  of  water  might  then  find 

^ir  way  into  the  fissure,  being  injected  Into  every 

P^  of  the  rock  by  the  vast  pressure  of  the  incumbent 

"one.    li;  by  a  repetition  of  this  process,  the  cavity 

"vailiHad  with  salt,  other  crystals  ef  the  same  mineral 

^*aald  more  easOy  be  formed  from  a  solution,  and  might 

^  Vnad  ilcng  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     Yet  even  in 


ful  impediments  to  his  navigation ;  for  if  he 
attempted  to  pass  between  them  and  the 
shore,  he  was  sometimes  sucked  in  by  the 
eddy ;  and  if  he  attempted  to  avoid  them  out 
at  sea,  he  was  often  sunk  by  the  storm.  But 
in  our  time,  and  in  our  present  improved 
state  of  navigation,  Charybdis,  and  the  Euri- 
pus,  with  all  the  other  irregular  currents  of 
the  Mediterranean,  are  no  longer  formidable. 
Mr  Addison,  not  attending  to  this  train  of 
thinking,  upon  passing  through  the  straits  of 
Sicily,  was  surprised  at  the  little  there  was 
of  terror  in  the  present  appearance  of  ScyJJa 
and  Charybdis ;  and  seems  to  be  of  opinicwi, 
that  their  agitations  are  much  diminished 
since  the  times  of  antiquity.  In  fact,  from 
the  reasons  above,  all  the  wonders  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  are  described  in  much 
higher  colours  than  they  merit,  to  us  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  more  magnificent  terrors 
of  the  ocean.  The  Mediterranean  is  one  of 
the  smoothest  and  most  gentle  seas  in  the 
world ;  its  tides  are  scarcely  perceivable, 
except  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  and  shipwrecks 
are  len  known  there  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world. 

It  is  in  the  ocean,  therefore,  that  these 
whirlpools  are  particularly  dangerous,  where 

this  case  it  should  seem  that  the  fluid  must  first  be  fully 
saturated  with  muriate  of  soda. 

In  regard  to  the  prebSble  origin  of  those  centinueus 
masses  of  rook-salt  which  we  And  ia  Peland,  Httagarf, 
Transylvania,  and  Spain,  geologists  have  entertained 
very  diflerent  opinions;  but  the  theory  which  has  ob- 
tained most  favour  in  latter  times  attributes  them  not  to 
precipitation  from  an  aqueous  menstruum,  but  to  subli- 
mation from  volcanic  exhalations  rising  from  belotw, 
which  insinuate  themselves  into  rents  and  vacuities, 
caused  by  the  fracture  and  decomposition  of  rocks. 

The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  said  to  become  gradually 
wider  by  the  wearing  down  <tf  the  diflk  on  each  side  at 
many  points ;  and  the  current  sets  skmg  the  coast  of 
Africa  so  as  to  cause  considerable  inroads  In  various 
parts,  particularly  near  Carthage.  Near  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  at  Abouldr,  the  coast  was  greatly 
devastated  In  the  year  1784,  when  a  small  island  wa« 
nearly  consumed.  By  a  series  of  similar  operaUons,  tlio 
old  sites  of  the  cities  of  Nicepdis,  Tapoaiils,  Parva,  and 
Canopus,  have  beoome  a  sand>bank. 

it  frequently  happens,  where  the  sea  Is  encroaching 
on  a  coast,  that  perpendicular  cliffs  of  considerable 
height,  composed  of  loose  sand,  supply,  as  they  crumble 
away,  large  qnantities  of  fine  sand,  w^ioh  being  in  mid- 
air when  detached,  are  canied  by  the  winds  to  great 
distances,  /covering  the  land  or  barring  up  the  nuwtlis 
of  estuaries.  This  is  exemplified  in  Poole  Bay,  in 
Hampshire,  and  in  many  points  of  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
and  SnflToIk.  But  a  violent  wind  wiH  sometimes  drift 
the  sand  of  a  sea  beach,  and  eacfy  it  up  with  firagmenie 
of  shells  to  great  heights,  as  in  the  esse  of  the  sands  W 
Barry,  at  Uie  northern  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay, 
where  hills  of  this  origin  attain  the  height  of  140  feet. 

On  the  coast  of  France  and  Holland  long  chains  of 
these  dunes  have  been  formed  in  many  parts,  and  often 
give  rise  to  very  important  geologica  changes,  by 
damming  up  the  mouths  of  estuaries,  and  preventing 
the  free  ingress  of  the  tides,  or  free  efflux  of  river 
water. — LytU's  Oeologp. 
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the  tides  are  violent,  and  the  tempests  fierce. 
To  mention  only  one,  that  called  iAe  MaeU 
iiroomy  upon  the  coasts  of  Norway,  which  is 
considered  as  the  most  dreadful  and  voracious 
in  the  world.  The  name  it  has  received  from 
the  natives,  signifies  the  navel  of  the  $ea:  since 
they  suppose  that  a  great  share  of  the  water 
of  the  sea  is  sucked  up  and  discharged  by 
its  vortex.  A  minute  description  of  the  in- 
ternal parts  is  not  to  be  expected,  since  none 
who  were  there  ever  returned  to  bring  back 
information.  The  body  of  the  waters  that 
form  this  whirlpool,  are  extended  in  a  circle 
above  thirteen  miles  in  circumference.^  In 
the  midst  of  this  stands  a  rock,  aeainst  which 
the  tide  in  its  ebb  is  dashed  witn  inconceiv- 
able fury.  At  this  time  it  instantly  swallows 
up  all  things  that  come  within  the  sphere  of 
its  violence,  trees,  timber,  and  shipping.  No 
skill  in  the  mariner,  nor  strength  of  rowing, 
can  work  an  escape :  the  sailor  at  the  helm 
finds  the  ship  at  first  go  in  a  current  opposite 
to  his  intentions;  his  vessel's  motion,  though 
slow  in  the  beginning,  becomes  every  moment 
more  rapid ;  it  goes  round  in  circles  still  nar- 
rower, and  narrower,  till  at  last  it  is  dashed 
against  the  rocks,  and  instantly  disappears : 
nor  is  it  seen  again  for  six  hours ;  till  the  tide 
flowing,  it  is  vomited  forth  with  the  same 
violence  with  which  it  was  drawn  in.  The 
noise  of  this  dreadful  vortex  still  farther  con- 
tributes  to  increase  its  terror,  which,  with  the 
dashing  of  the  waters,  and  the  dreadful  valley, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  caused  by  their  circu- 
lation, makes  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
objects  in  nature. 


CHAP.  XVIL 


OF  TUE  CHANGES  PBODUCED  BY  THE  SEA 
UPON  THE  EARTU.' 


FaoM  what  has  been  &aid,  as  well  of  the 
earth  as  of  the  sea,  they  both  appear  to  be  in 
continual  fl.uctuation.  The  earth,  the  com- 
mon promptuary  that  supplies  subsistence  to 
men,  animals,  and  vegetables,  is  continually 
furnishing  its  stores  to  their  support  But 
the  matter  which  is  thus  derived  from  it,  is 
soon  restored,  and  laid  down  again  to  be  pre* 
pared  for  fresh  mutations.  The  transmigra. 
tion  of  souls  is,  no  doubt,  false  and  whimsical ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
transmigration  of  bodies ;  the  spoils  of  the 
meanest  reptile  may  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
prince;  and,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  poet  has 

^  Kircher,  Mund.  Subt.  vol  i.  p.  156. 
'  Some  of  these  changes  are  described  in  the  geologi- 
cal Notes  to  a  preceding  chapter. 


it,  the  body  of  Cassar  may  be  employed  is 
stopping  a  beer.barrel.  Prom  this,  and  othtr 
causes,  therefore,  the  earth  is  in  oontinual 
change.  Its  internal  fires,  the  deviation  of 
its  rivers,  and  the  falling  of  its  mountains, 
are  daily  altering  its  surface  ;  and  geograpfar 
can  scarcely  recollect  the  lakes  and  the  v&i- 
leys  that  history  once  described. 

But  these  changes  are  nothing  to  the  in. 
stability  of  the  ocean.  It  would  seem  that 
inquietude  was  as  natural  to  it  as  its  floiditY. 
It  is  first  seen  with  a  constant  and  equable 
motion  going  towards  the  west ;  the  tides 
then  interrupt  this  progression,  and  for  a  tine 
drive  the  waters  in  a  contrary  direction 
besides  these  agitations,  the  currents  act 
their  part  in  a  smaller  sphere,  being  gene- 
rally greatest  where  the  other  motions  of  the 
sea  are  least ;  namely,  nearest  the  shore ;  the 
winds  also  contribute  their  share  in  this  uni- 
versal fluctuation ;  so  that  scarcely  any  part 
of  the  sea  is  wholly  seen  to  stagnate. 

Nil  enim  quiesclt,  undis  Impellitur  niida, 
£t  spiritus  et  caior  toto  le  oorpore  miscent. 

As  this  great  element  is  thus  changed,  tnd 
continually  labouring  internally,  it  may  be 
readily  supposed  that  it  produces  correspon' 
dent  changes  upon  its  shores,  and  those  parts 
of  the  earth  subject  to  its  influence.  In  fact, 
it  is  every  day  making  considerable  altera* 
tions,  either  by  overflowing  its  shores  in  one 
place,  Or  deserting  them  in  others  ;  by  cover- 
ing over  whole  tracts  of  country  that  were 
cultivated  and  peopled,  at  one  time ;  or  b? 
leaving  its  bed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation,  and  to  supply  a  new 
theatre  for  human  industry,  at  another. 

In  this  struggle  between  the  earth  and  tb« 
sea  for  dominion,  the  greatest  number  of  oar 
shores  seem  to  defy  the  whole  rage  of  the 
waves,  both  by  their  height,  and  the  rock? 
materials  of  which  thev  are  composed.  The 
coasts,  of  Italy,  for  instance,  are  bordered 
with  rocks  of  marble  of  different  kinds,  the 
quarries  of  which  may  easily  be  distinguished 
at  a  distance  from  sea,  and  appear  like  per- 
pendicular columns  of  the  most  beaotift/i 
kinds  of  marble,  ranged  along  the  shore.  In 
general,  the  coasts  of  France,  from  Brest  to 
Bourdeaux,  are  composed  of  rocks;*  as  are 
also  those  of  Spain  and  England,  which  d^ 
fend  the  land,  and  only  are  interrupted,  bere 
and  there,  to  give  an  egress  to  rivers,  and  to 
grant  the  conveniences  of  bays  and  harbours 
to  our  shipping.  It  may  in  general  be  re- 
marked, that  wherever  the  sea  is  most  violent 
and  furious,  there  the  boldest  shores,  and  of 
the  most  compact  materials,  are  found  to  op- 
pose it.     There  are  many  shores  several  bun- 

s  Buffon^Tol.  ii.  p.  199 
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dred  feet  perpendicular,  against  which  the 
sea,  when  swollen  with  tides  or  storms,  ris^s 
and  beats  with  inconceivable  fary.  In  the 
Orkneys,  ^  where  the  shores  are  thus  formed, 
it  aometimeSy  when  agitated  by  a  storm,  rises 
two  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  and  dashes 
ap  its  spray,  together  with  sand  and  other 
substances  that  compose  its  bottom,  upon  land, 
like  showers  of  rain. 

Prom  hence,  therefore,  we   may  conceive 
bow  the  Yiolenoe  of  the  sea,  and  the  boldness 
of  the  shore,  may  be  said  to  have  made  each 
other.     Where  die  sea  meets  no  obstacles,  it 
spreads  its  waters  with  a  gentle  intumescence, 
till  all  its  power  is  destroyed,  by  wanting 
depth  to  aid  the  motion.     But  when  its  pro- 
gress is  checked  in  the  midst,  by  the  promin- 
ence of  rocks,  or  the  abrupt  elevation  of  the 
land,  it  dashea  with  all  the  force  of  its  depth 
against  the  obstacle,  and  forms,  by  its  repeated 
violence,  that  abruptness  of  the  shore  which 
confines  its  impetuosity.     Where  the  sea  is 
extremely  deep,  or  very  much  vexed  by  tem- 
pests, it  is  no  small  obstacle  that  can  confine 
its  rage  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  see  the  bold- 
est shores  projected  against  the  deepest  waters ; 
ail  less  impediments  having  long  since  been 
lunnounted  and  washed  away.     Perhaps  of 
all  the  shores  in  the  world,  there  is  not  one  so 
bigh  as  that  on  the  west  of  St  Kilda,  which, 
upon  a  late  admeasurement,'  was  found  to  be 
six  hundred  fathoms  perpendicular  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea.     Here  also,  the  sea  is  deep, 
turbulent,  and   stormy;   so  diat  it   requires 
great  force  in  the  shore  to  oppose  its  violence. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  particularly 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  shores, 
though  not  high  above  water,  are  generally 
very  deep,  and  consequently  the  waves  roll 
tgainst  the  land  with  great  weight  and  irre- 
gularity.    This  rising  of  the  waves  against 
the  shore,  is  called  by  mariners  the  surf  of 
the  tea  i  and  in  shipwrecks  is  generally  fatal 
to  such  as  attempt  to  swim  on  shore.     In  this 
case  no  dexterity  in  the  swimmer,  no  float  he 
can  use,  neither  swimming-girdle  nor  cork- 
jacket,  will  save   him;   the  weight  of   the 
superincumbent  waves  breaks  upon  him  at 
once,  and   crushes  him   with    certain   ruin. 
Some  few  of  the  natives,  however,  have  the 
^t  of  swimmine   and  of  navigating   their 
little  boats  near  those  shores,  where  an  Euro- 
pean is  sure  of  instant  destruction. 

In  places  where  the  force  of  the  sea  is  less 
violent,  or  its  tides  less  rapid,  the  shores  are 
generally  seen  to  descend  with  a  more  gradual 
declirity.  Over  these,  the  waters  of  the  tide 
steal  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  cover- 
ing them  for  a  large  extent,  and  leaving  them 
bare  on  its  recess.     Upon  these  shores,  as  was 


*  BufioD,  p.  191. 
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said«  the  sea  seldom  beats  with  any  great  vio- 
lence, as  a  large  wave  has  not  depth  sufiicient 
to  float  it  onwards,  so  that  here  onlv  are  to  be 
seen  gentle  surges  making  calmly  towards 
land,  and  lessening  as  they  approach.  As 
the  sea,  in  the  former  description,  is  generally 
seen  to  present  prospects  of  tumult  and  up- 
roar, here  it  more  usually  exhibits  a  scene  of 
repose  and  tranquil  beauty.  Its  waters  which , 
when  surveyed  from  the  precipice,  aflforded  a 
muddy  greenish  hue,  arising  from  their  depth 
and  position  to  the  eye,'  when  regarded  from 
a  shelving  shore,  wear  the  colour  of  the  sky, 
and  seem  rising  to  meet  it.  The  deafening 
noise  of  the  deep  sea,  is  here  converted  into 
gentle  murmurs ;  instead  of  the  waters  dash- 
ing  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  it  advances 
and  recedes,  still  going  forward,  but  with  just 
force  enough  to  push  its  weeds  and  shells,  by 
insensible  approaches,  to  the  shore. 

There  are  other  shores,  beside  those  already 
described,  which  either  have  been  raised  by 
art,  to  oppose  the  sea's  approaches,  or,  from 
the  sea's  gaining  ground,  are  threatened  with 
imminent  destruction.  The  sea's  being  thus 
seen  to  give  and  take  away  lands  at  pleasure, 
is,  without  question,  one  of  the  most  extraor. 
dinary  considerations  in  all  natural  history. 
In  some  places  it  is  seen  to  obtain  the  supe- 
riority by  slow  and  certain  approaches ;  or  to 
burst  in  at  once,  and  overwhelm  all  things  in 
undistinguished  destruction;  in  other  places 
it  departs  from  its  shores,  and  where  its  waters 
have  been  known  to  rage,  it  leaves  fields 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure. 

The  formation  of  new  lands  by  the  sea's 
continually  bringing  its  sediment  to  one  place, 
and  by  the  accumulation  of  its  sands  in  an. 
other,  is  easily  conceived.  We  have  had  many 
instances  of  this  in  England.  *  The  island 
of  Oxney,  which  is  adjacent  to  Romney- 
marsh,  was  produced  in  this  manner.  This 
had  for  a  long  time  been  a  low  level,  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  being  over-flown  by  the 
river  Rother ;  but  the  sea,  by  its  depositions, 
has  gradually  raised  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
while  it  has  hollowed  the  mouth ;  so  that  the 
one  is  sufiSciently  secured  from  inundations, 
and  the  other  is  deep  enough  to  admit  ships 
of  considerable  burden.  The  like  also  may  be 
seen  at  that  bank  called  the  Ikigger-tandM, 
where  two  tides  meet,  and  which  thus  re- 
ceives new  increase  every  day,  so  that  in  time 
the  place  seems  to  promise  fair  for  being  ha- 
bitable earth.  On  many  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  France,  Englarid,  Holland,  Germany,  and 

s  Newton's  Optics,  p.  168—167. 
*  It  is  supposed  that  there  existed  an  isthmus  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  which  is  conceived  to  have 
been  brolccn  down  by  the  sea,  before  the  commence 
ment  of  any  accurate  historical  records  respecting  these 
islands. 

If 
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PniMia,  the  sea  has  been  aenubly  known  to 
retire.  ^  Hubert  Thomas  aaserts,  in  his  de- 
scription  of  the  Country  of  Liege,  that  the 
sea  formerly  encompassed  the  city  of  Ton- 
gpres,  which,  however,  is  at  present  thirty.five 
leagues  distant  from  it:  this  assertion  he  sup- 
ports by  many  strong  reasons ;  and,  among 
others,  by  the  iron  rings  fixed  in  the  walls  of 
the  town,  for  fastening  the  ships  that  came 
into  the  port  In  Italy  there  is  a  consider- 
able  piece  of  ground  gained  at  the  month  of 
the  river  A  mo;  and  Ravenna,  that  once 
stood  by  the  sea-side,  is  now  considerably  re- 
moved from  it.  But  we  need  scarcely  men- 
tion  these,  when  we  find  that  the  whole  re- 
public  of  Holland  seems  to  be  a  conquest 
upon  the  sea,  and  in  a  manner  rescued  from 
its  bosom.  *  The  surface  of  the  earth,  in  this 
country,  is  below  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the 
sea ;  and  I  remember,  upon  approaching  the 
coast,  to  have  looked  down  upon  it  from  the 
sea,  as  into  a  valley:  however,  it  is  every  day 
rising  higher  by  the  depositions  made  upon 
it  by  the  sea,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Mease ;  and 
those  parts  which  formerly  admitted  large 
men  of  war,  are  now  known  to  be  too  shallow 
to  receive  ships  of  very  moderate   burthen. 

^  BmObn,  vol.  vi.  p.  4S4. 

*  Inroadt  qf  tke  tea  in  HoUand, — One  of  the  most 
memorable  imipitoiu  occurred  In  1421,  where  the  tide, 
pouring  into  the  mouth  of  the  united  Mouse  and  Waal, 
burrt  throqgh  a  dam  In  the  district  named  Berpe-Veld, 
and  overflownsd  twentjr-tim  vtllagei,  formfaig  that  large 
sheet  of  water  called  the  Biee  Bosch.  No  Testige  even 
of  the  ruins  of  these  places  could  ever  afterwards  be 
seen,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  new  bay  became  after- 
wards silted  up,  and  formed  an  island.  The  Leek,  or 
central  arm  off  the  Rhine,  which  enters  the  sea  a  littte 
to  the  north  ef  this  new  estuuy,  has,  at  present,  a  com- 
munication with  it.  The  island  Grunewert,  which  in 
the  year  1288  existed  not  far  from  Houten,  has  been  en- 
tirely destroyed.  Farther  to  the  north  is  a  long  line  of 
shore  covered  with  sand  dunes,  where  great  depredations 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  The  church  uf 
Scheveoingen,  not  far  from  the  Hague,  was  onee  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  and  now  stands  on  the  shore; 
half  the  place  having  been  overwhelmed  by  the  waves 
In  1570.  Catwyck,  once  far  from  the  sea,  Is  now  upon 
the  shore ;  two  ef  Its  streets  having  been  overtowed, 
and  land  torn  away  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  yards 
in  1710.  It  is  only  by  aid  of  embankments,  \imX  Pet- 
ten,  and  several  other  places  farther  north,  have  been 
defended  against  the  sea. 

StIH  more  important  are  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  on  the  coast  opposite  the  right  arm  of  the 
Rhine,  or  the  Yssel,  where  the  ocean  has  burst  through 
a  large  isthmus,  and  entered  the  inland  lake  Flevo, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  was,  according  to  Pomponins 
Mela,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Rhine  over  cer- 
tain low  lands.  It  appears  that,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus, 
there  were  several  lakes  in  the  present  site  <tf  the  Zuy- 
der  Zee,  between  FriesUnd  and  Holland.  The  succes- 
sive inroads  by  which  these,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ad- 
joining territory,  were  transformed  into  a  great  gulf, 
began  about  the  commencement,  and  were  completed 
towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Alting 
gives  the  following  relation  of  the  occurrence,  dra^^n 
from  manuscript  documents  of  contemporary  inhabitants 


The  province  of  Jucatan,  a  peninsals  in  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  was  formerly  n  put  of  the 
sea.  This  tract,  which  stretches  out  into  the 
ocean  a  hundred  leagues,  and  which  is  abore 
thirtv  broad,  is  every  where,  -at  a  moderate 
deptn  below  the  surSace,  composed  of  shells, 
which  evince  that  its  land  onco  farmed  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  In  France,  the  town  ol 
Aiges  Mortes  was  a  port  in  the  times  of  St 
Louis,  which  is  now  removed  more  than  four 
miles  from  the  sea.  Psalmodi,  in  the  same 
kingdom,  was  an  island  in  the  year  815,  but 
is  now  more  than  six  miles  froni  the  abofe. 
All  along  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  I  am  Tery 
well  assimd,  that  in  the  memory  of  man  tht 
sea  has  grained  fifty  yards  in  some  places,  and 
has  lost  as  much  in  others. 

Thus  numerous,  therefore,  are  the  instances 
of  new  lands  having  been  produced  from  the 
sea,  which,  as  we  see,  is  Iwought  about  two 
different  ways;  first,  by  the  waters  raiting 
banks  of  sand  and  mud  where  their  sedimeui 
is  deposited;  and,  secondly,  by  their  relin. 
quishmg  the  shore  entirely,  and  leaving  it  un- 
occupied to  the  industry  of  man. 

But  as  the  sea  has  been  Uius  known  to  re- 
cede from  some  lands,  so  has  it,  by  fatal  ex- 


of  the  neighbouring  provlneea  In  the  ysar  120ft,  ths 
island  now  called  Wieringen,  to  the  south  ef  the  Texcl, 
was  still  a  part  of  the  mainland,  but  duHng  several  btgii 
floods,  of  which  the  dates  are  given,  ending  in  Decem- 
ber, 1251,  it  was  separated  from  the  continent.  By 
subeeqmnt  incnrdonsi  the  sea  consumed  great  parts  of 
the  rioh  and  populous  isthraus,  a  low  tract  which 
stretched  on  the  north  of  Lake  Flevo^  between  StaTeren 
in  Friesland,  and  Medemblick  in  Holland,  till  at  length 
a  breach  was  completed  about  the  year  128S,  and  after- 
wards wMened.  Great  destruction  of  land  took  piste 
when  the  sea  fiitt  broke  hi.  and  aiany  towns  wen  swept 
away;  but  there  was  afterwards  a  reaction  lo  a  oeitaoi 
extent,  large  tracts  at  first  submerged  having  been  gw 
dually  redeemed.  The  new  straits  south  3  Staveren 
are  more  than  half  the  width  of  those  of  Dover,  bet 
are  very  shallow,  the  greatest  depth  not  exoeedfng  twe 
or  three  iathoms.  The  new  haj  is  of  a  seaiewhat  rir* 
cular  form,  and  between  tkirtjf  and  foHjf  miles  in  dia- 
meter. How  much  of  this  space  may  formerly  baT« 
been  occupied  by  I>ake  Flevo,  is  unknown. 

A  series  of  isles,  stretching  from  the  Tevel  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Weser  and  E£e,  are  evidently  the  Iset 
relics  of  a  tract  eoce  continuoiit.  Tliay  have  grsstiy 
diminished  in  size,  and  have  lost  about  a  third  ^  their 
number  since  the  time  of  Pliny;  for  that  naturalist 
counted  twenty-three  islands  between  the  Texel  aiv) 
Eidor,  whereas  there  are  now  only  sixteen,  inchiding 
Heligoland  and  Neuwerk.  Hellgolaiid,  at  the  nsoothef 
the  Elbe,  began  In  the  year  800  to  be  mach  coBsmncd 
by  the  waves.  In  the  years  ISOO,  1600!,  and  1649, 
other  parts  were  swept  away,  till  at  last  only  a  rock  and 
some  low  ground  remained.  Since  1770,  a  current  hsi 
cut  a  passage  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  large  di>p« 
through  this  remaining  portksi,  and  has  formed  t«t 
islands.  On  the  other  hand  some  few  islaods  have  ex- 
tended their  bounds  in  one  direction,  or  become  con- 
nected with  others,  by  the  sanding-up  of  diannels;  bul 
even  these,  like  Juist,  have  generally  given  way  as  morh 
on  the  north  towaids  the  sea  as  they  have  gained  on  the 
south,  or  land  side.— I^l/V  Gtologp. 
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perienoe,  Ijeen  found  to  encroaoh  upon  otkera; 
and  probably  these  depredftlions  on  one  part 
of  the  shore,  may  acooont  for  their  dereliction 
froBi  another;  for  the  cwrent  which  rested 
upon  seme  certain  bank  having  got  an  egress 
in  some  other  place,  it  no  longer  presses  upon 
its  former  bed,  but  pours  all  its  stream  into 
the  new  entrance ;  so  that  erery  inundation 
of  the  sea  may  be  attended  with  some  oorres- 
pondent  dereliction  of  another  Aon. 

Howerer  this  be,  we  have  numerous  his- 
tories of  the  sea's  inundations,  and  its  bury- 
ing whole   provinces  in  its  bosom.      Many 
cotmtries  that  have  been  thus  destroyed,  bear 
melancholy  witness  to  the  truth  of  history ; 
and  show  the  tops  of  their  houses,  and  the 
spires  of  their  steeples,  still  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water.     One  of  the  most  con- 
sidenible  inuncikations  we  have  in  history,  is 
tbat  which  happened  in  the  leigpfi  of  Henry  I. 
which  overflowed  the   estates  of   the   Earl 
Godwin,  and  forms  now  that  Bank  called  the 
Godwin  Sanda     In  the  year  1546,  a  similar 
imiption  of  the  sea  destroyed  a  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  territory  of  Dort ;  and  yet 
a  greater  number  round  Dullart     In   Friez- 
land,  and  Zealand,  there  were  more  than  three 
handred  villages  overwhelmed;  and  their  rains 
continue  still  visible  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
in  a  clear  day.     The  Baltic  sea  has,  by  slow 
degrees,  covered  a  large  part  of  Pomerania; 
uid,  among  others,  destroyed  and  overwhelmed 
the  famous  port  of  Vineta.     In  the  same  man. 
ner,  the  Norwegian  sea  has  formed  several 
little  islands  from  the  main  land,  and  still 
daily  advances  upon    the  continent.      The 
German  sea  has  advanced  upon  the  shores  of 
Holland,  near  Gatt;  so  that  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  citadel  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
formerly  built    upon    this    coast,   are    now 
actually  under  water.      To  these  accidents 
aereral  more  might  be  added ;  our  own  his. 
torians.  and  those  of  other  countries,  abound 
with  them ;  almost  every  flat  shore  of  any  ex- 
tent, being  able  to  show  something  that  it  has 
loBt,or  something  that  it  has  gained  Irom  the  sea. 
There  are  some  shores  on  which  the  sea  has 
made  temporary  depredations ;  where  it  has 
overflowed,  and  after  remaining  perhaps  some 
^es,  it  has  again  retired  of  its  own  accord, 
or  been  driven  back  by  the  industry  of  man.' 
There  are  many  lands  in  Norway,  Scotland, 
and  the  Maldive   Islands,  that  are  at  one 
time  covered  with  water,  and  at  another  free. 
The  country  round  the  isle  of  Ely,  in  the 
times  of  Bede,  about  a  thousand  years  ago, 
was  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  the 
whole  kingdom ;  it  was  not  only  richly  culti- 
*^%ted,  and  produced  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
but  grapes  also,  that  afforded  excellent  wine. 


»  Buflho,  Trt.  tt.  p.  4W. 


The  accoanfes  of  that  time  are  oopioos  in  the 
description  of  its  verdure  and  fertility ;  its 
rich  pastures  covered  with  flowers  and  herb- 
age ;  its  beautiful  shades,  and  wholesome  air. 
Bat  the  sea,  breaking  in  upon  the  land,  over, 
whelmed  the  whole  country,  took  possession  of 
the  soil,  and  totally  destroyed  one  of  the  most 
fertile  valleys  in  the  world.  Its  air,  from 
being  dry  and  healthful,  from  that  time  be- 
came most  unwholesome*  and  clogged  with 
vapours ;  and  the  small  part  of  the  country 
that,  by  being  higher  than  the  vest,  escaped 
the  deluge,  was  soon  rendered  uninhabitable, 
from  its  noxious  vapours.  Thus  this  countiy 
continued  under  water  lor  some  centuries:  till 
at  last  the  sea,  by  the  same  caprice  which  had 
prompted  its  invasions,  began  to  abandon  the 
earth  in  like  manner.  It  has  continued  for 
some  ages  to  relinquish  its  former  conquests ; 
and  although  the  inhabitants  can  neither  boast 
the  longevity  nor  the  luxuries  of  their  former 
pre-oecupants,  yet  they  find  ample  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  if  they  happen  to  survive  the 
first  years  of  their  residence  there » they  are 
often  known  to  arrive  at  a  good  old  age. 

But  although  history  be  silent  as  to  many 
other  inundations  of  the  like  kmd,  where  the 
sea  has  overflowed  the  country,  and  afterwards 
retired,  yet  we  have  numberMs  testimonies  of 
another  nature,  that  prove  it  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt:  I  mean  those  numerous 
trees  that  are  found  buried  at  considereble 
depths  in  places  where  either  rivers  or  the  sea 
have  accidentelly  overflown.  *  At  the  moulli 
of  the  river  Ness,  near  Bruges » in  Flanders, 
at  the  depth  of  fifty  feet,  are  found  great 
quantities  of  trees  lymg  as  close  to  each  other 
as  they  do  in  a  wood ;  the  trunks,  the  branches, 
and  the  leaves,  are  in  such  perfect  preserva- 
tion, that  the  particular  kind  of  each  tree  msy 
instantly  be  known.  About  five  hundred 
years  ago,  this  very  ground  was  known  to 
have  been  covered  by  the  sea:  nor  is  there 
any  history  or  tradition  of  its  having  been  dry 
ground,  which  we  can  have  no  doubt  must 
have  been  the  case.  Thus  we  see  a  country 
flourishing  in  verdure,  producing  large  forests, 
and  trees  of  various  kinds,  overwhelmed  by 
the  sea.  We  see  this  element  depositing  its 
sediment  to  a  height  of  fifty  feet;  and  its 
waters  roust,  therefore,  have  risen  much 
higher.  We  see  the  same,  after  it  has  thus 
overwhelmed  and  sunk  the  land  so  deep  be- 
neath its  slime,  capriciously  retiring  from  the 
same  coasts,  and  leaving  that  habiteble  once 
more,  which  it  had  formerly  destroyed.  All 
this  is  wonderful ;  and  perhaps,  instead  of  at 
tempting  to  inquire  after  the  cause,  which  has 
hitherto  been  inscrutable,  it  will  best  become 
us  to  rest  satisfied  with  admiration. 

<  Buflbn,  rol.  il.  p.  409. 
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At  the  city  of  Modena  in  Italy,  and  about 
four  miles  round  it,  whereTer  it  ia  dug, 
when  the  workmen  arrive  at  the  depth  of 
sixty-three  feet,  they  come  to  a  bed  of  chalk, 
which  they  bore  with  an  auger  five  feet  deep: 
they  then  withdraw  from  the  pit,  before  the 
auger  is  removed,  and  upon  its  extraction,  the 
water  bursts  up  through  the  aperture  with 
great  violence,  and  quickly  fills  this  new-made 
well,  which  continues  full,  and  is  afiected 
neither  by  rains  nor  droughts.  But  that  which 
is  most  remarkable  in  this  operation,  is  the 
layers  of  earth  as  we  descend.  At  the  depth 
of  fourteen  feet  are  found  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city,  paved  streets,  houses,  floors,  and 
different  pieces  of*  Mosaic.  Under  this  is 
found  a  solid  earth,  that  would  induce  one  to 
think  had  never  been  removed;  however, 
under  it  is  found  a  soft  oozy  earth,  made  up 
of  vegetables;  and  at  twenty-six  feet  depth, 
large  trees  entire,  such  as  walnuttrees,  with 
the  walnuts  still  sticking  on  the  stem,  and 
their  leaves  and  branches  in  exact  preservation. 
At  twenty-eight  feet  depth,  a  soft  chalk  is  found 
mixed  with  a  vast  quantity  of  shells;  and  this 
bed  is  eleven  feet  thick.  Under  tlds,  vege- 
tables are  found  again,  with  leaves,  and 
branches  of  trees  as  before  ;  and  thus  alter- 
nately chalk  and  vegetable  earth  to  the  depth 
of  sixty-three  feet  These  are  the  layers 
wherever  the  workmen  attempt  to  bore ;  while 
in  many  of  them  they  also  find  pieces  of  char- 
coal,  bones,  and  bits  of  iron.  From  this  des- 
cription, therefoie,  it  appears,  that  this  country 
has  been  alternately  overflowed  and  deserted 
by  the  sea,  one  age  after  another :  nor  were 
these  overflowings  and  retirings  of  trifling 
depth,  or  of  short  continuance.  When  the 
sea  burst  in,  it  must  have  been  a  long  time  in 
overwhelming  the  branches  of  the  fallen  forest 
with  its  sediment ;  and  still  longer  in  forming 
a  regular  bed  of  shells  eleven  feet  over  them. 
It  must  have,  therefore,  taken  an  age,  at 
least,  to  make  any  one  of  these  layers ;  and 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  must  have  been 
many  ages  employed  in  the  production  of  them 
all.  The  land  also,  upon  being  deserted, 
must  have  had  time  to  g^w  compact,  to  gather 
fresh  fertility,  and  to  he  drained  of  its  waters 
before  it  could  be  disposed  to  vegetation,  or 
before  its  trees  could  have  shot  forth  again  to 
maturity. 

We  have  instances  nearer  home  of  the  same 
kind  given  us  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions ;  one  of  them  by  Mr  Derhanu  An  in- 
undation of  the  sea,  at  Dagenham,  in  Essex, 
laying  bare  a  part  of  the  adjacent  pasture  for 
above  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and,  in  some 
places,  twenty  deep,  it  discovered  a  number 
of  trees  that  had  lain  there  for  many  ages 
before :  these  trees,  by  lying  long  under 
ground,  were  become  black  and  hard,  and 


their  fibres  so  tough,  that  one  might  as 
easily  break  a  wire,  as  any  of  them:  thev 
lay  so  thick  in  the  place  where  they  were 
found,  that  in  many  parts  he  could  step  froiD 
one  to  another:  he  conceived  also,  that  nor 
only  ail  the  adjacent  marshes,  for  several  hun- 
dred acres,  were  covered  underneath  with  such 
timber,  but  also  the  marshes  along  the  mou(ii 
of  the  Thames,  for  several  miles.  The  meet- 
ing with  these  trees  at  such  depths,  he  ascribes 
to  the  sediment  of  the  river,  and  the  tides, 
which  constantly  washing  over  them,  have 
always  left  some  part  of  their  substance  be- 
hind, so  as,  by  repeated  alluvions,  to  work  a 
bed  of  vegetable  earth  over  them,  to  the  heigLi 
at  which  he  found  it.  ^ 

^  Many  writers  have  declared  that  the  gain  en  ««r 
eastern  coast,  since  Ibe  earliest  periods  of  hisUvy,  fats 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  loss;  but  thejr  liaTc  btta 
at  no  pains  to  calculate  the  amount  of  loss,  and  iiaTr 
often  forgotten  that,  while  the  new  acquisitioDS  vt 
manifest,  there  are  imrely  any  natural  monuments  to  at- 
test the  former  exittence  of  the  land  that  hn  bsen 
carried  away.  Tbey  hsTS  also  taken  into  tfadr  accoobi 
those  tracts  artificially  recovered,  which  are  often  <^ 
great  agricultural  importance,  and  may  remain  secure, 
perhaps,  for  thousands  of  years,  but  which  ars  only  ■ 
few  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  tbcit- 
lore  exposed  to  be  overflowed  again  by  a  small  pnpoitka 
of  the  force  required  to  remove  difis  of  considenUr 
height  on  our  shores.  If  it  were  true  that  the  area  oJ 
land  annually  abandoned  by  the  sea  in  estuaries  wrri 
equal  to  that  invaded  by  it,  there  would  still  be  noceai- 
pensation  in  kind, 

ft  will  seem,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  paradoxiol,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  greater  number  of  estu- 
aries, although  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  Uk 
sea,  are  usually  contracting  in  sise,  even  wbere  tb 
whole  line  of  coast  is  giving  way.  But  the  fivt  is, 
that  the  inroads  made  by  the  ocean  upon  estuariei,  li- 
though  extremely  great,  are  completed  during  pericds 
of  comparatively  short  duration;  and  in  the  iotemk 
between  these  irruptions,  the  mouths  of  rivers,  like  other 
parU  of  the  coast,  usually  enjoy  a  more  or  less  perfect 
respite.  All  the  estuaries,  talccn  together,  comtituie 
but  a  small  part  of  a  great  Ime  of  coast;  it  is,  thsRiiire. 
most  probable,  that  if  our  observations  extend  to  a  few 
centuries  only,  we  ^all  not  see  any,  and  very  nreljrali, 
of  this  small  part  exposed  to  the  funr  of  the  ocean.  Tbt* 
coast  of  Holland  and  Friexland,  if  studied  for  seTere) 
consecutive  centuries  since  the  Roman  era,  would  gen- 
erally have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land  was  en- 
croaching ^t  upon  the  sea,  and  that  the  aggniidt»- 
ment  within  the  estuaries  fiar  more  than  compeostttd 
the  losses  on  the  open  coast.  But  when  our  retrospert 
embraces  the  whole  period,  an  opposite  inference  i< 
drawn;  and  we  find  that  the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  Bies  Bcsciu 
Dollurt,  and  Yahde,  are  modem  gulfe  and  bays,  and  Uni 
these  points  have  been  the  principal  theatres  of  the  re- 
treat, instead  of  the  advance,  of  the  land.  If  we  poe- 
sesscld  records  of  the  changes  on  our  coast  for  «ytn\ 
thousand  years,  they  would  probably  present  «  with 
similar  resulU ;  and  although  we  have  hitherto  seen  onr 
estuaries,  ibr  the  most  part,  become  partially  converted 
into  dry  land,  and  portions  of  bold  olifls  iuterveninf  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  rivers  consumed  by  the  sea,  this 
has  merely  arisen  from  the  accidental  set  of  the  currents 
and  tides  during  a  brief  period. 

The  current  which  flows  round  finom  the  north-wtft 
and  hears  Against  our  eastern  coast,  transpvrti,  v  «« 
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The  lerels  of  Hatfield-  Cbace,  in  Yorkshire, 

a  tractof  above  eighteen  thousand  acresywbich 

^waB  yearly  overflown,  was  reduced  to  arable 

and  parture-iand,  by  one  Sir  Cornelius  Ver- 

mtiaden,  a  Dutchman.     At  the  bottom  of  this 

wide  extent,  are  found  millions  of  the  roots 

and   bodies  of  trees,  of  such  as  this  island 

either  formerly  did,  or  does  at  present,  pro- 

dace.     The  roots  of  all  stand  in  their  proper 

postures;  and  by  them,  as  thick  as  ever  they 

could   grow,  the  respective  trunks  of  each, 

some  above  thirty  yards   long.     The  oaks, 

some  of  which  have   been   sold   for   fifteen 

pounds  a-piece,  are  as  black  aa  ebony,  v^ry 

lasting,  and  close-grained.     The  ash-trees  are 

as  soft  as  earth,  and  are  commonly  cut  in 

pieces  by  the  workmen's  spades,  and  as  soon 

as  flung  up  into  the  open  air,  turn  to  dust 

But  all  the  rest,  even  the  willows  themselves, 

which  are  softer  than  the  ash,  preserve  their 

substance  and  texture  to  this  very  day.    Some 

of  the  firs  appear  to  have  vegetated,  even 

after  they  were  fallen,  and  to  have,  from  their 

branches,  struck  up  la^e  trees,  as  great  as 

the  parent  trunk.     It  is  observable,  that  many 

of  Uiese  trees  have  been  burnt,  some  quite 

through,  some  on  one  side*  some  hare  been 

fmrnd  chopped  and  squared,  others  riven  with 

great  wooden  wedges ;  all  sufficiently  mani. 

Testing,  that  the  country  which  was  deluged 

Lad  formerly  been  inhabited.     Near  a  great 

root  of  one  tree,  was  found  eight  coins  of  the 

IttTe  tt«n,  materials  of  various  kinds.      It  undermines 

feod  sweeps  awaf  the  granite,  gneiss,  trap  roclis,  and 

findstofie  of  Shethnd,  and  remoTos  the  gravel  and  loam 

of  the  cUA  of  Holdemess,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  which 

•Ft  between  fifty  pod  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and 

which  wute  at  Uw  rate  of  from  one  to  six  yards  annually. 

it  bean  awmy  the  strata  of  London  day  on  the  coast  of 

Escx  end  Sheppey— consumes  the  chalk  with  its  flints 

many  miles  contlniiously  on  the  shores  of  Kent  and 

Snwti    commits  annual  ravages  on  the  fresh-water  beds, 

capped  by  a  thick  covering  of  chalk  flints  in  Hampshire, 

tad  continually  saps  the  foundations  of  the  Portland 

iimefltone.  It  receives,  besides,  during  the  rainy  months, 

Urge  supplies  of  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud,  which  name. 

nms  itrsans  from  the  Gnunpians,  Cheviots,  and  other 

cbsins,  send  down  to  the  sea.     To  what  regions,  then, 

is  all  this  matter  consigned?     It  is  not  retained  in  me- 

cbsiucal  snspcnsion  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  nor  does  it 

mix  with  tbem  fn  a  state  of  chemical  solution, — it  is 

<)«p«Bited  ttnmewkerg,  yet  certainly  not  in  the  immediate 

Qcighbourtiood  of  our  shores ;  for,  In  that  case,  there 

*siild  seoo  be  a  cessatien  of  the  encroachment  of  the 

Kti  and  large  tracts  of  low  land,  like  Romney  Marsh, 

would  almost  every  where  encircle  our  island.    As  there 

is  Dim  a  depth  of  water,  exceeding  thirty  feet,  in  some 

fots  where  dties  flourished  but  a  few  centuries  ago,  it 

it  dear  that  the  cvrent  not  only  carries  far  away  the 

■atcrials  of  Hbm  wasted  cUfi,  but  tears  up  besides  many 

of  Um  regular  strata  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea* 

8e  peat  is  the  quantity  of  matter  held  in  suspension 
bjr  the  tklal  current  on  our  shores,  that  the  waters  are 
in  tone  i^aces  artificially  introduced  into  certain  lands 
kdow  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  by  repeating  this  openu 
tMm  which  is  called  "  waiping,"  for  two  or  three  year*, 
nniidcrUtle  tracts  have  been  raised^  in  the  estuary  of 


Roman  emperors ;  and,  in  some  places,  the 
marks  of  the  ridge  and  farrow  were  plainly 
perceirahle,  which  testified  that  the  ground 
had  formerly  been  patient  of  cultivation. 

The  learned  naturalist  who  has  given  this 
description ,>  has  pretty  plainly  evinced,  that 
this  forest  in  particular,  must  have  been  thus 
levelled  by  the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  falling 
of  the  trees  must  have  contributed  to  the  ac 
cumulation  of  the  waters.  '*  The  Romans," 
says  he,  * '  when  the  Britons  fled,  always  pur. 
sued  them  into  the  fortresses  of  low  woods, 
and  miry  forests:  in  these  the  wild  natives 
found  shelter;  and  when  opportunity  offered, 
issued  out  and  fell  upon  their  invaders  with- 
out mercy.  In  this  manner  the  Romans  were 
at  length  so  harrassed,  that  orders  were  issued 
out  for  cutting  down  all  the  woods  and  forests 
in  Britain.  Iii  order  to  effect  this,  and  destroy 
the  enemy  the  easier,  they  set  fire  to  the  woods, 
composed  of  pines  and  other  inflammable  tim. 
ber,  which  spreading,  the  conflagration  de. 
strayed  not  only  the  forest,  but  infinite  num- 
bers of  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  had 
taken  shelter  therein.  When  the  pine  trees 
had  thus  done  what  mischief  they  could,  the 
Romans  then  brought  their  army  nearer,  and, 
with  whole  legions  of  the  captive  Britons,  cut 
down  most  of  we  trees  that  were  yet  left  stand- 
ing ;  leavine  only  here  and  there  some  great 
trees  untouched,  as  monuments  of  their  fury. 
These,  unneedful  of  their  labour,  being  des. 

the  Humber,  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet.  Large 
quantities  of  coarse  sand  and  pebbles  are  also  drifted 
along  at  the  bottom:  and  when  such  a  current  meets 
with  any  deep  depression  In  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  it 
must  necessarily  fill  it  up ;  just  ss  a  river,  when  it  meetr 
with  a  lake  in  its  course,  fills  it  gradually  with  sediment. 
But  in  the  one  case,  the  sheet  of  water  is  converted 
into  land ;  whereas.  In  the  other,  a  shoal  only  will  be 
raised*  overflowed  at  high  water,  or  at  least  by  spring 
tides.  The  only  records  which  we  at  present  possess  ot 
the  gradual  shallowing  of  seas  are  confined,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  estuaries,  havens,  and  certain  channels 
of  no  great  depth;  and  to  some  inland  seas,  as  the 
Baltic,  Adriatic,  and  Arabian  gulf.  It  is  only  of  latt 
yean  that  accurate  surveys  and  soundings  have  aflcsnded 
data  of  comparison  in  very  deep  seas,  of  which  future 
geologists  will  avail  themselves. 

An  extraordinary  gain  of  land  is  described  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  head  of  the  Red  sea,  the  isthmus  of 
Sues  having  doubled  In  breadth  since  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  his  time,  and  down  to  that  of  Arrian,  He- 
roopolis  was  on  the  coast,  now  it  is  as  far  distant  from  the 
Red  sea  as  from  the  Mediterranean.  Suez  in  1541 
received  Into  its  harbour  the  fleet  of  Solyman  II. ;  but 
it  is  now  changed  into  a  sand-bank.  The  country  called 
Tehama  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Gulf  has  increased 
from  three  to  six  miles  since  the  Christian  era.  Inland 
from  the  present  ports  are  the  ruins  of  more  ancient 
towns,  which  were  once  on  the  sea-shore,  and  bore  the 
same  names.  It  is  said  that  the  blown  sand  from  the 
deserts  supplies  some  part  of  the  materials  of  this  new 
land,  and  that  the  rest  is  composed  of  shells  and  corak, 
of  which  the  gro^vth  is  very  rapid. —  Ljfdf»  Oeologp, 

I  riiil.  Trans,  vol,  iv.  part  ii.  p.  8U. 
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titute  of  the  sapport  of  the  underwood,  and  of 
their  neighbouring  treee,  were  easily  over- 
thrown by  the  winds,  and,  without  interrup. 
tion,  remained  on  the  places  where  they  hap- 
pened to  fall.     The  forest,  thus  ftiUen,  must 
neoessarily  have  stopped  up  the  currents,  both 
from  land  and  sea;  and  turned  into  great 
lakes,  what  were  before  but  temporary  streams. 
The  working  of  the  waters  here,  the  con- 
sumption and  decay  of  rotten  boughs  and 
branches,  and  the  yast  increase  of  water-moss 
which  flourishes  upon  marshy  grounds,  soon 
formed  a  covering  over  the  trunks  of  the  fallen 
trees,  and  raised  the  earth  several  feet  above 
its  former  level.     The  earth  thus  every  day 
swelling,  by  a  continual  increase  from  the 
sediment  of  the  waters,  and  by  the  lightness 
of  the  vegetable  substances  of  which  it  was 
composed,  soon  overtopt  the  waters  by  which 
this  intumescence   was  at  first  effected;  so 
that  it  entirely  got  rid  of  its  inundations,  or 
only  demanded  a  alight  assistance  from  man 
for  that  purpose."     This  may  be  the  origin  of 
all  bogs,  which  are  formed  by  the  putrefaction 
of  vegetable  substances,  mixed  with  the  mud 
and  slime  deposited  by  waters,  and  at  length 
acquiring  a  sufficient  consistency. 

From  this  we  see  what  powerful  effects  the 
sea  is  capable  of  producing  upon  its  riiores, 
either  by  overflowing  some, or  deserting  others ; 
by  altering  the  direction  of  these,  and  render, 
ing  those  craggy  and  precipitate,  which  before 
were  shelving.  But  the  influence  it  has  upon 
these,  is  nothing  to  that  which  it  has  upon  diat 

freat  body  of  earth  which  forms  its  bottom, 
t  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  that  the  greatest 
wonders  are  performed,  and  the  most  rapid 
changes  are  produced ;  it  is  there  that  the 
motion  of  the  tides  and  the  currents  have  their 
whole  force,  and  agitate  the  substances  of 
which  their  bed  is  composed.  But  ail  these 
are  almost  wholly  hid  from  human  curiosity  : 
the  miracles  of  the  deep  are  performed  in 
secret ;  and  we  have  but  little  information 
from  its  abysses,  except  what  we  receive  by 
inspection  at  very  shallow  depths,  or  by  the 
plummet,  or  from  divers,  who  are  known  to 
descend  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms.* 

The  eye  can  reach  but  a  very  short  way 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea ;  and  that  only  when 
its  surface  is  glassy  and  serene.  In  many 
seas  it  perceives  no&ing  but  a  bright  sandy 
plain  at  bottom,  extending  for  several  hundred 
miles,  without  an  intervening  object.  But 
in  others,  particularly  in  the  Red  sea,  it  is 
very  different :  the  whole  bottom  of  this  ex. 
tensive  bed  of  waters  is,  literally  speaking,  a 
forest  of  submarine  plants  and  corals,  formed 
by  insects  for  their  habitation,  sometimes 
branching  out  to  a  great  extent     Here  are 

>  Phil.  Trani.  toI.  It.  ptrt  ii.  p.  192. 


seen  the  madrepores,  the  sponges,  moises, 
mushrocMns,  and  other  marine  pioductMis 
covering  every  part  of  the  bottom ;  ao  that 
some  haye  even  supposed  the  sea  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  plants 
below.  However,  theae  plants  are  by  nc 
means  peculiar  to  this  sea,  as  they  are  found 
in  great  quantities  in  the  Persian  gulf,  along 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  those  of  Pmvence  and 
Catalonia. 

The  bottom  of  many  parts  of  the  sea,  near 
America,  presents  a  very  different,  though  » 
very  beautiful,  appearance.  This  is  covered 
with  vegetables,  which  make  it  look  as  green 
as  a  meadow,  and  beneath  are  seen  thooaands 
of  turtles,  and  other  sea-animals  feeding  there- 
on. 

In  order  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  sea 
to  greater  depths,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
plummet ;  which  is  generally  made  of  a  lump 
of  lead  of  about  forty  pounds  weight,  fastened 
to  a  cord.*  This,  however,  only  answers  in 
moderate  depths ;  for  when  a  deep  sea  is  to  be 
sounded,  the  matter  of  which  the  cord  is  com. 
poaed,  being  lighter  than  the  water,  floats 
upon  it,  and  when  let  down  to  a  considereble 
depth,  its  length  so  increases  its  surface,  that 
it  is  often  sufficient  to  prevent  the  lead  from 
sinking;  so  that  this  may  be  the  reason  why 
some  parts  of  the  sea  are  said  to  have  no  bot- 
tom. 

In  general,  we  learn  from  the  plummet, 
that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  tolerably  even 
where  it  has  been  examined;  and  that  tbe 
farther  from  the  shore,  the  sea  is  in  general 
the  deeper.  Notwithstanding,  in  the  midst 
of  a  great  and  unfathomable  ocean,  we  ofteo 
find  an  island  raising  its  head, and  singly  brav- 
ing its  fury.  Such  islands  may  be  considered 
as  the  mountains  of  the  deep ;  and,  could  we 
for  a  moment  imagine  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
removed  or  dried  away,  we  should  probably 
find  the  inequalities  of  its  bed  resemblinj^ 
those  that  are  found  at  land.  Here  extensive 
plains,  there  valleys,  and,  in  many  places, 
mountains  of  amazing  height.  M.  Bauche 
has  actually  given  us  a  map  of  that  part  of 
its  bottom,  which  lie  between  Africa  and 
America,  taken  from  tbe  several  soundings  oi 
mariners :  in  it  we  find  the  same  uneven  sar. 
face  that  we  do  upon  land,  the  same  emi- 
nences, and  the  same  depressions.  In  such 
an  imaginary  prospect,  however,  there  would 
be  this  diffidence,  that  as  the  tops  of  land- 
mountains  appear  the  most  barren  and  rocky, 
the  tops  of  sea-mountains  would  be  found  the 
most  verdant  and  fruitful. 

The  plummet,  which  thus  gives  us  some 
idea  of  the  inequalities  of  the  bottom,  leaves 
us  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  every  other  parti- 

>  Boyle,  vol  Ii.  p.  6. 
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ralar;  reooiirae,  therefore,  hae  been  bad  to 
dtven:  tbeae,  either  being  bred  up  in  this 
dangerooe  waj  of  life,  and  aceustomed  to  re- 
roaia  nmetirae  ander  water  without  breath- 
ing, or  assisted  by  means  of  a  divuig-bell, 
have  been  able  to  return  some  coolused  and 
uncertain  accounts  of  tbe  places  below.     In 
the  great  diving-beU  improved  by  Dr  H alley, 
which  was  large  enough  to  contain  five  men, 
and  wai  suf^lied  with  fresh  air  by  buckets, 
that  alternately  rose  and  fell,  they  descended 
fifty  6ithom.     In  this  huge  machine,  which 
was  let  down  from  the  mast  of  the  ship,  the 
doctor  himself  went  down   to   the    bottom, 
where,  when  the  sea  was  clear,  and  especial- 
ly when  the  sun  shone,  he  coald  see  perfectly 
well  to  write  or  read^  and  much  more  to  take 
up  any  thing  that  was  underneath :  at  other 
times,  when  the  water  was  troubled  and  thick, 
it  was  dark  as  night  below,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  candle  lighted  at  the  bot^ 
torn.     But  there  is  one  thing  very  remark- 
able, that  the  water  which  from  above  was 
uwally  seen  of  a  green  colour,  when  looked 
at  froiB  below,  appeared  to  him  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent one,  casting  a  tedness  upon  one  of  his 
hands,  like  that  of  damask  roses:  ^ — a  proof 
of  the  sea's  taking  its  colour  not  from  any 
thing  floating  in  it»  but  fnm  the  different  re- 
flections of  the   rays  of   light      Upon  the 
whole,  the  aceornits  we  have  received  from 
the  bottom,  l^  this  contrivance,  are  but  few. 
We  learn  from  it,  and  from  divers  in  general, 
that  while  tbe  snrftice  of  the  sea  may  be  de- 
ibnned  by  tempests,  it  is  asually  calm  and 
temperate  below;*   that   some   divers,  who 
have  gone  down  when  the  weather  was  calm, 
and  came  up  vdlen  it  was  tempestuous,  were 
mrprised  at  their  not  pereeiving  the  change 
at  the  bottom.     This,  however,  must  not  be 
(apposed  to  obtain  with  regard  to  the  tides, 
and  die  currents,  as  they  are  seen  constantly 
shifting  their  bottom ;  taking  their  bed  with 
great  violence  from  one  place,  and  depositing 
It  apoa  another.     We  are  informed,  also^  by 
(livers,  that  the  sea  grows  colder  in  proportion 
as  they  descend  to  the  bottom ;  that  as  far  as 
the  san  8  rays  pierce,  it  is  influenced  by  their 
warmth;  but  lower,  the  cold  becomes  almost 
ifllolefable.     A  person  of  quality,  who  had 
been  himself  a  diver,  as  Mr  Boyle  informs  us, 
declared,  that  though  he  seldom  descended 
above  three  or  four  fathoms,  yet  he  found  it 
so  much  colder  than  near  the  top,  that  he 
conld  not  well  endure  it ;  and  that  being  let 
^own  in  a  great  divine-bell,  although  the 
^ter  coold  not  immediately  touch  him,  he 
^'ond  the  air  extremely  cold  upon  his  first  ar- 
rival at  the  bottom. 
Prom  divers  also  we  learn  that  the  sea,  in 
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many  places,  is  filled  with  rocks  at  bottom ; 
and  that  among  their  clefts,  and  upon  their 
sides,  various  substances  sprout  forward,  which 
are  either  really  vegetables,  or  the  nests  of 
insects,  increased  to  some  magnitude.  Some 
of  these  assume  the  shape  of  beautiful  flowers ; 
and,  though  soft  when  taken  up,  soon  harden, 
and  are  kept  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious 

But  of  all  those  divers  who  have  brought 
us  information  from  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
the  famous  Nicola  Pesce,  whose  performances 
are  told  tts  by  Kircher,  is  the  most  celebrated. 
I  will  not  so  much  as  pretend  to  vouch  for  the 
veracity  of  Kircher  s  account,  which  he  as- 
sures us  he  had  from  the  archives  of  the  kings 
of  Sicily;  but  it  may  serve  to  enliven  a 
heavy  chapter.  ''  In  the  times  of  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  there  lived  a  celebrated  diver, 
whose  name  was  Nicholas,  and  who,  from  his 
amazing  skill  in  svrimming,and  his  perse ver. 
ance  under  water,  was  snmamed  the  Fdh, 
This  man  had  from  his  infancy  been  used  to 
the  sea ;  and  earned  his  scanty  subsistence  by 
diving  for  corals  and  oysters ;  which  he  sold 
to  the  villagers  on  shore.  His  long  acquaint 
ance  with  the  sea,  at  last  brought  it  to  be 
almost  his  natural  element  He  frequently 
was  known  to  spend  five  days  in  the  midst  of 
tlie  waves,  without  any  other  provisions  than 
the  fish  which  he  caught  there,  and  eat  raw. 
He  often  swam  over  from  Sicily  to  Calabria,  a 
tempestuous  and  dangerous  passage,  carrying 
letters  from  the  king.  He  was  frequently 
known  to  swim  among  the  gulfs  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  no  way  apprehensive  of  danger. 

*'  Some  mariners  out  at  sea,  one  day  ob- 
served something  at  some  distance  from  them 
which  they  regarded  as  a  sea  monster ;  but, 
apon  its  approach, it  was  known  to  be  Nicholas, 
whom  they  took  into  their  ship.  When  they 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going  in  so  stormy 
and  rough  a  sea,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
land,  he  showed  them  a  packet  of  letters, 
which  he  was  carrying  to  one  of  the  towns  of 
Italy  exactly  done  up  in  a  leather  bag,  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  they  could  not  be  wetted 
by  the  sea.  He  kept  them  thus  company  for 
some  time  on  their  voyage,  conversing  and 
asking  questions;  and  after  eating  a  hearty 
meal  with  them,  he  took  his  leave,  and  jump- 
ing into  the  sea,  pursued  his  voyage  alone. 

"  In  order  to  aid  these  powers  of  enduring 
in  the  deep,  nature  seemed  to  have  assisted 
him  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  ;  for  the 
spaces  between  his  fingers  and  toes  were 
webbed  as  in  a  goose  ;  and  his  chest  became  so 
very  capacious,  that  he  could  take  in  at  one  in- 
spiration, as  much  breath  as  would  serve  him 
for  a  whole  day. 

"  The  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  person 
did  not  fail  to  reach  the  king  himself,  who, 
actuated  by  the  general  curiosity,  ordered  that 
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Nicholas  should  be  brought  before  him.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  find  Nicholas,  who 
generally  spent  his  time  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
deep  ;  but  at  last,  boweyer,  after  much  search- 
ing, he  was  found,  and  brought  before  his 
majesty.  The  curiosity  of  this  monarch  had 
been  long  excited  by  the  accounts  he  had 
heard  of  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  Charyb- 
dis ;  he  therefore  conceived  that  it  would  be 
a  proper  opportunity  to  have  more  certain  in- 
formation ;  and  commanded  our  poor  diver  to 
examine  the  bottom  of  this  dreadful  whirlpool; 
as  an  excitement  to  his  obedience,  he  ordered 
a  golden  cup  to  be  flung  into  it  Nicholas 
was  not  insensible  of  the  danger  to  which  he 
was  exposed :  dangers  best  known  only  to 
himself ;  and  he  therefore  presumed  to  remon. 
strate ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  reward,  the  de- 
sire of  pleasing  the  king,  and  the  pleasure  of 
showing  his  skill,  at  last  prevailed.  He  in- 
stantly jumped  into  the  gulf,  and  was  swal- 
lowed as  instantly  up  in  its  bosom.  He  con. 
tinued  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  below ; 
during  which  time  the  king  and  his  attendants 
remained  upon  shore  anxious  for  his  fate  ;  but 
he  at  last  appeared,  buffeting  upon  the  surface, 
holding  the  cup  in  triumph  in  one  hand,  and 
making  his  way  good  among  the  waves  with 
the  other.  It  may  be  supposed  he  was  re- 
ceived with  applause,  upon  his  arrival  on 
shore;  the  cup  was  made  the  reward  of  his 
adventure ;  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  taken 
proper  care  of;  and,  as  he  was  somewhat 
fatigued  and  debilitated  by  his  labour,  after  a 
hearty  meal  he  was  put  to  bed,  and  permitted 
to  refresh  himself  by  sleeping. 

**  When  his  spirits  were  thus  restored,  he 
was  again  brougnt  to  satisfy  the  king's  curi- 
osity with  a  narrative  of  the  wonders  he  had 
seen  ;  and  his  account  was  to  the  following 
effect : — He  would  never,  he  said,  have  obeyed 
the  king's  commands,  had  he  been  apprised  of 
half  the  dangers  that  were  before  him.  There 
were  four  things,  he  said,  that  rendered  the 
gulf  dreadful,  not  only  to  men,  but  even  to 
the  fishes  themselves :  first,  the  force  of  the 
water  bursting  up  from  the  bottom,  which  re- 
quires great  strength  to  resist ;  secondly,  the 
abruptness  of  the  rocks,  that  on  every  side 
threatened  destruction ;  thirdly,  the  force  of 
the  whirlpool,  dashing  against  those  rocks  ; 
and  fourthly,  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  polypus  fish,  some  of  which  appeared  as 
large  as  a  man,  and  which  every  where  sticking 
against  the  rocks,  projected  their  fibrous  arms 
to  entangle  him.  Being  asked  how  he  was 
able  so  readily  to  find  the  cup  that  had  been 
thrown  in ,  he  replied  that  it  happened  to  be 
flung  by  the  waves  into  the  cavity  of  a  rock, 
against  which  he  himself  was  urged  in  his 
descent  This  account,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  the  king's  curiosity ;  being  requested 


to  venture  once  more  into  the  gulf  for  furtbft 
discoveries,  he  at  first  refused  ;  bat  the  kin«, 
desirous  of  having  the  most  exact  infonnatios 
possible  of  all  things  to  be  found  in  the  gtilf. 
repeated  his  solicitations  ;  and  to  give  then 
still  greater  weight,  produced  a  larger  cap 
than  the  former,  and  added  also  a  purse  ot 
gold.  Upon  these  considerations,  the  unfor- 
tunate Pessacola  once  again  plunged  into  the 
whirlpool,  and  was  never  heard  of  more." 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

A  SUMMARY  ACCOUNT  Or  THE    MECHANICAL 
PROPBBTIB8  OF  AIR. 

Havih a  described  the  earth  and  the  sea,  wf 
now  ascend  into  that  fluid  which  surroundi 
them  both ;  and  which,  in  some  measure  sop- 
ports  and  supplies  all  animated  nature.  As 
upon  viewing  the  bottom  of  the  ooean  from  iti 
surface,  we  see  an  infinity  of  animals  moving 
therein,  and  seeking  food ;  so,  were  amt 
superior  being  to  regard  the  earth  at  a  proper 
distance,  he  might  consider  us  in  the  same 
light ;  he  might  from  his  superior  station  be- 
hold a  number  of  busy  little  beings,  immersed 
in  the  aerial  fluid  that  every  where  surroundi 
them,  and  sedulously  employed  in  procorinc 
the  means  of  subsistence.  This  fluid,  thongb 
too  fine  for  the  gross  perception  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, might  to  his  nicer  organs  of  sight  be 
very  visible ;  and  while  he  at  once  saw  into 
its  operations,  he  might  smile  at  the  varietin 
of  human  conjecture  concerning  it ;  he  might 
readily  discern,  perhaps,  the  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  which  this  fluid  atmo- 
sphere reaches  ;  he  might  exactly  determine 
the  peculiar  form  of  its  parts  which  gives  it 
the  spring  or  elasticity  with  which  it  is  endued: 
he  might  distinguish  which  of  its  parts  were 
pure  incorruptible  air  and  which  only  made 
for  a  little  time  to  assume  the  appearance,  to 
as  to  be  quickly  returned  back  to  the  element 
from  whence  it  came.  But  as  for  us,  who  are 
immersed  at  the  bottom  of  this  gulf,  we  must 
be  contented  with  a  more  confined  knowledge; 
and,  wanting  a  proper  point  of  prospect,  re- 
main satisfied  with  a  combination  of  the 
effects. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  our  senses  in- 
form us  of,  is  that  although  the  air  is  too  fine 
for  our  sight,  it  is  very  obvious  to  our  touch. 
Although  we  cannot  see  the  wind  contained 
in  a  bladder,  we  can  very  readily  feel  its  re- 
sistance ;  and  though  the  hurricatie  mnj  want 
colour,  we  often  fatally  experience  that  it  does 
not  want  force.  We  have  equal  experievct 
of  the  air's  spring  or  elastici^ ;  the  bladder 
when  pressed  returns  ag^in,  upon  tlie  pre»- 
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Aire  being  taken  away  ;  a  bottle,  when  filled* 
often  barsts  from  tho  spring  of  air  whicb  is 
iodaded 

So  far  the  slightest  experience  reaches ;  but, 
by  carrying  experiment  a  little  farther,  we 
learn,  that  air  also  is  heavy:  a  round  glass 
Tcssei  being  emptied  of  its  air,  and  accurately 
weighed,  lus  been  found  lighter  than  when  it 
was  weighed  with  the  air  in  it  Upon  com- 
puting the  superior  weight  of  the  full  vessel, 
a  cubic  foot  of  air  is  found  to  weigh  some- 
thing more  than  an  ounce. 

From  this  experiment,  therefore,  we  learn, 
that  tbc  earth,  and  all  things  upon  its  surface, 
are  every  where  covered  with  a  ponderous  fluid, 
which  rising  very  high  over  our  heads  must  be 
proportionably  heavy.  For  instance,  as  in  the 
sea,  a  man  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  sustains 
a  greater  weight  of  water,  than  a  man  at  the 
depth  of  but  ten  feet ;  so  will  a  man  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley  have  a  greater  weight  of  air  over 
him,  than  a  man  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  we  sus- 
tain a  very  great  weight  of  air ;  and  although, 
like  men  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
we  cannot  feel   the  weight  which   presses 
equally  round  us,  yet  the  pressure  is  not  the 
less  real     As  in  morals  we  seldom  know  the 
hieasings  that  surround  us,  till  we  are  deprived 
of  them ;  so  here  we  do  not  perceive  the 
weight  of  the  ambient  fluid  till  a  part  of  it  is 
taken  away.     If,  by  any  means,  we  contrive 
to  take  away  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  any 
one  part  of  our  bodies,  we  are  soon  made  sen. 
sihle  of  the   weight  upon  the  other  parts. 
Thus,  if  we  clap  our  hand  upon  the  mouth  of 
a  vesael  from  whenc^  the  air  has  been  taken 
!iway,  there  will  thus  be  air  on  one  side  and 
none  on  the  other;  upon  which  we  shall  in- 
stantly  find  the  hand  violently  sucked  inwards; 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  weight  of  the 
^ir  upon  tbe  back  of  the  hand  that  forces  it 
into  the  space  which  is  empty  below. 

As,  by  this  experiment,  we  perceive  that  the 
ajr  presses  with  ereat  weight  upon  every  thing 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  so  by  other  expe- 
nmcnta  we  learn  the  exact  weight  with  which 
It  presses.  First,  if  the  air  be  exhausted  out 
of  any  vessel,  a  drinking  vessel,  for  instance,* 
»nd  this  vessel  be  set  with  the  mouth  down- 
wards  in  water,  the  water  will  rise  up  into  the 
enpty  space,  and  fill  the  inverted  glass;  for 
the  external  air  will,  in  this  case,  press  up  the 
water  where  there  is  no  weight  to  resist ;  as, 
w^pwtof  a  bed  being  pressed,  makes  the  other 
P'^that  have  no  weight  upon  them,  rise. 
In  this  case,  as  was  said,  the  water  being 
preued  without,  will  rise  in  the  glass ;  and 
would  continue  to  rise  (if  the  empty  glass  were 

I  This  majr  b«  dene  by  burning  a  bit  of  paper  in  the 
»M»e,  ind  Uien  quickly  turning  it  down  upon  tbe  water. 


tall  enough)  thlrt^-two  feet  high.  In  fact, 
thero  have  been  pipes  made  purposely  for  this 
experiment,  of  above  thirty-two  feet  high,  in 
which,  upon  being  exhausted,  the  water  has 
always  risen  to  the  height  of  tliirty-two  feet ; 
there  it  has  always  rested,  and  never  ascended 
higher.  From  this,  therefore,  we  learn,  that  the 
weight  of  the  air  which  presses  up  the  water, 
is  equal  to  a  pillar  or  column  of  water  which 
is  thirty-two  feet  high  ;  as  it  is  just  able  to 
raise  such  a  column  and  no  more.  In  other 
words,  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  every  where 
covered  with  a  weight  of  air,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  a  covering  of  thirty-two  feet  deep  of 
water ;  or  to  a  weight  of  twenty-nine  inches 
and  a  half  of  quicksilver,  which  is  known  to 
be  just  as  heavy  as  the  former. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  air,  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  just  as  heavy  as  thirty*two  feet 
of  water,  or  twenty.nine  inches  and  a  half  of 
quicksilver;  and  it  is  easily  found  by  com- 
putation,  that  to  raise  water  thirty.two  feet, 
will  require  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  upon 
every  square  inch.  Now,  if  we  are  fond  of 
computations,  we  have  only  to  calculate  how 
many  square  inches  are  in  the  surface  of  an 
ordinary  human  body,  and  allowing  every 
inch  to  sustain  fifteen  pounds,  we  may  amaze 
ourselves  at  the  weight  of  air  we  sustain.  It 
has  been  computed,  and  found,  that  our  ordi. 
nary  load  of  air  amounts  to  within  a  little  of 
forty  thousand  pounds:  this  is  wonderful! 
but  wondering  is  not  the  way  to  grow  wise.  * 

'  Whatever  be  the  height  to  which  the  atmosphere  «x- 
tends,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  earth  must  have  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  mass  immediately  above,  whereby  its 
particles  must  l>e  forced  nearer  together;  in  the  same 
way,  that  if  a  number  of  layers  of  wool  were  placed  one 
above  another,  the  undermostt  from  the  pressure  of  those 
above,  would  have  its  fibres  more  closely  approximated 
and  massed  together.  The  ancients*— Aristotle,  Socra- 
tes, and  Plato — were  aware  that  the  air  exerted  a  pres- 
sure on  the  earth ;  but  it  remained  for  Gallileo,  who  suf- 
fered persecution  under  the  unhallowed  edicte  of  tbe  in- 
quisition, to  show  philosophers  that  the  pressure  of  the 
air  is  sufilcient  to  support  a  column  of  mercury  thirty 
inches  high.  This  he  did  by  means  of  tbe  barometer, 
which  is  described  in  the  text.  Toricellus,  the  pupil  el 
Galileo,  extended  the  experiment  to  other  fluids,  and 
discovered,  that,  in  the  same  way,  the  pressure  of  tb^ 
atmosphere  will  support  a  column  of  thirty-four  feet  of 
water,  that  fluid  l>eing  three  or  four  times  lighter  than 
mercury.  Accordingly,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  the  same  ss  if  tbe  esjth  were  covered  with  mercury 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  inches,  or  with  water  to  tlie  depth 
of  thirty-ibur  feet.  This  being  understood,  we  may 
add,  tliat  the  air  near  the  earth's  surface  having  to  sup- 
port this  superincumbent  weight,  has  a  density  indicated 
by  about  an  ounce  Troy  to  a  cubit  foot;  but  the  higher 
we  ascend,  the  more  this  pressure  and  density  must  be 
diminished.  On  these  facte  resto  the  principle  on  whicb 
the  barometer  is  constructed,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  tobe  containing  mercury,  which  indicates,  by  its 
rise  or  £^11,  the  greater  or  lesser  weight  of  the  air  im- 
mediately above  it.  At  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  column 
of  air  b«iiig  longer,  the  mercury  is  forced  high  up  Um 
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Notwithstanding  this  be  oar  ordinary  load, 
and  our  usual  supply,  there  are,  at  different 
times,  very  great  variations.  The  air  is  not, 
like  water,  equally  heavy  at  all  seasons ;  but 
sometimes  is   lighter,  and  sometimes   more 

tube;  but  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  the  column  of 
air  being  shorter,  the  pressure  is  diminished,  and  the 
mercury  then  falls.     When  the  barometer  is  carried 
from  the  level  of  the  Thames  to  the  top  of  St  Paul's 
church,  in  London,  the  mercury  falls  about  an  inch* 
indicating  an  ascent  of  about  five  hundred  feet ;  when 
to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  it  sinks  half  of  its  entire 
height,  marking  an  elevation  of  fifteen  thousand  feet; 
and  in  Du  Luc's  balloon  ascent,  it  fell  to  below  twelve 
inches,  indicating  a  height  of  twenty-one  thousand  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.    Hence  the  barometer  is 
used  as  a  convenient  instrument  for  measuring  the  ele- 
vations of  difierent  places;  but  this  is  not  dl:  every 
person  must  be  familiar  with  it  as  a  monitor  of  the  wea- 
ther.    When  the  water  which  has  been  suspended  in 
the  air  separates  as  rain,  the  weight  of  the  air  dimin- 
ishes: and  coosequenUy,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
sinks.    On  the  contraiy,  the  more  serene  and  settled  is 
the  weather,  the  higher  the  barometer  ranges.     Ap- 
proaching high  winds,  from  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  often  indicated  by  a  sudden  sink- 
ing of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer;  hence  ii  con- 
structed the  instrument  known  as  the  marine  barometer, 
which  differs  from  that  used  on  shore  only  in  having  its 
tube  contracted  in  one  place,  to  prevent  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  mercury  with  every  motion  of  the  ship, 
and  which  gives  almost  providential  warning  of  ap- 
proaching tempest.      ''The  marine  barometer,"  says 
Mr  Amott,  '*has  not  yet  been  in  general  use  for  many 
years,  and  the  author  was  one  of  a  numerous  cnw  who 
probably  owed  their  preservation  to  Its  almost  miracu- 
lous warning.     It  was  in  a  southern  latitude^the  sun 
had  just  set  with  placid  a(^Marance,  closing  a  beautiful 
afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth  of  the  evening  watch 
was  proceeding,  when  the  captain's  order  came  to  pre- 
pare with  all  haste  for  a  storm.    The  barometer  had  be- 
gun to  fall  with  appalling  rapidity.    As  yet,  the  oldest 
sailors  had  not  perceived  a  threatening  in  the  sky,  and 
were  surprised  at  the  extent  and  hurry  of  the  prepan^ 
Uons ;  but  the  required  measures  were  not  completed, 
when  a  more  awful  hurricane  burst  upon  them  than  the 
most  experienced   had  ever  braved.     Nothing  could 
withstand  it;  the  sails,  already  furled  and  closely  boimd 
to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  tatters ;  even  the  bare 
yards  and  masts  were  in  great  part  disabled ;  and,  at 
one  time,  the  whole  rigging  had  nearly  fallen  by  the 
board.    Such,  for  a  few  moments,  was  the  mingled  roar 
of  the  hurricane  above,  <^  the  waves  around,  and  of  the 
incessant  peals  <tf  thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could 
be  heard ;  and,  amidst  the  general  consternation,  even 
the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.    In  that  awful  night,  but 
for  the  little  tube  of  mercury  which  liad  given  the  warn- 
ing, neither  the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill 
and  energies  of  the  commander,  could  have  saved  one 
man  to  tell  the  tale.    On  the  following  morning,  the 
wind  was  again  at  rest;  but  the  ship  lay  on  the  yet 
heaving  waves,  an  unsightly  wreck." 

The  pressure  ci  the  atmosphere  being  so  considerable, 
how  happens  it  that  such  a  weight  can  be  supported  by 
living  animals,  for  it  is  calculated  that  on  a  average  its 
pressure  amounts  to  fourteen  pounds  and  a  half  on  erery 
square  inch  of  the  earth's  surfiuse,  so  that  the  human 
body  must  sustain  a  weight  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
tons?  This  query,  which  has  challenged  the  ingenuity 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  men  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  annals  of  science,  has  recent- 
ly claimed  the  attention  of  the  ingenious  Dr  Dalton  of 
Manchester,  whose  discoveries  have  already  done  so 


heavy.  It  is  sometimes  more  compressed, 
and  sometimes  more  elastic  or  springy,  which 
produces  the  same  effects  as  an  increase  of  its 
weight  The  air,  which  at  one  time  raises 
water  thirty.two  feet  in  the  tube,  and  quick- 


much  to  advance  the  progren  of  cbamistry.     He  fan 
explained  what  by  expoience  is  proved  to  be  the  acdal 
weight  of  the  human  body;  he  has  then,  by  adding  te> 
gether  the  calculated  weight  of  its  solid  and  fluid  parts, 
and  the  air  which  enters  into  it,  allowing  a  surplus  for 
that  which  permeates  the  bones  and  museles,  ftc,  feosd 
that  the  weight  of  the  living  body,  as  prared  by  experi- 
ment, is  less  than  the  calculated  weight.     Whence  tJiii 
discrepancy?     *'UpoD  the  whole  (says  he)  I  am  indioed 
to  believe  the  true  explanation  of  the  difficult  win  be 
found  in  this,  that  the  ncAfftmes  of  the  body  is  perricos 
to  air,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  constantly 
exists  in  the  body  during  life,  sulgect  to  increMo  and 
diminution  according  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  exists  in  water;  and  further, 
that  when  life  is  extinct,  this  air  in  some  degree  escapes, 
and  renders  the  parts  specifically  heavier  than  when  Cfce 
vital  functions  were  in  a  state  of  activi^.**    Tbe  baman 
body,  then,  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  throughout  per- 
vious to  air,  and  as  the  elasticity  and  pressure  witbia 
corresponds  with  that  ^vithout,  no  weight  is  imposed  oo 
any  part  of  it  until  the  balance  is  destroyed ;  ft  is  ther»- 
fore  a  fallacy  to  speak  of  the  human  body  having  tosop- 
port  any  such  weight.     When  we  place  our  band  over 
the  glass  of  an  air-pump,  and  withdraw  tbe  air  beknr, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  outside  of  the 
hand  is  scarcely  felt,  but  the  inside  is  swollen,  rendered 
painful,  and  feels  drawn  into  the  receiver.     When  we 
ascend  a  mountain,  and  arrive  at  a  region  vrfaere  tte 
surrounding  air  is  much  rarified,  the  air  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  body  In  like  manner  opposing  an  unequal 
pressure  against  that  without,  gives  rise  also  to  paiofid 
sensations,  fulness  and  throbbing  of  the  temples,  and 
the  most  distressing  lassitude.     Dr  Clarke,  in  desenV 
ing  his  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  obserre% 
"  Every  two  or  throe  minutes  we  all  sunk  down  in  tbe 
snow  quite  breathless,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  werd. 
One  of  the  cuides  had  some  bleeding  from  an  accidental 
blow,  not  m>m  simple  rare&ction  of  the  air.     The 
blood  appeared  to  me  decidedly  of  a  darker  cokmr  than 
natural ;  our  lips  were  quite  blue ;  our  faces  extremely 
contracted  and  pale,  and  the  eyes  very  much  sunk,  with 
a  deep  dark  zone  beneath  the  lower  eyelids;  but  no  one 
had  the  least  spontaneous  hsemorrhage  from  the  gums  or 
eyes.     Every  start  we  cast  a  longing,  lingering  look  at 
the  summit,  and  then  holding  our  heads  km,  pressed  on- 
wards  till  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  became  iirssistible, 
and  we  sunk  again  quite  flat  on  the  snow."    These  di^ 
tressing  sensations  at  such  elevations,  arise  not  only 
from  the  increased  rarity  of  the  air  demanding  a  mors 
rapid  respiration,  in  order  that  the  necessary  quantity  of 
air  should  traverse  the  lungs,  which  is  always  accona- 
panied  by  an  accelerated  circulation;  but,  as  above  ex- 
plained, from  the  air  within  the  body  being  denser  aad 
more  elastic,  and  exerting  a  greater  pressure,  than  is 
met  by  any  counterpoise  without.    As  in  the  case  of 
the  hand  over  the  partly  exhausted  air-pump,  the  veneU 
are  distended.    Thence  arises  a  sense  of  extreme  un- 
easiness; and  the  more  delicate  blood  vessels  in  ths 
eyes,  mouth,  and  lungs,  are  occasionally  ruptured.    K 
the  transition  were  more  gradual,  so  as  to  allow  time 
for  the  air  within  the  body  to  acquire  the  same  oondltioo 
as  the  air  without,  such  a  loss  of  balance  would  not  en- 
sue.    Indeed,  there  is  reason  to*  believe,  that  we  nigbt 
accustom  ourselves  to  live  under  a  much  lighter  pressore 
of  atmosphere  than  we  do,  even  under  the  weight  of 
half  an  atmosphere.    Mexico  is  7775,  and  Quito  9550 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  yet,  in  neither  of  tfaese 
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dWer  twenty  nine  inches,  will  not  at  another 
nifle  the  one  to  thirty  feet,  or  the  other  to 
twenty.8iz  inches.  This  makes,  therefore,  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  weight  we  sus- 
tain ;  and  we  are  actually  known,  hy  compu- 
tadon,  to  carry  at  one  time  four  thousand 
pounds  of  air  more  than  at  another. 

The  reason  of  this  surprising  difference  in 
the  weight  of  air,  is  either  owing  to  its  pres- 
sure from  above,  or  to  an  increase  of  vapour 
floating  in  it  Its  increased  pressure  is  the 
consequence  of  its  spring  or  elasticity,  which 
cold  and  heat  sensibly  tBect^  and  are  oontin. 
ually  changing. 

This  elasticity  of  the  air  is  one  of  its  most 
amazing  properties;  and  to  which  it  should 
leem  nothing  can  set  bounds.  A  body  of  air 
that  may  be  contained  in  a  nut  shell,  may 
easily,  with  heat,  be  dilated  into  a  sphere  of 
onknowii  dimensions.  On  the  contrary,  the 
air  contained  in  a  house,  may  be  compressed 
into  a  cavity  not  larger  than  the  eye  of  a 
needle.  In  short,  no  bounds  can  be  set  to  its 
confinement  or  expansion;  at  least,  experi- 
ment has  hitherto  found  its  attempts  indefinite. 
In  every  situation,  it  retains  its  elasticity; 
and  the  more  closely  we  compress  it,  the  more 
strongly  does  it  resist  the  pressure.  If  to  the 
increasing  the  elasticity  on  one  side  by  com- 
pression,  we  increase  it  on  the  other  side  by 
heat,  the  force  of  both  soon  becomes  irresisti- 
ble ;  and  a  certain  French  philosopher '  sup. 
posed  that  air  thus  confined  and  expanding, 
was  sufficient  for  the  explosion  of  a  world. 

Many  instruments  have  been  formed  to 
measure  and  determine  these  different  proper- 
ties  of  the  air  ;  and  which  serve  several  use- 
ful purposes.  The  barometer  serves  to  mea- 
sure ita  weight;  to  tell  us  when  it  is  heavier, 
umI  when  lighter.  It  is  compa<ied  of  a  glass 
tube  or  pipe,  of  about  thirty  inches  in  length, 
closed  up  at  one  end:  this  tube  is  then  filled 
with  quicksilver;  this  done,  the  maker  clap- 
ping  his  fineer  upon  the  open  end,  inverts  the 
lobe,  and  plunges  the  open  end,  finger  and 
all,  into  a  basin  of  quicksilver,  and  then  takes 
his  finger  away;  now  the  quicksilver  in  the 
tube  will,  by  its  own  weight,  endeavour  to 
descend  into  that  in  the  basin ;  but  the  exter- 
Dal  sir,  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  quick- 
silver  in  the  basin  without,  and  no  air  being  in 
tl»e  tube  at  top,  the  quicksilver  will  continue  in 

pltoei  do  tha  inhabitants  eomplaio  of  Uia  raritf  of  the 
jMsphsn.  In  this  country,  winds,  heat,  the  quantity 
•J  'yonr  m^iended  in  the  air,  and  other  causes,  many 
I'them  little  loiown,  cause  sndden  variations  in  iu 
F[wve;  on  which  occasions,  many  of  ua.  experience  a 
dtifioittj  in  moving,  and  feel  indolent,  and  aeense  the 
?Tf  ^  **">«  heavy,--whereas,  hi  iact,  it  is  lighter 
™  it  WM  before;  and  our  uneasiness  arises  from  the 
*»»w»  of  the  aerial  pressure  wlUihi  not  corresponding 
pwdieljr  to  that  which  is  without  the  body. 
^  Monsteur  Amontons. 


the  tube,  being  pressed  up,  as  was  said  by 
the  air,  on  the  surface  of  the  basin  below. 
The  height  at  which  it  is  known  to  stand  in 
the  tube,  is  usuallv  about  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  inches  when  the  air  is  heavy ;  but  not 
above  twenty-six  when  the  air  is  very  light 
Thus,  by  this  instrument,  we  can  with  some 
exactness  determine  the  weight  of  the  air; 
and,  of  consequence,  tell  before-hand  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  Before  fine  dry 
weather,  the  air  is  charged  with  a  variety  of 
vapours,  which  float  in  it  unseen,  and  render 
it  extremely  heavy,  so  that  it  presses  up  the 
quicksilver ;  or  in  other  words,  the  barometer 
rises.  In  moist,  rainy  weather,  the  vapours 
are  washed  down  or  there  is  not  heat  sufficient 
for  them  to  rise,  so  that  the  air  is  then  sensi- 
bly lighter,  and  presses  up  the  quicksilver 
with  less  force  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  baro- 
meter is  seen  to  falL  Our  constitution  seems 
also  to  correspond  with  the  changes  of  the 
weather-glass;  they  are  braced,  strong  and 
vigorous,  with  a  large  body  of  air  upon  them ; 
they  are  languid,  relaxea,  and  feeble  when 
the  air  is  light,  and  refuses  to  give  our  fibres 
their  proper  tone. 

But  although  the  barometer  thus  measures 
the  weight  of  the  air  with  exactness  enough 
for  the  general  purposes  of  life,  yet  it  is  often 
affected  with  a  thousand  irregularities  that  no 
exactness  in  the  instrument  can  remedy,  nor 
no  theory  account  for.  When  high  winds 
blow,  the  quicksilver  generally  is  low  :  it  rises 
higher  in  cold  weather  than  in  vrarm ;  and  is 
usually  higher  at  morning  and  evening  than 
at  mia-day :  it  generally  descends  lower  after 
rain  than  it  was  before  it  There  are  also 
frequent  changes  in  the  air,  without  any  sen- 
sible alteration  in  the  barometer. 

As  the  barometer  is  thus  used  in  predicting 
the  changes  of  the  weather,  so  is  it  also  ser- 
viceable  in  measuring  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains, which  mathematicians  cannot  so  readily 
do  :  for,  as  the  higher  we  ascend  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  the  air  becomes  lighter,  so 
the  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  will  descend 
in  proportion.  It  is  found  to  sink  at  the  rate 
of  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  for  every  ninety 
feet  we  ascend  ;  so  that  in  going  up  a  moun- 
tain,  if  I  find  the  quicksilver  fallen  an  inch, 
I  conclude,  that  I  am  got  upon  an  ascent  of 
near  nine  hundred  feet  high.  In  this  there 
has  been  found  some  variation  ;  into  a  detail 
of  which,  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  natural 
historian  to  enter. 

In  order  to  determine  the  elasticity  of  air, 
the  wind-gun  has  been  invented,  which  is  an 
instrument  variously  made ;  but  in  all  upon 
the  principle  of  compressing  a  large  quantity 
of  air  into  a  tube,  in  which  there  is  an  ivory 
ball ,  and  then  giving  the  compressed  elastic 
air  free  power  to  act,  and  drive  the  ball  as  di- 
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rected.  The  ball,  thus  driven,  will  pierce  a 
thick  board  ;  and  will  be  aa  fatal,  at  small  dis. 
tances,  as  if  driven  with  gunpowder.  I  do 
not  know  whether  ever  the  force  of  this  in. 
strum  en  t  has  been  assisted  by  means  of  heat ; 
certain  I  am,  that  this,  which  could  be  very 
easily  contrived  by  means  of  phosphorus,  or 
any  other  hot  substance  applied  to  the  barrel, 
would  give  such  a  force  as  I  doubt  whether 
gunpowder  itself  could  produce. 

The  air.pump  is  an  instrument  contrived 
to  exhaust  the  air  from  round  a  vessel  adapted 
to  that  purpose,  called  a  receiver.  This  me- 
thod  of  exhausting  is  contrived  in  the  simple 
instrument,  by  a  piston,  like  that  of  a  syringe, 
going  down  into  the  vessel,  and  thus  pushing 
out  its  air ;  which,  by  means  of  a  valve,  is 
prevented  from  returning  into  the  vessel  again. 
But  this,  like  all  other  complicated  instru- 
ments, will  be  better  understood  by  a  minute 
inspection,  than  an  hour's  description  :  it  may 
suffice  here  to  observe,  that  by  depriving 
animals,  and  other  substances,  of  all  air, 
it  shows  us  what  the  benefits  and  effects  of 
air  are  in  sustaining  life,  or  promoting  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  digester  is  an  instrument  of  still  more 
extraordinary  effects,  than  any  of  the  former ; 
and  sufficiently  discovers  the  amazing  force 
of  air,  when  its  elasticity  is  augmented  by 
fire.  A  common  tea-kettle,  if  the  spout  were 
closed  up,  and  the  lid  put  firmly  down,  would 
serve  to-  become  a  digester,  if  strong  enough. 
But  the  instrument  used  for  this  purpose  is  a 
strong  metal  pot,  with  a  lid  to  screw  close  on, 
80  that,  when  down,  no  air  can  get  in  or  re- 
turn :  into  this  pot  meat  and  bones  are  put, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  the 
lid  screwed  close  :  a  lighted  lamp  is  put  un. 
demeath,  and,  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
(yet  equally  true,)  in  six  or  eight  minutes  the 
whole  mass,  bones  and  all,  are  dissolved,  into 
a  jelly ;  so  great  is  the  force  and  elasticity  of 
the  air  contained  within,  struggling  to  escape, 
and  breaking  in  pieces  all  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  mixed.  Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  not  to  heat  this  instrument  too  violently : 
for  then  the  inclosed  air  would  become  irresis- 
tible,  and  burst  the  whole,  with,  perhaps,  a 
fatal  explosion. 

There  are  numberless  other  useful  instru. 
ments  made  to  depend  on  the  weight,  the  elasti. 
city ,  or  the  fluidity,  of  the  air,  which  do  not  come 
within  the  plan  of  the  present  work  ;  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  not  to  give  an  account  of  the 
inventions  that  have  been  made  for  determin- 
ing  the  nature  and  properties  of  air,  but  a 
mere  narrative  of  its  effects.  The  description 
of  the  pump,  the  forcing  pump,  the  fire-engine, 
(he  steam-engine,  the  syphon,  and  many 
others,  belong  not  to  the  naturalist,  but  the 
experimental  philosopher:  the  one  gives  a  his- 


tory of  Nature,  as  lie  finds  she  presents  ber- 
self  to  him  i  and  he  draws  the  obvious  picture : 
the  other  pursues  her  with  close  investigation, 
tortures  her  by  experiment  to  give  up  her  se. 
crets,  and  measures  her  latent  qualities  -with 
laborious  precision.     Much   more,  therefore. 
mieht  be  said  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  air, 
and  of  the  conjectures  that  have  been  made 
respecting  the  form  of  its  parts ;  how  some 
have  supposed  them  to  resemble  little  boop«. 
coiled  up  in  a  spring  ;  others,  like  fleeces  of 
wool ;  others,  that  the  parts  are  endued  with 
a  repulsive  quality,  by  which,  when  sqaeesed 
together,  tliey  endeavour  to  fly  off,  and  recede 
from  each  other.     We  might  have  given  the 
disputes  reUtive  to  the  height  to  which  this 
body  of  air  extends  above  us,  and  concerning 
which   there   is  no  agreement     We  might 
have  inquired  how  much  of  the  air  we  breathe 
is  elementary,  and  not  reducible  to  any  other 
substance ;  and  of  what  density  it  would  be- 
come, if  it  were  supposed  to  be   continued 
down   to  the  centre  of  the  earth.     At  that 
place  we  might,  with  the  help  of  figures,  and 
a   bold  imagination,  have  shown  it  twenty 
thousand  times  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  gold. 
We  might  also  prove  it  millions  of  times 
purer  than  upon  earth,  when  raised  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  atmosphere.     But  these  ^>eeula. 
tions  do  not  belong  to  natural  history;  and 
they  have  hitherto  produced  no  great  advan- 
tages in  that  branch  of  science  to  which  they 
more  properly  appertain. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

AN  ESSAr  TOWARDS  A  NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE  AIR. 

A  LATs  eminent  philosopher  has  considered 
our  atmosphere  as  one  large  chemical  vessel, 
in  which  an  infinite  number  of  various  opera- 
tions are  constantly  performing.  In  it  all  the 
bodies  of  the  earth  are  continually  sending  up 
a  part  of  their  substance  by  evaporation,  to 
mix  in  this  g^eat  alembic,  and  to  Roat  a  while 
in  common.  Here  minerals,  from  their  low- 
est depths,  ascend  in  noxious  or  in  warm  va- 
pours, to  make  a  part  of  the  general  mass ; 
seas,  rivers,  and  subterranean  springs,  furnish 
their  copious  supplies ;  plants  receiTe  and  re- 
turn their  share  ;  and  animals,  that  by  living 
upon,  consume  this  general  store,  are  found 
to  give  it  back  in  great  quantities  when  they 
die.'  The  air,  therefore,  that  we  breathe, 
and  upon  which  we  subsist,  bears  very  Uttle 
resemblance  to  that  pure  elementary  body 
which  was  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  and 

1  Boyle,  Tol.  ii*  p.  693. 
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wbich  is  rather  a  aabstance  that  may  be  con. 
reived,  than  experienced  to  exist.'  Air,  auch 
as  we  find  it,  is  one  of  the  most  coropoqnded 
bodies  in  all  nature.  Water  may  be  reduced 
to  a  fluid  every  way  resembling  air,  by  heat ; 
which,  by  cold,  becomes  water  again.  Every 
thing  we  see  gives  off  its  parts  to  the  air,  and 
has  a  little  ftmting  atmosphere  of  its  own 
round  it  The.  rose  is  encompassed  with  a 
sphere  of  its  own  odorous  particles  ;  while  the 
night-shade  infects  the  air  with  a  scent  of  a 
more  ungrateful  nature.  The  perfume  of 
mask  flies  off  in  such  abundance,  that  the 
quantity  remaining  becomes  sensibly  lighter 
by  the  loss.  A  thousand  substances  that  es. 
cape  all  our  senses  we  know  to  be  there ;  the 
powerful  emanations  of  the  load-stone,  the  ef- 
fluvia of  electricity,  the  rays  of  light,  and  the 
insinuations  of  fire.  Such  are  the  various 
substances  through  which  we  move,  and 
which  we  are  constantly  taking  in  at  every 
pore,  and  returning  again  with  imperceptible 
discbarge ! 

This  great  solution,  or  mixture  of  all  earth- 
ly bodies,  is  continually  operating  upon  itself; 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  the  cause  of  its  un. 

'  Tbe  atmospheric  air,  instead  of  being  a  simple  ele- 
nent,  u  was  supposed  by  the  ancients,  is  a  mixture  of 
two  gases,.— the  one  named  ojy^wii,  the  other  mUrogen; 
kasides  wtuch  there  is  found  a  small  portion  of  a  more 
delctArions  gas,  known  as  earhonio  aeid  gat^  the  fixed 
lir  which  gires  the  sparkling  buoyancy  to  soda  water, 
cfaampaigne,  &c.     The  oxygen  may  be  called  the  stim- 
listing  principal  of  the  air.     If  a  spark  of  light  be 
plunged  into  it,  the  spark  shines  with  a  bright  and  dax- 
ding  lagtre.     If  we  were  to  inspire  it,  the  pulse  would 
beaxae  increased,  the  breathing  more  rapid,  and  the 
rtimalus  be  too  great  for  the  endurance  of  life.     Yet 
ttithoQt  its  presence  no  animal  could  live,  so  that,  when 
raifined  in  a  close  apartment,  as  the  quantity  of  this  gas 
diminishes,  our  breathing  becomes  laborious,  and,  were 
net  a  6«di  quantity  admitted,  respiraUon  would  entirely 
ccue.    Without  its  presence  no  flame  is  supported.    A 
cMdIe  placed  under  a  jar,  when  it  has  consumed  the 
oxygen,  becomes  extinguished.     It  likewise  acts  upon 
nctals  entering  into  combination  with  them;  as  with 
ncfcary,  lead,  manganese,  from  which  it  may  readily 
be  expelled  by  the  agency  of  heat.     Such  being  the  qua- 
kes of  this  gas,  and  as  it  could  not  be  breathed  pure, 
ntore,  in  forming  atmospheric  air,  has  supplied  a  dilu- 
ent in  the  nitrogen,  serenty-nine  parts  of  which  added 
to  tweoty^me  of  oxygen  constitutes  the  air  we  breathe, 
^  in  this  proportion  the  air  is  found  at  the  highest  alti- 
twlet  and  in  all  countries.    Saussure  analysed  the  air  on 
t^  t<^  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  found  it  consisted  of  the 
iune  constituents  as  the  air  in  the  valleys  below.    Ber- 
tlxflet  analysed  that  of  Egypt,  and  found  it  the  same  as 
t^  &ir  in  Prance.    The  carbonic  add  gas,  being  so  de- 
Ic^^noM,  exists  only  in  a  veiy  small  profwrtioOf^-one 
put  in  a  thousand;  but  it  varies,  the  quantity  being 
greiter  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  during  the  night 
1^  during  the  day.     It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that 
it  nisted  only  accidentally  in  the  air,  but  it  is  now  as- 
rertaio«d  that  it  exists  In  It  over  high  mountain  ranges. 
Cay  Lmsac  brought  it  from  twenty-three  thousand  feet 
'^o  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  being  the  amazing 
^igbt  to  which  he  ascended  in  his  balloon.     Every 
^y  is  aware,  that  air  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  hu- 
'^^  liGi.    At  each  inspiration  from  twenty  to  forty 


ceasing  motion;  but  it  operates  still  more 
visibly  upon  such  grosser  substances  as  are 
exposed  to  its  influence ;  for  scarcely  any  sub- 
stance is  found  capable  of  resisting  the  corrod- 
ing  qualities  of  die  air.  The  air,  say  the 
chemists,  is  a  chaos  furnished  with  all  Kinds 
of  salts  and  menstruums ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
capable  of  dissolving  all  kinds  of  bodies.  It 
is  well  known,  that  copper  and  iron  are 
quickly  covered,  and  eaten  with  rust;  a|id 
that,  in  the  climates  near  the  equator,  no  art 
can  keep  them  dean.  In  those  dreary  coun- 
tries, the  instruments,  knives,  and  keys,  that 
are  kept  in  the  pocket,  are  nevertheless 
quickly  incrusted ;  and  the  great  guns,  with 
every  precaution,  after  some  years  become 
useless.  Stones,  as  being  less  hard,  may  be 
readily  supposed  to  be  more  easily  soluble. 
The  marble  of  which  the  noble  monuments  of 
Italian  antiquity  are  composed,  although  in 
one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  show 
the  impressions  which  have  been  made  upon 
them  by  the  air.  In  many  places  they  seem 
worm-eaten  by  time;  and  in  others,  they 
appear  crumbling  into  dust  Gold  alone 
seems  to  be  exempted  from  this  general  state 

inches  of  air  are  taken  into  the  body,  and  this  air  consists 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  watery  vapour 
and  a  very  little  carbonic  acid;  but  at  each  expiration  its 
condition  is  materially  changed,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
remains  the  same^  that  of  the  watery  vapour  is  little 
changed,  but  a  part  of  the  stimulating  principle  of  the 
oxygen  disappears,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  emitted  in  its  place ;  this  applies  to  animals. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  a  vast  quantity  of  oxygen  it 
continually  in  the  act  of  being  abstracted  from  the  air, 
and  to  ct*mpensate  for  this  loss.  Nature  has  not  &iled  to 
maiie  an  ample  and  all  wise  provision.  This  is  done  by 
ih»  aid  of  pliiuts  and  trees,  which,  during  the  day,  in 
the  process  of  their  breathing,  absorb  the  deleterious  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  give  out  a  quantity  of  oxygen,  so 
that  while  animals  are  deteriorating,  plants  are  purify, 
ing  the  atmosphere.  In  the  shade,  however,  and  during 
night,  it  is  found  that  plants  emit  carbonic  acid:  hence 
in  a  plain,  only  lightly  shaded  with  wood,  the  air  is  salu- 
brious, but  in  tlie  interior  of  extensive  forests  it  is 
thicic  and  unwliolesome.  Accordingly,  as  the  poet  ex- 
presses it  *'  all  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole," 
and  thus  is  the  vegetable  creation  essential  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  air  we  breathe.  Air,  we  may  also  re- 
mark, is  rendered  rery  deleterious  by  gases  and  vapours 
generated  in  the  earth.  In  the  island  of  Java,  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  thrown  out  in  such  quantities  in  a  certain 
valley,  that  no  animal  can  there  exist,  and  birds  flying 
low  drop  dead.  It  is  a  volcanic  district,  and  appropri- 
ately called  the  « Valley  of  Death."  At  Fashion  in 
Sweden,  noted  for  copper  mines,  the  mineral  exhalations 
so  aflect  the  air,  that  the  silver  hi  the  purses  of  the  pos- 
sessore becomes  discoloured.  In  Camiola,  and  Cam- 
pania,  the  air  is  impregnated  with  stilphur.  It  has  also 
been  found  to  contain  arsenic;  and  that  such  poisonous 
mattere  are  sent  from  below,  and  arise  from  some  sub- 
terranean action,  may  be  inferred  from  the  destruction 
of  millions  of  fishes.  Whole  coasts  have  been  found 
covered  with  dead  fishes,  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
by  such  poisonous  matter  from  below ;  volcanoes  have  at 
such  times  been  in  a  state  of  actlTity^  and  acrompaniod 
by  earthqittkes. 
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of  dissolution;  it  is  never  found  to  contract 
rust  though  exposed  ever  so  long :  the  reason 
of  this  seems  to  be,  that  sea-salt,  which  is  the 
only  menstruum  capable  of  acting  upon  and 
dissolving  gold,  is  but  very  little  mixed  with 
the  air ;  for  salt  being  a  very  fixed  body,  and 
not  apt  to  volatilize,  and  rise  with  heat,  there 
is  but  a  small  proportion  of  it  in  the  atmos- 
phere. In  the  elaboratories  and  shops,  how- 
ever, where  salt  is  much  used,  and  the  air  is 
impregnated  with  it,  gold  is  found  to  rust  as 
well  as  other  metals. 

Bodies  of  a  softer  nature  are  obviously 
destroyed  by  the  air.^  Mr  Boyle  says,  that 
silks  brought  to  Jamaica*  will,  if  there  expos- 
ed to  the  air,  rot,  even  while  they  preserve 
their  colour;  but  if  kept  therefrom,  they  both 
retain  their  strength  and  gloss.  The  same 
happens  in  Brazil,  where  their  clothes,  which 
are  black,  soon  turn  of  an  iron  colour;  though 
in  the  shops,  they  preserve  their  proper  hue.* 
In  these  tropical  climates  also,  such  are  the 
putrescent  qualities  of  the  air,  that  white  su* 
gar  will  sometimes  be  fall  of  maffgots.  Drugs 
and  plasters  lose  their  virtue,  and  become  ver- 
minous. In  some  places  they  are  obliged  to 
expose  their  sweetmeats  by  day  in  the  sun, 
otherwise  the  night-air  would  quickly  cause 
them  to  putrefy.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold 
arctic  regions,  animal  substances,  during  the 
winter,  are  never  known  to  putrefy ;  and  meat 
may  be  kept  for  months  without  any  salt 
whatsoever.  This  experiment  happily  suc- 
ceeded with  the  eight  Englishmen  that  were 
accidentally  left  upon  the  inhospitable  coasts 
of  Greenland,  at  a  place  where  seven  Dutch- 
men had  perished  but  a  few  years  before ;  for 
killing  some  rein-deer  for  their  subsistence, 
and  having  no  salt  to  preserve  the  flesh,  to 
their  great  surprise  they  soon  found  it  did 
not  want  any,  as  it  remained  sweet  during 
their  eight  months'  continuance  upon  that 
shore. 

These  powers  with  which  air  is  endued 
over  unorganized  substances,  are  exerted  in  a 
still  stronger  manner  over  plants,  animals  of 
an  inferior  nature,  and  lastly  over  man  him- 
self.  Most  of  the  beauty  and  the  luxuriance 
of  vegetation,  is  well  known  to  be  derived 
from  the  benign  influence  of  the  air ;  and  every 
plant  seems  to  have  its  favourite  climate,  not 
less  than  its  proper  soil.  The  lower  ranks  of 
animals  also  seem  formed  for  their  respective 
climates,  in  which  only  they  can  live.  Man 
alone  seems  the  child  of  every  climate,  and 
capable  of  existing  in  all.  However,  this  pe- 
culiar  privilege  does  not  exempt  him  from  the 
influences  of  the  air ;  he  is  as  much  subject  to 
its  malignity  as  the  meanest  insect  or  vegeta- 
ble. 


With  regard  io  plants,  air  is  so  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  life  and  preservation,  that 
they  will  not  vegetate  in  an  exhausted  re^ 
ceiver.  All  plants  have  within  them  a  qnan- 
titv  of  air,  which  supports  and  agitates  their 
juices.  They  are  continually  imbibing  (nA 
nutriment  from  the  air,  to  increase  their  store, 
and  to  supply  the  wants  which  they  sustain 
from  evaporation.  When,  therefore,  the  ex. 
temal  air  is  drawn  from  them,  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  subsist  Even  that  quantity  of 
air  which  they  before  were  possessed  of,  escapes 
through  their  pores,  into  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver; and  as  this  continues  to  be  pumped 
away,  they  become  languid,  grow  flaccid,  aod 
die.  However,  the  plant  or  flower  thus  ceai- 
ing  to  vegetate,  is  kept,  by  being  secured  from 
the  external  air,  a  much  longer  time  sweet 
than  it  would  have  continued  had  it  been 
openly  exposed. 

That  air  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  life  of 
vegetables,  is  still  more  so  to  that  of  animals : 
there  are  none  found,  how  seemingly  torpid 
soever,  that  do  not  require  their  needf^il  sup- 
ply. Pishes  themselves  will  not  live  in  water 
from  whence  the  air  is  exhausted ;  and  it  it 
generally  supposed  that  they  die  in  frozen 
ponds,  from  Uie  want  of  this  necessary  to 
animal  existence.  Many  have  been  the  ani- 
mals that  idle  curiosity  has  tortured  in  die 
prison  of  a  receiver,  merelv  to  observe  the 
manner  of  their  dying.  We  shall,  from  a 
thousand  instances,  produce  that  of  the  viper, 
as  it  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  vivacioiu 
reptiles  in  the  world ;  and  as  we  shall  feel  but 
little  compassion  for  its  tortures.  Mr  Boyle 
took  a  new  caught  viper,  and  shutting  it  up 
into  a,  small  receiver,  began  to  pump  away 
the  air.'  *  •  At  first,  upon  the  air's  being  drawn 
away,  it  began  to  swell ;  sometime  after  he 
had  done  pumping,  it  began  to  gape,  and  open 
its  jaws;  being  thus  compelled  to  open  its 
jaws,  it  once  more  resumed  its  former  lank- 
ness :  it  then  began  to  move  up  and  down 
within,  as  if  to  seek  for  air,  and  after  a  while 
foamed  a  little,  leaving  the  foam  sticking  to 
the  inside  of  the  glass ;  soon  after,  the  body 
and  neck  grew«  prodigiouslv  tumid,  and  a 
blister  appeared  upon  its  back  ;  an  hour  and 
a  half  after,  the  receiver  was  exhausted,  the 
distended  viper  moved,  and  gave  manifest 
signs  of  life ;  the  jaws  remained  quite  dis- 
tended ;  as  it  were  from  beneath  the  epiglot- 
tis, came  the  black  tongue,  and  reached  be- 
yond  it ;  but  the  animal  seemed,  by  its  Fu- 
ture, not  to  have  any  life ;  the  mouth  also  was 
grown  blackish  within ;  and  in  this  situation 
it  continued  for  twenty.three  hours.  But  upon 
the  air  beinp  re-admitted,  the  viper's  monw 
was  presently  closed,  and  soon  after  opened 


>  Buffon,  voL  iif.  p.  62.  «  Ibid.  p.  68.  |  >  Boyltt's  Physico-Mechan.     Exper.  passim. 
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again  ;  and  for  some  time  those  motions  con- 
tinued, which  argued  the  remains  of  life." 
Such  is  the  fate  of  the  most  insignificant  or 
minute  reptile  that  can  be  thus  inciaded. 
Mites,  fleas,  and  even  the  little  eels  that  are 
found  swimming  in  vinegar,  die  for  want  of 
air.  Not  only  these,  but  the  eggs  of  these 
animals  will  not  produce  in  vacuo,  but  require 
air  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

As  in  this  manner  air  is  necessary  to  their 
subsbtence,  so  also  it  must  be  of  a  proper 
kind,  and  not  impregnated  with  foreign  mix- 
tures.  That  fictitious  air  which  is  pumped 
from  plants  or  fluids,  is  generally,  in  a  short 
dme,  fatal  to  them.  Mr  Boyle  has  given  us 
many  experiments  to  this  purpose.  After 
having  shown  that  all  veeetable  and  most 
mineral  substances,  properly  prepared,  may 
afford  air,  by  being  placed  in  an  exhausted 
receiver,  and  this  in  such  quantities,  that  some 
have  thought  it  a  new  substance,  made  by  the 
alteration  which  the  mineral  or  plant  has  un- 
dergone  by  the  texture  of  its  parts  being 
looKned  in  the  operation-shaving  shown,! 
say,  that  this  air  may  be  drawn  in  great 
quantities  from  vegetable,  animal,  or  mineral 
substances,  such  as  apples,  cherries,  amber 
burned,  or  hartshorn'— he  included  a  frog  in 
artificial  air,  produced  from  paste ;  in  seven 
(Dtnutes  space  it  suiSered  convulsions,  and  at 
last  lay  still,  and  being  taken  out,  recovered 
DO  motion  at  all,  but  was  dead.  A  bird  in. 
closed  in  artificial  air,  from  raisins,  died  in  a 
qaarter  of  a  minute,  and  never  stirred  more. 
A  snail  was  put  into  the  receiver,  with  air  of 
paste ;  in  four  minutes  it  ceased  to  move,  and 
was  dead,  although  it  had  survived  in  vacuo 
for  several  hours :  so  that  fictitious  air  proved 
a  greater  enemy  to  animals  than  even  a  va- 
cuum  itself. 

Air  also  may  be  impregnated  with  fumes 
that  are  instantly  fatal  to  animals.  The 
fumes  of  hot^iron,  copper,  or  any  other  heated 
metal,  blown  into  the  place  where  an  animal 
is  confined,  instantiy  destroy  it  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  vapours  in  the  grotto 
Del  Cane  suflbcating  a  dog.  The  ancients 
even  supposed,  that  these  animals,  as  they 
always  ran  with  their  noses  to  the  ground, 
were  the  first  that  felt  any  infection.  In 
short,  it  should  seem  that  the  predominance  of 
any  one  vapour,  from  any  body,  how  whole- 
some soever  in  itself,  becomes  infections ;  and 
that  we  owe  the  salubrity  of  the  air  to  the 
variety  of  its  mixture. 

Bat  there  is  no  animal  whose  frame  is  more 
sensibly  affected  by  the  changes  of  the  air 
than  man.  It  is  true,  he  can  endure  a  greater 
variety  of  climates  than  the  lower  order  gen- 
tly are  able  to  do ;  but  it  is  rather  by  the 

1  Boyle'a  PhytJoo-Mcban.  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 


means  which  he  has  discovered  of  obviating 
their  effects,  than  by  the  apparent  strength  of 
his  constitution.  Most  other  animals  can  bear 
cold  or  hunger  better,  endure  greater  fatigues 
in  proportion,  and  are  satisfied  with  shorter 
repose.  The  variations  of  the  climate,  there- 
fore, would  probably  affect  them  the  less,  if 
they  had  the  same  means  or  skill  in  provid- 
ing against  the  severities  of  the  change. 
However  this  be,  the  body  of  man  is  an  in- 
strument much  more  nicely  sensible  of  the 
variations  of  the  air,  than  any  of  those  which 
his  own  art  has  produced ;  for  his  frame  alone 
seems  to  unite  all  their  properties,  being  in- 
vigorated  by  the  weight  of  the  air,  relaxed 
by  its  moisture,  enfeebled  by  its  heat,  and 
stiffened  by  its  frigidity. 

But  it  is  chiefly  by  the  predominance  of 
some  peculiar  vapour,  that  the  air  becomes 
unfit  for  human  support  It  is  often  found  by 
dreadful  experience,  to  enter  into  the  consti- 
tution,  to  mix  with  its  juices,  and  to  putrefy 
the  whole  mass  of  blood.  The  nervous  system 
is  not  less  affected  by  its  operations ;  palsies 
and  vertigoes  are  caused  by  its  damps ;  and  a 
still  more  fiital  train  of  distempers  by  its  ex- 
halations. In  order  that  the  air  should  be 
wholesome,  it  h  necessary,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  it  should  not  be  of  one  kind,  but  the 
compound  of  several  substances;  and  the 
more  various  the  composition,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  more  salubrious.  A  man,  therefore, 
who  continues  in  one  place,  is  not  so  likely  to 
enjoy  this  wholesome  variety,  as  he  who 
changes  his  situation  ;  and,  if  I  may  so  ex. 
press  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  renovation  of 
air,  walks  forward  to  meet  its  arrival  This 
mere  motion,  independent  even  of  the  bene- 
fits of  exercise,  becomes  wholesome,  by  thus 
applying  a  great  variety  of  that  healthful 
fluid  by  which  we  are  sustained. 

A  thousand  accidents  are  found  to  increase 
these  bodies  of  vapour,  that  make  one  place 
more  or  less  wholesome  than  another.  Heat 
may  raise  them  in  too  great  quantities ;  and 
cold  may  stagnate  them.  Minerals  may  give 
off  their  effluvia  in  such  proportion  as  to  keep 
away  all  other  kind  of  air ;  vegetables  may 
render  the  air  unwholesome  by  their  supply ; 
and  animal  putrefaction  seems  to  furnish  a 
quantity  of  vapour,  at  least  as  noxious  as  any 
of  the  former.  All  these  united,  generally 
make  up  the  mass  of  respiration,  and  are, 
when  mixed  together,  harmless ;  but  any  one 
of  them,  for  a  long  time  singly  predominant, 
becomes  at  length  fatal. 

The  effects  of  heat  in  producing  a  noxious 
quality  in  the  air,  are  well  known.  Those 
torrid  regions  under  the  Line  are  always  un- 
wholesome. At  Senegal,  I  am  told,  the  na- 
tives consider  forty  as  a  v6ry  advanced  time 
of  life,  and  generally  die  of  old  ago  at  fifty. 
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At  Cartbagena,^  in  America,  -where  the  heat 
of  the  hottest  day  ever  known  in  Europe  is 
continual,  where,  during  their  winter  season, 
these  dreadful  heats  are  united  with  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tem- 
pests,  arising  from  their  in  tenseness,  the  wan 
and  livid  complexions  of  the  inhabitants  might 
make  strangers  suspect  that  thev  were  just  re- 
covered  from  some  dreadful  distemper :  the 
actions  of  the  natives  are  conformable  to 
their  colour;  in  all  their  motions  there  is 
somewhat  relaxed  and  languid :  the  heat  of 
the  climate  even  affects  their  speech,  which 
is  soft  and  slow,  and  their  words  generally 
broken.  Travellers  from  Europe  retain 
their  strength  and  ruddy  colour  in  that 
climate,  possibly  for  three  or  four  months  ; 
but  afterwards  suffer  such  decays  in  both, 
that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  inhabitants  by  their  complexion. 
However,  this  languid  and  spiritless  existence 
is  frequently  drawled  on  sometimes  even  to 
eighty.  Young  persons  are  generally  most  af. 
fected  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  spares 
the  more  aged ;  but  all,  upon  their  arrival  on 
the  coasts,  are  subject  to  the  same  train  of 
fatal  disorders.  Few  nations  have  experi. 
cnced  the  mortality  of  these  coasts  so  much  as 
our  own:  in  our  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Carthagena,  more  than  three  parts  of  our 
army  were  destroyed  by  the  climate  alone; 
and  those  that  returned  from  that  fatal  expe- 
dition, found  their  former  vigour  irretrievably 
gone.  In  our  more  fortunate  expedition, 
which  gave  us  the  Havannah,  we  had  little 
reason  to  boast  of  our  success;  instead  of 
a  third,  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  army  were 
left  survivors  of  their  victory,  the  climate 
being  an  enemy  that  even  heroes  cannot 
conquer. 

The  distempers  that  thus  proceed  from  the 
cruel  malignity  of  those  climates,  are  many: 
that,  for  instance,  called  the  ChapotonadaSy 
carries  off  a  multitude  of  people;  and  ex- 
tremely thins  the  crews  of  European  ships, 
whom  gain  tempts  into  those  inhospitable  re- 
gions. The  nature  of  this  distemper  is  but 
little  known,  being  caused  in  some  persons  by 
cold,  in  others  by  indigestion.  But  its  effects 
are  far  from  being  obscure ;  it  is  generally 
fatal  in  three  or  four  days :  upon  its  seizing 
the  patient,  it  brings  on  what  is  there  called 
the  biack  vomit,  which  is  the  sad  symptom 
after  which  none  are  ever  found  to  recover. 
Some,  when  the  vomit  attacks  them,  are 
seized  with  a  delirium,  that,  were  they  not 
tied  down,  they  would  tear  themselves  to 
pieces,  and  thus  expire  in  the  midst  of  this 
furious  paroxysm.  This  disorder,  in  milder 
climates,  takes  the  name  of  the  biliouB  fever , 


*  Ulloa,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 


and  is  attended  with  milder  symptoms,  but 
very  dangerous  in  all. 

There  are  many  other  disorders  incident  to 
the  human  body,  that  seem  the  ofispiiDg  of 
heat ;  but  to  mention  no  other,  that  very  las- 
situde which  prevails  in  ail  the  tropical  cli- 
mates, may  be  considered  as  a  disease.  The 
inhabitants  of  India, '  says  a  modem  philcno- 
pher,  sustain  an  unceasing  languor,  from  the 
heats  of  their  climate,  and  are  torpid  in  the 
midst  of  profusion.  For  this  reason,  the 
great  Disposer  of  nature  has  clothed  their 
country  with  trees  of  an  amazing  height, 
whose  shade  might  defend  them  from  the 
beams  of  the  sun  ;  and  whose  continual  fresh- 
ness might,  in  some  measure,  temperate  their 
fierceness.  From  these  shades,  therefore,  the 
air  receives  refreshing  moisture,  and  animals 
a  cooling  protection.  The  whole  race  of 
savage  animals  retire  in  the  midst  of  the  day, 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  forests,  not  so  much 
to  avoid  tneir  enemy  man,  as  to  find  a  defence 
against  the  raging  heats  of  the  season.  This 
advantage  which  arises  from  shades  in  torrid 
climates,  may  probably  afford  a  solution  for 
that  extraordinary  circumstance  related  by 
Boyle,  which  he  imputes  to  a  different  cause. 
In  the  island  of  Temate,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  a  place  that  had  been  long  celebrated 
for  its  beauty  and  healthfulness,  the  clove- 
trees  grew  in  such  plenty,  that  they  in  some 
measure  lessened  their  own  value:  for  this 
reason,  the  Dutch  resolved  to  cut  down  the 
forests,  and  thus  to  raise  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity: but  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of 
their  avarice ;  for  such  a  change  ensued,  bj 
cutting  down  the  trees,  that  the  whole  island 
from  being  healthy  and  delightful,  having 
lost  its  charming  shades,  became  extremely 
sickly,  and  has  actually  continued  so  to  this 
day.  Bocrhaave  considered  heat  so  prejudi- 
cial to  health,  that  he  was  never  seen  to  go 
near  a  fire. 

An  opposite  set  of  calamities  are  the  con. 
sequence,  in  climates  where  the  air  is  con- 
densed  by  cold.  In  such  places,  all  that  train 
of  distempers  which  are  known  to  arise  from 
obstructed  perspiration,  are  very  common;* 
eruptions,  boils,  scurvy,  and  a  loathsome  lep- 
rosy, that  covers  the  whole  body  with  a  scurf, 
and  white  putrid  ulcers.  These  disorders  also 
are  infectious;  and,  while  they  thus  banish 
the  patient  from  society,  they  generally  ac- 
company him  to  the  grave.  The  men  of 
those  climates  seldom  attain  to  the  age  of  fifty; 
but  the  women,  who  do  not  lead  such  labori- 
ous lives,  are  found  to  live  longer. 

The  autumnal  complaints  which  attend  a 
wet  summer,  indicate  the  dangers  of  a  moist 

*  Linnsi  Amsnttatas,  vol.  ▼.  p.  444. 

3  Cruitx*8  History  of  Greenland,  vcd.  i.  p.  2S5. 
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air.^    The  long  oontinoance  of  an  emst  wind 
also,  shows  the  prejudice  of  a  dry  one*     Mi- 
iierai  ezhalationSy  when  copious »  are  ererj 
whtn  known  to  be  fatal ;  and  although  we 
probably  owe  the  increase  and  luxuriance  of 
ve^^etation   fo    a  moderate  degree  of   their 
warmth,  yet  the  natives  of  those  countries 
where  there  are  mines  in  plenty,  but  too  often 
experience  the  noxious  effects  of  their  vicin- 
ity.    Those  trades  that  deal  in  the  prepara- 
ticms  of  metals  of  all  kinds,  are  always  un- 
wholesome; and   the   workmen,  after  some 
time,  are  generally  seen  to  labour  under  pal- 
lies,  and  other  nervous  complaints.     The  va* 
poors  from  some  vegetable  substances  are  well 
known  to  be  attended  with  dangerous  effects. 
The  shade  of  the  manehineel  tree,  in  America, 
is  said  to  be  fatal,  as  was  that  of  the  juniper, 
if  we  may  oredit  the  ancients.     Those  who 
walk  through  fields  of  poppies,  or  in  any  man- 
ner prepare  those  flowers  for  making  opium ^ 
are  very  sensibly  affected  with  the  drowsiness 
they  occasion.     A  physician  of  Mr  Boyle's  ao* 
qaaintance,  causing  a  large  quantity  of  black 
hellebore  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar^  most  of 
the  peraons  who  were  in  the  room,  and  espe- 
cially the  person  who  pounded  it,  were  purged 
by  it,  and  some  of  them  strongly.     He  also 
gathered  a  certain  plant  in  Ireland,  which  the 
person  who  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  the  phy- 
<ician  who  was  standing  near,  were  so  stronely 
affected  by,  that  their  hands  and  faces  swelled 
to  an  enormous  sixe,  and  continued  tumid  for 
a  long  time  after. 

Bat  neither  mineral  nor  vegetable  steams 
are  so  dangerous  to  the  constitution,  as  those 
proceeding  from  animal  substances,  putrefy- 
ing either  by  disease  or  death.     The  effluvia 

^  Iiutiiiiii«nts  to  tscortain  the  quantity  of  moistoro 
pfoent  in  tiw  air,  aro  termed  Hygrwmgttrt}  and  are 
gaently  mado  of  tpOBge,  hair,  or  whalebone.  That 
<«d  by  the  celebnted  Howard,  who  has  fumaahed  us 
with  an  admirable  work  on  the  cUmata  of  London,  coo* 
i»U  of  a  f  eiy  ikoder  atrip  of  whalebone,  which  having 
^«ea  oii  cMt  of  the  piece  acroes  the  grain,  and  reduced 
I7  imping  to  the  requisite  thScloieas,  with  a  length  of 
^^^^  34  inches,  is  so  moontcd  on  a  braia  frame,  with  a 
ceuoteracting  spring  of  wire,  ns  to  move  an  index  round 
a  drculir  acale  of  three  inches  circumference.  The 
•iuirtezung  of  the  strip  of  whalebone  by  dryness,  and  the 
lengthening  by  moisture,  while  the  spring  keepe  it  ex- 
tended, respectively  cany  the  index  toward  the  extremes 
<^  Um  seatow  Certain  vegetables,  more  especially  the 
"^^  Mt  and  other  kinds  of  grasses,  and  also  some 
^«n,  indwate  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the  atmoa- 
P*»rs,  and  are  good  hygrometers. 

Tbs  electrical  condition  of  the  air  merito  notice,  as  it 
obtioosly  hdluences  a  variety  of  atmospherical  phenome- 
0*.  The  peculiar  matter  known  under  the  form  of 
electric  fluid,  seems  to  pervade  all  nature.  H  constantly 
*^Ia  an  eqial  distribution,  and  some  bodies  conduct  it 
"nth  BHve  iacility  than  others.  Of  this  remarkable  fluid 
"»  earth  is  the  great  reservoir,  and  when  an  equilibrium 
»ttU  between  it  and  atmospherical  bodies,  no  sensible 
t'B^wnwna  take  place.    Water  is  a  better  conductor 


that  come  from  diseased  bodies,  propagate 
that  frightful  catalogue  of  disorders  which  are 
called  injbetiaut.  The  parts  which  compose 
vegetable  vaponrs  and  mineral  exhalations, 
seem  gross  and  heavy,  in  comparison  of  these 
volatile  vapours,  that  go  to  great  distances,  and 
have  been  described  as  spreading  desolation 
over  the  whole  earth.  They  fly  every  where ; 
penetrate  every  where ;  and  the  vapours  that 
fly  from  a  single  disease,  soon  render  it  epi- 
demic 

The  plague  is  the  first  upon  the  list  of  this 
class  of  human  calamities.  From  whence 
this  scourge  of  man's  presumption  may  havo 
its  beginning,  is  not  well  known :  but  we  well 
know  that  it  is  propagated  by  infection. 
Whatever  be  the  general  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, We  learn  from  experience,  that  the 
noxious  vapours,  though  but  singly  introduced 
at  first,  taint  the  air  by  degrees ;  every  per* 
son  infected  tends  to  adid  to  the  growing  ma- 
lignity; and  as  the  disorder  becomes  more 
general,  the  putrescence  of  the  air  becomes 
more  noxious,  so  that  the  symptoms  are  ag- 
gravated by  continuance.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  origin  of  this  disorder  is  unknown,  it 
implies,  that  the  air  seems  to  be  but  little  em- 
ployed in  first  producing  it  There  are  some 
countries,  even  in  the  midst  of  Africa,  that  we 
learn  have  never  been  infected  with  it ;  but 
continue  for  centuries  unmolested.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  others,  that  are  generally 
visited  once  a  year,  as  in  Egypt,  which,  never- 
theless, seems  peculiarly  blessed  with  the  se- 
renity and  temperature  of  its  climate.  Tn 
the  former  countries,  which  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  many  of  them  very  populous,  every  thing 
should  seem  to  dispose  the  air  to  make  the 


than  air,  for  which  reason,  during  a  thick  fog,  when  the 
earth  is  surcharged  with  electrical  matter,  the  electririty 
is  conducted  away  without  any  sensible  effects ;  but  if 
the  air  remain  dry,  as  it  often  does  in  this  country  dur« 
ing  the  summer  and  autumn  motiths,  then  the  fluid,  in* 
stMd  of  being  conducted  gently  away,  forces  itself  through 
the  intervening  space  to  the  attracting  body,  and  pro- 
duoee  loud  exploeions.  The  electrical  state  of  the  air 
varies  in  different  climates,  and  at  different  periods  of 
the  day;  hence  storms  rarely  occur  immediately  after 
sunrise,  because  the  rising  vapours  then  equalise  the 
electric  fluid  without  any  sensible  commotion ;  but  they 
occur  wlien  the  air  has  become  dry  during  the  more  ad> 
vanced  period  of  the  day  and  during  the  night.  In  sum- 
mert  when  the  earth  is  dry,  and. the  day  warm,  droughty, 
and  serene,  the  atmospheric  electricity  increases  from 
sunrise  until  mid..day,  when  it  arrives  at  its  maximum, 
and  remains  stationary  a  couple  of  hours,  after  whioh  it 
diminishes  until  the  fall  of  dew,  and  revives  and  increases 
again  until  midnight,  to  be  shortly  after  almost  extiD> 
guished. 

When  the  electrical  condition  of  the  earth  and  clouds 
is  dissimilar,  and  the  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  nervous 
people  are  often  much  affected,  sufibring  difficulty  of 
breathing,  headach,  painful  anxiety,  a  sense  of  oppression, 
pains  in  the  limbs,  and  mental  depression,  by  which  many 
of  them  are  enabled  to  predict  the  approach  of  a  storm. 
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plague  continual  among  them.  The  great 
heats  of  the  climate,  the  unwholesomeness  of 
the  food,  the  sloth  and  dirt  of  the  inhabitants, 
but,  above  all,  the  bloody  battles  which  are 
continually  fought  among  them,  after  which 
heaps  of  dead*bodies  are  left  unburied,  and 
exposed  to  putrefaction.  All  these,  one  might 
think,  would  be  apt  to  bring  the  plague  amon? 
them;  and  yet,  nevertheless,  we  are  assured 
by  Leo  Africanus,  that  in  Numidia  the  plague 
is  not  known  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  and 
that  in  Negroland,  it  is  not  known  at  all. 
This  dreadful  disorder,  therefore,  must  have 
its  rise,  not  from  any  previous  disposition  of 
tho  air,  but  from  some  particular  cause,  be- 
ginning with  one  individual,  and  extending 
the  malignity  by  communication,  till  at  last 
the  air  becomes  actually  tainted  by  the  gener- 
ality of  the  infection. 

The  plague  which  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  world,  in  the  year  1346, as  we  are  told 
by  Mezeray,  was  so  contagious,  that  scarcely 
a  village,  or  even  a  house,  escaped  being  in. 
fected  by  it.'     Before  it  had  reached  Europe, 


'  This  dreadful  postileace,  like  the  cholera,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  East.  It  arose  in  China,  Tartary, 
India  and  Egypt,  about  the  year  1346.  It  is  ascribed 
by  contemporary  writers  to  a  general  corruption  of  the 
atmosphere,  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of  millions 
af  small  serpents  and  other  Yenomous  insects,  and  in 
other  places,  quantities  of  huge  rermin,  with  numerous 
legs,  and  of  a  hideous  aspect,  which  filled  the  air  with 
putrid  exhalations.  Maiking  every  allowance  for  the 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  age,  it  appears  OTident 
that  some  natural  causes  had  contributed  to  corrupt  the 
air,  and  load  it  with  pestiferous  vapours.  Thus  it  came 
into  England  in  the  end  of  the  year  1346 ;  and  it  rained 
from  the  previous  Christmas  till  midsummer,  almost 
without  ceasing.  Great  inundations  followed,  and  accu- 
mulations of  stagnant  water,  by  which  the  whole  atmos- 
phere  was  poisoned.  It  appears  that  in  many  countries 
there  were  also  earthquakes  and  tremblings  of  the  earth, 
lu  many  of  the  accounts  given  of  these  convulsions  of 
nature,  we  may  presume  there  was  a  good  deal  of  exag- 
geration. But  the  testimonies  are  too  numerous  and 
respectable  to  leave  any  doubt  that,  before  and  during 
the  pestilence,  the  elements  were  in  a  state  of  general 
convulsion  which  seems  unparalleled  in  history. 

The  plague  extended  its  ravages  from  India  into  the 
more  western  parts  of  Asia,  into  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and 
thence  into  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.  It  proceeded 
over  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  islands  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, almost  depopulating  the  regions  over  which  it 
stalked.  It  may  be  literally  said  to  have  decimated  the 
world,  even  though  we  were  to  take  this  term  as  imply- 
ing the  destniction  of  nine  in  place  of  onf ,  out  of  ten. 
The  plague  appears  to  have  staid  five  or  six  months  in 
one  place,  and  then  to  have  gone  in  search  of  fresh  vic- 
tims. Its  symptoms  are  minutely  described  by  many 
writers,  and  appear  to  have  been  the  same  in  eyery  coun- 
try it  visited.  It  generally  appeared  in  the  groin  or 
under  the  armpits,  where  swellings  were  produced,  which 
broke  out  into  sores,  attended  with  fever,  spitting  and 
vomiting  of  blood.  The  patient  frequently  died  in  half 
a  day— generally  within  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.  If 
he  survived  the  third  day,  there  was  hope,  though  even 
then  many  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  from  which  they  never 
awoke. 


it  had  been  for  two  years  travelling  from  the 
great  kingdom  of  Cathay,  where  it  began  by 
a  vapour  most  horridly  foetid :  this  broke  out 
of  the  earth  like  a  subterranean  fire,  and  apon 
the  first  instant  of  its  eruption  oonsumed  and 
desolated  above  two  hundred  leagues  of  that 
country  even  to  the  trees  and  stones. 

In  that  great  plague  which  desolated  the 
city  of  London,  in  the  year  1665, a  pious  and 
learned  schoolmaster  of  Mr  Boyle's  acqaaiot- 
ance,  who  ventured  to  stay  in  the  city,  and 
took  upon  him  the  humane  ofiice  of  visiting 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  who  had  been  de- 
serted by  better  physicians,  averred,  that 
being  once  called  to  a  poor  woman  who  Had 
buried  her  children  of  the  plague,  he  foand 
the  room  where  she  lay  in  so  little,  that  it 
scarcely  could  hold  any  more  than  the  bed 
whereon  she  was  stretched.  However,  in  this 
wretched  abode,  beside  her,  in  an  open  coffin, 
her  husband  lay,  who  had  some  time  before 
died  of  the  same  disease  ;  and  whom  she, 
poor  creature,  soon  followed.  But  what 
showed  the  peculiar  malignity  of  the  air,  thus 


From  Greece  the  plague  passed  into  ItaJy.  The  W 
netians  having  lost  100,000  souls,  fled  from  their  city, 
and  left  it  almost  uninhabited.  At  Florence,  60,000 
persons  died  in  one  year.  France  next  became  exposed 
to  its  ravages,  and  the  mortality  was  horrible.  The 
malady  proceeded  northward  through  France,  till  it 
reached  Paris,  where  it  cut  oflT  50,000  people.  About 
the  same  time  it  spread  into  Germany,  where  its  ravage* 
are  estimated  at  the  enormous  amount  of  18,400,000 
souls. 

At  last  this  fearful  scourge  began  to  be  felt  in  England. 
About  the  beginning  of  August,  1348,  it  appeared  in  the 
seaport  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Dorset,  Devon,  and 
Somersetshire,  whence  it  proceeded  to  Bristol.  The 
people  of  Gloucestershire  immediately  interdicted  all  in- 
tercourse with  Bristol,  but  in  vain.  The  disease  ran,  or 
rather  fled,  over  Gloucestershire.  Thence  It  spread  te 
Oxford,  and  about  the  1st  of  November  reached  London. 
Finally,  it  spread  over  all  England,  scattering  everywhere 
such  destruction,  that,  out  of  tlie  whole  population,  hardly 
one  person  in  ten  was  left  alive.  Increidible  as  this  state- 
ment may  appear,  it  seems  borne  out  by  the  details  of 
contemporary  annalists.  In  the  churchyard  of  Yarmouth, 
7052  persons  who  died  of  the  plague  were  buried  in  one 
year.  In  the  city  of  Norwich,  57»d74  persons  died  in 
six  months.  In  the  city  of  Yorlc,  the  mortality  was 
equal.  In  London,  the  dead  were  thrown  into  pits-^ 
forty,  fifty,  or  sixty,  into  one;  and  large  fields  were 
employed  as  burial  places,  the  churchyards  being  In- 
sufficient for  the  purpose.  No  attempt  was  made  to  per- 
form this  last  office  with  the  usual  care  and  decency. 
Deep  and  broad  ditches  were  made,  in  which  the  dead 
bodies  were  laid  in  rows,  covered  with  earth,  and  sur- 
mounted with  another  layer  of  bodies,  which  were  %ifo 
covered,  llie  mortality  fell  chiefly  upon  the  poonr 
classes  of  society,  and,  among  them,  principally  on  old 
men,  women  and  children.  It  appears  that  do  precautions 
could  prevent  the  influence  of  the  contagion.  The  bondi 
of  society  were  loosed ;  parents  forsook  children,  and 
children  parents;  some  fled  to  the  country,  others  locked 
themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  many  went  on  board 
vessels.  But  everywhere  the  fugitives  were  followed, 
for  the  destroying  angel  had  a  foot  on  the  waters  as  well 
as  on  the  land.     The  pestilence  spread  into  Wales  and 
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suffering  from  animal  putrefaction,  was,  that 
tbe  contagious  steams  had  produced  spots  on 
the  very  wall  of  their  wretched  apartment: 
and  Mr  Boyle's  own  study,  which  was  con- 
tiguous to  a  pest  house,  was  also  spotted  in 
tbe  same  frightful  manner.  Happily  for  man- 
kind this  disorder,  for  more  than  a  century, 
baa  not  been  known  in  our  island :  and  for 
this  last  age,  has  abated  much  of  its  violence, 
tf?en  in  those  countries  where  it  is  most  com. 
mon.  Diseases,  like  empires,  have  their  re- 
volutions; and  those  which  for  a  while  were 
the  scourge  of  mankind,  sink  unheard  of,  to 
give  place  to  new  ones,  more  dreadful,  as 
being  less  understood. 

For  this  revolution  in  disorders,  which  has 
employed  the  speculation  of  many,  Mr  Boyle 
accounts  in  the  following  manner :  *'  Since/' 
says  he,  '*  there  want  not  causes  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  make  considerable  changes 
amongst  the  materials  that  nature  has  plenti- 
fully  treasured  op  in  those  magazines,  and  as 
those  nojdous  steams  are  abundantly  supplied 
to  tbe  surface,  it  may  not  seem  improbable, 
that  in  this  great  variety  some  may  be  found 
capable  of  affecting  the  human   frame  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  thus  of  producing  new 
diseases.      The    duration  of    these   may  be 
greater  or  less,  according  to  the  lastingness  of 
those   subterraneous    causes    that    produced 
them.     On   which  account,   it  need  be  no 
wonder  that  some  diseases  have  but  a  short 
duration,  and  vanish  not  long  after  they  ap- 
pear; whilst  others  may  continue  longer,  as 
having  under  ground  more  settled  and  durable 
causes  to  maintain  them." 

Prom  the  recital  of  this  train  of  mischiefs 
produced  by  the  air  upon  minerals,  plants, 


into  Ireland.    In  Scotland,  the  people  are  said  to  have 

brought  tbe  malady  upon  themselves.     Taking  adTantage 

of  Uie  defencekss  state  of  England,  or  rather  resolTed  to 

ftvenge  the  injuries  they  had  Buffered  under  the  Edwarda, 

Liu7  made  a  hostile  imiptioo  with  a  large  force  into  the 

cwntiy.    But  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  the 

plague  oTertook  them.    They  perished  in  thousands,  and 

(vried  the  disease  with  them  into  Scotland,  where  iU 

rtTiges  were  soon  as  destructive  as  they  were  in  England. 

^-vly  in  the  year  1349,  the  plague  hegan  to  abate;  and 

^7  the  month  of  August  it  had  entirely  disappeared. 

lu  oonaeqnenoes,  however,  continued  for  some  time  to 

be  severely  felt.     During  the  prevalence  of  the  disease, 

tiie  cattle,  for  want  of  men  to  tend  them,  were  allowed 

lo  winder  about  the  fields  at  random,  and  perished  in 

^  nomben  as  to  occasion  a  great  scarcity.     Though 

the  fields,  too,  were  covered  with  a  plentiful  crop  of  com, 

|nuch  of  it  was  lost  for  want  of  hands  to  reap  and  gather 

|<^>n.    The  last  dregs  of  this  great  plague  were  drained 

17  that  unfortunate  race,  the  Jews.     A  belief  spread 

«v«r  Mveral  countries  that  they  had  produced  the  pestil- 

*"»<:«  by  poisoning  the  wells  and  fountains;  and  in  many 

placet  they  were  massacred  in  thousands  by  the  infuri- 

^d  populace.    For  centuries,  indeed,  the  most  dread* 

'ui  crimes  and  all  public  calamities  were  attributed  to 

thii  onlbrtuoate  people,  and  kings  and  nobles  made  these 

^  pfttext  kt  tsttorting  treasures  from  them. 


animals,  and  roan  himself,  a  gloomy  mind  may 
be  apt  to  dread  this  indulgent  nurse  of  nature 
as  a  cruel  and  inexorable  stepmother :  but  it 
is  far  otherwise  ;  and,  although  we  are  some- 
times injured,  yet  almost  all  the  comforts  and 
blessings  of  life  spring  from  its  propitious  in- 
fluence. It  would  be  needless  to  observe,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of 
our  lives ;  for  of  this  every  moment's  expe- 
rience assures  us.  But  how  it  contributes  to 
this  support,  is  not  so  readily  comprehended. 
All  allow  it  to  be  a  friend,  to  whose  benefits 
we  are  constantly  obliged ;  and  yet,  to  this 
hour,  philosophers  are  divided  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  obligation.  The  dispute  is,  whether 
the  air  is  only  useful  by  its  weight  to  force 
our  juices  into  circulation  : '  or,  whether,  by 
containing  a  peculiar  spirit,  it  mixes  with  the 
blood  in  our  vessels,  and  acts  like  a  spur  to 
their  industry.  *  Perhaps  it  may  exert  botli 
these  useful  offices  at  the  same  time.  Its 
weight  may  give  the  blood  its  progressive 
motion,  through  the  larger  vessels  of  the  body; 
and  its  admixture  with  it,  cause  those  contrac- 
tions of  all  the  vessels,  which  serve  to  force 
it  still  more  strongly  forward,  through  the 
minutest  channels  of  the  circulation.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  well  known,  that  that  part  of 
our  blood  which  has  just  received  the  influx 
of  the  air  in  our  bodies,  is  of  a  very  different 
colour  from  that  which  has  almost  performed 
its  circuit.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  arte- 
rial blood,  which  has  been  immediately  mixed 
with  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  is  just  beginning  its  journey 
through  the  body,  is  of  a  fine  florid  scarlet 
colour;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  of 
the  veins,  that  is  returning  from  having  per- 
formed its  duty,  is  of  a  blackish  crimson  hue. 
Whence  this  difference  of  colour  should  pro- 
ceed, is  not  well  understood  ;  we  only  know 
the  fact,  that  this  florid  colour  is  communicated 
by  the  air ;  and  we  are  well  convinced,  that 
this  air  has  been  admitted  into  the  blood  for 
very  useful  purposes. 

Beside  this  vital  principle  in  animals,  the 
air  also  gives  life  and  body  to  flame.  A 
candle  quickly  goes  out  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver ;  for  having  soon  consumed  the  quantity 
of  air,  it  then  expires  for  want  of  a  fresh  sup- 
ply.  There  has  been  a  flame  contrived  that 
will  bum  under  water ;  but  none  has  yet  been 
found  that  will  continue  to  bum  without  air. 
Gunpowder,  which  is  the  most  catching  and 
powerful  fire  we  know,  will  not  go  off* in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver ;  nay,  if  a  train  of  gunpowder 
be  laid,  so  as  that  one  part  may  be  fired  in 
the  open  air,  yet  the  other  part  in  vacuo  wilt 
remain  untouched,  and  unconsumed.     Wood 
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also  set  on  fire,  immediately  goes  oat ;  and  its 
flame  ceases  upon  removing  the  air;  for 
something  is  then  wanting  to  press  the  body 
of  the  fire  against  that  of  the  fuel,  and  to  pre* 
vent  the  too  speedy  diffusion  of  the  flame. 
We  frequently  see  cooks  and  others,  whose 
business  it  is  to  keep  op  strong  fires,  take 
proper  precautions  to  exclude  the  beams  of  the 
sun  from  shining  upon  them»  which  effectually 
puts  them  out  This  they  are  apt  to  ascribe 
to  a  wrong  cause ;  namely,  the  operation  of 
the  light :  but  the  real  fact  is,  that  the  warmth 
of  the  sun.beams  lesaens  and  dissipates  the 
body  of  the  air  that  goes  to  feed  the  flame  ; 
and  the  fire,  of  consequence,  languishes  for 
want  of  a  necessary  supply. 

The  air,  while  it  thus  kindles  fire  into  flame, 
is,  notwithstanding,  found  to  moderate  the  rays 
of  light,  to  dissipate  their  violence,  and  to 
spread  an  uniform  lustre  over  every  object 
Were  the  beams  of  the  sun  to  dart  directly 
upon  us,  without  passing  through  this  protect, 
ing  medium,  they  would  either  burn  us  up  at 
once,  or  blind  us  with  their  effulgence.  But 
by  going  through  the  air,  they  are  reflected, 
refracted,  and  turned  from  their  direct  course 
a  thousand  different  ways ;  and  thus  ijre  more 
evenly  diffused  over  the  face  of  nature. 

Among  the  other  necessary  benefits  the  air  is 
of  to  us,  one  of  the  principal  is,  its  conveyance 
of  sound.  Even  the  vibrations  of  a  bell, 
which  have  the  loudest  effect  that  we  know  of, 
cease  to  be  heard  when  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air.pump.  Thus  all  the  pleasures  we  re- 
ceive  from  conversation  with  each  other,  or 
from  music,  depend  entirely  upon  the  air.^ 

Odours  likewise  are  diffused  only  by  the 
means  of  air;  without  this  fluid  to  swim  in, 
they  would  for  ever  remain  torpid  in  their  re- 
spective substances ;  and  the  rose  would  affect 

1  It  ts  well  known  tint  found  if  tmnfinittod  by  the 
luidalation  of  the  air;  but  the  denfitjp  of  the  air  may  be 
to  diminished  as  no  longer  to  permit  the  tranimisaion  of 
founds  of  ordinary  intensity.  The  report  of  a  pistol  on 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  sounds  no  louder  than  that  of  an 
Indian  craclcer.  Almost  every  person  must  have  ob- 
isryed  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  transmission  of 
sounds  through  the  air,  even  in  its  ordinary  state.  The 
sound  of  distant  church  bells,  wlien  the  air  is  perfectly 
ealra,  will  often  appear  at  a  singular  distance  from,  and 
often  at  a  singular  proximity  to  the  listener.  The 
sportsman  on  the  open  heath,  will  often  notice  the  unac- 
eountable  variety  of  sounds  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
his  gun;  all  which  must  depend  on  tlie  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  on  its  density,  the  quantity  of  vapour  $m- 
pended  hi  it,  and  the  clouds  that  extend  above  it.  When 
the  air  i^  foggy,  its  undulations  are  interrupted,  and  the 
sound  is  dull  and  prolonged.  When  it  is  overarched  with 
clouds,  its  undulations  return  back,  producing  a  sueces- 
fion  of  echoef.  And  when,  after  night  fall,  the  heat 
from  the  ground  has  been  uniformly  diffused,  and  the  air 
is  of  an  equal  density,  erery  sound  is  transmitted  with 
peculiar  intensity,  whether  we  listen  to  the  rippling  of 
a  distant  stream,  or  the  bussing  of  some  minute  and  un- 
seen insect. 


US  with  as  Httle  sitnsarions  of  pleasare,  as  the 
thorn  on  which  it  grew. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  angineBt  the  ca- 
talogue of  the  benefits  we  receive  from  tku 
element,  assert  also,  that  tastes  themselves 
would  be  insipid,  wore  it  not  that  the  air 
presses  their  parts  upon  the  nerves  of  the  tongne 
and  palate,  so  as  to  produce  their  grateful  ef- 
fects. Thus,  continue  they,  upon  the  tops  of 
high  mountains,  as  on  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe, 
the  most  poignant  bodies,  as  pepper,  ginger, 
salt,  and  spice,  have  no  sensible  taste,  for 
want  of  their  particles  being  thus  sent  borne 
to  the  sensory.  But  we  owe  the  air  suflicient 
obligations,  not  to  be  studious  of  admitting 
this  among  the  number ;  in  fact,  all  substan- 
ces have  their  taste,  as  well  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  aa  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley ,  and 
I  have  been  one  of  manv,  who  have  ate  a  very 
savoury  dinner  on  the  Alps. 

It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  that  we  regard 
the  air  as  the  parent  of  health  and  vegetation ; 
as  a  kind  dispenser  of  light  and  warmth  ;  and 
as  the  conveyer  of  sounds  and  odours.  This 
is  an  element  of  which  avarice  will  not  de- 
prive us ;  and  which  power  cannot  roonopo. 
Use,  The  treasures  of  the  earth,  the  verdure 
of  the  fields,  and  even  the  refreshments  of  the 
stream,  are  too  often  seen  going  only  to  as- 
sist  the  luxuries  of  the  great ;  while  the  leas 
fortunate  part  of  mankind  stand  humble  spec- 
tators of  their  encroachments^  But  the  air  no 
limitations  csr  bounds  nor  any  landmarks  le- 
strain.  In  this  benign  element,  all  mankind 
can  boast  an  equal  possession  ;  and  for  this 
we  all  have  equal  obligations  to  Heaven.  We 
consume  a  part  of  it,  for  our  own  sustenance, 
while  we  live  ;  and,  when  we  die,  our  putre- 
f^ing  bodies  give  back  the  supply,  which, 
during  life,  we  had  accumulated  from  the 
general  mass. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  WINP3>  RKGUI«AB  AVB  IRRXGHULS. 

Wind  is  a  current  of  air.  Experimental 
philosophers  produce  an  artificial  wind,  by  an 
instrument  ca  1  led  an  (BoKpile.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hollow  copper  ball,  with  a  long 
pipe;  a  tea-kettle  might  be  readily  made 
into  one,  if  it  were  entirely  closed  at  the  lid, 
and  the  spout  left  open :  through  this  spout  it 
is  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  then  set  upon 
the  fire,  by  which  means  it  produces  a  violent 
blast,  like  wind,  which  continues  while  there 
is  any  water  remaining  in  the  instrument  In 
this  manner  water  is  converted  into  a  rushing 
air ;  which,  if  caught  as  it  goes  out,  and  left 
fo  cool,  is  again  quickly  converted  into  its  fur- 
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mer  element     Besides  this,  as  was  mentioned 

in  the  fonner  chapter,  almost  every  substance 

contains  some  portions  of  air.     Vegetables,  or 

the  bodies  of  animals  left  to  patrefy,  produce 

it  in  a  very  copiooa  manner.     But  it  is  not 

only  seen  thus  escaping  from  bodies,  but  it 

may  be  rery  easily  made  to  enter  into  tbem. 

A  quantity  of  air  may  be  compressed  into 

water,  so  as  to  be  intimately  blended  with  it 

h  finds  a  much  easier  admission  into  wine,  or 

any  fermented  liquor :  and  on  easier  still  into 

spirits  of  wine.     Some  salts  suck  up  the  air 

in  such  quantities,  that  they  are  made  sensibly 

heavier  thereby,  and  often  are  melted  by  its 

moisture.     In  this  manner,  most  bodies  being 

fuand  either  capable  of  receiving  or  affording 

it,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  those  streams 

^^i  air  that  are  continually  fleeting  round  the 

globe. — Minerals,   vegetables,   and  animals, 

contribute  to  increase  the  current ;  and  are 

sending  off  their  constant  supplies.     These,  as 

they  are  differently  affected  by  cold  or  heat, 

by  miitore  or  putrefaction,  all  yield  different 

quantities  of  air  at  different  times;  and  the 

loudest  tempests,  and  most  rapid  whirlwinds, 

are  formed  from  their  united  contribution. 

The  aun  is  the  principal  instrument  in  rare- 
fying the  juices  of  plants,  so  as  to  give  an  es- 
cape to  their  imprisoned  air ;  it  is  also  equally 
operative  in  promoting  the  putrefaction  of  am. 
mals.  Mineral  exhalations  are  more  fre- 
quently raised  by  subterranean  heat  The 
moon,  the  other  planets,  the  seasons,  are  all 
c«mbined  in  producing  these  effects  in  a 
smaller  degree.  Mountains  give  a  direction 
to  the  courses  of  the  air.  Fires  carry  a  cur- 
rent of  air  along  their  body.  Night  and  day 
alternately  chill  and  warm  the  earth,  and  pro- 
dace  an  alternate  current  of  its  vapours. 
These,  and  many  other  causes,  may  be  assign- 
ed  for  the  variety  and  the  activity  of  the 
winds,  their  continual  change,  and  uncertain 
duration. 

With  us  on  land,  as  the  wind  proceeds 
from  so  many  causes,  and  meets  such  a  variety 
of  obstacles,  there  can  be  but  little  hopes  of 
^er  bringing  its  motions  to  conform  to  theory ; 
or  of  foretelling  how  it  may  blow  a  minute  to 
come.  The  great  Bacon,  indeed,  was  of 
opinion,  that  by  a  close  and  regular  history 
o^he  winds,  continued  for  a  number  of  ages 
together,  and  the  particulars  of  each  observa- 
tion reduced  to  general  maxims,  we  might  at 
last  come  to  understand  the  variations  of  this 
t^pricious  element ;  and  that  we  could  foretell 
tbe  certainty  of  a  wind  with  as  much  ease  as 
*e  now  foretell  the  return  of  an  eclipse.  In- 
<leed,  bis  own  beginnings  in  this  arduous  un. 
liking  seem  to  speak  the  possibility  of  its 
success ;  but,  unhappily  for  mankind,  this  in. 
restigation  is  the  work  of  ages,  and  we  want 
*  Racon  to  direct  the  process. 


To  be  able,  therefore,  with  any  plausibility, 
to  account  for  the  variations  of  the  wind  upon 
land,  is  not  to  be  at  present  expected  ;  and  to 
understand  any  thing  of  their  nature,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  those  places  where  they  are 
more  permanent  and  steady.  This  uniformity 
and  steadiness  we  are  chiefly  to  expect  upon 
the  ocean.  There,  where  there  is  no  variety 
of  substances  to  furnish  the  air  with  various 
and  inconstant  supplies,  where  there  are  bo 
mountains  to  direct  the  course  of  its  current, 
but  where  all  is  extensively  uniform  and 
even ;  in  such  a  place,  the  wind  arising 
from  a  simple  cause,  must  have  but  one  simple 
motion.  In  fact,  we  find  it  so.  There  are 
many  parts  of  the  world  where  the  winds, 
that  with  us  are  so  uncertain,  pay  their  stated 
visits.  In  some  places  they  are  found  to  blow 
one  way  by  day,  and  another  by  night;  in 
others,  for  one  half  of  the  year  they  go  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  their  former  course ;  but, 
what  is  more  extraordinary  still,  there  are 
some  places  where  the  winds  never  change, 
but  for  ever  blow  the  same  way.  This  is  par- 
ticularly found  to  obtain  between  the  tropics 
in  the  Atlantic  and  ^thiopic  oceans ;  as  well 
as  in  the  great  Pacific  sea. 

Few  things  can  appear  more  extraordinary 
to  a  person  who  has  never  been  out  of  our 
variable  latitudes,  than  this  steady  wind,  that 
for  ever  sits  in  the  sail,  sending  the  vessel  for. 
ward ;  and  as  effectually  preventing  its  return. 
He  who  has  been  taught  to  consider  that  no. 
thing  in  the  world  is  so  variable  as  the  winds, 
must  certainly  be  surprised  to  find  a  place 
where  there  is  nothing  more  uniform.  With 
us  their  inconstancy  has  become  a  proverb; 
with  the  natives  of  those  distant  climates  they 
may  talk  of  a  friend  or  a  mistress  as  fixed 
and  unchangeable  as  the  winds,  and  mean  a 
compliment  by  the  comparison.  When  our 
ships  are  once  arrived  into  the  proper  latitudes 
of  the  great  Pacific  ocean,  the  mariner  for- 
gets the  helm,  and  his  skill  becomes  almost 
useless;  neither  storms  nor  tempests  are  known 
to  deform  the  glassy  bosom  of  that  immense 
sheet  of  waters;  a  gentle  breeze,  that  for  ever 
blows  in  the  same  direction,  rests  upon  the 
canvas,  and  speeds  the  navigator.  In  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  ships  are  thus  known  to 
cross  an  immense  ocean,  that  takes  more  than 
so  many  months  to  return.  Upon  returning, 
the  trade  wind,  which  has  been  propitious, 
is  then  avoided;  the  mariner  is  genemlly 
obliged  to  steer  into  the  northern  latitudes, 
and  to  take  the  advantage  of  every  casual 
wind  that  offers,  to  assist  him  into  port  This 
wind,  which  blows  with  such  constancy  one 
way,  is  known  to  prevail  not  only  in  the  Pa. 
cific  ocean,  but  also  in  the  Atlantic,  between 
I  the  coasts  of  Guinea  and  Brazil;  and,  like- 
'  wise,  in  the  ^thiopic  ocean.     This  seems  to 
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be  the  great  universal  wind,  blowing  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  that  prevails  in  all  the 
extensive  oceans,  where  the  land  does  not  fre- 
quently break  the  general  carrent.  Were 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  an  ocean,  there 
would  probably  be  but  this  one  wind,  forever 
blowing  from  the  east,  and  pursuing  the  mo. 
tions  of  the  sun  westward.  All  the  other 
winds  seem  subordinate  to  this;  and  many  of 
them  are  made  from  the  deviations  of  its  cur- 
rent To  form,  therefore,  any  conception  re- 
lative to  the  variations  of  the  wind  in  general, 
it  is  proper  to  begin  with  that  which  never 
varies. 

There  have  been  many  theories  to  explain 
this  invariable  motion  of  the  winds;  among 
the  rest  we  cannot  omit  that  of  Dr  Lyster,  for 
its  strangeness.  *     **  The  sea,"  says  he,  "in 

>  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  a  letter  to  J.  F.  Daniel],  has 
entered  largely  into  the  history  and  theory  of  trade 
winds.  We  quote  at  length  his  excellent  paper.  The 
north-east  trade  wind  (he  says)  is  concelTod  to  blow 
fjom  the  exact  north-east  point,  nearly  to  the  equator, 
when  it  takes  a  graceful  bend,  and  blows  more  and  more 
from  the  east  point,  till  at  length  it  becomes  parallel  to 
it;  that  is,  blows  from  due  east,  llie  southeast  trade, 
in  like  manner,  is  supposed  to  blow  at  first  precisely  at 
south-east,  or  at  an  angle  of  45^  with  the  meridian,  and 
at  last  to  assume  an  exact  parallelism  with  the  equi- 
nuctial  line.  This,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous. 
The  real  state  of  things  is  as  follows.  The  trade  winds 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean  extend  to  about  twenty- 
eight  degrees  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  Equator, 
sometimes  a  degree  or  two  farther;  so  that  a  ship,  after 
passing  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees,  may  expect  erery 
day  to  enter  them.  It  will  perhaps  assist  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  to  suppose  ourselres  actually  making 
a  voyage  to  the  Cape,  first  outwards,  and  then  home- 
wards ;  by  which  means  we  shall  have  to  cross  each  of 
these  winds  twice.  Shortly  after  leaving  Madeira, 
which  is  in  S2j^^)  we  get  into  the  Trades,  and  instead 
of  finding  the  wind  blowing  from  N.  E.,  as  the  accounts 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  we  shall  find  it  blowing  from 
east,  or  even  sometimes  a  little  southerly.  You  are 
seaman  enough  to  be  aware  that,  with  the  wind  at  east, 
a  south  course  can  readily  be  steered,  first  towards  the 
Cansries,  and  tlien  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  It  is 
the  most  approved  practice,  I  think,  to  pass  just  within 
sight  of  these  islands  to  the  westward  of  them;  that  is 
to  say,  leaving  them  on  the  left  hand.  As  the  ship  ad- 
vances to  the  southward,  she  finds  the  trade  wind 
drawing  round  gradually  from  east  to  north-east,  and 
finally  to  north-north-east ;  and  even  north  at  the  south- 
em  verge  of  the  north-east  Trade.  The  last-named  or 
northern  direction,  it  will  be  observed,  is  at  right  angles 
to  that  usually  assigned  to  it— due  east,  near  the  line. 
The  southern  limit  to  the  north-east  trade  wind  varies 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  reaching  at  one  time  to 
within  three  or  four  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  at 
other  times,  not  approaching  it  nearer  than  ten  or 
twelve  degrees;  but  it  never  crosses  the  equator  and 
enters  the  southern  latitudes.  It  will  aid  the  memory 
in  this  matter,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  line,  which 
limits  or  marks  the  termination  of  this  trade  wind, 
follows  the  sun.  In  July  and  August  it  recedes  from 
the  equator,  in  pursuit,  as  it  were,  of  the  sun ;  while 
in  December  and  January,  when  the  sun  has  high 
southern  declination,  it  reaches  almost  to  the  Line. 

The  gieat  difficulty  of  the   outward-bound  voyage 
commences  after  the  ship  is  deserted  by  the  N*  £. 


those  latitudes,  is  generally  covered  orer  with 
green  weeds,  for  a  great  extent;  and  the 
air  produced  from  the  vegetable  perspiraticm 
of  these,  produces  the  trade  wind."  The 
theory  of  Cartesius  was  not  quite  ao  absurd. 
He  alleged  that  the  earth  went  round  faster 
than  its  atmosphere  at  the  equator;  so  that  iu 
motion,  from  west  to  east,  gave  the  atmos- 
phere an  imaginary  one  from  east  to  west: 
and  thus  an  east  wind  was  eternally  seen  to 
prevail.  Rejecting  those  arbitrary  opiniooi. 
conceived  without  force,  and  asserted  without 
proof,  Dr  Halley  has  given  one  more  plaost- 
ble;  which  seems  to  be  the  reigning  system 
of  the  day. 

To  conceive  his  opinion  clearly,  let  as  for 
a  moment  suppose  the  whole  surjface  of  the 
earth  to  be  an  ocean,  and  the  air  encompass- 

Trade,  as  she  has  then  to  fight  across  a  consadenUf 
range  of  calms,  and  of  what  are  called  the  "  TariaUes," 
where  the  wind  has  generally  more  or  less  southinf  iik 
it.  At  certain  seasons  it  blows  freshly  from  the  S.  S. 
W.,  and  greatly  perplexes  the  young  navigator,  wbo. 
from  trusting  to  published  accounts,  expects  to  find  tkr 
wind,  not  from  south,  but  from  east.  This  troublesont 
range  varies  in  width  from  160  to  550  miles;  is  wiikst 
in  September,  and  narrowest  in  December  or  Jaouvj. 
1  speak  now  of  what  takes  place  in  the  Atlantic;  fir  ii 
is  not  quite  the  same  far  at  sea  in  the  Pacific  Ocmb. 
where  fewer  modifying  circumstances  interfere  with  tbe 
regular  course  of  tlie  phenomena,  than  in  the  compaiv 
tively  narrow  neck  formed  by  the  protuberances  of  A£ria 
and  South  America. 

I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  it  is  Dpon  a  knowledgv 
of  these  deviations  from  the  general  rule,  which  wa  in 
pleased  to  call  irrtgularitUt,  that  much  of  the  success 
of  tropical  navigation  depends.  A  seaman  who  trarts 
to  theory  alone,  will,  in  all  probability,  make  a  Ud 
passage ;  while  another,  who  relies  solely  upoai  past  ex* 
perience,  will  probably,  if  the  season  happens  to  be  di^ 
ferent,  do  quite  as  badly.  The  judicious  navigator  will 
endeavour  to  unite  the  two;  and  haring  attentivelv 
studied  the  theory  of  his  subject,  and  sought  to  redure 
every  case  to  its  principles,  checking  these  from  time  to 
time  by  fresh  experience,  may  be  able,  when  occasi<m$ 
arrive  where  his  own  knowledge  or  that  <^  othen  eiH 
tirely  fails  him,  to  take  that  coarse  which,  all  things  coifs»- 
dered,  is  most  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  he  has  in  view. 

But  I  am  forgetting  our  voyager.  We  had  reached 
that  spot  where  the  N.  E.  trade  wind  left  us  xolling  iu 
a  dead  calm,  or  with  only  ao  occasional  violent  sqiall. 
accompanied  by  deluges  of  r^n,  in  a  climate  so  hot  that 
the  slightest  cat's  paw  of  vrind  is  hailed  with  the  utmost 
delight.  In  process  of  time,  the  ship,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  such  puff  of  wind,  gets  across  this 
troublesome  stage  of  her  journeyt  and  meets  the  S.  E. 
Trade.  It  is  ^^rj  material  to  remark,  that  this  wind 
does  not  blow  from  the  east,  as  the  navigator  is  led  to 
expect,  or  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  equator,  and 
which  would  be  to  him  a  fair  wind;  but  it  meets  him, 
as  it  is  emphatically  termed,  mack  in  the  ttitk.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  steering  away  S.,  or  S.  S.  £.  ftir  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  bis  wind  t< 
closely  as  possible,  and  he  may  think  himself  fortunate, 
in  a  dull  sailer,  if  he  can  clear  the  coast  of  Brazil  with- 
out making  a  tack.  As  he  proceeds  on,  however,  the 
wind  gradually  hauls  to  the  south-eastward,  then  u>  R 
S.  £ ,  and  at  last  E.,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  trtd« 
winds  properly  so  called.  Here,  after  a  little  baffling 
weather,  be  is  ahnost  certain  of  finding  westerly  winds. 
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iiig  it  on  every  side,  without  motion.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  that  part  of  the  air  which 
lies  directly  under  the  beams  of  the  sun,  will 
be  rarified;  and  if  the  sun  remained  for  ever 

which  prevail  io  the  latitudes  beyond  the  Trades  in 
both  hemispheres. 

Snch  tre  the  phenomena  most  generally  observed  with 
rt^ct  to  the  regular  trade  winds  outward  bound. 
We  sittll  now,  in  order  to  make  things  quite  clear,  in- 
Tert  the  order  ni  the  voyage,  and  suppose  the  ship,  after 
hftTing  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  turn  back 
ifiin.  At  first  she  may  be  plagued  with  westerly  and 
nortb-iresterly  winds ;  but  she  will  generally  be  able  to 
stretch  into  &t  Trades,  where  she  will  at  first  find  the 
wtoU  hanging  iar  to  the  east,  and  it  may  even  have 
iome  northing  in  it  at  first.  As  she  proceeds  onwards 
to  St  Helena,  which  lies  directly  in  the  track  of  home- 
wd-bound  ships,  the  wind  will  draw  to  the  ea^, — 
east«Mtheast, — southeast, — and,  eventually,  to  south- 
MOtfaeast.  At  crossing  the  equator,  it  wiU  probably  be 
klowiog  irom  due  south,  and  not  (I  must  again  beg  you 
to  take  particular  notice)  from  due  east,  as  we  are 
generally  led  to  suppose.  After  reaching  three  or  four 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  the  ship  will  lose  the  south- 
east Trade,  and  re-enter  the  '*  variables,"  where,  when 
it  is  not  calm,  she  will  generally  find  light  southerly 
winds,  and,  at  one  period  of  the  year,  namely,  about 
Jaljr  and  August,  blowing  briskly  from  the  southwest,  as 
&r  as  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of  north  latitude.  At 
otiier  seasons,  especially  when  the  sun  is  near  the  line, 
a  ihip  may  expect  light  winds  from  all  quarters  of  the 
compass,  long  calms,  and  now  and  then  a  furious  squall, 
with  deluges  of  rain.  But  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
the  homeward-bound  passage,  or  that  from  the  south- 
*vd,  is  much  easier  made  than  the  reverse. 

On  reaching  the  southern  limit  of  the  N.  E.  trade 
wind,  the  seaman  finds  the  wind  blowing  in  his  &ce 
from  the  north,  (exactly  as  he  formerly  met  the  S.  E. 
Trade,  hbwing,  not  from  east,  but  from  the  south  Pole,) 
ud  is  obliged  to  stretch  away  to  the  W.  N.  W.  at  first, 
uid  then  N.  W.,  as  if  he  were  going  to  the  United 
States  of  America — not  to  Europe.  As  he  sails  on,  and 
Kets  more  faito  the  Trade,  it  draws  round  gradually  to 
K.  E.  and  E^  N.  E.,  which  allows  of  his  "  coming  up '' 
more  and  more  every  day,  till  at  length  he  can  steer 
i»rtb,-..and  even  northeast;  so  that  he  is  enabled  fre- 
qtiently  to  "look  up  "  for  the  Asores  or  Western  Islands. 
By^d^y  he  bids  adieu  to  the  N.  E.  Trade,  in  about 
twenty^ight  or  twenty-nine  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
as  be  formerly  did  of  the  other  Trade,  in  the  correspon- 
dent degree  south.  In  like  manner,  also,  he  will  now 
*hn«t  always  meet  with  westerly  winds,  which  will 
fvry  him  to  the  channel.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the 
^7>  that  these  westerly  winds  are  not  so  regular  as  they 
^  in  the  soathem  hemisphere,  owing  probably  to  the 
<^parative  absence  of  land,  which  enables  the  general 
j^nndple,  by  which  the  winds  are  produced,  to  act  there 
*ith  greater  uniformity. 

•  '^  }^  descriptions  hare  been  rendered  sufficiently 
lotelHgible  to  a  person  who  has  not  before  considered  the 
">^j«ct,  I  think  he  will  be  in  a  situation  to  comprehend 
^  theory:  and  when  that  is  duly  fixed  in  bis  imagina- 
tion, he  will  find  it  useful  to  go  back  again  to  the  facts 
f«J«d  abore,  with  sharper  powers  of  observation,  and  a 
iiidiipent  more  fitted  to  arrange  and  generalize  these 
"'^^tls  to  good  purpose. 

if  air,  at  any  particukr  spot,  be  heated,  it  becomes 
*pecifically  lighter  than  the  adjacent  cooler  parte,  and 
^fequenUy  rises;  while  ite  place  is  speedily  occupied 
■y  tbe  contiguous  leas  rarefied,  or  colder  air.  Now,  the 
f^SMm  of  the  globe  lying  between  the  tropics,  or,  we  may 
«f ,  between  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
^'iigcxpoied  to  tbe  most  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  be- 


in  the  same  place,  there  would  be  a  great  va. 
cuity  in  the  air,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  be- 
neath the  place  where  the  sun  stood.  The 
sun  moving  forward  from  east  to  west,  this 

comes  heated;  and  the  air  in  contact  with  this  belt,  or 
xone,  becoming  rarefied,  rises  with  more  or  less  rapidi- 
ty, according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
earth  is  situated.  Where  an  open  ocean  is  found,  tbe 
incumbent  air  will  be  less  heated,  as  in  the  Pacific,  than 
where  districts  of  dry  earth  are  found,  as  in  Mexico  fur 
instance.  The  partial  vacuum  thus  formed  will,  in  both 
hemispheres,  be  supplied  by  the  ac^acent  air  lying,  we 
shall  suppose,  between  the  latitudes  of  thirty  and  fifty 
degrees.  If  this  be  admitted,  roost  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  trade  winds,  will,  I  conceive,  be  readily  ex- 
plained. It  must  be  granted,  however,  before  proceed- 
ing farther,  that  a  volume  of  air  put  into  motion,  is  like 
every  other  body,  possessed  with  a  momentum,  which 
will  continue  that  motion  till  stopped  by  ite  friction 
against  the  fluid  through  which  it  is  propelled,  or  by 
that  of  the  sur&ce  of  a  solid  body  along  which  it  may 
be  impelled.  Any  one  who  has  observed  the  ring  of 
smoke  sometimes  prqjected  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon 
will  understand  this;  or  the  familiar  experiment  of 
blowing  out  a  candle  by  means  of  the  air  forced  from 
an  uncharged  gun,  by  means  of  one  of  the  copper  prim- 
ing-caps, afibrds  ample  illustration  that  a  mass  of  air 
once  put  in  motion,  will  retain  that  motion  like  any 
other  portion  of  matter. 

The  Telocity  of  the  earth's  rotation  at  the  equator  is, 
in  round  numbers,  1000  miles  an  hour;  at  latitude  SO** 
it  is  about  860,  or  about  140  miles  an  hour  slower.  The 
average  velocity  of  the  earth's  easterly  motion,  in  the 
space  bettveen  the  equator  and  latitude  30^,  may  be 
stated  at  960  miles  an  hour ;  while  that  of  the  belt  ly- 
ing between  thirty  and  forty  degrees,  is  not  much  above 
800  miles  an  hour. 

The  superincumbent  air  at  these  places  respectively, 
tuppoiing  no  difference  qf  temperature  to  eMUt^  would 
of  course  partake  of  the  earth's  velocity,  and  thera 
would  be  an  universal  calm.  But,  if  we  suppose  tlie 
tropical  region  to  be  heated,  the  airorer  it  will  instantly 
ascend,  and  take  ite  station  above  the  cold ;  while  the 
colder  and  more  dense  air  lying  beyond  the  tropics  will 
rush  in  to  occupy  ite  place,  below  that  which  has  been 
heated.  This  hardly  needs  illustration;  but,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  met  with  people  who  did  not  imme- 
diately see  the  consequences  which  follow  from  placing 
two  fluids  of  difierent  density  side  by  side,  I  may  sug- 
gest the  experiment  of  a  trough,  diTided,  by  a  sluice  in 
the  centre,  into  two  spaces,  one  of  which  may  be  filled 
with  water,  the  other  with  quicksilver:  both  fluids  will 
of  course  be  at  rest  until  the  sluice  be  drawn  up,  when 
the  heavier  fluid  will  instantly  rush  in  beneath  the 
lighter,  and  the  lighter  will  flow  along  above  the  quick- 
silver. If,  instead  of  these  fluids,  we  substitute  hot  and 
cold  water,  the  same  thing  will  take  place,  the  cold  al- 
ways flowing  under  the  hot,  towards  the  ptoce  formerly 
occupied  by  the  lower  strata  of  the  heated  fluid  ;  while 
the  heated  portion  flows  along  over  the  cold,  towards  the 
place  formerly  occupied  by  the  upper  strata  of  the  cold 
fluid.  Exactly  the  same  thing  will  take  place  if  two 
portions  of  air,  at  difierent  temperatures,  be  the  conti- 
guous fluids ;  though  the  phenomena  will  not  now  strike 
Uie  senses  so  strongly. 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  I  conceive,  to  have  a  globe 
fitted  with  a  contrivance  which  siiould  represent  the 
operation  of  the  trade  winds;  and  perhaps  a  descri^)- 
tion  of  such  an  apparatus  will  be  as  ready  a  method  as 
any  other  of  explaining  my  views  of  this  theory. 
Having  taken  a  common  globe,  I  would  inclose  ite  tro- 
pical region  from  thirty  degrees  north  to  thirty  degrees 
south,  in  a  glass  zone  or  coating  concentric  with  the 
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vacoity  will  follow  too,  and  still  be  made 
under  it.  But  while  it  goes  on  to  make  new 
▼acuities,  the  air  will  rush  in  to  fill  up  those 
the  sun  has  already  made;  in  other  words,  as 

globe,  and  also  Mch  of  thd  belts  lying  between  the  laii- 
tildes  of  thirty  tod  fifty  degrees  in  like  manner,  with 
distinct  cases  placed  respeotiTely  in  close  contaet  with 
the  tropical  glass  coating,  and  divided  from  it  by  parti- 
tions remoTsble  at  pleasure ;  I  would  fill  the  tropical 
caie  with  hot  water,  and  the  middle  latitude  eases,  or 
those  embracing  the  space  contained  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  thirty  and  fifty  degrees  in  both  hemispheres, 
with  cold  water ;  or,  which  would  represent  the  actual 
fact  still  better,  a  broad  ring  of  heated  iron  might  be 
fixed  romid  the  equator  to  represent  the  torrid  aone^ 
while  the  middle  or  temperate  latitudes,  both  north  and 
south,  should  be  encircled  with  rings  of  ice.  The  water 
might  also  be  coloured  in  order  to  render  the  efibct  visi- 
ble. Things  being  arranged  as  above  described,  and 
the  globe  being  supposed  for  ike  present  at  rest,  if  the 
division  between  the  hot  and  the  cold  fluids  were  re- 
moved, the  cold  water  would  gradually  slide  along  tmdtr 
the  hot  towards  the  equator,  while  the  heated  water 
would  be  carried  ever  the  odd  towards  the  poles ;  and, 
if  nothing  else  were  done,  that* is  to  say,  if  the  globe 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  a  mere  circular  inter- 
change would  take  place.  The  temperate  portions  of  the 
fluid,  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  torrid  cone  of  the 
globe,  and  being  thereby  heated  and  rendered  specifi- 
cally lighter,  would  necessarily  rise;  while  the  hot  por- 
tion, on  flowing  towards  the  cooling  substance  in  lati- 
tude farther  from  the  equator,  would  descend  to  occupy 
tlie  place  of  the  cold  water  drawn  ofl^to  supply  the  place 
of  the  lighter  heated  water  at  the  equator.  A  steady 
current  would  in  this  way  be  produced,  running  below 
towards  the  equator,  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  above 
towards  the  poles:  this  would  evidently  be  the  only  mo- 
tion impressed  on  the  fluid  as  long  as  the  globe  stood 
sUU. 

It  is  material  to  remark  here,  that  this  motion  would 
be  less  and  less  obvious  as  the  currents  approached  the 
equator,  where  the  cold  fluid  would  gradually  become 
heated,  and  have  a  tendency  to  rise  as  well  as  to  flow 
slong,  so  that  their  course  would  be  checked,  till  at 
lengUi,  at  the  equator,  the  opposite  currents  would  meet 
and  produce  a  calm. 

While  things  are  supposed  to  be  in  tliis  situation,  let 
the  globe  be  put  into  rapid  motion  from  west  to  east, 
we  shall  say,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  at  the  rate  t^ 
one  thousand  feet  in  a  minute,  while  ail  the  circum- 
stances as  to  temperature  remain  as  before.  The  cold 
water  would  continue  to  flow  Just  as  before,  undur  the 
hot,  towards  the  equator,  where  the  rarefying  cause  ex- 
isted, but  it  would  now  come  to  the  equatorial  regions, 
possessed,  not  only  with  a  motion  directly  towards  the 
equator,  but  with  the  easterly  velocity  due  to  that  circle 
of  latitude  which  it  had  left,  or^about  eight  hundred  feet 
in  a  minute;  and  if  we  suppose  these  equatorial  regions 
to  be  moving  to  the  eastwajrd  at  the  average  rate  of  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  same  interval,  the  cold 
water  moving  a(  the  slower  rate  would  inevitably  at  its 
first  arrival  there  be  left  behind ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  surface  of  the  globe  would  go  faster  to  the 
eastward  than  the  superincumbent  water,  and  this^  in 
effect,  would  produce  an  apparent  or  relative  motion  of 
the  water  from  east  to  west;  or,  if  the  fluid  in  question 
were  air,  we  should  there  have  what  we  call  an  easterly 
wind. 

This,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  what  reiily  takes 
place  with  the  trade  winds,  and  if  what  I  have  said  be 
well  understood,  all  the  modifications  which  theynndergo 
will  be  readily  seen  to  follow. 

The  cold  air,  however,  (it  must  be  careiully  observed,) 


it  is  still  travelling  forward,  &e  air  will  ooe- 
tinually  be  rushing  in  behind,  and  pursue  iu 
motions  from  east  to  west.  In  this  maoDer 
the  air  is  put  into  motion  by  day;  and  by 

which  eomee  towards  the  equator,  is  acted  opeo  by  t«v 
forces,  or,  in  other  words,  is  influenced  by  two  sooms 
of  motion;  first,  by  that  which  has  been  impressri 
upon  it,  in  a  due  easterly  directioo,  by  the  rotatiea  0 
the  earth  in  the  temperate  latitudes  it  haa  laft:  tid, 
secondly,  by  a  motion,  in  the  dlrectiOB  of  the  aieridiaar 
towards  the  equator,  and  at  right  angles  to  it.  Hw 
h»t  is  caused  by  the  air  rushing  in  to  fill  np  the  ipecs 
left  by  that  which  has  been  rarefied  by  the  faeai  of  tbt 
torrid  zone,  as  shown  in  the  first  ezperimeat  where  the 
globe  stood  still ;  in  which  case^  it  will  be  rtmembend^ 
this  was  the  only  motion  to  which  the  fluid  was  ezpssed. 
The  combined  efiect  of  these  two  motions  is  ie  produce 
the  south-east  trade  wind  in  south  latitude,  and  the  north 
east  trade  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator. 

When  the  comparatively  slew-moTing  air  of  the  Um- 
perate  tone,  caused  by  the  rotatory  motion  ef  tlweaitht» 
the  east,  first  eomee  into  contact  with  tiw  quick  Bserifig 
or  tropical  belt  of  the  globe,  the  diflTeraaee  of  their  vde- 
cities  is  great  compared  with  the  other  motion  of  th» 
air  above  described,  or  that  directly  towards  the  eqeatsr; 
and  consequently  the  vrind  blows  at  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  trades  nearly  from  the  east  point.     As  this  cool  air, 
however,  is  drawn  nearer  to  the  equator,  and  cosnessaf 
cessively  in  contact  with  parallels  of  latitude  mertof 
faster  and  faster,  this  constant  action  of  the  earth's  fsfsd 
easterly  motion  gradually  imparts  to  the  wperineanbttii 
air  the  rotatory  velocity  due  to  the  equatorial  regions 
which  it  has  now  reached ;  that  Is  to  say,  there  will  It 
less  and  less  diflerence  at  every  moment  between  tbe 
easterly  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  easterly  meticB  J 
the  air  in  question;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  stber 
motion  of  the  same  air,  or  that  which  has  a  tendency  (• 
carry  it  straigbt  towards  the  equator,  having  been  ex- 
posed merely  to  the  fiiotion  along  tlie  anrlboe  witbost 
meeting  any  such  powerful  eountoraeting  infloenee  ai 
the  eaith's  rotation,  will  remain  nearly  undiecked  in  ta 
velocity.    Thus,  as  I  conceive,  the  trade  wind  sanit 
gradually  lose  the  eastern  character  vriiich  it  bad  en  first 
quitting  the  temperate  for  the  tropical  regioo,  in  too- 
sequence  of  its  acquiring  more  and  more  that  of  the  nv 
tatofy  motion  of  the  earth  due  to  the  equatorial  regiem 
it  has  now  reached.     While  this  cause  operates,  tfaen»> 
fore,  to  destroy  the  easterly  direction  of  the  trades,  their 
meridional  motion,  as  it  may  be  called,  or  tbat  towirdi 
the  equator,  by  remaining  constant  or  nearly  so,  will  be- 
come  more  and  more  apparent,  till  at  length,  when  tbs 
friction  of  the  earth  in  its  rotatoiy  motion  baa  reduced 
the  velocity  of  the  cool  air  to  the  tropical  rate,  there  viV 
be  left  only  this  motion  towards  the  equator,  which  i» 
found  invariably  to  characteriae  the  equatorial  limil5  of 
both  trade  wiuds.    This  velocity,  also,  is  at  ieofts 
checked,  first,  by  its  friction  on  the  surface  of  the  earth; 
secondly,  by  the  air  becoming  heated,  which  causei  it 
rather  to  rise  than  to  flow  along  the  sor&ce ;  and  tJurdfft 
by  the  meeting  d  the  two  (i[^Nkute  currenta^-ene  from 
the  north,  the  other  from  the  south. 

In  confirmation  of  these  doctrines,  I  may  state  that, 
in  the  trade  winds,  the  higher  clouds  are  very  sekioni, 
if  ever,  observed  to  go  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wind 
below.  In  general,  they  are  seen  to  meve  nearly  >o 
the  contrary  direction  ;  and  I  find  it  noted  in  my  jwv- 
nal,  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  vtod 
was  blowing  from  the  south-west,  directly  in  the  9^ 
site  direction  to  the  trade  wind  below. 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  the  quickest  movinj^  or 
equatorial  belt  of  the  earth  is  assumed  as  being  also  tb" 
hottest  and  eonsequently  that  over  which  the  air  Ins 
the  greatest  tendency  to  rise*    This,  however,  is  not 
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night  the  parts  oontinoe  to  impel  each  other 
uU  the  next  retam  of  the  sun,  that  gives  a 
new  force  to  the  circalation. 

In  this  manner  is  explained  the  constant 
east  wind  that  ia  found  blowing  round  the 
globe,  near  the  equator.  6  ut  it  is  also  known , 
that  as  we  recede  from  the  equator  on  either 
side,  we  come  into  a  trade  wind,  that  continu- 
aUj  blows  from  the  poles,  from  the  north  on 
one  side,  or  the  south  on  the  other,  both  di* 
recting  towards  the  equator.  This  also  pro- 
ceeds from  a  similar  cause  with  the  former ; 
for  the  air  being  more  rarefied  in  those  places 
over  which  the  sun  more  directly  darts  its 
rays,  the  currents  will  come  both  from  the 

the  cue  imiTemlly ;  mkI  where  Tiri&tioiia  in  this  res- 
pect occur,  efieets  rery  difTerent  from  those  described 
arc  the  result,.    The  most  striking  examples  with  which 
I  im  peisonaUj  acquainted,  of  tUs  deriation  from  the 
goNiil  Uw  of  the  trade  winds,  or  that  which  would  ob- 
Uin,  were  the  earth  a.  uniform  mass  of  water,  or  land, 
occur  in  India  and  Mexico.    That  portion  of  the  Pacific 
oonn,  which  stretches  from  the  isthmus  of  Panama  to 
Uw  Psoinsula  of  Calllbmla,  lies  between  eight  and 
twenty- two  degrees  of  north  latitude.    Now,  the  son's 
njt  itriice  directly  upon  the  adjacent  great  territory  of 
Mexico,  and,  by  heating  the  land  violently,  cause  the 
tir  to  rfoe  over  it     But  the  vacuum  is  filled  up  not  only 
from  the  north-ward,  hot  by  the  comparatively  cold  air 
«f  the  equatorial  regions  fai  the  neighbourhood.    This 
ftir  coming  from  that  part  of  the  globe  which  revolves 
<iaidieit,  lo  one  which  moves  more  slowly^  produces  not 
sn  etsterly,  but  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds ;— so 
Utti  the  navigator,  who  works  by  what  is  called  the  rule 
of  thomb,  and  tafcea  things  lor  grmnted,  instead  of  in- 
quiriog  into  them»  will  be  very  apt  to  make  sad  blunden 
in  his  navigation.     I  confess  that  I  once  laid  myself 
open  to  an  accusation  little  short  of  this,  ibr  which  I  bad 
len  excose,  perhaps,  than  another  man,  since,  from 
bivlng  long  speculated  upon  these  topics,  I  had  in  a 
crest  measure  satisfied  myself  of  the  truth  of  tiiese 
t^Mriei.    Yet  when  I  was  sent  to  visit  the  south-west 
coost  of  Mexico  alluded  to^  and  was  left  to  my  own 
ciioice  Bs  to  the  manner  of  performing  the  voyage,  I 
nucilcnlated  the  probable  eflect  of  so  vast  a  heater  as 
Mexico,  and  expected  t»  find  the  winds  from  east  or 
north-fisst;  and  therefore  began  my  voyage  at  Panama. 
}  iooo  learned,  however,  to  mv  cost,  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing to  windward  of  my  port,  I  was  dead  to  lee-ward  of 
it,  lod  I  had  to  beat  against  westerly  winds  for  many 
««eb. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  by  this  union  of  theory  and 
nperienoe  (which  is  not  the  worse  for  being  dearly 
Iwaght),  that  efiectual  knowledge  can  be  obtained ;  and 
the  diasters  into  which  we  are  led  by  ignorance  must 
Im  lerious  indeed,  if  they  be  not  more  essentially  proAt- 
ihle  than  mere  unobservant  success  would  have  been. 
I  Bum  that  oar  finding  things  as  we  expected  them  is 
^  slwajs  a  proof  that  we  have  reasoned  correctly, — 
w  had  i  Tisited  this  coast  at  another  season  of  the  year, 
>ad  hand  an  east  wind  bkming,  I  might  have  called  it 
ths  nortb-eut  trade,  perhaps,  and  brought  away  none  of 
UK  local  knowledge,  which  is  now,  I  trust,  well  en- 
pved  (m  my  mind  by  the  laborious  process  of  rectify- 
»«  my  original  error. 

/fbe  nuasootts  in  India,  in  like  manner,  are  striking 
lUostnUoos  of  this  modified  part  of  the  theory.  When 
the  son  hu  great  northern  declination,  the  Peninsula  of 
'^odostan,  the  north  of  India,  and  China,  being  heated, 
tM  quick  moving  equatorial  air  rushes  to  the  north-ward 
lo  fill  up  the  elow.moving  rarefied  space,  and  this  sup- 
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north  and  the  south,  to  fill  ap  the  intermedi. 
ate  vacuity. 

These  two  motii^is,  namely,  the  general 
one  from  east  to  west,  and  the  more  particu- 
lar one  from  both  the  poles,  will  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  trade  winds  ;  which,  if 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  were  sea, would 
undoubtedly  be  constant,  and  for  ever  con- 
tinue  to  blow  in  one  direction.  But  there  are 
a  thousand  circumstances  to  break  these  air- 
currents  into  smaller  ones ;  to  drive  them  back 
against  their  general  oourse ;  to  raise  or  de- 
press them ;  to  condense  them  into  storms,  or 
to  whirl  them  in  eddies.  In  consequence  of 
this,  regard  must  be  often  had  to  the  nature 

ply,  being  possessed  not  only  with  a  rapid  eastern  velo- 
city, but  with  a  motion  from  the  south,  produces  the 
south-west  monsoon  in  the  Indian  ocean,  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, and  in  the  China  sea.  When  the  sun,  on  the  other 
liand,  goes  to  the  south,  the  same  seas  are  occupied  by 
air  which,  coming  from  regions  beyond  the  northern 
tropic,  possesses  1ms  easterly  velocity  than  the  space  they 
aro  drawn  to,  which  gives  them  an  easterly  character; 
and  this  combined  with  their  proper  moUon,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  from  the  north,  produces  the  north-east  mon- 
soon. 

There  are  numberless  other  less  striking  modifications 
of  these  principles,  which  give  a  high  degree  of  interest 
to  the  science  of  navigation,  particularly  between  the 
tropics ;— but  which  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  just  now. 
It  may  however  be  useful  to  mention  one  important  case 
which  occurs  In  the  Atlantic,  when  the  sun  has  high 
norUiem  declination,  and  the  north  of  Africa  is  mucL 
heated ;  the  equatorial  air  is  then  invited  to  the  north, 
and  a  brisk  south-west  or  south<south-west  wind  blows 
in  the  space  between  the  equator  and  the  southern  limit 
of  the  north-east  trade  wind,  which  lies  then  in  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  greatiy  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  inexperienced  navigator,  who,  trusting  to  his 
books,  expects  a  wind  directly  the  reverse. 

Hie  same  reasoning,  precisely,  will  serve  to  aooowit. 
not  only  for  the  direction,  but  for  the  degree  of  strength 
with  which  the  winds  blow  between  the  trades  and  the 
polar  regions, — ^that  is,  from  30^  to  60^.  The  heated 
air  which  rises  over  the  tropical  belt,  is  carried  towards 
the  poles,  till  It  is  suflldently  cooled,  when  it  descends, 
and,  by  encountering  a  part  of  the  globe  going  to  the 
eastward  at  a  much  slower  rate,  produces  westerly  winds. 
It  must  be  observed  also  that,  as  the  lower  or  cdd  air  of 
this  range  proceeds  towards  the  equator,  it  encounters, 
at  every  stage  of  its  course  along  the  surface,  parallels  of 
latitude  moving  faster  and  &ster  to  tlie  eastward,  and 
consequentiy  is  exposed  to  mora  and  more  friction,  by 
which  means  the  relative  diflTurence  between  its  velocity 
and  that  of  the  earth  becomes  at  etery  moment  less  and 
less,  till  it  subsides  at  length  into  a  calm.  But  the  equa- 
torial air,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  progress  towards  the 
middle  latitudes,  comes  constantly  to  regions  of  the 
globe  moving  with  less  and  less  velocity,  so  that  it  de- 
scends from  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  along 
which  it  has  passed  with  less  friction  to  check  Its  east- 
erly motion,  than  the  lower  or  cold  current  must  have 
had  to  contend  with,  in  its  passage  along  the  earth's  sur- 
facOi  This  equatorial  air,  therefore,  comes  with  scaroelv 
any  diminution  of  its  original  velocity,  into  contact  witn 
a  part  of  the  earth  moving  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
more  slowly  to  the  eastward  than  itself.  Consequently 
we  have  furious  westerly  gales  as  far  as  Madeira,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  other, 
which  lie  just  beyond  the  north-east  and  south-east  trade 
winds  in  the  opposite  hemispheres. 
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of  the  soil,  the  position  of  the  high  mountains, 
the  course  of  the  riTers,  and  even  io  the  lux- 
uriance  of  vegetation. 

If  a  country,  lying  directly  under  the  sun, 
be  very  flat  and  aanaj,  and  if  the  land  be  low 
and  extensive,  the  heat  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  sunbeams  produces  a  very  great 
rarefaction  of  the  air.  The  deserts  of  A&ica, 
which  are  conformable  to  this  description,  are 
scarcely  ever  fanned  by  a  breath  of  wind  by 
day ;  but  the  burning  sun  is  continually  seen 
blazing  in  intolerable  splendour  above  them. 
For  this  reason,  all  along  the  coasts  of  Guinea", 
the  wind  is  always  perceived  blowing  in  upon 
the  land,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacuity  caused 
by  the  sun's  operation.  In  those  shores,  there- 
fore, the  wind  blows  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  its  general  current ;  and  is  constantly 
found  setting  in  from  the  west 

From  the  same  cause  it  happens,  that  those 
constant  calms,  attended  with  deluges  of  rain, 
are  found  in  the  same  part  of  the  ocean.  For 
this  tract  being  placed  in  the  middle,  between 
the  westerly  winds  blowing  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  the  easterly  trade  winds  that 
move  at  some  distance  from  shore,  in  a  con. 
trary  direction,  the  tendency  of  that  part  of 
the  air  that  lies  between  these  two  opposite 
currents  is  indifiereqt  to  either,  and  so  rests  be- 
tween both  in  torpid  serenity ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  being  dimin- 
ished by  the  continual  contrary  winds  blow- 
ing from  hence,  it  is  unable  to  keep  the  va- 
pours suspended  that  are  copiously  borne  thL 
ther ;  so  that  they  fall  in  continual  rains. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any  theory 
can  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  even 
those  winds  that  are  known  to  be  most  regu- 
lar. Instead  of  a  complete  system  of  the  trade 
winds,  we  must  rather  be  content  with  an  im* 
perfect  history.  These,*  as  was  said,  being 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  effects,  assume 
as  great  a  variety  as  the  causes  producing 
them  are  various. 

Besides  the  great  general  wind  above  men- 
tioned, in  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  that  lie 
under  the  temperate  zone,  a  north  wind  pre- 
vails  constantly  during  the  months  of  October, 
November,  December,  and  January.  These, 
tlierefore,  are  the  most  favourable  months  for 
embarking  for  the  East  Indies,  in  order  to 
take  the  benefit  of  these  winds,  for  crossing 
the  Line :  and  it  has  been  often  found  by  ex- 
perience, that  those  who  had  set  sail  Ave 
months  before,  were  not  in  the  least  farther  ad- 
vanced  in  their  voyage,  than  those  who  waited 
for  the  favourable  wind.  During  the  winter, 
off  Nova  Zembla,  and  the  other  arctic  coun- 
tries, a  north  wind  reigns  almost  continually. 
lip  the  Cape  do  Verd  islands,  a  south  wind 

1  Bufibo,  YGl.  11.  p.  230. 


prevails  during  the  month  of  July.  At  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  a  north-west  wind  biom 
during  the  month  pf  September.  There  are 
also  regular  winds,  produced  by  various  causes, 
upon  land.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  the 
first  who  observed  a  constant  breeze,  produced 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  in  some  high 
neighbouring  countries.  This  was  perceived 
in  Greece,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  .^gean 
sea.  The  same  kind  of  winds  are  now  re- 
marked in  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  and  the 
most  southern  parts  of  Africa.  The  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea  also  produces  some  regular 
winds,  that  serve  the  purposes  of  trade  ;  and, 
in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  strong  current  of  water,  there  is  « 
current  of  air  that  seems  to  attend  it 

Besides  these  winds  that  are  found  to  blow 
in  one  direction,  there  are,  as  was  said  before, 
others  that  blow  for  certain  months  of  the 
year  one  way,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
contrary  way ;  these  are  called  the  Mamoom^ 
from  a  famous  pilot  of  that  name,  who  first 
used  them  in  navigation  with  success.'  In 
all  that  part  of  the  ocean  that  lies  between 
Africa  and  India,  the  east  winds  begin  at  the 
month  of  January,  and  continue  till  about  the 
commencement  oif  June.  In  the  month  of 
August  or  September,  the  contrary  directiou 
takes  place :  and  the  west  winds  prevail  for 
three  or  four  months.  The  interval  between 
these  winds,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  end  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  August,  there  is  no 
fixed  wind ;  but  the  sea  is  usually  tossed  by 
violent  tempests,  proceeding  from  the  north. 
These  winds  are  always  subject  to  their  great, 
est  variations,  as  they  approach  the  land ;  so 
that  on  one  side  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
India,  the  coasts  are,  for  near  half  the  year, 
harassed  by  violent  hurricanes  and  northern 
tempests :  -while,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  all 
along  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  these  dread- 
ful tempests  are  wholly  unknown.  At  Java 
and  Ceylon,  a  west  wind  begins  to  reign  in 
the  month  of  September;  but  at  fifteen  de. 
grees  of  south  latitude,  this  wind  is  found  to 
be  lost,  and  the  great  general  trade  wind  from 
the  east  is  perceived  to  prevail  On  the  con- 
trary, at  Cochin,  in  China,  the  west  wind 
begins  in  March;  so  that  these  monsoons 
prevail,  at  different  seasons,  throughout  the 
Indies.  So  that  the  mariner  takes  one  part 
of  the  year  to  go  from  Java  to  the  Moluccas ; 
another  from  Cochin  to  Molucca;  another 
from  Molucca  to  China ;  and  still  another  to 
direct  him  from  China  to  Japan. 

'  Vtrenii  Geographia  Generalis,  cap,  80.  The  tern 
Motuoon  is  othervriie  d^riTod  from  maMr«m,  a  Mtlajr 
word,  signifying  "season."  It  is  in  the  Indian  ocen 
alone  tliat  the  wunuoontt  or  half  yearly  winds,  seem  (o 
destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  general  atmospheric  more- 
ment. 
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TLere  are  winds  also  that  may  be  considered 
BJ  peculiar  to  certain  coasts ;  for  example,  the 
loutb  wind  is  almost  constant  apon  the  coasts 
of  Chili  and  Pera ;  western  winds  almost  con- 
9lantlj  prevail  on  the  coast  of  Terra  MageL 
Jtoica,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  Straits  le 
Mtire.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar,  north  and 
north-west  winds  prevail  continually  ;  along 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  north-west  wind  is 
also  very  frequent;  and,  at  a  distance  from 
the  coasts,  the  north-east  is  always  found  pre- 
railing.  Prom  the  beginning  of  November 
to  the  end  of  December,  a  west  wind  prevails 
on  the  coasts  of  Japan ; .  and,  during  the  whole 
winter,  no  ships  can  leave  the  port  of  Cochin, 
on  account  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds 
that  set  upon  the  coast  These  blow  with 
such  vehemence,  that  the  ports  are  entirely 
choked  up  with  sand,  and  even  boats  are  not 
able  to  enter.  However,  the  east  winds  that 
prevail  for  the  other  half  of  the  year,  clear  the 
mouths  of  their  harbours  from  tne  accumula- 
tions of  the  preceding  winter,  and  set  the  con- 
fined ships  at  liberty.  At  the  straits  of  Ba- 
belmandeb,  there  is  a  south  wind  that  periodi. 
cally  returns,  and  which  is  always  followed 
by  a  north-east 

Besides  winds  thus  peculiar  to  certain 
coasts,  there  are  others  found  to  prevail  on  all 
the  coasts,  in  warm  climates,  which,  during 
one  part  of  the  day,  blow  from  the  shore,  and 
daring  another  part  of  it  blow  from  the  sea. 
The  sea-breeze,  in  those  countries,  as  Dam. 
pier  observes,  commonly  rises  in  the  morning 
about  nine,  proceeding  slowly  in  a  fine  small 
black  curl,  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
making  its  way  to  refresh  the  shore.  It  is 
gentle  at  first,  but  increases  gradually  till 
twelve,  then  insensibly  sinks  away,  and  is  to. 
tally  hushed  at  five.  Upon  its  ceasing,  the 
land-breeze  be^ns  to  take  its  turn,  which  in. 
creases  gradually  till  twelve  at  night,  and  is 
sQcceeded  in  the  morning  by  the  sea-breeze 
again.  Without  all  doubt,  nothing  could  be 
more  fortunate  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  warm 
countries  where  those  breezes  blow,  than  this 
alternate  refreshment,  which  they  feel  at  those 
seasons,  when  it  is  most  wanted.  The  heat 
on  some  coasts  would  be  insupportable,  were 
it  not  for  such  a  supply  of  air,  when  the  sun 
has  rarefied  all  that  which  lay  more  immed- 
lately  under  the  coast  The  sea-breeze  tem- 
perates  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  day ;  and  the 
iand-breeze  corrects  the  malignity  of  the  dews 
and  vapours  by  night  Where  these  breezes, 
therefore,  prevail,  and  they  are  very  common, 
the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  share  of  health  and 
happiness  unknown  to  those  that  live  much 
farther  up  the  country,  or  such  as  live  in 
nmilar  latitudes  without  this  advantage.  The 
cause  of  these  obviously  seems  to  arise  from 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the  sun,  as  their 


duration  continues  with  its  appearance,  and 
alters  when  it  goes  down.  The  sun,  it  is  ob. 
served,  equally  diffusing  his  beams  upon  land 
and  sea,  the  land  being  a  more  solid  body 
than  the  water,  receives  a  greater  quantity  ol 
heat,  and  reflects  it  more  strongly.  Being 
thus,  therefore,  heated  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  waters,  it,  of  consequence,  drives  the  air 
from  land  out  to  sea ;  but  its  influence  being 
removed,  the  air  returns  to  fill  up  the  former 
vacuity.  Such  is  the  usual  method  of  account 
ing  for  this  phenomenon  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
these  sea  and  land  breezes  are  visitants  that 
come  at  all  hovrs.  On  the  coasts  of  Malabar,' 
the  land  breezes  begin  at  midnight,  and  con. 
tinue  till  noon ;  then  the  seapbreezes  take  their 
turn,  and  continue  till  midnight  While 
again,  at  Congo,  the  land-breezes  begin  at 
five,  and  continue  till  nine  the  next  day. 

But  if  the  cause  of  these  be  so  inscrutable, 
that  are,  as  we  see,  tolerably  regular  in  their 
visitations,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  winds  of 
our  own  climate,  that  are  continually  shifting, 
and  incapable  of  rest  ?  Some  general  causes 
may  be  assigned,  which  nothing  but  particu- 
lar experience  can  apply.  And  in  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  clouds  and 
heat,  and,  in  short,  whatever  either  increases 
the  density  or  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  in  any 
one  place,  will  produce  a  wind  there:  for  the 
increased  activity  of  the  air  thus  pressing 
more  ^powerfully  on  the  parts  of  it  that  are  ad- 
jacent,  will  drive  them  forward,  and  thus  go 
on,  in  a  current,  till  the  whole  comes  to  an 
equalibr. 

In  this  manner,  as  a  denser  air  produces  a 
wind,  on  one  hand  ;  so  will  any  accident,  that 
contributes  to  lighten  the  air,  produce  it  on  the 
other :  for  a  lighter  air  may  be  considered  as 
a  vacuity,  into  which  the  neighbouring  air 
will  rush  :  and  hence  it  happens,  that  when 
the  barometer  marks  a  peculiar  lightness  in 
the  air,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  foretells  a 
storm. 

The  winds  upon  large  waters  are  generally 
more  regular  than  those  upon  land.  The 
wind  at  sea  generally  blows  with  an  even 
steady  gale ;  the  wind  at  land  puffs  by  inter- 
vals, increasing  its  strength,  and  remitting  it, 
without  any  apparent  cause.  This,  in  a  great 
measure, may  be  owing  to  the  many  moun. 
tains,  towers,  or  trees,  that  it  meets  in  its  way, 
all  contributing  either  to  turn  it  from  its 
course,  or  interrupt  its  passage. 

The  east  wind  blows  more  constantly  than 
any  other,  and  for  an  obvious  reason  :  all  other 
winds  are,  in  some  measure,  deviations  from 
it,  and  partly  may  owe  their  origin  thereto. 
It  is  generally,  likewise,  the  most  powerful, 
and  for  the  same  reason. 

1  Buflbn*  ToL  li.  p.  258. 
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There  are  often  doable  currents  of  the  air.^ 
While  the  wind  blows  one  way,  we  frequently 
see  the  clouds  move  another.  This  is  gene- 
rally the  case  before  thunder :  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  thunder  cloud  always  moves 
against  the  wind :  the  cause  of  this  surprising 
appeaiunce  has  hitherto  remained  a  secret 
From  hence  wo  may  conclude,  that  weather- 
cocks only  inform  us  of  that  current  of  the 
air  which  is  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
but  are  often  erroneous  with  regard  to  the 
upper  regions,  and,  in  fact,  Derham  has  often 
found  them  erroneous. 

Winds  are  generally  more  powerful  on  ele- 
vated  situations  than  on  the  plain,  because 
their  progress  is  interrupted  by  fewer  obsta- 
cles. In  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  heights 
of  a  mountain,  the  violence  of  the  weather 
seems  to  increase,  until  we  have  got  above  the 
region  of  storms,  where  all  is  usually  calm 
and  serene.  Sometimes,  however,  the  storms 
rise  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains ; 
as  we  learn  from  those  who  have  been  on  the 
Andes,  and  as  we  are  convinced  by  the  deep 
snows  that  crown  even  the  highest. 

Winds  blowing  from  the  sea  are  generally 
moister,  and  more  attended  with  rains,  than 
those  which  blow  over  extensive  tracts  of 
land ;  for  the  sea  gives  off  more  vapours  to 
the  air,  and  these  are  rolled  forward  upon  land 
by  the  wind's  blowing  from  thence.*     For 

'  Dr  Forster  of  Boreham  has  found,  by  a  long  series 
of  experiments  made  with  small  air  balloons,  that  the 
upper  currents  of  air,  which  cron  each  other  in  Tarious 
directions  in  more  elevated  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
usually  come  down,  and  blow  neM  to  the  eurfa^  of  the 
earth  and  the  wafers,  in  the  tame  order  of  succettwn  in 
which  they  have  ftreviouely  blown  aloft.  He  thinks, 
likewise,  that  the  currents  of  wind  which  he  has  en- 
countered in  his  numerous  Joumeys  over  mountain«v  in 
the  pursuit  of  meteorological  phenomena,  hare  been  ex- 
plained on  similar  principles  to  those  which  blow  over 
the  sea;  and  that  the  Alpine  gales  which  cross  the 
mountain-tops  In  the  Swiss  and  SaToyard  Alps,  descend 
and  aweep  the  Tallejrs  within  the  space  of  tliirty  hours. 
Tliese  experiments  were  begun  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1811;  and  after  fifty  or  more  experiments  with  small 
balloons,  and  nearly  double  that  number  with  large  kites, 
tied  one  above  another,  so  as  to  ascend  to  great  heights, 
he  has  deduced  the  result,  not  only  that  upper  currents 
descend  to  the  earth,  but  also  that  galea  of  wind  are 
usually  circumvolvent,  like  whirlwinds  of  great  extent, 
and  do  not,  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  blow  in 
straight  lines.  Dr  Forster  has  likewise  made  the  im- 
portant remark,  that  during  his  last  aerial  vo^e  in  a 
very  large  balloon,  filled  with  inflammable  air,  he  moved 
in  a  circuitous  or  gyrating  course,  the  peripheiy  of  which 
diminished,  or,  in  other  words,  the  curvature  increased 
as  the  balloon  ascended,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
spiral  approached  its  vertex,  at  the  elevation  of  above 
six  thousand  feet,  the  motion  was  slower.  This  circum- 
stance is  exceedingly  curious,  being  the  reverse  of  the 
mechanical  law,  according  to  which  equal  areas  are  de- 
scribed in  equal  times  by  revolving  bodies,  and  it  tends, 
therefore,  to  prove  that  the  causes  of  wind  are  not  me- 
chanical, but  electrical. 

*  Derham's  Physico-TheoL 


this  reason  our  easterly  winds  that  blow  from 
the  continent  are  dry  in  comparison  of  tLose 
that  blow  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean ,  with 
which  we  are  surrounded  on  every  other 
quarter. 

In  genera]  the  winds  are  more  boisterous  in 
spring  and  autumn  than  at  other  seasons :  for 
that  being  the  time  of  high  tides,  the  oea  may 
communicate  a  part  of  its  motions  to  the  winds. 
The  sun  and  moon,  also,  which  then  have  a 
greater  effect  upon  the  waters,  may  also  have 
some  influence  upon  the  winds :  for  there  be- 
ing a  great  body  of  air  surrounding  the  globe, 
which,  if  condensed  into  water,  would  cover 
it  to  the  depth  of  thirty-two  feet,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sun  and  moon  will,  to  a  proportion, 
able  degree,  affect  the  atmosphere,  and  make 
a  tide  of  air.  This  tide  will  be  scarcely  per. 
ceivable,  indeed ;  but,  without  doubt,  it  ac- 
tually exists ;  and  may  contribute  to  increase 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  storms,  which  are 
then  known  to  prevail 

Upon  narrowing  the  passage  through  which 
the  air  is  driven,  both  the  density  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  wind  is  increased.  For,  as 
currents  of  water  flow  with  greater  force  and 
rapidity  by  narrowing  their  channels ;  so  also 
will  a  current  of  air  driven  through  a  con. 
tracted  space,  grow  more  violent  and  irresis- 
tible. Hence  we  find  those  dreadful  storms 
that  prevail  in  the  defiles  of  mountains,  where 
the  wind,  pushing  from  behind  through  anar- 
row  channel,  at  once  increases  in  speed  and 
density,  levelling  or  tearing  up  every  obstacle 
that  rises  to  obstruct  its  passage. 

Winds  reflected  from  the  sides  of  moan- 
tains  and  towers,  are  often  found  to  be  more 
forceful  than  those  in  direct  progression. 
This  we  frequently  perceive  near  lofty  build- 
ings, such  as  chnrones  or  steeples,  where  winds 
are  generally  known  to  prevail,  and  that  much 
more  powerfully  than  at  some  distance.  The 
air  in  this  case,  by  striking  against  the  side 
of  the  building,  acquires  additional  density, 
and,  therefore,  blows  with  more  force. 

These  different  degrees  of  density,  which  the 
air  is  found  to  possess,  sufficiently  show  that 
the  force  of  the  winds  do  not  depend  upon  their 
velocity  alone ;  so  that  those  instruments  called 
ememometeri ,  which  are  made  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  the  wind,  will  bv  no  means  give 
us  certain  information  of  the  force  of  the  storm. 
In  order  to  estimate  this  vrith  exactness,  we 
ought  to  know  its  density  ;  which  also  these 
are  not  calculated  to  discover.  For  this  reason 
we  often  see  storms,  with  very  powerful  effects 
that  do  not  seem  to  show  any  great  speed ; 
and»  on  the  contrary,  we  see  these  wind-mea- 
surers go  round  with  great  swiftness,  when 
scarcely  any  damage  has  followed  from  tlie 
storm. 

Such  is  the  nature  and  the  inconstancy  of 
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ibe  irregular  winds,  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted.     Bat  their  effects  are  much  more 
fonnidable  in  those  climates  near  the  tropics, 
where  they  are  often  found  to  break  in  upon 
the  steady  course  of  the  trade  winds,,  and  to 
mark  their  passage  with  destruction.      With 
uj  the  tempest  is  but  rarely  known,  and  its 
ravages  are  registered  as  an  uncommon  cala- 
mity ;  but  in  the  countries  that  lie  between 
the  tropics,  and  for  a  good  space  beyond  them, 
its  visits  are  frequent,  and  its  effects  are  anti- 
cipated.    In  these   regions  the  vrinds  vary 
their  terrors  ;  sometimes  involving  all  things 
in  a  suffocating  heat ;  sometimes  mixing  all 
the  elements  of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  to* 
gether ;  sometimes,  with  a  momentary  swift- 
ness, passing  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and 
destroying  all  things  in  their  passage ;  and 
sometimes  raising  whole  sandy  deserts  in  one 
coantry,  to  deposits  them  upon  some  other. 
We  have  little   reason,  therefore,  to  envv 
these  climates  the  luxuriance   of  their  soil, 
or  the  brightness  of  their  skies.     Our  own 
muddy  atmosphere,  that  wraps  us  round  in 
obscurity,   though   it   fails  to  gild  our  pros. 
pecti  with  sunshine,  or  our  groves  with  fruit- 
ige,  nevertheless  answers  the  call  of  industry. 
They  may  boast  of  a  plentiful,  but  precarious, 
harvest ;  while  with  us,  the  labourer  toils  in 
t  certain  expectation  of  a  moderate,  but  a 
happy,  return. 

In  Egypt,  a  kingdom  so  noted  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  the  brightness  of  its  atmosphere, 
during  summer,  the  south  winds  are  so  hot, 
tbat  they  almost  stop  respiration ;  besides 
which,  they  are  chaiged  with  such  quantities 
of  sand,  that  they  sometimes  darken  the  air 
w  with  a  thick  cloud.  * 

These  sands  are  so  fine,  and  driven  with 
tach  violence,  that  they  penetrate  every  where, 
eren  into  chests,  be  they  shut  ever  so  closely. 
If  these  winds  happen  to  continue  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  produce  epidemic  diseases, 
uid  are  often  followed  by  a  great  mortality. 
It  is  also  found  to  rain  but  very  seldom  in 
that  coantry:  however,  the  want  of  showers  is 
nchly  compensated  by  the  copiousness  of 
their  dews,  which  greatly  tend  to  promote 
vegetation. 

In  Persia,  the  winter  begins  in  November, 
snd  <»ntinues  till  March.  The  cold  at  that 
time  is  intense  enough  to  congeal  the  water; 
^d  snow  falls  in  abundance  upon  their  moun. 
^^  During  the  months  of  March  and 
^pnl,  winds  arise,  that  blow  with  great 
■orce,  and  seem  to  usher  in  the  heats  of  sum. 
iner.  These  return  again,  in  autumn,  with 
»»ne  violence;  without,  however,  producing 

^The  nuMt  deitmctiTe  wind  of  Egypt  is  whit  is 
7^  the  Kmmtm,  which  geoeraUy  prevails  in  March, 
April,  lod  May?  »  '  »* 


any  dreadful  effects.  But  during  their  sum. 
mer,  all  along  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
a  very  dangerous  wind  prevails,  which  the 
natives  call  the  Sameyd^  still  more  dreadful 
and  burning  than  that  of  Egypt,  and  attended 
with  instant  and  fatal  effects.  This  terrible 
blast,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  pestilence  of 
the  ancients,  instantly  kills  all  those  that  it 
involves  in  its  passage.  What  its  malignity 
consists  in,  none  can  tell,  as  none  have  ever 
survived  its  effects,  to  give  information.  *  It 
firequentlv,  as  I  am  told,  assumes  a  visible 
form,  and  darts,  in  a  kind  of  bluish  Vapour, 
along  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  na- 
tives, not  only  of  Persia,  but  of  Arabia,  talk 
of  its  effects  with  terror ;  and  their  poets  have 
not  failed  to  heighten  them  with  the  assistance 
of  imagination.  They  have  described  it  as 
under  ue  conduct  of  a  minister  of  vengeance, 
who  governs  its  terrors,  and  raises  or  depresses 
it,  as  ne  thinks  proper. '  These  deadly  winds 
are  also  known  along  the  coasts  of  India,  at 
Negapatam,  Masulipatam, and  Petapoli.  But, 
luckily  for  mankind,  the  shortness  of  their 
duration  diminishes  the  injuries  tbat  might 
ensue  from  their  malignity. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  well  as  many 
islands  in  the  We8t-In(He8,  are  famous  for 
their  hurricanes,  and  that  extraordinary  kind 
of  cloud  which  is  said  to  produce  them.  This 
cloud,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  an  approsch. 
ing  hurricane,  appears,  when  first  seen,  like 
a  small  black  spot,  on  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
ion;  and  is  called,  by  sailors,  tke  buWa  sjfs, 
from  being  seen  so  minute  at  a  vast  distance.  * 
All  this  time  a  perfect  calm  reigns  over  the 
sea  and  land,  while  the  cloud  grows  gradually 
broader  as  it  approaches.  At  length,  coming 
to  the  place  where  its  fury  is  to  fall,  it  invests 
the  whole  horizon  with  darkness.  During  alt 
the  time  of  its  approach,  a  hollow  murmur  is 
heard  in  the  cavities  of  the  mountains;  and 
beasts  and  animals,  sensible  of  its  approach, 
are  seen  running  over  the  fields,  to  seek  for 
shelter.  Nothing  can  be  more  terrible  than 
its  violence  when  it  begins.  The  houses  in 
those  countries,  which  are  made  of  timber, 
the  better  to  resist  its  fury,  bend  to  the  blast 
like  osiers,  and  again  recover  their  rectitude. 
The  sun,  which  but  a  moment  before  biased 
with  meridian  splendour,  is  totally  shut  out; 
and  a  midnight  darkness  prevails,  except  that 
the  air  is  incessantly  illuminated  with  gleams 
of  lightning,  by  which  one  can  easily  see  to 
read.     The  rain  falls,  at  the  same  time,  in 


*  It  is  said  of  this  wind,  that  if  it  happens  to  meet 
with  a  shower  of  rain  in  its  coorw,  and  biows  across  it, 
it  is  at  once  deprived  of  its  noxious  quality. 

s  D'herbelot,  Bibliotheqne  Oriental. 

<  The  water  tpwU  or  typhon,  is  a  no  less  dangerous 
phenomenon.  An  aeooont  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  sue* 
oeeding  chapter. 
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torrents;  and  its  descent  has  been  resembled 
to  what  pours  from  the  spoats  of  our  houses 
after  a  violent  shower.  These  hurricanes  are 
not  less  offensive  to  the  sense  of  smelling 
also,  and  never  come  without  leaving  the 
most  noisome  stench  behind  them.  If  the 
seamen  also  lay  bv  their  wet  clothes,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  they  are  all  found  swarm- 
ing with  little  white  maggots,  that  were 
brought  with  the  hurricane.  Our  first  mari- 
ners, when  they  visited  these  regions,  were 
ignorant  of  its  effects,  and  the  signs  of  its  ap- 
proach; their  ships,  therefore,  were  dashed  to 
the  bottom  at  the  first  onset;  and  numberless 
were  the  wrecks  which  the  hurricane  occa- 
sioned. But,  at  present,  being  forewarned  of 
its  approach,  they  strip  their  masts  of  all  their 
sails,  and  thus  patiently  abide  its  fury.  These 
hurricanes  are  common  in  all  the  tropical 
climates.  On  the  coasts  of  Guinea  they  have 
frequently  three  or  four  in  a  day,  that  thus 
shut  out  the  heavens  for  a  little  space;  and, 
when  past,  leave  all  again  in  former  splen. 
dour.  They  chiefly  prevail,  on  that  coast,  in 
the  intervals  of  the  trade  winds;  the  approach 
of  which  clears  the  air  of  its  meteors,  and 
gives  these  mortal  showers  that  little  degree 
of  wholesomeness  which  they  possess.  They 
chiefly  obtain  there  during  the  montlis  of 
April  and  May;  they  are  known,  at  Loango, 
from  January  to  April;  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa,  the  hurricane  season  benns  in 
May;  and,  in  general,  whenever  a  trade  wind 
begins  to  cease,  these  irregrular  tempests  are 
found  to  exert  their  fury. 

All  this  is  terrible :  but  there  is  a  tempest 
known  in  those  climates,  more  formidable 
than  any  we  have  hitherto  been  describing, 
which  is  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  a  Tornado, 
As  the  former  was  seen  arriving  from  one 
part  of  the  heavens,  thus  making  a  line  of  de- 
struction; so  the  winds  in  this  seem  to  blow 
from  every  quarter,  and  settle  upon  one  des- 
tined place,  with  such  fury,  that  nothing  can 
resist  their  vehemence.  When  they  have  all 
met,  in  their  central  spot,  then  the  whirlwind 
begins  with  circular  rapidity.  The  sphere 
every  moment  widens,  as  it  continues  to  turn, 
and  catches  every  object  that  lies  within  its 
attraction.  This  also,  like  the  former,  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  flattering  calm;  the  air  is  every 
where  hushed,  and  the  sea  is  as  smooth  as 
polished  glass:  however,  as  ita  effects  are 
more  dreadful  than  those  of  the  ordinary  hur- 
ricane,  the  mariner  tries  all  the  power  of  his 
skill  to  avoid  it;  which,  if  he  fails  of  doing, 
there  is  the  greatest  danger  of  his  going  to 
the  bottom.  All  alon^  the  coasts  of  Guinea, 
besdnning  about  two  degrees  north  of  the  Ime, 
and  so  downward,  lengthwise,  for  about  a 
thousand  miles,  and  as  many  broad,  the  ocean 
b  unnavigablc,  on  account  of  these  tornadoes. 


In  this  torrid  region  there  reigns  Qnoe&sif%s 
tornadoes,  or  continual  calms;  among  which, 
whatever  ship  is  so  unhappy  as  to  fall,  is  t£>- 
tally  deprived  of  all  power  of  escaping.  Ic 
this  dreadful  repose  of  all  the  elements,  the  wolu 
tary  vessel  is  obliged  to  continue,  without  a  aizi. 
gle  breeze  to  assist  the  mariner's  wishes  except 
those  whirlwinds,  which  only  serve  to  increase 
his  calamity.  At  present,  therefore,  this  poLit 
of  the  ocean  is  totally  avoided ;  and,  although 
there  may  be  much  gold  along  the  coasts  cf 
that  part  of  Africa,  to  tempt  avarice,  yet  th«re 
is  something,  much  more  dreadful  than  the 
fabled  dragon  of  antiquity,  to  guard  the  trea^ 
sure.  As  the  internal  parts  of  that  country 
are  totally  unknown  to  travellers,  from  their 
burning  sand  and  extensive  deserts ;  so  here 
we  find  a  vast  tract  of  ocean,  lying  off  its 
shores,  equally  unvisited  by  the  mariner.  ^ 

But  of  all  these  terrible  tempests  that  de- 
form the  face  of  nature,  and  repress  human 
presumption,  the  sandy  tempests  of  Arabia 
and  Africa  are  the  most  terrible,  and  strike 
the  imagination  most  strongly.  To  conceive 
a  proper  idea  of  these,  we  are  by  no  means  to 
suppose  them  resembling  those  whirlwinds  of 
dust  that  we  sometimes  see  scattering  in  our 
air,  and  sprinkling  their  contents  upon  our 
roads  or  meadows.  The  sand-storm  of  Africa 
exhibits  a  very  different  appearance.  As  the 
sand  of  which  the  whirlwind  is  composed  is 
excessively  fine,  and  almost  resembles  the 
parts  of  water,  its  motion  entirely  resembles 
that  of  a  fluid ;  and  the  whole  plain  seems  to 
float  onward,  like  a  slow  inundatton.  The 
body  of  sand  thus  rolling,  is  deep  enough  to 
bury  houses  and  palaces  in  its  bosom :  travel 
lers  who  are  crossing  those  extensive  deserts 
perceive  its  approach  at  a  distance;  and  in 
general  have  time  to  avoid  it,  or  turn  out  of  its 
way,  as  it  generally  extends  but  to  a  moderate 
breadtL  However,  when  it  is  extremely  ra- 
pid, or  very  extensive,  as  sometimes  is  the  case, 
no  swiftness,  no  art,  can  avail ;  nothing  then 
remains  but  to  meet  death  with  fortitude,  and 
submit  to  be  buried  alive  with  resignation. 

It  is  happy  for  us  of  Britain  that  we  have 
no  such  calamity  to  fear  :*  for  from  this  even 

*  The  coasts  of  Guinea  are  remariuble  for  their  &ul 
tornadoes  and  almost  equally  fatal  calms,  but  the  ac- 
count given  above  by  Goldsmith  is  somewhat  overcharged. 

s  The  storm  which  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1703  is  always  relerred  to  under  the  Utie  of  the 
"  Great  Storm/'  as  the  most  remaiicable  on  autbentlc 
record  in  this  country.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  very  violent  one,  and  to  have  required  no  ikl 
from  the  rude  garDishing  of  the  wonder-making  puiiltsb* 
era.  It  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  26th  and  momlng 
of  the  27th  of  November,  or  according  to  our  prsseot 
mode  of  reckoning,  the  8th  of  December,  1703.  The 
force  of  the  wind,  which  was  very  strong,  caused  iin* 
mense  danttge.  Houses  were  unroofed,  and  nanf 
blown  down;  ships  were  lost;  and  property  to  a  grrat 
extent  destroyed.    The  first  Eddystone  lighthouse  per- 
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■ome  parts  of  Europe  are  not  entirely  free. 
AVe  have  an  account  given  ua  in  the  iiiatory 
of  ihe  French  Academy,  of  a  miserable  town 
in  France,  that  is  constantly  in  danger  of  be- 


isbed  duriag  Uie  storm.  Of  Utm  which  w«re  lost  may 
be  mentioned,  rwr-tdmiimi  Beuunont,  who  pcrlflhed 
with  Um  orewi  of  sereni  ships,  on  the  Goodwin  Sands ; 
and  Dr  Kiddir,  tho  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who 
with  his  hdy  wis  killed  by  the  &lling  of  a  portion  of  the 
episcopal  pakce.  Amidst  the  numeroos  accidents,  there 
occumd,  as  mi^  niturally  be  supposed,  many  remark- 
able presenrations.  A  day  of  fasting  and  hmnillatlon 
was  appointed  by  government,  which  was  well  obserred 
bf  all  ranks,  from  the  impression  which  had  been  left 
fin  their  minds  by  the  eflects  of  the  tempest.  A  great 
many  sermons  were  published  which  had  been  preuhed 
m  this  day,  most  of  them  containing  such  particulars  of 
the  storm  as  DDore  Immediately  interested  the  preacher's 
iorality. 

Of  accounts  of  the  disaster,  the  most  remarkable  was 
that  oompiled  by  De  Foe,  the  author  of  <  Robinson  Cra- 
Me/  It  was  not  published  with  his  name,  but  there  ap- 
peals to  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  by  him.  He  haa 
a  cfaapCer  In  It  on  **  The  Opinion  of  the  Ancients  that 
this  Island  was  more  subject  to  Storms  than  other  parts 
<i  the  World,"  which  he  labours  to  conftite  by  tracing 
the  Dotiou  partly  to  the  state  of  the  island  before  It  was 
dnined  and  enclosed  by  the  Industry  of  the  Inhabitants, 
ind  partly  to  the  ignonnce  of  the  ancients  In  the  art  of 
navigation.  SpeaUng  of  the  storm,  he  says,  « It  is  im- 
posrible  to  eipress  the  concern  that  appeared  In  every 
pbce.  The  distraction  and  fury  of  the  night  was  visible 
in  the  faces  of  tlie  people,  and  every  body*»  first  work 
•as  to  visit  and  inquire  after  their  friends  and  relatives. 
The  next  day  or  two  waa  almost  entirely  spent  In  the 
cariosity  of  the  people  In  viewing  the  havoc  the  storm 
had  nunde,  which  was  so  universal  Iq  Loudon,  and  espe- 
ciaUf  in  the  outports,  that  nothing  can  be  said  sufficient 
to  describe  It." 

The  Rev.  William  Derham,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sociefy,  thus  describes  the  storm  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Traiuactions'  for  1704.  "  Of  the  preceding  parU  of  the 
)'esr  (1703),  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July, 
were  wet  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  particularly 
is  May,  when  aaere  fell  than  in  any  month  of  any  year 
sinee  1600;  June  also  was  very  wet;  and  though  July 
kad  considerable  intermissions,  yet  on  the  88th  and  89th 
there  fell  violent  showers  of  rain:  and  the  newspapers 
pn  tcGoonts  of  great  rains  that  month  from  divers 
places  of  Europe.  On  Thursday,  November  85,  the 
<hf  before  the  tempest,  in  the  moming,  there  was  a 
iittie  rain,  the  winds  high  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
eyvnbig  there  was  lightning,  and,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  a  violent  but  short  storm  of  wind,  and 
noch  lain.  Next  morning,  November  86,  the  wind  was 
8.  S.  W.,  and  high  all  day,  and  so  continued  till  I  was  In 
M  Slid  asleep.  About  twelve  that  night  the  storm 
awakened  me,  which  gradually  increased  till  near  three 
^  moraiog.  And  from  thence  till  near  seven  it  con- 
tinoed  with  the  greatest  violence ;  then  it  began  to  abate 
siowij,  and  the  mercury  to  rise  swiftly.  The  degrees 
^  the  wind's  strength  not  being  measurable,  but  by 
pf^f  I  thus  dstermined  with  respect  to  other  storms: 
OB  Febniary  7, 1699,  was  a  terrible  storm  that  did  much 
^nasge;  thii  1  number  ten  degrees:  another  remarka- 
U«  storm  was  February  S,  1708,  at  which  time  was  the 
{'•ttsst  deeeent  of  the  mercury  ever  known ;  thie  I  num- 
^  dne  degrees.  Bui  this  test  of  November  I  number 
ithsstlSdegreee." 

A  booksdler  In  Paternoster  Row,  of  the  name  of  Tay. 
lor*  havbg  experienced  a  remarkable  preservation  dur- 
^H  tbe  Morm,  left  a  small  sum  of  money  for  a  sermon 
to  be  ammally  preached  in  commemoration  of  the  event. 
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ing  buried  under  a  similar  inundation  ;  with 
which  I  will  take  leave  to  cloae  thia  chapter, 
'*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Paul  de  Leon, 
in  Lower  Brittany,  ^  there  lies  a  tract  of  coun. 

>  Histoire  de  1'  Academie  des  Sdenoes,  an.  1788. 

Being  a  dissenter,  the  money  was  bequeathed  to  the 
chapel  of  which  he  wu  a  member,  In  Little  Wild  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  the  observance  is  still  kept 
up. 

Passing  by  other  remarkable  storms  since  1703,  ws 
come  to  the  year  17flS,  commemorated  by  Cowper  In 
his  *Task.'  This  was  a  remarkable  and  portentous 
kind  of  year.  During  a  large  iNirtion  of  the  summer  a 
fog  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  which  gave  the 
sun  a  dull  red  appearance,  such  as  the  fogs  of  winter 
eometlmes  produce.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  oc- 
curred the  succession  of  earthquakes  which  laid  waste 
Calabria.  In  August  and  October  there  were  some  re- 
markable meteoric  phenomena,  which  were  seen  all 
over  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  on  the  Continent  Some 
parts  of  England  were  visited  by  an  untimely  frost.  In 
the  month  of  June,  as  described  by  Sir  John  CuUum  In 
the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Cowper  thus  alludes 
to  these  things  in  the  second  book  of  the  •  Task:'— 

**  Sure  there  Is  need  of  sodal  IntereoarM, 
Benevoleneei  and  peeee  and  mntoal  aid. 
Between  the  natkioa,  In  a  wotld  that  seems 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  Its  own  deoeaae. 
And,  by  the  voiee  of  all  its  elemente. 
To  preach  the  general  doom.    When  were  the  winds 
Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy  ? 
When  did  the  waves  so  hanghtily  o'erleap 
Their  andent  benieta*  driuging  the  &rj  ? 
flrea  from  beneath,  and  mcteon  from  above, 
Portentoas,  unesumipled,  unexplained. 
Hare  kindled  beeoooo  fai  the  ikiee ;  and  th*  old 
And  cnatf  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest" 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  beginning  of  August,  and 
In  the  month  of  September,  1797,  there  was  a  succes* 
sion  of  thunder  and  other  storms,  accompanied  by  vio- 
lent rains,  wUch  were  felt  all  over  Great  Britain,  and 
caused  considerable  damage.  Again,  under  September 
18,  1796,  the  editor  of  the  'GenUeman's  Maaaxine' 
njrs,  "  The  storm  of  last  night  was  as  tremeufras  as 


»r 


any  remembered  by  the  oldest  man  living.' 

The  beginning  of  1808  was  marked  by  one  or  two 
storms  unusually  severe.  One  occurred  on  the  twelfth 
of  February,  which  was  preceded  by  a  Ttry  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  'rhe  winter  of  1813-14  is  memorable  from 
the  great  finost.  In  December,  1814,  a  succession  of 
gales  occurred.  In  which  the  strength  of  the  wind  was 
at  intervals  very  great.  These  gales  visited  almost 
erery  part  of  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
caused  much  damage. 

The  great  floods  In  Scotland  In  1889  can  hardly  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  reader.  An  account  of  these 
floods  was  published  by  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart. 
in  a  very  Interesting  volume.  "The  heat,"  says  Sir 
Thomas,  **  In  the  province  of  Moray,  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  1889,  was  unuiually  great ;  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  that  period  the  drought  was  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  kill  many  of  the  recently  phmted  shrubs  and 
trees.  As  the  season  advanced  the  fluctuation  of  the 
barometer  became  very  remarkable.  But  the  usual  al. 
teratlons  of  weather  did  not  always  follow  these  oscilla- 
tions; it  <^n  happened  that  the  results  were  prscisely 
the  reverie  of  Its  prognostications,  and  observers  of  the 
instrument  began  to  lo^e  all  confidence  In  it.  That 
these  apparent  derangements  arose  from  certain  electri- 
cal changes  In  the  atmosphere  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
The  aurora  borealls  appeared  with  uncommon  brilliancy 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  was  frequently  scec 
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try  along  the  sea-side,  whicli,  before  the  year 
1666,  was  inhabited,  but  now  lies  deserted, 
by  reason  of  the  sands  which  cover  it,  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet ;  and  which  every  year 
advance  more  and  more  inland,  and  gain 
ground  continually.  From  the  time  mention, 
ed  aboye,  the  sand  has  huried  more  than  six 
leagues  of  the  country  inward ;  and  it  is  now 
but  half  a  league  from  the  town  of  St  Paul : 
so  that,  in  all  appearance,  the  inhabitants 
must  be  obliged  to  abandon  it  entirely.  In 
the  country  that  has  been  overwhelmed,  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  tops  of  some  steeples 
peeping  through  the  sand,  and  many  chim* 
neys  that  still  remain  above  this  sandy  ocean. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  had  sufficient  time 
to  escape;  but  being  deprived  of  their  little 
all  they  had  no  other  resource  but  begging  for 
their  subsistence.  This  calamity  chiefly  owes 
its  advancement  to  a  north  or  an  east  wind, 
raising  the  sand,  which  is  extremely  fine,  in 
such  great  quantities,  and  with  such  velocity, 
that  M.  Deslands,  who  gave  the  account,  says, 
that  while  he  was  walxing  near  the  place, 
during  a  moderate  breeze  of  wind,  he  wa^ 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  shake  the  sand 
from  his  clothes  and  his  hat,  on  which  it  was 
lodged  in  great  quantities,  an(t  made  them  too 
heavy  to  be  easily  borne.  Still  further,  when 
the  wind  was  violent  it  drove  the  sand  across 
a  little  arm  of  the  sea,  into  the  town  of  Ros- 
coff,  and  covered  the  streets  of  that  place  two 
feet  deep;  so  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
carry  it  off  in  carts.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that  there  are  several  particles  of  iron  mixed 
with  the  sand,  which  are  readily  affected  by 
the  loadstone.  The  part  of  the  coast  that 
furnishes  these  sands  is  a  tract  of  about  four 
leagues  in  length,  and  is  upon  a  level  with 

ftftarwarda,  being  generally  ftccompaoied  by  windy  and 
imstMhdy  weather,  the  continued  drought  having  been 
already  interrupted  during  the  previoui  month  by  sud- 
den fallf  of  rain,  partaldng  of  the  character  of  water- 
f  pouts." 

The  floods  were  caused  by  a  deluge  of  rain  which  fell 
on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  August,  by  which  the  Spey,  Find- 
horn,  and  other  rivers  and  mountain  brooks  were  raised 
to  an  unparalleled  height,  and  a  great  eitent  of  country 
converted  for  a  time  into  an  inland  sea.  Bridges, 
bouses,  and  cattle  were  swept  away,  and  about  3000  in- 
dividuals, chiefly  dependent  on  the  soil  for  existence, 
were  reduced  to  absolute  vrant,  which,  however,  was  al- 
leviated by  the  exertions  of  the  benevolent.  The  pro- 
perty ilestroyed  was  very  great. 

The  winter  of  183^34  was,  perhaps,  as  stormy  a  one 
as  any  in  our  annals.  From  November  till  Februaiy  it 
may  be  said  to  have  blown  one  continued  hurricane. 
Many  hundred  ships  were  wind-bound  in  our  ports  all 
that  time,  and  there  was  great  destniction  and  loss  of  life 
by  shipwreck. 

The  storm  which  occurred  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1636,  was  probably  as  violent  as  even  the  great  storm 
of  1703,  though,  from  its  shorter  duration,  (and  perhaps 
also  from  improvements  in  our  social  arrangements,)  it 
did  not  oommit  similar  damage. 


the  sea  at  high-water.  The  shore  lies  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  its  sands  subject  only  ro 
the  north  and  east  winds,  that  bear  then 
farther  up  the  shore.  It  is  easy  to  conceire 
how  the  same  sand  that  has  at  one  time  been 
borne  a  short  way  inland,  may  by  some  suc- 
ceeding and  stronger  blast  be  carried  up  iDQdt 
higher;  and  thus  the  whole  may  continue  ad- 
vancing forward,  deluging  the  plain,  aod 
totally  destroying  its  fertility.  At  the  samt 
time  too  the  sea,  from  whence  this  deluge  of 
sand  proceeds,  may  furnish  it  in  inexhaas. 
tible  Quantities.  This  unhappy  country,  thiu 
overwnelmed  in  so  singular  a  manner,  maj 
well  justify  what  the  ancients  and  the  modems 
have  reported  concerning  these  tempests  of 
sand  in  Africa,  that  they  are  said  to  destroy 
villages,  and  even  armies  in  their  bosom."  * 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  METKOB8  AND  SUCH  ArPEABANCES  AS 
RESULT  FBOM  A  COMBINATION  OF  THE 

ELEMENTS. 

In  proportion  as  the  substances  of  nature 
are  mora  compounded  and  combined,  their  ap- 
pearances become  more  inexplicable  and 
amazing.  The  properties  of  water  have  been 
very  nearly  ascertained.  Many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  air,  earth,  and  fire,  have  been  dis. 
covered  and  estimated ;  but  when  these  come 
to  be  united  by  nature,  they  often  produce  a 
result  which  no  artificial  combinations  cin 
imitate ;  and  we  stand  surprised,  that  although 
we  are  possessed  of  all  those  substances  whicli 
nature  make  use  of,  she  shows  herself  a  roach 
more  various  operator  than  the  most  skilfui 
chemist  ever  appeared  to  be.  Every  cloud 
that  moves,  and  every  shower  that  falls,  serves 
to  mortify  the  philosopher's  pride,  and  to  show 
him  hidden  qualities  in  air  and  water,  that  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  explain.  Dews,  hail,  snow, 
and  thunder,  are  not  less  difficult  for  bein^ 
more  common.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  manner  in  which  nature  performs  any  one 
of  these  operations,  our  wonder  increases.  To 
see  water,  which  is  heavier  than  air,  rising  in 
air,  and  then  falling  in  a  form  so  very  dii^e* 
rent  from  that  in  which  it  rose ;  to  see  the 
same  fluid  at  one  time  descending  in  the  form 
of  hail,  at  another  in  that  of  snow;  to  see 
two  clouds,  by  dashing  against  each  other, 
producing  an  electrical  fire,  which  no  waterr  ^ 

—    I 

1  In  Sicily  a  wind  is  Icnown  by  Um  name  of  the 
Sirweco,  w  called  because  it  is  tapposed  to  blow  froo 
Syria.  It  is  fatal  to  vegetatioo,  aziid  destnictiTe  tomm- 
kind,  especially  to  strangers;  it  depressee  the  spirits  in 
en  unusual  degree  and  auspenda  tbe  power  of  digesU«o- 
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composition  that  we  know  of  can  effect ;  these, 
I  say,  serve  sufiBciently  to  excite  our  wonder ; 
and  still  the  more  in  proportion  as  the  objects 
are  ever  pressing  on  our  curiosity.  Much, 
howeyer,  has  been  written  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  nature  operates  in  these  pro- 
ductions ;  as  nothing  is  so  ungrateful  to  man- 
kind as  hopeless  ignorance. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  water   evaporates,  and  rises  to  form 
rlouds,  much  has  been  advanced,  and  many 
theories  devised.     All  water, ^  say  some,  has 
a  quantity  of  air  mixed  with  it ;  and  the  heat 
of  the  son,  darting  down,  disengages  the  par- 
tides  of  this  air  from  the  grosser  fluid ;  the 
son  8  rays  being  reflected  back  from  the  water, 
carry  back  with  them  those  bubbles  of  air  and 
water,  which,  being  lighter  than  the  conden. 
sed  air,  will  ascend  till  the v  meet  with  a  more 
rarefied  air ;  and  they  will  then  stand  sus- 
pended.   Experience , however,  proves  nothing 
of  all  this.     Particles  of  air  or  fire  are  not  thus 
known  to  ascend  with  a  thin  coat  of  water ;  and, 
in  fact,  we  know  that  the  little  particles  of 
steam  are  solid  drops  of  water.  But,  besides  this , 
water  is  known  to  evaporate  more  powerfully 
in  the  severest  frost,  than  when  the  air  is  mo- 
derately warm.*     Dr  Hamilton,  therefore,  of 
tbe  university  of  Dublin,  rejecting  this  theory, 
has  endeavoured  to  establish  another.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  as  aqua  fortis  is  a  menstruum  that 
diuoives  iron,  and  keeps  it  mixed  in  the  fluid ; 
as  aqua  regia  is  a  menstruum  that  dissolves 
gold ;  or  as  water  dissolves  salts  to  a  certain 
quantity,  so  air  is  a  menstruum  that  corrodes 
and  dissolves  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
keeps  it  suspended  above.     But  however  in. 
genious  this  may  be,  it  can  hardly  be  admitted : 
M  we  know  by  Mariotte's  experiment,'  that 
if  water  and  air  be  inclosed  together,  instead 
of  the  air's  acting  as  a  menstruum  upon  the 
ivater,  the  water  will  act  as  a  menstruum  upon 
the  air,  and  take  it  all  up.     We  know  also, 
that  of  two  bodies,  that  which  is  most  fluid 
*n<i  penetrating,  is  most  likely  to  be  the  men- 
struum of  the  other ;  but  water  is  more  fluid 
^<1  penetrating  than  air,  and  therefore  the 
■wwt  likely  of  the  two  to  be  the  menstruum. 
We  know  that  all  bodies  are  more  speedily 
acted  upon,  the  more  their  parts  are  brought 
uito  contact  with  the  menstruum  that  dissolves 
them ;  hut  water  inclosed  with  compressed  air, 
w  not  the  more   diminished   thereby.*     In 
Aort,  we  know,  that  cold,  which  diminishes 
the  force  of  other  menstruums,  is  often  found 
to  promote  evaporation.     In  this  variety  of 
opuiion  and  uncertainty  of  conjecture,  I  can. 
not  avoid  thinking  that  a  theory  of  evapora- 

I  SiwetMde  de  k  Nature,  toI.  ii. 

Memoirei  da  1'  Academte  des  Sciences,  an.  1705. 
;  Mirlotte,  de  la  Nature  de  1' Air,  pp.  97,  IOC. 

8w  Boyte's  Wofks,  vol.  il.  p.  619. 


tion  may  be  formed  upon  very  simple  and  ob- 
vious principles,  and  embarassed,  as  far  as  I 
can  conceive,  with  very  few  objections. 

We  know  that  a  repelling  power  prevails 
in  nature,  not  less  than  an  attractive  one. 
This  repulsion  prevails  strongly  between  the 
body  of  fire  and  that  of  water.  If  I  plunge 
the  end  of  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron  into  a  vessel 
of  water,  the  fluid  rises,  and  large  drops  of  it 
fly  up  in  all  manner  of  directions,  every  part 
bubbling  and  steaming  until  the  iron  be  cold. 
Why  may  we  not  for  a  moment  compare  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  darted  directly  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  to  so  many  bars  of  red-hot 
iron,  each  bar  indeed  infinitely  small,  but  not 
the  less  powerful?  In  this  case,  wherever  a 
ray  of  fire  darts,  the  water,  from  its  repulsive 
quality,  will  be  driven  on  all  sides;  and,  of 
consequence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bar  of  iron, 
a  part  of  it  will  rise.  The  parts  thus  rising 
however,  will  be  extremely  small ;  as  the  ray 
that  darts  is  extremely  so.  The  assemblage 
of  the  rays  darting  upon  the  water  in  this 
manner,  will  cause  it  to  rise  in  a  light  thin 
steam  above  the  surface ;  and  as  the  parts  of 
the  steam  are  extremely  minute,  they  will  be 
lighter  than  air,  and  consequently  float  upon 
it  There  is  no  need  for  supposing  them  bub- 
bles of  water  filled  with  fire ;  for  any  substance, 
even  gold  itself,  will  float  on  air,  if  its  parts 
be  made  small  enough ;  or,  in  other  words,  if 
its  surface  be  sufficiently  increased.  This 
water,  thus  disengaged  from  the  general  mass, 
will  be  still  farther  attenuated  and  broken 
by  the  reflected  rays,  and  consequently,  more 
adapted  for  ascending. 

From  this  plain  account,  every  appearance 
in  evaporation  may  be  easily  deduced.  The 
quantity  of  heat  increases  evaporation,  because 
it  raises  a  greater  quantity  of  steam.  The 
quantity  of  wind  increases  evaporation  ;  for, 
by  waving  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  thus 
exposes  a  mater  surface  to  the  evaporating 
rays.  A  dry  frost,  in  some  measure,  assists 
the  quantity  of  evaporation ;  as  the  quantity 
of  rays  are  found  to  be  no  way  diminished 
thereby.  Moist  weather  alone  prevents  eva- 
poration ;  for  the  rays  being  absorbed,  re- 
fracted, and  broken,  by  tbe  intervening  mois- 
ture, before  they  arrive  at  the  surface,  cannot 
produce  the  effect;  and  the  vapour  will  rise 
in  a  small  proportion. 

Thus  far  we  have  accounted  for  the  ascent 
of  vapours  ;  but  to  account  for  their  falling 
a^ain,  is  attended  with  rather  more  difficulty. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  the  particles 
of  vapour,  disengaged  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  will  be  broken  and  attenuated  in 
their  ascent,  by  the  reflected,  and  even  the 
direct  rays,  that  happen  to  strike  upon  their 
minute  surfaces.  They  will,  therefore,  con- 
tinue to  ascend,  till  they  rise  above  the  opera. 
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iion  of  the  reflected  rays,  wliiob  reaches  but 
to  a  certain  height  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Being  arrived  at  this  region,  which  is 
cold  for  want  of  reflected  heat,  they  will  be 
condensed,  and  suspended  in  the  form  of 
clouds.  Some  vapours  that  ascend  to  great 
heights,  will  be  frozen  into  snow ;  others,  that 
are  condensed  lower  down,  will  put  on  the 
appearance  of  a  mist,  which  we  iiod  the  clouds 
to  be,  when  we  asoend  among  them,  as  they 
hang  along  the  sides  of  a  moontain.  These 
clouds  of  snow  and  rain,  being  blown  about 
by  winds,  are  either  entirely  scattered:  and  dis. 
persed  above,  or  they  are  still  more  condensed 
by  motion,  like  a  SDow*ball,  that  grows  more 
large  and  solid  as  it  continues  to  rolL  At 
last,  therefore,  they  will  become  too  weighty 
for  the  air  which  first  raised  them  to  sustain ; 
and  they  will  descend  with  their  excesses  of 
weight,  either  in  snow  or  rain.  But  as  they 
will  fall  precipitately,  when  they  begin  to 
descend,  the  air,  in  some  measure,  will  resist 
the  falling  ;  lor  as  the  descending  fluid  gathers 
velocity  in  its  precipitation,  the  air  will  in- 
crease its  resistance  to  it,  and  the  water  will, 
therefore,  be  thus  broken  into  rain ;  as  we  see, 
that  water  which  falls  from  the  tops  of  bouses, 
though  it  begins  in  a  spout,  separates  into 
drops  before  it  has  got  to  the  bottom.  Were 
it  not  for  this  happy  interposition  of  the  air, 
between  us  and  the  water  falling  from  a  con- 
siderable height  above  us,  a  drop  of  ridn 
might  fall  with  dangerous  force,  and  a  hail- 
stone  might  strike  us  with  fatal  rapidity. 

In  this  manner,  evaporation  is  produced  by 
day ;  but  when  the  sun  goes  down,  a  part  of 
that  vapotv  which  his  rays  had  excited,  being 
no  longer  broken  and  attenuated  by  the  re- 
flecting rays,  it  will  become  heavier  than  the 
air,  even  before  it  has  reached  the  clouds ;  and 
it  will,  therefore,  fall  back  m  dews,  tirhich  differ 
only  f^m  rain  in  descending  before  they  have 
had  time  to  condense  into  a  visible  form.*  Hail , 


1  This  Ikccount  of  the  fomifttion  of  dew  Is  erroneous, 
but  it  wes  not  till  long  after  Goldsmith's  time  that  the 
true  theory  of  dew  was  disroverad.  Dr  Wells,  iti  his 
essay  on  Dew,  published  in  1814,  first  led  the  wajr  4e  an 
accurate  knowledge  on  this  subject 

The  conditions  under  which  the  phenomena  of  dew 
take  place  are  the  following : — ^the  most  plentiful  de- 
posit occurs  when  the  weather  is  dear  and  serene ;  veiy 
little  is  ever  deposited  under  opposite  circamitances. 
It  is  never  seen  on  nights  both  cloudy  and  windy.  It 
is  well  known,  likewise,  that  a  reduction  in  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  air,  and  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  al^rays 
accompanies  the  Mling  of  dew,  the  surface  on  which  it 
4s  dflposited  being,  howerrer,  cdder  than  the  air  above. 

These  phenomena  admit  of  an  eaey  and  elegant  ea- 
planation  from  the  well  known  eflect  of  the  radiation  of 
caloric  from  bodies.  This  radiation  constantly  taking 
place  in  all  bodies,  it  is  obvious  that  the  temperature  of 
any  body  caa  remain  the  same  only  by  its  receiving  from 
asiother  aouroe  as  many  rays  as  it  emits.  In  the  ease  of 
the  maetk'a  snrfaoe,  so  loog  as  the  sun  ranaina  aboro  the 


the  Cartesians  say,  is  a  froien  eUiud,  hal! 
melted,  and  froaen  again  in  its  descent  A 
hoar  hoet  is  but  a  frozen  dew.  Lightning 
we  know  to  be  an  electrical  flash,  produced  bv 

horisoo,  it  cooUnues  to  reoefve  ss  well  as  to  eviit  heat: 
but  when  the  sun  siuks  below  the  horian,  no  object  it 
present  in  the  atmosphere  to  exchange  njs  with  thf 
earth,  which,  still  emitting  heat  into  free  spBjce^  mosi 
consequently  experience  a  diminution  in  its  temperv 
tore.  It  thus  becomes  not  only  manydepreca  osd«r 
thao  ia  the  daytime,  but  also  cooler  then  the  auperJMsia. 
bent  air ;  ancC  as  the  atnuisphare  ahraya  eoaitaina  wa- 
tery vapour,  this  vapour  becomes  condensed  on  the  eoid 
surface ;  hence  the  origin  of  dew,  and,  if  the  tempcta- 
ture  of  the  earth  is  below  SB9,  of  lioar  Irast  And  siuise 
the  projection  of  heat  iota  free  apace  takes  place  nart 
readily  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  is  Impeded  by  t 
cloudy  atmosphere,  it  is  under  the  former  coodition  that 
dew  and  hoar  frost  are  formed ;  for  if  the  radiant  calonc. 
proceeding  finom  the  earth,  is  intercepted  by  the  clouds 
an  interchange  ia  establiahad,  and  the  ground  retaies 
nearly,  if  not  qnitOt  ^bs  >une  tamperatuie  as  the  a^Ji- 
oent  portions  of  air. 

Whatever  circumstances  favour  radiation,  favour  alst 
die  producition  ijf  dew;  and,  accordingly,  vmder  the 
same  exposure,  dew  is  much  more  copiously  deposited 
on  some  surfu^ea  than  an  others.  Gnval  walis  and 
pavemenlts  prcyect  heat  and  acquire  dew  lasa  readily  thsa 
a  grassy  surface.  Rou^  and  |>orous  aar&ca^  n  shtT« 
ings  of  wood,  take  more  dew  than  smooth  and  aolid  woeii. 
Glass ']ircjects  heat  rapidly,  and  Is  as  rapidly  coated  wish 
dew.  But  hright  m«ta1s  attract  dew  much  leas  power- 
fully than  other  bodies.  Water,  wUch  stands  at  tba 
heat  of  radiating  substances.  Is  seen  to  condense  the  va- 
pour of  the  superincumbent  air  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
create  thick  mists  and  fogs  over  its  sur&oe.  The  an- 
usuai  -abundance  of  precipitated  moisture  over  ponds  and 
streams  is  attributsible,  however,  not  merely  to  the  h- 
ferior  ten^Nwature  of  their  waters  to  the  air,  ariaiog  frn 
radiation,  but  to  the  circumstance  that  more  moistar«  ta 
ordinarily  contained  in  such  air,  since  the  sheltered  ata- 
ation  it  ei\joys  prevents  Its  "being  borne  away  by  those 
aerial  currents  prevailing  elsewhere. 

An  aequaHdaiiee  with  the  cause  wliich  produces  dew 
and  hoar  frost  enables  us  to  understand  the  rofieiMir  d 
the  process  rsiorted  to  by  gardeners  to  protect  tAader 
plants  from  cold,  which  conrists  simply  In  spi«ading  over 
them  a  thin  mat  or  some  flimsy  suh^ance.  In  this  waj, 
the  radiation  of  their  heat  to  the  heavens  Is  prBvented, 
or«  rather,  the  heat  which  they  emit  is  ratiimed  to  them 
from  the  awniug  above,  and  they  are  prestfved  at  a  tem- 
perature considerab^  higher  than  that  of  the  surroundiD^' 
atmosphere.  To  ensure  the  full  advantage  of  this  klirfl 
of  protection  from  the  chiU  of  the  air,  the  covering] 
should  not  touch  the  bodies  they  are  intcoided  to  defend. 
Garden  walls,  operate.  In  paii,  upon  the  same  prindpbh 
In  warm  climates  the  deposition  of  dewy  moisture  se 
animal  substances  hastens  their  putrefaction.  As  this 
usually  happens  only  in  clear  ni^ts.  It  was  anciently 
supposed  that  bright  moonshine  &voured  animal  coirup- 
tion. 

This  rapid  emission  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  enidbles  us  to  explain  the  artificial  formatkio  of 
ice,  during  the  night,  In  Bengal,  while  the  tempentun 
of  the  ahr  is  shove  92^,  The  nights  most  favourable  for 
this  effect  are  those  which  are  the  calmest  and  mort 
serene,  and  hi  wfasoh  the  air  is  so  dnr  as  to  depesK  Uttie 
dew  after  midnight.  Clouds  and  vequent  dtanges  ef 
wind  never  fall  to  interrupt  the  congelation.  Three 
hundred  persons  are  employed  in  this  operathm  at  ooa 
place.  The  endosores  formed  on  the  gioimd  are  liDuror 
five  ieet  wide,  and  have  walls  euly  four  iiichas  high.  In 
these  enclosures,  praviously  bedded   with  diy  atiaw 
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the  opposition  of  two  cloada  ;  and  thunder  to 
be  the  sound  proceeding  from  the  samcy  con- 
tinned  by  an  echo  reverberated  among  them. 
It  woald  be  to  very  little  purpose  to  attempt 

brau).  shallow,  nngUsed  puis  are  set,  containing  water, 
^iod,  wiiich  so  greatlj  promotes  evaporation,  preTents 
the  freeziog  altoj^ther;  and  dew  forma,  la  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  durinf  the  wlurie  of  the  alerts  m/oaH  prodv^ 
tire  of  iee.  Tlie  straw  ia  caraftilly  preserred  diy,  ainee 
if,  by  sccideaty  it  becomes  moistenod  by  Uie  sptlUng.of 
wrtter,  it  conducts  beat,  %nd  raises  vapour  from  the 
ground,  so  as  greatljr  to  Impede  the  congelation. 

Hie  ndtttko  from  the  earth'b  lur&ee  is  one  of  those 
hipiiyproTisioDS  for  the  neeosattiaBof  living  beings,  with 
which  natare  aTorjrwfaere  abounds  The  heavy  dewa 
which  kJl  in  tropiol  regions  are,  fn  the  highest  degree, 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  which,  but  for  this  supply  of 
moisture,  would,  in  coantries  where  scarcely  any  rain 
Ub  for  months,  be  soon  teorehed  and  withered.  But, 
ifter  the  high  temperature  ef  the  day,  the  ground  ndi. 
Um  Qsder  these  dear  skies  with  great  rapidity;  the  sui^ 
face  is'  quickly  cooted,  even  to  a  great  extent,  and,  as 
ioon  IS  this  refireshing  cold  is  produced,  the  watery  va- 
poor,  which,  finom  the  great  daily  evaporation,  exists  in 
hrge  qnaatities  In  the  atmespher%  Is  deposited  aben- 
dutly.  Thif  deposition  Is  more  pientiAd,  also,  on 
pUats,  from  their  greater  radiating  power;  while,  on 
bsrd,  bsrs  ground  and  stones,  where  it  is  less  wanted,  it 
is  comparatively  trifling.  In  cold  climates,  the  earth, 
being  cold  and  sufficiently  moist,  requires  little  dew;  ac- 
nidiagly  the  elouds,  wUch  are  so  common  in  damp  and 
duUy  rsgSoBi,  prevent  the  ladlation  of  lieat :  the  sur- 
ftce  is  thus  preserved  warm,  and  the  deposition  of  dew 
isi  in  a  great  measure,  prevented. 

The  water  of  dew,  when  collected,  has  been  supersti- 
tHMsdy  considered  to  possess  various  remarkable,  and 
tlmost  SBpcmatnra]  qnalitleo.    BerelH  asserts  that,  In 
Mae  insbiaees,  dew-water  is  capable  of  dissolving  gold. 
Is  the  West  Indies,  and  in  ether  tropical  climates,  no- 
mersosdissases  are  attributed  to  Its  nozioos  qealicles.  But 
sueh  Botioos  are,  fvr  the  most  part,  as  ftuidful  as  the 
popaiar  virtues  of  May-dew,  which,  in  this  country,  has 
^  eenridered  an  excellent  cosmetic,  capable  of  clear- 
iog  and  besnUffing  the  complexion.    It  may,  however, 
be  ohserred,  that  some  pknts  give  out  so  much  carbonic 
icid  as  to  impregnate  very  agreeably  the  dew-water 
horned  oo  them;  and  this.  In  the  peninsula  of  India,  Is 
ceUeeted  as  a  hixtuj,  and  used  medicinally.    It  Is  ob- 
t^M  by  spreading  pieces  of  muslin  cloth  In  the  flower- 
ing seanaga,  from  which,  when  well  nturated,  the  mois- 
ture Is  wrong  oat,  and  preserved  for  use.    It  Is  an  old 
^^'^H'fation,  that  the  presence  t^  dew  assists  the  pntre- 
nctieo  of  animal  substances.    This  may  be  accoonte;! 
!«'  thos :  the  presence  of  moMore  promotes,  and  is  in- 
<^  essential  to,  the  decomposition  of  i^lmal  matter, 
^»  CO  bright  moonlight  nights,  the  air  being  generally 
AOI,  and  the  firmament  nndouded,  such  substances  ra^ 
diate  their  heat  very  freely,  and  soon  iMcome  covered 
ivHb  dew.    It  is  neither  Uie  dew-water,  therefore,  nor 
^  moonbeams,  which  sre  charged  with  any  specific 
HKsUd  intosnce.   Thus,  in  the  blindness  of  humanity, 
^  «e  often  mistake  the  f9rj  lusts  before  us,  and  take 
ernmeeos  data  ht  the  foundation  of  our  most  favourite 
tiiearies ;  but  the  history  of  the  world  proves  that  truth 
B  eternal  and  progressive,  and.  In  the  end,  must  triumph 
***[«ror and  superstition, 

^"I^we  la  a  species  of  dew  which  Is  sweet  and  grateftil 
^  the  taste,  named  Aoney  dew,  which  often  collects  oo 
1^  leaTes  of  plants  In  very  consMerable  quantities.  It 
"  now  known  to  naturallste  that  it  is  occasioned  by  in- 
]*cto  (ef  the  genus  jipkU)  which  inhabit  the  under  side 
^Jj»  leaves,  and  shed  this  llqnor  on  the  snrfcce  of 
»ne  below.    Thb  Uttle  creature  seems  to  subsist  by 


explaining  exactly  bow  these  wonders  are  ef- 
fected ;  we  have  so  Uttle  insight  into  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  meteors  are  found  to  oper- 
ate upon  each  other;  and  therefore  we  must 
be  contented  with  a  detail  rather  of  their  ef- 
fects than  their  cause. 

In  oar  own  gentle  climate,  where  nature 
wears  the  mildest  and  kindest  aspect,  every 
meteor  seems  to  befriend  us.  With  us,  rains 
fail  in  refreshing  showers  to  enliven  our  fields, 
and  to  paint  the  landscape  with  a  more  vivid 
beauty.  Snows  cover  the  earth,  to  preserve 
its  tender  vegetables  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  departing  winter.  The  dews  descend 
with  such  an  imperceptible  fall  as  no  way  in- 
jures the  constitution.  Even  thunder  is  sel- 
dom injurious ;  and  it  is  often  wished  for  by 
the  husbandman  to  clear  the  air,  and  to  kill 
the  numberless  insects  that  are  noxious  to  ve- 
getation. Hail  is  the  most  injurious  meteor 
that  is  known  in  our  cUmato ;  but  it  seldom 
visits  us  with  violence,  and  then  its  fury  is 
but  transient.  ^ 

drawing  the  Juices  from  the  sap-vessels,  and,  by  some 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  rejects  the  sweet  or  sacchar- 
ine matter  which  iails  on  the  leaves  below,  and  afterwards 
afifords  nutrimesit  to  many  other  Insects.  Ants  are  se 
fond  of  it»  that  a  whole  o<rfony  may  be  found  travelling 
to  the  highest  branches  of  a  tree  in  search  of  it 

1  Hail  is  formed  by  the  congelation  of  vapour  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  thils  arises  from 
the  wanner  air  in  which  the  vapour  was  suspended  mix- 
ing suddenly  with  an  Inteosefy  cold  current  e£  air.  Hail 
If  generally  defined  to>  be  fnnen  rain ;  hut  It  differs  from 
ice  In  this,  that  the  hallstobes  are  not  formed  of  single 
pieces  of  ice,  but  of  small  particles  agghitioated  to- 
gether, some  of  which  are  very  hard,  like  peifect  Ice, 
while  ethers  are  soft  as  snow,  or  resemble  snow  that  has 
hsen  hardened  by  frost.  Whep  hailstones  are  breken 
open,  or  cut  across,  they  are  esmetimee  within  found  to 
be  of  a  spongy  structure;  sometimes  the  interior  pre- 
sents a  very  beautiful  radiated  appearance,  and  not  un- 
frequently  exhibits  regular  and  very  remarkable  eon- 
eentrlo  plates.  Generally,  the  centre  of  the  hailstone 
is  harder  than  its  surface,  and  occasionally  psesents  us 
with  a  nucleus,  or  sort  of  core,  imbedded  In  which,  bits 
of  straw,  wood,  and  earth,  have  been  feund ;  substancee 
which,  It  may  be  presumed,  wers  elevated  from  the  sur- 
fiace  of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  a  whirlwind,  or  some 
similar  meteor.  Hallstenes  vary  much  In  shape:  they 
are  generally  oval  or  round,  but  sometimes  tliin,  flat,  Ir- 
regulsrly  globular,  angular,  ^ramUal,  occasionally  Ir- 
regular, having  a  central  point  whence  proceed  nume- 
rous Icy  spicula,  like  rays  in  all  dh>ections;  and  aiso^ 
although  more  rarely,  they  have  appeared  as  six-sided 
prisms.  A  few  years  ago,  a  tremendous  storm  occurred 
In  Gloucestershire,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  which,  was  the  haiWshower  by  which  It  was 
accompanied.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  the  Athen- 
Bum,  '*  wiiether  such  a  name  as  hail  be  applicable,  lor 
the  masses  of  Ice  which  fell  in  phwes  where  the  storm 
most  fiercely  raged,  bore  no  resemblance  tohailstonee  In 
magnitude  or  formation,  most  of  them  being  of  a  rery 
irregular  shape,  broad,  flat,  and  ragged,  and  many  mea- 
suring nine  inches  in  circumference;  they  appeared  like 
fragments  of  a  vast  plate  of  Ice  broken  into  small  masses 
by  Its  descent  towards  the  earth."  Oo  the  4th  of  June, 
In  the  year  1814,  hail  fell  at  Cincinnati  in  North 
America,  the  pieces  of  which  are  doscribed,  in  tlie  ac 
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One  of  the  most  dreadfu]  storms  we  hear 
of/  was  that  of  Hertfordshire,  in  the  year 
1697.  It  began  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
which  continued  for  some  hours,  when  sud- 
denly a  black  cloud  came  forward,  against  the 
wind,  and  marked  its  passage  with  devasta* 
tion.  The  hailstones  which  it  poured  down, 
being  measured,  were  found  to  be  many  of 
them  fourteen  inches  round,  and  consequently 
as  large  as  a  bowling-green  ball.  Wherever 
it  came,  every  plantation  fell  before  it ;  it  tore 
up  the  ground,  split  great  oaks,  and  other 
treesi  without  number ;  the  fields  of  rye  were 
cut  down,  as  if  levelled  with  a  scythe ;  wheat, 
oats,  and  barley,  suffered  the  same  damage. 
The  inhabitants  found  but  a  precarious  shelter, 
even  in  their  houses,  their  tiles  and  windows 
being  broke  by  the  violence  of  the  hailstones, 
which,  by  the  force  with  which  they  came, 
seemed  to  have  descended  from  a  great  height 
The  birds,  in  this  universal  wreck,  vainly 
tried  to  escape  by  flight;  pigeons,  crows, 
rooks,  and  many  more  of  the  smaller  and 
feebler  kinds,  were  brought  down.  An  un- 
happy young  man,  who  had  not  time  to  take 
shelter,  was  killed ;  one  of  his  eyes  was 
struck  out  of  his  head,  and  his  body  was  all 
over  black  with   bruises;  another  had  just 

1  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  il.  p.  148. 
count  read  to  the  h'terary  and  Philosophical  Socie^  of 
New  Yorlc,  at  having  been  apparently  **  aggregated  of 
numerous  others,  which  were  likewise  composed  of 
smaller  ones,  while  some  of  more  than  ordinary  size  ap- 
peared single,  as  if  they  had  been  snow-balls  immersed 
in  water,  and  refronn." 

Hailstones  vary  considerably  in  sise — ^from  that  of  a 
mullet  seed  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg— the  smaller  gene- 
rally falling  in  the  more  northern  climates,  the  larger  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Hailstones  have  fallen  in  Scot- 
land which  hare  been  found  to  weigh  fire  ounces;  in 
North  America  they  have  been  picked  up  weighing 
fifteen  ounces;  and  In  October  5,  1831,  one  fell  at  Con- 
stantinople which  weighed  more  than  a  pound. 

Hall-storms  occur  principally  In  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe;  they  appear  less  often  between  the  tropics, 
and  may  be  almost  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  frigid 
sone,  where  the  only  substance  which  fidls  resembling 
hail  IS  described  by  Captain  Scoresby  as  consisting  a 
*■*  a  white  porous  spherical  concretion,  of  a  light  snowy 
texture."  The  reason  assigned  for  the  frequency  of 
hail-storms  in  ttmper^e  climates,  is,  that  the  air  In  these 
regions  is  often  in  a  high  state  of  electricity,  for  which 
reason  the  hail-showers  are,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
to  frequently  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
France,  owing  probably  to  its  situation  between  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  Is,  especisUy  In  Its  southern  districts, 
liable  to  the  most  severe  and  disastrous  hail-storms:  In* 
deed,  the  distress  they  occasioned  was  so  great,  that  the 
attention  of  scientific  men  Mras  directed  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  these  storms,  for  the  purpose  of  their  suggest- 
ing or  devising  tome  means  to  avert.  If  possible,  the 
calamities  they  so  frequently  occasioned.  Accordingly, 
proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  these  hail-storms  were 
i  ccasioned  by  the  wiequal  distribution  and  accumulation 
of  electric  fluid  In  the  atmosphere,  they  proposed  draw- 
ing ofl*  the  fluid  by  means  of  rods,  similar  to  those  by 
which  public  buildings  are  protected  from  the  efiects  of 


time  to  escape,  but  not  without  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  his  body  being  bruised  all 
over.  But  what  is  most  extraordinaiy,  all 
this  fell  within  the  compass  of  a  mile. 

Mezeray,  in  his  history  of  France,  telis 
us  of  a  shower  of  hail  much  more  tenible, 
which  happened  in  the  year  1510.  when  the 
French  monarch  invaded  Italy.  There  was. 
for  a  time,  a  horrid  darkness,  thicker  than  that 
of  midnight,  which  continued  till  the  terrors 
of  mankind  were  changed  to  still  more  tem- 
ble  objects,  by  thunder  and  lightning  break- 
ing the  gloom,  and  bringing  on  such  a  shower 
of  hail,  as  no  history  of  human  calamities 
could  equal.  These  hailstones  were  of  a 
bluish  colour;  and  some  of  them  weighed  not 
less  than  a  hundred  pounds.  A  noisome  va- 
pour of  sulphur  attended  the  storm.  All  tbe 
birds  and  beasts  of  the  country  were  entirely 
destroyed.  Numbers  of  the  human  race  lof* 
fered  the  same  fate.  But  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  the  fishes  found  no  protection 
from  their  native  element ;  but  were  equal 
sufferers  in  the  general  calamity. 

These,  however,  are  terrors  that  are  seldom 
exerted  in  our  mild  climates.  They  only 
serve  to  mark  the  page  of  history  with  won- 
der; and  stand  as  admonitions  to  mankind,  o/ 

lightning.    The  Linnaean  Society  of  Paris,  after  causing 
numerous  experiments  to  be  Instituted,  ascertained  tht 
efficacv  of  these  hail-rods  In  protecting  the  ad|jaoent  dis- 
tricts from  the  Injuries  produced  by  these  storms.  In  tU 
annals  of  that  society,  It  Is  stated,  that  **  the  hail-rod,  or 
paragr4kf  has  for  soTeral  years  occasioned  much  inqnirj; 
on  the  continent,  and  has  engaged  the  particular  aiteo- 
tion  of  that  society.     In  many  districts,  which  wen 
formerly,  year  after  year,  devastated  by  ball,  the  lostni- 
ment  has  been  adopted  with  complete  sacoess,  while,  ia 
neighbouring  districts  not  protected  by  hail-rcds,  tha 
crops  hare  been  damaged  as  usual."      r  urthermors,  ^ 
has   been  estimated  by  this  society,  from   numenNS 
experiments  made  In  diflerent  districts,  that  *'  if  these 
hail-rods  were  established  through  the  whole  of  France, 
It  would  occasion  an  annual  saving  to  the  roTonue  of  fii^J 
millions  of  francs."      A  curious  and  Ingenious  method 
of  averting  the  recurrence  of  these  formidable  stonns, 
was  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Cheviers,  a  ns^*' 
officer  living  on  Us  estate  at  Yaurenard,  who,  having 
recollected  to  have  seen  the  explosion  of  guns  resorted 
to  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  stormy  douds,  r»> 
solved  to  attempt  a  similar  method  to  dissipate  hail- 
storms.   For  this  purpose,  he  made  use  of  boxes  of  gw 
powder,  which  he  caused  to  be  fired  from  the  heights  oo 
the  approach  of  a  storm.    This  had  the  happiest  elfects; 
and  by  this  means  he  continued,  until  his  death,  to  pre- 
serve his  lands  from  their  ravages,  while  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  were  frequently  sadly  desolated.      He  coi* 
sumed  annually  for  this  purpose  between  200  and  300 
lbs.  of  mining  powder.      The  Inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communes,  convinced  of  the  exceUence  of  ^ 
practice,  adopted  It,  as  did  many  others.  In  which  ^^ 
believe  this  preventive  measure  is  still  had  recourse  to. 
In  the  commune  of  Fleury,  they  use  a  mortar,  whicb 
carries  a  pound  of  gunpowder  at  a  charge,  and  It  Is  geo^ 
rally  upon  the  heights,  and  before  the  clouds  haw  ba^ 
time  to  accumulate,  that  they  make  the  explosions. 
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tbe  nuious  stores  of  punishment,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Deity,  which  bis  power  can  treasure 
up,  and  his  mercy  can  suspend. 

In  tbe  temperate  asones,  therefore,  meteors 
are  rarely  found  thus  terrible;  but  between 
the  tropics,  and  near  tbe  poles,  they  assume 
▼ery  dreadful  and  various  appearances.     In 
those  inclement  regions,  where  cold  and  heat 
exert  their  chief  power,  meteors  seem  pecu- 
liarly to  have  fixed   their  residence.     They 
are  seen  there  in  a  thousand  terrifying  forms, 
astDoishing  to  Europeans,  yet  disregarded  by 
the  natives,  from  their  frequency.     The  won- 
ders of  air,  fire,  and  water,  are  there  com- 
bined, to  produce  the  most  tremendous  effects; 
and  to  sport  with  the  labour,  and  apprehen- 
sions of  mankind.     Lightnings,  that  flash 
without  noise;  hurricanes,  that  tear  up  the 
earth;  clouds,  that  all  at  once  pour  down  their 
contents,  and  produce  an  instant  deluge;  mock 
snns;  northern  lights,  that  illuminate  half  the 
hemisphere;  circular  rainbows;  bales;  fleet- 
ing balls  of  fire;  clouds  reflecting  back  the 
images  of  things  on  earth,  like  mirrors;  and 
water-spouts,  that  burst  from  the  sea,  to  join 
with  the  mists  that  hang  immediately  above 
them.     These  are  but  a  part  of  the  pheno- 
mena that  are  common  in  those  countries;  and 
from  many  of  which  our  own  climate  is,  in  a 
threat  measure,  exempted. 

The  meteors  of  the  torrid  zone  are  different 
from  those  that  are  found  near  the  polar  cir- 
cles; and  it  may  readily  be  supposed,  that  in 
those  countries  where  the  sun  exerts  the  great- 
est force  in  raising  vapours  of  all  kinds,  there 
should  be  the  greatest  quantity  of  meteors. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  winter  months ,  as  they 
are  called  under  the  line,  which  usually  begin 
about  May,  the  sky,  from  a  fiery  brightness, 
begins  to  be  overcast,  and  the  whole  horizon 
seems  wrapt  in  a  muddy  cloud.     Mists  and 
^pours  still  continue  to  rise;  and  the  air, 
which  so  lately  before  was  clear  and  elas- 
tic,  now  becomes  humid,  obscure,  and  stifling; 
the  fog  becomes  so  thick,  that  tbe  light  of 
Oie  son  seems  in  a  manner  excluded;   nor 
would  its  presence  be  known  but  for  the  in- 
tense and  suffocating  heat  of  its  beams,  which 
dart  through  the  gloom,  and  instead  of  dissi- 
pating only  serve  to  increase  the  mist     After 
this  preparation,  there  follows  an  almost  con- 
tiuual  succession  of  thunder,  rain,  and  tem- 
pests.   During  this  dreadful  season ,  the  streete 
of  cities  flow  like  rivers;  and  the  whole  coun- 
trj  wears  the  appearance  of  an  ocean.     The 
inhabitante  often  make  use  of  this  opportunity 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh  water  for  the  rest 
of  the  year;  as  the  same  cause,  which  pours 
<lown  the  deluge  at  one  season,  denies  the 
kindly  shower  at  another.   The  thunder  which 
attends  the  fall  of  these  rains  is  much  more 
terrible  than  that  we  are  generally  acquainted 


witL  With  us,  the  flash  is  seen  at  some  dis- 
tance,  and  the  noise  shortly  after  ensues;  our 
thunder  generally  rolls  in  one  quarter  of  the  sky,  . 
and  one  stroke  punues  another.  But  here  it 
is  otherwise;  the  whole  sky  seems  illuminated 
with  unremitted  flashes  of  lightning;  every 
part  of  the  air  seems  productive  of  its  own 
thunders;  and  every  cloud  produces  its  own 
shock.  The  strokes  come  so  thick,  that  the 
inhabiUnts  can  scareely  mark  the  intervals; 
but  all  is  one  unremitted  roar  of  elementary 
confusion.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  the 
lightning  of  those  countries  is  not  so  fatel  or 
so  dangerous  as  with  us;  since  in  this  case 
the  torrid  zone  would  be  uninhabitable.' 


^  It  hu  been  demonstrtted  by  the  tagkcity  of  Dr 
Fruaklin,  that  tkmnder  and  ligJUtUmg  is  merely  a  case  of 
electrical  diacbarges  from  ooe  portion  of  tbe  atmosphere 
to  another,  or  from  one  cloud  to  another.  Air,  and  ail 
gases,  are  non-conducton;  but  'mpcnrj  and  douda,  which 
are  compoaed  of  it,  are  conductors.  Clouds  consist  of 
small  hollow  bladders  of  rapour,  charged  each  with  the 
same  kind  of  electricity.  It  is  this  electric  charge 
which  preTonts  the  vesidefl  from  uniting  together,  and 
failing  down  in  the  form  of  rain.  Bren  the  reaicular 
i<Hrm  which  the  Tapour  assumes,  is  probably  owing  to  Uie 
particles  being  charged  with  electricity.  The  mutual 
repulsion  of  the  electric  particles  may  be  considered  as 
si^cient  (since  they  are  proTented  from  learing  the 
Teside  by  the  action  of  the  suirounding  air,  and  a  the 
surrounding  Tosicles),  to  glTe  the  rapour  tlie  resicular 
form. 

In  what  way  these  clouds  come  to  be  charged  with 
electridty,  it  Is  not  easy  to  say.  But  as  electricity  is 
OTolved  during  the  act  ii  e||poration,  the  probability  Is, 
that  clouds  are  always  charged  with  dectricity,  and  that 
they  owe  their  eiistence,  or  at  least  their  form,  to  that 
fluid.  It  Is  Tory  probable  that  when  two  currents  of 
dry  dr  are  moTing  diflerent  ways,  the  frictiun  of  the  two 
surfaces  may  eTdfe  electricity.  Should  these  currents 
be  of  diflerent  temperatures,  a  portion  of  tbe  Tapour 
which  they  dways  contdn,  will  be  depodted ;  the  elec 
tridty  evoWed  will  be  taken  up  by  that  vapour,  and  will 
cause  it  to  assume  the  vesicular  state  constituting  a 
cloud.  Thus  we  can  see,  in  generd,  how  clouds  come  to 
be  formed,  and  how  they  contain  electridty.  This  dec* 
tridty  may  be  either  vitreous  or  rednous,  according  to 
circumstances.  And  it  is  conceivable,  that  by  long 
continued  oppodte  currents  of  air,  the  charge  accumu- 
lated in  a  cloud  may  be  considerable.  Now,  when  two 
clouds  charged,  the  one  with  vitreous,  and  the  other 
with  resinous  electricity,  happen  to  approach  within  a 
certdn  distance,  the  thldmess  of  the  coating  d  electri- 
dty increases  on  the  two  sides  of  the  clouds  which  are 
nearest  each  other.  This  accumulation  of  thickness 
soon  becomes  so  great  as  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  discharge  takes  place,  which  occa. 
sions  the  flash  of  lightning.  The  noise  accompanying 
the  discharge  conrtitutes  the  thunder-clap,  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  which  partly  depends  on  the  reverberations 
from  neighbouring  d)jects.  It  is  therefore  loudest  and 
largest,  and  most  tremendous,  in  hilly  countries. 

These  electricd  discharges  obviously  dissipate  the 
electricity,  the  doud  condenses  into  water,  and  occa- 
dons  the  sudden  and  heavy  rain  which  always  termi- 
nates a  thunder-storm.  The  previous  motions  of  the 
clouds,  which  act  like  electrometers,  indicate  the  elec- 
tricd state  of  diflerent  parts  of  the  atmosphere. 

Thunder  then  only  takes  place  when  the  diflerent 
strata  of  dr  are  in  diflerent  electricd  states.    Tlie 
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When  thofle  terrors  have  ceased,  with 
which,  however,  the  iiatiyes  are  familiar,  me- 
(eocs  of  another  kind  begin  to  make  their  ap» 
pearance.  The  intense  beams  of  the  sun  dart- 
ing upon  stagnant  waters,  that  generally  cover 
the  surface  of  the  countay,  raise  Yapours  of 
various  kinds.  Floating  bodies  of  fire,  which 
assume  different  names,  rather  from  their  ac- 
cidental forms  than  from  any  real  difference 
between  them,  are  seen  without  siirpriie. 
The  draco  voiam,  or  flying  dragon,  as  it  is 

clouds  Interposed  between  tbete  striU,  trs  dso  dectri- 
eal,  end  owe  tbeir  veelcQlsr  natnre  to  that  eleotiicitf. 
They  ere  also  condacton.  Hence  they  interpose  then^ 
seWes  between  strata  in  different  states,  and  arrange 
themselTes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  the  mu- 
tual discharge  of  the  strata  in  opposite  states.  The 
equilibrium  is  restored;  the  etouds,  deprifed  of  their 
electricity,  collapse  into  rain;  and  the  thunder  terml- 


In  thunder-ftorms  the  discharges  usuaUy  take  place 
between  two  strata  of  air,  very  sddom  between  the  air 
and  the  earth.  But  that  thiy  are  sometimes  also  be- 
tween clouds  and  the  earth,  cannot  be  doubted. 

These  discharges  someUmes  take  place  without  any 
noise.  In  that  case  tlie  fladies  ara  very  bright,  buttliey 
are  single  flashes  passing  risibly  from  one  cloud  to  an- 
other, and  confined  usually  to  a  single  quarter  of  the 
heavens.  When  they  are  accompanied  by  the  noise 
wliich  we  call  ihtmdtr,  a  number  of  simultaneous  iashes, 
of  dilTerent  colours,  and  constituting  an  interrupted  aig- 
sag  line,  may  generally  be  obsenred  stretching  to  an  ex- 
tent of  several  miles.  These  seem  to  be  occasioned  by 
a  number  of  successive  or  almost  simultaneous  discharges 
from  one  cloud  to  another;  these  intermediate  clouds 
serring  as  intermediate  conductors,  or  stepping-stones» 
for  the  electrical  fluid.  It  is  these  simultaneous  dia- 
ciiargee,  which  occasion  the  rattling  noise,  which  we 
call  thunder.  Though  they  are  all  made  at  the  same 
time,  yet  as  their  distances  are  different,  they  only  reach 
our  ear  in  succession,  and  thus  occasion  the  lengthened 
rumbling  noise  so  different  from  the  soap,  which  accom- 
panies the  discharge  of  a  lieyden  Jar. 

If  the  electricity  were  confined  to  the  clouds,  a  single 
discharge  (or  a  single  flash  of  lightning)  would  restore 
the  equilibrium.  The  cloud  would  collapse  and  dis- 
charge itself  in  rain,  and  the  serenity  of  the  hesTens 
would  be  restored.  But  this  is  seldom  the  case.  I 
have  witnessed  the  most  Tirid  dischsrges  of  lightning 
from  one  cloud  to  another,  which  enlightened  the  whole 
horinn,  continue  for  soTeral  hours,  and  amounting  to  a 
▼ery  considerable  number,  not  fewer  certainly  tiian  fiily, 
and  terminating  at  last  in  a  violent  thunder-storm.  We 
see  that  these  discharges,  though  the  quantity  a!  elec- 
tricity must  have  been  immense,  did  not  restore  the 
equilibrium.  It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  not  only  the 
clouds  but  the  strsta  of  air  themselvesa  must  have  been 
strongly  charged  with  electricity.  The  clouds,  being 
conductors,  served  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  elec- 
tricity with  which  they  wen  loaded,  when  they  came 
within  the  striking  distance.  But  the  electric  stratum 
of  air  with  which  the  cloud  was  in  contact,  being  a 
non-conductor,  would  not  lose  its  electricity  by  the  dis- 
charge of  the  cloud.  U  would  immediately  supply  the 
dottd  with  which  it  was  in  contact  with  a  new  charge. 
And  this  repeated  charging  and  discharging  process 
would  continue  to  go  on  till  the  diflierent  strata  of  ex- 
cited air  were  brought  to  their  natural  state. 

From  the  atmospbericsl  electric  Journal  kept  by  Mr 
Kead,  at  Knightsbridge,  during  two  whole  yean  from 


called;  the  ignis  faima,*  or  wandering  (he; 
the  Jb^  of  St  Btimo,  or  the  mariners  light; 
are  everywhere  frequent:  and  of  ^eae  wshave 
numberless  descriptioos.  **  As  I  was  riding  in 
Jamaica,"  says  Mr  Barbham,  ''one  momiog 
from  my  habitation,  sitaated  about  three  naiitt 
north-west  from  Jago  de  la  Vega,  I  saw  s 
ball  of  fire,  appearing  to  me  of  the  bigoeas  of 
a  bomb,  swiftly  falling  down  with  a  great 
blase.  At  first  I  thought  it  fell  into  the 
town;  but  when  I  came  nearer,  I  nw  many 


the  9th  of  May,  1789,  to  the  9th  of  May,  1791,  it  ap- 
peers  that  deuds,  and  rain,  and  hail,  and  snow,  are  si- 
ways  charged  with  eleetrieity ;  sometlmea  with  negative, 
but  more  fireq^ently  with  positive,  electricity.  WhMi 
tlie  sky  is  serene  and  cloudless,  the  strata  ef  air  src 
generslly  charged  with  positive  electricity.  .In  surh 
cases  the  thonder-rod  is  dnrged  by  induction;  the  high- 
est end  aoquhring  the  opposite  state  «f  eleetrieiij  fnm 
the  air,  end  the  lowest  end  the  suae  kind  of  elecUidty, 
while  a  portion  of  the  rod  towarda  the  middle  is  oentraL 
During  the  first  year,  there  occurred  only  seven  days  in 
which  no  electricity  could  be  perceived.  But  during 
the  second  year,  when  the  appantus  was  mudi  more 
complete,  not  a  single  day  oooiimd  which  did  not  give 
indications  of  electricHir  ia  the  atwnnihere. 

During  the  first  year  the  electricity  was  vitreous  or 
positive  S41  times,  and  during  the  second  year,  4i2 
times.  This  difference  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  appa- 
ntus. During  the  first  year,  there  occurred  seventy^ 
three  days  in  which  the  aigni  of  electricity  ware  se 
weak,  that  the  kind  could  not  be  determined^  aad  there 
were  seven  days  in  which  no  signs  of  electricity  at  all 
were  perceptible.  But  during  the  second  year,  the  ap. 
paretus  was  so  much  more  perfSect,  that  no  day  occurred 
without  signs  of  eleetrieity;  end  it  was  ascertained,  thst 
on  those  days  in  which  the  electricity  is  wcak»  it  i»  al« 
ways  vitreous  or  positive.  During  the  first  year,  the 
electricity  was  observed  resinous  or  negative  156  timet| 
and  during  the  second  year,  157  times.  During  the 
iirst  year,  sparks  could  be  dnwn  from  the  apparatus  dur^ 
ing  ninety-eight  days,  and  in  the  second  year  during 
106  days.  From  these  fiusts,  the  prohability  is,  that  the 
electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  differ  much 
during  each  of  the  two  yean,  during  which  the  obsenrs- 
tlons  were  kept. 

It  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the  progress  ef  me- 
teorology, which  is  obvionsly  veiy  much  connected  with 
electricity,  if  a  register  were  kept  in  the  torrid  aene  oi 
the  state  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  during  a 
whole  year.  The  weather  in  these  countries  is  so  regu> 
lar,  and  the  transition  from  dry  weather  to  rain  so 
marked,  that  we  have  reason  to  expect  eorrespending 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  heaviness  of  the  rain  and  the  large  sise  ef  the 
drops  in  these  countrios,  indicate  that  the  clouds  from 
which  the  rein  comes  are  situated  at  a  great  height 
abore  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  the  accumulation  of 
electricity  should  be  at  a  corresponding  height,  this 
wouki  render  a  greater  height  neoessaiy  liar  the  rod  by 
means  of  which  the  electrical  indications  are  deter, 
mined.— See  Dr  l^omuon't  work  on  Beat  and  Ekdri' 
eOy. 

1  The  ifftUs/atmu,  or  will-o'-the-wiro,  is  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  some  volatile  vapour  of  the  phoq)horic 
kind,  probably  the  phosphoric  hydrogen  gas.  The  light 
from  putrescent  substances,  paiticulariy  putrid  fish,  and 
those  sparks  emitted  from  the  sea,  or  sea- water  when 
agitated  in  the  dark, correspond  in  appearance  with  this 
meteor. 
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people  gmlliered  together,  a  li^e  to  the  soudu 
ward,  in  the  saranna,  to  whom  I  rade  up,  to 
inquin  tiw  cause  of  their  meeting:  they  were 
admiring,  aa  I  found,  the  gnmnda  being 
idangeijr  broke  up  and  ploaehed  by  a  ball  of 
fire,  which*  as  they  said,  fell  down  there*  I 
•beerred  there  were  many  holes  in  the  groond; 
one  in  the  middle,  of  the  bigness  of  a  man's 
head,  and  fiye  or  six  smaller  round  about  it, 
of  the  bigness  of  one's  fist,  and  so  deep  as  not 
Id  be  fathomed  by  such  implements  as  were 
st  hand.  It  was  obsenrcd,  also,  that  all  the 
green  herbage  was  burned  op,  near  the  holes; 
and  there  continued  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur 
near  the  place,  for  some  time  after." 

Uiloa  gives  an  account  of  one  of  a  similar 
kind,  at  Quito.  ^  '*  About  nine  at  night," 
■ays  he^  "a  globe  of  £re  appeared  to  rise 
from  the  aide  of  the  mountain  Pichinca,  and 
io  large,  that  it  spread  a  light  orer  all  the 
part  of  the  city  (acing  that  mountain.  The 
bouse  where  I  lodged  looking  that  way,  I 
was  surprised  with  an  extraordinary  lights 
darting  through  the  crevices  of  the  window- 
ihutters.  On  this  appearance,  and  the  bustle 
of  the  people  in  the  street,  J  hs^ened  to  the 
window,  and  came  in  time  enough  to  see  it, 
in  the  middle  of  its  career;  virliich  continued 
from  west  to  south,  till  I  lost  sight  of  it,  being 
intercepted  by  a  mountain,  that  lay  between 
me  and  it  It  was  round;  and  its  apparent 
diameter  about  a  foot  I  observed  it  to  rise 
fnna  the  sides  of  Pichinca;  although,  to  judge 
from  its  coorae,  it  was  behind  that  mountain 
where  this  congeries  of  inflammable  matter 
was  kindled.  In  the  first  half  of  its  visible 
coarK,  it  emitted  a  prodigious  effulgence, 
then  it  began  gradually  to  grow  dim;  so  that, 
upon  its  disappearing  behind  the  intervening 
HMMintaiii,  its  fight  was  very  faint" 

Meteors  of  uiis  kind  are  very  frequently 
seen  between  the  tropics;  but  they  sometimes, 
also,  risit  the  more  temperate  regions  of 
Europe.  We  have  the  description  of  a  very 
extraordinary  one,  given  us  by  Montanari, 
that  serves  to  show  to  what  great  heights,  in 
our  atmosphere,  these  vapours  are  found  to 
uoend.  In  the  year  1676,  a  great  globe  of 
fire  was  seen  at  Biononia,  in  Itafy,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  sun-set  It  passed 
westward,  with  a  most  rapid  course,  and  at 
die  rate  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  a  minute,  which  is  much  swifter  than 
the  force  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  at  last  stood 
^CT  the  Adriatic  sea.  In  its  course  it  crossed 
over  all  Italy;  and,  by  computation,  it  could 
Dot  have  been  less  than  thirty.eight  miles 
thove  the  surface  of  tihe  earth.  In  the  whole 
line  of  its  course,  wherever  it  approached,  the 
inhabitants  below  could  distinctly  hear  it,  with 
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a  hissing  noise,  resembiing  that  of  a  firework. 
Having  passed  away  to  sea,  towards  Corsica, 
it  was  heard,  at  last,  to  go  off  with  a  most 
violent  explosion,  much  louder  than  that  of  a 
cannon:  and,  immediately  after,  another  noise 
was  heaid,  like  the  rattling  of  a  great  eart 
upon  a  stony  pavement;  which  was,  probably, 
nothing  more  than  the  echo  of  thie  former 
sound.  Its  magnitude,  when  at  Bononia,  ap. 
p«uned  twice  as  long  as  the  moon,  one  way, 
and  as  broad  the  other;  eo  that,  considering 
its  height,  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  a 
mile  Imig,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  From  the 
height  at  which  this  was  seen,  and  there  being 
no  volcano  on  that  quarter  of  the  world  from 
whence  it  came,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  terrible  globe  was  kindled  on  some  part 
of  the  contrary  ride  of  tlie  globe,  in  those 
regions  of  vapours  which  we  have  been  just 
describing;  and  thus,  rising  above  the  air, 
and  passing  in  a  course  opposite  to  that  of  the 
earth  s  motion,  in  this  manner  it  acquired  its 
amazing  rapidity. 

To  these  meteors,  common  enough  sooth- 
ward,  we  will  add  one  more  of  a  very  uncom. 
mon  kind,  which  was  seen  by  Uiloa,  at  Quito, 
in  Peru;  the  beauty  of  which  will,  in  some 
measure,  serve  to  relieve  usl,  after  the  descrip. 
tion  of  those  hideous  ones  preceding.  ''At 
day  break,"  says  he,  ^'  the  whole  mountain  of 
Parabamarca,  where  we  dien  resided,  was  en- 
compassed  with  very  thick  clouds;  which  the 
rising  of  the  sun  dispersed  so  far,  as  to  leave 
only  some  vapours,  too  fine  to  be  seen.  On 
the  aide  opposite  to  the  rising  sun,  and  about 
ten  fathoms  distant  from  tlie  place  where  we 
were  standing,  we  saw,  as  in  a  looking-glass, 
each  his  own  image;  the  head  being,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  three  circular  rainbows, 
one  without  the  other,  and  just  near  enough 
to  each  other  as  that  the  colours  of  the  inter- 
nal  verged  upon  those  more  external;  while 
round  all  was  a  circle  of  white,  but  with  a 
greater  space  between.  In  this  manner  these 
circles  were  erected,  like  a  mirror,  before  us; 
and  as  we  moved,  they  moved,  in  disposition 
and  order.  But,  what  is  most  remarkable, 
though  we  were  six  in  number,  every  one 
saw  the  phenomenon  with  regard  to  himself, 
and  not  that  relating  to  others.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  arches  gradually  altered,  as  the  sun 
rose  above  the  horizon ;  and  the  whole,  after 
continuing  a  long  time,  insensibly  faded 
away.  In  the  beginning,  the  diameter  of  the 
inward  iris,  taken  from  its  last  colour,  was 
about  five  degrees  and  a  half ;  and  that  of  the 
white  arch,  which  surrounded  the  rest,  was 
not  less  than  sixty-seven  degrees.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  phenomenon,  the  arches  seemed 
of  an  oval  or  elliptical  figure,  like  the  disc  of 
the  sun;  and  afterwards  became  perfectly  cir* 
cular.     Each  of  these  was  of  a  red  colour 
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bordered  with  an  oranfi^e;  and  the  last  bordered 
by  a  bright  yellow,  which  altered  into  a  straw 
colour,  and  this  turned  to  a  green;  but,  in  all, 
the  external  colour  remained  red."  Such  is 
the  description  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
illusions  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  nature. 
This  alone  seems  to  have  combined  a}!  the 
splendours  of  optics  in  one  view.  To  under- 
stand  the  manner,  therefore,  how  this  pheno- 
menon was  produced,  would  require  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  optics;  which  it  is  not  our  pre- 
sent province  to  enter  upon.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient,  therefore,  only  to  observe,  that  all 
these  appearances  arise  from  the  density  of  the 
cloud,  together  with  its  uncommon  and  pecu. 
liar  situation,  with  respect  to  the  spectator 
and  the  sun.  It  may  be  observed,  that  but 
one  of  these  three  rainbows  was  real,  the  rest 
being  only  reflections  thereof.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  whenever  the  spectator 
stands  between  the  sun  and  a  cloud  of  falling 
rain,  a  rainbow  is  seen,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  reflection  of  the  different 
coloured  rays  of  light  from  the  bosom  of  the 
cloud.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  glass 
globe,  filled  with  water,  and  hang  it  up  before 
us  opposite  the  sun,  in  many  situations  it  will 
appear  transparent;  but  if  it  is  raised  higher, 
or  sideways,  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  it 
will  at  first  appear  red;  altered  a  very  little 
higher,  yellow;  then  green,  then  blue,  then 
violet  colour:  in  short,  it  will  assume  succes- 
sively all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  but,  if 
raised  higher  still,  it  will  become  transparent 
again.  A  falling  shower  may  be  considered 
as  an  infinite  number  of  these  little  trans- 
parent globes,  assuming  different  colours,  by 
being  placed  at  their  proper  heights.  The 
rest  of  the  shower  will  appear  transparent, 
and  no  part  of  it  will  seem  coloured ;  but  such 
as  are  at  angles  of  forty-five  degrees  from  the 
eye,  forty-five  degrees  upward,  forty-five  de- 
crees on  each  side,  and  forty-five  degrees 
downward,  did  not  the  plane  of  the  earth  pre- 
vent  us.  We  therefore  see  only  an  arch  of 
the  rainbow,  the  lower  part  being  cut  off"  from 
our  sight  by  the  earth's  interposition.  How- 
ever,  upon  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains, 
circular  rainbows  are  seen,  because  we  can 
see  to  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  downward, 
as  well  as  upward,  or  sideways,  and  therefore 
we  take  in  the  rainbow's  complete  circle. 

In  those  forlorn  regions  round  the  poles, 
the  meteors,  though  of  another  kind,  are  not 
less  numerous  and  alarming.  When  the 
winter  begins,  and  the  cold  prepares  to  set 
in,  the  same  misty  appearance  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  southern  climates  by  the  heat, 
is  there  produced  by  the  contrary  extreme. ' 
The  sea  smokes  like  an  oven,  and  a  fog  arises 
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which  mariners  call  the  frost  smoAe.  This 
cutting  mist  commonly  raises  blisters  on  se- 
veral  parts  of  the  body ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
wafted  to  some  colder  part  of  the^atmospbere, 
it  freezes  to  little  icy  particles,  which  are  driven 
by  the  wind,  and  create  such  an  intense  cold 
on  land,  that  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  are 
sometimes  frozen,  and  drop  off!. 

There,  also,  halos,  or  luminous  circles 
round  the  moon,  are  oftener  seen  than  in  anj 
other  part  of  the  earth,  being  formed  by  the 
frost  smoke ;  although  the  air  otherwise  seems 
to  be  clear.  A  lunar  rainbow  also  is  often 
seen  there,  though  somewhat  diffierent  from 
that  which  is  common  with  us ;  as  it  appears 
of  a  pale  white,  striped  with  gray.  In  these 
countries  also,  the  aurora  borealis  streams  with 
peculiar  lustre,  and  variety  of  coloura.  *     In 

*  The  aurora  borealis  is  one  of  the  most  strikinf  and 
splendid  spectacles  In  the  heavens.  In  the  temperate 
latitudes  it  appears  as  a  faint,  beantifal  yellow  light,  like 
the  morning  or  evening  twilight  It  generally  rises  from 
a  kind  of  dark  cloud,  or  collection  of  Tapoun,  which  ram 
along  from  the  north  to  the  east  and  west,  throqgfa  50^, 
1(K)^,  and  sometimes  160^,  with  an  even  edge,  eleirated 
16^  or  £0^  above  the  horixoo.  Sometimes  it  is  perpet- 
ually changing  its  altitude,  and  seems  to  roU  Uke  the 
sea  in  a  storm.  The  luminous  matter  immediately 
above  this  cloud  is  pretty  steady  and  uniform.  But 
from  this  there  are  streams  that  dait  up  towards  the 
senith  with  great  npldity.  These  are  suddenly  extin- 
guished and  renewed,  and  continually  shift  their  places; 
sometimes  they  rise  only  a  few  degrees  and  with  a  fiUnt 
light,  at  other  times  they  mount  in  a  broad  and  bright 
beam  to  the  senith.  Ordinarily  the  streams  do  not  risi 
more  than  60^  or  60^.  They  often  resemble  the  tail 
of  a  comet,  being  more  condensed  at  the  point  frsn 
which  they  issue,  and  growing  fidnter  as  they  ascend. 
Sometimes  they  extend  to  the  senith,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful canopy  of  luminous  wreaths,  like  the  curting  flames 
that  meet  at  the  top  of  an  oven. 

Besides  this  variable,  undulating  light  in  the  north, 
there  is  sometimes  seen  a  broad  permanent  arch  from 
16^  to  80^  wide,  rising  from  the  magnetic  east,  and 
passing  near  the  mnith  at  right  anglee  to  the  direction 
of  the  streamers.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  observ. 
ed  to  have  a  slow  motion,  and  to  throw  out  small  corus- 
cations to  the  north.  It  breaks  up  gradually  and  by 
piecemeal,  sometimes  leaving  faint  yellow  doiids  occu- 
pying the  place  of  it. 

The  absolute  hel^t  of  this  arch,  on  account  of  its  de- 
finiteness  and  permanency,  is  more  easily  computed 
than  thai  of  the  other  lights.  It  has  been  Mtimatcd  at 
from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  above  the  sur&ee  of  the  earth. 
The  height  of  other  pacts  of  an  aurora  borsalls  is  much 
more  uncertain.  It  has  been  difierently  estimated  by 
different  persons.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  nearl} 
a  thousand  miles,  while  others  have  made  it  only  fifty  or 
a  hundred.  The  latest  and  best  observations  have  re- 
duced it  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  duration  of  this  light  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
its  intensity  and  extent.  Bometimes  it  continues  onl^ 
for  a  few  minutes.  It  is  frequently  observed  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  during  most  ii  the  night;  and.  In  some 
instances,  it  has  lasted  several  days,  and  even  a  week, 
without  intemiption. 

Mr  Dalton,  a  distinguished  meteorologist,  who  has 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  sul^ect,  observes,  that 
the  appearances  of  an  aurora  borealis  come  under  Cwir 
different  descriptiosis.     First,  a  horinmtal  light  Uke  that 
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Greenland  it  generally  ariaea  in  the  east,  and 
darts  ita  sportive  fires,  with  variegated  beauty, 
over  the  w hole  horizon.  Its  appearance  is  almost 
constant  in  winter;  and  at  those  seasons  when 

of  the  momiiig.  Secondljr,  fine,  alender,  luminoui 
beems  directed  toward  the  wnith,  iu  ares  of  great  cir- 
cles: well  defined,  and  of  a  dense  light;  sometimes  ap- 
parently at  rest,  but  oftener  with  a  quick  lateral  motion, 
umI  of  a  duration  from  ly  to  1'.  Thirdly,  flashes  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  beams,  but  more  diffuse,  and 
of  a  weaker  light,  and  growing  Winter  as  they  ascend, 
witboot  a  horisontal  motion,  sudden  and  momeotaiy  in 
their  appearmnce,  and  repeated  many  times  in  a  minute. 
Fourthly,  arches  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  rainbow,  cross- 
ing the  beams  at  right  angles,  and  being  concentric  with 
the  more  permanent  hoiijontal  light,  and  tending  to- 
wards the  same  points. 

The  disUirbance  of  the  magnetic  needle,  produced  by 
an  aurora  borealis,  which  had  been  frequently  observed, 
was  particularly  attended  to  by  Mr  Dalton. 

When  the  aurora  borealis  appears  to  rise  only  about 
5**,  or  lO**,  or  16^  above  the  horiaon,  the  disturbance 
ui  the  needle,  he  says,  is  very  little,  and  often  insensible. 
When  it  rises  to  the  tmith  and  passes  it,  there  never 
&Us  to  be  a  considersble  motion.  This  distwbance  con- 
sists in  ail  irregular  oscillation  of  the  horiaontal  needle, 
fometimes  to  the  eastward,  and  then  to  the  westward  of 
the  mean  daily  position,  in  such  sort  that  the  greatest 
f-xconions  on  esich  side  are  nearly  equal,  and  amount  to 
about  half  a  degree  each  in  England.  When  the  aurora 
ceases,  or  soon  after,  the  needle  returns  to  its  former 
flalion. 

Mr  Dalton  endeavoured  also  to  ascertain,  whether  the 
aunva  borealis  had  any  connection  with  the  tides  in 
our  atmosphere,  consequent  upon  the  motions  of  the 
moon;  and  according  to  his  obsiervaUons,  continued  for 
about  six  years,  the  average  number  of  aurora  during 
the  period  of  spring  tides,  exceeded  the  number  that  hap- 
pened during  the  period  of  neap  tides,  by  about  one  fourth. 
It  appeared  also  from  the  same  observations,  that  this 
phenomenon  occurred  much  more  frequently  at  the  time 
o/  the  equinoxes,  when  the  tides  are  highest,  than  at 
the  lolstices,  when  they  are  lowest.  But  the  period  of 
most  frequent  occurrence  seems  to  extend  through  the 
ipring  and  Call  months,  and  to  have  veiy  little  corre- 
spondence with  the  annual  tides.  The  months  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  phenomenon,  as  exhibited  in  these  re- 
mits, are  April  and  November,  and  the  least  favourable 
July  and  December. 

But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circnmsUnces  attend- 
ing this  phenomenon,  is  that  it  sometimes  does  not 
appear  ibr  many  years  together.  It  is  but  a  little  more 
tbsa  a  century  since  it  has  been  so  frequent  and  conspi- 
cuous u  to  attract  any  considerable  attention.  No  ap- 
propriate name  was  given  to  it  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
pheis,  and  no  very  distinct  account  of  it  is  to  be  found 
uiHMg  their  writings.  In  the  boolc  of  Job,  we  read, 
'*  Man  see  not  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the  clouds, 
bat  the  wind  passeth  and  eleanseth  them.  Fair  weather 
roneth  out  of  the  north:  with  God  is  terrible  migesty." 
The  original  word  here  rendered  fa^  weather,  answers 
to  the  Latin  word  amrum,  which  is  used  figuratively  fn* 
klmost  any  thing  of  a  bright,  gold  colour,  and  especially 
for  the  light  of  the  sun  and  other  celestial  phenomena. 
It  will  certainly  bear  to  be  rendered  a  yellow  tight,  as 
well  u/air  weaiher;  and  considered  as  referring  to  the 
aurora  borealis,  it  agrees  much  better  with  the  succeed- 
ing pert  of  the  verse,  **  with  God  is  terrible  migesty." 
Fsir  weather  Is  rather  emblematical  of  mildness  and 
benigoity  than  of  terror,  and  with  what  propriety  can  it 
iie  said  to  come  from  the  north?  We  do  not  know  that 
ihers  are  any  meteorological  appearances  in  Oriental 
rovBtries  to  warrant  this  coofttniction. 
▼ou  I. 


the  0un  departs  to  return  no  more  for  half  a 
year,  this  meteor  kindly  rises  to  supply  its 
beams,  and  affords  sufficient  light  for  all  the 
purposes  of  existence.     However,  in  the  very 


Seneca,  in  treating  of  thunder  and  lightning,  speaks 
of  the  air  being  inflamed  by  motion,  and  being  converted 
into  fire ;  but  whether  with  any  reference  to  the  aurora 
borealis,  is  not  certein.  In  speaking  of  comete,  how- 
ever, he  says,  that  "  the  common  opinion  with  us  Is^ 
that  these  meteors  in  the  ibrm  of  trumpete  and  beams, 
and  other  uncommon  ^pearances  in  the  heavens,  alia 
ottenta  cmU,  are  composed  of  dense  vapours;  and  the 
reason  why  they  q)pear  most  frequently  In  the  north  is, 
that  there  is  more  dark  vapour  there."  Pliny  speaks  of 
most  meteore  appearing  sub  ipta  eepteniricuef  and  Aris- 
totle, of  their  originating  in  the  north.  Now,  although 
the  name  of  comete  is  given  to  these  appearances  by 
Aristotle,  and.  Indeed,  sometimes  by  Pliny,  yet,  is  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  this  region  was  more  frequented 
by  comete  formerly  than  it  is  now,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  aurora  borealis  was  comprehended  in  Uie  same 
class,  ite  appearance  being  very  similar  to  the  teilt  ol 
some  comete ;  and  that  fire-balls  and  shooting  stars  were 
included,  is  evident  from  what  Aristotle  says  of  comets 
disappearing  without  setting.  We  have  also  accounte, 
by  historians,  of  luminous  appearances  in  the  heavens 
under  the  name  of  comettf  or  the  more  general  one  of 
portenta,  which  answer  much  better  to  an  aurora  bore  a- 
lis,  than  to  any  romet  of  modem  times.  Justin  relates, 
that  a  comet  appeared  about  122  yeara  before  the 
Christian  era,  that  filled  about  one  fourth  part  of  the 
heavens  with  Ite  light,  and  that  it  occupied  four  hours  in 
rising  and  setting.  About  160  yean  before,  we  are 
told  that  a  comet  was  seen,  which  spread  itself  like  a 
forest  over  a  third  part  of  the  heavens.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  aurore  borealis  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, but  was  confounded  with  other  phenomena,  all  of 
which  were  indistinctly  described,  and  often  probably 
much  exaggerated. 

Still  it  is  rery  surprising,  that  after  the  revival  of 
letten,  and  after  the  spirit  of  observation  and  inquiry 
had  begun  to  be  awakened,  we  meet  with  no  record  oi 
any  such  phenomenon,  till  about  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago.  The  earliest  account,  in  English,  relates  to 
one  that  appeared  in  11^0.  From  this  time  they  hap- 
pened frequently  for  about  ten  yean.  For  the  next 
forty  years  there  are  none  on  record.  From  1620,  for 
two  or  three  yean  there  were  several  remarkable  ones, 
and  then  no  more  for  eighty  yeara.  This  brings  us 
down  to  the  commencement  d"  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  which  they  have  appeared  at  irregular  intervals. 

That  the  aurora  borealis  is  not  a  recent,  temporary 
light,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  permanent  causes  and  the 
physical  constitution  of  our  globe  and  ite  atmosphere,  is 
rendered  the  more  probable  from  the  constancy  and  very 
great  splendour  with  which  it  presente  itself  to  the  be- 
nighted inhahitante  of  the  polar  regions.  The  account 
which  we  have  given,  it  is  to  be  recollected,  is  borrowed 
principally  from  obsci-vations  that  were  made  in  the 
more  cultivated  parte  of  Europe,  where  it  is  not  only  of 
rare  occurrence,  but,  for  the  most  part,  incomplete, 
feeble,  and  imperfect.  As  we  approach  tlie  polar  circle 
we  are  greeted  with  this  light  almost  as  regularly  as  wiili 
the  light  of  the  milky  way,  and  it  is  welcomed  as  gladly 
as  that  of  the  moon.  Maupertuis,  who,  with  several 
others,  went  to  measure  an  are  of  the  meridian  on  the 
confines  of  the  frigid  zone,  continued  to  prosecute  his 
nice  and  difficult  work  by  the  aid  of  this  light,  long  after 
the  sun  had  left  him.  He  says,  that  it  is  sufiicient,  to* 
gether  with  the  light  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  must 
of  the  occasions  of  life.  **  No  sooner  are  the  short  dsys 
closed,"  he  continues,  "than  fires  of  a  thousand  figures 
and  colours  light  the  sky,  as  if  intended  to  make  U}t  for 
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midst  of  their  tedious  nights,  the  inhabitants 
are  not  entirely  forsaken.  The  tops  of  the 
mountains  are  often  seen  painted  with  the  red 
rays  of  the  sun;  and  the  poor  Greenlander 

tlio  absence  of  the  tuo.  These  lights  are  perpetually 
varying.  Sometimes  they  begin  in  the  form  of  a  great 
scarf  of  bright  light,  with  its  extremities  upon  the  hori- 
zon, which,  with  a  motion  resembling  that  of  a  fishing- 
net,  glides  swifUy  up  the  sicy,  preserring  a  direction 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  meridian ;  and  commonly, 
after  these  prelude?,  all  the  lights  unite  at  the  eenith 
and  form  the  top  of  the  crown.  The  motion  of  these 
meteors  is  commonly  that  of  two  standards  waring  in 
the  air,  and  the  diflerent  tints  of  their  light  giro  them 
the  appearance  of  so  many  streamers  of  changeable  silk/' 
'*  I  saw,"  says  the  same  obsenrer,  *'  a  phenomenon  of 
this  kind  tliat,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  wonders  to  which 
I  was  now  every  day  accustomed,  excited  my  admira* 
tion.  To  the  south  a  great  space  of  sky  appeared,  tinged 
with  BO  lively  a  red,  that  the  constellation  of  Orion 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  dipped  in  blood.  This  light, 
whteh  was  at  first  stationary,  soun  moved,  and  changing 
Into  other  colours,  violet  and  blue,  settled  into  a  dome, 
tlie  top  of  which  stood  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the 
xenith.  In  this  country,  where  there  are  lights  of  so 
many  diflerent  colours,  I  never  saw  but  two  that  were 
red,  and  such  are  always  taken  for  presages  of  some 
great  misfortune." 

In  the  northern  districts  of  Siberia,  according  to  the 
dpscription  of  Gmelio,  cited  and  translated  by  Dr  Blag- 
den,  tlie  aurora  is  observed  to  begin  with  single  bright 
pillars,  rising  in  the  north,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
in  the  north-east ;  which,  gradually  increasing,  compre- 
hend a  large  space  of  the  heavens,  rush  about  from  place 
to  place  with  incredible  velocity,  and  finally  almost 
cover  the  whole  sky  up  to  the  xenith,  and  produce  an 
afipearance  as  if  a  vast  tent  was  expanded  in  the  hea- 
vens, glittering  with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphire.  A 
more  beautiful  spectacle  cannot  be  painted.  But,  who- 
ever should  see  such  a  northern  light  for  the  first  time, 
could  not  behold  it  without  terror.  For,  however  fine 
the  illumhiation  may  be,  it  is  attended,  as  I  have  learned 
from  the  relation  of  many  persons,  with  such  a  hissing, 
crackling,  and  rushing  noise  through  the  air,  as  if  the 
largest  fireworks  were  playing  oflT.  To  describe  what 
tliey  then  hear,  they  make  use  of  an  expression,  which 
signifies  **the  raging  host  is  passing."  The  hunters 
who  pursue  the  white  and  blue  foxes  In  the  confines  of 
the  icy  soa,  are  often  overtaken  in  their  course  by  these 
northern  lights.  Their  dogs  are  then  so  much  fright- 
ened that  they  will  not  move,  but  lie  obstinately  on  the 
ground  till  the  noise  has  passed. 

The  remarkable  noise  which,  in  this  account,  is  said 
to  attend  the  aurora  borealls,  deserves  particular  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  noticed  by  others,  particularly  by  per- 
sons at  Hudson's  Bay,  and  by  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishers.  Something  of  the  kind  has  been  perceived  also 
in  lower  latitudes.  Mr  Cavallo  declares  that  he  has  re- 
peatedly heard  a  crackling  sound,  proceeding  from  an 
aurora.  Mr  Naime,  the  electrician,  states  with  great 
confidence  that,  at  a  time  when  the  northern  lights  were 
very  reraarkaltle  in  England,  they  were  attended  with  a 
hissing  or  whizzing  sound.  Dr  Belknap,  in  his  account 
of  these  lights  as  they  appeared  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1710,  says,  "  In  a  calm  night,  and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  gentle  flaws  of  wind,  an  attentive  ear,  in  a 
retired  situation,  may  perceive  it  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  soimd  like  that  made  by  a  silk  handkerchief  rubbed 
along  the  edge  by  a  quick  motion  of  the  thimib  and 
finger." 

In  confirmation  of  the  same  point,  and  In  proof  of 
the  near  approach  of  these  lights  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  we  will  here  state  what  appeared  in  an  American 


from  thence  begins  to  date  his  cbronol<^T. 
It  would  appear  whimsical  to  read  a  Green, 
land  calendar,  in  which  we  might  be  told. 
That  one  of  their  chiefs,  having  lived  forty 

newspaper  a  few  years  ago,  attested  by  three  very  re- 
spectable persons.  We  are  there  informed,  that  an  aurora 
borealis  appeared  at  Hartford,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  with 
its  base  elevated  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  horizon,  lying 
in  a  regular  line,  yery  bright,  and  not  much  wider  than 
the  rainbow ;  above  this,  in  several  places,  streams  shot 
np  towards  the  zenith,  as  usual.  '*  We  had  not  viewed 
it  long,"  they  continue,  "  before  we  observed  the  eastern 
part  of  it  had  settled  so  low,  as  actually  to  be  between 
us  and  the  highland  on  the  north  side  of  White  River, 
at  the  distance  from  us,  perhaps,  of  about  one  mile  and 
a  half.  The  meteor,  we  apprehended,  must  have  been 
nearly  perpendicuhur  to  Wldte  River,  and  distant  about 
half  a  mile." 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  phenomena 
respecting  these  lights  as  they  show  themselves  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  know  very  little  of  those  which  ap- 
pear about  the  south  pole.  They  presented  themselves 
to  Captain  Cook,  when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  lati- 
tude 68^.  They  consisted  of  long  columns  of  a  clear 
white  light,  shooting  up  from  the  horizon  to  the  eastward, 
almost  to  the  zenith,  and  gradually  spreading  ever  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  sky.  These  columns  were 
sometimes  bent  sideways  at  their  upper  extremities, 
and  though  in  most  respects  similar  to  the  northern 
lights,  yet  they  differed  from  them  in  being  always  of  a 
whitish  colour. 

We  have  already  been  so  long  occupied  with  this  de- 
tail of  facts,  that  we  have  now  little  space  left  to  discuss 
the  opinions  that  have  been  proposed  in  explanation  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  phenomenon.  According 
to  Dr  Halley,  the  northern  lights  proceed  from  sul- 
phureous, self-luminous  vapours,  that  rise  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  According  to  Euler,  they  are  the 
reflection  of  the  sun*s  light  from  particles  of  the  con- 
densed polar  atmosphere,  carried  off  to  the  distance  of  i 
thousand  miles,  or  more,  from  the  earth,  by  the  impnlje 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  are  of  the  nature  of  a  comet's 
tail.  According  to  Mai  ran,  who  wrote  a  full  treatise 
on  this  subject,  they  are  portions  of  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere driven  from  the  earth's  equator  toward  the  pola 
by  the  centrifiigal  force,  and  consist  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  zc^iacal  light.  According  to  Monge,  the/ 
are  light  clouds  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  that 
have  undergone  several  reflections  successively  from  dif- 
ferent strata  of  clouds.  None  of  these  hypotheses  fur- 
nishes any  explanation  of  the  motions  of  the  magnttic 
needle  which  are  observed  to  attend  an  aurora,  or  of  the 
regular  rainbow-like  arches,  which  cross  the  magnetic 
meridian  at  right  angles,  or  of  the  noises  that  are  so  well 
attested,  and  so  remarkable,  particularly  in  high  lati- 
tudes. 

According  to  Klrwan,  these  lights  arise  from  the 
combustion  of  hydrogen  gas  set  on  fire  by  electricity. 
According  to  Mr  Libes,  they  are  the  fumes  of  nitric 
acid  or  nitrous  acid,  formed  In  the  atmosphere  by  th« 
union  of  oxigen  and  azote.  Each  of  these  supposition^, 
if  indeed  it  would  account  for  the  noises  that  are  htv^, 
fails  of  giving  any  solution  of  the  magnetic  phenomem 
of  the  aurora  borealis. 

The  most  plausible  theory  seems  to  be  that  whirh 
gives  to  the  northern  and  southeni  lights  an  electric&l 
origin.  The  appearance  of  the  light  itself  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  produced  by  sending  the  eiertri<^ 
fluid  through  a  portion  of  air  rarefied  to  tlie  same  drgre« 
as  that  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
rapidity  of  the  motions  that  are  observed  in  the  light 
and  beautiful  streams  that  play  from  the  horizon  to  the 
zenith,  and  dart  through  this  space  in  a  few  secoiKls 
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(U7S,  di«d,  at  last,  of  a  good  old  age;  and 
that  fail  widow  oontinaed  for  half  a  day  to 
deplore  his  loss,  with  great  fidelity,  before  she 
admitted  a  seoond  husbawL 

The  meteors  of  the  day,  in  these  countries, 
are  not  less  extraordinary  than  those  of  the 
night :  mock  suns  are  often  reflected  upon  an 
opposite  cloud ;  and  the  ignorant  spectator 
fancies  that  there  are  often  three  or  four  real 
sans  in  the  firmament  at  the  same  time.  In 
this  splendid  appearance  the  real  sun  is  always 
readily  known  by  its  superior  brightness, 
every  reflection  being  seen  with  diminished 
iplendour.  The  solar  rainbow  there,  is  often 
seen  different  from  ours.  Instead  of  a  pleas. 
ing  variety  of  colours,  it  appears  of  a  pale 
white,  edged  with  a  stripe  of  dusky  yellow  : 

iiuirvn  to  no  power  with  which  we  ara  acquainted  ao 
well  u  to  electricity.     The  nistUiig  noises,  so  irrecon- 
dleiLle  with  other  hjpothese;!,  have  been  expresslj  com- 
pared, without  reference  to  any  theory,  to  those  which 
fttteod  the  passage  of  electricity  through  the  air.     It  is 
i^ed,  how  the  electric  fluid  is  accumulated  at  the  poles? 
We  answer,  it  may  be  carried  there  in  vapour  that  rises 
froa  the  neighbouring  seas,  just  as  it  is  carried  into  the 
Deigbbouring  parts  of  our  atmosphere ;  when  this  Tapour 
is  precipitated  in  rain  and  snow,  the  electricity  it  con- 
tiined  is  prereftted  from  diffusing  itself  through  the 
nrth,  on  acoouut  of  the  ice  which  covers  these  regions, 
ind  which,  with  the  degree  of  cold  that  proTails  there, 
heeones  a  non-conductor.     The  electricity,  therefore, 
Mng  prevented  from  finding  its  equilibrium  through 
tlie  earth,  will,  wnen  ccndeosed  to  a  certain  degree,  re- 
store itself  by  forcing  a  passage  through  the  higher  parts 
of  (be  atmosphere 

It  is  moreover  believed  by  some  philosopherSy  that  an 
eitmnely  subtile  elastic  fluid,  of  a  ferruginous  nature, 
or  It  least  such  as  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  mag- 
BcUetUj,  exists  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere ; 
thst  this  fluid  is  collected  into  parallel  cylindrical  beams 
tnd  horizDiital  rings  by  virtue  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
aiid  tliat  the  beams  and  rings  are  preserved  in  their  due 
brm  and  positioo,  and  distinct  from  each  other,  by  their 
msgnetic  attraction.     This  fluid  is  supposed  to  be  an 
imperfect  conductor  of  electricity.     When  the  electri- 
^^  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  Is  disturbed, 
it  is  luppoiMj  that  the  electric  fluid  runs  along  these 
betms  aud  rings  from  one  part  of  the  atmosphere  to 
^ofAn  to  restore  the  equilibrum.     The  reason  why  the 
ditAue  flashes  succeed  the  more  intense  light  of  the 
^Q»  is,  it  is  thought,  because  the  electricity  disperses 
^elementary  particles  of  the  beams  in  some  degree, 
vhlrh  coUect  again  after  the  electric  circulation  has 
<^«d.    Henre  too  the  reason  of  the  fluctuations  of  the 
"tt^neiic  needle  on  the  earth's  surface,  while  the  mag- 
netism of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  tiius 
fcfccted. 

The  streamers  seem  to  converge  toward  a  point  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  zenith;  and  sometimes  appar- 
ently meet,  forming,  as  we  have  said,  what  is  calkd  a 
crown.  This  point  is  that  toward  which  the  dipping 
w«dle  is  directed ;  and  the  convergency  is  a  mere  pcr- 
•pectire  efiect,  like  tlie  convergency  of  rows  of  trees,  of 
piHin,  or  of  lights  on  a  long  street  or  bridge.  The  same 
pbenomena  are  perceived  also  in  the  rays  rf  the  sun  issu- 
ing It  a  small  opening  in  a  cloud.  The  apparent  point 
«  meeting  are  the  most  distant  point,  and  the  seemingly 
>><v  approach  is  the  simple  and  necessary  eflbct  of 
greater  distance.  The  whole  form  of  th^  sky  indeed, 
^  of  eteiy  thing  that  is  painted  on  the  celestial 


the  whole  being  reflected  from  the  bosom  of 
a  froxen  doud.^ 

But  of  all  the  meteors  which  mock  the  im- 
agiuation  with  an  appearance  of  reality,  those 
strange  illusions  that  are  seen  there,  in  fine 
serene  weather,  are  the  most  extraordinary  and 
entertaining.  "  Nothing/  says  Crantz,  '*  erer 
surprised  roe  more,  than  on  a  fine  warm  sum- 
mer's day,  to  perceive  the  islands  that  lie  four 
leagues  west  of  our  shore,  potting  on  a  form 
quite  different  from  what  they  are  known  to 
have.  As  I  stood  gazing  upon  them,  they 
appeared  at  first  infinitely  greater  than  what 
they  naturally  are ;  and  seemed  as  if  I  viewed 
them  through  a  large  magnifying  glass.  They 
were  not  thus  only  made  larger,  but  brought 
nearer  to  me.     I  plainly  described  every  stone 


vault,  is  an  optical  deception.  The  streams,  therefore, 
that  seem  tapering  and  tending  more  and  more  to  a 
point,  as  they  ascmd,  are  to  be  considered  as  cylindri- 
cal and  parallel  beams  that  have  the  same  position  as  the 
magnetic  dipping  needle.  This  circumstaiicey  more- 
over, comes  in  aid  of  what  has  already  bceo  said  as  to 
the  source  of  electricity  that  is  supposed  to  pass  along 
the  columns  of  magnetic  particles.  The  diflerent  strata 
of  the  atmosphere  are  found  to  be  in  diflerent  states  of 
electricity,  the  vitreous  or  posiUve  electricity  increasing 
as  we  ascend.  Hence  toward  the  poles,  where  the  col- 
umns, or  dipping  needle,  is  most  perpendicular,  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  column  are  in  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
that  difler  most  in  their  electrical  states;  whereas  iu 
approaching  the  equator,  we  find  the  magnetic  columns 
more  and  more  tending  to  a  horizontal  posiUon,  and  con- 
sequently  less  likely  to  afibrd  a  passage  to  the  electric 
fluid,  since  the  extremities,  in  this  case,  will  fall  into 
strata  of  the  atmosphere  that  difler  less  in  their  state  of 
electricity.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  good  deal  iu 
this  theory  that  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved, 
and  a  good  deal  that  still  remains  unexplained. 

^  The  cause  of  the  variety  of  colours  exhibited  by  the 
rainbow,  was  not  understood  until  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
demonstrated  the  composition  of  light.  It  Is  now  known 
that  a  single  white  solar  beam  consists  of  several  difler- 
ent coloured  rays,. which,  combined  together,  produce 
the  white  light.  According  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  dis- 
covery, there  are  seven  primary  rays,  of  the  following 
colours:  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet. 
But  recently  Sir  David  Brewster  has  shown  that  four  of 
these  seven  coloured  rays  are  compounded  of  the  three 
others.  Thus  the  intermixture  of  the  red  and  yellow 
rays  produces  the  orange-coloured  ray — the  combination 
of  the  yellow  and  blue  produces  the  intermediate  green— 
and  the  combination  of  the  red  with  the  blue  produces 
the  indigo  and  violet  rays.  Properly  speaking,  there- 
fore, there  are  only  threo  primary  rays  in  a  sunbeam  — 
the  red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  and  these,  by  certain  degrees 
of  intermixture,  produce  the  seven  distinct  colours 
referred  to  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  is  elsewhere 
shown  that  a  cloud  consists  of  a  vast  number  of  watery 
globules,  which  float  together  in  the  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere. When  such  a  cloud  opposite  the  sun  is  fall- 
ing in  rain,  tlie  spectator,  having  his  back  tunied  to  tiie 
sun,  beholds  a  reflticted  arch  of  light  of  many  hues:  for 
the  white  rays  of  light,  having  been  decomposed  by  the 
watery  globules,  exhibit  these  varied  colours.  S>ome- 
times,  instead  of  forming  a  complete  semicircle,  spanning 
the  azure  vault,  only  a  part,  or  segment,  of  the  arch  ap- 
pears. Not  unfrequently  two  rainbows  are  seen  at  tlie 
same  time,  and  as  many  as  six,  seven,  and  oven  eight, 
I  have  been  simultaneously  observed.    The  rainbows  of 
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upon  the  laiid,  and  all  the  furrows  filled  with 
ice,  as  if  I  stood  close  by.  When  this  Ulu. 
iiori  had  lasted  for  a  while,  the  prospect  seemed 
to  break  up,  and  a  new  scei^e  of  wonder  to 
present  itself.  The  island  seemed  to  trayel 
to  the  shore,  and  represented  a  wood,  or  a 
tali  cut  hedge.  The  scene  then  shifted,  and 
showed  the  appearance  of  all  sorts  of  curious 
Bgures ;  as  ships  with  sails,  streamers,  and 
flags  ;  antioue  elevated  castles,  with  decayed 
turrets :  and  a  thousand  forms,  for  which  fancy 
found  a  resemblance  in  nature.  When  the 
eye  had  been  satisfied  with  gazing,  the  whole 
^roup  of  riches  seemed  to  rise  in  air,  and  at 
length  vanish  into  nothing.  At  such  times 
the  weather  is  quite  serene  and  clear;  but 
compressed  with  such  subtile  vapours,  as  it 
is  in  very  hot  weather ;  and  these  appearing 
between  the  eye  and  the  object,  give  it  all  that 
variety  of  appearances  which  glasses  of  dif- 
ferent refrangibilites  would  have  done."  Mr 
Crantz  observes,  that  commonly  a  couple  of 
hours  afterwards  a  gentle  west  wind  and  a 
visible  mist  follow,  which  put  an  end  to  this 
iunu  naturm. 

It  were  easy  to  swell  this  catalogue  of 
meteors  with  the  names  of  many  others,  both 
in  our  own  climate  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.     Such  as   falling   stars ,^   which   are 


Greenluid  tre  frequently  of  a  pale  white,  fringed  with  a 
brownish  jellow;  arising  from  the  nyn  oi  the  sun  being 
reflected  from  a  frozen  cloud.  In  Iceland  it  is  called 
the  Bridge  of  the  Gods;  and  the  ScandinaTians  gave  it 
for  a  guardian  a  being  called  Heindaller.  They  sup- 
posed it  to  connect  heaven  with  earth.  Ulloa  and  Bou. 
guer  describe  circular  rainbows,  which  are  frequently 
seen  on  the  mountains,  rising  above  Quito,  in  the  Icing- 
dom  of  Peru ;  while  Edward  asserts,  that  a  rainbow  was 
seen  near  London,  caused  by  the  exhalations  of  that  city, 
after  the  sun  had  set  more  than  twenty  minutes.  Rain- 
bows are  occasionally  produced  by  the  moon's  rays  being 
In  like  manner  reflected  and  refracted  from  a  falling 
cloud  ;  but  such  rainbows  are  not  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  the  arch  they  form  is  generally  very  pale 
and  indistinct.  The  rays  of  the  sun  ^ling  on  the  spi-ay 
of  billows,  or  on  the  vapours  of  vast  cataracts,  produce 
frequently  the  appearance  of  rainbows.  This,  amidst  all 
its  terrors  and  sublimity,  throws  a  kind  of  f(;arful  beauty 
on  the  waters  of  Niagara. 

>  In  the  <  Annuaire,'  a  French  almanac,  for  18S6,  M. 
Arago,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  has  the  following 
observations  on  /aUing  or  shooting  stars.  These  phe- 
nomena (he  says)  which  have  often  been  considered  un- 
worthy of  investigation,  and  regarded  simply  as  atmos- 
pheric meteors  originating  in  the  inflammation  of  a 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  have,  in  consequence  of  recent 
observations,  become  objects  of  greater  attention  among 
men  of  science.  Previous  theories  limited  their  place 
in  the  heavens  to  our  own  atmosphere ;  but  from  observa- 
tions made  at  Breslau,  and  other  places,  by  Professor 
Brandos  and  several  of  his  pupils,  the  height  of  some 
shooting  stars  has  been  calculated  at  500  English  miles; 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  move  not  less  than  thirty-six 
miles  in  a  second,  which  is  nearly  double  the  rate  <tf  the 
uarth's  motion  round  the  sun.  If  a  reduction  be  made 
to  one-half  of  this  rate  per  second,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  illosion  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  the 


thought  to  be  no  more  than  onctuoos  vapoars, 
raised  from  the  ear&  to  small  heights,  and 
continuing  to  shine  till  that  matter  which  first 
raised  and  supported  them,  being  burnt  out, 

real  motion  would  be  eighteen  miles  per  second,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  earth,  would  still  be  moro  rapid 
than  that  of  any  of  the  principal  bodies  of  our  system. 
In  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  ascertain  Ute 
apparent  direction  in  which  shooting  stars  usually  move, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  although  they  become  tg. 
nited  in  our  atmosphere,  they  come  from  beyond  it. 
It  is  singular  that  their  general  direction  should  be  eon- 
trary  to  that  in  which  the  earth  moTes  in  Its  annoal 
orbit ;  and  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  Inferencvs 
already  deduced  should  be  corrected  or  confirmed  by  a 
greater  number  of  observations.  We  think  that  the 
officers  of  the  watch  on  board  the  Bonite,  (a  French  ves- 
sel  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,)  should  be  invited,  during 
their  voyage  of  discovery,  to  note  the  hour  of  the  appear- 
ance of  each  shooting  star.  Its  angular  height  above  the 
horiaon,  and  especially  the  direction  in  which  It  moves. 
In  referring  these  meteors  to  the  principal  stars  of  the 
constellations  which  they  traverse,  the  diflerent  qneslioos 
here  raised  can  be  easily  settled. 

The  means  of  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  luminous  projectiles  observed  in  America 
in  the  night  of  November  I2th,  and  13th,  18SS,  are  not 
▼ery  satis&ctory,  unless  It  be  assumed  that,  besides  the 
planetary  bodies  which  revolve  round  the  sun,  there  aie 
myriads  of  smaller  bodies  which  only  become  visible  at 
the  moment  when  they  come  within  our  atmosphere  and 
assume  a  meteoric  appearance ;  and  that  these  asterotdes 
(to  use  tbe  term  which  Herschel  formerly  applied  to 
Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta)  move  in  groups;  and 
that  they  move  singly  also.  A  careful  observation  d 
shooting  stars  is  the  only  means  of  enlightening  us  on 
this  curious  subject. 

The  shooting  stars  In  America,  to  which  allusion  faai 
been  made,  were  observed  In  1833.  They  succeeded 
each  other  at  such  short  intervals  that  it  was  impossible 
to  count  them ;  and  the  most  moderate  calculations  fixed 
their  number  at  hundreds  of  thousands.  They  were  lo 
numerous,  and  showed  themselves  In  so  many  quarters 
of  the  heavens  at  the  same  time,  that  the  attempu  to 
estimate  them  were  only  rough  guesses.  At  the  Ob- 
servatory at  Boston  their  number  was  considered  u 
equal  one-half  of  the  flakes  which  fill  the  air  in  an  ordi- 
nary h]\  of  snow.  When  their  numbers  were  dlmioish- 
ing,  650  stars  were  counted  In  fifteen  minutes,  in  a 
circumscribed  part  of  the  heaTons,  which  did  not  com- 
prise a  tenth  part  of  the  visible  horinn ;  and  th^  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
seen,  which  was  at  least  866 ;  and  if  the  whole  hemis- 
phere could  have  been  surveyed  by  one  observer,  the 
number  seen  would  have  been  8060,  or  36,640  per 
hour.  As  the  phenomena  continued  more  than  seven 
hours,  the  number  of  shooting  stare  Tislble  at  Boston 
was  upwards  of  240,000;  and  it  should  be  recollected 
that  the  basis  of  this  calculation  vras  taken  when  the  in- 
tensity of  the  phenomenon  was  diminishing.  It  was 
visible  along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Nortb 
America,  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hali&x,  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  sunrise,  and  in  some  placet 
in  full  daylight,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All 
these  meteore  came  from  the  same  point  of  the  heavensi 
viz.  y  of  Leo,  and  those  which  were  seen  elsewhere  was 
the  effect  of  the  earth's  movement  which  caused  an  ap- 
parent alteretion  in  the  position  of  this  star.  The  abore 
facts  are  certainly  very  curious,  but  the  following  are  not 
less  so. 

The  shooting  stare  observed  In  the  United  States  ap- 
peared in  the  night  of  the  12th  and  ISth  of  November. 
In  1709  a  similar  phenomenon  was  observed  in  America 
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thej  fall  back  again  to  the  earth  with  extin- 
guiahed  flame.  Burning  spears,  which  are  a 
peculiar  kind  of  aurora  borealis  ;  bloody  rains, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  excrements  of  an  in. 
sect,  that  at  that  time  has  been  raised  into  the 
air.  Showers  of  stones,  fishes,  and  iyy.ber- 
ries,  at  first,  no  doubt,  raised  into  the  air  by 
tempests  in  one  country,  and  falling  at  some 
considerable  distance,  in  the  manner  of  rain, 
to  astonish  another.*     But  omitting  these,  of 

k.M.  de  Humboldt,  in  Greenland  bj  the  Morayian 
Brethren,  and  in  GennaDy  by  yaiious  individuals;  and 
the  period  of  its  appearance  was  also  the  night  of  the  ISth 
ind  i:ith  of  NoTember.  In  1832,  in  Europe  and  some 
parts  of  Asia,  the  phenomenon  was  witnessed;  and  the 
dite  wu  still  the  night  of  Uie  12th  and  ISth  of  Novem- 
ber. This  identity  of  dates  induces  us  to  urge  upon  our 
joung  seamen  the  task  of  observing  with  attention  the 
appetnnees  In  the  firmajnent  between  the  10th  and  15th 
(^November.  Since  my  report  has  been  read  to  the 
trtdemy,  M.  Berard,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  officers 
of  the  French  marine,  has  favoured  me  with  the  sub- 
joioed  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  brig  Loiret,  which 
be  commands: — '*  The  18th  of  November,  1831,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning*  the  sky  being  perfectly  cloudless, 
tad  a  copleos  dew  falling,  we  have  seen  a  number  of 
■hooting  stars  and  luminous  meteors  of  great  dimensions. 
During  upwards  of  three  hours  more  than  two  per  min- 
ute were  seen.  One  of  these  meteors,  which  appeared 
in  the  xenith,  left  an  immense  train  from  east  to  west 
lilte  a  luminous  band,  and  in  it  many  of  the  colours  of 
theniabow  were  distinctly  visible;  its  breadth  was  equal 
to  ooe-half  of  the  moon's  diameter,  and  the  light  which 
it  gave  did  not  disappeM*  for  six  minutes.  We  were  on 
tbe  coast  of  Spain  near  Carthagena." 

On  tbe  13th  of  November,  1835,  a  large  and  brilliant 
meteor  fell  near  Belley*  in  the  department  of  the  Ain, 
tnd  set  fire  to  a  &rm-yard.  In  the  same  night  of  the 
13th  of  November  a  shooting  star,  larger  and  more  bril- 
liant than  Jupiter,  was  observed  at  Lille  by  M.  Dele- 
ttnne.  It  left  on  its  passage  a  shower  of  sparks  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  follow  a  sky-rocket. 

The  &cta  we  have  now  given  confirm  more  and  more 
t^  exigence  of  a  zone  composed  of  myriads  of  small 
indies,  whose  orbits  come  within  the  limits  of  the  earth's 
(TiipUc  every  year  between  the  11th  and  13th  of  No- 
reraber.  This  is  a  new  planetary  world  which  begins 
to  open  to  us.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  how 
iugfaly  important  it  is  to  ascertain  if  other  masses  of  as- 
teroides  do  not  come  within  the  earth's  ecliptic  at  other 
pemU  than  that  which  it  reaches  about  the  I2th  of  No- 
vember.  It  is  desirable  to  make  observations  between 
Um  SOUi  and  24th  of  April,  as  well  as  in  November ;  for 
|o  1803,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  I  believe,  from  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  three,  shooting  stars  were  seen  in 
fcQ  directions  in  such  great  numbers,  in  Virginia  and 
Mteaehusetts,  as  to  be  compared  to  a  shower  of  sky- 
roekets.  Messier  states  that  on  the  17th  of  June,  1777, 
^'•S'dj  noon,  he  saw  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  a  very 
|vge  Dumber  of  black  globules  pass  over  the  sun's  disc. 
Vere  not  these  globules  also  asteroTdes? 

*  Mr  Howard,  an  able  English  chemist,  was  among 
JM  first  to  prosecute  the  study  of  meteorolites.  He  col- 
lected specimens  of  stones  which  had  &llen  at  different 
|inies,  tnd  in  various  places.  His  researches  led  to  the 
inportant  conclusion,  that  they  are  all  composed  of  the 
*«»  principles,  and  in  nearly  the  same  proportions, 
^his  remarkable  circumstance  has  since  been  proved  by 
w  inveetigaUons  of  philosophers  of  the  highest  authority, 
J«  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  A  thin  crust,  of  a 
w«p  black  colour,  covers  the  whole  of  them.     They 


which  wc  know  little  more  than  whut  is  thus 
briefly  mentioned,  I  will  conclude  this  chap* 
ter  with  the  description  of  a  water-spout :  a 
most  surprising  phenomenon,  not  less  dreadful 
to  mariners  than  astonishing  to  the  observer 
of  nature. 

These  spouts  are  seen  very  commonly  in 
the  tropical  seas,  and  sometimes  in  our  own. 
Those  seen  by  Tournefort,  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean.  he  has  described  as  follows  :  "  The  first 


hare  no  gloss,  and  the  surface  is  roughened  with  small 
asperities.  When  broken,  they  are  internally  of  a  grey- 
ish colour,  and  are  of  a  granulated  texture,  amon^ 
which,  four  diflerent  substances  can  be  discovered  by  a 
lens.  Those  which  occur  most  frequently  vary  from 
the  siae  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pea.  'They  aro  of  a 
greyish  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  brown;  opaque, 
with  a  little  lustre,  and  capable  of  giving  faint  sparks 
with  steel.  The  second  kind  is  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
and  black  when  powdered.  A  third  consists  of  small 
particles  of  iron,  in  a  perfectly  metallic  state.  From 
the  presence  of  these,  the  maaa  possesses  the  quality  of 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The  fourth  is  in  general 
of  an  earthy  consistence,  and  crumbles  when  prened  be* 
tween  the  fingers.  These  bodies  aro  composed  of  iron 
and  nickel,  both  in  a  metallic  and  oxidised  state ;  sul. 
phur,  silex  (an  earth,)  magpesia,  and  about  one  per  cent, 
of  chrome. 

The  chronicles  of  almost  every  age  and  countiy  record 
the  fall  of  these  bodies.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese 
noted  down  with  great  care  every  thing  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  these  extraordinary  phenomena.  The 
Chinese  actually  made  catalogues  of  tht-m,  beiioTing 
they  were  connected  with  contemporary  events.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  laughing  at  this  oriental  superstition, 
since  there  were  not  wanting,  half  a  century  ago,  philo- 
sophera  in  enlightened  Europe,  who  declared  the  im. 
possibility  of  stones  falling  from  the  atmosphere  at  all. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  antiquity  is  that 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History.  This  stone 
fell  near  Egospotamos,  in  Thrace,  about  465  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Pliny  informs  us  that  it  was  still 
shown  in  his  day,  and  that  it  was  the  sise  of  a  cart,  and 
of  a  burnt  colour.  The  Greeks  beliered  it  to  have  fallen 
from  the  sun,  and  that  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras  had 
predicted  the  exact  period  when  it  should  arrive  on  the 
earth's  surface.  According  to  the  historians  who  have 
recorded  the  event,  its  fall  was  preceded  by  a  meteoric 
appearance  of  a  very  unusual  character.  We  are  told 
that  a  large  fiery  body,  like  a  cloud  of  flame,  careered 
through  the  heavens  with  a  vague  uncertain  motion. 
By  its  violent  agitation,  several  fragments  were  projected 
from  it  in  Tarioiis  directions,  sweeping  with  the  velocity 
of  '*  shot  stars  down  the  troubled  sky.  On  examining 
it  after  its  fall,  no  trace  of  combustible  matter  was  found, 
and  the  stone,  although  large,  did  not  at  all  correspond 
to  tbe  dimensions  ol  the  meteor.  Various  other  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  fall  of  metemc  stones  in 
ancient  times,  but  we  prefer  giving  an  account  of  the 
better  authenticated  cases  which  belong  to  a  modern 
date. 

On  the  7th  of  November  1492,  between  eleven  o'clock 
and  noon,  there  arose  a  furious  storm  at  Ensisheim,  a 
town  of  France.  The  sky  was  inlaid  with  sheeted 
flame,  and  loud  thunder  "pealed  in  the  blood-red 
heaven."  We  are  told  by  a  contemporary  that  there 
were  also  other  sounds  of  a  strange  confused  description ; 
these  probably  arose  from  the  rapfd  passage  of  the  falling 
body  through  the  atmosphere.  In  the  midst  of  this 
**  hurtling  in  the  air,"  a  large  stone  was  seen  to  fall  in 
a  fieU  of  wheat;  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  to 
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of  these/'  eays  this  great  botanist,  **that  we 
saw,  was  about  a  musket  shot  from  our  ship. 
There  we  perceived  the  water  begin  to  boil, 
and  to  rise  about  a  foot  above  its  level.     The 

have  sunk  between  five  and  six  feet  into  the  ground ; 
its  weight  was  al)out  860  lbs.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the 
times,  this  event  was  lUMisidered  an  indubitable  miracle, 
and  the  meteorolfte  was  accordingly,  by  order  of  the 
king,  suspended  In  the  church  of  Ensisheim,  all  persons 
being  prohibited  from  touching  it.  At  all  events,  this 
was  a  wise  prohibition,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  its 
preservation.  It  is  now  in  the  library  at  Colmar,  but 
iuM  been  reduced  in  weight  to  150  lbs. 

The  celebrated  Gassendi  informs  us,  that,  on  the  89th 
November  1637,  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  while  the  sky 
was  perfectly  serene  and  transparent,  he  saw  a  flaming 
stone,  apparently  about  four  feet  diameter,  fall  on  Mount 
Vaision,  an  eminence  situated  between  the  small  to^vns 
of  Peme  and  Guillaumes,  in  Provence.  This  stone  was 
encircled  with  a  sone  of  various  colours,  like  a  rainbow, 
and  accompanied  in  its  fall  with  a  noise  resembling  the 
discharge  of  artillery.  It  was  of  a  dark  metallic  colour, 
extremely  hard,  and  59  lbs.  in  weight. 

In  June  1668,  two  stones,  one  of  which  weighed  300, 
and  the  other  800  lbs.,  fell  near  Verona.  The  event 
took  place  during  the  night,  and  when  the  weather  was 
fterfecUy  serene  and  mild.  They  appeared  to  be  all  on 
fira,  descending  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  with  a  tre- 
mendous noise.  The  phenomenon  was  witnessed  by  a 
great  number  of  people,  who,  when  the  sounds  had  ceased, 
and  their  courage  sufficiently  re-established,  ventured  to 
approach  these  celestial  deposits,  and  found  that  they  had 
formed  a  ditch,  with  such  a  velocity  and  force  had  they 
descended  from  the  hearens. 

In  July  1790,  another  case  occurred  at  Barbotan,  a 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Bourdeaux,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Lomet,  a  respectable  citizen  who  witnessed 
the  phenomenon: — "  It  was  a  very  bright  fire-ball,  lumi- 
nous as  the  sun,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  balloon,  and, 
after  inspiring  the  inhabitants  with  consternation,  burst, 
and  disappeared.  A  few  days  after,  some  peasants 
brought  stones,  which  they  said  fell  from  the  meteor ; 
but  the  philosophers  to  whom  they  offered  them  laughed 
at  their  assertions  as  fiibulous.  The  peasants  would 
have  now  more  reasons  to  laugh  at  the  philosophers.'' 
So  they  would.  Monsieur  Lomet.  One  of  these  stones, 
fifteen  inches  In  diameter,  broke  through  the  roof  of  a 
cottage,  and  killed  a  herdsman  and  a  bullock.  After 
reading  the  above  statement,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
wondering  at  the  slow  belief  of  philosophers  as  to  the 
heavenly  origin  of  these  stones.  Where  was  the  body 
to  come  from,  a  body  of  the  dimensions  described, 
which  was  capable  of  breaking  through  the  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage, and  committing  sucli  deadly  havoc,  if  it  did  not 
come  from  the  atmosphere,  ay,  and  from  an  immense 
height  too? 

The  following  shower  of  meteorolites  Is  not  only  re- 
markable in  itself,  but  because,  though  slighted  by  many 
eminent  philosophers  at  the  time,  it  ultimately  led  to 
the  conversion  of  most  of  them.  This  phenomenon  oc- 
curred in  August  1790,  near  Juillac,  a  small  town  of 
France.  It  is  described,  amongst  others,  by  two  credible 
witnesses  nearly  as  follows: — About  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  while  the  air  was  calm  and  the  sky  cloudless, 
they  found  themselves  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  pale, 
clear  light,  which  obscured  that  of  the  moon,  though 
then  nearly  full.  On  looking  up,  they  observed,  almost 
in  the  zenith,  a  fire-ball,  in  sIm  exceeding  the  diameter 
of  the  moon,  with  a  tail  five  or  six  times  longer  than 
itself,  which  gradually  tapered  to  a  point,  the  latter  ap- 
proaching to  blood-red,  though  the  rest  of  the  meteor 
was  of  a  pale  white.  It  proceeded  with  amazing  velocity 
from  south  to  north,  and  In  two  seconds  split  into  poi- 


water  was  agitated  and  whitish  ;  and  abore 
its  surface  there  seemed  to  stand  a  smoke,  soch 
as  might  be  imagined  to  come  from  wet  straw 
before  it  begins  to  blaze.     It  made  a  sort  of 

tions  of  considerable  size,  like  the  fngmenta  of  a  InirEting 
bomb.  Two  or  three  minutes  after,  a  dreadfid  ezplosioo 
was  heard,  like  the  simultaneous  firing  of  several  piece« 

of  ordnance.  The  concussion  of  the  atmo^here  sbr^ 
the  windows  in  their  frames,  and  threw  down  bo«i9eljc  r< 
utensils  from  their  shelves:  but  there  was  no  sensiMe 
motion  felt  under  foot.  The  sound  continued  ktr  aoow 
time,  and  was  prolonged  in  echoes  for  fifty  miles  akme 
the  mountain  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  At  the  same  time 
a  strong  sulphurous  smell  was  diflused  in  the  atmo«phere. 
The  fragments  of  the  exploded  meteor  were  found  scat- 
tered in  a  circular  space  of  about  two  miles  in  diametrr. 
Some  of  them  weighed  eighteen  or  twenty,  and  a  Usw,  it 
Is  said,  even  fifty  pounds. 

We  pass  over  several  interesting  details  of  these  phe- 
nomena, and  proceed  to  notice  the  great  shower  of  stunes 
which  fell  at  Aigle,  in  Normandy,  in  April  180S.  The 
best  account  is  Uiat  given  by  Biot,  the  celebrated  Frenrb 
philosopher,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Institute  of  France 
to  proceed  to  Aigle,  and  collect  all  the  information  pos. 
sible  upon  the  subject.  He  says — "  On  Tuesday,  6lii 
Flor^al,  year  11  (April  26,  1803,)  about  one  o'clock 
p.  M.,  the  weather  being  serene,  there  was  observed 
from  Caen,  Pont  d*Audemer,  and  the  environs  of 
Alen9on,  Falaise,  and  Vemeull,  a  fiery  globe,  of  a  vefj 
brilliant  splendour,  and  which  moved  Sn  the  atmosphere 
with  great  rapidity.  Some  moments  after,  there  was 
heard  at  TAigle,  and  in  the  environs  of  that  town,  in  tbe 
extent  of  more  than  SO  leagues  in  every  direction,  a 
violent  explosion,  which  lasted  five  or  six  minutes.  At 
first  there  were  three  or  four  reports,  like  those  of  a  cso. 
non,  followed  by  a  kind  of  discharge  which  resembled 
the  firing  of  musketry;  after  which  there  was  heard  %. 
dreadful  rumbling,  like  the  beating  of  a  drum.  Tbe  lir 
vras  calm,  and  the  sky  serene,  except  a  few  clouds,  such 
as  are  frequently  observed.  This  noise  proceeded  (nan 
a  small  cloud  which  had  a  rectangular  form,  the  largest 
side  being  In  a  direction  from  east  to  west.  It  appeared 
motionless  all  the  time  that  the  phenomenon  lasted;  but 
the  vapours  of  which  it  was  composed  were  projected 
momentarily  from  different  sides,  by  the  eflect  of  tbe 
successive  explosions.  This  cloud  was  about  half  » 
league  to  the  north-north-west  of  the  town  of  TAigle. 
It  was  at  a  great  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  for  tbe 
inhabitants  of  two  hamlets,  a  league  distant  from  evh 
other,  saw  it  at  the  same  time  above  their  heads.  lu 
the  whole  canton  over  which  this  cloud  was  suspended, 
there  was  heard  a  hissing  noise,  like  that  of  a  stone  dis- 
charged from  a  sling,  and  a  great  many  mineral  masse? 
exactly  similar  to  those  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
meteor-stonet  were  seen  to  fall.  The  district  in  whirh 
these  masses  were  projected  forms  an  elliptical  extent  of 
about  two  leagues  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  one  in 
breadth,  tbe  greatest  dimension  being  in  a  directitn 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  forming  a  dedinaiion  d 
about  22  degrees.  This  direction,  which  the  meteor 
must  have  followed,  is  exactly  that  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  which  is  a  remarkable  result  Tbe  greatest 
of  these  stones  fell  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  tbe 
large  axis  of  the  ellipse,  the  middle-sized  in  the  centre, 
and  the  smaller  at  the  other  extremity.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  largest  fell  first,  as  might  naturally  be 
supposed.  The  largest  of  all  those  that  fell  weighs  scveii- 
teen  pounds  and  a  half.  The  smallest  which  I  have  seen 
weighs  about  two  grot  (a  thousandth  part  of  the  last) 
The  number  of  all  those  which  fell  is  certainly  above  two 
or  three  thousand." 

In  the  same  month  and  year  as  the  preceding  fall,  a 
fire-ball  struck  the  White  Bull  inn,  at  East  Nortoin  ia 
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roonnnring  soand,  like  that  of  a  torrent  heard 
at  a  distance^  mixed,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
hissing  noiae  like  that  of  a  serpent ;  shortly 
after  we  perceived  a  column  of  this  smoke  rise 
up  to  the  clouds,  at  the  same  time  whirling 
about  with  great  rapidity.  It  appeared  to  be 
as  thick  as  one's  finger ;  and  the  former  sonnd 
still  continued.  When  this  disappeared,  after 
lasting  for  about  eight  minutes,  upon  turn- 
ing to  the  oppoaite  quarter  of  the  sky,  we 
perceiyed  another,  which  began  in  the  manner 
of  the  former ;  presently  after,  a  third  ap* 
peared  in  the  west;  and  instantly  beside  it 
still  another  arose.  The  most  distant  of  these 
three  could  not  be  above  a  musket- shot  from 
the  ship.  They  all  continued  like  so  many 
heaps  of  wet  straw  set  on  fire,  that  continued 
to  smoke,  and  to  make  the  same  noise  as 
before.  We  soon  after  perceived  each,  with 
its  respective  canal,  mounting  up  in  the  clouds, 

Englind,  and  left  behind  it  several  meteoric  fragments. 
Exactly  twelve  mootha  after  the  above,  a  stone  fell  ivith 
a  loud  hissing  noise  at  Fossil,  near  Glasgow.  In  1810, 
»  frtat  stone  fell  at  Shahabad,  in  India.  It  burned  five 
filtefes,  and  killed  several  people. 

Soeh  are  a  few  instances  or  the  descent  of  meteoric 
^>es.  In  a  late  number  of  a  French  periodical,  above 
iiro  hundred  falls  an  enumerated.  That  thej  occur 
frtquently  is  evident.  How  many  relations  of  the  pbe- 
nonaena  may  have  passed  into  oblivi<Hi  from  the  contempt 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  learned !  How  many 
^howen  may  have  fallen  in  desert  and  unexplored  tracts 
^  CQontfy,  on  the  tops  of  inaccessible  mountains,  and  in 
the  pithiess  expanse  of  the  seal 

With  respect  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  these  stones,  no 
perfectly  satisfactory  theory  has  yet  been  propounded, 
^e  have  supposed  them  to  be  merely  projected  from 
volfUHies.    This  doctrine,  however,  appears  untenable ; 
^  because  the  phenomena  have  sometimes  taken  place 
kt  nrh  immense  distances  from  any  volcano,  that  tlie 
possibility  of  their  being  transmitted  so  far  can  scarcely 
he  entertained;  secondly,  nothing  ever  thrown  out  by 
these  nfety-valves  of  the  globe,  has,  in  its  composition, 
''ome  any  rcsembUnoe  to  meteoric  stones.     Indeed,  the 
Ittter  have  nothing  siroilar  to  them  on  the  suifuw  of  the 
«^^  ss  ^  as  man  has  yet  been  able  to  investigate. 
This  is  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  and,  when 
<^en  in  connection  with  the  fact  already  noticed,  that 
the  whole  of  them  consist  of  the  same  substances,  or 
"*vly  so,  it  seems  to  favour  the  hypothesis  that  they 
^ert  thrown  from  our  satellite,  the  moon.     The  pro- 
found La  Place  demonstrated  the  pMsibUiiy  of  this,  and 
Dr  Hutton,  with  great  ingenuity,  has  reasoned  upon  the 
Vf^f>oi»iiiy  of  it.     Others  have  followed  in  the  same 
*»ke,litti  the  subject  Is  still  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
Some  have  mainUined  that  their  origin  is  to  be  ascribed 
u>  the  combinations  of  gases  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
'^''^><>^re.     In  chemistry,  many  cases  might  be  enu- 
weraied  where  two   gases  combine,  and  form  a  solid 
•jteUnce.    This  theofy,  therefore,  involves  no  impossi- 
l^lit;;  but  there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties  op- 
P««(I  to  iu  probability.     It  would  hence  be  an  unfruitful 
tiik  to  speculate  upon  a  subject  which  so  few  scientific 
^  have  formed  any  definite  opinions  upon;  indeed, 
^  have  been  singularly  cautious  in  offering  any — a 
w  proof  that  they  were  not  themselves  perfectly  satis- 
«|J^with  any  solution  of  the  problnm  hitherto  given. 
2*  »«^  however,  that  stones  have  fallen  from  the  atraos- 
i^c,  b  DOW  an  established  philosophical  truth. 


and  spreading  where  it  touched;  the  cloud, 
like  the  mou£  of  a  trumpet,  making  a  figure 
(to  express  it  intelligibly)  as  if  the  tail  of  an 
animal  were  pulled  at  one  end  by  a  weight 
These  canals  were  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  so 
tinged,  as  I  suppose,  by  the  water  which  was 
contained  in  them ;  for  previous  to  this  they 
were  apparently  empty,  and  of  the  colour  of 
transparent  glass.  These  canals  were  not 
straight,  but  bent  in  some  parts,  and  far  from 
being  perpendicular,  but  rising  in  their  clouds 
with  a  very  inclined  ascent  But  what  is 
very  particular,  the  cloud  to  which  one  of  them 
was  pointed  happening  to  be  driven  by  the 
wind,  the  spout  still  continued  to  follow  its 
motion  without  being  broken ;  and  passing 
behind  one  of  the  others,  the  spouts  crossed 
each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  St  Andrew's  cross. 
In  the  beginning  they  were  all  about  as  thick 
as  one's  finger ,  except  at  the  top,  where  they 
were  broader,  and  two  of  them  disappeared ; 
but  shortly  after,  the  last  of  the  three  increased 
considerably ;  and  its  canal,  which  was  at 
first  so  small,  soon  became  as  thick  as  a  man's 
arm,  then  as  his  leg,  and  at  last  thicker  than 
his  whole  body.  We  saw  distinctly,  through 
this  transparent  body,  the  water  which  rose 
up  with  a  kind  of  spiral  motion  ;  and  it  some- 
times diminished  a  little  of  its  thickness,  and 
again  resumed  the  same,  sometimes  widening 
at  top,  and  sometimes  at  bottom ;  exactly  re. 
sembling  a  got  filled  with  water,  pressed  with 
the  fingers  to  make  the  fluid  rise  or  fall ;  and 
I  am  well  convinced  that  this  alteration  in  the 
spout  was  caused  by  the  wind,  which  pressed 
the  cloud,  and  impelled  it  to  give  up  its  con. 
tents.  After  some  time  its  bulk  was  so  di. 
rainished  as  to  be  no  thicker  than  a  man's  arm 
again  ;  and  thus  swelling  and  diminishing,  it 
at  last  became  very  small.  In  the  end,  I 
observed  the  sea  which  was  raised  above  it  to 
resume  its  level  by  degrees,  and  the  end  of  the 
canal  that  touched  it  to  become  as  small  as  if  it 
had  been  tied  round  with  a  cord ;  and  this  con- 
tinned  till  the  light  striking  through  the  cloud 
took  away  the  view.  I  still  however  continued  to 
look,  expecting  that  its  parts  would  join  again, 
as  I  had  before  seen  in  one  of  the  others,  in 
which  the  spout  was  more  than  once  broken, 
and  yet  again  came  together;  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed,  for  the  spout  appeared  no  more." 

Many  have  been  the  solutions  offered  for 
this  surprising  appearance.  Mr  BufTon  sup. 
poses  the  spout  here  described,  to  proceed  from 
the  operation  of  fire,  beneath  the  bed  of  the 
sea ;  as  the  waters  at  the  surface  are  thus  seen 
agitated.  However,  the  solution  of  Dr  Stuart 
is  not  divested  of  probability ;  who  thinks  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  suction,  as  in  the 
application  of  a  cupping-glass  to  the  skin. 

Wherever  spouts  of  this  kind  are  seen,  they 
are  extremely  dreaded  by  mariners ;  for  il 
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they  happen  to  fall  upon  a  ship,  they  most 
commonly  dash  it  to  the  bottom.  But  if  the 
ship  be  large  enough  to  sustain  the  deluge, 
they  are  at  least  sure  to  destroy  its  sails  and 
rigging,  and  render  it  unfit  for  sailing.  It  is 
said  that  vessels  of  any  force  usually  nre  their 
guns  at  them,  loaden  with  a  bar  of  iron  ;  and 
if  so  happy  as  to  strike  them,  the  water  is 
instantly  seen  to  fall  from  them  with  a  dread, 
ful  noise,  though  without  any  further  mis- 
chief. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  we  ought  to  reckon 
these  spouts  called  typhous,  which  are  some, 
times  seen  at  land,  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  so  often  described  by  mariners  at  sea,  as 
they  seem  to  differ  in  several  respects.  That, 
for  instance,  observed  at  Hatfield  in  Yorkshire, 
in  1687,  as  it  is  described  by  the  person  who 
saw  it,  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  whirlwind 
than  a  watcr-spout.  The  season  in  which  it 
appeared  was  very  dry,  the  weather  extremely 
hot,  and  the  air  very  cloudy.  After  the  wind 
had  blown  for  some  time  with  considerable 
force,  and  condensed  the  black  clouds  one  upon 
another,  a  great  whirling  of  the  air  ensued ; 
upon  which  the  centre  of  the  clouds  every 
now  and  then  darted  down,  in  the  shape  of  a 
thick  long  black  pipe  ;  in  which  the  relater 
could  distinctly  view  a  motion  like  that  of  a 
screw,  continually  screwing  up  to  itself,  as  it 
were,  whatever  it  happened  to  touch.  In  its 
progress  it  moved  slowly  over  a  grove  of  young 
trees,  which  it  violently  bent  in  a  circular 
motion.  Going  forward  to  a  barn,  it,  in  a 
minute,  stript  it  of  all  the  thatch,  and  filled 
the  whole  air  with  the  same.  As  it  came 
near  the  relater,  he  perceived  that  its  black. 
ness  proceeded  from  a  gyration  of  the  clouds, 
by  contrary  winds  meeting  in  a  point,  or  a 
centre ;  and  where  the  greatest  force  was  ex. 
erted,  there  darting  down  like  an  Archimedes' 
screw,  to  suck  up  all  that  came  in  its  way. 
Another  which  he  saw  some  time  after  was 
attended  with  still  more  terrible  effects  ;  level, 
ling  or  tearing  op  great  oak  trees,  catching  up 
the  birds  in  its  vortex,  and  dashing  them 
against  the  ground.  In  this  manner  it  pro- 
ceeded, with  an  audible  whirling  noise,  like 
that  of  a  mill ;  and  at  length  dissolved,  after 
having  done  much  mischief. 

But  we  must  still  continue  to  suspend  our  as- 
sent as  to  the  nature  even  of  these  land  spouts, 
since  they  have  been  sometimes  found  to  drop, 
in  a  great  column  of  water,  at  once  upon  the 
earth,  and  produce  an  instant  inundation,^ 
which  could  not  readily  have  happened  bad 
they  been  caused  by  the  gyration  of  a  whirl- 
wind  only.  Indeed,  every  conjecture  regard- 
ing these  meteors  seems  to  me  entirely  un- 
satisfactory.    They  sometimes  appear  in  the 


calmest  weather  at  sea,  of  which  I  have  been 
an  eye-witness ;  and  therefore  these  are  luit 
caused  by  a  whirlwind*  They  are  always 
capped  by  a  cloud ;  and  therefore  are  mi 
likely  to  proceed  from  fires  at  the  bottooL 
They  change  place ;  and  therefore  suction 
seems  impracticable.  In  short,  we  still  want 
facts,  upon  which  to  build  a  rational  theory ; 
and  instead  of  knowledge,  we  must  be  tm- 
tented  with  admiration.  To  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  appearances  of  nature,  even  thoogh 
we  are  ignorant  of  their  causes,  ofteD  oonsti- 
tute  the  most  useful  wisdom. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 


>  Phil.  Trans.  yoI.  ir.  p.  ii.  108. 


Haviho  thus  gone  through  a  particular  de. 
scription  of  the  earth,  let  us  now  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  contemplate  the  great  pictan- 
before  us.  The  universe  may  be  considered 
as  the  palace  in  which  tlie  Deity  resides ;  and 
this  earth  as  one  of  its  apartments.  In  thi^ 
all  the  meaner  races  of  animated  nature  me. 
chanically  obey  him ;  and  stand  ready  to  exe- 
cute his  commands  without  hesitation.  Man 
alone  is  found  refractory ;  he  is  the  only  bein^' 
endued  with  a  power  of  contradicting  these 
mandates.  The  Deity  was  pleased  to  exert 
superior  power  in  creating  him  a  superior 
being:  a  being  endued  with  the  choic<f 
of  good  and  evil;  and  capable  in  some  mea- 
sure, of  co-operating  with  his  own  intentions 
Man,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  limited 
creature,  endued  with  powers  imitative  of  tbosc 
residing  in  the  Deity.  He  is  thrown  into  a 
world  mat  stands  in  need  of  his  help  ;  and  has 
been  granted  a  power  of  producing  harmonv 
from  partial  confusion. 

If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  earth  as  al- 
lotted for  our  habitation,  we  shall  find  that 
much  has  been  given  us  to  enjoy,  and  roucli 
to  amend ;  that  we  have  ample  reasons  for  our 
gratitude,  and  still  more  for  our  industry.  In 
those  great  outlines  of  nature,  to  which  art 
cannot  reach,  and  where  our  greatest  efforts 
must  have  been  ineffectual,  God  himself  bas 
finished  these  with  amazing  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Our  beneficent  Father  has  con- 
sidered those  parts  of  nature  as  peculiarly  bis 
own  ;  as  parts  which  no  creature  could  have 
skill  or  strength  to  amend  :  and  therefore 
made  them  incapable  of  alteration,  or  of  more 
perfect  regularity.  The  heavens  and  the 
firmament  show  the  wisdom  and  the  glory  of 
the  workman.  Astronomers,  who  are  best 
skilled  in  the  symmetry  of  systems,  can  find 
nothing  there  that  they  can  alter  for  the  belti'i. 
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God  made  these  perfect,  because  no  subordin- 
&te  being  could  correct  their  defects. 

When,  therefore,  wo  surrey  nature  on  this 
side,  nothing  can  be  more  splendid,  more  cor- 
rect, or  amaztng.  We  there  behold  a  Deitj 
residing  in  tbe  midst  of  a  uniyerse,  infinitely 
extended  every  way,  animating  all,  and  cheer- 
iof  the  racuity  with  his  presence !  We  be- 
hold an  immense  and  shapeless  mass  of  mat- 
ter, formed  into  worlds  by  his  power,  and  dis- 
persed at  intervals,  to  which  even  the  imagin- 
ation  cannot  travel !  In  this  great  theatre  of 
his  glory,  a  thousand  suns,  like  our  own,  ani. 
mate  their  respective  systems,  appearing  and 
yanbhing  at  Divine  command.  We  behold 
oar  own  bright  luminary  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  its  system,  wheeling  its  planets  in  times  pro- 
portioned  to  their  distances,  and  at  once  dis- 
pensing  light,  heat,  and  action.  The  earth 
also  is  seen  with  its  two-fold  motion  ;  produc* 
ing,  by  the  one,  the  change  of  seasons  ;  and 
by  the  other,  the  grateful  vicisntudes  of  day 
and  night  With  what  silent  magnificence 
is  all  this  performed !  with  what  seeming  ease  ! 
The  works  of  art  are  exerted  with  interrupted 
force ;  and  their  noisy  progress  discovers  the 
obstructions  they  receive  :  but  the  earth,  with 
a  silent  steady  rotation,  successively  presents 
erery  part  of  its  bosom  to  the  sun ;  at  once 
imbibing  nourishment  and  light  from  that 
parent  of  vegetation  and  fertility. 

But  not  only  provisions  of  heat  and  light 
are  thus  supplied,  but  its  whole  surface  is 
oorered  with  a  transparent  atmosphere,  that 
tarns  with  its  motion,  and  guards  it  from  ex- 
ternal injury.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  thus 
broken  into  a  genial  warmth ;  and,  while  the 
surface  is  assisted,  a  gentle  heat  is  produced  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  contributes  to 
cover  it  with  verdure.  Waters  also  are  sup- 
plied in  healthful  abundance,  to  support  life 
snd  QAsist  vegetation.  Mountains  arise,  to 
diversify  the  prospect,  and  give  a  current  to 
the  stream.  Seas  extend  from  one  continent 
to  tlie  other,  replenished  with  animals  that 
may  be  turned  to  human  support ;  and  also 
•erring  to  enrich  the  earth  with  a  sufficiency 
of  vapour.     Breezes  fly  along  the  surface  of 
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the  fields,  to  promote  health  and  vegetation. 
The  coolness  of  the  evening  invites  to  rest ; 
and  the  freshness  of  the  morning  renews  for 
labour. 

Such  are  the  delights  of  the  habitation  that 
has  been  assigned  to  man  1  Without  any  one 
of  these,  he  must  have  been  wretched ;  and 
none  of  these  could  his  own  industry  have  sup- 
plied. But  while  many  of  his  wants  are  thus 
kindly  furnished  on  the  one  hand,  there  are 
numberless  inconveniences  to  excite  his  in. 
dustry  on  the  other.  This  habitation,  though 
provided  with  all  the  conveniences  of  air,  pas- 
turage, and  water,  is  but  a  desert  place,  with- 
out human  cultivation.  The  lowest  animal 
finds  more  conveniences  in  the  wilds  of  nature 
than  he  who  boasts  himself  their  lord.  The 
whirlwind,  the  inundation,  and  all  the  aspe- 
rities of  the  air,  are  peculiarly  terrible  to  man, 
who  knows  their  consequences,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance, dreads  their  approach.  The  earth  it 
self,  where  human  art  has  not  pervaded,  puts 
on  ii  frightful  gloomy  appearance.  The  fo- 
rests are  dark  and  tangled ;  the  meadows 
overgrown  with  rank  weeds ;  and  the  brooks 
stray  without  a  determined  channel.  Nature 
that  has  been  kind  to  every  lower  order  of 
beings,  has  been  quite  neglectful  with  regard 
to  him  ;  to  the  savage  uncontriving  man  the 
earth  is  an  abode  of  desolation,  where  his 
shelter  is  insufficient,  and  his  food  precarious. 

A  world  thus  furnished  with  advantages  on 
one  side,  and  inconveniences  on  the  other,  is 
the  proper  abode  of  reason,  is  the  fittest  to 
exercise  the  industry  of  a  free  and  a  thinking 
creature.  Those  evils  which  art  can  remedy, 
and  prescience  guard  against,  are  a  proper 
call  for  the  exertion  of  his  faculties ;  and  they 
tend  still  more  to  assimilate  him  to  his  Crea- 
tor. God  beholds  with  pleasure  that  being 
which  he  has  made,  converting  the  wretched- 
ness  of  his  natural  situation  into  a  theatre  of 
triumph  ;  bringing  all  the  headlong  tribes  of 
nature  into  subjection  to  his  will ;  and  produc- 
ing that  order  and  uniformity  upon  earth,  of 
which  his  own  heavenly  fabric  is  so  bright  an 
example. 
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CHAP.  I. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  ANIMALS  WITH  THE  IN- 
FERIOR RANKS  OF  CREATION. 

Havins  given  an  account  of  the  earth,  in 
general,  and  the  advantages  and  inconveni- 
ences with  which  it  abounds,  we  now  come 
to  consider  it  more  minutely.  Having  des- 
cribed the  habitation,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
inquire  after  the  inhabitants.  Amidst  the  in- 
finitely  different  productions  which  the  earth 
offers,  and  with  which  it  is  every  where  cover- 
ed,  animals  hold  the  first  rank  ;  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  finer  formation  of  their  parts,  aa 
of  their  superior  power.  The  vegetable  which 
is  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  obliged  to  wait  for 
its  accidental  supplies  of  nourishment^  may  be 
considered  as  the  prisoner  of  nature.  Unable 
vo  correct  the  disadvantages  of  its  situation,  or 
to  shield  itself  from  the  dangers  that  surround 
it,  every  object  that  has  motion  may  be  its 
destroyer. 

But  animals  are  endowed  with  powers  of 
motion  and  defence.  The  greatest  part  are 
capable,  by  changing  place,  of  commanding 
nature ;  and  of  thus  obliging  her  to  furnish 
that  nourishment  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
their  state.  Those  few  that  are  fixed  to  one 
spot,  even  in  this  seemingly  helpless  situation, 
are,  nevertheless,  protected  from  external  in- 
jury by  a  hard  shelly  covering  ;  which  they 
often  can  dose  at  pleasure,  and  thus  defend 
themselves  from  every  assault.  And  here,  I 
think,  we  may  draw  the  line  between  the  ani. 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Every  animal, 
by  some  means  or  other,  finds  protection  from 
uijury ;  either  from  its  force  or  courage,  its 
swiftness  or  cunning.  Some  are  protected 
by  hiding  in  convenient  places ;  and  others  by 
taking  refuge  in  a  hard  resisting  shell.  But 
v^etables  are  totally  unprotected;    they  are 


exposed  to  every  assailant,  and  patiently 
submissive  in  every  attack.  In  a  word, 
an  animal  is  an  organized  being,  that  ifl, 
in  some  measure,  provided  for  its  own  k- 
curity;  a  vegetable  is  destitute  of  every  pro- 
tection. 

But  though  it  is  very  easy,  without  the 
help  of  definitions,  to  distinguish  a  plant  from 
an  animal,  yet  both  possess  many  properties 
so  much  alike,  that  the  two  kingdoms,  as  they 
are  called,  seem  mixed  with  each  other. 
Hence,  it  frequently  puzzles  the  naturalists  to 
tell  exactly  where  animal  life  begins,  and 
vegetative  terminates ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to 
resolve,  whether  some  objects  offered  to  view 
be  of  the  lowest  of  the  animal,  or  the  highest 
of  the  vegetable  races.  The  sensitive  plant, 
that  moves  at  the  touch,  seems  to  have  as 
much  perception  as  the  fresh- water  polypus, 
that  is  possessed  of  a  still  slower  share  of  mo- 
tion. Besides,  the  sensitive  plant  will  not  re- 
produce upon  cutting  in  pieces,  which  the 
polypus  is  known  to  do ;  so  that  the  vegetable 
production  seems  to  have  the  superiority.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  polypus  hunts  fo? 
its  food,  as  roost  other  animals  do.  It  changes 
its  situation ;  and  therefore  possesses  a  power 
of  choosing  its  food,  or  retreating  from  danger. 
Still,  therefore,  the  animal  kingdom  is  far  re- 
moved above  the  vegetable;  and  its  lowest 
denizen  is  possessed  of  very  great  privileges, 
when  compared  with  the  plants  with  whicn  it 
is  often  surrounded. 

However,  both  classes  have  many  resem- 
blances, by  which  they  are  raised  above  the 
unorganized  and  inert  masses  of  nature. 
Minerals  are  mere  inactive,  insensible  bodies, 
entirely  motionless  of  themselves,  and  wait 
ing  some  extenial  force  to  alter  their  forms  or 
their  properties.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  ani- 
mals and  vegetables ;  these  are  endued  with 
life  and  vigour ;  they  have  their  state  of  im- 
provement and   decay ;  they  arc  capable  of 
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re.pnxlaciiig  their  kinds;  they  grow  from 
seeds  in  some,  and  from  cuttings  in  others ; 
they  seem  all  possessed  of  sensation,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree ;  they  both  have  their 
enmities  and  affections  ;  and  as  some  animals 
are,  by  nature,  impelled  to  violence,  so  some 
plants  are  found  to  exterminate  all  others,  and 
make  a  wilderness  of  the  places  round  them. 
As  the  lion  makes  a  desert  of  the  forest  where 
it  resides,  thus  no  other  plant  will  grow  under 
the  shade  of  the  roanchineel-tree.  r bus,  also, 
that  plant,  in  the  West-Indies,  called  cava* 
guala,  clings  round  whatever  tree  it  happens 
to  approach :  there  it  quickly  gains  the  ascen- 
dant ;  and  loading  the  tree  with  a  verdure  not 
its  own,  keeps  away  that  nourishment  design- 
ed to  feed  the  trunk;  and  at  last,  entirely 
destroys  its  supporter.  As  all  animals  are 
altimately  supported  upon  vegetables,  so  ve- 
getables are  greatly  propagated  by  being 
made  a  part  of  animal  food.  Birds  distribute 
tbe  seeds  wherever  they  fly,  and  quadrupeds 
prune  them  into  great  luxuriance.  By  these 
means  the  quantity  of  food,  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, is  kept  equal  to  the  number  of  the  con. 
samers;  and,  lest  some  of  the  weaker  ranks 
of  animals  should  find  nothing  for  their  sup- 
port, bat  all  the  provisions  be  devoured  by  the 
strong,  different  vegetables  are  appropriated 
to  different  appetites.  If,  trans^essine  this 
rale,  tbe  stronger  rank  should  invade  the 
rights  of  the  weak,  and  breaking  through  all 
regard  to  appetite,  should  make  an  indiscri. 
minate  use  of  every  vegetable,  nature  then 
punishes  the  transgression,  and  poison  marks 
the  crime  as  capital. 

If,  again,  we  compare  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals,  with  respect  to  the  places  where  they 
are  found,  we  shall  find  them  bearing  a  still 
stronger  similitude,  ^      The  vegetables  that 

'  Oq  a  tuperftcial  view,  vegetables  leem  more  abun- 
dint  thu  aoimals;  so  oootraiy,  however,  is  this  to  fact, 
Uttt  the  ipecies  of  animals,  when  compared  with  those 
^  pltnts,  may  be  considered  in  the  propNutiun  of  10  to  I. 
Henee  it  ibUowi  that  botany,  when  compared  with 
Miogy,  is  a  very  limited  study:  plants,  when  coosider- 
ti  in  r«]aUo[i  to  insects  alone,  bear  no  proportion  in  the 
namber  of  the  species.  The  phanerogamous  plants  of 
Britain  baT«  been  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  1500, 
^il«  the  insects  that  have  ah^ady  been  discovered  in 
ttiii  coiiniry  (and  probably  many  hundreds  still  remain 
anknomi)  unount  to  10,000,  which  is  more  than  six 
iiaecu  to  one  plant.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
pledge  acquired  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
ui'iiiiab,  in  comparison  with  what  is  known  of  plants,  is 
digfat  and  unsatisfactory:  it  is  likewise  attended  with 
difficalties  inseparable  fnm  the  natmv  of  beings  so 
Bvi&eroai  and  diversified,  and  which  will  always  render 
it  cooparatively  imperfect.  It  rarely  happens  that  a 
>infile  specimen  of  a  plant  is  found  isolated ;  the  botanist 
^  tbereibre  immediately  arrive  at  certain  conclusions: 
u  he  it  in  e  monntamoos  country,  he  is  enabled  to  trace, 
^itiMMit  much  difficulty,  the  lowest  and  the  higliest  ele- 
*>tiai  at  which  a  particular  species  is  found ;  and  the 
»^  <tf  the  soil,  which  may  be  oonsideied  the  food  of 


grow  in  a  dry  and  sunny  soil,  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  though  not  luxuriant ;  so  also  are 
the  animals  of  such  a  climate.  Those,  on 
tlie  contrary,  that  are  the  joint  product  of  heat 

the  plant,  is  at  once  known.  But  these  advantages  do 
not  attend  the  soologist:  his  business  is  with  beings  per- 
petually moving  upon  the  earth,  or  hid  in  the  depths  of 
ocean,  performing  numerous  functions  in  secret;  while 
of  the  marine  tribes  he  can  never  hope  to  be  acquainted 
with  more  than  a  very  insignificant  portion.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  must  therefore  be  considered  as 
merely  an  outline  of  those  general  laws  which  seem  to 
regulate  the  geography  of  animals. 

The  distribution  of  animals  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
must  be  considered  under  two  heads,  general  and  parti- 
cular. The  first  relates  to  families  or  groups  inhabiting 
particular  xones,  and  to  others  by  which  they  are  re- 
presented in  another  hemisphere.  The  second  refers  to 
the  local  distribution  of  4he  animals  of  any  particular 
country,  or  to  that  of  individual  species.  It  is  to  the  gene- 
ral distribution  of  groups,  as  a  celebrated  writer  has 
well  observed,  that  the  philosophic  soologist  should  first 
direct  his  attention,  rather  than  to  the  locality  of  species. 
By  studying  nature  in  her  higher  groups,  we  discover 
that  certain  functions  are  developed  under  different 
forms,  and  we  begin  to  discern  something  of  the  great 
plan  of  providence  in  the  creation  of  animals,  and  ar* 
rive  at  general  results,  which  must  be  for  ever  hid  fmm 
those  who  limit  their  views  to  the  habitations  of  species, 
or  to  the  local  distribution  of  animals. 

Animals,  like  plants,  are  generally  found  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  zones.  Fabricius,  in  speaking  of  insects, 
divides  the  globe  into  eight  climates,  which  he  denomi- 
nates the  Indian,  Egyptian,  southern,  Mediterranean, 
northern,  oriental,  occidental,  and  alpine.  In  the  first 
he  includes  the  tropics ;  in  the  second,  the  northern  re- 
gion immediately  adjacent;  in  the  third,  the  southeni; 
in  the  fourth,  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  including  also  Armenia  and  Media;  in  tlie 
fifth,  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  inteijacent  between 
Lapland  and  Paris;  in  the  sixtli,  the  northern  part  of 
Asia,  where  the  cold  in  winter  is  intense ;  in  the  seventh, 
North  America,  Japan,  and  China;  and  in  the  eighth, 
all  those  mountains  whose  summits  are  covered  with 
eternal  snow.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive,  that  this, 
though  a  very  ingenious,  Is  a  very  artificial  theory;  the 
divisions  are  vague  and  arbitrary,  and  we  know  tluit  ani* 
male  of  one  country  differ  essentially  from  those  of  an- 
other, althou^  both  may  ei^oy  the  same  degree  of  tem- 
perature. M.  Latreille  has  therefore  attempted  a  more 
definite  theory.  His  two  primary  divisions  are  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  climates,  according  to  their  situation 
above  or  below  the  equinoctial  line;  and  taking  twelve 
degrees  of  latitude  for  each  climate,  he  subdivides  tlie 
whole  into  twelve.  Beginning  at  84*'  N.  L.,  he  haa 
seven  arctic  climates:  viz.  the  polar,  subpolar,  superior, 
intermediate,  supratropical,  tropicali  and  equatorial:  but 
his  antarctic  climates,  as  no  land  has  been  discovered 
below  60^  S.  L.,  amount  only  to  five,  beginning  with 
the  equatorial,  and  terminating  with  the  superior.  He 
proposes  also  a  further  division  of  subclimates,  by  means 
of  certain  meridian  lines  ;  separating  thus  the  old  world 
from  the  new,  and  subdividing  the  former  into  two  great 
portions ;  an  eastern,  beginning  with  India ;  and  a  western, 
terminaUng  with  Persia.  He  proposes,  further,  that 
each  climate  should  be  considered  as  having  24^  of 
longitude  and  12^  of  latitude.  This  system  certainly 
approximates  more  to  what  we  see  in  nature  than  that 
proposed  by  Fabricius;  yet  Mr  Kirby  observes  with 
truth,  that  the  division  of  the  globe  into  climates  by 
equivalent  parallels  and  meridians  wears  the  appearance 
of  an  artificial  and  arbitrary  system,  rather  than  of  one 
according  to  nature. 
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and  moisture,  are  luxuriant  and  tender;  and 
the  animals  assimilating  to  the  vegetable  food, 
on  which  they  ultimately  subsist,  are  much 
larger  in  such  places  than  in  others.  Thus, 
in  the  internal  parts  of  South  America  and 
Africa,  where  the  sun  usually  scorches  all 
above,  while  inundations  cover  all  below,  the 
insects,  reptiles,  and  other  animals,  grow  to  a 
prodigious  size:  the  earth-worm  of  America  is 
often  a  yard  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  walk* 
ing  cane  ;  the  boiguacu,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  serpent  kind,  is  sometimes  forty  feet  in 
length ;  the  bats  in  those  countries  are  as  big 
as  a  rabbit ;  the  toads  are  bigger  than  a  duck; 
and  their  spiders  are  as  large  as  a  sparrow. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  cold  frozen  regions  of 
the  north,  where  vegetable  nature  is  stinted 
of  its  growth,  the  few  animals  in  those  cli- 
mates  partake  of  the  diminution ;  all  the  wild 
animals,  except  the  bear,  are  much  smaller 
than  in  milder  countries ;  and  such  of  the 
domestic  kinds  as  are  carried  thither,  quickly 
degenerate,  and  grow  less.  Their  very  in- 
sects are  of  the  minute  kinds,  their  bees  and 
spiders  being  not  half  so  large  as  those  in  the 
temperate  zone. 

The  similitude  between  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals  is  no  where  more  obvious  than  in  those 
that  belong  to  the  ocean,  where  the  nature  of 
one  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
the  other.  This  element*  it  is  well  known,  has 
its  vegetables,  and  its  insects  that  feed  upon 
them,  in  great  abundance.  Over  many  tracts 
of  the  sea,  a  weed  is  seen  floating,  which 
covers  the  surface,  and  gives  the  resemblance 
of  a  green  and  extensive  meadow.  On  the 
under  side  of  these  unstable  plants,  millions 
of  little  animals  are  found  adapted  to  their 
situation.  For  as  their  ground,  if  I  may  so 
express  it,  lies  over  their  heads,  their  feet  are 
placed  upon  their  backs ;  and  as  land  animals 
have  their  legs  below  their  bodies,  these  have 
them  above.  At  land  also,  most  animals  are 
furnished  with  eyes  to  see  their  food  ;  but  at 
sea,  almost  all  the  reptile  kinds  are  without 
eyes,  which  might  only  give  them  prospects 
of  danger  at  a  time  when  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  escaping  it. ' 

Thus,  in  all  places,  we  perceive  an  obvious 


Vertebrated  animals  lunre  a  wider  range  than  inver- 
tebrated  animals,  thus  resembling  man,  who  is  spread 
over  the  whole  earth:  the  dog  and  the  crow  are  found 
wild  in  almost  erery  climate ;  the  swallow  traverses,  in 
a  few  days,  from  the  temperate  to  the  torrid  zone ;  and 
numerous  other  birds  annually  perform  long  migrations. 
Neat  to  these,  insects^  above  all  the  other  iovertebrats, 
ei^oy  the  widest  range. 

Marine  animals  have,  in  general,  a  wider  range  than 
those  strictly  terrestrial.  This  may  probably  originate 
in  their  being  more  independent  of  the  eflects  of  tem- 
peraturo.~Z<0utfaii'«  Encjfchpedia  qf  AgricuUurt. 

*  Linniei  AmsBnitates,  vol.  v.  \.  68. 


similitude  between  the  animals  and  the  v^e- 
tables  of  every  region.     In  general,  however, 
the  most  perfect  races  have  the  least  similitude 
to  the  vegetable  productious  on  which  they 
are  ultimately  fed;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  meaner  the  animal,  the  more  local  it  is 
found  to  be,  and  the  more  it  is  influenced  by 
the  varieties  of  the  soil  where   it  resides. 
Many  of  the  more  humble  reptile  kinds  are 
not  only  confined  to  one  country,  but  also  to  a 
plant ;  nay,  even  to  a  leaf.      Upon  that  they 
subsist;   increase   with  its  vegetation,  and 
seem  to  decay  as  it  declines.  They  are  merely 
the  circumscribed  inhabitants  of  a  single  vegc 
table :  take  them  from  that,  and  they  instantly 
die ;  being  entirely  assimilated  to  the  plant 
they  feed  on,  assuming  its  colour,  and  even 
its  medicinal  properties.    For  this  reason  there 
are  infinite  numbers  of  the  meaner  animals 
that  we  have  never  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
in  this  part  of  the  world ;  they  are  incapable 
of   living    separate  from   their   kindred  ve- 
getables,  which  grow  only  in  a  certain  cli- 
mate. 

Such  animals  as  are  formed  more  perfect, 
lead  a  life  of  less  dependence  ;  and  some  kiodi 
are  found  to  subsist  in  many  parts  of  (he 
world  at  the  same  time.  But,  of  all  the  races 
of  animated  nature,  man  is  the  least  affected 
by  the  soil  where  he  resides,  and  least  influ- 
enced  by  the  variations  of  vegetable  sus(& 
nance :  equally  unaffected  by  the  luxuriance 
of  the  warm  climates,  or  the  sterility  of  the 
poles,  he  has  spread  his  habitations  over  the 
whole  earth;  and  finds  subsistence  as  well 
amidst  the  ice  of  the  north  as  the  burning  de- 
serts under  the  line.  All  creatures  of  an  in. 
ferior  nature,  as  has  been  said,  have  peculiar 
propensities  to  peculiar  climates;  they  are 
circumscribed  to  zones,  and  confined  to  terri- 
tories, where  their  proper  food  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance ;  but  man  may  be  called 
the  animal  of  every  climate,  and  suffers  but 
very  gradual  alterations  from  the  nature  of  any 
situation. 

As  to  animals  of  a  meaner  rank,  whom 
man  compels  to  attend  him  in  his  migrations, 
these  beine  obliged  to  live  in  a  kind  of  con. 
straint,  and  upon  vegetable  food  often  differ- 
ent from  that  of  their  native  soil,  they  very 
soon  alter  their  natures  with  the  nature  of 
their  nourishment,  assimilate  to  the  vegeUbles 
upon  which  they  are  fed,  and  thus  assume 
very  different  habits  as  well  as  appearances. 
Thus  man,  unaffected  himself,  alters  and  di- 
rects the  nature  of  other  animals  at  his  plea* 
sure ;  increases  their  strength  for  his  delight, 
or  their  patience  for  his  necessities. 

This  power  of  altering  the  appearances  of 
things,  seems  to  have  been  given  him  for  very 
wise  purposes.  The  Deity,  when  he  made 
the  earth,  was  willing  to  give  his  flavoured 
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creature  many  opponents,  that  mieht  at  once 
exercise  his  virtues,  and  call  forth  his  latent 
abilities.     Hence  we  find,  in  those  wide  un- 
cultivated   wildernesses,  where  man,  in  his 
savage  state,  owns  inferior  strength,  and  the 
beasts  claim  divided  dominion,  that  the  whole 
forest  swarms  with  noxious  animals  and  veget- 
ables; animals  as  yet  undescribed,  and  veget- 
ables which  want  a  name.     In  those  recesses, 
nature  seems  rather  lavish  than  magnificent  in 
bestowing  life.     The  trees  are  usually  of  the 
largest  kinds,  covered  round  with  parasite 
plants,  and  interwoven  at  the  tops  with  each 
other.     The  boughs,  both  above  and  below, 
are  peopled  with  various  generations ;  some  of 
which  have  never  been  upon  the  ground,  and 
others  have  never  stirred  from  the  branches  on 
which  they  were  produced.     In  this  manner, 
millions  of  minute  and  lothesome  creatures 
pursue  a   round  of  uninterrupted  existence, 
and  enjoy  a  life  scarcely  superior  to  vegeta- 
tion.    At  the  same  time,  the  vegetables  in 
those  places  are  of  the  larger  kinds,  while  the 
animal  race  is  of  the  smaller :  but  man  has 
altered  this  disposition  of  nature ;  having,  in  a 
great  measure,  levelled  the  extensive  forests, 
caltivated  the  softer  and  finer  vegetables,  de- 
stroyed the  numberless  tribes  of  minute  and 
noxious  animals,  and  taken  every  method  to 
increase  a  numerous  breed  of  the  larger  kinds. 
He  thus  has  exercised  a  severe  control ;  un- 
peopled nature,  to  embellish  it,  and  diminished 
the  sisce  of  the  vegetable,  in  order  to  improve 
that  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

To  subdue  the  earth  to  his  own  use,  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  aim  of  man ;  which  was 
only  to  be  done  by  increasing  the  number  of 
plants,  and  diminishing  that  of  animals :  to 
multiply  existence  alone,  was  that  of  the  Deity. 
For  this  reason,  we  find,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
that  animal  life  is  increased  to  the  greatest 
quantity  possible  ;  and,  we  can  scarcely  form 
a  system  that  could  add  to  its  numbers.  First, 
plants,  or  trees,  are  provided  by  nature  of  the 
largest  kinds  ;  and,  consequently,  the  nourish, 
ing  surface  is  thus  extended.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  animals  peculiar  to  every  part 
of  the  vegetable,  so  that  no  part  of  it  is 
lost  But  the  greatest  possible  increase  of 
life  would  still  be  deficient,  were  there  not 
other  animals  that  lived  upon  animals;  and 
these  are,  themselves,  in  turn,  food  for 
iome  other  greater  and  stronger  set  of  crea- 
taresL  Were  all  animals  to  live  upon  ve- 
getables alone,  thousands  would  be  extinct 
that  now  have  existence,  as  the  quantity  of 
their  provision  would  shortly  fail.  But,  as 
things  are  wisely  constituted,  one  animal  now 
rapports  another ;  and  thus,  all  take  up  less 
room  than  they  would  by  living  on  the  same 
food;  as,  to  make  use  of  a  similar  instance, a 
greater  number  of  people  may  be  crowded 


into  the  same  space,  if  each  is  made  to  bear 
his  fellow  upon  his  shouldenk 

To  diminish  the  number  of  animals  and 
increase  that  of  vegetables,  has  been  the  gene- 
ral scope  of  human  industry ;  and  if  we  com- 
pare the  utility  of  the  kinds*  with  respect  to 
man,  we  shall  find,  that  of  the  vast  variety  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  but  very  few  are  service- 
able  to  him ;  and,  in  the  vegetable,  but  very 
few  are  entirely  noxious.  How  small  a  part 
of  the  insect  tribes,  for  instance,  are  beneficial 
to  mankind,  and  what  numbers  are  injurious! 
In  some  countries  they  almost  darken  the  air: 
a  candle  cannot  be  lighted  without  their  in- 
stantly flying  upon  it,  and  putting  out  the 
flame.  *  The  closest  recesses  are  no  safeguard 
from  thoir  annoyance  ;  and  the  most  beautiful 
landscapes  of  nature  only  serve  to  invite  their 
rapacity.  As  these  are  injurious,  from  their 
multitudes,  so  most  of  the  larger  kinds  are 
equally  dreadful  to  him  from  their  courage 
and  ferocity.  In  the  most  uncultivated  parts 
of  the  forest  these  maintain  an  undisputed 
empire  ;  and  man  invades  their  retreats  with 
terror.  These  are  dreadful;  and  there  are 
still  more  which  are  utterly  useless  to  him, 
that  serve  U)  take  up  the  room  which  more 
beneficial  creatures  might  possess  ;  and  in- 
commode him  rather  with  their  numbers  than 
their  enmities.  Thus,  in  a  catalogue  of  land- 
animals,  that  amounts  to  more  than  twenty 
thousand,  we  can  scarcely  reckon  up  a  hun- 
dred that  are  any  way  useful  to  him  ;  the 
rest  being  either  wholly  his  open  or  his  secret 
enemies,  immediately  attacking  him  in  per- 
son ,  or  intruding  upon  that  food  he  has  appro- 
priated to  himself.  Vegetables,  on  the  con- 
trary, though  existing  in  greater  variety,  are 
but  few  of  them  noxious.  The  most  deadly 
poisons  are  often  of  great  use  in  medicine ; 
and  even  those  plants  that  only  seem  to  cum- 
ber the  ground,  serve  for  food  to  the  race  of 
animals  which  he  has  taken  into  friendship  or 
protection.  The  smaller  tribes  of  vegetables, 
in  particular,  are  cultivated,  as  contributing 
either  to  his  necessities  or  amusement ;  so  that 
vegetable  life  is  as  much  promoted  by  human 
industry,  as  animal  life  is  controlled  and 
diminished. 

Hence  it  was  not  without  a  long  struggle, 
and  various  combinations  of  experience  and 
art,  that  man  acquired  his  present  dominion. 
Almost  every  good  that  he  possesses  was  the 
result  of  the  contest ;  for,  every  day,  as  he 
was  contending,  he  was  growing  more  wise : 
and  patience  and  fortitude  were  the  fruits  of 
his  industry. 

Hence,  also,  we  see  the  necessity  of  some 
animals  living  upon  each  other,  to  fill  up  the 
plan  of  Providence  ;  and  we  may,  consequent 

'  Ulloa's  Description  of  Guayaquil. 
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1y,  infer  the  expediency  of  man's  living  upon 
all.  Both  animals  and  veg^etables  seem  equal- 
ly fitted  to  his  appetites;  and,  were  any  reli- 
gious or  moral  motives  to  restrain  him  from 
taking  away  life,  upon  any  account,  he  would 
only  thus  give  existence  to  a  variety  of  beings 
made  to  prey  upon  each  other:  and,  instead 
of  preventing,  multiply  mutual  destruction. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  GEKEBATION  OF  ANIMAI.8. ' 

BsFORK  we  survey  animals  in  their  state  of 
maturity,  and  performing  the  functions  adapt- 
ed  to  their  respective  natures,  method  requires 

1  The  generative  power,  that  wooderful  attribute  of  oi^ 
ganf  zed  beings,  is  differently  developed  in  vegetables  and 
animals.  In  all  the  families  of  the  agamous  plants,  or 
those  in  which  the  sex  is  unlcnown,  as  the  truffles,  algv, 
&c.t  as  well  as  in  the  radlarj  animals,  polypi,  hydros, 
roeduses,  actinies,  holothuries,  &c.,  reproduction  is  ef- 
fected by  a  simple  division  of  the  individual,  which 
forms  complete  individuals,  or  by  shoots,  or  by  expansions 
of  the  procreative  being  when  it  has  a  superabundance 
of  nutrition  and  life.  Many  of  the  most  perfect  plants, 
in  which  tlie  sex  is  very  apparent,  as  all  the  phanero* 
famous,  are  capable  of  multiplying  themselves  by  grain 
and  seeds,  by  shoots,  sprouts,  sudiers,  portions  of  the 
root,  twigs,  &c.  This  is  not  so  with  animals  of  sex, 
which  must  couple  to  engender,  as  all  the  dioic  species, 
or  by  themselves,  as  the  monoi'c,  such  as  the  bivalvular 
molluscflD. 

Among  the  species  provided  with  sex  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom,  there  is  a  great  difference  rela- 
tive to  fecundity. 

Female  plants  seem  more  capable  of  multiplying,  even 
wiihout  the  intervention  of  the  male.  Thus,  we  observe 
females  of  dioic  vegetables  which  are  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope alone,  as  the  broussonotia  papyrifera,  the  populus 
baJsamifera  propagate  by  twigs,  whilst  all  the  male  indi- 
viduals of  this  class  are  more  feeble,  and  do  not  multi- 
ply by  the  same  means.  Even  some  female  plants  prc^ 
duce  male  flowers ;  as  Porster  has  observed  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  8etS4  Spallanzaiii  has  seen  the  female  of  the 
hemp  produce  fecund  grains.  Again,  the  stamens  are 
sometimes  changed  in  flowers,  while  the  female  organs 
remain  immutable. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  on  tlie  contrary,  male  indi- 
viduals are  more  robust,  and  more  capable  of  fecundating 
than  females;  and  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  species, 
one  bull  or  one  cock  issuffidoit  for  a  number  of  females, 
which  is  the  inverse  of  phmts,  in  which  the  stamens 
almost  always  surpass  the  number  of  the  pistils. 

The  relative  multiplication  of  plants  and  animals  ap- 
pears to  be  equally  prodigious;  and  it  is  doubtful  even  if 
the  animal  kingdom  has  the  superiority.  A  sprig  of 
maize  produces  2,000  grains;  a  sun-flower  has  double 
the  number;  a  stalk  of  poppy  affords  3S,000  seeds,  one 
of  tobacco  more  than  40,000;  an  elm-tree  furnishes 
100,000  grains  annually,  a  clove  more  than  720,000, 
besides  those  which  produce  double  the  number.  The 
smallest  herring  has  nearly  10,000  eggs.  Bloch  found 
100,000  in  a  carp  that  weighed  only  half  a  pound.  P. 
Petit  discovered  in  another,  about  four  inches  long, 
262,820  eggs;  and  in  another,  weighing  six  ounces, 
34:^,  144.    A  perch  had  380,000,  and  a  female  sturgeon 


that  we  should  consider  them  in  the  more  early 
periods  of  their  existence.  There  has  heen  s 
time  when  the  proudest  and  the  noblest  ani- 
mal was  a  partaker  of  the  same  imbecility 
with  the  meanest  reptile;  atid,  while  yet  a 
candidate  for  existence,  equally  helpless  and 
contemptible.  In  their  incipient  state,  all  are 
upon  a  footing  ;  the  insect  and  the  philosopher 
being  equally  insensible,  clogged  with  mat- 
ter, and  unconscious  of  existence.  Where 
then  are  we  to  begin  with  the  history  of  those 
beings,  that  make  such  a  distinguished  figure 
in  the  creation  ?  Or,  where  lie  those  peculiar 
characters  in  the  parts  that  go  to  make  up  ani- 
mated nature — that  mark  one  animal  as  des> 
tined  to  creep  in  the  dust,  and  another  to 
glitter  on  the  throne? 

This  has  been  a  subject  that  has  employed 

was  computed  to  have  7,653,200  eggs.  Leuwenhoek 
calculated,  in  this  manner,  344,000  eggs  in  a  cod  fish. 
This  fish  alone  would,  in  a  few  years,  produce  millioos 
of  its  kind;  and  if  these  reproduced  in  proportion,  mil- 
lions of  millions  would  be  engendered  In  turn,  wfairb 
shows  the  immense,  nay,  the  incalculable  fecundity  ti 
nature. 

The  boundaries  of  the  universe  would  become  too 
confined,  if  we  supposed  this  reproductive  power  artive 
in  all  its  sources,  without  any  thing  to  arrest  it ;  becaose 
nature  is  impetuous  in  reproduction,  on  account  of  the 
inconceivable  attraction  ot  pleasure,  so  that  the  equili- 
brium of  the  universe  could  not  subsist  without  the  power 
of  destruction,  which  re-establishes  the  level  or  medium 
of  all  beings. 

But  happily  the  power  of  reproduction  is  more  limited 
in  the  human  species,  though  sexual  union  is  more 
frequent  than  between  other  animals;  and  we  see  io  this 
that  which  is  in  favour  of  nature. 

Each  of  the  two  ovaries  of  the  human  female  contains 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  ova  or  eggs ;  and  very  few  women 
have  had  this  number  of  in&nts.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarkedf  that  fecundity  Is  greater  with  man  than  with 
woman.  Pregnancy,  the  puerperal  or  child-bed  statsb 
and  lactation,  are  opposed  to  reproduction,  but  a  hus- 
band might,  if  the  laws  of  morals,  religion,  and  society, 
permitted,  engender  with  numerous  healthful  women 
during  these  states.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  male  Is  more  robust  and  free  from  diseases  than  the 
female;  and  that  be  enjoys  the  generative  iaeulty  much 
longer.  Women  seldom  have  offipring  in  temperate 
climates,  after  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  when  the 
menstrual  function  ceases;  while  men  continue  to  pro- 
pagate until  the  age  of  sixty-five  or  eighty,  and  even 
later,  of  which  there  are  numerous  and  daily  examples. 
A  very  remarkable  instance  was  lately  recorded  in  the 
piiblic  press,  (1832  or  S3),  of  a  Scottish  gentleman, 
who  had  fifty-seven  illegitimate  children  by  difiierent 
women;  he  died  intest&te,  and  poesessed  of  a  large 
property,  none  of  which  came  to  his  numerous  off- 
spring. 

M.  Virey  gives  the  following  account  of  fecundation 
and  fecundity.  It  is  generally  observed,  that  women 
begin  to  lose  their  fecundity  from  the  age  of  forty-two 
to  forty-nine.  This  faculty  diminishes  in  men  from  the 
age  of  fifty  to  sixty  years,  but  it  may  exist  for  some 
years  later.  These  periods  are  not  rigorously  exart, 
though  generally  so ;  but  climates,  passions,  and  modes 
of  life,  cause  many  modifications.  The  eastern  people, 
for  example,  arrive  at  puberty  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  year,  and  the  faculty  of  procreation  ceases  at  tbe 
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the  eoriositj  of  all  ages,  and  the  philosophers 
of  every  age  have  attempted  the  solution.  In 
Iracing  nature  to  her  most  hidden  recesses,  she 
becomes  too  minute  or  obscure  for  our  inspec- 
tion; so  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  mark 
ber  first  differences,  to  discover  the  point  where 
animal  life  begins,  or  the  cause  that  conduces 
to  set  it  in  motion.  We  know  little  more 
than  that  the  greatest  number  of  animals  re- 
qoire  the  concurrence  of  a  male  and  female  to 
reproduce  their  kind  ;  and  that  these  distinct- 
ly and  invariably  are  found  to  beget  creatures 
of  their  own  species.  Curiosity  has,  there- 
fore, been  active  in  trying  to  discover  the  im- 
mediate result  of  this  union ;  how  far  either 
sex  contributes  to  the  bestowing  animal  life, 
and  whether  it  be  to  the  male  or  female,  that 
we  are  most  indebted  for  the  privilege  of  our 
existence. 

Hippocrates  has  supposed  that  fecundity 
proceeded  from  the  mixture  of  the  seminal  li- 
quor of  both  sexes,  each  of  which  equally  con- 
tributes  to  the  formation  of  the  incipient  ani- 
mul.  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
hare  the  seminal  liquor  in  the  male  alone  to 
contribute  to  this  purpose,  while  the  female 
supplied  the  proper  nourishment  for  its  sup- 
port Such  were  the  opinions  of  these  fathers 
of  philosophy ;  and  these  continued  to  be 
adopted  by  the  naturalists  and  schoolmen  of 
succeeding  ages,  with  blind  veneration.  At 
length  Steno  and  Harvey,  taking  anatomy  for 
tbeir  guide,  gave  mankind  a  nearer  view  of 
nature  just  advancing  into  animation.  These 
perceived,  in  all  such  animals  as  produced 
tbeir  young  alive,  two  glandular  bodies,  near 
tbe  womb,  resembling  that  ovary,  or  cluster 
of  small  eggs,  which  is  found  in  fowls ;  and 
from  the  analogy  between  both,  they  gave 


^e  of  twenty-fiTe  or  thirty.  The  northern  people  become 
poberoiu  miich  later,  and  preserre  the  ^tUty  of  engend- 
ering far  a  longer  time.  This,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood with  tome  limitation.  In  Lapland,  for  example, 
end  <»ther  eoontries  near  the  frozen  lea,  the  inhabitants 
b«come  marriageable  at  an  early  period.  On  the  other 
Und,  the  savages  of  America,  who  dwell  under  the  line, 
*rt  late  in  arriving  at  puberty.  It  would  thus  appear. 
thit  IS  much  depends  on  a  phjrsical  difierence  inherent 
in  I  particular  race  as  in  climatv. 

The  causes  which  favour  the  increase  of  population 
are  the  quality,  quantity,  and  species  of  aliments,  the 
rlimatas,  modes  of  life,  occupations,  habits,  tempera- 
nwnts,  itc. 

An  abundance  of  nourishment  augments  the  number 
of  men  and  animals.  The  years  of  prosperity  are  re- 
maiinble  for  the  increase  of  births,  the  years  of  scarcity 
or  iamine  for  the  diminution.  Fecundity  is  greater  in 
cold  than  in  warm  climates.  Tbe  Icelanders  have  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  children,  the  English  or  Germans  six 
ff  eight,  the  French  four  or  five,  and  the  Spain'ards  and 
luiiaos  only  two  or  three.  There  are,  however,  indi- 
ridual  exceptions,  some  as  regards  climate.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  African  negresses  are  remarkably  fruitful ; 
ind  in  Egypt  women  have  often  two  or  three  infants  at 
*i  one  birth. 


these  also  the  name  of  ovaria.  These,  as  they 
resembled  eggs,  they  naturally  concluded  had 
the  same  offices ;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
induced  to  think  that  all  animals*  of  what 
kind  soever,  were  produced  from  eegs.  At 
first,  however,  there  was  some  altercation 
raised  against  this  system ;  for,  as  these  ovaria 
were  separate  from  the  womb,  it  was  objected 
that  they  could  not  be  any  way  instrumental 
in  replenishing  that  organ,  with  which  they 
did  not  communicate.  But,  upon  more  mi- 
nute inspection,  Fallopius,  the  anatomist,  per- 
ceived two  tubular  vessels  depending  from  the 
womb,  which,  like  the  horns  of  a  snail,  had  a 
power  of  erecting  themselves,  of  embracing 
the  ovaria,  and  of  receiving  the  eggs,  in  order 
to  be  fecundated  by  the  seminal  liquor.  This 
discovery  seemed,  for  a  long  time  after,  to  fix 
the  opinions  of  philosophers.  The  doctrine 
of  Hippocrates  was  re-established,  and  the 
chief  business  of  generation  was  ascribed  to 
the  female.  This  was  for  a  long  time  the  es- 
tablished opinion  of  the  schools ;  but  Leuwen- 
hoeck,  once  more,  shook  the  whole  system, 
and  produced  a  new  schism  among  the  lovers 
of  speculation.  Upon  examining  the  seminal 
liquor  of  a  great  variety  of  male  animals  with 
microscopes,  which  helped  his  sight  more  than 
that  of  any  of  his  successors,  he  perceived 
therein  infinite  numbers  of  little  living  crea- 
tures, like  tadpoles,  very  brisk,  and  floating 
in  the  fluid  with  a  seeming  voluntary  motion. 
Each  of  these,  therefore,  was  thought  to  be 
the  rudiments  of  an  animal,  similar  to  that 
from  which  it  was  produced ;  and  this  only  re- 
quired  a  reception  from  the  female,  together 
with  proper  nourishment,  to  complete  its 
growth.  The  business  of  generation  was 
now,  therefore,  given  back  to  the  male  a  se- 
cond time,  by  many ;  while  others  suspended 
their  assent,  and  chose  rather  to  confess  igno- 
ranee  than  to  embrace  error.  ^ 

In  this  manner  has  the  dispute  continued 
for  several  ages,  some  accidental  discovery 
serving,  at  intervals,  to  renew  the  debate,  and 
revive  curiosity.  It  was  a  subject  where 
speculation  could  find  much  room  to  display 
itself;  and  Mr  Bufibn,  who  loved  to  specu- 
late, would  not  omit  such  an  opportunity  of 
giving  scope  to  his  propensity.  According  to 
this  most  pleasing  of  all  naturalists,  the  mi* 
croscope  discovers  that  the  seminal  liquor,  not 
only  of  males,  but  of  females  also,  abounds  in 
these  moving  little  animals  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  and  that  they  appear  equally 
brisk  in  either  fluid.  These  he  takes  not  to 
be  real  animals,  but  organical  particles,  which 


1  Bonet  Considerations  sur  les  Corps  Organises.  It 
may  be  observed  that,  in  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
all  kinds  of  cattle,  much  more  importance  is  attached 
to  the  character  of  the  male  than  the  female. 
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boing  simple  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  organized 
themselves,  but  go  to  the  composition  of  all 
organized  bodies  whatsoever;  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  tooth,  in  the  wheel  of  a  watch, 
cannot  be  called  either  the  wheel  or  the  watoh, 
and  yet  contributes  to  the  sum  of  the  ma- 
chine. These  organical  particles  are,  accord- 
ing to  him,  diffused  throughout  all  nature, 
and  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  seminal  li- 
quor, but  in  most  other  fluids  in  the  parts  of 
vegetables,  and  all  parts  of  animated  nature. 
As  they  happen,  therefore,  to  be  differently 
applied,  they  serve  to  contribute  a  part  of  the 
animal,  or  the  vegetable,  whose  growth  they 
serve  to  increase,  while  the  superfluity  is 
thrown  off  in  the  seminal  liquor  of  both  aexea 
for  the  reproduction  of  other  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  same  species.  These  partides 
assume  different  figures,  according  to  the  re- 
ceptacle into  which  they  enter ;  falling  into 
the  womb,  they  unite  into  a  foetus ;  beneath 
the  bark  of  a  tree  they  pullulate  into  branches ; 
and,  in  short,  the  same  particles  that  first 
formed  the  animal  in  the  womb,  contribute  to 
increase  its  growth  when  brought  forth.  ^ 

To  this  system  it  has  been  (Ejected,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  organical  substances 
without  being  organized ;  and  that,  if  di- 
vested of  organization  themselves,  they  could 
never  make  an  organized  body,  as  an  infinity 
of  circles  could  never  make  a  triangle.  It 
has  been  objected,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
conceive  the  transformation  of  these  organical 
particles,  than  even  that  of  the  animal,  whose 
growth  we  are  inquiring  after ;  and  this  sys- 
tem, therefore,  attempts  to  explain  one  obscure 
thing  by  another  still  more  obscure. 

But  an  objection,  still  stronger  than  these, 
had  been  advanced  by  an  ingenious  country- 
man of  our  own  ;  who  asserts,  that  these  lit- 
tle animals,  which  thus  appear  swimming 
and  sporting  in  almost  every  fluid  we  exam, 
ine  with  a  microscope,  are  not  real  living  par- 
ticles, but  some  of  the  more  opaque  parts  of 
the  fluid  that  are  thus  increased  in  size,  and 
seem  to  have  a  much  greater  motion  than  they 
have  in  reality.  For  the  motion  being  mag- 
nified with  the  object,  the  smallest  degree  of 
it  will  seem  very  considerable ;  and  a  being 
almost  at  rest  may, by  those  means,  be  appar- 
ently  put  into  violent  action.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, if  we  look  upon  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill  moving  at  a  distance,  they  appear  to  go 
very  slow ;  but,  if  we  approach  them,  and 
thus  magnify  their  bulk  to  our  eye,  they  go 
round  with  great  rapidity.  A  microscope,  in 
the  same  manner,  serves  to  bring  our  eye 
close  to  the  object,  and  thus  to  enlarge  it ;  and 
not  only  increase  the  magnitude  of  its  parts, 
but  of  its  motion.     Hence,  therefore,  it  would 
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follow,  that  these  organical  particles,  that  an 
said  to  constitute  the  bulk  of  living  nature, 
are  but  mere  optical  illusions ;  and  the  sjif- 
tem  founded  on  them  must,  like  them^  he  11- 
lusive. 

These,  and  many  other  objections,  hare 
been  made  to  this  system  ;  which,  instead  of 
enlightening  the  mind,  serve  only  to  show, 
that  too  close  a  pursuit  of  nature  very  often 
leads  to  uncertainty.  Happily,  however,  for 
mankind,  the  most  intricate  inquiries  are  gen- 
erally the  most  useless.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  balancing  account  between  the  sexes,  and 
attempting  to  ascertain  to  which  the  business 
of  generation  most  properly  belongs,  it  will 
be  more  instructive,  as  well  as  amusing,  to 
begin  with  animal  nature,  from  ito  earliest 
retirements,  and  evanescent  outlines,  and  pur- 
sue  the  incipient  creature  through  all  its 
changes  in  the  womb,  till  it  arrives  into  open 
day. 

The  usual  distinction  of  animals,  with  re- 
spect to  their  manner  of  generation,  has  been 
into  the  oviparous  and  viviparous  kinds ;  or  in 
other  words,  into  those  that  brin^  forth  an 
eggf  which  is  afterwards  hatched  into  life, 
and  those  that  bring  forth  their  young  alire 
and  perfect  In  one  of  these  two  ways  all 
animals  were  supposed  to  have  been  produced, 
and  all  other  kinds  of  generation  were  sup- 
posed imaginary  or  erroneous.  But  later  dis. 
coveries  have  taught  us  to  be  more  cautions  in 
makine  general  conclusions,  and  have  eren 
induced  many  to  doubt  whether  animal  life 
may  not  be  produc-ed  merely  from  putrefac- 
tion. • 

Indeed  the  infinite  number  of  creatures  that 
putrid  substances  seem  to  give  birth  to,  and 
the  variety  of  little  insecte  seen  floating  in 
liquors,  by  the  microscope,  appear  to  favoui 
this  opinion.  But  however  this  may  be,  the 
former  method  of  classing  animals  can  now  hj 
no  means  be  admitted,  as  we  find  many  ani. 
mals  that  are  produced  neither  from  the  womb 
nor  from  the  shell,  but  merely  from  cuttings ; 
so  that  to  multiply  life  in  some  creatures,  it 
is  sufficient  only  to  multiply  the  dissection. 
This  being  the  simplest  method  of  generation, 
and  that  in  which  life  seems  to  require  the 
smallest  preparation  for  its  existence,  I  will 
begin  with  it,  and  so  proceed  to  the  two  other 
kinds,  from  the  meanest  to  the  most  elaborate. 

The  earth-worm,  the  millipedes,  the  sea- 
worm,  and  many  marine  insecte,  may  be  mul- 
tiplied by  being  eut  in  pieces ;  but  the  poly- 
pus is  noted  for  ite  amazing  fertility ;  and 
from  hence  it  will  be  proper  to  Uke  the  de 
acription.  The  structure  of  the  polypus  may 
be  compared  to  the  finger  of  a  glove,  open  at 
one  ena,  and  closed  at  the  other.     The  closed 
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end  represents  the  tail  of  the  polypas,  with 
which  it  serves  to  fix  itself  to  any  sobstaace  it 
happens  to  be  upon;  the  open  end  may  be 
compared  to  the  month ;  and,  if  we  conceive 
MX  or  eight  small  strings  issuing  from  this 
end,  we  sbaU  have  a  proper  idea  of  its  arms, 
which  it  can  erect,  lengthen,  and  contract,  at 
pleasure,  like  the  horns  of  a  snaiL     This  crea- 
ture is  very  voradons,  and  makes  use  of  its 
arms  as  a  fisherman  does  of  his  net,  to  catch 
and  entangle  such  little  animals  as  happen 
to  come  within  its  reach.     It  lengthens  these 
arms  several  inches,  keeps  them  separated 
from  each  other,  and   thus  occupies  a  large 
space  in  the  water  in  which  it  residea    These 
arms,  when  extended,  are  as  fine  as  threads 
of  silk,  and  have  a  most  exquisite  degree  of 
feeling.     If  a  small  worm  happens  to  get 
within  the  sphere  of  their  activity,  it  is  quickly 
entangled  by  cme  of  these  arms,  and,  soon  af- 
ter, the  other  arms  come  to  its  aid  :  these  all 
together  shortening,  the  worm  is  drawn  into 
the  animal's  mouth,  and  quickly  devoured, 
colouring  the  body  as  it  is  swallowed.     Thus 
much  is  necessary  to  be  observed  of  this  ani- 
mal's method  of  living,  to  show  that  it  is  not 
of  the  vegetable  tribe,  but  a  real  animal,  per- 
forming the  functions  which  other  animals  are 
found  to  peribrm,  and  endued  with   powers 
tbat  many  of  them  are  destitute  of.     But  what 
is  most  extraordinary,  remains  yet  to  be  told ; 
for,  if  examined  with  a  microscope,  there  are 
seen  several  little  specks,  like  buds,  that  seem 
to  pullulate  from  different  parts  of  its  body  ; 
and  these  soon  after  appear  to  be  young  po- 
lypi, and,  like  the  large   polypus,  beein  to 
cast  their  little  arms  alwut  for  prey,  m  the 
same  manner.     Whatever   they  happen  to 
ensnare  is  devoured,  and  fives  a  colour  not 
only  to  their  own  bodies,  out  to  that  of  the 
parent ;  so  that  the  same  food  is  digested,  and 
serves  for  the  nourishment  of  both.     The  food 
of  the  little  one  passes  into  the  large  polypus, 
and  colours  its  body ;  and  this,  in  its  turn,  di- 
eests  and  swallows  its  food  to  pass  into  theirs. 
In  this  manner  every  polypus  has  a  new  co- 
lony sprouting  from  its  body :  and  theso  new 
ones,  even  while  attached  to  the  parent  ani. 
mal,   become   parents  themselves,  having  a 
smaller  colony  also  budding  from  them ;  all, 
St  the  same  time,  busily  employed  in  seeking 
for  their  prey,  and  the  food  of  any  one  of  them 
serving  for  the  nourishment,  and  circulating 
through  the  bodies,  of  all  the  rest     This  so- 
ciety, however,  is  every  hour  dissolving ;  those 
newly  produced  are  seen  at  intervals  to  leave 
the  body  of  the  large  polypus,  and  become, 
sbortly  after,  the  head  of  a  beginning  colony 
themselves. 

In  this  manner  the  polypus  multiplies  na- 
torally ;  but  one  may  take  a  much  readier 
and  shorter  way  to  increase  them,  and  this 
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only  by  cutting  them  in  pieces.  Though  cut 
into  thousands  of  parts,  each  part  still  retains 
its  vivacious  qualities,  and  each  shortly  be- 
comes  a  distinct  and  a  complete  polypus; 
whether  cut  lengthways,  or  crossways,  it  is 
all  the  same;  this  extraordinary  creature 
seems  a  gainer  by  our  endeavours,  and  multi. 
plies  by  apparent  destruction.  The  experi^ 
ment  has  been  tried,  times  without  number, 
and  still  attended  with  the  same  success. 

Here,  therefore,  naturalists,  who  have  been 
blamed  for  the  cruelty  of  their  experiments 
upon  living  animals,  may  now  boast  of  ^eir 
increasing  animal  life,  instead  of  destroying 
it  The  production  of  the  polypus  is  a  kind 
of  philosophical  generation.  The  famous  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  hoped  one  day  to  be  able  to 
produce  children  by  the  same  method  as  trees 
are  produced:  the  polypus  is  multiplied  in 
this  manner ;  and  every  philosopher  may  thus, 
if  he  please ,  boast  of  a  very  numerous,  though , 
I  should  suppose,  a  very  useless  progeny.  ^ 

^  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  male  and 
female  organs  in  animals,  destfned  fer  reproduction,  and 
there  are  similar  organs  in  yegetahles.  With  the  exeep- 
tioo  of  a  very  small  number  of  plants,  aU  vegetables 
oAr  on  the  same  stalk  both  male  and  female  orguis  of 
reproduction,  an  admirable  provision  of  natare,  which 
thuf  furnishes  the  means  of  generation  to  the  plaot  com- 
piled to  develope,  increase,  and  die  in  the  sun,  whilst 
aoiflBals  have  a  muscular  system,  that  enables  them  te 
move  from  place  to  place  and  search  out  each  other. 
The  Hower  is  the  part  of  the  plant  which  contains  the 
sexual  organs.  These  are  sometimes  united,  and  the 
union  is  ailed  hermaphrodite. 

The  flower,  the  most  tender,  beautilHl,  aAd  refflaric« 
able,  «n  account  of  its  fiorm  and  vaflegated  colours,  is 
generally  composed  of  four  prlndpal  parts,  of  which  twe 
are  essential  to  generation — the  stamen  uid  the  pistil ; 
two  others  which  exist  fer  ornament  and  protection 
against  external  bodies — the  calix  and  coroHa.  Such  is 
the  arrangesMnt  of  all  these  parts  in  proceeding  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior. 

The  calix  is  that  part  which  surrounds  the  tower, 
which  varies  in  colour,  censistenoe,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  which  compoee  It,  all  of  which  are  united  at  the 
base.  It  maj  consist  of  onOi  two,  or  three  pieces,  and 
those  are  called  phylisi. 

The  corolla  Is  placed  within  the  calix,  and  forms  the 
Inner  envelope  of  the  stamen  and  pistil.  Linneus  in- 
geniously compared  this  to  the  nuptial  bed,  or  the  thea^ 
tre  of  the  amour  of  plants.  It  varies  In  form  and  colour, 
and  like  the  cattx,  consists  of  one  or  more  pieces. 

The  stamen,  or  die  male  sexual  organ,  is  the  third 
part  of  a  fluwer,  which  proceeds  immediately  fnm  the 
corolla,  and  its  use  is  to  fecundate  the  pistil  or  lemale 
organ,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
This  organ  is  composed  of  the  filet  and  anther.  The 
filet  is  not  always  prseent,  as  it  Is  not  Indispensable  te 
fecundation,  as  en  its  summit  is  die  anther,  without 
which  fecundation  cannot  happen. 

llie  anther  consists  of  a  line  membranous  sac  in  a 
double  cavity,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a  rery  fbie 
powder  called  pollen.  The  anther  Is  compared  to  the 
glans  or  head  of  the  male  organ,  and  the  filet  to  the 
bodj  of  the  same  organ.  The  pollen  consists  of  very 
fine  grains,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  subtle  fluid 
possessing  a  similar  odour  to  the  semen  of  the  mah»:  It 
is  that  of  fecundatipn,  by  its  action  on  the  pIstlL 
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This  method  of  generation,  from  cattiugs, 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  simple  kind, 
and  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  little  pains 
Nature  takes  in  the  formation  of  her  lower 
and  humbler  productions.  As  the  removal 
of  these  from  inanimate  into  animal  existence 
is  but  small,  tiiere  are  but  few  preparations 
made  for  their  journey.  No  organs  of  gen. 
eration  seem  provided,  no  womb  to  receive, 
no  shell  to  protect  them  in  their  state  of  trans, 
ition.  The  little  reptile  is  quickly  fitted  for 
all  the  offices  of  its  humbler  sphere,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  arrives  at  the  height  of  its 
contemptible  perfection. 

The  next  generation  is  of  those  animals 
that  we  see  produced  from  the  egg.  In  this 
manner  all  birds,  most  fishes,  and  many  of 

Most  flowen  have  fevenl  gtamens,  and  fewer  pistils* 
•0  that  we  nuty  faiiiy  conclude  tlut  plants  ire  generally 
polyandrous,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  many  husbands  for 
one  female,  as  among  certain  animals,  and  the  human 
species  in  certain  eastern  nations. 

LinnsBUs  based  his  beautiful  classification  of  plants  on 
the  number  of  stamens,  or  vegetable  husbands.  Thus 
his  first  class  is  monaodria,  one  stamen  his  second 
diandria,  two  stamens  and  so  on  to  the  eleventh  class, 
dodecandria,  from  eleven  to  nineteen  stamens;  the 
twelfth,  icosandria,  from  twenty  to  a  handred  stamens; 
the  thirteenth,  polyandri,  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  sta- 
mens, inserted  at  the  tube  of  the  calls,  which  is  often 
united  with  the  ovary;  the  fourteenth  diss,  didynamia 
(two  powers),  four  stamens,  two  of  which  are  longer 
than  tlie  others;  the  fifteenth  class,  tetradynamia  (four 
powers),  six  stamens,  four  of  which  surpass  the  other 
iwo  in  siae. 

The  stamens,  or  male  organs,  may  unite  in  diflerent 
bundles:  which  led  the  illustrious  Swede  to  add  four 
other  classes.  Siiteenth,  monodelphia,  one  further, 
when  all  the  stamens  are  united  into  one.  Seventeenth 
class,  diadelphia,  two  brothers;  eighteenth  class,  polya- 
delpbia,  many  brothers;  nineteenth  class,  syngeuesia, 
simultaneous  generation,  when  many  stamens  are  united 
by  the  anthers,  and  not  by  the  filet,  so  as  to  form  a  tube 
which  is  traversed  freely  by  the  style  of  the  pistil.  The 
twentieth  class,  g]mandria,  which  signifies  woman  and 
man,  the  male  and  the  female,  in  which  the  stamens  are 
attached  to  the  pistils. 

In  fine,  there  are  plants  in  ^Hiich  the  sexual  organs 
are  not  in  the  same  flower,  end  these  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  Twenty-first  class,  monoecia,  one  house 
or  family;  twenty-second,  dioecia,  two  families;  twenty- 
third  class,  polygamia,  hermaphrodites,  in  which  the 
male  and  female  organs  are  united  or  unisexual.  Last- 
ly, there  is  the  twenty»fourth  class,  in  which  the  sexual 
organs  escape  detection  with  the  eye,  and  these  are  call- 
ed cryptogamia,  hidden  marriages.  The  female  organs 
of  plants  are  the  following:  the  pistil  is  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  is  the  female  organ;  it  is  composed  of  the 
ovary,  the  style,  and  the  stigma.  The  ovary,  derived 
from  the  word  ovum  or  egg,  because  this  contains  small 
grains,  germs,  ovules,  or  rudiments,  is  the  inferior  part 
of  the  pistil,  which  is  supported  by  the  receptacle  or  base 
of  the  cslix.  When  incised  or  cut  across,  it  contains 
ovules  or  eggs.  The  stigma  is  the  superior  part  of  the 
pistil,  which  transmits  to  the  ovaiy  the  pollen  or  fecunda- 
ting powder  shed  on  the  surface  of  the  stamens. 

The  style,  which  does  not  always  exist  in  all  plants, 
ia  a  thread-like  process  situated  between  the  ovary  and 
stigma,  %vhoAe  use  is  to  transmit  to  the  first  the  fecund- 
sting  powder — ^though  the  stamens  or  male  organs  ve 


the  insect  tribes,  are  brought  forth.  An  egg 
may  be  considered  as  a  womb  detached  from 
the  body  of  the  parent  animal,  in  which  the 
embryo  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  formed. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  incomplete' 
delivery,  in  which  the  animal  is  disburthened 
of  its  young  before  its  perfect  formation. 
Fishes  and  insects,  indeed,  most  asnally  com. 
mit  the  care  of  their  eggs  to  hazard:  but 
birds,  which  are  more  perfectly  formed,  are 
found  to  hatch  them  into  maturity  by  the 
warmth  of  their  bodies.  However,  any  other 
heat,  of  the  same  temperature,  would  answer 
the  end  as  well ;  for  either  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  or  of  a  stove,  is  equally  efficacious  in 
bringing  the  animal  in  the  egg  to  perfection.* 
In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  may  consider 

much  mors  numerous  than  the  pistils  or  female  orgsns; 
but  in  some  plants  the  latter  exceed  the  former  in  noD- 
ber.  The  number  of  pistils  has  served  Linnsoos  for  s 
division  of  a  certain  number  of  these  clasaes  into  orders. 

First  order — monogynia — one  pistil.  Second  ofder 
— digynia.  Third  order— 4rigynia.  Fourth  ovder — ce- 
tragyni»-^i(Dar  pistils. 

'  It  is  indispensihle  to  hatching,  that  an  equable  ten- 
perature  be  k^  up  of  about  96<>  Pahr.  or  SliO  R^aum^ 
for  at  lower  temperatures  the  living  principle  appears  X» 
become  torpid  and  unable  to  assimilate  the  nourishment 
provided  for  developing  the  embryo.  Proceeding  opon 
this  principle,  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  those  who  bsvt 
tried  the  experiment  in  Europe,  have  succeeded  bf 
means  of  artificial  heat  in  hatching  eggs  without  any  »ii 
from  the  mother  bird. 

Modem  travellers,  who  mention  the  art  as  prartised 
in  Egypt,  are  very  deficient  in  their  details;  but  we 
ought  to  wonder  the  le»  at  this  when  Father  Sicard  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  kept  a  secret  even  in  Egypt,  and  if 
only  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Berme, 
and  a  few  adjoining  places  in  the  Delta,  who  leave  it  as 
an  heir^loom  to  their  children,  forbidding  them  to  in- 
part  it  to  strangers.  When  the  beginning  of  autninn, 
the  season  most  favourable  for  hatching,  approaches,  the 
people  of  this  village  disperse  themselves  over  the  coun- 
try, each  taking  the  management  of  a  number  of  eg^t 
intrusted  to  his  care  by  thwe  acquainted  with  the  art. 

According  to  the  best  descriptions  of  the  Egyptian 
mauiaif  or  hatching-oven,  it  is  a  brick  stnicbve  about 
nine  feet  high.  The  middle  is  formed  into  a  gallciy 
about  three  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high,  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other.  This  gallery 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  oven,  and  commands  its  whole 
extent,  facilitating  the  various  operations  Indispensable 
for  keeping  the  eggs  at  the  proper  degree  of  wamtb. 
On  each  side  of  this  gallery  there  is  a  doable  row  of 
rooms,  every  room  on  the  ground-floor  having  one  over 
it  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions,  namely,  three  ieet 
in  height,  four  or  five  in  breadth,  and  twelve  or  fiiteen 
in  length.  These  have  a  round  hole  for  an  entrance  of 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  wide  enough  for  « 
man  to  creep  through;  and  into  each  are  pot  four  or  five 
thousand  eggs.  The  number  of  rooms  in  one  mamal 
varies  from  three  to  twelve ;  and  the  building  is  adapted, 
of  course,  for  hatching  from  forty  to  eighty  thousand 
eggs,  which  are  not  laid  on  the  bare  brick  floor  of  tbe 
oven,  but  upon  a  mat,  or  bed  of  flax,  or  oUier  non-coii 
ducting  material. 

In  each  of  the  upper  rooms  is  a  fire-place  ibr  warm- 
ing  the  lower  room,  the  heat  being  communicated 
through  a  large  hole  in  the  centre.  Tlie  fire-place  \t « 
sort  oir  gutter,  two  Inches  deep  and  six  wide,  op  tbt 
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geDendoU  from  the  egg  as  inferior  to  that  in 
which  the  animal  ia  brought  forth  alive.  Na. 
ture  has  taken  care  of  the  viviparous  animal 
in  every  stage  of  its  existence.  That  force 
which  separatea  it  from  the  parent  separates 
it  from  life;  and  the  embryo  is  shielded  with 
unceasing  protection  till  it  arrives  at  exclu- 
sion. But  it  ia  different  with  the  little  ani- 
mal in  the  egg;  often  totally  neglected  by  the 
parent,  and  always  separable  from  it,  every 
accident  may  retard  its  growth,  or  even  de- 
stroy its  existence.  Besides,  art  or  accident, 
also,  may  bring  this  animal  to  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion; 80  that  it  never  can  be  considered  as  a 
complete  work  of  nature,  in  which  so  much 
is  left  for  accident  to  finish  or  destroy. 

Bat  however  inferior  this  kind  of  eenera* 
tion  may  be,  the  observation  of  it  will  afford 
great  insight  into  that  of  nobler  animals,  as 
we  can  here  watch  the  prepress  of  the  grow- 

edge  of  the  floor,  sometimes  all  roimd,  but  for  the  most 
pvt  onlj  on  two  of  its  sides.  As  wood  or  charcoal 
voold  nalce  too  quick  a  fire,  they  bum  the  dung  of 
com  or  cameb,  mixed  with  straw,  formed  into  calies 
fcnd  dried.  The  doors  which  open  into  the  gallery  serve 
kr  chimneys  to  let  out  the  smoke,  which  finally  escapes 
throogh  openings  in  the  arch  of  the  gallery  itself.  The 
fire  in  the  gutteri  Is  only  kept  up,  aooording  to  some, 
iff-  ui  hoar  in  the  morning  and  an  hour  at  night,  which 
Ihey  call  the  dinner  and  supper  of  the  chickens;  while 
«then  say  it  is  lighted  four  times  a-day.  The  difTerence 
P^iAtbly  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  weather, 
^hen  the  smoke  of  the  fires  iaa  subsided,  the  openings 
^  the  gallery  from  the  several  rooms  are  carefully 
staffed  with  bundles  of  coarse  tow,  by  which  the  heat  is 
mora  effectually  confined  than  it  coukl  be  by  a  wooden 
door. 

^'hen  the  fires  have  been  continued  for  an  Indefinite 
lumber  of  days— eight,  ten,  or  twelve,  according  to  the 
»e&Uier«-Uiey  are  discontinued,  the  heat  acquired  by  the 
«ven  being  then  sufficient  to  finish  the  hatching,  which 
requires  in  all  twenty-one  dajrs,  the  same  time  as  when 
eggs  tre  naturally  hatched  by  a  hen.  About  the  middle 
^  this  period  a  number  of  the  eggs  in  the  lower  are 
wored  into  the  upper  rooms,  in  order  to  give  the  em- 
^7i»  greater  fscility  in  making  their  eiit  from  the 
s^lf  than  they  would  have  if  a  number  of  eggs  were 
piled  op  above  them. 

The  number  of  ovens  dispersed  In  the  several  districts 

"  EgTpt  has  been  estimated  at  886;  and  this  number 

^  never  be  either  increased  or  diminished  without  the 

^irannstsnce  being  known,  as  it  is  indispensable  for 

«*(h  iQAmal  to  be  managed  by  a  Bermean,  none  of  whom 

^  permitted  to  practise  their  art  without  a  certified  11- 

^j^  from  the  aga  of  Berme,  who  receives  ten  crowns 

«f  each  license.     If,  then,  we  take  into  account  that  six 

^  eight  broods  are  annually  hatched  in  each  oven,  and 

^t  each  brood  consists  of  from  40,000  to  80,000,  we 

^*J  conclude  that  the  gross  number  of  chickens  which 

*n  erery  year  hatched   in  Egypt  amounts  to  nearly 

100^0,000.    They  lay  their  account  with  losing  about 

i  thinl  of  ill  the  eggs  put  into  the  ovens.    The  Ber- 

"^  iodeed,  guarantees  only  two-thirds  of  the  eggs 

^ith  which  he  is  entrusted  by  the  undertaker,  so  that 

^  ^  45,000  eggs  he  is  obliged  to  return  no  more  than 

30,noo  chickens.    If  he  succeeds  in  hatching  these,  the 

^^\m  becomes  his  perquisite,  which  he  adds  to  the 

"^  of  thirty  or  forty  crowns,  besides  his  board,  that  is 

P«id  him  for  his  six  mooifas'  work. 


ing  embryo  in  erery  period  of  its  existence, 
and  catch  it  in  those  very  moments  when  it 
first  seems  stealing  into  motion.  Malpighi 
and  Haller  have  been  particularly  industrious 
on  this  subject;  and  with  a  patience  almost 
equalling  that  of  the  sitting  hen,  have  at- 
tended incubation  in  all  its  stages.  Prom 
them,  therefore,  we  have  an  amazing  history 
of  the  chicken  in  the  egg^  and  of  its  advances 
into  complete  formation. 

It  would  be  methodically  tedious  to  describe 
those  parts  of  the  egg  which  are  well  known 
and  obvious;  such  as  its  shell,  its  white,  and 
its  yolk;  but  the  disposition  of  these  is  not  so 
apparent  Immediately  under  the  shell  lies 
that  common  membrane  or  skin,  which  lines 
it  on  the  inside,  adhering  closely  to  it  every- 
where, except  at  the  broad  end,  where  a  litue 
cavity  is  left,  that  is  filled  with  air  which  in- 
creases as  the  animal  within  grows  larger. 
Under  this  membrane  are  contained  two 
whites,  though  seeming  to  ua  to  be  only  one, 
each  wrapped  up  in  a  membrane  of  its  own, 
one  white  within  the  other.  In  the  midst  of 
all  is  the  yolk,  wrapped  up  likewise  in  its  own 
membrane.  At  each  end  of  this  are  two  liga* 
ments,  called  chakufm,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  poles  of  this  microcosm,  being  white  dense 
substances,  made  from  the  membranes,  and 
serving  to  keep  the  white  and  the  volk  in  their 
places.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr  Derham 
that  they  served  also  for  another  purpose ;  for  a 
line  being  drawn  from  one  ligament  to  the  other, 
would  not  pass  directly  through  the  middle 
of  the  yolk,  but  rather  towards  one  side,  and 
would  divide  the  yolk  into  two  unequal  parts, 
by  which  means  these  ligaments  serve  to  keep 
the  smallest  side  of  the  yolk  always  upper- 
most ;  and  in  this  part  he  supposed  the  cica. 
tricula,  or  first  speck  of  life,  to  reside ;  which 
by  being  uppermost,  and  consequently  next 
the  hen,  would  be  thus  in  the  warmest  situa- 
tion. But  this  is  rather  fanciful  than  true, 
the  incipient  animal  being  found  in  all  situa- 
tions, and  not  particularly  influenced  by  any.^ 
The  cicatricala,  which  is  the  part  where  the 
animal  first  begins  to  show  signs  of  life,  is 
not  unlike  a  vetch,  or  a  lentil,  lying  on  one 
side  of  the  yolk,  and  within  its  membrane. 
All  these  contribute  to  the  little  animaPs  con- 
venience  or  support :  the  outer  membranes  and 
ligaments  preserve  the  fluids  in  their  proper 
places;  the  white  serves  as  nourishment,  and 
the  yolk,  with  its  membranes,  after  a  time  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  animals  body.'  This  is 
a  description  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  answers  to 
that  of  all  others,  how  large  or  how  small  so. 


ever. 


Previous  to  putting  the  eggs  to  the  hen, 
our  philosophers  first  examined  the  cicatricula. 
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or  little  spot,  already  mentioned ;  and  which 
may  be  conaidered  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  egg.  This  was  found  in  those  that 
were  impregnated  by  the  oock  to  be  large  ; 
but  in  those  laid  without  the  cock  very  small. 
It  was  found  by  the  microscope,  to  be  a  kind 
of  bag,  containing  a  transparent  liquor,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  embryo  was  seen  to  reside. 
The  embryo  resembled  a  composition  of  little 
threads,  which  the  warmth  of  future  incuba- 
tion tended  to  enlarge  by  varying  and  liquify- 
ing the  other  fluids  contained  within  the  shell, 
and  thus  pressing  them  either  into  the  pores 
or  tubes  of  their  substance. 

Upon  placing  the  eggs  in  a  proper  warmth, ' 
either  under  the  sun  or  in  a  stove » after  six 
hours  the  vital  speck  begins  to  dilate,  like  the 
pupil  of  the  eye.  The  head  of  the  chicken  is 
distinctly  seen,  with  the  back  bone,  something 
resembling  a  tadpole,  floating  in  its  ambient 
fluid,  but  as  yet  seeming  to  assume  none  of 
the  functions  of  animal  life.  In  about  six  hours 
more  the  little  animal  is  seen  more  distinctly ; 
the  head  becomes  more  plainly  visible,  and 
the  vertebras  of  the  back  more  easily  perceiv- 
able. All  these  signs  of  preparation  for  life 
are  increased  in  six  hours  more  :  and  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four,  the  ribs  begin  to  take 
their  places,  the  neck  begins  to  lengthen,  and 
the  head  to  turn  to  one  side. 

At  this  time,"  also,  the  fluids  in  the  egg 
seem  to  have  changed  place ;  the  yolkt  which 
was  before  in  the  centre  of  the  shell,  ap- 
preaches  nearer  to  the  broad  end.  The  watery 
part  of  the  white  is  in  some  measure  evapor* 
ated  through  the  shell,  and  the  grosser  part 
sinks  to  the  small  end.  The  little  animal  ap- 
pears to  turn  towards  the  part  of  the  broad 
end,  in  which  a  cavity  has  been  described,  and 
with  its  yolk  seems  to  adhere  to  the  membrane 
there.  At  the  end  of  forty  hours  the  great 
work  of  life  seems  fairly  begun,  and  the  ani- 
mal plainly  appears  to  move ;  the  backbone, 
which  is  of  a  whitish  Gok>ur,  thickens;  the 
head  is  turned  still  more  on  one  side ;  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  eye  begin  to  appear,  the 
heart  beats,  and  the  blood  begins  already  to 
circulate.  The  parts,  however,  as  yet  are 
fluid ;  but  by  degrees,  become  more  and  more 
tenacious,  and  harden  into  a  kind  of  jelly. 
At  the  end  of  two  days,  the  liquor  in  which 
the  chicken  swims,  seems  to  increase;  the 
head  appears  with  two  little  bladders,  in  the 
place  of  eyes ;  the  heart  beats  in  the  manner  of 
every  embryo,  where  the  blood  does  not  cir- 
culate through  the  lungs.  In  about  fourteen 
hours  after  this,  the  chicken  is  grown  more 
strong ;  its  head  however  is  still  bent  down- 
wards ;  the  veins  and  arteries  begin  to  branch, 
in  order  to  form  the  brain;  and  the  spinal 
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marrow  is  seen  stretching  along  the  backbone. 
In  three  days  the  whole  body  of  the  chicken 
appears  bent;  the  head  with  its  two  eye-balls 
with  their  different  humours,  now  distinctly 
appear;  and  five  other  vesicles  are  seen,  which 
soon  unite  to  form  the  rudiments  of  the  brain. 
The  outlines  also  of  the  thighs  and  wings  be- 
gin to  be  seen,  and  the  body  begins  to  gather 
nesh.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  the  vesi. 
cles,  that  go  to  form  the  brain,  approach  each 
other;  the  wings  and  thighs  appear  more  solid; 
the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  jelly-like 
flesh;  the  heart  that  was  hitherto  exposed,  ii 
now  covered  up  within  the  foody,  by  a  very  thin 
transparent  membrane;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  umbilical  vessels,  that  unite  die  animal  to 
the  yolk,  now  appear  to  come  forth  fin>m  the 
abdomen.  After  the  fifth  and  sixth  days,  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  begin  to  be  covered  over; 
the  wings  and  thighs  lenetfaen;  the  belly  is 
closed  up  and  tumid;  the  liver  is  seen  within 
it  very  distinctly,  not  yet  grown  red,  but  of  s 
very  dusky  white;  both  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  are  discerned,  as  if  they  were  two  sepa- 
rate hearts,  beating  distinctly;  the  whole  body 
of  the  animal  is  covered  over;  and  the  traces 
of  the  incipient  feathers  are  already  to  be 
seen.  The  seventh  day,  the  head  appears 
very  large;  the  brain  is  covered  entirety  over; 
the  bill  begins  to  appear  betwixt  the  eyes, 
and  the  wincrs,  the  thighs  and  the  legs,  luive 
acquired  their  perfect  figtire.  *  Hitherto,  how. 
ever,  the  animal  appears  as  if  it  had  two 
bodies;  the  yolk  is  joined  to  it  by  the  umbili- 
cal vessels  that  come  from  the  belly,  and  is 
furnished  with  its  vessels,  through  which  the 
blood  circulates,  as  through  the  rest  of  the 
body  of  the  chicken,  making  a  bulk  greater 
than  that  of  the  animal  itself.  But  towards 
the  end  of  incubation,  the  umbilical  vessels 
shorten  the  yolk,  and  with  it  the  intestines 
are  thrust  up  into  the  body  of  the  chicken  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly;  and 
the  two  bodies  are  thus  formed  into  one. 
During  this  state,  all  the  organs  are  found  to 
perform  their  secretions;  the  bile  is  found  to 
be  separated  as  in  grown  animals;  but  it  is 
fluid,  transparent,  and  without  bitterness:  and 
the  chicken  then  also  appears  to  have  lung& 
On  the  tenth  the  muscles  of  the  wings  ap- 
pear, and  the  feathers  begin  to  push  out  On 
the  eleventh,  the  heart,  which  hitherto  bad 
appeared  divided,  begins  to  unite;  the  arteries 
which  belone  to  it  join  into  it,  like  the  fingers 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  All  these  ap. 
pearances  only  come  more  into  view,  because 
the  floida  the  vessels  had  hitherto  secreted 
were  more  transparent;  but  as  the  colour  of 
the  fluids  deepen,  their  operations  and  circu- 
lations are  more  distinctly  seen.     As  the  ani> 
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Bi«I  thus,  by  the  elerenth  day  completely 
formed*  be^iui  to  gather  rtrength,  it  beoomes 
moore  uneasy  in  its  oituatioD,  and  exerts  its 
animal  powers  with  increasing  force.  For 
iome  time  before  it  is  able  to  break  the  shell 
in  which  it  is  imprisoned,  it  is  heard  to  chir- 
rup, receiring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  for 
this  purpose,  from  that  cavity  which  lies  be- 
tween the  membrane  and  the  shell,  and  which 
must  contain  air  to  resist  the  external  pressure. 
At  length  upon  the  twentieth  day,  in  some 
birds  sooocT,  and  later  in  others,  the  enclos- 
ed animal  breaks  the  shell,  within  which 
it  has  been  confined,  with  its  beak;  and  by 
repeated  efforts,  at  last  procures  its  enlarge- 
ment 

Prom  this  little  history  we  perceive,  that 
those  parts  which  are  most  conducive  to  life 
are  the  first  that  are  begun;  the  head  and  the 
back.bone,  which  no  doubt  enclose  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  marrow,  though  both  are  too 
limpid  to  be  discerned,  are  the  first  that  are 
seea  to  exist:  .the  beating  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived  soon  after:  the  less  noble  parts  seem  to 
spring  from  these;  the  win^s,  the  thighs,  the 
feet,  and  lastly  the  bill.  liV  hatever,  therefore, 
(he  animal  has  double,  or  whatever  it  can  live 
without  the  use  of,  these  are  latest  in  produc- 
tion; Nature  first  sedulously  applying  to  the 
formation  of  the  nobler  organs,  without  which 
life  would  be  of  short  continuance,  and  would 
be  begun  in  vain. 

The  resemblance  between  die  beginning 
animal  in  the  egg,  and  the  embryo  in  the 
womb,  is  very  striking;  and  this  similitude 
has  induced  many  to  assert,  that  all  animals 
are  produced  from  eggs  in  the  same  manner. 
They  consider  an  egg  excluded  from  the  body 
by  some,  and  separated  into  the  womb  by 
others,  to  be  actions  merely  of  one  kind;  with 
this  only  difierence,  that  the  nourishment  of 
the  one  is  kept  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
and  increases  as  the  embryo  happens  to  want 
the  supply ;  the  mnirishroent  of  the  other  is 
prepared  all  at  once,  and  sent  out  with  the  be- 
{^inning  animal,  as  entirely  sufficient  for  its 
hiture  support.  But  leaving  this  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  anatomists,  let  us  proceed  rather 
with  facts  than  dissertations;  and,  as  we  have 
Ken  the  progress  of  an  oviparous  animal,  or 
one  produced  from  the  shell,  let  us  likewise 
trace  that  of  a  viviparous  animal,  which  is 
brought  forth  alive.  In  this  investigation, 
GrraaJF  has,  with  a  degree  of  patience  charac 
teristic  of  his  nation,  attended  the  progress  and 
increase  of  varions  animals  in  the  womb,  and 
minately  marked  the  changes  they  undergo. 
Having  dissected  a  rabbit,  half  an  hour  after  im- 
pregnation,he  perceived  the  horns  of  the  womb, 
(hat  go  to  embrace  and  communicate  with  the 
orary,  tobe  more  red  than  before;  but  no  other 
chai^  in  the  rest  of  the  parts.     Having  dis- 


sected another  six  hours  after,  he  perceived  the 
follicules,  or  the  membrane  covering  the  eggs 
contained  in  the  ovary,  to  become  redduh. 
In  a  rabbit  dissected  after  twenty-four  hours, 
he  perceived  in  one  of  the  ovaries,  three  fol- 
licules, and  in  the  other,  Bye,  that  were 
changed;  having  become,  from  transparent, 
dark  and  reddish.  In  one  dissected  after 
three  days,  he  perceived  the  boms  of  the 
womb  very  strictly  to  embrace  the  ovaries ; 
and  he  observed  three  of  the  follicules  in  one 
of  them,  much  longer  and  harder  than  before; 
pursuing  his  inquisition,  he  also  found  two  of 
the  eggs  actually  separated  into  the  horns  of 
the  womb,  and  each  about  the  size  of  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed ;  these  little  eggs  were  each 
of  them  indosed  in  a  double  membrane,  the 
inner  parts  being  filled  with  a  very  limpid 
liquor.  After  four  davs,  he  found  in  one  of 
the  ovaries  four,  and,  m  the  other,  five  folli- 
culea,  emptied  of  Uieir  eggs;  and,  in  the 
horns  correspondent  to  these,  he  found  an 
equal  number  of  eggs  thus  separated  :  these 
eggs  were  now  grown  larger  than  before,  and 
somewhat  of  the  siae  of  sparrow-shot  In 
five  days,  the  eggs  were  erown  to  the  size  of 
duck-shot,  and  could  be  blown  from  the  part 
of  die  womb  where  they  were,  bv  the  breath. 
In  seven  days,  these  eggs  were  mund  of  the 
size  of  a  pistol-bullet,  each  covered  with  its 
double  membrane,  and  these  much  more  dis* 
tinct  than  before.  In  nine  days,  having  ex- 
amined the  liquor  contained  in  one  of  these 
®ge>t  he  found  it  from  a  -limpid  colour  less 
fluid,  to  have  got  a  light  cloud  floating  upon 
it  In  ten  days,  this  cloud  began  to  thicken, 
and  to  form  an  oblong  body,  of  the  figure  of 
a  little  worm :  and,  in  twelve  days,  the  figure 
of  the  embryo  was  distinctly  to  be  perceived, 
and  even  its  parts  came  into  view.  In  the 
region  of  the  breast  he  perceived  two  bloody 
specks ;  and  two  more  that  appeared  whitish. 
Fourteen  days  after  impregnation,  the  head  of 
the  embryo  was  become  large  and  transparent, 
the  eyes  prominent,  the  mouth  open,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  ears  beginning  1o  appear ; 
the  back-bone,  of  a  whitish  colour,  was  bent 
towards  the  breast;  the  two  bloody  specks 
being  now  considerably  increased,  appeared 
to  be  nothing  less  than  the  outlines  of  the  two 
ventricles  of  the  heart ;  and  the  two  whitish 
specks  on  each  side,  now  appeared  to  be  the 
rudiments  of  the  lungs ;  towards  the  region  of 
the  belly,  the  liver  began  to  be  seen,  of  a  red- 
dish colour,  and  a  little  intricate  mass,  like 
ravelled  thread,  discerned,  which  soon  appear- 
ed to  be  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  ;  the 
legs  soon  after  began  to  be  seen,  and  to  assume 
their  natural  positions:  and  from  that  time 
forth,  all  the  parts  being  formed,  every  day 
only  served  to  develope  them  still  more,  until 
the  thirty-first  day,  when  the  rabbit  brought 
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forth  her  young,  completely  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  humble  happiness. 

Haying  thus  seen  the  stages  of  generation 
in  the  meaner  animals,  let  us  take  a  view  of 
its  progress  in  man  ;  and  trace  the  feeble  be- 
ginnings of  our  own  existence.  An  account 
of  the  lowliness  of  our  own  origin,  if  it  can. 
not  amuse,  will  at  least  serve  to  humble  us ; 
and  it  may  take  from  our  pride,  though  it  fails 
to  gratify  our  curiosity.  We  cannot  here 
trace  the  variations  of  the  beginning  animal, 
as  in  the  former  instances ;  for  the  opportuni- 
ties of  inspection  are  but  few  and  accidental: 
for  this  reason,  we  most  be  content  often  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  of  our  history  with  conjec- 
ture. And,  first,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  infant  in  the  womb,  immedi- 
ately after  conception ;  but  we  have  good  rea- 
son  to  believe,  that  it  proceeds,  as  in  most 
other  animals,  from  the  egg.*  Anatomists 
inform  us,  that  four  days  after  conception, 
there  is  found  in  the  womb  an  oval  substance, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  but  longer  one 
way  than  the  other  ;  this  little  body  is  formed 
by  an  extremely  fine  membrane,  inclosing  a 
liquor  a  good  deal  resembling  the  white  of 
an  eg^ :  in  this  may,  even  then,  be  perceived, 
several  small  fibres,  united  together,  which 
form  the  first  rudiments  of  the  embryo.  Be- 
side these,  are  seen  another  set  of  fibres,  which 
soon  after  become  the  placenta,  or  that  body 
by  which  the  animal  is  supplied  with  nourish- 
ment. 

Seven  days  after  conception,  we  can  readily 
distinguish  by  the  eye,  the  first  lineaments  of 
the  child  in  the  womb.  However,  they  are 
as  yet  without  form ;  showing  at  the  end  of 
seven  days  pretty  much  such  an  appearance 
as  that  of  the  chicken  after  four  and  twenty 
hours,  being  a  small  jelly-like  mass,  yet  ex- 
hibiting the  rudiments  of  the  head  ;  the  trunk 
is  barely  visible:  there  likewise  is  to  be  dis- 
cerned a  small  assemblage  of  fibres  issuing 
from  the  body  of  the  infant,  which  afterwards 
become  the  blood-vessels  that  convey  nourish- 
ment from  the  placenta  to  the  child  while  in- 
closed  in  the  womb. 

Fifteen  days  after  conception,  the  head  be- 
comes distinctly  visible,  and  even  the  most 
prominent  features  of  tlie  visage  begin  to  ap- 
pear. The  nose  is  a  little  elevated  :  there  are 
two  black  specks  in  the  place  of  eyes ;  and 
two  little  holes  where  the  ears  are  afterwards 
seen.  The  body  of  the  embryo  also  is  grown 
larger ;  and  both  above  and  below,  are  seen 
two  little  protuberances,  which  mark  the 
places  from  whence  the  arms  and  thighs  are 
to  proceed.  The  length  of  the  whole  body  at 
this  time  is  less  than  half  an  inch. 

^  This  history  of  tbe  child  in  the  womb  is  translated 
h-om  Mr  BufTon  w';ii  some  alterations.— 7Vo(«6y  Gold- 
ittiiih. 


At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the  body  lias 
received  very  little  increase;  but  the  legs  and 
feet,  with  the  hands  and  arms,  are  become 
apparent  The  growth  of  the  arms  is  more 
speedy  than  that  of  the  legs  ;  and  the  fingers 
are  sooner  separated  than  the  toes.  About 
this  time  the  internal  parts  are  foand,  upon 
dissection,  to  become  distinguishable.  The 
places  of  the  bones  are  marked  by  small 
thread-like  substances,  that  are  yet  more  fluid 
even  than  a  jelly.  Among  them,  the  ribs  are 
distinguishable,  like  threads  also,  dbposedon 
each  side  of  the  spine ;  and  even  the  fingers 
and  toes  scarcely  exceed  hairs  in  thickness. 

In  a  month,  the  embr}'o  is  an  inch  long; 
the  body  is  bent  forward,  a  situation  which  it 
almost  always  assumes  in  the  womb,  either 
because  a  posture  of  this  kind  Is  the  most  easy, 
or  because  it  takes  up  the  least  room.  The 
human  figure  is  now  no  longer  doubtful: 
every  part  of  the  face  is  distinguishable ;  the 
body  is  sketched  out;  the  bowels  an  to  be 
distinguished  as  threads;  the  l^nes  are  still 
quite  soft,  but  in  some  places  beginning  to 
assume  a  greater  rigidity;  the  blood- venels 
that  go  to  the  placenta,  which,  as  was  said, 
contributes  to  Uie  child's  nourishment,  an 
plainly  seen  issuing  from  the  navel  (being 
therefore  called  the  vmbilieal  eesss^s),  and  going 
to  spread  themselves  upon  the  placenta.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates,  the  male  embryo  de- 
velopes  sooner  than  the  female  :  he  adds,  thai 
at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  the  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  male  are  distinguishable ;  while 
those  of  the  female  are  not  equally  ao  till  ten 
days  after. 

In  six  weeks,  the  embryo  is  grown  two 
inches  long  ;  the  human  figure  begins  to  grow 
every  day  more  perfect ;  the  head  being  still 
much  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  and  the  motion  of  the  heart  is  perceiv- 
ed almost  by  the  eye.  It  has  been  seen  to 
beat  in  an  embryo  of  fifty  days  old,  a  long 
time  after  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  womb. 

In  two  months,  the  embryo  is  more  than 
two  inches  in  length.  The  ossification  is  per- 
ceivable in  the  arms  and  thighs,  and  in  the 
point  of  the  chin,  the  under  jaw  being  great- 
ly  advanced  before  the  upper.  These  parts, 
however,  may  as  yet  ^be  considered  as  bony 
points,  rather  than  as  bones.  The  umbilical 
vessels,  which  before  went  side  by  side,  are 
now  begun  to  be  twisted,  like  a  rope,  one  orer 
the  other,  and  go  to  join  with  the  placenta, 
which,  as  yet,  is  but  small. 

In  three  months,  the  embryo  is  above  three 
inches  long,  and  weighs  about  three  ounces. 
Hippocrates  observes,  that  not  till  then  the 
mother  perceives  the  child's  motion :  and  be 
adds,  that  in  female  children ,  the  motion  is  nol 
I  observable  till  the  end  of  four  months.  How- 
I  ever,  this  is  no  general   rulc;   as  there  are 
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women  who  assert,  that  they  perceived  them- 
aelres  to  be  quick  with  child,  as  their  ezpres. 
sion  is,  at  the  end  of  two  months  ;  so  that  this 
quickness  seems  rather  to  arise  from  the  pro- 
portion between  the  child's  strength  and  the 
mother  s  sensibility,  than  from  any  determi- 
nate period  of  time.  At  all  times,  however, 
the  child  is  equally  alive ;  and,  consequently, 
those  juries  of  matrons  that  are  to  determine 
upon  the  pregnancy  of  criminals  should  not  in- 
quire whether  the  woman  be  quick,  but  whether 
she  be  with  child ;  if  the  latter  be  perceivable, 
the  former  follows  of  course. 

Four  months  and  a  half  after  conception, 
the  embryo  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  long. 
All  the  parts  are  so  augmented,  that  even 
their  proportions  are  now  distinguishable. 
The  very  nails  begin  to  appear  upon  the 
fingers  and  toes  :  and  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines already  begin  to  perform  their  functions 
of  receiving  and  digesting.  In  the  stomach 
is  found  a  liquor  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
embryo  floats :  in  one  part  of  the  intestines, 
s  miu.y  substance ;  and,  in  the  other,  an  ex- 
crementitious.  There  is  found,  also,  a  small 
quantity  of  bile  in  the  gall  bladder ;  and  some 
urine  in  its  own  proper  receptacle.  By  this 
time,  also,  the  posture  of  the  embryo  seems 
to  be  determined.  The  head  is  bent  forward, 
10  that  the  chin  seems  to  rest  upon  its  breast ; 
the  knees  are  raised  up  towards  the  head,  and 
the  lep  bent  backwards,  somewhat  resembl- 
ing the  posture  of  those  who  sit  on  their 
haunches.  Sometimes  the  knees  are  raised 
10  high  as  to  touch  the  cheeks,  and  the  feet 
are  crossed  over  each  other ;  the  arms  are-laid 
upon  the  breast,  while  one  of  the  hands,  and 
often  both,  touch  the  visage  ;  sometimes  the 
hands  are  shut,  and  sometimes  also  the  arms 
are  found  hanging  down  by  the  body.  These 
are  the  most  usual  postures  which  the  embryo 
assumes ;  but  these  it  is  frequently  known  to 
change  ;  and  it  is  owing  to  these  alterations 
that  the  mother  so  frequently  feels  those 
twitches,  which  are  usually  attended  with 
pain. 

The  embryo,  thus  situated,  is  furnished  by 
nature  with  all  things  proper  for  its  support ; 
and,  as  it  increases  in  size,  its  nourishment 
also  is  found  to  increase  with  it.  As  soon  as 
it  first  begins  to  grow  in  the  womb,  that  re- 
ceptacle, from  being  very  small,  grows  larger ; 
and,  what  is  more  surprising,  thicker  every 
day.  The  sides  of  a  bladder,  as  we  know, 
the  more  they  are  distended,  the  more  they 
become  thin.  But  here  the  larger  the  womb 
grows,  the  more  it  appears  to  thicken. 
Within  this  the  embryo  is  still  farther  in- 
volved, in  two  membranes  called  the  chorion 
and  amnios ;  and  floats  in  a  thin  transparent 
unid,  upon  which  it  seems,  in  some  measure, 
to  subsist.     However,  the  great  storehouse, 


from  whence  its  chief  nourishment  is  suppliedt 
is  called  the  placenta:  a  rod  substance  some- 
what resembling  a  sponge,  that  adheres  to 
the  inside  of  the  womb,  and  communicates, 
by  the  umbilical  vessels,  with  the  embryo. 
These  umbilical  vessels,  which  consist  of  a 
vein  and  two  arteries,  issue  from  the  navel  of 
the  child,  and  are  branched  out  upon  the  pla- 
centa ;  where  they,  in  fact,  seem  to  form  its 
substance ;  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to 
suck  up  their  nourishment  from  the  womb, 
and  the  fluids  contained  therein.  The  blood 
thus  received  from  the  womb,  by  the  placenta, 
and  communicated  by  the  umbilical  vein  to 
the  body  of  the  embryo,  is  conveyed  to  the 
heart;  where,  without  ever  passing  into  the 
lungs,  as  in  the  born  infant,  it  takes  a  shorter 
course ;  for  entering  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  instead  of  passing  up  into  the  pulmon- 
ary artery,  it  seems  to  break  this  partition, 
and  goes  directly  through  the  body  of  the 
heart,  by  an  opening  called  the^^mmii  ovale ^ 
and  from  thence  to  the  aorto,  or  great  artery  ; 
by  which  it  is  driven  into  all  parts  of  the 
body.  Thus  we  see  the  placenta,  in  some  mea- 
sure, supplying  the  place  of  lungs  ;  for  as  the 
little  animd  can  receive  no  air  by  inspiration, 
the  lungs  are  therefore  useless.  But  we  see 
the  placenta  converting  the  fluid  of  the  womb 
into  blood,  and  sending  it,  by  the  umbilical 
vein,  to  the  heart;  from  whence  it  is  des- 
patched  by  a  quicker  and  shorter  circulation 
through  the  whole  frame. 

In  this  manner  the  embryo  reposes  in  the 
womb ;  supplied  with  that  nourishment  which 
is  fitted  to  its  necessities,  and  furnished  with 
those  organs  that  are  adapted  to  its  situation. 
As  its  sensations  are  but  few,  its  wants  are  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  sleep,  with  scarcely  any  intervals,  marks 
the  earliest  period  of  human  life.  As  the 
little  creature,  however,  gathers  strength  and 
size,  it  seems  to  become  more  wakeful  and 
uneasy ;  even  in  the  womb  it  begins  to  feel 
the  want  of  something  it  does  not  possess ;  a 
sensation  that  seems  coeval  with  roan's  nature, 
and  never  leaves  him  till  he  dies.  The  em- 
bryo even  then  begins  to  struggle  for  a  state 
more  marked  by  pleasure  and  pain,  and,  from 
about  the  sixth  month,  begins  to  give  the  mo- 
ther  warning  of  the  greater  pain  she  is  yet  to 
endure.  The  continuation  of  pregnancy,  in 
woman,  is  usually  nine  months;  but  there 
have  been  many  instances  when  the  child  has 
lived  that  was  born  at  seven ;  and  some  are 
found  to  continue  pregnant  a  month  above  the 
usual  time.  When  the  appointed  time  ap- 
proaches, the  infant,  that  has  for  some  months 
been  giving  painful  proofs  of  its  existence, 
now  begins  to  increase  its  efibrts  for  liberty. 
The  head  is  applied  downward,  to  the  aper. 
ture  of  the  womb,  and  by  reiterated  efforts  it 
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endeaToan  to  extend  the  tame :  theee  endea- 
▼oun  produce  the  pain,  which  all  women,  in 
laboar,  feel  in  lome  degree ;  tfaote  of  strong 
conatitntionfl  the  least,  those  most  weaklj  the 
most  seyerely ;  since  we  learn,  that  the  women 
of  Africa  always  deliver  themselves,  and  are 
well  a  few  hours  after;  while  those  of  Europe 
re<)uire  assistance,  and  recover  more  slowly. 
Thus  the  infant,  still  continuing  to  push  with 
its  head  forward,  hy  the  repetition  of  its  en- 
deavours, at  last  succeeds,  and  issues  into  life. 
The  blood  which  had  hitherto  passed  through 
the  heart,  now  takes  a  wider  circuit ;  and  the 
foramen  ovale  closes ;  the  lungs,  that  had 
till  this  time  been  inactive,  now  first  beg^n 
their  functions ;  the  air  rushes  in  to  distend 
them;  and  this  produces  the  first  sensation  of 
pain,  which  the  infant  expresses  by  a  shriek ; 
so  that  the  beginning  of  our  lives,  as  well  as 
the  end,  is  marked  with  anguish.^ 

Prom  comparing  these  accounts,  we  per- 
ceive  that  the  most  laboured  generation  is  the 
most  perfect ;  and  that  the  animal,  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  bulk,  tekes  the  longest  time 
for  production,  is  always  the  most  complete 
when  finished.  Of  all  others,  man  seems  the 
slowest  in  coming  into  life,  as  he  is  the  slow- 
est  in  comine  to  perfection ;  other  animals,  of 
the  same  bulk,  seldom  remain  in  the  womb 
above  six  months,  while  he  continues  nine ; 
and  even  after  hia  birth,  appears  more  than 
any  other  to  have  his  state  of  imbecility  pro- 
longed. 

We  may  observe  also,  that  that  generation 
is  the  most  complete,  in  which  the  fewest  ani- 
mals are  produced.  Nature,  by  attending  to 
the  production  of  one  at  a  time,  seems  to  exert 
all  her  efforts  in  bringing  it  to  perfection ; 
but,  where  this  attention  is  divided,  the  ani- 
mals so  produced  come  into  the  world  with 
partial  advantages.  In  this  manner  twins 
are  never,  at  least  while  infants,  so  large,  or 
ao  strong,  as  those  that  come  singly  into  the 
world ;  each  having,  in  some  measure,  robbed 
the  other  of  its  right ;  as  that  support,  which 
Nature  meant  for  one,  has  been  prodigally 
divided. 

In  this  manner,  as  those  animals  are  the 
best  that  are  produced  singly,  so  we  find  that 
the  noblest  animals  are  ever  the  least  fruitful. 
These  are  seen  usually  to  bring  forth  but  one 
at  a  time,  and  to  place  all  their  attention  upon 
that  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  ovi- 
parous kinds  produce  in  amazing  plenty ;  and 
even  the  lower  tribes  of  viviparous  animals 
increase  in  a  seeming  proportion  to  their  mi- 
nuteness  and  imperfection.  Nature  seems 
lavish  of  life  in  the  lower  orders  of  the  crea- 
tion ;  and,  as  if  she  meant  them  entirely  for 
the  use  of  the  nobler  races,  she  appears  to 
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have  bestowed  greater  in  multiplying  tbc 
number  than  in  completing  the  kind.  In 
this  manner,  while  the  elephant  and  the  horse 
bring  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  the  spider  and 
the  beetle  are  seen  to  produce  a  thousand : 
and  even  among  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  all 
the  inferior  kinds  are  extremely  fertile ;  anj 
one  of  these  being  found,  in  a  very  few 
months,  to  become  the  parent  of  a  nnmeroiu 
progeny. 

In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  smallest  ani. 
mals  multiply  in  the  greatest  proportion ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  thank  Providence  that  the 
most  formidable  animals  are  the  least  fruitful 
Had  the  lion  and  the  tiger  the  same  degree  of 
fecundity  with  the  rabbit  or  the  rat,  all  the 
arts  of  man  would  be  unable  to  oppose  these 
fierce  invaden ;  and  we  should  soon  peroeire 
them  become  the  tyrants  of  those  who  claim 
the  lordship  of  the  creation.  But  Heaven,  in 
this  respect,  has  wisely  consulted  the  advan. 
tage  of  alL  It  has  opposed  to  man  only  such 
enemies  as  he  has  art  aiid  strength  to  conquer  ; 
and  as  large  animals  require  proportional  anp- 
plies,  nature  was  unwilling  to  give  new  life, 
where  it,  in  some  measure,  denied  the  neces- 
sary  means  of  subsistence. 

In  consequence  of  this  pre-established  order, 
the  animals  that  are  enaowed  with  the  most 
perfect  methods  of  generation,  and  bring  forth 
but  one  at  a  time,  seldom  begin  to  procreate 
till  they  have  almost  acquired  their  full  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  bring  forth 
many,  engender  before  they  have  arrived  at 
half  their  natural  size.  The  horse  and  tb« 
bull  come  almost  to  perfection  before  thej 
begin  to  generate  ;  the  hoz  and  the  rabbit 
scarcely  leave  the  teat  before  they  become 
parents  themselves.  In  whatever  light,  there- 
fore, we  consider  this  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  all  creatures  approach  most  to  perfection, 
whose  generation  most  nearly  resembles  that 
of  man.  The  reptile  produced  from  cutting 
is  but  one  degree  above  die  vegetable.  The 
animal  produced  from  one  egg  is  a  step 
higher  in  the  scale  of  existence  ;  that  class  of 
animals  which  are  brought  forth  alive,  are 
still  more  exalted.  Of  these,  such  as  bring 
forth  one  at  a  time  are  the  most  complete; 
and  the  foremost  of  these  stands  Man,  the 
great  moBtar  of  aU,  who  seems  to  have  united 
the  perfections  of  all  the  rest  in  his  formalioiu 
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THE  IKFANCT  OF  MAN. 


Whkh  we  take  a  survey  of  .the  varioui 
classes  of  animals,  and  examine  their  strength, 
their  beauty,  or  their  structure,  we  shall  find 
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man  to  pu»se«  most  of  those  advantages  united, 
which  the  rest  enjojs  partially.  Infinitely 
superior  to  all  others  in  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstandiDg,  he  is  also  superior  to  them  in  the 
Htaess  and  proportions  of  his  form.  He  would , 
indeed,  have  been  one  of  the  most  miserable 
beings  upon  earth,  if  with  a  sentient  mind  he 
was  so  formed  as  to  be  incapable  of  obeying 
its  impulse ;  but  Nature  has  otherwise  pro- 
vided ;  as  with  the  most  extensive  intellects 
to  command,  she  has  furnished  him  with  a 
body  the  best  fitted  for  obedience. 

In  infancy,'  however,  that  muid  and  this 
body  form  the  most  helpless  union  in  all  ani- 
retted  nature :  and,  if  any  thing  can  give  us 
a  picture  of  complete  imbecility,  it  is  a  man 
when  just  come  into  the  world.  The  infant 
just  bom  stands  in  need  of  all  things,  without 
the  power  of  procuring  any.  The  lower  races 
of  snimals,upon  being  produced,  are  active, 
vigorous,  and  capable  of  self-support ;  but  the 
infant  is  obliged  to  wait  in  helpless  expecta- 
tion ;  and  its  cries  are  its  only  aid  to  procure 
subsistence. 

An  infant  just  bom  may  be  said  to  come 
from  one  element  into  another :  for,  from  the 
watery  fluid  in  which  it  was  surrounded,  it 
now  emerges  into  air  ;  and  its  first  cries 
<ieem  to  imply  how  greatly  it  regrets  the 
change.  How  much  longer  it  could  have  oon- 
tinued  in  a  state  of  almost  total  insensibility 
in  the  womb,  it  is  impossible  to  tell :  but  it  is 
f  ery  probable  that  it  could  remain  there  some 
hours  more.  In  order  to  throw  some  light 
upon  this  subject,  Mr  Buffon  so  placed  a  preg. 
tiant  bitch,  as  that  her  puppies  were  brought 
forth  in  warm  water,  in  which  he  kept  them 
above  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  However,  he 
saw  no  change  in  the  animals,  thus  newly 
broaght  forth  ;  they  continued  the  whole  time 
vigorous ;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  it  is 
very  probable  diat  the  blood  circulated  through 
the  same  channels  through  which  it  passed 
while  they  continued  in  the  womb. 

Almost  all  animals  have  their  eyes  closed,* 
for  some  days  after  being  brought  into  the 
world.  The  infant  opens  them  tne  instant  of 
its  birth.  However,  it  seems  to  keep  them 
tixed  and  idle ;  they  want  that  lustre  which 
they  acquire  by  degrees ;  and  if  they  happen 
to  move,  it  is  rather  an  accidental  gaze,  than 
an  exertion  of  the  act  of  seeing .  The  light 
akme  seems  to  make  the  greatest  impression 
apon  them.  The  eyes  of  infants  are  some- 
times found  turned  to  the  place  where  it  is 
strongest ;  and  the  pupil  is  seen  to  dilate 
and  diminish,  as  in  grown  persons,  in  pro. 
portion  to  the  quantity  it  receives.  But 
still  the  infant  is  incapable  of  distinguishing 

jects;  the  sense  of  seeing,  like  the  rest  of 
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the  senses,  requires  an  habit  before  it  becomes 
any  way  seiviceabl&  All  the  senses  must  be 
compared  with  each  other,  and  must  be  made 
to  correct  the  defects  of  one  another,  before 
they  can  give  just  information.  It  is  pro- 
bable, thei«fore,  that  if  the  infant  could  ex- 
press its  Ciwn  sensations,  it  would  give  a  very 
extraordinary  description  of  the  illusions  which 
it  suffers  from  them.  The  sight  might,  per- 
haps, be  represented  as  inverting  objects,  or 
multiplying  them;  the  hearing,  instead  of 
conveying  one  uniform  tone,  might  be  said  to 
bring  up  an  interrupted  succession  of  noises ; 
and  the  touch  apparently  would  divide  one  body 
into  as  many  as  there  are  fingers  that  grasp 
it.  But  all  these  errors  are  lost  in  one  con. 
fused  idea  of  existence;  and  it  is  happv  for 
the  infant  that  it  then  can  make  but  very  little 
use  of  its  senses,  when  they  could  serve  only 
to  bring  it  false  information. 

If  there  be  any  distinct  sensations,  those  of 
pain  seem  to  be  much  more  freauent  and 
stronger  than  those  of  pleasure.  The  infant's 
cries  are  sufficient  indications  of  the  uneasi. 
ness  it  must,  at  every  interval,  endure ;  while, 
in  the  beginning,  it  has  got  no  external  marks 
to  testify  its  satisifactions.  It  is  not  till  after 
forty  days  that  it  is  seen  to  smile  ;  and  not 
till  that  time  also,  that  tears  begin  to  appear, 
its  former  expressions  of  uneasiness  being 
always  without  them.  As  to  any  other  marks 
of  the  passions,  the  infant  being  as  yet  alnoost 
without  them,  it  can  express  none  of  them  in 
its  visage ;  which,  except  in  the  act  of  crying 
and  laughing,  is  fixed  in  a  settled  serenity. 
All  the  other  parts  of  the  body  seeto  equally 
relaxed  and  feeble ;  its  motions  are  uncertain 
and  its  postures  without  choice ;  it  is  unable 
to  stand  upright ;  its  hams  are  yet  bent,  from 
the  habit  which  it  received  from  its  position 
in  the  womb ;  it  has  not  strength  enough  in 
its  arms  to  stretch  them  forward,  much  less  to 
grasp  any  thing  with  its  hands ;  it  rests  just 
in  the  posture  it  is  laid  ;  and,  if  abandone- 
raust  continue  in  the  fame  position. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  be  the  description 
of  infancy  among  mankind  in  general,  there 
are  countries  and  races  among  whom  infancy 
does  not  seem  marked  with  such  utter  im- 
becility, but  where  the  children,  not  long 
after  they  are  born,  appear  possessed  of  a 
greater  share  of  self*support  The  children 
of  negroes  have  a  surprising  degree  of  this 
premature  industry  ;  they  are  able  to  walk  at 
two  months ;  or  at  least,  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another :  they  also  hang  to  the  mother's 
back  without  assistance,  and  seize  the  breast 
over  her  shoulder  ;  continuing  in  this  posture 
till  she  thinks  proper  to  lay  them  down.  This 
is  very  different  in  the  children  of  our  coun. 
tries,  that  seldom  are  able  to  walk  under  a 
twelvemonth. 
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The  skin  of  children  newly  brought  forth, 
iH  always  red,  proceeding  from  its  trans, 
parency,  by  which  the  blood  beneath  appears 
more  conspicuous.  Some  say  that  this  red- 
ness  is  greatest  in  those  children  that  are  after- 
wards about  to  have  the  finest  complexions  ; 
and  it  appears  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so, 
since  the  thinnest  skins  are  always  the  fairest 
The  size  of  a  new-bom  infant  is  generally 
about  twenty  inches,  and  its  weight  about 
twelve  pounds.  The  head  is  large,  and  all 
the  members  delicate,  soft,  and  puffy.  These 
appearances  alter  with  its  age ;  as  it  grows 
older,  the  head  becomes  less  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  flesh  hardens  ;  the 
bones,  that  before  birth  grew  very  thick  in 
proportion,  now  lengthen  by  degrees,  and  the 
human  figure  more  and  more  acquires  its  due 
dimensions.  In  such  children,  however,  as 
are  but  feeble  or  sickly,  the  head  always  con- 
tinues  too  big  for  the  body  ;  the  heads  of 
dwarfs  being  extremely  large  in  proportion. 

Infants,  when  newly  born,  pass  most  of 
their  time  in  sleeping,  and  awake  with  cry- 
ing; excited  either  by  sensations  of  pain  or  of 
hunger.  Man,  when  come  to  maturity,  but 
rarely  feels  the  want  of  food,  as  eating  twice 
or  thrice  in  the  four  and  twenty  hours  is 
known  to  suffice  the  most  voracious :  but  the 
infant  may  be  considered  as  a  little  glutton, 
whose  only  pleasure  consists  in  its  appetite; 
and  this,  except  when  it  sleeps,  it  is  never 
easy  without  satisfying.  Thus  nature  has 
adapted  different  desires  to  the  different  periods 
of  life;  each  as  it  seems  most  necessary  for 
human  sMpport  or  succession.  While  the 
animal  is  yet  forming,  hunger  excites  it  to 
that  supply  which  is  necessary  for  its  growth; 
when  it  is  completely  formed,  a  different  ap- 
petite  takes  place,  that  incites  it  to  communi- 
cate  existence.  These  two  desires  take  up 
the  whole  attention  of  different  periods,  but 
are  very  seldom  found  to  prevail  strongly  to- 
gether  in  the  same  age;  one  pleasure  ever 
serving  to  repress  the  other:  and,  if  we  find 
a  person  of  full  age  placing  a  principal  part 
of  his  happiness  in  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
his  food,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  suspect, 
that  with  respect  to  his  other  appetites  he  still 
retains  a  part  of  the  imbecility  of  his  child, 
hood. 

It  is  extraordinary,  however,  that  infants, 
who  are  thus  more  voracious  than  grown  per. 
sons,  are  nevertheless  more  capable  of  sustain, 
ing  hunger.  We  have  several  instances,  in 
accidental  cases  of  famine,  in  which  the  child 
has  been  known  to  survive  the  parent,  and 
seen  clinging  to  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother. 
Their  little  bodies  also  are  more  patient  of 
cold;  and  we  have  similar  instances  of  the 
mother's  perishing  in  the  snow,  while  the  in- 
fant has  been  founil  alive  beside  her.     How 


ever,  if  we  examine  the  internal  structure  of 
infants,  we  shall  find  an  obvious  reason  for 
both  these  advantages.  Their  blood-vessels 
are  known  to  be  much  larger  than  in  adults; 
and  their  nerves  much  thicker  and  softer: 
thus  being  furnished  with  a  more  copious 
quantity  of  juices,  both  of  the  nervous  and 
sanguinary  kinds,  the  infant  finds  a  temporary 
sustenance  in  this  superfluity,  and  does  not 
expire  till  both  are  exhausted.  The  circula- 
tion also  being  larger  and  quicker,  supplies  it 
with  proportionable  warmth,  so  that  it  is  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  accidental  rigours  of 
the  weather. 

The  first  nourishment  of  infants  is  well 
known  to  be  the  mother's  milk;  and  what  is 
remarkable,  the  infant  has  milk  in  its  own 
breasts,  which  may  be  squeezed  out  by  com* 
pression :  this  nourishment  becomes  less  grate, 
iul  as  the  child  gathers  strength;  and  perhaps, 
also,  more  unwholesome.  However,  in  cold 
countries,  which  are  unfavourable  to  propaga. 
tion,  and  where  the  female  has  seldom  above 
three  or  four  children  at  the  most,  during  her 
life,  she  continues  to  suckle  the  child  for  four 
or  five  years  together.  In  this  manner  the 
mothers  of  Canada  and  Greenland  are  often 
seen  suckling  two  or  three  children,  of  differ. 
ent  ages,  at  a  time. 

The  life  of  infants  is  very  precarious  till 
the  age  of  three  or  four,  from  which  time  il 
becomes  more  secure;  and  when  a  child  tr 
rives  at  its  seventh  year,  it  is  then  considered 
as  a  more  certain  life,  as  Mr  Buffon  asserts, 
than  at  any  other  age  whatever.  It  appears, 
from  Simpson  8  Tables,  that  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  children  born  at  the  same  time,  a  fourth 
part  are  found  dead  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year;  more  than  one- third  at  the  end  of  the 
second:  and,  at  least,  half  at  the  end  of  the 
third;  so  that  those  who  live  to  be  above  three 
years  old,  are  indulged  a  longer  term  than 
half  the  rest  of  their  fellow -creatures.  Never, 
theless,  life, at  that  period,  maybe  considered 
as  mere  animal  existence;  and  rather  a  pre. 
paratiun  for,  than  an  enjoyment  of,  those  satis- 
factions, both  of  mind  and  body,  that  make 
life  of  real  value:  and  hence  it  is  more  na. 
tural  for  mankind  to  deplore  a  fellow.creatare, 
cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life,  than  one  dying 
in  early  infancy.  The  one,  by  living  up  to 
youth,  and  thus  wading  through  the  diaad. 
vantageous  parts  of  existence,  seems  to  have 
earned  a  short  continuance  of  its  enjoyments: 
the  infant,  on  the  contrary,  has  served  but  a 
short  apprenticeship  to  pain;  and  when  taken 
away,  may  be  considered  as  rescued  from  a 
long  continuance  of  misery. 

There  is  something  very  remarkable  in  the 
growth  of  the  human  body.  *     The  embryo  in 
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the  womb  continues  to  increase  still  more  and 
more  till  it  is  bom.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
child's  growth  is  less  every  year,  till  the  time 
of  paberty,  when  it  seems  to  start  up  of  a 
sudden.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  embryo, 
which  is  an  inch  long  in  the  first  month, 
grows  but  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  the 
second;  it  then  grows  one  and  a  half  in  the 
third;  two  and  a  half  in  the  fourth;  and  in 
this  manner  it  keeps  increasing  till  in  the  last 
month  of  its  continuance  it  is  actually  found 
to  grow  four  inches;  and  in  the  whole  about 
eighteen  inches  long.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  child  when  bom :  if  we  suppose  it 
eighteen  inches  at  that  time,  it  grows  in  the 
Hrst  year  six  or  seven  inches;  in  the  second 
year,  it  grows  but  four  inches;  in  the  third 
year  about  three;  and  so  on,  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  each 
year,  till  the  time  of  puberty,  when  nature 
seems  to  make  one  great  last  effort,  to  com- 
plete her  work,  and  unfold  the  whole  animal 
machine. 

The  growth  of  the  mind  in  children  seems 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  body.     The 
comparatiTe  progress  of  the  understanding  is 
greater  in  infanta  than  in  children  of  three  or 
tour  years  old.     If  we  only  reflect  a  moment 
on  the  amazing  acquisitions  that  an  infant 
makes  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  life,  we 
shall  have  much   cause  to  wonder.     Being 
sent  into  a  world  where  every  thing  is  new 
and  unknown,   the  first  months  of  life  are 
•pent  in  a  kind  of  torpid  amaicement ;  an  at- 
tention distracted  by  the  multiplicity  of  ob- 
jects that  press  to  be  known.     The  first  labour, 
therefore,  of  the  little  learner  is,  to  correct  the 
illusions  of  the  senses,  to  distinguish  one  ob- 
ject from  another,  and  to  exert  the  memory,  so 
ai  to  know  them  again.  In  this  manner  a  child 
nf  a  year  old  has  already  made  a  thousand 
experimoits ;  ail  which  it  has  properly  ranged, 
and  distinctly  remembers.     Light,  heat,  fire, 
sweets,  and  bitters,  sounds  soft  or  terrible,  are 
all  distinguished  at  the  end  of  a  very  few 
months.     Besides  this,  every  person  the  child 
knows,  every  individual  object  it  becomes 
food  of,  its  rattles,  or  its  bells,  may  be  all 
considered  as  so  many  new   lessons  to  the 
yoong  mind,  with  which  it  has  not  become 
acquainted,  without  repeated  exertions  of  the 
anderstandine.     At  this  period  of  life,  the 
knowledge  of  every  individual  object  cannot 
be  acquired  without  the  same  effort  which, 
when  grown  up,  is  employed  upon  the  most 
abstract  idea ;  every  thing  the  child  hears  or 
sees,  all  the  marks  and  characters  of  nature, 
are  as  much  miknown,  and  require  the  same 
attention  to  attain,  as  if  the  reader  were  set 
to  understand  the  characters  of  an  Ethiopic 
manuscript ;  and  yet  we  see  in  how  short  a 
time  the  little  student  begins  to  understand 


them  all,  and  to  give  evident  marks  of  early 
industry. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  pursue  the  young 
mind,  while  employed  in  its  first  attainments. 
At  about  a  year  old  the  same  necessities  that 
first  engaged  its  faculties,  increase  as  its  ac- 
quaintance with  nature  enlarges.  Its  studies, 
therefore,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  are  no 
way  relaxed;  for  having  experienced  what 
gave  pleasure  at  one  time,  it  desires  a  repeti- 
tion of  it  from  the  same  object ;  and  in  order 
to  obtain  this,  that  object  must  be  pointed  out; 
here  there  fore,  a  new  necessity  arises  which  very 
often  neither  its  little  arts  nor  importunities 
can  remove ;  so  that  the  child  is  at  last  obliged 
to  set  about  naming  the  objects  it  desires  to 
possess  or  avoid.  In  beginning  to  speak, 
which  is  usually  about  a  year  old,  children 
find  a  thousand  difficulties.  It  is  not  with- 
out repeated  trials  that  they  come  to  pronounce 
any  one  of  the  letters ;  nor  without  an  effort 
of  the  memory,  that  they  can  retain  them. 
For  this  reason,  we  frequently  see  them  at- 
tempting a  sound  which  they  had  learned, 
but  forgot ;  and  when  they  have  failed  I  have 
often  seen  their  attempt  attended  with  appa- 
rent confusion.  The  letters  soonest  learned, 
are  those  which  are  most  easily  formed ;  thus 
A  and  B  require  an  obvious  disposition  of  the 
organs,  and  their  pronunciation  is  consequent- 
ly soon  attained.  Z  and  R,  which  require  a 
more  complicated  position,  are  learned  witli 
greater  difficulty.  And  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  reason  why  the  children  in  some  coun- 
tries speak  sooner  than  in  others ;  for  the  let- 
ters mostly  occurring  in  the  language  of  one 
country,  being  such  as  are  of  easy  pronun- 
ciation, that  language  is  of  course  more  easily 
attained.  In  this  manner  the  children  of  the 
Italians  are  said  to  speak  sooner  than  those  of 
the  Germans,  the  language  of  the  one  being 
smooth  and  open  ;  that  ot  the  other,  crowded 
with  consonants,  and  extremely  guttural. 

But  be  this  as  it  will,  in  all  countries  chil- 
dren are  found  able  to  express  the  greatest 
part  of  their  wants  by  the  time  they  arrive  at 
two  years  old;  and  from  the  moment  the 
necessity  of  learning  new  words  ceases,  they 
relax  their  industry.  It  is  then  that  the  mind, 
like  the  body,  seems  every  year  to  make  slow 
advances ;  and,  in  order  to  spur  up  atten- 
tion, many  systems  of  education  have  been  con- 
trived. 

Aljmost  every  philosopher,  who  has  written 
on  the  education  of  children,  has  been  willing 
to  point  out  a  method  of  his  own,  chiefly 
professing  to  advance  the  health,  and  improve 
the  intellects  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
usually  found  to  begin  with  nothing  right  in 
the  common  practice ;  and  by  Jirging  a  total 
reformation.  In  consequence  of  this,  nothing 
can   be  more  wild  or  imaginary  than  their 
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various  systems  of  improvement.  Some  will 
have  the  children  every  day  plunged  in  cold 
water,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  bodies ; 
they  will  have  them  converse  with  the  ser- 
vants in  nothing  bat  the  Latin  iangoagOt  in 
order  to  strengthen  their  minds ;  every  hour 
of  the  day  must  be  appointed  for  its  own 
studies,  and  the  child  must  learn  to  make  these 
very  studies  an  ammement;  till  about  the 
age  of  ten  or  eleven  it  becomes  a  prodigy  of 
premature  improvement  Quite  opposite  to 
this,  we  have  others,  whom  the  courtesy  of 
mankind  also  calls  phiiosaphen;  and  they 
will  have  the  child  learn  nothing  till  the  age 
of  ten  or  eleven,  at  which  the  former  has  at« 
tained  so  much  perfection;  with  them  the 
mind  is  to  be  kept  empty,  until  it  has  a  proper 
distinction  of  some  metaphysical  ideas  about 
truth  ;  and  the  promising  pupil  is  debarred 
the  use  of  even  his  own  faculties,  lest  they 
should  conduct  him  into  prejudice  and  error. 
In  this  manner,  some  men,  whom  fashion  has 
celebrated  for  profound  and  fine  thinkers,  have 
given  their  hazarded  and  untried  conjectures, 
upmi  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  the 
world,  and  the  most  interesting  to  humanity. 
When  men  speculate  at  liberty  upon  innate 
ideas,  or  the  abstracted  distinctions  between 
will  and  power,  they  may  be  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  systems  at  pleasure,  as  they  are 
harmless,  although  they  may  be  wrong ;  but 
when  they  allege  that  children  are  to  be  every 
day  plunged  in  cold  water,  and,  whatever  be 
their  constitutions,  indiscriminately  inured  to 
cold  and  moisture ;  that  they  are  to  be  kept 
wet  in  the  feet,  to  prevent  their  catching  cold; 
and  never  to  be  corrected  when  young,  for 
fear  of  breaking  their  spirits  when  old  ;  these 
are  such  noxious  errors,  that  all  reasonable 
men  should  endeavour  to  oppose  them.  Many 
have  been  the  children  whom  these  opinions, 
begun  in  speculation,  have  injured  or  destroy- 
ed in  practice ;  and  I  have  seen  many  a  little 
philosophical  martyr,  whom  I  wished, but  was 
unable  to  relieve. 

If  any  system  be  therefore  necessary,  it  is 
one  that  would  serve  to  show  a  very  plain 
point ;  that  very  little  system  is  necessary. ' 
The  natural  and  common  course  of  education 
is  in  every  respect  the  best ;  I  mean  that  in 
which  the  child  is  permitted  to  play  among 
its  little  equals,  from  whose  similar  instruc- 
tions it  often  gains  the  most  useful  stores  of 
knowledge.  A  child  is  not  idle  because  it  is 
playing  about  the  fields,  or  pursuing  a  butter, 
fly;  it  is  all  this  time  storing  its  mind  with 

'  Gotdsmith't  notions  on  education  will  appear  to 
many  of  the  present  age  to  be  very  loose.  It  is  evident, 
he  would  have  had  little  sympathy  with  the  modern 
formal  systems  of  Sell  and  Lancaster,  or  the  still  more 
recent  establishment  of  Infant  Schools,  in  which  so  little 
is  left  to  Nature's  own  tuition. 


objects,  upon  the  nature,  the  properties,  and 
the  relations  of  which,  future  curio^ty  may 
speculate. 

I  have  ever  found  it  a  vain  task  to  try  to 
make  a  child's  learning  its  amusement ;  nor 
do  I  see  what  good  end  it  would  aiiswer,  were 
it  actually  attained.  The  child,  as  was  said, 
ought  to  have  its  share  of  play,  and  it  will  be 
benefited  thereby ;  and  for  every  reason  alto 
it  ought  to  have  its  share  of  mbom-.  The 
mind,  by  early  labour,  will  be  thus  aocos. 
tomed  to  fatigues  and  subordination;  and 
whatever  be  the  person's  future  employment 
in  life,  he  will  be  better  fitted  to  endure  it : 
he  will  be  thus  enabled  to  support  the  dmd. 
geries  of  office  with  content ;  or  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  of  life  with  variety.  The  childy  there- 
fore,  should  by  times  be  put  to  its  duty ;  and 
be  taught  to  know,  that  the  task  is  to  be  done, 
or  the  punishment  to  be  endured.  I  do  not 
object  against  alluring  it  to  duty  by  reward ; 
but  we  well  know,  that  the  mind  will  be 
more  strongly  stimulated  by  pain  ;  and  both 
may,  upon  some  occasions,  take  their  turn  to 
operate.  In  this  manner,  a  child,  by  playing 
with  its  equals  abroad,  and  labouring  witli 
them  at  school,  will  acquire  more  health  and 
knowledge,  than  by  being  bred  up  under  the 
wing  of  any  speculative  system. maker ;  and 
will  be  thus  qualified  for  a  life  of  activity  and 
obedience.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  when 
educated  in  this  manner,  the  boy  vmlj  net  be 
so  seemingly  sensible  and  forward  as  one 
bred  up  under  solitary  instruction ;  and.  per- 
haps, this  early  forwardness  is  more  engaging 
than  useful.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  of 
those  children  who  have  been  such  prodigies 
of  literature  before  ten,  have  not  made  an 
adequate  progress  to  twenty.  It  should 
seem,  that  they  only  began  learning  manly 
things  before  their  time;  and,  while  others 
were  busied  in  picking  up  that  knowledge 
adapted  to  their  age  anS  curiosity,  these  were 
forced  upon  subjects  unstiited  to  their  years; 
and,  upon  that  account  alone,  appearing  ex- 
traordinary. The  stock  of  knowledge  in 
both  may  be  equal ;  but  with  this  difierence, 
that  each  is  yet  to  learn  what  the  othe? 
knows. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  acquisi- 
tions of  children  at  ten  or  twelve,  their  greaf- 
esty  and  most  rapid  progress,  is  made  when 
they  arrive  near  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is 
then  that  all  the  powers  of  nature  seem  at 
work  in  strengthening  the  mind  and  complet- 
ing the  body  ;  the  youth  acquires  coumge,  and 
the  virgin  modesty ;  the  mind,  with  new  sen. 
sations,  assumes  new  powers;  it  conceives 
with  greater  force,  and  remembers  with 
greater  tenacity.  About  this  time,  therefore, 
which  is  various  in  different  countries,  more  is 
learned  in  one  year  than  in  any  two  of  the  pre* 
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ceeding  ;  and  on  this  age,  in  particular,  the 
greatest  weight  of  instruction  ought  to  be 
thrown. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  PUBERTY. 


It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  season  of 
youth  is  the  season  of  pleasures:  but  this 
(in  only  be  true  in  savage  countries,  where 
but  little  preparation  is  made  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  nature ;  and  where  the  mind 
has  but  a  rerj  small  part  in  the  enjoy- 
inent  It  is  otherwise  in  those  places  wnere 
nature  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  re- 
finement, in  which  this  season  of  the  great- 
est  sensual  delight  is  wisely  made  subser. 
rient  to  the  succeeding  and  more  rational 
one  of  manhood.  Youth  with  us  is  but 
a  scene  of  preparation;  a  drama^  upon  the 
right  conduct  of  which  all  future  happiness  is 
to  depend.  The  youth  who  follows  his  appe- 
tites too  soon  seizes  the  cup,  before  it  has  re- 
ceived its  best  ingredients;  and,  by  anticipat 
ing  his  pleasures,  robs  the  remaining  parts  of 
life  of  their  share;  so  that  his  eagerness  only 
produces  a  manhood  of  imbecility,  and  an  age 
of  pain. 

The  time  of  puberty  is  different  in  various 
countries,  and  always  more  late  in  men  than 
in  women.  In  the  warm  countries  of  India, 
the  women  are  marriageable  at  nine  or  ten, 
luid  the  men  at  twelve  or  thirteen.  It  is  also 
different  in  cities  where  the  inhabitants  lead 
a  more  soft,  luxurious  life,  from  the  country, 
where  they  work  harder,  and  fare  less  deli- 
cately.  Its  symptoms  are  seldom  alike  in 
different  persons,  but  it  is  usually  known  by 
a  swelling  of  die  breasts  in  one  sex,  and  a 
roughness  of  the  voice  in  the  other.  At  this 
seaaon,  also,  the  women  seem  to  acquire  new 
beaaty,  while  the  men  lose  all  that  delicate 
effeminacy  of  countenance  which  they  had 
when  boys. 

Alt  countries,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
civilized  or  barbarous,  improve  or  degrade  the 
nuptial  satisfaction.  In  those  miserable  re- 
gions,  where  strength  makes  the  only  law,  the 
>^tronger  sex  exerts  its  power,  and  becomes  the 
tyrant  over  the  weaker:  while  the  inhabitant 
of  Negroland  is  indolently  taking  his  plea- 
sure in  the  6elds,  his  wife  is  obliged  to  till  the 
^roimd  that  serves  for  their  mutual  support 
It  is  thus  in  all  barbarous  countries,  wnere 
the  men  throw  all  the  laborious  duties  of  life 
open  the  women;  and,  regardless  of  beauty, 
pot  the  softer  sex  to  those  employments  that 
n>nst  effectually  destroy  it 
Rut,  in  countries  that  are  half  barbarous. 


particularly  wherever  Mahometanism  prevails, 
the  men  run  into  the  very  opposite  extreme. 
Equally  brutal  with  the  former,  they  exert 
their  tyranny  over  the  weaker  sex,  and  con- 
sider that  half  of  the  human  creation  as  mere- 
Iv  made  to  be  subservient  to  the  depraved 
desires  of  the  other.  The  chief,  and,  indeed, 
the  only  aim  of  an  Asiatic,  is  to  be  possessed 
of  many  women;  and  to  be  able  to  furnish 
a  seraglio  is  the  only  tendency  of  his  ambi- 
tion. As  the  savage  was  totally  regardless 
of  beauty,  he  on  the  contrary  prizes  it  too 
highly;  he  excludes  the  person  who  is  possessed 
of  such  personal  attractions  from  any  share  in 
the  duties  or  employments  of  life;  and,  as 
if  willing  to  engross  all  beauty  to  himself,  in- 
creases  the  number  of  his  captives  in  propor- 
tion to  the  progress  of  his  fortune.  In  this 
manner  he  vainly  expects  to  augment  his  satis- 
factions, by  seeking  from  many  that  happiness 
which  he  oueht  to  look  for  in  the  society  of 
one  alone.  He  lives  a  gloomy  tyrant  amidst 
wretches  of  his  own  making;  he  feels  none  of 
those  endearments  which  spring  from  affec- 
tion, none  of  those  delicacies  which  arise  from 
knowledge.  His  mistresses,  being  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  totally  ignorant  of  all  that 
passes  there,  have  no  arts  to  entertain  his  mind, 
or  calm  his  anxieties;  the  day  passes  with 
them  in  sullen  silence,  or  languid  repose ,  ap- 
petite can  furnish  but  few  opportunities  of 
varying  the  scene;  aiKl  all  that  falls  beyond 
it  must  be  irksome  expectation. 

From  this  avarice  of  women,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  express  it  so,  has  proceeded  that 
jealousy  and  suspicion  which  ever  attends  the 
miser:  hence  those  low  and  barbarous  methods 
of  keeping  the  women  of  those  countries 
guarded,  and  of  making  and  procuring  eunuchs 
to  attend  them.  These  unhappy  creatures  are 
of  two  kinds,  the  white  and  the  black.  The 
white  are  generally  made  in  the  country  where 
they  reside,  being  but  partly  deprived  of  the 
marks  of  virility;  the  black  are  generally 
brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and 
are  made  entirely  bare.  These  are  chiefly 
chosen  for  their  deformity;  the  thicker  the 
lips,  the  flatter  the  nose,  and  the  more  black 
the  teeth,  the  more  valuable  the  eunuch ;  so 
that  the  vile  jealousy  of  mankind  here  inverts 
the  order  of  nature,  and  the  poor  wretch  finds 
himself  valued  in  proportion  to  his  deficien- 
cies. In  Italy,  where  this  barbarous  custom 
is  still  retained,  and  eunuchs  are  made  in  or- 
der  to  improve  the  voice,  the  laws  are  severely 
aimed  against  such  practice;  so  that  being  en- 
tirely prohibited,  none  but  the  poorest  and 
most  abandoned  of  the  people,  still  secretly 
practise  it  upon  their  children.  Of  those 
served  in  this  manner,  not  one  in  ten  is  found 
to  become  a  singer;  but  such  is  the  luxurious 
folly  of  the  times,  that  the  success  of  one  am- 
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ply  compensates  for  the  failure  of  the  rest. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  alterations 
which  castration  makes  in  the  voice,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  eunuch  is 
shaped  differently  from  others.  His  le^s  are 
of  an  equal  thickness  above  and  below;  his 
knees  weak ;  his  shoulders  narrow,  and  his 
beard  thin  and  downy.  In  this  manner  his 
person  is  rendered  more  deformed;  but  his 
desires,  I  am  told,  still  continue  the  same; 
and  actually,  in  Asia,  some  of  them  are  found 
to  have  their  seraglios,  as  well  as  their  mas- 
ters.  Even  in  our  country,  we  have  an  in- 
stance of  a  very  fine  woman  being  married  to 
one  of  them  whose  appearance  was  the  most 
unpromising ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary 
still,  I  am  told,  that  this  couple  continue  per- 
fectly happy  in  each  other  s  society. 

The  mere  necessities  of  life  seem  the  only 
aim  of  the  savage ;  the  sensual  pleasures  are 
the  only  study  of  the  semi.barbarian  ;  but  the 
refinement  of  sensuality  by  reason,  is  the  boast 
of  real  politeness.  Among  the  merely  bar. 
barous  nations,  such  as  the  natives  of  Mada. 
gascar,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Congo,  nothing 
is  desired  so  ardently  as  to  prostitute  their 
wives  or  daughters  to  strangers,  for  the  most 
trifling  advantages :  they  will  account  it  a  dis- 
honour  not  to  be  among  the  foremost  who  are 
thus  received  into  favour:  on  the  otiier  hand, 
the  Mahometan  keeps  his  wife  faithful,  by 
confining  her  person ;  and  would  instantly  put 
her  to  death,  if  he  but  suspected  her  chastity. 
With  the  politer  inhabitants  of  Europe,  both 
these  barbarous  eztr<pnes  are  avoided ;  the 
woman's  person  is  left  free,  and  no  constraint 
is'imposed  but  upon  her  affections.  The  pas. 
sion  of  love,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
nice  conduct  of  ruder  desire,  is  only  known 
and  practised  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  so 
that  what  other  nations  guard  as  their  right, 
the  more  delicate  European  is  contented  to 
ask  as  a  favour.  In  this  manner  the  concur- 
rence of  mutual  appetite  contributes  to  increase 
mutual  satisfaction  ;  and  the  power  on  one 
side  of  refusing  makes  every  blessing  more 
grateful  when  obtained  by  the  other.  In  bar. 
barous  countries  woman  is  considered  merely 
as  a  useful  slave ;  in  such  as  are  somewhat 
more  refined  she  is  regarded  as  a  desirable 
toy  ;  in  countries  entirely  polished  she  enjoys 
juster  privileges,  the  wife  being  considered  as 
a  useful  friend  and  an  agreeable  mistress. 
Her  mind  is  still  more  prized  than  her  person  ; 
and  without  the  improvement  of  both,  she  can 
never  expect  to  become  truly  agreeable  ;  for 
her  good  sense  alone  can  preserve  what  she  has 
gained  by  her  beauty. 

Female  beauty,  as  was  said,  is  always  seen 
to  improve  about  the  age  of  puberty :  but  if 
we  should  attempt  to  define  in  what  this  beauty 
consists,  or  what  constitutes  its  perfection,  we 


should  find  nothing  more  difficult  (odetermine. 
Every  country  has  its  peculiar  way  of  think- 
ing, in  this  respect ;  and  even  the  same  onuri- 
try  thinks  differently  at  different  times.  The 
ancients  had  a  different  taste  from  what  pre. 
vails  at  present  The  eyebrows  joining  in 
the  middle  was  considered  as  a  very  peculiar 
grace  by  Tibullus,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
charms  of  his  mistress.  Narrow  foreheads 
were  approved  of,  and  scarce  any  of  the  Roman 
ladies,  that  are  celebrated  for  their  other  per- 
fections, but  are  also  praised  for  the  redness  oi 
their  hair.  The  nose  of  the  Grecian  Venus, 
was  such  as  would  appear  at  present  an  actual 
deformity  ;  as  it  fell  in  a  straight  line  froni 
the  forehead  without  the  smallest  sinking  be- 
tween the  eyes,  without  which  we  never  see 
a  face  at  present 

Among  the  modems,  every  country  seems 
to  have  peculiar  ideas  of  beauty.^  The  Per- 
sians  admire  large  eyebrows,  joining  in  the 
middle ;  the  edges  and  comers  of  the  eyes  are 
tinctured  with  black,  and  the  size  of  the  head 
is  increased  by  a  great  variety  of  bandages, 
formed  into  a  turban.  In  some  parts  of  India 
black  teeth  and  white  hair  are  desired  with 
ardour ;  and  one  of  the  principal  employ- 
ments of  the  women  of  Thibet,  is  to  redden  tbe 
teeth  with  herbs,  and  to  make  their  hair  white 
by  a  certain  preparation.  Tbe  passion  for  oa 
loured  teeth  obtains  also  in  China  and  Japan ; 
where,  to  complete  their  idea  of  beauty,  the  ob. 
ject  of  desire  must  have  little  eyes,  nearlj 
closed,  feet  extremely  small,  and  a  waist  far 
from  being  shapely.  There  are  nations  of  tbe 
American  Indians  that  flatten  the  heads  of 
their  children,  by  keeping  them  while  young 
squeezed  between  two  boards,  so  as  to  make 
the  visage  much  larger  than  it  would  natural- 
ly be.  Others  flatten  the  head  at  the  top ; 
and  others  make  it  as  round  as  tbey  possibly 
can.  The  inhabitants  along  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa  have  a  very  extraordina^ 
taste  for  beauty.  A  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and 
a  jet  black  complexion,  are  there  the  most  in- 
dulgent gifts  of  Nature.  Such,  indeed,  tbey 
are  all,  in  some  degree,  found  to  possess. 
However,  they  take  care  by  art  to  increase 
their  natural  deformities,  as  they  should  seem 
to  us ;  and  they  have  many  additional  methods 
of  rendering  their  persons  still  more  fright- 
fully pleasing.  The  whole  body  and  visage 
is  often  scared  with  a  variety  of  monstrous 
figures ;  which  is  not  done  without  a  great 
pain,  and  repeated  incision  :  and  even  some- 
times parts  of  the  body  are  cut  away.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  remark  tbe  various  art^ 
which  caprice  or  custom  has  employed  to  dis- 
tort and  disfigure  the  body,  in  order  to  render 
it  more  pleasing;  in  fact,  every  nation,  ho^ 
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barbarous  noerer,  seems  satisfied  with  the  hu- 
man figuru,  as  Nature  has  left  it,  and  has  its 
peculiar  arts  of  heightening  beauty.'  Paint- 
ing, powdering,  cutting,  boring  the  nose  and 
the  ears,  lengthening  ue  one  and  depressing 
the  other,  are  arts  practised  in  many  coun- 
tries;  and,  in  some  degree,  admired  in  all. 
These  arts  might  have  been  at  first  introduced 
to  hide  epidemic  deformities  :  custom,  by  de- 
grees, reconciles  them  to  the  view ;  till,  from 
looking  upon  them  with  indifference,  the  eye 
at  length  begins  to  gaze  with  pleasure. 


CHAP.  V 

THS  AGS  OF  MANHOOD.* 

The  human  body  attains  to  its  full  height 
during  the  age  of  puberty;  or,  at  least,  a 
short  time  after.  Some  young  people  are 
fuand  to  cease  growing  at  fourteen  or  fifteen ; 
others  continue  their  growth  till  two  or  three 
and  twenty.  During  this  period  they  are  all 
of  a  slender  make ;  their  thighs  and  legs 
^mall,  and  the  muscular  parts  are  yet  unfilled. 
But  by  degrees  the  fleshy  fibres  augment ;  the 
mascles  swell,  and  assume  their  ngure  ;  the 
Hinbs  become  proportioned,  and  rounder  ;  and 
oefore  the  age  of  thirty,  the  body  in  men  has 


'  The  ibominAble  custom  uf  flattening  their  beads  pre- 

«ails  iinong  the  Indians  of  North  Western  America. 

Immediftte^  aiter  birth  the  infant  is  placed  in  a  liind  of 

Aioog  mdte,  formed  like  a  trough,  with  moss  under  it. 

One  «nd,  «i  which  the  heid  reposes,  is  more  elevated 

Uao  tiie  rest.     A  padding  is  then  placed  on  the  forehead, 

«nth  a  piece  of  nedar-bark  over  it,  and  by  means  of  cords 

laased  tbrongh  small  holes  on  each  aide  of  the  cradle,  the 

ptdding  is  pressed  against  the  head.    It  is  kept  in  this 

onnner  above  a  year,  and  is  not,  I  believe,  attended  with 

raoeh  pain.    The  appearance  of  the  in&nt,  however, 

vkile  in  this  sUte  ot  compression,  is  frightful,  and  its 

little  black  eyes,  forced  out  by  the  tightness  of  the  band- 

>f^  resemble  those  of  a  mouse  choked   in  a   trap. 

^  bm  released  from  this  inhuman  process,  the  head  is 

P^f^y  iattened,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  seldom  ex- 

<^^  ui  hich  in  thickness.     It  never  afterwards  rerov* 

<r9  iu  rotimdity.    They  deem  this  an  essential  point  of 

^^t  and  the  most  devoted   adherent  of  our  first 

^Wiea  never  entertained  a  stronger  aversion   to  a 

'^«'»Aead  than  these  savages. — Ao##  CojrV  Adventures 

^t^CdtuAia  River. 

'Hie  practices  of  savages  have  often  a  parallel  in  those 
«  cinliaitM>n.  Half  a  century  ago,  it  was  the  custom 
«  nones  to  bind  infants  so  tightly  roimd  the  body  with 
^^^HngHdfllhes,  that  the  natural  form  of  the  chest  was 
altered.  Some  young  ladies  still  do  the  same  with  stays, 
eetwiiiig,  by  tight  lacing,  the  whole  animal  functions, 
lad  iiidocing  diseases  of  the  stomach,  spine,  and  lungs. 
This  chapter  is  translated  from  Mr  Buffon,  whose 
^ption  is  very  excellent.  Whatever  I  have  added 
B  narked  by  inverted  commas,  «•  thus."  And  in  what- 
ever trifting  pohits  1  have  differed,  the  notes  will  serve 
•eahow^yafe  ^  QoUtmith, 


acquired  the  most  perfect  symmetry.  In 
women,  the  body  arrives  at  perfection  much 
sooner,  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  maturity 
more  early ;  the  muscles,  and  all  the  other 
parts,  being  weaker,  less  compact  and  solid 
than  those  of  man,  they  require  less  time  in 
coming  to  perfection  :  and  as  they  are  less  in 
size,  that  size  is  sooner  completed.  Hence 
the  persons  of  women  are  found  to  be  as  com. 
plete  at  twenty,  as  those  of  men  are  found  to 
be  at  thirty. 

The  body  of  a  well  shaped  man  ought  to 
be  square;  the  muscles  should  be  expressed 
with  boldness,  and  the  lines  of  the  face  strong. 
Iv  marked.  In  the  woman,  all  the  muscles 
should  be  rounder,  the  lines  softer,  and  the 
features  more  delicate.  Strength  and  majesty 
belong  to  the  man ;  grace  and  softness  are  the 
peculiar  embellishments  of  the  other  sex.  In 
both  every  part  of  their  form  declares  their 
sovereignty  over  other  creatures.  Man  sup- 
ports his  body  erect;  his  attitude  is  that  of 
command ;  and  his  face,  which  is  turned 
towards  the  heavens,  displays  the  dignity  of 
his  station.  The  image  of  bis  soul  is  painted 
in  his  visage  ;  and  the  excellence  of  his  nature 
penetrates  through  the  material  form  in  which 
it  is  inclosed.  His  majestic  port,  his  sedate 
and  resolute  step,  announce  the  nobleness  of 
his  rank.  He  touches  the  earth  only  with  his 
extremity  ;  and  beholds  it  as  if  at  a  disdain- 
ful  distance.  His  arms  are  not  given  him,  as 
to  other  creatures,  for  pillars  of  support ;  nor 
does  he  lose,  by  rendering  them  callous  against 
the  ground,  that  delicacy  of  touch  which  fur. 
nishes  him  with  so  many  of  his  enjoyments. 
His  hands  are  made  for  very  different  purposes  ; 
to  second  every  intention  of  his  will,  and  to 
protect  the  gifts  of  Nature. 

When  the  soul  is  at  rest,  all  the  features  of 
the  visage  seem  settled  in  a  state  of  profound 
tranquillity.  Their  proportion,  their  union, 
and  their  harmony,  seem  to  mark  the  sweet 
serenity  of  the  mind,  and  give  a  true  informa- 
tion of  what  passes  within.  But  when  the 
soul  is  excited,  the  human  visage  becomes  a 
living  picture;  where  the  passions  are  ex- 
pressed  with  as  much  delicacy  as  energy, 
where  every  motion  is  designed  by  some  cor- 
respondent feature,  where  every  impression 
anticipates  the  will,  and  betrays  those  hidden 
agitations,  that  he  would  often  wish  to  con- 
ceal. 

It  is  particularly  in  the  eyes  that  the  pas- 
sions are  painted ;  and  in  which  we  may  most 
readily  discover  their  beginning.  The  eye 
seems  to  belong  to  the  soul  more  than  any 
other  organ  ;  it  seems  to  participate  of  all  its 
emotions ;  as  well  the  most  soft  and  tender 
as  the  most  tumultuous  and  forceful.  It  not 
only  receives,  but  transmits  them  by  sym- 
pathy ;  the  observing  eye  of  one  catches  the 
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secret  fire  from  another;  and  the  passion  thus 
oi'ten  becomes  general. 

Such  persons  as  are  short-sighted,  labour 
under  a  particular  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect They  are,  in  a  manner,  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  language  of  the  eyes ;  and  this 
gives  an  air  of  stupidity  to  the  face,  which 
often  produces  very  unfavourable  preposses- 
sions. However  intelligent  we  find  such  per- 
sons  to  be,  we  can  scarcely  be  brought  back 
from  our  first  prejudice,  and  often  continue  in 
the  first  erroneous  opinion.  In  this  manner 
we  are  too  much  induced  to  judge  of  men  by 
their  physiognomy;  and  having  perhaps,  at 
first,  caught  up  our  judgments  prematurely, 
they  mechanically  influence  us  all  our  lives 
after.  This  extends  even  to  the  very  colour 
or  the  cut  of  people's  clothes  ;  and  we  should 
for  this  reason  be  careful,  even  in  such  trifling 
particulars,  since  they  go  to  make  up  a  part 
of  the  total  judgment  which  those  we  converse 
with  may  form  to  our  advantage. 

The  vivacity,  or  the  languid  motion  of  the 
eyes,  give  the  strongest  marks  of  physiog- 
nomy ;  and  their  colour  contributes  still  more 
to  enforce  the  expression.  The  different  co- 
lours of  the  eye  are  the  dark  hazel,  the  light 
hazel,  the  green,  the  blue  and  gray,  the  whit- 
ish gray,  "  and  also  the  red."  These  differ- 
ent  colours  arise  from  the  different  colours  of 
the  little  muscles  that  serve  to  contract  the 
pupil ;  *'  and  they  are  very  often  found  to 
change  colour  with  disorder,  and  with  ase." 

The  most  ordinary  colours  are  the  hazel 
and  the  blue,  and  very  often  both  these  colours 
are  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  same  person. 
Those  eyes  which  are  called  black,  are  only 
of  the  dark  hazel,  which  may  be  easily  seen 
upon  close  inspection;  however,  those  eyes  are 
reckoned  the  most  beautiful  where  the  shade 
is  deepest:  and  either  in  these,  or  the  blue 
eyes,  the  fire  which  gives  its  finest  expression 
to  the  eye  is  more  distinguishable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  darkness  of  the  tint  For  this  rea- 
son, the  black  eyes,  as  they  are  called,  have 
the  greatest  vivacity ;  but  probably  the  blue 
have  the  most  powerful  efiect  in  beauty,  as 
they  reflect  a  greater  variety  of  lights,  being 
composed  of  more  various  colours. 

This  variety,  which  is  found  in  the  colour 
of  the  eyes  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  one  or  two 
other  kinds  of  animals ;  but,  in  general,  the 
colour  in  any  one  individual  is  the  same  in  all 
the  rest  The  eyes  of  oxen  are  brown  ;  those 
of  sheep  of  a  water  colour  ;  those  of  goats  are 
gray:  **  and  it  may  also  be,  in  general,  re- 
marked that  the  eyes  of  most  white  animals 
are  red ;  thus  the  rabbit,  the  ferret,  and,  even 
in  the  human  race,  the  white  Moor,  all  have 
their  eyes  of  a  red  colour." 

Although  the  eye,  when  put  into  motion, 
9eeais  to  be  drawn  on  one  side^  yet  it  only 


moves  round  the  centre;  by  which  its  co- 
loured part  moves  nearer  or  farther  from  tLe 
angle  of  the  eye-lids,  or  is  elevated  or  depress, 
ed.  The  distance  between  the  eye  is  less  in 
man  than  in  any  other  animal ;  and  in  some 
of  them  it  is  so  great,  that  it  is  impossible  tiiat 
they  should  ever  view  the  same  object  with 
both  eyes  at  once,  unless  it  be  very  far  o£ 
"  This,  however,  in  them  is  rather  an  advan- 
tage than  an  inconvenience,  as  they  are  thus 
able  to  watch  round  them,  and  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  their  precarious  situation." 

Next  to  the  eyes,  the  features,  which  most 
give  a  character  to  the  face,  are  the  eye-hrows: 
which  being,  in  some  measure,  more  apparent 
than  the  other  features,  are  most  readily  dis- 
tinguished at  a  distance.  **  Le  Brun,  in  giv- 
ing a  painter  directions,  with  regard  to  tbe 
passions,  places  the  principal  expression  of 
the  face  in  the  eye- brows."  From  their  ele- 
vation or  depression,  most  of  the  furious  pas- 
sious  are  characterized ;  and  such  as  have  this 
feature  extremely  movable,  are  usually  known 
to  have  an  expressive  face.  By  means  ot 
these  we  can  imitate  all  the  other  passions,  as 
they  are  raised  or  depressed  at  command  ;  the 
rest  of  the  features  are  generally  fixed ;  or, 
when  put  into  motion,  they  do  not  obey  the 
will :  the  mouth  and  eyes,  in  an  actor,  for 
instance,  may.  by  being  violently  distorted 
give  a  very  different  expression  from  what  be 
would  intend ;  but  the  eye-brows  can  scarcely 
be  exerted  improperly  ;  their  being  raised  de. 
notes  all  those  passions  which  pride  or  plea- 
sure inspire ;  and  their  depression  marks  those 
which  are  the  effects  of  contemplation  and 
pain  ;  and  such  who  have  this  feature,  there- 
fore, most  at  command,  are  often  found  to  ex- 
cel as  actors." 

The  eye-lashes  have  an  effect,  in  giving 
expression  to  the  eye,  particularly  when  long 
and  close:  they  aoftei)  its  glances,  and  improve 
its  sweetness.  Man  and  apes  are  the  only 
animals  that  have  eye-lashes  both  upon  the 
upper  and  lower  lids  ;  all  other  animals  want 
them  on  the  lid  below. 

The  eye-lids  serve  to  guard  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  and  to  furnish  it  with  a  proper  moisture. 
The  upper  lid  rises  and  falls ;  the  lower  has 
scarcely  any  motion  ;  and  although  their  be- 
ing moved  depends  on  the  will,  yet  it  oftea 
happens  that  the  will  is  unable  to  keep  them 
open,  when  sleep,  or  fatigue,  oppresses  the 
mind.  In  birds  and  amphibious  quadrupeds, 
the  lower  lid  alone  has  motion  ;  fishes  and  in- 
sects have  no  eye-lids  whatsoever. 

The  forehead  makes  a  large  part  of  tlje  face, 
and  a  part  which  chiefly  contributes  to  its 
beauty.  It  ought  to  be  justly  proportioned ; 
neither  too  round  nor  too  flat ;  neither  too  nar- 
row nor  too  low  ;  and  the  hair  should  come 
thick  upon  its  extremities.     It  is  known  to 
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erery  body  how  miicli  tbe  hnir  tends  to  im- 
proTe  tbe  ikce ;  and  how  much  the  being  bald 
senres  to  take  away  from  beauty.  '  The 
highest  part  of  tbe  head  is  that  which  beconaes 
bajd  the  soonest,  as  well  as  that  part  which 
lies  immediately  above  the  temples.  The 
hair  ander  the  temples,  and  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  is  very  seldom  known  to  fail,  "  and 
women  are  much  less  apt  to  become  bald  than 
men:  Mr  Bufion  seems  to  think  they  never 
become  bald  at  all ;  but  we  have  too  many  in- 
stances  of  the  contrary  among  us,  not  to  con- 
tradict very  easily  the  assertion.  Of  all  parts 
or  appendages  of  the  body,  the  hair  is  that 
which  is  found  most  different,  in  different  cli- 
mates; and  often  not  only  contributes  to  mark 
the  country,  but  also  die  disposition  of  the 
man.  It  is  in  general  thickest  where  the 
constitution  is  strongest ;  and  more  glossy  and 
beautiful,  where  the  health  is  most  permanent 
The  ancients  held  the  hair  to  be  a  sort  of  ex- 


'  Sinee  tbe  hair,  whether  braided  or  dishevelled,  adds 
GO  much  to  the  character  of  the  human  figure,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  pecaliar  ftshioiii  and  customs  respect- 
ing it  have  prevailed  among  all  nations.  The  heatlion 
priestMses,  when  under  the  influence  of  what  they  con- 
mived  inspiration,  wore  their  hair  dishevelled ;  for  which 
reason  St  Paul  forbade  the  Corinthian  women,  when 
at  devotioo,  to  wear  it  in  this  manner.  Hence,  in  the 
eartier  ages  of  Christianity,  when  its  divine  doctrines 
were  straggling  through  the  darknesSy  the  clergy,  both 
regular  a«l  secular,  were  obliged  to  have  the  crown  of 
the  head  shaved,  as  a  signal  w  self-denial  and  mortifi- 
catloo.  The  popes,  indeed,  denounced  long  hafr,  and 
Anseim,  the  archbishop  of  Canterimry,  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  on  those  who  were  guilty 
id  so  heathenish  a  fashion.  Serlo,  a  NormSn  bishop,  ac- 
quired great  honour  lor  a  sermon  he  preached  before 
Heniy  1.,  in  the  year  1 104,  on  this  subject,  which  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  that  they 
immediately  consented  to  cut  away  their  flowing  ring- 
lets. Tbe  Jewish  and  Grecian  women  generally  wore 
the  hair  long,  and  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and 
pearis.  The  Roman  women  dressed  their  hair  in  tbe 
form  of  a  helmet,  mixing  &]se  hair  with  it,  which  they 
ooDtrived  to  &sten  to  the  skin.  They  anointed  it  with 
rich  perfumes,  and,  liy  the  aid  of  curling  irons,  raised  it 
to  a  great  height  by  rows  or  stories  of  curls.  They,  too, 
idomed  their  hair  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
soraetimae  with  crowns  or  garlands,  chaplets  of  flowers 
bound  with  iiilets,  or  ribands  of  various  colours.  They 
used  a  certain  plaster  to  pull  ofl"  the  small  haira  from 
their  cheeks,  or  frfncfced  them  up  by  the  roots  with  twee^ 
ers,  called  mtUeiiag.  Among  the  ancient  Gauls,  long 
hair  was  esteemed  an  ornament:  hence  Julius  Cosar, 
having  sobdued  them,  made  them,  in  token  of  submis- 
flOD,  cut  off  their  hair.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Danes,  jroong  women,  before  marriage,  wore  their  hair 
uncovered  and  untied;  but  after  marriage,  they  cut  it 
short,  tied  it  up,  and  wore  head-dresses  of  various  fash- 
kns.  Amoogrt  the  Greeks,  both  sexes,  a  few  days 
before  marriage,  cut  00"  and  consecrated  their  hair  to 
some  particular  deity.  It  was  customary  also  to  hang 
tbe  hair  of  the  dead  on  the  doors  of  their  houses  previous 
to  interment.  Tbe  ancients  imagined  that  no  person 
could  die  nntil  a  lock  of  hair  had  been  oat  away,  an  act 
suppoeed  to  be  performed  by  the  invisiblehand  of  Isis, 
and  ronaecrated  to  the  god  into  whose  realms  the  soul 
oeparted. 
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crement,  produced  like  the  nails;  the  part 
next  the  root  pushing  out  that  immediately 
contiguous. '  but  the  moderns  have  found 
that  every  hair  may  be  truly  said  to  live,  to 
receive  nutriment,  to  fill  and  distend  itself, 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  roots, 
they  observe,  do  not  turn  gray  sooner  than  the 
extremities,  but  the  whole  hair  changes  colour 
at  once ;  and  we  have  many  instances  of  per^ 
sons  who  have  grown  gray  in  one  night's 
time. '  Each  hair,  if  viewed  with  a  micro- 
scope, is  found  to  consist  of  five  or  six  lesser 
ones,  ail  wrapped  up  in  one  common  cover- 
ing ;  it  appears  knotted,  like  some  sorts  of 
frass,  and  sends  forth  branches  at  the  joints, 
t  is  bulbous  at  the  root,  by  which  it  imbibes 
its  moisture  from  the  body:  and  it  is  split  at 
the  points ;  so  that  a  single  hair,  at  its  end, 
resembles  a  brush.  Whatever  be  the  size  or 
the  shape  of  the  pore,  through  which  the  hair 
issues,  it  accommodates  itself  to  the  same;  be- 
ing  either  thick,  as  they  are  large ;  small,  as 
they  are  less;  round,  triangular,  and  variously 
formed,  as  tbe  pores  happen  to  be  varionf. 
The  hair  takes  its  colour  from  the  juices  flow, 
ing  through  it,  and  it  is  found  that  this  colour 
differs  in  different  tribes  and  races  of  people. 
The  Americans,  and  the  Asiatics,  have  their 
hair  black,  thick,  straight,  and  shining.    The 

t  Every  individual  hair  may  be  regarded  as  a  tube, 
which  terminates  in  a  root,  or  bulb.  This  root,  or  bulb, 
is  situated  b»low  the  skin,  and  consists  of  two  coverings, 
an  external  and  an  internal.  The  external  exhibits  a 
vast  number  of  blood  vessels,  which  supply  nourishment, 
and  probably  secrete  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bail. 
The  internal  is  a  simple  membrsne,  within  the  other. 
It  is  hollow,  and  rises  into  the  tube,  which  perforates 
the  skin,  and  appears  as  the  true  hair  externally.  The 
tube  arising  from  this  bulb,  is  filled  with  a  son  matter 
called  the  wieduUa  or  pUky  of  the  hair,  and  contain? 
numerous  Teasels.  In  passing  from  the  root,  or  bulb, 
through  the  skin,  it  often  raises  up  small  scales  of  the 
cuticle,  which  soon  become  dry  and  fall  ofl',  as  almost 
every  person,  in  brushing  the  hair,  must  have  observed. 
Every  hair,  therefore,  consists  of  an  outer  sheath,  which 
embraces  the  Internal  substance,  or  pUk,  in  the  samu 
way  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  covers  the  finger, — the  end 
terminating  below  the  skin  in  the  bulb  or  root.  This 
sheath,  which  we  feel  in  touching  the  hair,  consists  of 
several  W9ry  fine  filaments,  which  are  laid  together  longi- 
tudinally. They  are  of  unequal  lengths ;  and  the  centre 
one  being  the  longest,  every  hair  is  pointed  at  the  end. 
Besides  this,  when  laid  together,  they  are  found  to  pos- 
sess many  small  eminences;  whence,  if  we  draw  a  hair 
between  our  fingers,  from  the  root  to  the  end,  it  will 
feel  smooth  and  even  ;  but  if  we  reverse  it,  and  draw  it 
from  the  point  to  the  root,  the  hair  will  feel  distinctly 
rough  to  the  touch.  For  this  reason,  cloths  made  of 
wool  irritate  the  skin ;  and  wool  is  so  difficult  to  spin, 
that  these  eminences  require  to  be  previously  overcome 
by  the  aid  of  oil.  On  tliis  structure  of  hair,  the  opera- 
tion of  felting  depends,  in  which  the  hairs  are  prtissed 
down  in  diflerent  directions,  and  become  so  interwoven, 
as  to  form  a  continuous  mass.  Such  is  the  felt  of  which 
hats  are  made. 

*  Mr  Buflbn  sajrs,  that  ttie  hair  begins  to  grow  grey 
at  the  points;  but  the  fact  is  otho^'ise. — Note  by  Ootd 
smiik. 
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inhabitants  of  the  torrid  climates  of  Africa 
baire  it  black,  short,  and  woolly.  The  people 
of  Scandinavia  have  it  red,  long,  and  curled ; 
and  those  of  our  own  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  are  found  with  hair  of  various  co- 
lours. However,  it  is  supposed  by  many, 
that  every  man  resembles  in  his  disposition 
the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  whonr  he 
resembles  in  the  colour  and  the  nature  uf  his 
hair:  so  that  the  black  are  said,  like  the  Asia- 
tics,  to  be  grave  and  acute;  the  red,  like  the 
Gothic  nations,  to  be  choleric  and  bold.  How. 
dver  this  may  be,  the  length  and  the  strength 
of  the  hair  is  a  general  mark  of  a  good  con- 
stitution; and  as  that  hair  which  is  strongest 
is  most  commonly  curled,  so  curled  hair  is 
generally  regarded  among  us  as  a  beauty. ' 
The  Greeks,  however,  had  a  very  different 
idea  of  beauty  in  this  respect;  and  seem  to 
have  taken  one  of  their  peculiar  national  dis- 
tinctions from  the  length  and  the  straightness 
of  the  hair." 

'*  The  nose  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
the  face;  but,  as  it  has  scarcely  any  motion, 
and  that  only  in  the  strongest  passions,  it 
rather  adds  to  the  beauty  than  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance.  However,  I  am 
told,  by  the  skilful  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, that  wide  nostrils  add  a  great  deal  to 
the  bold  and  resolute  air  of  the  countenance  ; 
and  where  they  are  narrow,  though  it  may 
constitute  beauty,  it  seldom  improves  expres- 
sion." The  form  of  the  nose,  and  its  advanc- 
ed position,  are  peculiar  to  the  human  visage 
alone.  Other  animals,  for  the  most  part,  have 
nostrils,  with  a  partition  between  them  ;  but 
none  of  them  have  an  elevated  nose.  Apes 
themselves  have  scarcely  any  thing  else  of 
this  feature  but  the  nostrils;  the  rest  of  the 
feature  lying  flat  upon  the  visage,  and  scarcely 
higher  than  the  cheek-bones.  **  Among  all 
the  tribes  of  savage  men,  also,  the  nose  is  very 
flat;  and  I  have  seen  a  Tartar  who  had 
scarcely  any  thing  else  but  two  holes  through 
which  to  breathe." 

The  mouth  and  lips,  next  to  the  eyes,  are 
found  to  have  the  greatest  expression.  The 
passions  have  great  power  over  this  part  of 
the  face;  and  the  mouth  marks  its  difierent 
degrees  by  its  difierent  forms.  The  organ  of 
speech  still  more  animates  this  part,  and  gives 
it  more  life  than  any  other   feature   in   the 

*  Effect  of  the  Mmospkere  an  Hair. — '*  My  own 
beard,  which  in  Europe  was  soft,  silky,  and  almost 
atraight,  began  immediately  after  my  arriTal  at  Alex- 
andria to  curl,  to  grow  crisp,  strung,  and  coarse;  and 
before  I  reached  Es-Souan  resembled  hare  hair  to  the 
touch,  and  was  all  disposed  in  ringlets  about  the  chin. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  afr,  which,  operating  through  several 
thousand  yean,  has,  in  the  interior,  changed  the  hair  of 
the  negro  into  a  kind  of  coarse  wool." — SL  John's  Tra- 
uUe, 


countenance.  The  ruby  colour  of  the  lips, 
and  the  white  enamel  of  the  teeth,  give  it 
such  a  superiority  over  every  other  feature, 
that  it  seems  to  make  the  principal  object  of 
our  regards.  In  fact,  the  whole  attention  is 
fixed  upon  the  lips  of  the  speaker:  however 
rapid  his  discourse,  however  various  the  sub- 
ject, the  mouth  takes  correspondent  situations 
and  deaf  men  have  been  often  found  to  see 
the  force  of  those  reasonings  which  they  could 
not  hear,  understanding  every  word  as  it  was 
spoken. 

**  The  under  jaw  in  man  possesses  a  great 
variety  of  motions  ;  while  the  upper  has  been 
thought,  by  many,  to  be   quite  immovable,' 
However,  that  it  moves  in  man,  a  very  easy 
experiment  will  suffice  to  convince  us.    If  we 
keep  the  head  fixed,  with  any  thing  between 
our  teeth ,  the  edge  of  a  table  for  instance,  and 
then  open  our  mouths,  we  shall  find  that  both 
jaws  recede  from  it  at  the  same  time;  the  up- 
per jaw  rises,  the  lower  falls,  and  the  table 
remains  untouched  between  them.     The  up- 
per jaw  has  motion  as  well  as  the  under;  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  it  has.  its  proper  muscles 
behind  the  head  for  thus  raising  and  depres- 
sing it     Whenever,  therefore,  we  eat,  both 
jaws  move  at  the  same  time,  though  very  un- 
equally; for  the  whole  head  moving  with  the 
upper  jaw,  of  which  it  makes  a  part,  its  mo. 
tions  are  thus  less  observable."     In  the  hu- 
man embryo,  the  under  jaw  is  very  much  ad- 
vanced before  the  upper.     *'  In  the  adult,  it 
hangs  a  good  deal  more  backward;  and  those 
whose   upper   and   under   row  of  teeth  are 
equally  prominent,  and  strike  directly  against 
each  other,  are  what  the  painters  call  under, 
hung;  and  they  consider  this  as  a  great  defect 
in  beauty.  ^     The   under  jaw  in  a  Chinese 
face  falls  greatly  more  backward  than  with 
us;  and  I  am  told  the  difference  is  half  an 
inch,  when   the   mouth   is   shut   naturally." 
In  instances  of  the  most  violent  passion,  the 
under  jaw  has  often  an  involuntary  quivering 
motion;  and  often  also,  a  state  of  languor,  pro- 
duces  another,  which   is   that  of  yawning. 
*'  Every  one  knows  how  very  sympathetic  this 
kind  of  languid  motion  is ;  and  that  for  one 
person  to  yawn,  is  sufficient  to  set  all  the  rest 
of  the  company  a-yawning.     A  ridiculous  in- 
stance of  this  was  commonly  practised  upon 
the  famous  M*Laurin,oneof  the  professors  at 
Edinburgh.     He  was  very  subject  to  have  bis 
jaw  dislocated;  so  that  when  he  opened  bis 
mouth  wider  than  ordinary,  or  when  he  yawn- 

s  Mr  Buflbn  is  of  this  opinion.  He  says  tbat  Um 
upper  jaw  is  immoYable  in  all  animals.  However,  the 
parrot  is  an  obvious  exception;  and  so  is  man  himself,  u 
shown  above. — Note  6y  Goidemith, 

>  Mr  Buflbn  says,  that  both  jaws,  in  a  perfect  face, 
should  be  on  a  level:  but  this  is  denied  by  the  best 
painters. — Note  by  Goktemith, 
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cd,  be  couid  not  shut  it  again.  In  the  midst 
of  his  harangues,  therefore,  if  any  of  his  pu. 
pils  began  to  be  tired  of  his  lecture,  he  had 
onlj  to  gape  or  yawn,  and  the  professor  in- 
stantij  caught  the  sympathetic  affection  ;  so 
that  he  thus  continued  to  stand  speechless, 
with  bis  mouth  wide  open,  till  his  servant, 
from  the  next  room,  was  called  in  to  set  his 
jaw  again."* 

When  the  mind  reflects  with  regret  upon 
some  good  unattained  or  lost,  it  feels  an  inter- 
nal  emotion,  which  acting  upon  the  diaphragm, 
and  that  upon  the  lungs,  produces  a  sigh ; 
this,  when  the  mind  is  strongly  affected,  is 
repeated ;  sorrow  succeeds  these  first  emotions, 
aod  tears  are  often  seen  to  follow  :  sobbing  is 
the  aigh  still  more  invigorated  ;  and  lamenta- 
tion, or  crying,  proceeos  from  the  continuance 
of  the  plaintive  tone  of  the  voice,  which  seems 
to  implore  pity.  '  '*  There  is  yet  a  silent 
agony,  in  which  the  mind  appears  to  disdain 
all  external  help,  and  broods  over  its  distresses 
with  gloomy  reserve.  This  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous state  of  mind :  accidents  or  friendship 
may  lessen  the  louder  kinds  of  grief;  but  all 
remedies  for  this,  must  be  had  from  within  ; 
and  there  despair  too  often  finds  the  most 
(leadly  enemy." 

Laughter  is  a  sound  of  the  voice,  inter- 

>  Since  the  publicatloo  of  this  work,  the  editor  haa 
l>een  cnedibly  informed,  that  the  professor  had  not  the 
tkWt  Jiere  mentfoned. — iVofo  by  OoldsmUh, 

'  When  the  imasination  is  strongly  impressed  with 
>»/  object,  when  the  vital  functions  are  languid,  the 
vital  principle  seems  to  forsaice  all  the  organs,  to  coii- 
rentnte  itself  on  thoae  which  partake  most  in  the  affec- 
tioQ  of  the  mind.  When  a  lover,  in  the  midst  of  an 
MreeiUe  reverie,  sighs  deeply,  and  at  Intervals,  a  phy- 
tiokigist  perceives  fn  that  expression  of  desire,  nothing 
but  %  long  tnd  deep  inspiration,  wiilch,  by  fully  distend- 
ing the  iuDgs,  enables  the  blood,  collected  in  tlie  right 
nritiesof  the  heart,  to  flow  readily  into  the  left  cavities 
of  thst  organ.  This  deep  inspiration,  which  is  frequent- 
I7  ftccompuiied  by  groans,  becomes  necessary,  as  the 
BotioDs  of  respiration  rendered  progress!  irely  slower,  are 
no  longer  safBclent  to  dilate  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

Sobbing  difiers  from  sighing,  merely  in  this,  that 
though  the  expiration  is  long,  it  is  interrupted,  that  is, 
divided  into  distinct  periods. 

Yswning  is  eflected  in  the  tame  manner  ;  It  is  the 
(^ruin  sign  of  ennui,  a  disagreeable  afiection,  which,  to 
»« the  expression  of  Brown,  may  be  considered  as  de- 
bilitating or  tutkenie.  The  fatigued  inspiratory  muscles 
Ittve  some  difficulty  in  dilating  the  chest,  the  contracted 
'iiags  ue  not  easily  penetrated  by  the  blood  which  stag- 
nates in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  produces  an 
uneasjr  sensation,  which  is  put  an  end  to,  by  a  long  and 
ffeep  inspiration;  the  admission  of  a  considerable  quan* 
titj  of  air  is  faciUUted  by  opening  the  mouth  widely, 
hf  the  leparation  of  both  jaws.  One  yawns  at  the  ap- 
P^nth  of  sleep,  because  the  agents  of  inspiration,  being 
padualiy  debilitated,  require  to  be  roused  at  intervals. 
One  Uf  likewise,  apt  to  yawn  on  wsking,  that  the  mus- 
cles of  the  chest  may  be  set  for  respiration,  which  is  al- 
wajn  slower  and  deeper,  during  sleep.  It  is  for  the 
*Bt  reason,  that  roost  animals  yawn  on  waking, 
tha  the  muscles  may  be  prepared  for  the  contractions 
*^^  the  motiotts  of  respiration  require. 


rupted  and  pursued  for  some  continuance. 
The  muscles  of  the  belly,  and  the  diaphragm; 
are  employed  in  the  slightest  exertions ;  but 
those  of  the  ribs^are  strongly  agitated  in  the 
louder  ;  and  the  head  sometimes  is  thrown 
backward,  in  order  to  raise  them  with  greater 
ease.  The  smile  is  often  an  indication  of 
kindness  and  good  will :  it  is  also  often  found 
used  as  a  mark  of  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Blushing  proceeds  from  different  passions ; 
being  produced  by  shame,  anger,  pride,  and 
joy.  Paleness  is  often  also  the  effect  of 
aneer;  and  almost  ever  attendant  on  fright 
and  fear.  These  alterations  in  the  colour  of 
the  countenance  are  entirely  involuntary  :  all 
the  other  expressions  of  the  passions  are,  in 
some  small  degree,  under  control ;  but  blush- 
ing and  paleness  betray  our  secret  purposes  ; 
and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  them, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  which  they 
are  caused. 

The  whole  head,  as  well  as  the  features  of 
the  face,  takes  peculiar  attitudes  from  its  pas- 
sions:  it  bends  forward  to  express  humility, 
shame,  or  sorrow;  it  is  turned  to  one  side,  in 
languor  or  in  pity  ;  it  is  thrown  with  the  chin 
forward,  in  arrogance  and  pride;  erect  in 
self-conceit  and  obstinacy :  it  is  thrown  back- 
wards in  astonishment ;  and  combines  its  mo- 

While  gaping  lasts,  the  perception  of  sounds  is  less 
distinct,  the  aic,  as  it  enters  the  mouth,  rushes  along 
the  eustachian  tubes  into  the  tympanum,  and  the  mem- 
brane is  acted  upon  In  a  diffisrent  direction.  The  recol* 
lection  of  the  relief  attending  the  deep  Inspiration  wldch 
constitutes  gaping,  the  recollection  of  the  grateful  sensa- 
tion which  follows  the  oppression  that  was  felt  before, 
involuntarily  lead  us  to  repeat  this  act,  whenever  we 
see  any  one  yawning. 

Sneesing  consists  in  a  violent  and  forcible  expiration, 
during  which  the  air,  expelled  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, strikes  against  the  tortuous  nasal  passages  and  oc- 
casions a  remarkable  noise.  The  irritation  of  the  pitu- 
itary membrane  determines,  by  sympathy,  this  truly 
convulsive  effort  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  and  particularly 
of  the  diaphragm. 

Coughing  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  sneec- 
ing  and  di^rs  from  it,  only  in  the  shorter  period  of 
duration  and  the  greater  frequency  of  the  expirations ; 
and  as  in  sneezing,  the  air  sweeps  along  the  surf^e  of 
the  pituitary  membrane  and  clears  it  of  the  mucus 
which  may  be  lying  upon  it,  so  the  air,  when  we  cough, 
carries  along  with  it  the  mucus  contained  in  the  broii- 
chias,  in  the  trachea  and  which  we  spit  up.  The  violent 
cough,  at  the  beginning  of  a  pulmonary  catarrh,  the 
sneezing  which  attends  coryza,  show  that  the  functions 
of  the  animal  economy  are  not  directed  by  an  intelli- 
gent principle,  for  such  an  archaus  could  not  mistake, 
in  such  a  manner,  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
disease,  and  would  not  call  forth  actions  which,  instead 
of  removing  the  irritation  and  inflammation  already  ex- 
isting, can  only  aggravate  them. 

Laughing  is  but  a  succession  of  very  short  and  very 
frequent  expirations.  In  hiccup,  the  air  is  forcibly  in- 
spired, enters  the  larynx  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  glottis;  it  is  then 
expelled  rapidly,  and  striking  against  the  sides  of 
that  aperture,  occa^^lons  the  particular  noise  attending 
iU-^Richerand't  EkmenU  of  Phytwlnyy^  . 
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tlons  to  the  one  side  and  the  other,  to  express 
contempt,  ridicule,  anger,  and  resentment. 
*'  Painters,  whose  study  leads  to  the  contem- 
plation of  external  forms,  are  much  more  ade- 
quate  judges  of  these  than  any  naturalist  can 
be ;  and  it  is  with  these  a  general  remark, 
that  no  one  passion  is  regularly  expressed  on 
different  countenances  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  that  grief  often  sits  upon  the  face  like 
joy,  and  pride  assumes  the  air  of  passion.  It 
would  be  vain,  therefore,  in  words,  to  express 
their  general  effect,  since  they  are  often  as 
various  as  the  countenances  they  sit  upon  ; 
and  in  making  this  distinction  nicely,  lies  all 
the  skill  of  the  physiognomist  In  being  able 
to  distinguish  what  part  of  the  face  is  marked 
by  nature,  and  what  by  the  mind ;  what  part 
has  been  originally  formed,  and  what  is  made 
by  habit ;  constitutes  this  science,  upon  which 
the  ancients  so  much  valued  themselves,  and 
which  we  at  present  so  little  regard.  Some, 
however,  of  the  most  acute  men  aroone  us 
have  paid  great  attention  to  this  art ;  and  by 
long  practice,  have  been  able  to  give  some 
character  of  every  person  whose  face  they  ex- 
amined. Montaigne  is  well  known  to  have  dis- 
liked  those  men  who  shut  one  eye  in  looking  upon 
any  object ;  and  Fielding  asserts  that  he  never 
knew  a  person  with  a  steady  glavering  smile, 
but  be  found  him  a  rogue.  However,  most  of 
these  observations,  tending  to  a  discovery  of 
the  mind  by  the  face,  are  merely  capricious  ; 
and  nature  has  kindly  hid  our  hearts  from 
each  other,  to  keep  us  in  good  humour  with 
our  fellow-creatures." 

The  parts  of  the  head  which  give  the  least 
expression  to  the  face,  are  the  ears  :  and  they 
are  generally  found  hidden  under  the  hair. 
These,  which  are  immovable,  and  make  so 
small  an  appearance  in  man,  are  very  distin- 
guishing features  in  quadrupeds.  These  serve 
in  them  as  the  principal  marks  of  the  passions; 
the  ears  discover  their  joys  or  their  terrors, 
with  tolerable  precision  ;  and  denote  all  their 
internal  agitations.  The  smallest  ears  in  men, 
are  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful ;  but  the 
largest  are  found  to  be  the  best  for  hearing. 
There  are  some  savage  nations  who  bore  their 
oars,  and  so  draw  that  part  down,  that  the 
tips  of  the  ears  are  seen  to  rest  upon  their 
shoulders. 

The  strange  variety  in  the  different  customs 
of  men  appears  still  more  extravagant  in  their 
manner  of  wearing  their  beards.  ^     Some ,  and 

*  The  pnctice  of  shaving  probably  origiDated  at  first 
from  its  being  found  that  the  beard  aflbrded  too  good  a 
hold  to  an  enemy  in  battle.  This  is  the  cause  anigned 
for  the  origin  of  sharing  among  the  Greeks,  about  the 
time  of  Alexander ;  and  in  most  countries  we  find  that 
the  practice  is  first  adopted  by  militaiy  men,  and  that 
men  of  pacific  and  learned  pursuits  retain  their  beards 
much  later.  The  Greeks  continued  to  shave  until  the 
time  of  Justinian  in  whose  reigo  long  beards  became 


among  others  the  Turks,  cut  the  hair  off  their 
heads,  and  let  their  beards  grow.  The  £u* 
ropeans,  on  the  contrary,  shave  their  beard, 
and  wear  their  hair.     The  negroes  shave  their 

again  fashionable,  and  remained  in  use  unUl  Constanti- 
nople was  taken  by  the  Turks.  The  Romans  appirar  to 
have  derived  the  custom  of  shaving  from  the  Inhabitaoti 
of  Sicily,  who  were  of  Greek  origin;  for  we  find  that  a 
number  of  barbers  were  sent  from  thence  to  Rome,  in 
the  year  896  b.  c;  and  the  refinement  of  shaving  duly 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  no  less  a  perseo 
than  Scipio  Africauus.  At  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
public, beards  had  become  very  rare;  and  historians 
mention  the  alarm  in  which  some  of  the  emperm  lived 
lest  their  barbers  should  cut  their  tbroata.  For  tbe 
sake  of  concealing  the  scars  on  his  hee,  the  empcnir 
Hadrian  wore  a  beard,  and  this,  of  course,  liroaght  that 
appendage  again  into  use ;  but  the  custom  did  not  long 
survive  him,  although  his  two  immediate  successors  mn 
beards  in  the  character  of  philosophers.  Among  tbe 
Romans,  shaving  did  not  commence  immediately  en  the 
appearance  of  the  hair;  the  youth  was  suffisrsd  to  aC' 
quire  a  small  beard,  and  the  operation  of  shaving  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  with  a  great  deal  of  cere- 
mony. Persons  of  quality  had  the  opention  perfiomwd 
for  their  sons  by  persons  of  greater  quality  than  then- 
selves;  and  this  act  rendersd  such  persons  the  adoptive 
fathers  to  the  children.  The  day  was  a  festival:  visits 
of  ceremony  were  paid  to  the  young  men,  who  received 
presents  from  their  friends ;  and  the  first  growth  of  tbe 
beard  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  some  deity— nsually 
to  the  household  gods. 

The  ancient  German  nations  shaved  the  beard,  excf  pc 
that  on  the  upper  lip;  and   what  is  expressly  stated  d 
one  tribe  was  probably  true  of  the  rest — that  they  al- 
lowed no  young  man  to  shave  or  cut  his  hair  until  be 
had  killed  an  enemy  in  battle.    The  ancient  Gothi. 
Franks,  Gauls,  and  Britons,  also  wore  only  mmtache^, 
the  hair  of  which  they  sufiered  to  grow  to  a  very  incon- 
venient length.    The  Saxons  wore  long  beards,  but,  it 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  laity  began,  by  de- 
grees, to  imitate  the  clergy,  who  were  shaven;  tbej, 
however,  still  retained  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip.     Tb« 
Danes  appear  to  have  worn  their  beards.    Sosno,  tbe 
first  Danish  chief  who  invaded  this  country,  was  sur- 
named    **  Fork-beard."      The  Normans  shaved  their 
beards  entirely,  and  looked  upon  the  appendage  with  se 
much  distaste,  as  an  indication  of  misery  and  distress, 
that  they  were  the  great  apostles  of  shaving  whererer 
they  came.    Accordingly,  they  endevroured  to  persuade 
or  compel  the  English  to  shave  the  hair  of  their  upptr 
lips.    The  great  majori^  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  but  there  were  many  who  chose  rather  to  leave  the 
countrv  than  resign  their  whiskera.      However,  beaids 
again  nad  their  &y.     In  the  fourteenth  century  they 
became  again  fashionable,  and  continued  until  the  be- 
ginning 5  the  seventeenth.      At  the  latter  date  their 
dimensions  had  become  much  contracted,  and  they  were 
soon  after  relinquished,  the  mustaches  only  bsiog  re- 
tained ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  centniy 
the  practice  of  shaving  the  whole  iace  had  become  uoi- 
versai.     In  these  latter  changes  the  example  of  France 
was  followed.    In  that  country,  Henry  TV.  was  the  last 
sovereign  who  wore  a  beard,  and  he  bad  a  tolerably  fine 
one.     He  was  succeeded  by  a  beardless  minor,  in  com- 
pliment to  whom  the  courtiers  shaved  all  their  besrds 
except  the  mustaches.     The  succession  of  another  mioor 
confirmed  the  custom,  and  ultimately  the  mustaches 
also  disappeared.    The  Spaniards,  more  tardily  iitfiu* 
enced  by  French  example,  kept  their  beards  until  tbe 
French  and  English  were  beginning  to  relinquish  evco 
mustaches.     Perhaps  they  wouk)  have  kept  the  cherished 
appendage  to  this  day,  but  a  French  prince  (Philip  V.) 
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beads  in  figures  at  one  time ,  in  stare  at  another, 
in  the  manner  of  friars ;  and  still  more  com* 
monly  in  alternate  stripes ;  and  their  little 
hoys  are  shaved  in  the  same  manner.      The 
Talapoins,  of  Siam,  shave  the  heads  and  the 
eje-brows  of  sach  children  as  are  committed 
to  their  care.     Every  nation  seems  to  have 
entertained  different  prejudices,  at  different 
times,  in  favour  of  one  part  or  another  of  the 
beard.     Some  have  admired  the  hair  upon  the 
cheeks  on  each  side,  as  we  see  with  some  low- 
bred  men  among  ourselves,  who  want  to  be 
tine.      Some  like  the  hair  lower  down ;  some 
choose  it  curled ;  and  others  like  it  straight. 
*'  Some  have  it  cut  into  a  peak  ;  and  others 
shave  all  but  the  whisker.     This  particular 
part  of  the  beard  was  highly  prized  among 
the  Spaniards;  till  of  late,  a  man  without 
whiskers  Was  considered  as  unfit  for  company; 
and  where  nature  had  denied  them,  art  took 
care  to  supply  the  deficiency.     We  are  told 
of  a  Spanish  general,  who,  when  he  borrow- 
ed a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Venetians, 
pawned  his  whisker,  which  he  afterwards 
took  proper  care  to  release.     Kingson  assures 
as,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  Tartars  consists  in  the  management  of  their 
whiskers:  and  that  they  waged  a  long  and 
bloodv  war  with  the  Persians,  declaring  them 
infidels,  merely  because  they  would  not  give 
their  whiskers  the  orthodox  cut. — The  kings 
of  Peraia  carried  the  care  of  their  beards  to  a 
ridiculous  excess,  when  they  chose  to  wear 
them  matted  with  gold  thread:  and  even  the 
kings  of  France,  of  the  first  races,  had  them 
knotted  and  buttoned  with  gold.      But  of  all 
nations,  the  [aboriginal]  Americans  take  the 
greatest  pains  in  cutting  their  hair,  and  pluck- 

mooQted  the  Spsidsh  thnne  with  s  shaved  chin.  The 
cooitien,  with  heavy  hearts,  imitated  the  prince;  and 
the  people,  with  itill  lieavier  hearts,  imitated  the  cour- 
Uen.  The  popular  feeling  on  the  subject,  however  re- 
miint  recorded  fti  the  prorerh,  **  Since  we  have  lost  our 
bevds  we  have  lost  our  souls." 

The  oonpaiative  advantages  and  propriety  of  shaving, 
tnd  of  permitting  the  beard  to  grow,  would  be  difficult 
u>  determine.  On  the  side  of  beards,  it  has  been  argued 
that  nature  must  have  bestowed  such  an  appendage  for 
the  purpose  of  being  worn;  and  that,  as  TertuUian 
affirmed,  it  is  "  blasf^emy  against  the  &ce,"  to  reject 
it  altogether.  It  is  certain  also,  that  a  well  kept  beard 
idds  greatly  to  dignity  of  appearance,  and  finely  sets  off 
other  parts  of  the  countenance,  and  iir  particuhr  gives 
great  expression  to  the  eyes.  A  comparison  of  bearded 
tnd  beaidless  portraits  is  generally  much  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  former.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  or  Cardinal  Bembo,  or  Cranmer,  or 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  would  look  so  well  without  their 
beards ;  and  in  Turkey  It  is  impossible  to  compare  tlie 
men  who  have  been  shaven,  and  otherwise  Europeanixed, 
with  the  bearded  civilians  in  their  flowing  robes,  with-' 
out  feeling  tliat  the  former  are,  to  use  an  oriental  simile, 
"plucked  pigeons"  in  comparison.  We  have  heard 
much  of  tiie  dignified  and  stately  appearance  of  the 
Turks,  but  such  s  comparison  enables  us  to  perceive  that 


ing  their  beards.  The  under  part  of  the 
beard,  and  all  but  the  whisker,  they  take  can 
to  pluck  up  by  the  roots*  so  that  many  haye 
supposed  them  to  have  no  hair  naturally  g^w- 
ing  on  that  part;  and  even  Linnssus  has 
fallen  into  that  mistake.  Their  hair  is  also 
cut  into  bands  ;  and  no  small  care  employed 
in  adjusting  the  whisker.  In  fttct  we  have 
a  very  wrong  idea  of  savage  finery  ;  and  are 
apt  to  suppose  that,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  they  rise  and  are  dressed  with  a  shake, 
but  the  reverse  is  true  ;  for  no  birth-night 
beauty  takes  more  time  or  pains  in  the  adorn- 
ing  her  person  than  they.  I  remember,  when 
the  Cherokee  kings  were  over  here,  that  I 
have  waited  for  three  hours  during  the  time 
they  were  dressing.  They  never  would  ven- 
ture to  make  their  appearance  till  they  had 
gone  through  the  tedious  ceremonies  of  the 
toilet:  they  had  their  boxes  of  oil  and  ochre, 
their  fat  and  their  perfumes,  like  the  most  effe- 
minate beau,  and  generally  took  up  four  hours 
in  dressing  before  thev  considered  themselves 
as  fit  to  l^  seen.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
consider  a  delicacy  in  point  of  dress,  as  a 
mark  of  refinement,  since  savages  are  much 
more  difficult  in  this  particular  than  the  most 
fashionable  or  tawdry  European.  The  more 
barbarous  the  people,  the  fonder  of  finery. 
In  Europe,  the  lustre  of  jewels,  and  tho 
splendour  of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  are  ge- 
nerally given  up  to  women,  or  to  the  weakest 
part  of  the  other  sex,  who  are  willing  to  be 
contemptibly  fine:  but  in  Asia,  these  trifling 
fineries  are  eagerly  sought  after,  by  every 
condition  of  men,  and  as  the  proverb  has  it, 
we  find  the  richest  jewels  in  an  Ethiop's  ear. 
The  passion  for  glittering  ornaments  is  still 

most  of  their  dignity  is  in  tlieir  beards  and  their  dresses. 
Then  we  must  also  take  into  account  the  trouble  of 
shaving,  which  made  Seume,  a  German  writer,  say,  in 
his  '  Journal,' — ^*  To-day  I  threw  my  powder-apparatus 
out  of  the  window.  When  will  come  tlie  blessed  day 
when  I  shall  send  the  shaving  apparatus  after  Itl" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  alleged  tliat,  as  tlie 
beard  has  always  been  shaven  wherever  men  became 
highly  civilized,  its  growth  must  have  been  found  in- 
compatible with  the  convenience  and  refinements  of 
such  a  state,  and  would  be  a  serious  incumbrance  in 
many  delicate  acts.  Besides,  we  find  that,  among  ail 
bearded  nations,  the  beard  has  alwajrs  been  invested  with 
peculiar  sacredness,  which  preserves  it  from  any  kind  of 
violation ;  and  as  it  is  the  tendency  of  civiliation  to 
eradicate  pngudices,  this  would  sufier  among  the  rest, 
and  men  would  live  In  continual  peril  oi  the  practic^ 
Jokes  and  rough  handling  which  so  conspicuous  an  a|>- 
pendage  would  seem  almost  to  invite.  Then  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  care  which  tlie  beard  would  re- 
quire to  keep  it  In  a  decent  state,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  a  receptacle  for  dust  and  other  impurities,  is 
not  fully  equal  to  any  that  shaving  occasions.  In  point 
of  mere  appearance,  also,  it  may  be  stated  that,  what 
the  eyes  lose  by  the  absence  of  the  beard,  obtains  a  full 
compensation,  except  in  old  age,  by  the  greater  ad- 
vantage with  which  the  mouth  appears. 
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stronger  among  the  absolute  barbarians,  who 
often  exchange  their  whole  stock  of  provisions, 
and  whatever  else  they  happen  to  be  possess- 
ed of,  with  our  seamen,  for  a  glass-bead,  or  a 
looking-glass. 

Although  fashions  have  arisen  in  different 
countries  from  fancy  and  caprice,  these,  when 
they  become  general,  deserve  examination.  ^ 
Mankind  have  always  considered  it  as  a  matter 
of  moment,  and  they  will  ever  continue  desir- 
ous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  each  other,  by 
such  ornaments  as  mark  the  riches,  the  power, 
or  courage  of  the  wearer.  The  value  of  those 
shining  stones,  which  have  at  all  times  been 
considered  as  precious  ornaments,  is  entirely 
founded  upon  their  scarceness  or  their  brilli- 
ancy. It  is  the  same  likewise  with  respect 
to  those  shining  metals,  the  weight  of  which 
is  so  little  regarded,  when  spread  over  our 
clothes.  These  ornaments  are  rather  designed 
to  draw  the  attention  of  others,  than  to  add 
to  any  enjoyments  of  our  own;  and  few  there 
are,  that  these  ornaments  will  not  serve  to 
dazzle,  and  who  can  coolly  distinguish  between 
the  metal  and  the  man. 

All  things  rare  and  brilliant  will,  therefore, 
ever  continue  to  be  fashionable,  while  men 
derive  greater  advantage  from  opulence  than 
virtue;  while  the  means  of  appearing  consi- 
derable, are  more  easily  acquired,  than  the 
title  to  be  considered.  The  first  impression 
we  generally  make,  arises  from  our  dress; 
and  this  varies,  in  conformity  to  our  inclina. 
tions,  and  the  manner  in  which  we  desire  to 
be  considered.  The  modest  man,  or  he  who 
would  wish  to  be  thought  so,  desires  to  show 
the  simplicity  of  his  mind  by  the  plainness  of 
his  dress;  the  vain  man,  on  the  contrary,  takes 
a  pleasure  in  displaying  his  superiority, "  and 
is  willing  to  incur  the  spectator's  dislike,  so 
he  does  but  excite  his  attention." 

Another  point  of  view  which  men  have  in 
dressing,  is  to  increase  the  size  of  their  figure; 
and  to  take  up  more  room  in  the  world  than 
Nature  seems  to  have  allotted  them.  We  de- 
sire to  swell  out  our  clothes  by  the  stiffness  of 
art,  and  raise  our  heels,  while  we  add  to  the 


*  By  the  force  of  habit,  and  by  an  unconscious  asso- 
ciation in  the  mind,  of  a  dress  and  its  wearer,  fashion, 
even  to  those  who  are  somewhat  fastidious,  generally  ap- 
pears graceful.  To  please  her,  the  fine  lady  of  one 
country  almost  feeds  herself  into  an  apoplexy ;  and  the 
would-be  beanty  of  another  starves  herself  into  'the 
sister  to  a  shade.'  The  Chinese  females  cripple  their 
feet,  and  the  Europeans  torture  their  waist  into  the  nar- 
rowest possible  compass.  In  one  age  she  induces  the 
fair  sex  to  corer  their  &ces  with  patches ;  and  in  the 
next,  to  blush,  if  necessity  compel  them  to  apply  one; 
alternately  to  cashier,  as  it  were,  their  natural  tresses, 
in  favour  of  false  locks  set  on  wires,  to  make  them  stand 
at  a  distance  from  the  head — to  elevate  their  hair  to  an 
Immoderate  height — or  to  cultivate  it  into  drooping  ring- 
lets over  the  ears. 


largeness  of  our  heads.  How  bulky  aocvti 
our  dress  may  be,  our  vanities  are  still  marp 
bulky.  The  largeness  of  the  doctor's  wig 
arises  from  the  same  pnde  with  the  smallness 
of  the  beau's  queue.  Both  want  to  have  the 
size  of  their  understanding  measured  by  the 
size  of  their  heads. 

There  are  some  modes  that  seem  to  have  a 
more  reasonable  origin,  which  is  to  hide  or  to 
lessen  the  defects  of  nature.  To  take  men  al) 
together,  there  are  many  more  deformed  and 
plain  than  beautiful  and  shapely.  The  former, 
as  being  the  most  numerous,  give  law  to 
fashion;  and  their  laws  are  generally  such  as 
are  made  in  their  own  favour.  The  women 
begin  to  colour  their  cheeks  with  red,  when 
the  natural  roses  are  faded;  and  the  younger 
are  obliged  to  submit,  though  not  compelled 
by  the  same  necessity.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world,  this  custom  prevails  more  or  less ;  and 
powdering  and  frizzing  the  hair,  though  not 
so  general,  seems  to  have  risen  from  a  similar 
control. 

But  leaving  the  draperies  of  the  human 
picture,  let  us  return  to  the  figure,  unadorned 
by  art.  Man's  head,  whether  considered  ex- 
ternally or  internally,  is  differently  formed 
from  that  of  all  other  animals,  the  monkey- 
kind  only  excepted,  in  which  there  is  a  strik- 
ing similitude. — There  are  some  differences, 
however,  which  we  shall  take  notice  of  in 
another  place.  The  bodies  of  all  quadruped 
animals  are  covered  with  hair ;  but  the  hesd 
of  man  seems  the  part  most  adorned,  and  that 
more  abundantly  than  in  any  other  animal. 

There  is  a  very  great  variety  in  the  teeth  of 
all  animals;  some  have  them  above  and  below ; 
others  have  them  in  the  under  jaw  only ;  in 
some  they  stand  separate  from  each  other; 
while  in  some  they  are  continued  and  united. 
The  palate  of  some  fishes  is  nothing  else  but 
a  bony  plate  studded  with  points,  which  per- 
form the  offices  of  teeth.  A 11  these  substances, 
in  every  animal,  derive  their  origin  from  the 
nerves ;  the  substance  of  the  nerves  hardens  by 
being  exposed  to  the  air;  and  the  nerves  that 
terminate  in  the  mouth,  being  thus  exposed, 
acquire  a  bony  solidity.  In  this  manner  the 
teeth  and  nails  are  formed  in  man;  and  in 
this  manner  also,  the  beak,  the  hoofs,  the  horns, 
and  the  talons,  of  other  animals,  are  found  to 
be  produced. 

The  neck  supports  the  head,  and  unites  it 
to  the  body.  This  part  is  much  more  consi- 
derable in  the  generality  of  quadrupeds,  than 
in  man.  But  fishes,  and  other  animals  that 
want  lungs  similar  to  ours,  have  no  neck  what- 
-soever.  Birds,  in  general,  have  the  neck 
longer  than  any  other  kind  of  animals ;  those 
of  them  which  have  short  claws,  have  also 
short  necks;  those,  on  the  contrary,  that  have 
them  long,  are  foiind  to  have  the  neck  in  pro- 
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portion. — **  In  men,  there  is  a  lump  upon  the 
vitid-pipe,  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
which  is  not  to  be  seen  in  women :  an  Ara- 
bian fable  says,  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal apple,  that  has  stuck  in  the  roan's  throat 
by  the  way,  but  that  the  woman  swallowed 
her  part  of  it  down." 

The  human  breast  is  outwardly  formed  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that  of  other  ani- 
mals. It  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body;  and  none  but  man,  and  such  ani- 
mals as  make  use  of  their  fore-feet  as  hands, 
KQch  as  monkeys,  bats,  and  squirrels,  and  such 
quadrupeds  as  climb  trees,  are  found  to  have 
those  bones  called  the  clavicles y  or,  as  we 
usually  term  them ,  the  collar  bones, '  The 
breasts  in  women  are  larger  than  in  men; 
however,  they  seem  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and,  sometimes,  milk  is  found  in  the 
breasts  of  men,  as  well  as  in  those  of  women. 
Among  animals,  there  is  a  great  variety  in 
this  part  of  the  body.  The  teats  of  some,  as 
in  the  ape  and  the  elephant,  are  like  those  of 
men,  being  but  two,  and  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  breast  The  teats  of  the  bear  amount 
to  four.  The  sheep  has  but  two,  placed  be- 
tween the  hinder  legs.  Other  animals,  such 
as  the  bitch  and  the  sow,  have  them  all  along 
the  belly;  and,  as  they  produce  many  young, 
they  have  a  great  many  teats  for  their  sup- 
port. The  form  also  of  the  teats  varies  in 
different  animals;  and  in  the  same  animal  at 
different  ages.  The  bosom,  in  females,  seems 
to  unite  all  our  ideas  of  beauty,  where  the  out- 
line is  continually  changing,  and  the  grada- 
tions are  soft  and  regular. ' 

>  Mr  Buffon  ttjs,  thtt  none  but  monkeys  have  them, 
but  this  is  an  oversight.— Xofe  by  OoldtmUh, 

*  '*  When  the  babe,"  says  Darwin,  '*soon  after  it  is 
born  into  this  cold  world,  is  applied  to  its  mother's 
bofiom,  its  sense  of  perceiving  warmth  is  first  agreeably 
•fleeted;  next  its  sense  of  smell  is  delighted  with  the 
odour  of  her  milk :  then  its  taste  is  gratified  by  the  fla- 
vour of  it;  afterwards  the  appetite  of  hunger  and  of 
Uu'nt  sffofd  pleasure  by  the  possession  of  their  <^jects, 
tnd  by  the  sobeequent  digMtion  of  the  aliment;  and 
hatly,  the  sense  of  touch  is  delighted  by  the  softness  and 
smoothness  of  the  milky  fountain,  the  source  of  such  var- 
iety of  happiness.  All  those  various  kinds  of  pleasure  at 
l^gth  become  associated  with  the  form  of  the  mother's 
brcMt :  which  the  infiant  embrvces  with  its  hands,  presses 
with  its  lips,  and  watchea  with  its  eyes ;  and  thus  acquires 
BMrt  accurate  ideas  of  the  form  of  its  mother's  bosom, 
tinn  of  the  odour  and  flavour,  or  warmth,  which  it  per- 
ceiTM  liy  other  senses.  And  hence  at  our  maturer  years, 
wfaen  any  object  of  vision  is  represented  to  us,  which  by 
>ti  vtHng  or  spiral  lines  bears  any  similitude  to  the  form 
of  the  female  bosom,  whether  it  be  found  in  a  landscape, 
*ftli  soft  gradalioos  of  rising  and  descending  surface,  or 
hi  the  iorm  of  some  antique  vases,  or  in  other  works  of 
tbe  pencil  or  the  chisel,  we  feel  a  general  glow  of  de- 
ligbt,  which  seems  to  influence  all  our  senses ;  and  if  the 
<*feet  be  not  too  large,  we  experience  an  attraction  to 
embrace  St  with  our  arms,  and  salute  it  with  our  lips,  as 
«s  did  ha  oar  early  infancy  the  bosom  of  our  moU.erB. 


*'  The  graceful  fall  of  the  shoulders,  both 
in  man  and  woman,  constitute  no  small  part 
of  beauty.  In  apes,  though  otherwise  made 
like  us,  the  shoulders  are  high,  and  drawn  up 
on  each  side  towards  the  ears.  In  man  they 
fall  by  a  gentle  declivity;  and  the  more  so,  in 
proportion  to  the  beauty  of  his  form.  In  fact 
being  high-shouldered,  is  not  without  reason 
considered  as  a  deformity,  for  we  find  very 
sickly  persons  are  always  so,  and  people  when 
dying  are  ever  seen  with  their  shoulders  drawn 
up  in  a  surprising  manner.  The  muscles  that 
serve  to  raise  the  ribs,  mostly  rise  near  the 
shoulders;  and  the  hieher  we  raise  the  should, 
ers,  we  the  more  easily  raise  the  ribs  likewise. 
It  happens,  therefore,  in  the  sickly  and  the 
dying,  who  do  not  breathe  without  labour, 
that  to  raise  the  ribs,  they  are  obliged  to  call 
in  the  assistance  of  the  shoulders;  and  thus 
their  bodies  assume,  from  habit,  that  form 
which  they  are  so  frequently  obliged  to  as. 
sume.  Women  with  child,  also,  are  usually 
seen  to  be  high-shouldered;  for  the  weight  of 
the  inferior  parts  drawing  down  the  ribs,  they 
are  obliged  to  use  every  effort  to  elevate  them , 
and  thus  they  raise  their  shoulders  of  course. 
During  pregnancy,  also,  the  shape,  not  only 
of  the  shoulders,  but  also  of  the  breast,  and 
even  the  features  of  the  face,  are  greatly  al- 
tered; for  the  whole  upper  fore.part  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  a  broad  thin  skin,  called 
the  myoides;  which  being,  at  that  time, drawn 
down,  it  also  draws  down  with  it  the  skin, 
and,  consequently,  the  features  of  the  face. 
By  these  means  the  visage  takes  a  particular 
form;  the  lower  eye-lids  and  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  are  drawn  downwards;  so  that  the 
eyes  are  enlarged,  and  the  mouth  lengthened, 
and  women  in  these  circumstances,  are  said 
by  the  mid. wives,  to  be  '*  all  mouth  and  eyes," 

The  arms  of  men  but  very  little  resemble 
the  fore-feet  of  quadrupeds,  and  much  less  the 
wings  of  birds.  The  ape  is  the  only  animal 
that  is  possessed  of  hands  and  arms;  but  these 
are  much  more  rudely  fashioned,  and  with 

And  thus  we  find,  according  to  the  ingenious  idea  of 
Hogarth,  that  the  waving  lines  of  beauty  were  originally 
taken  from  the  Temple  of  Venus. 

"  If  the  wide  eye  the  wavy  lawns  explorei. 
The  bending  woodlands,  or  tbe  winding  shores. 
Hills,  whose  green  sides  with  soft  protoberanoe  rise. 
Or  the  bine  concave  of  the  vaulted  sides ; — 
Or  scans  with  nicer  gaxe  the  pearly  swell 
Of  spiral  volates  ronnd  the  twisted  shell : 
Or  undulating  sweep,  whose  graceful  turns 
Bound  the  smooth  surfiice  of  Etrurian  urns, 
When  on  fine  forms  the  waving  lines  impress'd 
Give  the  nice  corres.  which  swell  the  female  breast ; 
'ilie  countless  Joys  the  tender  mother  poivs, 
Round  the  soft  cradle  of  oar  infant  hours. 
In  lively  trains  of  oneztinct  delight 
Rise  in  our  bosoms,  r«c9gni»9d  by  tUfhti 
Fond  Fancy's  eye  recalls  the  form  divine. 
And  Taste  sits  smiling  upon  Beauty's  shrine. 

Darwim'B  Temple  of  Nature. 
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less  exact  proportion,  than  in  men;  ''the 
thumb  not  being  so  weil  opposed  to  the  rest 
of  the  fingers*  in  their  hands,  as  in  ours." 

The  form  of  the  back  is  not  much  different 
in  man  from  that  of  other  quadruped  animals, 
only  that  the  reins  are  more  muscular  in  him, 
and  stronger.  The  buttock,  however,  in  man, 
is  different,  from  that  of  all  other  animals 
whatsoever.  What  goes  by  that  name  in 
other  creatures,  is  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh ;  man  bemg  the  only  animal  that  sup- 
ports himself  perfectly  erect,  the  largeness  of 
this  part  is  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  po- 
sition. 

Man's  feet,  also,  are  different  from  those  of 
all  other  animals,  those  even  of  apes  not  ex- 
cepted.  The  foot  of  the  ape  is  rather  a  kind 
of  awkward  hand ;  its  toes,  or  rather  fingers, 
are  long,  and  that  of  the  middle  longest  of  all. 
This  foot  also  wants  the  heel ,  as  in  man ;  the 
sole  is  narrower,  and  less  adapted  to  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  in  walking, 
dancing,  or  running. 

The  nails  are  less  in  man  than  in  any  other 
animal.  If  they  were  much  longer  than  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers,  they  would  rather 
be  prejudicial  than  serviceable,  and  obstruct 
the  management  of  the  hand.  Such  savages 
as  let  them  grow  long  make  use  of  them  in 
flaying  animals,  in  tearing  their  flesh,  and 
such  like  purposes ;  however,  though  their 
nails  are  considerably  larger  than  ours,  they 
are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  the  hoofs 
or  the  claws  of  other  animals.  '*  They  may 
sometimes  be  seen  longer,  indeed,  than  the 
claws  of  any  animal  whatsoever ;  as  we  learn 
that  the  nails  of  some  of  the  learned  men  in 
China  are  longer  than  their  fingers.  But 
these  want  that  solidity  which  might  give 
force  to  their  exertions,  and  could  never,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  have  served  them  for  annoy- 
ance or  defence." 

There  is  little  known  exactly  with  regard 
to  the  proportion  of  the  human  figure  ;  and 
the  beauty  of  the  best  statues  is  better  con- 
ceived by  observing  than  by  measuring  them. 
The  statues  of  antiquity,  which  were  at  first 
copied  after  the  human  form,  are  now  become 
the  models  of  it ;  nor  .is  there  one  man  found 
whose  person  approaches  to  those  inimitable 
performances  that  have  thus,  in  one  figure, 
united  the  perfections  of  many.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  from  being  at  first  models, 
they  are  now  become  originals  ;  and  are  used 
to  correct  the  deviations  in  that  form  from 
whence  they  were  taken.  I  will  not,  how- 
ever, pretend  to  give  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body  as  taken  from  these,  there  being 
nothing  more  arbitrary,  and  which  good 
painters  themselves  so  much  contemn.  Some, 
for  instance,  who  have  studied  after  these, 
divide  the  body  into  ten  times  the  length  of 


the  face ;  and  others  into  eight      Some  pre- 
tend to  tell  us,  that  there  is  a  similitude  ot 
proportion   in   different   parts  of    the  body. 
Thus,  that  the  hand  is  the  length  of  the  face ; 
the  thumb  the  length  of  the  nose  ;  the  space 
between  the  eyes  is  the  breadth  of  an  eye , 
that  the  breadth  of  the  thigh,  at  thickest,  is 
double  that  of  the  thickest  part  of  the  leg, 
and  treble  the  smallest ;  that  the  arms  extend- 
ed are  as  long  as  the  figure  is  high ;  that  the 
legs  and  thigh  are  half  the  length  of  the  figure. 
All  this,  however,  is  extremely  arbitrary  ;  and 
the  excellence  of  a  shape  or  the  beauty  of  • 
statue,  results  from  the  attitude  and  position 
of  the   whole,   rather   than   any   established 
measurements,  begun  without  experience,  and 
adopted  by  caprice.      In  general,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  proportions  alter  in  every 
age,  and  are  obviously  different  in  the.  two 
aexes.      In   women,  the  shoulders  are  nar- 
rower, and  the  neck  proportionably  longer, 
than  in  men.     The  hips  also  are  consider- 
ably larger,  and  the  thighs  much  shorter,  than 
in  men.     These  proportions,  however,  vary 
greatly  at  different  ages.      In  infancy,  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  much  larger  than 
the  lower;  the  legs  and  thighs  do  not  con- 
stitute any  thing  like  half  the  height  of  the 
whole  figure ;  in  proportion  as  the  child  in- 
creases m  age,  the  inferior  parts  are  found 
to  lengthen  ;  so  that  the  body  is  not  equally 
divided  until  it  has  acquired  its  full  growth. 
The  size  of  men  varies  considerably.    Men 
are  said  to  be  tall  who  are  from  five  feet  eight 
inches  to  six  feet  high.     The  middle  stature 
is  from  five  feet  five  to  1ayt  feet  eight :  and 
those  are  said  to  be  of  small  stature  who  fall 
under  these  measures.     '*  However,  it  ought 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  same  person  is  al- 
ways taller  when  he  rises  in  the  morning,  than 
upon  going  to  bed  at  night ;  and  sometimes 
there  is  an  inch  difference  ;  and  I  have  seen 
more.     Few  persons  are  sensible  of  this  re- 
markable variation;  and   I  am  told,  it  was  ' 
first  perceived  in  England  by  a  recruiting  i 
officer.     He  often  found  that  those  men  whom  | 
he  had  enlisted  for  soldiers,  and  answered  to 
the  appointed  standard  at  one  time,  fell  short 
of  it  when  they  came  to  be  measured  before 
the  colonel  at  the  head-quarters.     This  dimi- 
nution in  their  size  proceeded  from  the  diffe- 
rent times  of  the  day,  and  the  different  states 
of  the  body,  when  they  happened  to  be  mea- 
sured.    If,  as  was  said,  they  were  measured 
in  the  morning,  after  the  night  s  refreshroentt 
they  were  found  to  be  commonly  half  an  inch, 
and  very  often  a  whole  inch,  taller  than  it 
measured   after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  :  i( 
they  were  measured  when  fresh  in  the  country, 
and  before  a  long  fatiguing  march  to  the  regi- 
ment, they  were  found  to  be  an  inch  taller 
than  when  they  arrived  at  their  journey's  end. 
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All  this  is  now  well  known  among  those  who 
recruit  for  the  army,  and  the  reason  of  this 
difference  of  stature  is  obvious.  Between  all 
the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  which  is  composed 
of  several  pieces,  there  is  a  glutinous  liquor 
deposited,  which  serves,  like  oil  in  a  machine, 
to  give  the  parts  an  easy  play  upon  each 
other.  This  lubricating  liquor,  or  synovia, 
as  the  anatomists  call  it,  is  poured  in  during 
the  season  of  repose,  and  is  consumed  by  ex- 
ercise and  employment;  so  that  in  a  body,  af. 
ter  hard  labour,  there  is  scarce  any  of  it  re- 
maining; but  all  the  joints  grow  stiff,  and 
their  motion  becomes  hard  and  painful.  It 
is  from  hence,  therefore,  that  the  body  dimin- 
ishes in  stature.  For  this  moisture  being 
drained  away  from  between  the  numerous 
joints  of  the  back-bone,  they  lie  closer  upon 
each  other;  and  their  whole  length  is  thus  very 
sensibly  diminished;  hot  sleep,  by  restoring  the 
fluid  again,  swells  the  spaces  between  the 
joints,  and  the  whole  is  extended  to  its  former 
dimensions. 

*'  As  the  human  body  is  thus  often  found 
to  differ  frvm  itself  in  size,  so  it  is  found  to 
differ  in  its  weight  also;  and  the  same  person, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  is  found  to  be 
heavier  at  one  time  than  another.     If,  after 
having  eaten  a  hearty  dinner,  or  havine  drank 
bard,  the   person   should  find  himself  thus 
heavier,  it  would  appear  no  way  extraordin- 
ary ;  bat  the  fact  is,  the  body  is  very  often 
found  heavier  some  hours  after  eating  a  hearty 
meal   than  immediately  succeeding  it     If, 
for  instance,  a  person,  fatigued   by  a  day's 
hard  labour,  should  eat  a  plentiful  supper, 
and  then  get  himself  weighed  upon  going  to 
bed;  after  sleeping  soundly,  if  he  is  again 
weighed,  he  will  find  himself  considerably 
heavier  than  before;  and  this  difference  is  of- 
ten found  to  amount  to  a  pound,  or  sometimes 
to  a  pound  and  a  half.     Prom  whence  this 
adventitious  weight  is  derived  is  not  easy  to 
conceive;  the  body,  daring  the  whole  night, 
appears  rather  plentifully  perspiring  than  im- 
bibing any  fluid,  rather  losing  than  gaining 
moisture:    however,   we   have   no  reason  to 
doubt,  but  that  either  by  the  lungs,  or  per- 
haps  by  a  peculiar  set  of  pores,  it  is  all  this 
time  inhaling  a  quantity  of  fluid,  which  thus 
increases  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  upon 
beine  weighed  the  next  morning." ' 

Although  the  human  body  is  extemally 
more  delicate  than  any  of  the  quadruped  kind, 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  extremely  muscular ; 
and,  perhaps,  for  its  size,  stronger  than  that 
of  any  other  animal.     If  we  should  offer  to 

*  From  this  experiment  atoo,  the  learned  may  gather 
upon  what  a  weak  foundation  Ih^  whole  doctrine  of 
Sinctorian  perspiration  is  built:  but  this  disquisition 
more  properly  belongs  to  medicine  than  natural  history. 

vuu  I. 


compare  the  strength  of  the  lion  with  that  of 
man,  we  should  consider  that  the  claws  of 
this  animal  give  us  a  false  idea  of  its  power ; 
we  ascribe  to  its  force  what  is  only  the  effect 
of  its  arms.  Those  which  man  has  received 
from  Nature  are  not  offensive;  happy  had 
art  never  furnished  him  with  any  more  ter- 
rible than  those  which  arm  the  paws  of  the 
lion. 

But  there  is  another  manner*  of  comparing 
the  strength  of  man  -with  that  of  other  animal's: 
namely,  by  the  weights  which  either  can 
carry.  W^e  are  assured  that  the  porters  ot 
Constantinople  carry  burdens  of  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  weight  M.  Desaguliers  tells 
us  of  a  man,  who  by  distributing  weights 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  every  part  of  his 
body  bore  its  share,  he  was  thus  able  to 
raise  a  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds.'     A 


*  Mr  BuffoD  calls  it  a  better  manner ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case. — NaU  b^  OoUsmitk, 

'  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  work  on  NaHerai  Ma^ 
gie,  gives  some  striking  instaucet  of  muscular  strength, 
and  also  of  the  eflbcts  produced  by  applying  the  princi* 
pies  of  the  mechanical  powers  to  the  human  frame,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: — Firmus,  a  native  of 
Seleucia,  who  was  executed  by  the  emperor  Aureliaii 
for  iBspousing  the  cause  of  Zenobia,  was  celebrated  for 
his  feats  of  strength.  In  his  account  of  the  life  of  Fir- 
mus, who  lived  In  the  third  century,  Voplscus  informs 
us,  that  he  could  sufler  iron  to  be  forged  upon  an  anvil 
placed  upon  his  breast.  In  doing  this,  he  lay  upon  his 
back,  and  resting  his  feet  and  shoulders  against  some 
support,  his  whole  body  formed  an  arch,  as  we  shall  af- 
terwards more  particularly  explain.  Until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  exhibition  of  such  feats  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  common.  About  the  year  1703, 
a  native  of  Kent,  of  the  name  of  Joyce,  exhibited  such 
feats  of  strength  in  London  and  other  parts  of  England, 
that  he  received  the  name  of  the  teeomd  Sams9».  His 
own  personal  strength  was  very  great;  but  he  had  also 
discovered,  without  the  aid  of  theurv,  various  positions 
of  the  body,  In  which  men  even  of  common  strength 
could  perform  rery  forprisiiig  feats.  He  drew  against 
horses,  and  raised  enormous  weights;  but  as  he  actually 
exhibited  his  power  In  ways  which  evinced  the  enor* 
mous  strength  of  his  own  muscles,  all  his  feats  were  as- 
cribed  to  the  same  cause.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten 
yean,  however,  his  methods  were  discovered,  and  many 
individuals  of  ordinary  strength  exhibited  a  number  of 
his  principal  performances,  though  in  a  manner  greatly 
Inferior  to  Joyce.  Some  time  afterwards,  John  Charles 
van  Eckeberg,  a  native  of  Harsegerode,  in  A  lialt,  tra- 
velled throu^  Europe,  under  the  appellation  of  Sanuon, 
exhibiting  yary  remarkable  examples  of  his  strength. 
This,  we  believe,  Is  the  same  person  whose  feats  are 
particularly  described  by  doctor  Desaguliers.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  middle  siae,  and  of  ordlnaiy  strength;  and, 
as  doctor  Desaguliers  was  convinced  that  his  feats  were 
exhibitions  of  skill,  and  not  of  strength,  he  was  desirous 
of  discovering  his  methods;  and,  with  this  view,  he 
went  to  see  him,  accompanied  by  the  marquis  of  TuUi- 
bardine,  doctor  Alexander  Stuart,  and  doctor  Priogle, 
and  his  own  mechanical  operator.  They  placed  them- 
selves round  the  German  so  as  to  be  able  to  observe 
accurately  all  that  he  did;  and  their  success  was  fo 
great,  that  they  were  able  to  perform  most  of  the  feats 
the  same  evening  by  themselves,  and  almost  all  the  rest 
when  they  had  provided  the  proper  aiparatus.     Doctuf 
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horse,  wliicU  is  about  seven  times  our  bulk, 
would  be  thus  able  to  raise  a  weight  of  four- 
teen thousand  pounds,  if  its  strength  were  in 
the  same  proportion.^     *'  But  the  truth  is,  a 

1  Mr  Buffon  carries  this  subject  no  fartlier;  and  thus 
far,  without  exolanation,  it  is  erroiieou*  -^Note  by 
GotdsmUh, 

Desagullers  exliibited  some  of  the  exper.ments  before 
the  ro3ral  society,  and  has  given  such  a  distinct  explana- 
UoD  of  the  principles  on  which  they  depend,  that  we 
stiall  endeavour  to  give  a  popular  account  of  them.     1. 
The  performer  sat  upon  an  inclined  board  with  his  feet 
a  little  higher  than  his  hips.     His  feet  were  placed 
against  an  upright  board  well  secured.     Round  his  loins 
was  placed  a  strong  girdle  with  an  Iron  ring  in  front. 
To  this  ring  a  rope  was  fastened.    The  rope  passed 
between  his  legs  througu  a  hole  in  the  upright  board, 
against  which  his  feet  were  braced,  and  several  men  or 
twu  horses,  pulling  on  the  rope,  were  imable  to  draw 
him  out  of  his  place.     2.  He  also  fastened  a  rope  to  a 
high  post,  and,  having  passed  it  through  an  iron  eye 
fixed  in  the  side  of  the  post  some  feet  lower  down,  se- 
cured it  to  his  girdle.     He  then  planted  his  feet  against 
the  post  near  the  iron  eye,  with  his  legs  contracted,  and, 
suddenly  stretching  out  his  legs,  broke  the  rope,  and 
fell  backwards  on  a  feather  bed.    3.  In  imitation  of 
Firmus,  he  laM  himself  down  on  the  ground,  and  when 
an  anvil  was  placed  upon  his  breast,  a  man  hammered 
with  all  his  force  a  piece  of  iron,  with  a  sledge  hammer, 
and  sometimes  two  smiths  cut  in  two  with  chisels  a 
great  c<rid  bar  of  iron  laid  upon  the  anvil.     At  other 
times,  a  stone  of  huge  dimensiona  was  laid  upon  his 
belly,  and  broken  with  a  blow  of  the  great  hammer. 
4.  The  peribrmer  then  placed  his  shoulders  upon  one 
cinir,  and  his  heels  upon  another,  forming   with   his 
backbone,  thighs,  and  legs,  an  arch.    One  or  two  men 
then  stood  upon  his  belly,  rising  up  and  down  while  the 
performer  breathed.     A  stone  one  and  a  half  feet  long, 
one  foot  broad,  and  half  a  loot  thick,  was  then  laid  upon 
his  belly  and  broken  by  a  sledge-hammer — an  operation 
which  was  performed  with  much  less  danger  than  when 
his  back  touched  the  ground.    5.  His  next  feat  was  to 
lie  down  on  the  ground.    A  man  being  then  placed  on 
his  knees,  he  drew  bis  heels  towards  his  body,  and, 
xaising  his  knees,  he  lifted  up  the  roan  gradually,  till, 
having  brought  his  knees  perpendicularly  under  him,  he 
raised  his  own  body  up,  and,  placing  his  arms  around 
the  man's  legs,  rose  with  him,  and  set  him  down  on 
some  low  table  or  eminence  of  the  same  height  as  his 
knees.    This  feat  be  sometimes  performed  with  two 
men  in  place  of  one.     G.  In  his  last,  and  apparently 
most  wonderful  performance,  he  was  elevated  on  a  frame 
work,  and  supported  a  heavy  cannon  placed  upon  a  scale 
at  some  distance  below  him,  which  was  fixed  to  a  rope 
attached  to  his  girdle.     Previous  to  the  fixing  of  the 
scale  to  the  rope  attached  to  his  girdle,  the  cannon  and 
scale  rested  upon  rollers;  but  when  all  was  ready,  the 
rollers  were  knocked  away,  and  the  cannon  remained 
supported   by  the  strength  of  his  loins.    These  feats 
may  be  briefly  explained  thus:— The  feats  No.  1,  2, 
and  6,  depend  entirely  on  the  natural  strength  of  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis,  which  form  a  double  arch,  which  it 
would  require  an  immense  force  to  break,  by  any  exter- 
nal pressure  directed  to  the  centre  of  the  arch ;  and  as 
the  legs  and  thighs  are  capable  of  sustaining  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  when  they  stand  quite  upright,  the  per- 
furmer  has  no  difficulty  in  resisting  the  force  of  two 
horses,  or  in  sustaining  the  weight  of  a  cannon  weighing 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds.    The  feat  of  the  anvil  is 
certainly  a  very  surprising  one.     The  difficulty,  how- 
ever,  really  consists  in  sustaining  the  anvil;  for  when 
this  is  done,  the  cfTect  of  tlie  liammering  is  nothing.    If 
Uie  anvil  were  a  thin  piece  of  iron,  or  even  two  or  three 


horse  will  not  carry  upon  its  back  above  a 
weight  of  two  or  three  hundred  pounds ;  while 
a  man  of  confessedly  inferior  strength  is  thus 
able  to  support  two  thousand.   Whence  comes 

times  heavier  than  the  hammer,  the  pcWonner  woaM 
be  killed  by  a  few  blows ;  but  the  blows  are  scarceij  felt 
when  the  anvil  is  very  heavy,  for  the  more  matter  the 
anvil  has,  the  greater  is  its  enertia,  and  it  is  the  less 
liable  to  be  strtick  out  of  its  place;  for  when  It  has 
received  by  the  blew  the  whole  momentum  of  the  ham- 
mer, its  velocity  will  be  so  much  less  than  that  of  the 
hammer  as  its  quantity  of  matter  Is  greater.     When  the 
blow,  indeed,  is  struck,  the  man  feels  less  of  the  weight 
of  the  anvil  than  he  did  before,  because,  in  the  neactk>R 
of  the  stone,  all  the  parts  of  it  round  about  the  haaamcr 
rise  towards  the  blow.     This  property  is  illastrated  by 
the  well-known  experiment  of  laying  a  stick  with  its 
ends  upon  two  drinking  glasses  full  of  water,  and  rtrik- 
ing  the  stick  downtvards  In  the  middle  with  an  iron 
bar.     The  stick  will  In  this  case  be  broken  withoftt 
breaking  the  glasses  or  spilling  the  water.     But  if  the 
stick  is  struck  upwards,  as  if  to  throw  it  up  in  the  air, 
the  glasses  will  break  if  the  blow  be  strong,  and  if  ths 
blow  is  not  very  quick,  the  water  will  be  split  without 
breaking  the  glasses.     When  the  performer  supports  a 
man  upon  his  belly,  he  does  it  by  means  of  the  sbiong 
arch  formed  by  his  back-bcne  and  the  bones  of  kis  legs 
and  thighs.     If  there  were  room  Cm*  them,  be  would 
bear  three  or  four,  or,  in  their  stead,  a  great  stone,  te 
be  broken  with  one  blow.     A  number  of  feats  of  raX 
and  extraordinary  strength  were  exhibited  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  London,  by  Thomas  Topbam,  who  was  lire 
feet  ten  inches  high,  and  about  thirty-one  yean  of 
age.    He   was  entirely  ignorant  of  any  of  the   me- 
thods for  making  his  strength  appear  more  surprising; 
and  he   often   performed   by  his  own   natural  powen 
what  he  learned  had  been  done  by  others  by  artifichi 
means.     A  distressing  example  of  this  oceoned  in  his 
attempt  to  imitate  the  feat  of  the  German  Samson  b^ 
pulling  against  horses.     Ignorant  of  the  method  whirb 
we  have  already  described,  he  seated  himself  oo  the 
ground,  with  his  feet  against  two  stirrups,  and  by  the 
weight  of  Lis  body  he  succeeded  in  pulling  against  i 
single  horse;  but  in  attempting  to  pull   against  twa 
horses,  he  was  lifted  out  of  his  place,  and  one  of  hii 
knees  was  shattered  against  the  stirrups,  so  as  to  deprive 
him  of  most  of  the  strencth  of  mie  of  liis  legs.    Ths 
following  are  the  feats  of  real  strength  whidi  doctor 
Desaguliera  saw  him  perform: — 1.  Having  rubbed  his 
fingers  with  coal  aslies  to  keep  them  from  slipping,  be 
rolled-  up  a  very  strong  and  laiige  pewter  plate.   2.  Hav* 
ing  laid  seven  or  eight  short  and  strong  pieces  of  tobacco- 
pipe  on  the  first  and  third  finger,  he  broke  them  by  the 
force  of  his  middle  finger.  3.  He  broke  the  bowl  of  a  strong 
tobacco-pipe,  placed  between  his  first  and  third  finger, 
by  pressing  his  fingers  together  sideways.    4.  Baring 
thrust  such  another  bowl  under  his  garter,  his  legs  being 
bent,  he  broke  it  to  pieces  by  the  tendons  of  his  hams, 
without  altering  the  bending  of  his  leg.     5.  He  lifted 
with  his  teeth,  and  held  in  a  horizonUl  position  for  i 
considerable  time,  a  table  six  feet  long,  with  half  a  hun- 
dred weight  hanging  at  the  end  of  it     The  feet  of  the 
table  rested  against  his  knees.    6.  Holding  in  his  right 
hand  an  iron  kitchen  poker  three  feet  long  and  three 
inches  round,  he  struck  up<Hi  his  bare  left  arm,  between 
the  elbow  and  the  wrist,  till  he  bent  U)e  poker  nearly  to 
a  right  angle,     7.  Taking  a  similar  poker,  and  haldiog 
the  ends  of  it  in  his  hands,  and  the  middle  against  the 
back  of  his  neck,  he  brought  both  ends  of  it  together 
before  him;  and  he  then  pulled  it  almost  straight  again. 
This  last  feat  was  the  most  difficult,  because  the  muscles 
which  separate  the  arms  horiaoutally  from  each  oihtr, 
are  not  so  strong  as  those  which  bring  tliem  together 
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Ibis  aeeming  superiority?  The  answer  is 
obvious.  Because  the  load  upon  the  man's 
shoulders  is  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage  ; 
while,  upon  the  horse*s  back,  it  is  placed  at 
the  greatest  disadvantage.  Let  us  suppose 
for  a  moment  the  man  standing  as  upright  as 
possible,  under  the  great  load  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  obvious  that  all  the  bones  of  his 
body  may  be  compared  to  a  pillar  supporting 
a  building,  and  that  his  muscles  have  scarce 
any  share  in  this  dangerous  duty.  However, 
they  are  not  entirely  inactive;  as  man,  let 
him  stand  never  so  upright,  will  have  some 
bending  in  different  parts  uf  his  body.  The 
muscles,  therefore,  give  the  bones  some  assis- 
tance, and  that  with  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage. In  this  manner,  a  man  has  been 
found  to  support  two  thousand  weight ;  but 
may  be  capable  of  supporting  a  still  greater. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  done,  is  by  strap- 
ping the  load  round  the  shoulders  of  the  per- 
son who  is  to  bear  it,  by  a  machine,  something 
like  that  by  which  milk.vessels  or  water- 
buckets  are  carried.  The  load  being  thus 
placed  on  a  scaffold,  on  each  side,  contrived 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  man  standing  erect 
in  the  midst,  all  parts  of  the  scaffold,  except 
that  where  the  man  stands,  are  made  to  sink  ; 
and  thus  the  man  maintaining  his  position, 
the  load,  whatever  it  is,  becomes  suspended, 
and  the  column  of  his  bones  may  be  fairly 
said  to  support  it  If,  however,  he  should 
but  ever  so  little  give  way,  he  must  inevit- 
ably drop ;  and  no  power  of  his  can  raise  the 
weights  again  But  the  case  is  very  different 
with  regard  to  a  load  laid  upon  a  horse.  The 
column  of  the  bones  there  lies  a  different  way  ; 
and  a  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds,  as  I  am 

8.  He  broke  a  rope  tbout  two  incbei  In  circumference, 
which  was  pwily  wound  about  a  cylinder  four  inches  in 
diameter,  liaYing  fastened  the  other  end  of  it  to  straps 
that  went  over  his  shoulder.  9.  Doctor  Desagnliers 
saw  him  lift  a  rolling  stone  of  about  800  pounds  weight 
«vtth  his  hands  only,  standing  in  a  frame  above  It,  and 
Ukfaig  hold  of  a  frame  fastened  to  it.  Hence  doctor 
Desagnliers  gives  the  followina  relative  view  of  the 
strengths  of  individuals 


Strength  of  the  weekeitiiMin,     . 
SireDgUi  of  verjr  atmng  men, 
Straigtti  ot  Topham, 

The  weight  of  Tophiua  was  about 


131  lb*. 

400  — 

soo~ 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  Inexplicable  experi- 
mchts  relative  to  the  strength  of  the  human  frame,  is 
that  in  which  a  heavy  man  is  raised  with  the  greatest 
&cility,  when  be  is  lifted  up  the  instant  that  his  own 
lungs  and  those  of  the  persons  who  raise  him  are  in- 
flaitid  with  air.  The  heaviest  person  in  the  party  lies 
liuwn  upon  two  chairs,  his  legs  being  supported  by  the 
ooe  and  his  back  by  the  other.  Pour  persons,  ooe  at 
each  leg,  and  one  at  each  ibonlder,  then  try  to  raise 
hin ;  and  they  find  his  dead  weight  to  be  very  great, 
(nm  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  supporting  him. 
When  Le  is  replaced  in  the  chair,  each  of  the  four  per- 
ioni  takes  hold  of  the  body  as  before,  and  the  person  to 
bs  lifted  gitut  two  signals  by  clapping  his  hands.     At 


told,  would  break  the  back  of  the  strongest 
horse  that  could  be  found.  The  great  force 
of  a  horse  and  other  quadrupeds .  is  exerted 
when  the  load  is  in  such  a  position  as  that  the 
column  of  the  bones  can  be  properly  applied, 
which  is  lengthwise.  When,  therefore,  we 
are  to  estimate  the  comparative  strength  of  a 
horse,  we  are  not  to  try  what  be  can  carry, 
but  what  he  can  draw;  and  in  this  case,  his 
amazing  superiority  over  man  is  easily  dis- 
cerned ;  for  one  horse  can  draw  a  load  that 
ten  men  cannot  move.  And  in  some  cases  il 
happens  that  a  draught  horse  draws  the  better 
for  being  somewhat  loaded ;  for,  as  the  pea. 
san ts  say,  the  load  upon  the  back  keeps  him 
better  to  the  ground." 

There  is  still  another  way  of  estimating 
human  strength,  by  the  perseverance  and 
agility  of  our  motions.  Men  who  are  exer- 
cised in  running,  outstrip  horses  ;  or,  at  least, 
bold  their  speed  for  a  longer  continuance.  In 
a  journey,  also,  a  man  will  walk  down  a 
horse,*  and,  after  they^  have  both  continued 
to  proceed  for  several  days,  the  horse  will  be 
quite  tired,  and  the  man  will  be  fresher,  than 
in  the  beginning.  The  king's  messengers  of 
Ispahan,  who  are  runners  by  profession,  go 
thirty. six  leagues  in  fourteen  hours.  Travel- 
lers assure  us,  that  the  Hottentots  outstrip 
lions  in  the  chase  ;  and  that  the  savages  who 
hunt  the  elk,  pursue  with  such  speed,  that 
they  at  last  tire  down  and  take  it  We  are 
told  many  very  surprising  tilings  of  the  great 
swiftness  of  the  savages,  and  of  the  long 
journeys  they  undertake  on  foot,  through  the 
most  craggy  mountains,  where  there  are  no 
paths  to  direct,  nor  houses  to  entertain  them. 
They  are  said  to  perform  a  journey  of  twelve 

the  first  signal,  he  himself  and  the  four  lifters  begin  to 
draw  a  long  and  full  breath ;  and  when  the  inhalation  is 
completed,  or  the  lungs  filled,  the  second  signal  is  given 
for  raising  the  person  from  the  chair.  To  his  own  sur- 
prise and  that  of  his  bearers,  he  rises  with  the  greatest 
facility,  as  if  he  were  no  heavier  than  a  feather.  When 
one  of  the  bearers  performs  his  part  ill,  by  making  the 
inhalation  out  of  time,  the  part  of  the  body  which  lif 
tries  to. raise  is  left,  as  It  were,  behind.  Among  the  re- 
markable exhibitions  of  mechanical  strength  and  dex- 
terity, we  may  enumerate  that  of  supporting  pyramids 
of  men.  This  exhibition  Is  a  yrnry  ancient  one.  It  Is 
described,  though  not  very  clearly,  by  the  Roman  poet 
Claudian;  and  It  has  derived  some  importance  in  mo- 
dern times,  in  consequence  of  Its  having  been  performed 
in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  by  the  celsbratcd  tra. 
veller  Belaoni,  before  he  entered  upon  the  more  esU- 
mable  career  of  an  explorer  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 
The  simplest  form  of  tills  feat  consists  in  placing  a  num- 
ber of  men  npon  each  otlier's  shoulders,  so  that  each 
row  consiste  of  a  man  fewer,  till  they  form  a  pyramid 
terminating  In  a  single  person,  upon  wliose  head  a  boy  is 
sometimes  placed  with  his  feet  upwards. 

'  This  has  been  often  asserted,  but  the  experiment 
has  never  been  fairly  made.  "  When  it  comes  to  bt 
tried,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  whose  judgment  in  g)m- 
nastiral  feats  of  all  kinds  is  greaUy  to  be  relied  on,  "  wu 
ihaii  beat  on  the  head  nf  the  hone." 
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hundred  leagues  in  less  than  six  weeks. 
''But  notwithstanding  what  travellers  report 
of  this  matter,  I  have  been  assured  from  many 
of  our  officers  and  soldiers  who  compared  their 
own  swiftness  with  that  of  the  native  Ameri- 
cans during  the  last  war,  that  although  the 
savages  held  out,  and  as  the  phrase  is,  had 
better  bottoms,  yet,  for  a  spurt,  the  English 
men  were  more  nimble  and  speedy." 

Nevertheless,  in  general,  civilized  man  is 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers ;  he  is  ignorant 
how  much  he  loses  by  effeminacy  ;  and  what 
might  be  acquired  by  habit  and  exercise.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  men  are  found  among  us  of 
extraordinary  strength  ;  but  that  strength,  for 
want  of  opportunity,  is  seldom  called  into  ex. 
ertion.  "  Among  the  ancients  it  was  a  qual- 
ity  of  much  greater  use  than  at  present ;  as 
in  war  the  same  man  that  had  strength  suf- 
ficient to  carry  the  heaviest  armour,  had 
strength  sufficient  also  to  strike  the  most  fatal 
blow.  In  this  case,  his  strength  was  at  once 
his  protection  and  his  power.  We  ought  not 
to  be  surprised,  therefore,  when  we  bear  of 
one  man  as  terrible  to  an  army,  and  irresist- 
ible in  his  career,  as  we  find  some  generals 
represented  in  ancient  history.  But  we  may 
be  very  certain  that  this  prowess  was  exag- 
gerated by  flattery,  and  exalted  by  terror. 
An  age  of  ignorance  is  ever  an  age  of  won- 
dcr.  At  such  times,  mankind,  having  no  just 
ideas  of  the  human  powers,  are  willing  rather 
to  represent  what  they  wish,  than  what  they 
know;  and  exalt  human  strength,  to  fill  up 
the  whole  sphere  of  their  limited  conceptions. 
Great  strength  is  an  accidental  thing;  two  or 
three  in  a  country  may  possess  it;  and  these 
may  have  a  claim  to  heroism.  But  what 
may  lead  us  to  doubt  of  the  veracity  of  these 
accounts  is,  that  the  heroes  of  antiquity  are 
represented  as  the  sons  of  heroes;  their  amaz- 
ing  strength  is  delivered  down  from  father  to 
son;  and  this  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature.  Strength  is  not  hereditary, 
although  titles  are:  and  I  am  very  much  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  this  great  tribe  of  heroes, 
who  are  all  represented  as  the  descendants  of 
heroes,  are  more  obliged  to  their  titles  than  to 
their  strength,  for  tneir  characters.  With 
regard  to  the  shining  characters  in  Homer, 
they  are  all  represented  as  princes,  and  as  the 
sons  of  princes;  while  we  are  told  of  scarce 
any  share  of  prowess  in  the  meaner  men  of 
the  army;  who  are  only  brought  into  the  field 
for  these  to  protect,  or  to  slaughter.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  those 
men,  who  are  bred  in  the  luxury  of  courts, 
should  be  strong;  while  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  who  received  a  plainer  and  simpler 
education,  should  be  comparatively  weak.  No- 
thing can  be  more  contrary  to  the  general 
bws  of  nature,  than  that  all  the  sons  ofhemes 


should  thus  inherit  not  only  the  kingdoms, 
but  the  strength  of  their  forefathers;  and  we 
may  conclude,  that  they  owe  the  g^reatest  share 
of  their  imputed  strength  rather  to  the  dignity 
of  their  stations  than  the  force  of  their  arms; 
and,  like  all  fortunate  princes,  their  flatter- 
ers happened  to  be  believed.  In  later  uges, 
indeed,  we  have  some  accounts  of  amazing 
strength,  which  we  can  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  of.  But  in  these,  nature  is  found  to 
pursue  her  ordinary  course;  and  we  find  their 
strength  accidental.  We  find  these  strong 
men  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  gra- 
dually rising  into  notice,  as  this  superiority 
had  more  opportunity  of  being  seen.  Of  this 
number  was  the  Roman  tribune,  who  went  by 
the  name  of  the  second  Achilles;  who,  with 
his  own  hand,  is  said  to  have  killed,  at  dif^ 
ferent  times,  three  hundred  of  the  enemy;  and 
when  treacherously  set  upon,  by  twenty-five 
of  his  own  countrymen,  although  then  past 
his  sixtieth  year,  killed  fourteen  of  them  be- 
fore he  was  slain.  Of  this  number  was  Milo, 
who,  when  he  siood  upright,  could  not  be 
forced  out  of  his  place.  Puny  also  tells  us  of 
one  Athanatus,  who  walked  across  the  stage 
at  Rome,  loaded  with  a  breastplate  weighing 
dye  hundred  pounds,  and  buskins  of  the  same 
weight  But  of  all  the  prodigies  of  strength, 
of  whom  we  have  any  accounts  in  Roman  his- 
tory,  Maximin,the  emperor,  is  to  be  reckoned 
the  foreinost.  Whatever  we  are  told  relatiTe 
to  him  is  well  attested;  his  character  was  too 
exalted  not  to  be  thoroughly  known;  and  that 
very  strength,  for  which  he  was  celebrated, 
at  last  procured  him  no  less  reward  than  the 
empire  of  the  world.  Maximin  was  above 
nine  feet  in  height,  and  the  best  proportioned 
man  in  the  whole  empire.  He  was  by  birth 
a  Thracian;  and,  from  being  a  simple  herds- 
man, rose  through  the  gradations  of  office, 
until  he  came  to  be  emperor  of  Rome.  The 
first  opportunity  that  he  had  of  exerting  hia 
strength,  was  in  the  presence  of  all  the  citi- 
zens, in  the  theatre,  where  he  overthrew 
twelve  of  the  strongest  men  in  wrestling,  and 
out-stript  two  of  the  fleetest  horses  in  running, 
all  in  one  day.  He  could  draw  a  chariot 
loaden,  that  two  strong  horses  could  not  move: 
he  could  break  a  horse's  jaw  with  a  blow  of 
his  fist,  and  its  thigh  with  a  kick.  In  war 
he  was  always  foremost  and  invincible:  hap- 
py had  it  been  for  him  and  his  subjects,  if, 
from  being  formidable  to  his  enemies,  he  had 
not  become  still  more  so  to  his  subjects;  he 
reigned,  for  some  time,  with  all  the  world  his 
enemy ;  all  mankind  wishing  him  dead,  yet 
none  daring  to  strike  the  blow.  As  if  fortune 
had  resolved  that  through  life  he  should  con- 
tinue unconquerable,  he  was  killed  at  last  by 
his  own  soldiers  while  he  was  sleeping.  We 
hare    many  other  instances,  in  later  ages,  of 
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very  great  strenfitbi  aod  oot  fewer  of  amazing 
swiftness;  but  tbese,  merely  corporeal  perfec- 
tions, are  now  considered  as  of  small  aidvant- 
age,  either  in  war  or  in  peace.  The  inven- 
tion  of  gunpowder  has,  in  some .  measure, 
levelled  all  force  to  one  standard:  and  has 
wrought  a  total  change  in  martial  education 
through  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  peace  also 
the  invention  of  new  machines  every  day,  and 
the  application  of  the  strength  of  the  lower 
animals  to  the  purposes  of  life,  have  rendered 
human  strength  less  valuable.  The  boast  of 
corporeal  force  is,  therefore*  consigned  to  sav- 
age nations,  where  those  arts  not  being  intro- 
duced, it  may  still  be  needful ;  but  in  more 
|)olite  coun tries y  few  will  be  proud  of  that 
strength  which  other  animals  can  be  taught  to 
exert  to  as  useful  purposes  as  they. 

'*  If  we  compare  the  largeness  and  thick. 
ness  of  our  muscles  with  those  of  any  other 
animal,  we  shall  find  that,  in  this  respect,  we 
have  the  advantage  ;  and  if  strength,  or  swift- 
ness  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  muscular 
flesh  alone,  I  believe  that,  in  this  respect,  we 
should  be  more  active  and  powerful  than  any 
other.     But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  size  of  the  muscles  goes  to  con- 
stitute activity  or  force :  and  it  is  not  he  who 
has  the  thickest  legs  than  can  make  the  best 
3se  of  them.     Those  therefore  who  have  writ- 
ten elaborate  treatises  on  muscular  force,  and 
have  estimated  the  strength  of  animals  by  the 
thickness  of  their  muscles, have  been  employed 
to  very  little  purpose.     It  is  in  general  ob- 
Krved,  that  thin  and  raw-boned  men  are  al- 
ways stronger  and  more  powerful,  than  such 
M  are  seemingly  more  muscular;  as  in  the 
former  all  the  parts  have  better  room  for  their 
exertions.* 


*  In  order  to  render  more  complete  the  physiologies] 
histflry  of  mao,  upon  which  Goldsmith,  in  this  and  other 
(%ten  of  his  work,  has  so  delightfully  written,  we  shall 
here  mtke  a  long  but  Interesting  extract  from  a  lecture 
on  the  architecture  of  the  human  body,  by  professor 
Dewhnnt.  Let  us  philosophic^ly  examine  (says  the 
(■fofettor)  the  manner  in  which  man  Is  constructed,  and 
we  sbll  dad  that  it  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
iB<Kt  exact  mechanical  principles:  investigating  the 
h««rt  and  the  blood  vessels,  through  which  the  vital  fluid 
rirrulttes,  it  is  proved  to  be  a  perfect  hydraulic  machine, 
^«  heart  being  a  most  powerful  engine  by  which  the 
Mood  is  propelled  to  the  extremest  part  of  the  body;  the 
luags  constitote  an  inimitable  pneumatic  apparatus :  the 
it«tatifal  membranes  and  transparent  humours  of  the 
«j;  forming  an  admirable  optical  instrument;  in  the 
nme  minner  are  the  ears  constructed  on  the  most  ac- 
onite principles  of  acoustics. 

What  an  animated  being!  how  vigorous  and  powerful  I 
whit  beautiful  and  complicated  machineiy  forms  the  grace- 
ful column  of  man!  it  being  composed  of  bones,  articulations 
V  joints,  arteries,  and  veins,  clothed  with  muscles  and  in- 
t«piments;  how  duly  balanced  I  how  aptly  contrived  for 
his  nrioQs  movements  I  At  the  summit  of  this  column 
^  head  appears,  appointed  to  this  high  situation  as  con- 
Uiniog  the  seat  of  sensation,  the  light  of  understanding, 
ind  the  fknuUy  of  sight.    In  the  cranium,  or  skull,  is 


Women  want  mnch  of  the  strength  of 
men ;  and  in  some  countries  the  stronger  sex 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  superiority,  in 
cruelly  and  tyrannically  enslaving  those  who 

situated  the  brain,  the  origan  of  the  Immaterial  principle. 
In  the  brain  the  mind  takes  up  its  residence:  here  she 
holds  communication  with  all  the  material  things  around 
her ;  from  the  brain  she  issues  her  commands,  through 
the  agency  of  the  nerves,  aod  sensations  are  conveyed 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  brain.  The  brain  being 
extremely  tender  and  susceptible  of  ii^ury,  the  slightest 
local  impression  disturbing  its  action,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  well  protected  from  external  violence. 
The  skull  will  frequently  bear  the  most  surprising  degree 
of  mechanical  force  applied  to  it  without  suflering  any 
injuiy.  It  is  composed  of  ei^t  bones  united  by  dove- 
tailed lines  or  sutures ;  if  it  had  consisted  only  of  one 
bone,  it  could  not  have  answered  eveir  purpose  lor  the 
defence  of  the  brain.  The  division  of  the  crmnium  into 
so  many  bones  enables  it  to  grow  much  faster,  and  with 
greater  facility. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  various  movements  of  the 
head  backward  and  forward,  and  in  the  act  of  nodding, 
looking  upward  and  downward,  it  moves  as  an  articulated 
fulcnim  or  prop,  on  which  it  can  turn  either  backward 
or  forward,  up  or  down,  horiamtally  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left.  The  two  first  movements  are  eflected  by  a 
hinge-joint  fitted  to  the  atias,  or  first .  bone  of  the  neck, 
but  limited  by  ligaments,  in  its  movements  backwerd  and 
forward,  to  prevent  suffocation.  The  horiaontal  motion 
is  effected  by  a  peculiar  auxiliary,  placed  on  the  bone 
below  the  first  vertebra.  It  Is  a  process  of  bone  resem> 
bliiig  a  tooth,  which  fits  into  a  pivot  of  the  bone  above  it, 
and  serves  as  an  axle  for  the  head  to  turn,  but  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  muscles  on  each  side  protecting  it 
from  danger. 

The  spine,  in  figure,  resembles,  In  rome  degree,  an 
Italic  t,  and  consists  of  twenty-four  vertebrss,  or  bones, 
joined  together  by  smooth-rubbing  surfaces,  and  con- 
nected to  each  other  by  very  strong  intervening  cartil- 
ages, more  correctly  termed  intervertebral  substance, 
which  is  extremely  pliable,  allowing  great  motior.  to  tl)e 
bones,  and  preventing  tlieir  separation  from  one  another, 
which  would  be  followed  by  a  material  iigury  to  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  consequently  to  the  destruction  of 
life.  The  spine  is  the  centre  pillar  on  the  top  of  which 
the  head  is  situated ;  its  use  is  to  contain  «  prolongation 
of  the  brain,  called  the  tphtal  marrow,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  animal  life:  if  it  is  Injured  in  the 
slightest  degree,  immediate  death,  or  a  paralysis  of  the 
parts  below  the  injured  portion,  are  the  consequences. 
Consequently,  in  unison  with  all  the  works  of  the  Crea- 
tor, we  find  the  spine  uniting  with  great  strength  great 
elasticity  and  flexibility.  Tbe  spine  is  susceptible  of 
the  greatest  variety  of  motion ;  if  it  had  only  consisted 
of  one  bone,  no  motion  could  have  taken  place,  and  the 
spinal  marrow  would  have  been  rendered  more  liable  to 
iigury.  Those  horrible  distortions  of  the  spine  so  often 
seen  in  highly  civilised  circles,  are  the  eflfects  of  a  disease 
of  the  intervertebral  substance  between  the  bones  of  the 
spine,  created  by  that  disgraceful  system  of  tight-lacing 
the  stays  by  fashionable  females. 

From  the  spinal  marrow,  the  nerves  supplying  some 
of  the  principal  organs  in  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  in- 
ferior extremities,  receive  their  origin.  The  spine  af- 
fords support  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk ;  the  ribs  are 
articulated  into  the  vertebras  of  the  back. 

There  are  twenty-four  bones  in  the  human  spine, 
joined  to  each  other  by  broad  bases ;  in  some  parts  these 
bases  are  shallower  than  in  others,  according  as  they  are 
to  serve  more  immediately  either  the  purposes  of  flexi- 
bility or  strength.  In  the  bark,  where  strength  is  most 
wanted,  they  are  firmer  than  in  the  loins,  wheie  flexi* 
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were  made  with  equal  pretensions  to  a  share 
in  ail  the  advantages  lite  can  bestow.  Savage 
nations  oblige  their  women  to  a  life  of  con- 
tinual labour ;  upon  them  rest  all  the  drudg- 

blllty  U  necessuy ;  and  still  firmer  in  the  n«ck,  where 
the  erect  posture  is  chiefly  required.  Each  of  these 
bones  is  perforated  through  the  middle,  and  so  placed 
over  and  under  those  next  to  it,  as  to  form  a  close  canal 
ibr  the  medullarf  substance.  To  prevent  this  passage 
from  being  disturbed  on  change  of  posture,  by  the  ver- 
tebne  shifting  over  one  another*  these  bones  are  supplied 
with  cartilages,  which,  being  of  an  elastic  and  yielding 
nature,  allow  of  these  motions  without  separation  of  the 
bones  themselves. 

On  the  various  joints  of  the  bones  much  of  their  dif- 
ferent effects  depend.  Each  is  mechanical,  and  resolv> 
able  by  human  reason.  There  are  two  principal  sorts  of 
joints;  m».  bali  and  fociei,  and  the  hinge^joint^  one  or 
the  other  is  used  according  to  the  extent  of  motion  re- 
quired. At  the  knee  (the  most  complicated  in  structure) 
a  hinge  answers  the  purpose  of  moving  the  leg  backwards 
and  forwards,  at  the  hip,  a  ball  and  socket  serve  to  co- 
operate with  the  motion  of  the  leg,  and  to  move  the 
limb  to  the  right  or  left  in  any  required  position.  The 
shoulder-joint  is  a  ball  and  socket;  but  the  socket  here  is 
Teiy  shallow,  with  a  cartilage  round  its  margin,  while 
the  cup  of  the  thigh  bone  is  very  concave,  and  formed 
of  m(»«. solid  materials.  These  differences  agree  with 
the  situations  of  each  of  them*  and  the  purposes  they  are 
separately  to  answer ;  for  as  the  one  is  a  principal  in- 
strument of  motion,  the  shallowness  of  the  socket,  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  cartilage,  form  its  motion ;  while  in 
the  thigh  and  leg,  which  are  to  support  the  body,  firm- 
UMS  is  likewise  necessary,  which  has  been  conceived  in 
the  conformation  of  the  joints  connected  with  them.  In 
all  tlie  joints  of  the  body,  the  ends  of  thi  bones  are 
covered  wllli  cartilage,  to  prevent  injury  by  the  friction 
of  hard  substances.  The  ball,  or  head  of  the  thigh  hone, 
is  tipped,  and  the  cup  lined,  with  this  yielding  substance; 
and  the  hip  joint  Is  protected  by  it.  Each  joint  is  sup- 
plied with  a  fluid  denominated  by  anatomists  tynovia,  by 
butrhers.  Joint  oU,  which  prevents  the  dj'eadful  effects  of 
friction. 

The  muscles  and  their  tendons  are  not  only  constitu- 
tionally endowed  to  generate  and  regulate  motion,  but 
also  differeiitly  constructed  for  these  purposes,  according 
to  the  movement  required  and  the  instruments  used. 
For  example,  at  the  knee  and  elbow,  where  the  joint  Is 
large,  which  serves  only  to  move  the  limb  in  the  same 
plane,  the  tendons  are  placed  parallel  to  them,  and 
lengthen  or  shorten  in  that  direction;  but  in  the  hip 
and  shoulder,  where  the  ball  and  socket  joint  is  found, 
the  muscles  are  variously  placed,  and  are  capable  of  con- 
tracting and  restoring  themselves  in  each  position.  The 
muscles  also,  by  their  different  directions,  support  the 
bones,  particularly  the  head ;  and  all  the  limbs  are  regu- 
lated in  their  movements  chiefly  by  their  agency.  Each 
muscle  has  what  is  called  an  antagonist  muscle;  viz. 
one  that  acts  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  other:  for 
the  muscles  cannot  expand  beyond  their  natural  size, 
though  they  cannot  contract;  therefore,  to  produce  a 
contrary  motion,  another  muscle  must  be  called  into 
action:  it  is  by  this  contrary  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hce,  that  the  features  are  duly  balanced  in  their 
places.  The  natural  strength  of  the  muscles  may  be 
either  increased  or  diminished  by  exercise;  for  we  per- 
ceive the  legs  of  a  dancing-master,  the  arms  of  a  pugil- 
ist, waterman,  or  anchor-smith,  are  stronger  by  use. 
All  the  limbs  of  the  body  are  levers  of  the  third  class; 
for  the  resistance  must  be  farther  from  the  prop  than  the 
power,  the  power  being  in  the  joint  itself. 

Muscles  in  general  are  pairs  (with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions we  find  them  single,  as  the  circular  muscle  of  the 


eries  of  domestic  duty,  while  the  hasbaod, 
reclined  in  his  hammock,  is  first  senred  froto 
the  fruits  of  her  industry.  From  this  neglu 
gent  situation  ha  is  seldom  roused,  except  by 

mouth,  6cc);  their  number  has  been  estimated  at  tvv 
hundred  and  eighty  nine ;  twt  as  they  are  the  same  on 
both  sides,  this  must  be  doubled,  which  makes  five  ^bi- 
dred  and  seventy-eight,  an  enumeration  which  is  prcCt; 
nearly  correct.  All  animal  motion  is  effected  by  ma>- 
cles.  They  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.  tht 
volunieay  and  invduniary;  those  under  the  infiuenct 
of  the  «ff<//,  as  the  muscles  ii  the  arm  and  leg,  fcr. :  an^ 
those  whose  action  is  independent  of  the  will,  as  the 
heart,  &c.,  whidi  is  merely  a  hollow  muscle  for  the  pv- 
pose  of  receiving  the  blood,  and  propelling  it  by  mctm 
of  arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Each  muscle  ha- 
an  antagcKiist  muscle ;  viz.  one  ttiat  acts  ha  a  directiuo 
contrary  to  the  other:  one  muscle  throws  the  am  evt, 
which  is  called  the  extensor:  the  other  beads  the  ana. 
and  is  called  the  flexor;  one  muscle  relaxes,  while  the 
other  contracts.  Nothing  is  satisfactorily  known  about 
muscular  contraction ;  this  physiological  question  is  net 
decided.  The  muscles  are  supplied  with  nervous  energy 
by  means  of  white  cords,  called  nerves,  which  arise  Ireo 
the  brain  and  spinal  mairow ;  we  know  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  this  principle  circulating  in  nerves;  we  caii 
only  witness  its  effects.  That  nervous  energy  is  necH- 
sary  to  the  healthy  performance  of  the  various  functi«i5 
of  the  body,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Digestion,  secre- 
tion, sight,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  &e.  caonet  fe 
effected  if  the  nerve  of  communication  beCwccsi  their 
respective  functions  and  the  brain  be  divided. 

The  body  is  supported  by  the  blood,  which  ii  circM- 
lated  by  means  of  tubes  denominated  arteries  and  veins, 
the  former  carrying  it  from,  and  the  latter  retomhig  H 
to,  the  Iteart,  which  organ  gives  a  motion  to  the  arteries, 
synchronous  with  the  heart  itself,  and  extending  to  tbe 
extremest  ramification  in  the  body;  this  motion  we  dr- 
nominate  the  pulse.  Thus  is  man  a  complete  piece 
of  machinery,  the  whole  of  which  is  put  into  actim 
by  means  of  a  power  derived  from  the  brain  throogbtlff 
agency  of  its  nerves.  The  vital  fluid  passes  from  the 
heart  into  the  lungs  in  a  state  dangerous  to  the  preserrs- 
tlon  of  life,  being  loaded  with  carbon,  which  It  gives  oa 
in  those  organs ;  on  receiving  a  due  proportion  of  oij- 
gen  from  the  atmosphere,  the  blood  becomes  porllied  u-d 
fit  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  It  circulates  from  tbe 
heart  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour,  and  returns  again  totliis 
organ  of  a  reddish  black,  united  with  a  great  quantity  ol 
carbon,  which  it  has  obtained  In  the  course  of  Its  circuh^ 
tlon,  after  it  has  performed  the  trifold  offices  d  Mecretun, 
nutrition,  and  vivification  or  the  preservaUoH  of  ii/rj 
while  the  digestive  organs  perform  their  due  offices, 
create  the  various  secretions,  and  form  new  blood  in  lita 
of  that  which  is  expended. 

The  blood  in  an  adult  human  body  has  been  estimat«tl 
to  circulate,  throughout  the  whole  system  in  four  hoars, 
or  about  six  times  in  the  course  oi  a  single  day.  Its 
quantity  has  been  estimated  by  Bartholine  to  be  sboid 
twenty-four  pounds,  aiid  Sir  Charles  Bell  consider 
thirty-three  pounds  as  the  average  proportion,  but  in  tdj 
opinion  its  exact  quantity  can  never  be  truly  asrtr* 
tained. 

By  means  of  this  beautiful  mechanism  of  the  hesrt 
and  lungs  Is  the  important  function  of  the  circulation  U 
the  blood  accomplished ;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  phy- 
siological research  which  displays  greater  perfection  ii 
design,  a  more  admirable  and  splendid  contrivance,  or 
more  ingenious  machinery,  than  is  exhibited  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  heart  and  its  vessels.  The  exquisite  rcn- 
structlon  of  even  the  most  minute  organ,  and  the  hir- 
monious  sympathy  pervading  tbe  whole,  are  olijerts  ol 
wonder,  and  must  ever  exrite  the  veneration  and  admin- 
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the  calls  ol  appetite,  when  it  is  necessary, 
either  by  fishing  or  hunting,  to  make  a  variety 
ill  bis  entertainments.     A  savage  has  no  idea 
of  taking  pleasure  in  exercise ;  be  is  surprised 
to  se<»  a  European  walk  forward  for  his  amuse- 
meat,  and  then  return  back  again.     As  for 
bis  part,  he  could  he  contented  to  remain  for 
ever  in  the  same  situation,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  sensaal  pleasures  and  undisturbed  repose. 
The  women  of  these  countries  are  the  greatest 
slaves  upon  earth  :  sensible  of  their  weakness, 
and  unable  to  resist,  they  are  obliged  to  suffer 
those  hardships  which  are  naturally  inflicted 
by  such  as  have  been  taught  that  nothing  but 
corporeal  force  ought  to  give  pre-eminence, 
[t  is  not,  therefore,  till  after  some  degree  of 
refinement,  that  women  are  treated  with  len- 
ity ;  and  not  till  the  highest  degree  of  polite- 
ness, that  they  are  permitted  to  share  in  all 
tbe  privileges  of  man.      The  first  impulse  of 
savage  nature  is  to  confirm  their  slavery ;  the 
next  of  half  barbarous  nations,  is  to  appro- 
priate their  beauty ;  and  that  of  the  perfectly 
polite,  to  engage  their  affections.     In  civilized 
countries,  therefore,  women  have  united  tbe 
tbrce  of  modesty  to  the  power  of  their  natural 
charms ;  and  thus  obtain  that  superiority  over 
the  mind,  which  they  are  unable  to  extort  by 
their  strength. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF  SLEEP  AND  HUNGER. 

A I  man,  in  all  the  privileges  he  enjoys, 
and  the  powers  he  is  invested  with,  has  a 
superiority  over  all  other  animals,  so  in  his 

tion  of  ill  who  delight  to  search  after  and  contemplate 
tbe  more  elaborate  works  and  unerring  operations  of  the 
gmt  Author  of  Nature. 

The  blood  fs  carried  from  the  heart  by  means  of  tubes 
nli«d  arteries,  and  circulated  by  these  through  all  parts 
of  the  body,  and  conveyed  back  again  to  the  heart  by 
veins.  The  oatritious  portions  of  tbe  various  kinds  of 
fowl  we  daily  swallow  are  converted  into  blood.  After 
mssticatjng  our  food,  it  mixes  with  the  saliva  of  the 
iBottth,  and  is  conveyed  in  a  pulpy  state  to  the  stomach ; 
U  l3  there  acted  upon  by  a  juice  secreted  by  glands  with- 
^  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  called  gastric  juice,  which 
conterts  tbe  food  into  ehy Ui  it  then  passes  from  the 
XoiMch  in  this  state  into  the  large  intestine,  called  the 
^««&n«m,  where  the  nutritive  part  becomes  separated 
mim  tbe  feculeot,  and  is  converted  into  chyle,  a  sub- 
stance resembling  milk,  which  enters  into  a  large  ves- 
H  called  the  tkorade  dud,  and  passes  upwards  to  its  ter- 
whutlon  in  a  large  vein  near  the  neck,  where  it  is  con- 
Tetted  into  Wood.  This  blood  is  not  adapted  for  the 
MwrMiinent  of  the  body  without  passing  through  the 
•nnp,  where  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
tnosphere,  and  becomes  cnygenated,  converted  into 
arterial  Uood,  in  which  sUta  it  nourishes  the  human 


necessities,  he  s^emn  inferior  to  the  meanest 
of  them  all.  Nature  has  brought  him  into 
life  with  a  greater  variety  of  wants  and  infir- 
mities than  the  rest  of  beg  creatures,  unarmed 
in  the  midst  of  enemies.  The  lion  has  natural 
arms ;  the  bear  natural  clothing ;  but  man  is 
destitute  of  all  such  advantages ;  and  from  the 
superiority  of  his  mind  alone,  he  is  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency.  The  number  of  his  wants, 
however,  were  merely  given,  in  order  to  mul- 
tiply  the  number  of  his  enjoyments  ;  since  the 
possibility  of  being  deprived  of  any  good, 
teaches  him  the  value  of  its  possession. 
Were  men  born  with  those  advantages  which 
he  learns  to  possess  by  industry,  he  would 
very  probably  enjoy  them  with  a  blunter  re- 
lish ;  it  is  by  being  naked  that  he  knows  the 
value  of  a  covering ;  it  is  by  being  exposed 
to  the  weather,  that  he  learns  the  comforts 
of  a  habitation .  Every  want  thus  becomes  a 
means  of  pleasure,  in  the  redressing  ;  and  the 
animal  that  has  most  desires,  may  be  said  to 
be  capable  of  the  greatest  varietv  of  happi* 
ness. 

Besides  the  thousand  imaginary  wants  pe- 
culiar to  man,  there  are  two,  which  he  has  in 
common  with  all  other  animals ;  and  which 
be  feels  in  a  more  necessary  manner  than  they. 
These  are  tlie  wants  of  sleep  and  hunger. 
Every  animal  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
seems  to  endure  the  want  of  these  with  much 
less  injury  to  health  than  man  ;  and  some  are 
most  surprisingly  patient  in  sustaining  both. 
The  little  domestic  animals  that  we  keep 
about  us,  may  often  set  a  lesson  of  calm  re- 
signation, in  supporting  want  and  watchful- 
ness, to  the  boasted  philosopher.  They  receive 
their  pittance  at  uncertain  intervals  and  wait 
its  coming  with  cheerful  expectation.  We 
have  instances  of  tbe  dog  and  the  cat  livvig 
in  this  manner,  without  food,  for  several  days; 
and  yet  still  preserving  their  attachment  to 
the  tyrant  that  oppresses  them ;  still  ready  to 
exert  their  little  services  for  his  amusement  or 
defence.  But  tbe  patience  of  these  is  no- 
thing to  what  the  animals  of  the  forest  endure. 
As  these  mostly  live  upon  accidental  carnage, 
so  they  are  often  known  to  remain  without  food 
for  several  weeks  together.  Nature,  kindly  soli, 
citous  for  their  support,  has  also  contracted 
their  stomachs,  to  suit  them  for  their  preca- 
rious way  of  living  :  and  kindly,  while  it 
abridges  the  banquet.  lessens  the  necessity  of 
providing  for  it 

But  the  meaner  tribes  of  animals  are  made 
still  more  capable  of  sustaining  life  without 
food,  many  of  them  remaining  in  a  state  of 
torpid  indifference,  till  their  prey  approaches, 
when  they  jump  upon  and  seize  it.  In  this 
manner,  the  snake,  or  the  spider,  continue, 
for  several  months  together,  to  subsist  upon  a 
single  meal ;  and  some  of  the  butterfly  kinds 
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live  upon  little  or  nothing.  But  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent with  man  :  his  wants  daily  make  their 
importunate  demands  ;  and  it  ia  known  that 
he  cannot  continue  to  live  many  days  without 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping. 

Hanger  is  a  much  more  powerful  enemy  fo 
man  than  watchfulness,  and  kills  him  much 
sooner.  It  may  he  considered  as  a  disorder 
that  food  reroores;  and  that  would  ouickly  be 
fatal,  without  its  proper  antidote.  In  fact,  it 
is  so  terrible  to  man,  that  to  avoid  it  he  eren 
encounters  certain  death;  and,  rather  than  en. 
dure  its  tortures,  he  exchanges  them  for  im. 
mediate  destruction.  However,  by  what  I 
have  been  told,  it  is  much  more  dreadful  in 
its  approaches,  than  in  its  continuance;  and 
the  pains  of  a  famished  wretch  decrease,  as 
his  strength  diminishes.  In  the  beginning 
the  desire  of  food  is  dreadful  indeed,  as  we 
know  by  experience,  for  there  are  few  who 
have  not,  in  some  degree,  felt  its  approaches. 
But,  after  the  first  or  second  day,  its  tortures 
become  less  terrible,  and  a  total  insensibility 
at  length  comes  kindly  in  to  the  poor  wretch's 
assistance.  I  have  talked  with  the  captain  of 
a  ship,  who  was  one  of  six  that  endured  it  in 
its  extremities;  and  who  was  the  only  person 
that  had  not  lost  his  senses,  when  they  re. 
ceived  accidental  relief.  He  assured  me,  his 
pains  at  first  were  so  great,  as  to  be  often 
tempted  to  eat  a  part  of  one  of  the  men  who 
died;  and  which  the  rest  of  his  crew  actually 
for  some  time  lived  upon:  he  said  that  during 
the  continuance  of  this  paroxysm,  he  found 
his  pains  insupportable;  and  vras  desirous,  at 
one  time,  of  anticipating  that  death  which  he 
thought  inevitable:  but  his  pains,  he  said, 
gradually  decreased,  after  the  sixth  day,  (for 
they  had  water  in  the  ship,  which  kept  them 
alive  so  long,)  and  then  he  was  in  a  state  ra. 
ther  of  languor  than  desire;  nor  did  he  much 
wish  for  food,  except  when  he  saw  others  eat- 
ing; and  that  for  a  while  revived  his  appetite, 
though  with  diminished  importunity.  The 
latter  part  of  the  time,  when  his  health  was 
almost  destroyed,  a  thousand  strange  imagoes 
rose  upon  his  mind;  and  every  one  of  his 
senses  began  to  bring  him  wrong  information. 
The  most  fragrant  perfumes  appeared  to  him 
to  have  a  foetid  smell;  and  every  thing  he 
looked  at  took  a  greenish  hue,  and  sometimes 
a  yellow.  When  he  was  presented  with  food 
by  the  ship's  company  that  took  him  and  his 
men  up,  four  of  whom  died  shortly  after,  he 
could  not  help  looking  upon  it  with  lothing 
instead  of  desire;  and  it  was  not  till  after  four 
days,  that  his  stomach  was  brought  to  its  na. 
tural  tone,  when  the  violence  of  his  appetite 
returned,  with  a  sort  of  canine  eagerness. 

Thus  dreadful  are  the  effects  of  hunger; 
and  yet  when  we  come  to  assign  the  cause 
that  produces  them,  we  find  the  subject  in- 


volved in  doubt  and  intricacy.  This  longing 
eagerness  is,  no  doubt,  given  for  a  very  ob- 
vious purpose;  that  of  replenishing  the  body, 
wasted  by  fatigue  and  perspiration.  Were 
not  men  stimulated  by  such  a  pressings  moni- 
tor, they  might  be  apt  to  pursue  other  ajnose. 
ments,  with  a  perseverance  beyond  then* 
power;  and  forget  the  useful  hours  of  refresh* 
ment,  in  those  more  tempting  ones  of  plea- 
sure.  But  hunger  makes  a  demand  that  will 
not  be  refused;  and,  indeed,  the  generality  of 
mankind  seldom  await  the  call. 

Hunger  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  arise 
from  the  rubbing  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
against  each  other,  without  having  any  inter- 
vening  substance  to  prevent  their  painful  at- 
tritioiL '    Others  have  imagined  that  its  juices. 

1  The  proximsts  cause  of  hunger  hss  by  some,  as  iUinl 
in  the  text,  been  cenceiTed  to  depend  on  the  frictMO  c^i 
the  nervooa  ptpflte  of  the  empty  stomach  on  each  other ; 
by  others,  it  has  been  imputed  to  the  irritation  produced  cb 
its  parietes,  by  the  aocumuhUion  of  the  gastric  juiee.  It 
has  been  tliought  to  depend  on  the  latitude  attending 
the  permanent  contraction  of  tlie  moscular  fibres  of  tit 
stomach ;  and  on  the  compression  and  creaang  of  the 
nerves,  during  tliat  permament  oonkriction;  on  thr 
dragging  down  of  the  diaphragm  by  the  lirer  and  ^4eeD, 
wlwn  hSb  stomach  and  intestines  Iwing  empty,  cesse  to 
siq>port  those  viscera:  a  drsgging  wliich  is  the  grefttcr. 
as  a  new  mode  of  circuhtion  takes  place  in  the  nisttn. 
which  are  supplied  with  blood  by  the  cssliac  artery,  vid 
while  the  stomach  receives  less  Mood,  the  ^leen  and 
liver  increase  in  wei^t  and  sia,  because  their  suppl} 
is  increased. 

Those  who  maintain,  that  hunger  depends  on  the  inc 
tion  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  against  each  other, 
when  brought  together  in  an  empty  state,  adduce  the  ex 
smple  of  serpents,  whose  stomach  is  purely  membnnoos*, 
end  who  endure  hunger  a  long  time,  while  fowls,  wboie 
poweHul  and  muscular  stomach  is  ahle  to  contitrt 
strongly  on  itself,  endure  it  with  difficulty.  But  to  aj 
Dothiog  of  the  great  difleience  of  vitality,  in  the  orgsn* 
of  a  bird  and  of  a  reptile,  the  stomach  which  continan 
closing  on  itself  as  it  is  emptied,  may  contract  to  such 
a  degree  as  scarcely  to  equal  in  sise  a  small  intestine, 
without  its  following,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
parietes  which  are  in  contact  should  exert  on  each  othet 
any  firiction,  on  which  the  sensation  of  hunger  may  de- 
pend. In  ^t,  the  presence  of  food  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine an  action  of  the  parietes  of  the  stomach,  toda* 
long  as  it  is  empty,  there  is  nothing  to  call  forth  surti 
action. 

Those  who  think  that  hunger  is  mechanically  pn>- 
duced  by  the  weight  of  the  spleen  and  liver  that  ketp 
pulling  down  the  diaphragm,  which  the  empty  stoDiaclt 
no  longer  bears  up,  oibserve,  that  it  may  be  appeased,  (or 
a  time,  by  supporting  the  sbdomiiial  viscera  by  means 
of  a  wide  girdle;  that  hunger  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
stomach  is  rail,  before  the  food  can  have  jrielded  to  ii 
any  materials  of  nutrition.  On  this  hypothesis,  whiti 
is  purely  mechanical,  as  that  which  explains  hunger  bjr 
the  irritation  of  the  gastric  juice»  by  tip  lassitude  of  thr 
contracted  muscles,  by  the  compression  of  the  nerres, 
how  shall  we  explain  the  fact,  that  when  the  hour  of  > 
meal  is  over,  hunger  ceases  for  a  time?  Ought  ih' 
hunger,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  considered  as  a  nervous 
sensation  which  exists  in  the  stomach,  is  communicated 
by  sympathy  to  all  the  other  parts,  and  keeping  up  an 
active  and  continuous  excitement  in  the  organ  in  whtck 
it  is  principally  seated,  determines  into  it  the  fluids  fmni 
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wanting  their  necessary  supply,  turn  acrid, 
or,  as  some  say,  pungent ;  and  thus  fret  its 
internal  coats,  so  as  to  produce  a  train  of  the 
most  uneasy  sensations.  Boerhaave,  who 
established  his  reputation  in  physic,  by  unit- 
ing  the  conjectures  of  all  those  that  preceded 
him,  ascribes  hunger  to  the  united  effect  of 
both  these  causes  ;  and  asserts,  that  the  pun- 
gency-of  the  gastric  juices,  and  the  attrition 
of  its  coats  against  each  other,  cause  those 
pains,  which  nothing  but  food  can  remove. 
These  juices  continuing  still  to  be  separated 
in  the  stomach,  and  every  moment  becoming 
more  acrid,  mix  with  the  blood,  and  infect  the 
circulation  :  the  circulation  beinfi^  thus  con- 
taminated, becomes  weaker,  and  more  con- 
tracted ;  and  the  whole  nervous  frame  sympa. 
thizing,  a  hectic  fever,  and  sometimes  mad- 
ness, is  produced ;  in  which  state  the  faint 
wretch  expires.  In  this  manner,  the  man 
who  dies  of  hunger  may  be  said  to  be  poison- 
ed by  the  juices  of  his  own  body ;  and  is  de- 
stroyed less  by  the  want  of  nourishment,  than 
by  the  vitiated  qualities  of  that  which  he  had 
already  taken. 

However  this  may  be,  we  have  but  few  in- 
•tances  of  men  dying,  except  at  sea,  of  abso- 
late  hunger.  The  decline  of  those  unhappv 
creatures  who  are  destitute  of  food,  at  land, 
being  more  slow  and  unperceived.  These ,  from 
often  being  in  need,  and  as  often  receiving 
an  accidental  supply,  pass  their  lives  between 


all  puts.  This  phenomenon,  like  all  those  which  de- 
pend on  Derroas  influence,  is  governed  by  the  laws  of 
lafatt,  by  the  influence  of  sleep,  and  of  the  passions  of 
the  mliid,  whose  power  is  so  great,  that  literary  men, 
sbsorbed  in  meditation  and  thought,  have  been  known 
entirely  to  forget  that  they  required  ftwd.  Erery  thing 
which  awakens  the  sensibility  of  the  stomach,  in  a  di- 
rect or  sympathetic  manner,  increases  the  appetite  and 
occtsions  hunger.  Thus,  bulimia  depends,  sometimes, 
un  tlie  irritation  of  a  tape-worm  in  the  organs  of  diges- 
ticn.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  skin,  by  increasing, 
from  sympathy,  the  action  of  the  stomach,  has  been 
kiwwD  to  occasion  fames  canina,  of  which  several  in- 
>tuices  are  related  by  Plutarch  (Life  of  Brutus.)  Ar- 
dent spirits,  and  highly  seasoned  food,  excite  the  appe- 
tite, even  when  the  stomach  is  overfilled.  Whatever, 
tn  the  contraiy,  blunts  or  renders  less  acute  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  stomach,  renders  more  endurable  or  sus- 
I^ods  the  sensation  of  hunger.  Thus,  we  are  told  by 
tnveOers,  that  the  Turkish  dervises  and  the  Indian 
^ttirs,  endure  long  hats,  because  they  are  in  the  habit 
^  using  opium,  and  lull,  in  a  manner,  by  this  narcotic, 
^  sensibility  of  the  stomach.  Tepid  and  relaxmg 
<hinks  impair  the  appetite;  the  use  of  opiates  suspends 
^Bildnly  the  action  of  the  stomach. 

The  calls  of  thirst  are  still  more  absolute  than  those 
tf  htmger,  and  it  is  much  less  patiently  endured.  If  it 
be  not  satisfied,  the  blood,  and  the  fluids  wliich  are 
^■"iBed  from  it,  become  more  and  more  stimulating, 
frwn  the  ceiicentration  of  the  saline  and  other  substances 
which  they  contain.  The  general  irritation  gives  rise 
to  an  scute  fever,  with  heat  and  parching  of  the  fauces, 
which  Inibme  and  may  even  become  gangrenous,  as 
happens  iu  some  cases  of  bydrophobia.     English  sailors. 
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surfeiting  and  repining;  and  their  constitu- 
tion is  impaired  by  insensible  degrees.  Man 
is  unfit  for  a  state  of  precarious  expectation. 
That  share  of  provident  precaution  which  in- 
cites him  to  lay  up  stores  for  a  distant  day, 
becomes  his  torment,  when  totally  unprovided 
against  an  immediate  call.  The  lower  race 
of  animals,  when  satisfied,  for  the  instant 
moment,  are  perfectly  happy :  but  it  is  other- 
wise with  man  ;  his  mind  anticipates  distress, 
and  feels  the  Wigs  of  want  even  before  it 
arrests  him.  Thus  the  mind,  being  contin. 
ually  harassed  by  the  situation,  it  at  length 
influences  the  constitution,  and  unfits  it  for 
all  its  functions.  Some  cruel  disorder,  but 
no  way  like  hunger,  seizes  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer ;  so  that  almost  all  those  men  who  have 
thus  long  lived  by  chance,  and  whose  every 
day  may  be  considered  as  a  happy  escape 
from  famine,  are  known  at  last  to  die  in 
reality  of  a  disorder  caused  by  hunger ;  but 
which,  in  the  common  language,  is  often 
called  a  broken  heart.  Some  of  these  I  have 
known  myself,  when  very  little  able  to  re- 
lieve them  :  and  I  have  been  told  by  a  very 
active  and  worthy  magistrate,  that  the  number 
of  such  as  die  in  London  from  want,  is  much 
greater  than  one  would  imagine — I  thinK  he 
talked  of  two  thousand  in  a  year ! 

But  how  numerotis  soever  those  who  die  of 
hunger  may  be,  many  times  greater,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  number  of  those  who  die 


who  were  becalmed,  bad  exhausted  all  their  stock  of 
frbsh  water,  and  were  at  a  distance  from  land ;  not  a 
drop  of  rain  had  for  a  long  wliile  cooled  the  atmosphere: 
after  having  borne,  for  some  time,  the  agonies  of  thirst, 
further  increased  by  the  use  of  salt  provisions,  they  re- 
solved to  drink  their  own  tirine.  This  fluid,  though 
very  disgusting,  allayed  their  thirst ;  but  at  the  end  of 
a  few  days,  it  became  so  thick  and  acrid,  that  they  were 
incapable  of  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  it.  Reduced  to 
despair,  they  expected  a  speedy  death,  when  they  fell 
in  with  a  ship  which  restored  them  to  hope  and  life. 
Thirst  is  increased  every  time  that  the  aqueous  secre- 
tions are  increased;  thus,  it  becomes  distressing  to  a 
dropsical  patient,  in  whom  the  fluids  are  determined  to- 
wards the  seat  of  eflusion.  It  is  excessive  in  diabetes, 
end  in  proportion  to  the  increased  quantity  of  urine. 
In  fever,  it  is  increased,  from  the  eflect  of  perspiratioin 
or  because  in  some  of  these  afl^ections;  for  example,  in  * 
bilious  fevers,  the  blood  seems  to  become  more  acrid. 
Hence  the  advantage  of  cooling,  diluting,  and  refresh- 
ing drinics,  administered  copiou^y,  with  a  view  to  cor- 
rect the  temporary  acrimony  occasioned  by  the  absence 
of  a  great  quantity  of  the  serous  parts  of  the  blood,  and 
to  lessen  the  over  excitement  of  a  fluid  become  too 
stimulating. 

The  use  of  aqueous  drink  is  not  the  most  efiectual 
method  of  allaying  thirst.  A  traveller  exposed  to  the 
scorching  heat  of  summer,  finds  it  advantageous  to  mix 
spirits  to  plain  water,  which  alone  does  not  stimulate 
sufficiently  the  mucous  and  salivary  glands,  whose  se- 
cretion moistens  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
and  covers  these  sur&oes  with  the  substance  best  calculat- 
ed to  suspend,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  erethism  on  which 
thirst  appears  to  depend. — Richerand't  Phytiohgy. 
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by  repletion.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the 
present  page  to  tpecnlate,  with  the  physician, 
upon  the  danrer  of  eurfeits;  Qr^  with  the  mo- 
ralist, upon  me  nauseoosness  of  gluttony:  it 
will  only  be  proper  to  observe,  that  as  nothing 
is  so  prejudicial  to  health  as  hunger  by  con- 
straint, so  nothing  is  more  benenciai  to  the 
constitution  than  voluntary  abstinence.  It 
was  not  without  reason  that  religion  enjoined 
this  duty;  since  it  answered  the  double  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  health  oppressed  by 
luxury,  and  diminished  the  consumption  of 
provisions,  so  that  a  part  might  come  to  the 
poor.  It  should  be  the  business  of  the  legis- 
lature, therefore,  to  enforce  this  divine  pre- 
cept; and  thus,  by  restraining  one  part  of 
mankind  in  the  use  of  their  superfluities,  to 
consult  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  injunctions  for  ab- 
stinence are  strict  over  the  whole  Continent; 
and  were  rigorously  observed  even  among 
ourselves,  for  a  long  time  after  the  Reforma- 
tion. Quoen  Elizabeth,  by  giving  her  com- 
mands upon  this  head  the  air  of  a  political  in. 
junction,  lessened,  in  a  ereat  measure,  and  in 
my  opinion  very  unwisely,  the  religious  force 
of  the  obligation.  She  enjoined  that  her  sub- 
jects should  fast  from  flesh  on  Fridays  and 
Saturdays;  but  at  the  same  time  declared, 
that  this  was  not  commanded  from  motives  of 
religion,  as  if  there  were  any  difierences  in 
meats,  but  merely  to  favour  the  consumption 
of  fish,  and  thus  to  multiply  the  number  of 
mariners;  and  also  to  spare  the  stock  of  sheep, 
which  might  be  more  beneficial  in  another 
way.  In  this  manner  the  injunction  defeated 
its  own  force;  and  this  most  salutary  law  be- 
came no  longer  binding,  when  it  was  supposed 
to  come  purely  from  man.  How  far  it  may 
be  enjoined  in  the  Scripture,  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  say;  but  this  may  be  asserted,  that 
if  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  individual,  and  the 
most  extensive  advantage  to  society,  serve  to 
mark  any  institution  as  of  Heaven^  this  of 
abstinence  may  be  reckoned  among  the  fore- 
most. 

Were  we  to  give  an  history  of  the  various 
•  benefits  that  have  arisen  from  this  command, 
and  how  conducive  it  has  been  to  long  life,  the 
instances  would  fatigue  with  their  multiplicity. 
It  is  surprising  to  what  a  great  age  the  primi. 
tive  Christians  of  the  East,  who  retiredf  from 
persecution  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  continued 
to  live,  in  all  the  bloom  of  health,  and  yet  all 
the  rigours  of  abstemioue  discipline.  Their 
common  allowance,  as  we  are  told,  for  four 
and  twenty  hours^  was  twelve  ounces  of 
bread,  and  nothing  but  water.  On  this  sim- 
ple beverage,  St  Anthony  is  aaid  to  have 
lived  a  hundred  and  five  years:  James,  the 
hermit,  a  hundred  and  four;  Arsenius,  tutor 
to   the    emperor    Arcadius,   a   hundred    and 


twenty;  St  Epiphanius,  a  hundred  and  fif 
teen;  Simeon,  a  hundred  and  twelve;  and 
Rombald,  a  hundred  and  twenty.  In  thif 
manner  did  these  holy  temperate  men  live  to 
an  extreme  old  age,  kept  cheerful  by  strong 
hopes ^  and  healthful  by  moderate  labour. 

Abstinence,  which  is  thus  voluntary,  may 
be  much  more  easily  supported  than  constrain- 
ed hunger.  Man  is  said  to  live  without  food 
for  seven  days ;  which  is  the  usual  limit  as. 
signed  him;  and  perhaps,  in  a  state  of  con- 
straint,  this  is  the  longest  time  he  can  survive 
the  want  of  it  But  m  cases  of  voluntary  ab- 
stinence, of  sickness,  or  sleepin«r,  he  has  been 
known  to  live  much  longer. 

In  the  records  of  the  Tower,  tbeio  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  Scotchman  imprisoned  for  felony, 
who  for  the  space  of  six  weeks  took  not  the 
least  sustenance,  being  exactly  watched  dur- 
ing the  whole  time;  and  for  thin  he  received 
the  king's  pardon.  ^ 

When  the  American  Indiane  undertake 
long  journeys,  and  when,  consequently,  a 
stock  of  provisions  sufficient  to  support  theoB 
the  whole  way,  would  be  more  than  thcj 
could  carry;  in  order  to  obviate  this  incon- 
venience, instead  of  carrying  the  necessarj 
quantity,  they  contrive  a  method  of  palliating 
their  hunger,  by  swallowing  pilis,  made  d 


1  It  is  a  pity  Goldsmith  was  nut  more  explicit  on  ihn 
almost  increcfible  case.    We  do  net  reooDect  of  ever  hav- 
ing seen  it  adverted  to  elsewbere,  and  we  are  incUned  to 
suppose  it  a  gratuitous  iUustimtion  of  the  old  Engiisb 
creed  regarding  the  hunger-eoduring  capahiliti«s  of  th« 
Scotch.     There  are,  boweTer,  auUientic  iostaoces  ef 
long  abstinence  from  food.      Captain   Bligfa,  of  tba 
Bounty,  sailed  nearljr  4000  miles  in  an  open  boat,  wiUi 
occasionally  a  single  small  bird,  not  many  ounces  Id 
weight,  for  the  dally  sustenance  of  seventeen  people : 
and  it  is  even  alleged,  that  fourteen  men  and  women  nl 
the  Juno,  having  ^i^ered  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Ar. 
racan,  lived  twenUr.three  days  without  any  fiwd.    Two 
people  first  died  of  want  on  the  fifth  day.     In  the  opi- 
niou  of  Rhedi,  animals  support  want  much  longer  than 
is  generally  believed.     A  civet  cat  lived  ten  days  with- 
out food,  an  antelope  twenty,  and  a  very  large  wild  cat 
also  twenty;  an  eagle  survived  twenty-ei^t  dayh  s 
badger  one  mouth,  and  several  dogs  thirty-dx  days.    In 
the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  there  is  an 
account  of  a  bitch,  which  having  been  accidentally  shut 
up  alone  in  a  country-house,  existed  for  forty  days  with- 
out any  other  nourishment  than  the  stuff  on  the  wool  of 
a  matrass  which  she  had  torn  to  pieces.     A  cmcodlle 
will  live  two  months  without  food,  a  scorpion  three,  a 
bear  six,  a  chameleon  eight,  and  a  viper  ten.     V&illant 
had  a  spider  that  lived  nearly  a  year  without  food,  aud 
was  so  far  from  being  weakened  by  abaUnence,  tliat  it 
immediately  killed  another  large  spider,  equally  vigor- 
ous, but  not  so  hungry,  which  was  put  in  along  with  it 
Jolui  Hunter  inclosed  a  toad  between  two  stone  flowerw 
pots,  and  found  it  as  lively  as  ever  after  fourteen  moiitfaa. 
Land-tortoisea  have    lived  without  food    for  eighteen 
months;  and  Baker  is  known  to  have  kept  a  beetle  in  a 
state  of  total  abstinence  for  three  years.     It  afterwards 
made  its  escape.    Dr  Shaw  gives  an  account  of  two 
serpentp  which  lived  in  a  bottle  without  any  food  (or  five 
ycarp. 
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calcined  shells  and  tobacco.  These  pills 
take  aw«y  all  appetite,  by  prodacing  a  tem- 
porary disorder  in  the  stomach;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  frequent  repetition  of  this  wretched  expe. 
dient  must  at  last  bo  fatal  By  these  means* 
however,  they  continue  several  days  without 
eating,  cheerfully  bearing  such  extremes  of 
fatigue  and  watching,  as  would  quickly  de. 
stroy  men  bred  up  in  a  greater  state  of  deli- 
cacy. For  those  arts  by  which  we  learn  to 
obviate  our  necessities,  do  not  fail  to  unfit  us 
for  their  accidental  encounter. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  man  is  less  able 
to  sappoTt  hunger  than  any  other  animal ;  and 
he  is  not  better  oualified  to  support  a  state  of 
watchfulness.  Indeed,  sleep  seems  much 
more  necessary  to  him,  than  to  any  other  crea- 
tare:  as,  when  awake,  he  may  be  said  to  ex- 
haust a  greater  portion  of  the  nervous  fluid ; 
and,  consequently,  to  stand  in  need  of  an  ade- 
quate supply.  Other  animals,  when  most 
awake,  are  but  little  removed  from  a  state  of 
slumber ;  their  feeble  faculties,  imprisoned  in 
matter,  and  rather  exerted  by  impulse  than 
deliberation,  require  sleep,  rauier  as  the  ces- 
sation from  motion,  than  from  thinking.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  man ;  his  ideas,  fatigued 
with  their  various  excursions,  demand  a  cessa- 
tion, not  less  than  the  body,  from  toil :  and  he 
is  the  only  creature  that  seems  to  require  sleep 
from  double  motives ;  not  less  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  mental  than  of  the  bodilv  frame. 

There  are  some  lower  animals,  inaeed,  that 
seem  to  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives 
in  sleep ;  properly  speaking,  the  sleep  of  such 
may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  death ;  and 
their  waking  a  resurrection.  Plies  and  iik. 
secti  are  said  to  be  asleep,  at  a  time  that  all 
the  vital  motions  have  ceased,  without  respira- 
lioQ,  without  any  circulation  of  their  juices; 
If  cut  in  pieces,  they  do  not  awake,  nor  does 
any  Add  ooze  out  of  the  wound.  These  may 
be  considered  rather  as  congealed  than  as 
sleeping  animals ;  and  their  rest,  during  win- 
ter,  rather  as  a  cessation  from  life,  than  a 
necessary  refreshment;  but  in  the  higher 
nces  of  animals,  whose  blood  is  not  thus  con- 
gealed, and  thawed  by  heat,  these  all  bear 
waot  of  sleep  much  better  than  man ;  and 
•omeof  them  continue  a  long  time  without 
«eming  to  take  any  refreshment  from  it  what- 
soever. 

But  man  is  more  feeble;  he  requires  its 
due  return ;  and  if  it  fails  to  pay  the  accus- 
tomed visit,  his  whole  frame  is  in  a  short  time 
thrown  into  disorder:  his  appetite  ceases ;  his 
spirits  are  dejected  ;  his  pulse  becomes  quicker 
and  harder;  and  his  mind,  abridged  of  its 
slumbering  visions,  begins  to  adopt  waking 
iheama.  A  thousand  strange  phantoms  arise, 
which  come  and  go  without  his  will :  these, 
which  arc  transient  in  the  beginning,  at  last 


take  firm  possession  of  the  mind,  which  fields 
to  their  dominion,  and  after  a  long  straggle, 
runs  into  confirmed  madness.  In  that  horrid 
state,  the  mind  may  be  considered  as  a  city 
without  walls,  open  to  every  insult,  and  pay- 
ing homage  to  every  invader ;  every  idea  that 
then  starts  with  any  force,  becomes  a  reality  ; 
and  the  reasoB,  over  fatigued  with  its  former 
importunities,  makes  no  head  against  the 
tyrannical  invasion,  but  submits  to  it  from 
mere  imbecility. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  this  state 
of  inquietude  is  seldom  driven  to  an  extreme; 
and  that  there  are  medicines  which  seldom 
fail  to  give  relief.  However,  man  finds  it 
more  dimcult  than  any  other  animal  to  pro- 
cure sleep :  and  some  are  obliged  to  eourt  its 
approaches  for  several  hours  together,  before 
they  incline  to  rest.  It  is  in  vain  that  all  light 
is  excluded  ;  that  all  sounds  are  removed ;  that 
warmth  and  softness  conspire  to  invite  it ;  the 
restless  and  busy  mind  still  retains  its  former 
activity;  and  Reason,  that  wishes  to  lay  down 
the  reins,  in  spite  of  herself  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain them.  In  this  disagreeable  state,  the 
mind  passes  from  thought  to  thought,  willing 
to  lose  the  distinctness  of  perception,  by  in- 
creasing the  multitude  of  the  images.  At 
last,  when  the  approaches  of  sleep  are  near, 
every  object  of  the  imagination  begins  to  mix 
with  that  next  it;  their  outlines  become,  in  a 
manner,  rounder;  a  part  of  their  distinetions 
fades  away ;  and  sleep,  that  ensues,  fiashions  out 
a  dream  from  the  remainder. 

If  tlien  it  should  be  asked,  from  what  cause 
this  state  of  repose  proceeds,  or  in  what  man- 
ner sleep  thus  binds  us  for  several  hours  to- 
gether ?  I  must  fairly  confess  my  ignorance ; 
although  it  is.  easy  to  tell  what  philosophers 
may  say  upon  the  subject.  Sleep,  says  one 
of  them,  I  consists  in  a  soarcity  of  spirits,  by 
which  the  orifices  or  pores  of  the  nerves  in  the 
brain,  through  which  the  spirits  used  to  flow 
into  the  nerves,  being  no  longer  kept  open  by 
the  frequency  of  the  spirits,  shut  of  them- 
selves ;  thus  the  nerves,  wanting  a  new  sup- 
ply of  spirits,  become  lax,  and  unfit  to  con- 
vey any  impression  to  the  brain.  All  this, 
however,  is  explaining  a  very  great  obscurity 
by  somewhat  more  obscure;  leaving,  there- 
fore, those  spirits  to  open  and  shut  the  en- 
trances to  the  brain,  let  us  be  contented  witli 
simply  enumerating  the  eflects  of  sleep  upon 
the  human  constitution. 

In  sleep,  the  whole  nervous  frame  is  re- 
laxed, while  the  heart  and  the  lungs  setm 
more  forcibly  exerted.'     This  fuller  circula. 


1  Hobault, 

a  The  causes  of  excitation  to  which  our  organs  are 
exposed,  during  waking,  tend  to  increase  progressively 
their  action:  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  ior  instance. 
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lion  produces  also  a  swelling  of  the  muscles, 
as  they  always  find  who  sleep  with  ligatures 
on  any  part  of  their  body.  This  increased 
circulation  also,  may  be  considered  as  a  kind 


are  much  more  firequent  in  the  eTentng  than  In  the 
morning,  and  this  motion,  gradually  accelerated,  would 
soon  be  carried  to  a  degree  of  activity  incompatible 
with  the  continuance  of  life,  did  not  sleep  daily  tem- 
per this  energy,  and  bring  it  down  to  its  due  mea- 
sure. Fever  is  occasioned  by  long  continued  want  of 
sleep,  and  in  all  acute  diseases,  the  exacerbation  comes 
on  towards  evening,  the  night's  sleep  abates  again  the 
high  excitation  of  power:  but  this  state  of  the  animal 
economy,  so  salutary  and  so  desirable  in  all  sthenic  af- 
fections, is  more  injurious  than  useful  in  diseases,  ccn- 
sisting  chiefly  in  extreme  debility.  Adynamy  shows 
itself,  almost  always,  in  Che  morning,  in  putrid  fevers; 
and  petechias,  a  symptom  of  extreme  weakness,  break 
out  during  sleep.  This  state  is,  likewise,  favourable  to 
the  coming  on  and  to  the  progress  of  gangrene,  and 
this  is  a  piUhological  fact  well  ascertained.  In  all  the 
cases  mentioned,  sleep  does  not  improve  the  condition 
of  the  patients;  a  thing  easy  to  conceive,  since  it  only 
■dds  to  accidental  debility,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  the  disease,  weakness-  which  is  also  its  principal  chai^ 
acteristic. 

Sleep,  that  momentary  interruption  in  the  communi- 
cation of  the  senses  with  outward  objects,  may  be  defined 
the  repose  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion. During  sleep,  the  inward  or  assimilating  func- 
tions are  going  on:  digestion,  absorption,  circulation, 
respiration,  secretion,  nutrition,  are  carried  on;  some,  as 
absorption  and  nutrition,  with  more  energy  than  during 
waking,  whilst  others  are  evidently  slackened.  During 
sleep,  the  pulse  is  slower  snd  weaker,  inspiration  is  less 
frequent,  insensible  perspiration,  urine,  and  all  other 
humours  derived  from  the  blood,  are  separated  in  smaller 
quantity.  Absorption  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  active: 
hence  the  danger  of  falling  asleep  in  the  midst  of  a  noxi- 
ous air.  It  is  known  that  the  marshy  effluvia,  which 
make  the  Campagna  di  Roma  so  unhealthy,  bring  on, 
almost  inevitably,  intermittent  fevers,  when  the  night  is 
passed  there,  whilst  travellers,  who  go  U*>^Nigh  without 
stopping,  are  not  afiected  by  it. 

Sleep  is  a  state  essentially  diflerent  from  death,  to 
which  some  authors  have  erroneously  likened  it  It 
merely  suspends  that  portion  of  life,  which  serves  to 
keep  up  with  outward  objects  an  intercourse  necessary  to 
our  existence.  One  may  say  that  sleep  and  waking  call 
each  other,  and  are  of  mutual  necessity.  The  organs  of 
sense  and  motion,  weary  of  acting,  rest ;  but  there  are 
many  circumstances  favouring  &is  cessation  of  their 
activity.  A  continual  excitation  of  the  organs  of  sense 
woukl  keep  them  continually  awake ;  the  removal  of  the 
material  causes  of  our  sensations  tends,  therefore,  to 
plunge  lis  into  the  arms  of  sleep;  wherefore  we  indulge 
in  It  more  voluptuously  in  the  gloom  and  the  stillness  of 
night.  Our  organs  fiJI  asleep  one  after  the  other;  the 
smell,  the  taste,  and  the  sight  are  already  at  rest,  when 
the  hearing  and  the  touch  still  send  up  hint  impressions. 
The  perceptions,  awhile  confused,  in  the  end  disappear: 
the  internal  senses  cease  acting ;  as  well  as  the  muscles 
allotted  to  voluntary  motion,  whose  action  is  entirely 
subject  to  that  of  the  brain. 

Sleep  is  a  state,  if  not  altogether  passive,  in  which, 
at  least,  the  activity  of  most  of  the  (Hrgans  is  remarkably 
diminished,  and  that  of  some  of  them  completely  sus- 
pended. It  is  erroneously,  then,  that  some  authors  have 
viewed  .it  as  an  active  phenomenon,  and  a  function  of 
the  li  ving  economy :  it  is  only  a  mode  or  manner  of  being. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  they  have  maintained,  that  to  sleep 
required  some  measure  of  strength.     Excessive  fatigue 


of  eiercise,  which  is  continued  through  the 
frame ;  and  by  this,  the  perspiration  becomes 
more  copious,  although  the  appetite  for  food 
is  entirely  taken  away.     Too  much  sleep  dulls 


binders  sleep,  merely  by  a  sense  of  pain  in  all  the 
des,  a  pain  that  excites  anew  the  action  of  the 
which  it  keeps  awake,  till  it  is  itself  overpowered  by 
sleep. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  diow  the  proxinale  cause  ef 
sleep.  Some  have  said  that  it  depends  on  the  ooUapee 
of  the  lamina  of  the  cerebellum,  which,  as  they  ooo- 
ceive,  are  in  a  state  of  erection  during  waking:  and 
they  argue  from  the  experiment  in  which  by  cempra- 
sing  the  cerebellum  of  a  living  animal,  sleep  Is  imme- 
diately brought  on.  This  sleep,  like  that  produced  by 
compression  of  any  other  part  of  the  cerebral  maa,  isrealJy 
a  state  of  disease ;  and  no  more  natural  than  apoplexy. 
Others,  conceiving  sleep,  no  doubt,  analogous  to  this  at 
fection,  ascribe  it  to  the  collection  of  humours  upon  the 
brain,  during  waking.  This  organ,  say  th^,  compns- 
sod  by  the  blood  which  obstructs  its  vessels,  hUa  Into  a 
state  of  real  stupor.  An  opinion  as  unsupported  as  the 
other.  As  long  as  the  humours  flow  in  abundance  to- 
wards the  brain,  they  keep  up  in  it  an  excitement  which 
is  altogether  unfavourable  to  sleep.  Do  we  not  know, 
that  it  is  enough  that  the  brain  be  strongly  oocopied  by 
its  thoughts,  or  vividly  aflected,  in  any  way,  to  repel 
sleep?  Coflee,  spirituous  liquors,  in  small  quantities, 
will  produce  sleeplessness,  by  exciting  the  force  of  cir- 
culation, and  determining  towards  the  brain,  a  more 
considerable  afflux  of  blo^.  All,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  may  divert  this  fluid  Umards  another  organ,  as 
copious  bleedings,  pedilnvium,  purges,  dtgeation»  copu- 
lation, severe  cold,  or  whatever  diminishes  the  ftroe 
with  which  it  is  driven  towards  it,  as  fnebristion,  gene- 
ral debility,  tends  powerfuUy  to  promote  sleep.  In  b'ke 
manner,  is  it  observed,  that  while  it  lasts,  the  cerebrsl 
mass  collapses ;  a  sign  that  the  flow  of  blood  into  it  is 
remarkably  lessened. 

The  organs  of  the  senses,  laid  asleep,  in  successioo, 
awake  in  the  same  manner.  Sounds  and  light  produce 
impressions,  confused  at  first,  on  the  eyes  and  ears;  in 
a  little  time,  these  sensations  grow  distinct;  we  smell, 
we  taste,  we  judge  of  bodies  ^  the  touch.  The  organs 
of  motion  prepare  for  entering  into  action,  and  begin  to 
act,  at  the  direction  of  the  will.  The  causes  of  waidng 
operate  by  determining  a  greater  flow  of  Uood  into  the 
brain:  they  include  all  that  can  afftct  the  senses,  as  the 
return  of  light  and  of  noise  with  the  rising  of  the  sun;  at 
times,  they  act  within  us.  Thus,  urine,  fecal  matter, 
other  fluids  accumulated  in  their  reservoirs,  irritate 
them,  and  send  up,  towards  the  brain,  an  agitatioo 
which  assists  in  dispelling  slumber.  Habit  too,  arts 
upon  this  phenomenon,  as  on  all  those  ctf  the  nervous 
and  sensitive  system,  with  most  remarkable  influence. 
There  are  many  that  sleep  soundly  amidst  noises  which, 
at  first  kept  them  painfully  awake.  Whatever  need  he 
may  have  of  longer  repose,  a  man  that  has  fixed  the 
daily  hour  of  his  awaking,  will  awake  every  morning  to 
his  hour.  It  is  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
It  is  enough  to  will  it  strongly,  and  vre  can  awake  at 
any  hour  we  choose. 

Although  sleep  implies  the  perfect  repose  nf  the  or- 
gans of  sensation  and  of  motion,  some  of  these  organs 
persist  in  their  activity ;  which  obliges  us  to  acknowledge 
intermediate  states  between  sleep  and  waking,  rMl 
mixed  situations,  which  belong,  more  or  less,  to  one  or 
to  the  other.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  imagi- 
nation reproduces,  in  the  brain,  sensations  it  has  for- 
merly known,  the  intellect  works,  associates  and  com- 
bines ideas,  often  discordant,  and  sometimes  nstund, 
brings  forth  monsters,  horriblo,  or  fantastic  or  ridicu- 
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the  apprehension,  weakens  the  memory,  and 
unfits  the  body  for  labour.  On  the  contrary, 
sleep  too  much  abridged ,  emaciates  the  frame 
produces  melancholy,  and  consumes  tlie  con- 
stitution. It  requires  some  care,  therefore,  to 
regulate  the  quantity  of  sleep,  and  just  to 
take  as  mudi  as  will  completely  restore  nature, 
without  oppressing  it  The  poor,  as  Otway 
aays,  sleep  little ;  forced  by  their  situation,  to 
lengthen  out  their  labour  to  their  necessities, 
they  have  but  a  short  interval  for  this  pleasing 
refreshment ;  and  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  bodily  labour  demands  a  less  quantity  of 
sleep  than  mental.  Labourers  and  artizans 
are  generally  satisfied  with  about  seven  hours; 
bat  I  have  known  some  scholars  who  usually 
slept 'nine,  and  perceived  their  faculties  no 
way  impaired  by  oversleeping. 

The  famous  Philip  Barrettiere,  who  was 
considered  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  was  known  to  aleep  regularly 
twelve  hours  in  the  twenty-four ;  the  extreme 
activity  of  his  mind,  when  awake,  in  some 
measure  called  for  an  adequate  alternation  of 
repose :  and,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  when 
students  stint  themselves  in  this  particular, 
tbey  lessen  the  waking  powers  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  weaken  its  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions.    Animals  that  seldom  think,  as  was 
said,  can  very  easily  dispense  with  sleep ;  and 
of  men,  such  afl  think  least,  will,  very  pro- 
bably, be  satisfied  with  the  smallest  share. 
A  life  of  study,  it  is  well  known,  unfits  the 
body  for  receiving  this  gentle  refreshment ; 
the  approaches  of  sleep  are  driven  off  by 
thinking:  when  therefore,  it  comes  at  last, 
we  should  not  be  too  ready  to  interrupt  its 
continuance. 

Sleep  is  indeed,  to  some,  tt  very  agreeable 
period  of  their  existence :  and  it  has  been  a 
questbn  in  the  schools,  Which  was  most 
happy,  the  man  who  was  a  beggar  by  night, 
and  a  king  by  day ;  or  he  who  was  a  beggar 
by  day,  and  a  king  by  night?  It  is  given 
in  favour  of  the  nightly  monarch,  bv  him  who 
first  started  the  question :  "  For  the  dream," 
says  he,  "  gives  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 


Vxb;  nisH  joy,  iiope,  srief,  surprize  or  terror;  and  all 
dM0  bades,  all  these  emoUons  are  recoUected  more  or 
les  distioetly,  when  we  are  again  awake,  to  as  to  allow 
no  doQbt  bat  that  the  brain  has  been  really  in  action, 
Coring  the  repoM  of  the  origans  of  sense  and  emotion. 
Dnamt  is  the  name  given  to  these  phenomena.  Some- 
times we  speak  in  sleeps  and  this  brings  us  a  little 
nesrcr  to  the  state  of  waking,  since  to  the  action  of  the 
bnio  Is  added  that  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Finally, 
iH  the  relative  ftinctiona  are  capable  of  action,  except- 
ing the  outward  senses.  The  hrahi  acts,  and  deter- 
mines the  action  of  the  organs  of  motion  or  speech, 
tnlj  in  consequence  of  former  impressions;  and  this 
•tats,  which  diflers  from  wtking  only  by  the  inaction 
flf  the  senses.  Is  called  tmmuaithuUim. — RicierantTt 


dignity,  without  its  attendant  inconveniences; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king,  who  sup- 
poses himself  degraded,  feels  all  the  misery 
of  his  fallen  fortune,  without  trying  to  find 
the  comforts  of  his  humble  situation.  Thus, 
by  day,  both  states  have  their  peculiar  dis- 
tresses: but,  by  night,  the  exalted  begear  is 
perfectly  blessed,  and  the  king  completely 
miserable."  All  this,  however,  is  rather 
fanciful  than  just;  the  pleasure  dreams  can 
give  us,  seldom  reaches  to  our  waking  pitch 
of  happiness :  the  mind  often,  in  the  midst 
of  its  highest  visionary  satisfactions,  demands 
of  itself,  whether  it  does  not  owe  them  to  a 
dream ;  and  frequently  awakes  with  the  re- 

But  it  is  seldom,  except  in  cases  of  the 
highest  delight,  or  the  most  extreme  uneasi- 
ness, that  the  mind  has  power  thus  to  disen- 
gage itself  fnim  the  dominion  of  fancy.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations,  it  sub- 
mits to  those  numberless  fantastic  images  that 
succeed  each  other,  and  which,  like  many  of 
our  waking  thoughts,  are  generally  forgotten. 
Of  these,  however,  if  any,  by  their  oddity, 
or  their  continuance,  affect  us  strongly,  they 
are  then  remembered ;  and  there  have  been 
some  who  felt  their  impressions  so  strongly, 
as  to  mistake  them  for  realities,  and  to  rank 
them  among  the  past  actions  of  their  lives. 

There  are  others  upon  whom  dreams  seem 
to  have  a  very  different  effect ;  and  who,  with- 
out  seeming  to  remember  their  impressions 
the  next  morning,  have  yet  shown,  by  their 
actions  during  sleep,  that  they  were  very 
powerfully  impelled  by  their  dominion.  We 
have  numberless  instances  of  such  persons 
who,  while  asleep,  have  performed  many  of 
the  ordinary  duties  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  when  waking ;  and,  with  a  ridi- 
culous industry,  have  completed  by  night, 
what  they  failed  doing  by  day  ^     We  are 

'  The  newspapers  lately  gave  an  account  of  a  servant 
girl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  who,  having  been 
one  evening  desired  to  prepare  a  baking  of  cakes  early 
next  morning,  arose  in  the  night,  brought  water,  of 
which  there  happened  to  be  ncme  in  the  house,  from  the 
canal,  whence  it  was  commonly  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
&mily,  baked  a  large  farl,  placed  It  upon  the  girdle, 
which  she  adjusted  properly  over  the  grate,  but  over- 
looked the  necessity  of  lighting  the  fire.  AM  this  she 
discovered  next  morning  when  she  awoke.  A  relation 
is  given  by  Henricus  ab  Heeres,  in  his  Medical  O&nr- 
vatunut  of  a  student  whose  poetical  talent  was  more 
lively  at  such  times  than  when  awake.  This  young  man 
cudgelled  his  brains  sometimes  the  whole  day,  in  making 
verses,  correcting  and  blotting  them  out  again ;  and,  not 
being  able  to  please  himself,  was  forced  to  leave  many 
gaps  till  a  more  lucky  sitting.  Sometimes,  sfter  leaving 
his  compositions  in  this  imperfect  state,  he  would  rise 
in  the  night,  open  his  desk,  fall  to  writing,  fill  up  the 
chasms,  read  aloud  what  he  had  written,  laugh  heartily 
at  what  pleased  him,  and  call  his  chamber-fellow  to  do 
the  like,  and  yet  all  this  while  he  was  fast  asleep:  then 
putting  off  his  shoes  and  clothes,  shutting  his  desk,  and 
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told,  in  the  German  Epbemerides,  of  a  joung 
student,  who  being  enjoined  a  severe  exercise 
bv  bis  tutor,  went  to  bed,  despairing  of  accom- 
plisbing  it.  The  next  morning  awaking,  to 
his  great  surprise,  be  found  me  task  fairly 
written  out,  and  finished  in  bis  own  hand- 
writing. 

He  was  at  first,  as  the  account  has  it,  in- 
doced  to  ascribe  this  strange  production  to  the 
operations  of  an  infernal  agent ;  but  his  tutor, 
willing  to  examine  the  affair  to  the  bottom, 
set  him  another  exercise,  still  more  severe  than 
the  former,  and  took  precautions  to  observe  his 
conduct  the  whole  night  Tlie  young  gentle- 
man, upon  being  so  severely  tasked,  feit  the 
same  inquietude  that  he  had  done  on  the  for- 
mer occasion ;  went  to  bed  gloomy  and  pen- 
sive, pondering  on  the  next  day's  duty,  and, 
after  some  time,  fell  asleep.  But  shortly  after, 
his  tutor,  who  continued  to  observe  him  from 
a  place  that  was  concealed,  was  surprised  to 
see  him  get  up,  and  very  deliberately  go  to 
the  table ;  where  be  took  out  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  drew  himself  a  chair,  and  sat  very 
methodically  to  thinking :  it  seems,  that  his 
being  asleep,  only  served  to  strengthen  the 
powers  of  bis  imagination  ;  for  he  very  quick- 
ly and  easily  went  through  the  task  assigned 
him ;  put  his  chair  aside,  and  then  returned 
to  bed  to  take  out  the  rest  of  bis  nap.  What 
credit  we  are  to  give  to  this  account,  I  will 
not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  this  may  be 
said,  that  the  book  from  whence  it  was  taken, 
has  some  good  marks  of  veracity ;  for  it  is 
very  learned,  and  very  dull ;  and  is  written 
in  a  country  noted,  if  not  for  truth,  at  least 
(or  want  of  invention. 

The  ridiculous  story  of  Arlotto  is  well 
known,  who  has  had  a  volume  written,  con- 
taining a  narrative  of  the  actions  of  bis  life, 
not  one  of  which  was  performed  while  he  was 
awake.     He  was  an  Italian  Franciscan  friar, 

laying  his  papers  aside,  he  went  to  bed  again,  and  slept 
till  he  was  called  up,  utterly  ignorant  of  what  he  had 
written,  said,  or  done  in  the  night  time.  In  the  morn 
ing,  returning  to  his  studies,  and  finding  the  blanks  in 
his  verses  filled  up  with  his  own  hand,  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  it  was  done  by  man  or  some  evil  geniua 
and  was  in  great  perplexity,  till  his  fellow-students  set 
his  mind  at  rest  by  a  recital  of  his  behaviour  during  bis 
sleep.  Some  time  ^er,  he  left  the  schools,  and  betak- 
ing himself  to  a  virtuous  wife,  was  haunted  by  the  same 
infirmity,  would  rise  in  the  night,  take  the  child  out  of 
the  cradle,  walk  about  the  house  with  it,  and  answer  any 
question  truly  that  his  wife  then  propounded  to  him, 
which  he  would  not  do  at  other  times.  About  the  ftur- 
tteth  year  of  his  age,  and  to  his  great  satisfaction,  this 
custom  left  him,  unless  he  had  drunk  hard  overnight. 
His  wife  and  whole  family,  that  had  seen  him  walking, 
reading,  and  writing,  being  desired  to  observe  it,  afikm- 
ed  that  he  spoke  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  awake, 
and  that  his  eyes  were  open  all  the  time,  of  which  ho 
was  wholly  ignorant,  and  sincerely  protested  he  saw  not 
at  all,  and  remembered  nothing  of  what  they  said  he 
had  done. 


extremely  rigid  in  his  manners,  and  remarka. 
bly  devout  and  learned  in  his  daily  eon  versa, 
tioo.      By  night,  however,  and  damg  fait 
sleep,  he  played  a  very  different  ebaraeter 
from  what  he  did  by  day,  and  was  often  de- 
tected in  very  atrocious  eriiBce.     He  was  it 
one  time  detected  in  actually  attempdDg  a 
rape,  and  did  not  awake  till  the  next  mern- 
ing,  when  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself  in 
the  hands  of  justice.     His  brothers  of  the  con- 
vent often  watdied  him  while  he  vrenl  very 
deliberately  into  the  chapel,  and  there  at- 
tempted' to  commit  sacrilege.     They  eome- 
times  permitted  him  to  carry  the  chalice  and 
the  vestments  away  into  his  own  diandier, 
and  the  next  morning  amused  tbemaelves  at 
the  poor  man's  consternation  for  what  he  hid 
done.     But  of  all  his  sleeping  transgressions, 
that  was  the  most  ridiculous,  in  which  he  waf 
called  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  a  person  departed 
Arlotto,  after  having  devoutly  performed  bis 
duty,  retired  to  a  chamber  which  was  shown 
him,  to  rest;  but  there  he  had  no  sooner  falleo 
asleep,  than  he  began  to  reflect  that  the  dead 
body  bad  got  a  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingeis, 
which  might  be  useful  to  him:  accordingly, 
with  a  pious  resolution  of  stealing  it,  he  went 
down,  undressed  as  he  was,  into  a  room  fall 
of  women,  and,  with  great  composure,  endea- 
voured to  seize  the  ring.     The  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  taken  before  the  inquisition 
for  witchcraft;  and  the  poor  creature  had  like 
to  have  been   condemned,  till   his  pecohsr 
character  accidentally  came   to  be  known; 
however,  he  was  ordered  to  remain  ibr  the 
rest  of  life  in  his  own  convent,  and  on  no  ac- 
count whatsoever  to  stir  abroad. 

What  are  we  to  say  to  such  actions  u 
these  ?  or  how  account  for  this  operation  of  the 
mind  in  dreaming?  It  should  seem  that  the 
imagination,  by  day,  as  well  as  by  night,  ic 
always  employed;  and  that  often  against  onr 
wills,  it  intrudes,  where  it  is  least  commanded 
or  desired.  While  awake,  and  in  health, 
this  busy  principle  cannot  much  delude  us:  it 
may  build  castles  in  the  air,  and  raise  a  thou- 
sand phantoms  before  us;  but  we  have  every 
one  of  the  senses  alive  to  bear  testimony  to 
its  falsehood.  Our  eyes  show  us  that  the 
prospect  is  not  present;  our  hearing  and  our 
touch  depose  against  its  reality;  and  our  taste 
and  smelling  are  equally  vigilant  in  detecting 
the  imposture.  Reason,  therefore,  at  once 
gives  judgment  upon  the  cause,  and  the  va- 
grant intruder,  Imagination,  is  imprisoned, 
or  banished  from  the  mind.  But  in  sleep  it 
is  otherwise;  having,  as  much  as  possible,  put 
our  senses  from  their  duty,  having  closed  the 
eyes  from  seeing,  and  the  ears,  taste,  and 
smelling,  from  their  peculiar  functions,  tnd 
having  diminished  even  the  touch  itself,  by 
all  the  arts  of  softness,  the  imagination  is  then 
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left  Id  riot  at  large,  and  to  lead  the  onder- 
staading  witlioot  an  oppoier.  Every  ineur- 
mt  idea  then  becomes  a  reality ;  and  the 
mind,  not  having  one  power  that  can  prove 
the  illusion,  takei  them  for  truths.  As  in 
madness,  the  senses,  from  stroggling  with  the 
imagination^  are  at  length  forced  to  submit; 
so,  in  sleep,  they  seem  for  a  while  soothed 
into  the  like  submissicm:  the  smallest  violence 
rxerted  upon  any  one  of  them,  however , 
rouses  all  the  rest  in  their  mutual  defence; 
and  the  imagination,  that  had  for  a  while  told 
its  tlwosand  falsehoods,  is  totally  driven  away, 
or  only  permitted  to  pass  under  the  custody 
of  soch  as  are  every  moment  ready  to  detect 
its  imposition. 


CHAP.  VII. 


or  sBfturo. 


'*  HAvn^s  mentioned  the  sensef  as  correct- 
ing the  errors  of  the  imagination,  and,  as 
fiBTcing  it,  in  some  measure,  to  bring  us  just 
inionBation,  it  will  naturally  follow,  that  we 
ibottld  examine  the  nature  of  those  senses 
themselves:  we  shall  dius  be  enabled  to  see 
how  far  they  also  impose  on  us,  and  how  far 
they  contribute  to  correct  each  other.  Let  it 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  this  we  are  nei. 
^  K^^g  ^  treatise  of  optics  or  phonics,  but 
a  history  of  oar  own  perceptions:  and  to  those 
we  chidSy  confine  ourselves." 

The  9yes '  very  soon  begin  to  be  formed  in 

>  Thii  cluptor  it  taken  from  Mr  Bufltei.  1  belieTB 
tU  retder  wQl  readily  exouee  any  apology;  and,  pcrfaape, 
n»X  wish  that  I  bad  taken  this  liberty  much  mora  fr»- 
qoentij.  What  I  add  is  marked,  as  in  a  former  in- 
Amm,  with  inverted  commasw— iVefo  by  Ooldsmith, 

*Tiie  ay  Mare  so  placed  as  to  eommand  a  great  extent 
<f  objedt  at  oDoe,  and  are  enclosed  la  two  osseous  eavi- 
^  known  bj  the  name  of  orbits.  Tlie  base  of  these 
ciTities  is  fbnrardi,  and  shaped  obliquely  outwards ;  ao 
^  their  outward  side  not  being  so  long  as  the  others, 
t^  Ul  of  the  eye  supported,  on  that  side,  only  by  soft 
I*>^  Bay  be  dlrsetod  outwuds  and  take  cognixanoe  of 
«l«eeU  plaoed  to  a  side,  witbeui  ita  being  necessaiy,  at 
the  iame  time,  te  turn  the  head.  In  proportion  as  we 
<i<scend  from  man  in  the  scale  of  animated  beings,  the 
^^'^  of  the  base  of  the  orbits  becomes  more  and  more 
^<|as;  the  eyes  cetse  to  be  directed  forward,  in  short, 
f^citenal  aide  of  the  socket  dlsappcais,  and  the  sight 
H  cntirtlj  dirocted  outward,  and  as  the  pbysiogDomy 
deriva  its  principal  character  from  the  eyes,  its  expres- 
sion is  absolutely  changed.  In  certain  animals  rery 
^  in  nmning,  soch  as  the  hare,  the  lateral  situation 
wtbeorgMsof  YislOB,  prerents  the  animals  from  see* 
iof  onaU  ofeJecU,  placed  directly  before  them,  benoe 
^  saimals,  when  closely  puraued,  are  so  easily  caught 
i»  the  snares  which  are  laid  for  them. 

Tbe  organ  of  sight  consists  of  three  essentislly  distinct 
P**^  lihe  one  set  intended  to  protect  the  eyeball,  to 
"°**B  it,  at  tfanes,  from  the  Influence  of  light,  and  to 
B'lJot^n  it  ill  the  conditions  neoessaiy  to  the  exerrise 


the  human  embryo,  and  in  the  chicken  also. 
Of  ail  the  parts  which  the  animal  has  double, 
the  eyes  are  produced  the  soonest,  and  appear 
the  most  prominent     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 

of  its  frinctioos ;  these  parts  are  the  eye>brow8,  the  eye- 
lids, and  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  and  they  senre  as 
appendages  of  the  organ.  The  eye-ball  itself  contains 
two  parts  answering  rtry  dilTerent  purposes;  the  one, 
formed  by  nearly  the  whole  globe.  Is  a  rsal  optical  in- 
Btniment,  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  retina,  and 
destined  to  produce  on  the  luminous  rays  those  changes 
wiiich  are  indispensable,  in  the  mechanism  of  vision ; 
the  other,  formed  by  the  medullary  espansfon  of  the  op- 
tic nerve,  is  the  immediate  organ  of  that  function.  It 
is  the  retina,  which  akme  Is  aflbeted  by  the  impresskm 
of  lighty  and  set  in  motion  by  the  contact  of  that  very 
subtle  fluid.  This  impression  is  transmitted  to  the  cere- 
bral organ,  by  the  optic  nerve,  the  expansion  of  which 
forms  the  retina. 

The  more  or  less  dark  colour  of  the  hairs  of  the  eye- 
brows, renders  that  prqjection  very  well  adapted  to  di- 
minish the  eflect  of  too  virid  a  light,  by  abeoibing  a  part 
of  its  rays.  The  eye>brews  answer  this  purpose,  the 
more  completely,  from  being  more  projecting,  aod  from 
the  darker  colour  of  the  hairs  which  cover  them ;  hence 
we  depress  the  eye-brows,  by  knitting  them  traversely, 
in  passing  from  the  dark,  into  a  place  stron^y  iUumin- 
ated,  which  causes  an  mieasy  sensation  to  the  organ  of 
sight.  Hence,  likewise,  the  custom  that  prevails  with 
some  southern  nations,  whose  eye-brows  are  shaded  by 
thicker  and  darker  hairs,  to  blacken  them,  that  they 
may  stiU  better  answer  the  pnrpoae  far  whidi  they  are 
intended. 

The  ey^-llds  are  two  movable  curtains,  placed  before 
the  eyes  which  they  alternately  cover  and  uncover.  It 
was  requisite  that  they  should  be  on  the  stretch  and  yet 
capaUe  of  free  motion;  now,  both  theee  ends  are  ob- 
tained by  the  tarsal  cartihges,  whkh  are  sitoated  alonn 
the  whole  of  their  free  edges  and  of  the  rousclee  which 
enter  into  their  structure.  The  cellular  tissue,  which 
unites  the  thin  and  delicate  skin  of  the  eye-lids  to  the 
raosculaf  fibres,  contains.  Instead  of  a  consistent  fot, 
which  would  have  impeded  Its  motion,  a  gelatinous 
lymph  which,  when  in  excess,  constitutes  ONlema  of  the 
eye-lids.  The  tissue  of  the  eye-lids  is  not  absolutely 
opaque,  since,  even  when  stroncly  drawn  together,  and 
completely  covering  the  globe  or  the  eye,  one  may  still 
discern  through  their  texture,  light  from  darkness.  On 
that  account,  light  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  awakening,  and  It  is  of  consequence  to  keep 
in  the  dark,  patients  fatigued  by  want  of  sleep. 

The  principal  use  of  the  eye-lids  is  to  shade  the  eyes 
from  the  continual  impression  of  light.  Like  all  the 
other  organs,  the  eyes  raqsdre  to  recruit  themseWes  by 
repose;  and  they  had  not  been  able  to  eiyoy  it,  If  the  in- 
cessant impression  of  the  luminous  rays  had  continually 
excited  their  sensibility.  The  removal  of  the  eye-lids 
is  attended  with  loss  of  sleep.  The  fluids  are  detei^ 
mined  to  the  aflected  organ  which  suflers  from  incessant 
irritation.  The  eyes  inflame,  the  inflammation  spreads 
towards  the  brain,  and  the  patient  expires  In  the  moot 
dreadful  agony.  Thanks  to  an  advanced  state  of  civili- 
sation, these  barbarous  tortures  hare  long  been  abolished; 
but  what  happens,  when  from  ectropium  of  one  or  other 
of  the  eye-lids,  a  smsil  portion  of  the  sclerotic  coat  or 
cornea  remains  uncorered,  proves  the  Indispensable  && 
cessity  nf  those  parts.  The  spot  exposed  to  the  con* 
tinued  action  of  the  air  and  of  the  light*  becomes  irri- 
tated  and  inflamed,  and  there  comes  oo  an  ophthalmia, 
which  can  be  cured  only,  by  bringing  together,  Yy 
means  of  a  surgical  operation,  the  dirided  edges  of  the 
opening  which  is  the  cause  of  the  afiection.  From  the 
mot'able  edges  of  both  eye-lids,  there  arise  short  cursed 
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Ill  viviparous  auimals,  and  particularly  in 
man,  they  are  not  so  large  in  proportion,  at 
first,  as  iu  the  oviparous  Linds ;  nevertheless, 
they  are  more  speedily  developed,  when  they 
be^iti  to  appear,  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  the  same  with  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing;  the  little  bones  that  compose  the  internal 
parts  of  the  ear  are  entirely  formed  before  the 
other  bones,  though  much  larger,  have  ac- 
quired any  part  of  their  growth  or  solidity. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  are  furnished  with  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  nerves,  are  the  first  in  forming.  Thus 
the  brain  and  the  spinal-marrow,  are  the  first 
seen  begun  in  the  embryo;  and,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said,  that  wherever  the  nerves  go, 
or  send  their  branches  in  great  numbers,  there 
the  parts  are  soonest  begun,  and  the  most 
completely  finished. 

If  we  examine  the  eyes  of  a  child  some 
hours,  or  even  some  days  after  its  birth,  it  will 
be  easily  discerned  that  it  as  yet  makes  no  use 
of  them.  The  humour  of  the  organ  not  hav. 
ing  acquired  a  sufficient  consistence,  the  rays 
of  light  strike  but  confusedly  upon  the  retina, 
or  expansion  of  nerves  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
It  is  not  till  about  a  month  after  they  are  born, 
that  children  fix  them  upon  objects;  for,  be- 
fore that  time,  they  turn  them  indiscriminate- 
ly everywhere,  without  appearing  to  be  affect- 
ed by  any.  At  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  they 
plainly  discover  a  choice  in  the  objects  of  their 
attention;  they  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  most 
brilliant  colours,  and  seem  peculiarly  desirous 
of  turning  them  towards  the  light.  Hitherto, 
however,  they  only  seem  to  fortify  the  organ 
for  seeing  distinctly;  but  .they  have  still  many 
illusions  to  correct 

The  first  great  error  in  vision  is,  that  the 
eye  inverts  every  object:  and  it  in  reality  ap- 
pears to  the  child,  until  the  touch  has  served 
to  undeceive  it,  turned  upside  down.  A  se- 
cond error  in  vision  is,  that  every  object  ap- 
pears double.     The  same  object  forms  itself 

hairs,  of  the  nine  colour  «s  those  of  the  eye-brows;  they 
are  called  ejre-lashes,  and  are  intended  to  prevent  insects, 
or  other  very  light  substances,  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere, irom  getting  between  the  eye-ball  and  the  eye- 
lids. 

The  anterior  part  of  the  eye,  thus  defended  against 
external  iiyuries,  is  continually  moistened  by  the  tears. 
The  organ  which  secretes  this  fluid,  is  a  small  gland 
situated  in  a  deoression  at  the  anterior  and  external 
part  of  the  u'ch  of  the  orbit,  imbedded  in  fat,  and  sup- 
plied with  vessels  and  nerves  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
and  pouring  the  fluid  it  secretes,  by  means  of  seven  or 
eight  ducts  which  open  on  the  internal  surft^e  of  the 
upper  eye-lid,  by  capillary  orifices  directed  downward 
and  inward.  The  tears  are  a  muco-serous  fluid,  rather 
heavier  than  distilled  water,  saltish,  changing  to  a 
green  colour,  vegetable  blues,  and  containing  soda, 
muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  phosphate  of  soda  and  of  lime. — Richerand't  Phy- 
iioloffy. 


distinctly  upon  each  eye;  and  is  umseqaeoiiy 
seen  twice.  This  error,  alau,  can  onl  j  be  cor. 
reded  by  the  touch;  and  although,  in  reality, 
every  object  we  see  appears  inverted  and  dou- 
ble,  yet  the  judgment  and  habit  have  so  ofleo 
corrected  the  sense,  that  we  no  longer  sab- 
mit  to  its  imposition,  but  see  every  object  iu 
its  just  position,  the  very  instant  it  appears. 
Were  we  therefore,  deprived  of  feeling,  our 
eyes  would  not  only  misrepresent  the  situation, 
but  also  the  number,  of  all  things  around  oa 

To  convince  us  that  we  see  objects  inverted, 
we  have  only  to  observe  the  manner  in  whicb 
imaees  are  represented,  coming  through  a 
small  hole  in  a  darkened  room.  If  such  a 
small  hole  be  made  in  a  dark  room,  so  that  no 
Ugbt  can  come  in,  but  through  it,  all  the  ob* 
lects  without  will  be  painted  on  the  wall  be- 
hind, but  in  an  inverted  position,  their  head^ 
downwards.  For  as  all  the  rays  which  pass 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  object  without, 
cannot  enter  the  hole  in  the  same  extent  whicb 
they  had  in  leaving  the  object;  since,  if  so, 
they  would  require  the  aperture  to  be  as  largr 
as  the  object;  and,  as  each  part  and  every 
point  of  the  object  sends  fordi  the  image  ol 
itself  on  every  side,  and  the  rays  which  fono 
these  images  pass  from  all  points  of  the  ob- 
ject as  from  so  many  centres,  so  such  only  can 
pass  through  the  small  aperture  as  come  in 
opposite  directions.  Thus  the  little  aperture 
becomes  a  centre  Cor  the  entire  object;  through 
which  the  rays  from  the  upper  parts,  as  well 
as  from  the  lower  parts  of  it,  pass  in  converg- 
ing directions;  and  consequently,  they  most 
cross  each  other,  in  the  central  point,  and  thus 
paint  the  objects  behind,  upon  the  wall,  in  an 
inverted  position. 

It  is,  in  like  manner,  easy  to  conceive,  that 
we  see  all  objects  double,  whatever  our  pre- 
sent sensations  may  seem  to  tell  us  to  the  con- 
trary. For  to  convince  us  of  this,  we  have 
only  to  compare  the  situation  t>f  any  one  ob- 
ject on  shutting  one  eye,  and  then  compare 
the  same  situation  by  shutdn^  the  other.  If, 
for  instance,  we  hola  up  a  finger  and  shut  the 
right  eye,  we  shall  find  it  hide  a  certain  pan 
of  the  room;  if  again  re-shutting  the  other 
eve,  we  shall  find  that  part  of  the  room  visi- 
ble, and  the  finger  seeming  to  cover  a  part  of 
the  room  that  had  been  visible  before.  If  we 
open  both  eyes,  however,  the  part  covered  will 
appear  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes.  But 
the  truth  is,  we  see  the  object  our  finger  had 
covered,  one  image  of  it  to  the  right,  and  the 
other  to  the  left;  but,  from  habit,  suppose  that 
wo  see  but  ene  image  placed  between  both: 
our  sense  of  feeling  having  corrected  the  errora 
of  sight  And  thus,  also,  if  instead  of  two 
eyes,  we  had  two  hundred,  we  should,  at  first, 
fancy  the  objects  increased  in  proportion,  until 
one  sense  had  corrected  another. 
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"  The  baying  two  eyes  might  thus  be  said 
to  be  rather  an  inoonvenience  than  a  benefit; 
nnce  one  eye  would  answer  the  purposes  of 
sight  as  well,  and  be  less  liable  to  illusion. 
But  it  is  otherwise;  two  eyes  greatly  contri- 
bute, if  not  to  distinct,  at  least  to  extensive 
vision.  >  When  an  object  is  placed  at  a  mo- 
derate distance,  by  the  means  of  both  eyes 
we  see  a  larger  share  of  it  than  we  possibly 
could  with  one,  the  right  eye  seeing  a  greater 
portion  of  its  right  side,  and  the  left  eye  of  its 
corresponding  side.  Thus  both  eyes,  in  some 
measure,  see  round  the  object;  and  it  is  this 
that  gives  it,  in  nature,  that  bold  relievo,  or 
sirelling,  with  which  they  appear;  and  which 
no  paintings  how  exquisite  soever,  can  attain 
to.  The  painter  must  be  contented  with  shad, 
ing  on  a  flat  surface;  but  the  eyes,  in  observ- 
ing  nature,  do  not  behold  the  shading  only, 
but  a  part  of  the  figure  also,  that  lies  behind 
tiiofle  very  shadings  which  give  it  that  swell- 
ing which  painters  so  ardently  desire,  but  can 
never  fully  imitate. 

*'  There  is  another  defect,  which  either  of 
the  eyes  taken  singly  would  have,  but  which 
b  corrected,  by  having  the  organ  double.    In 
either  eye  there  is  a  point,  which  has  no  vision 
whatsoever;  so  that  if  one  of  them  only  is  em- 
ployed in  seeing,  there  is  a  part  of  the  object 
to  which  it  is  always  totally  blind.  This  is  that 
part  of  the  optic  nerve  where  its  vein  and  artery 
run;  which  being  insensible,  that  point  of  the 
object  that  is  painted  there  must  continue  un- 
Ken.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  only  to 
try  a  very  easy  experiment     If  we  take  three 
black  patches,  and  stick  them  upon  a  white 
wall,  about  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  each 
about  as  high  as  the  eye  that  is  to  observe 
them;  then  retiring  six  or  seven  feet  back,  and 
■hutting  one  eye,  by  trying  for  some  time, 
we  shall  find,  that  while  we  distinctly  behold 
the  black  spots  that  are  to  the  right  and  left, 
that  which  is  in  the  middle  remains  totally 
unseen.     Or,  in  other  words,  when  we  bring 
that  part  of  the  eye,  where  the  optic  artery 
rans,  to  fall  upon  the  object,  it  will  then  be- 
come invisible.      This  defect,  however,  in 
either  eye,  is  always  corrected  by  both,  since 
the  part  of  the  object  that  is  unseen  by  one, 
will  be  very  distinctly  perceived  by  the  other." 
Besides  the  former  defects,  wo  can  have  no 
idea  of  distances  from  the  sight  without  the 
help  of  touch.     Naturally  every  object  we 
*M  appears  to  be  within  our  eyes;  and  a  child, 
who  has  as  yet  made  bat  little  use  of  the  sense 
of  feeling,  must  suppose  that  every  thing  it 
<eea  makes  a  part  of  itself.     Such  objects  are 
wly  seen  more  or  less  bulky,  as  they  approach 
or  recede  from  its  eyes;  so  that  a  fly  that  is 
>iMr  will  appear  larger  than  an  ox  at  a  dis- 
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tance.  It  is  experience  alone  that  can  rectify 
this  mistake;  and  a  long  acquaintance  with 
the  real  size  of  every  object  quickly  assures 
us  of  the  distance  at  which  it  is  seen. — The 
last  man  in  a  file  of  soldiers  appears  in  reality 
much  less,  perhaps  ten  times  more  diminutive, 
than  the  man  next  to  us;  however,  we  do  not 
perceive  this  difference,  but  continue  to  think 
him  of  equal  stature;  for  the  numbers  we  have 
seen  thus  lessened  by  distance,  and  have 
found,  by  repeated  experience,  to  be  of  the 
natural  size  when  we  come  closer,  instantly 
correct  the  sense,  and  every  object  is  perceived 
with  nearly  its  natural  proportion.  But  it  is 
otherwise,  if  we  observe  objects  in  such  situ- 
ations  as  we  have  not  had  sufficient  experience 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  eye;  if,  for  instance, 
we  look  at  men  from  the  top  of  a  high  steeple, 
they,  in  that  case,  appear  very  much  dimin- 
ished, as  we  have  not  had  a  habit  of  correct- 
ing the  sense  in  that  position 

Although  a  small  degree  of  reflection  will 
serve  to  convince  us  of  the  truth  of  these  posi. 
tions,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  strengthen  tiiem 
by  an  authority  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
Mr  Cheselden  having  couched  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen for  a  cataract,  who  had  hitherto  been 
blind,  and  thus  at  once  having  restored  him 
to  sight,  curiously  marked  the  progress  of  his 
mind  upon  that  occasion.  This  youth,  though 
he  had  been  till  then  incapable  of  seeing,  yet 
was  not  totally  blind,  but  could  tell  day  from 
night,  as  persons  in  his  situation  always  may. 
He  could  also,  with  a  strong  light,  distinguish 
black  from  white,  and  either  from  the  vivid 
colour  of  scarlet:  however  he  saw  nothing  of 
the  form  of  bodies;  and  without  a  bright  light, 
not  even  colours  themselves.  He  was  at  first 
coached  only  in  one  of  his  eyes;  and  when  he 
saw  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so  far  from 
judging  of  distances,  that  he  supposed  his  eye 
touched  every  object  that  he  saw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  hands  might  be  said  to  feel 
them.  The  objects  that  were  most  agreeable 
to  him  were  such  as  were  of  plain  surfaces 
and  regular  figures:  though  he  could  as  yet 
make  no  judgment  whatever  of  their  different 
forms,  nor  give  a  reason  why  one  pleased  him 
more  than  another.  Although  he  could  form 
some  idea  of  colours  during  his  state  of  blind- 
ness, yet  that  was  not  sufficient  to  direct  him 
at  present;  and  he  could  scarcely  be  persuad- 
ed that  the  colours  ho  now  saw  were  the  same 
with  those  he  had  formerly  conceived  such 
erroneous  ideas  of.  He  delighted  most  in 
green;  but  black  objects,  as  if  giving  him  an 
idea  of  his  former  blindness,  Le  regarded  with 
horror.  He  had,  as  was  said,  no  idea  of  forms; 
and  was  unable  to  distinguish  one  object  from 
another,  though  ever  so  different  When 
those  things  were  shown  him,  which  he  had 
been  formerly  familiarized  to  by  his  feeling, 
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he  beheld  them  with  eamestneflB,  in  order  to 
remember  them  a  teoond  tine:  but  u  he  had 
too  many  to  recollect  at  once,  he  forcot  the 
greatest  number;  and  for  one  he  could  tell» 
after  seeing,  there  was  a  thousand  he  was 
totally  unacquainted  with.  He  was  yery 
much  surprised  to  find,  that  those  things 
and  persona  he  loved  best,  were  not  the  most 
beautiful  to  be  seen;  and  even  testified  dis* 
pleasure  in  not  finding  his  parents  so  hand- 
some as  he  oonceired  tiiem  to  be.  It  was 
near  two  monUis  before  he  oould  find  that  a 
picture  resembled  a  solid  body.  Till  then 
tie  only  considered  it  as  a  fiat  surface  vari- 
ously shadowed;  but  when  he  began  to  per- 
ceive  that  these  kind  of  shadings  actually 
represented  human  beings,  he  then  began 
to  examine,  by  his  touch  whether  they  had 
not  the  usual  qualities  of  such  bodies,  and 
was  ff  ready  surprised  to  find,  what  he  ex. 
pccted  a  very  unequal  surface,  to  be  smooth 
and  even,  lie  was  then  shown  a  miniature- 
picture  of  his  father,  which  was  contained 
in  his  modier's  watch-case,  and  he  readily 
pereeiyed  the  resemblance^  but  asked  with 
great  astonishment,  how  so  large  a  face  could 
be  contained  in  so  small  a  compass?  It 
seemed  as  strange  to  him,  as  if  a  bushel  was 
contained  in  a  pint  yesseh  At  first  he  could 
boar  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  light,  and 
he  saw  every  object  much  greater  than  the 
life;  but  in  proportion  as  he  saw  objects  that 
were  really  large,  he  seemed  to  think  the 
former  were  diminished;  and  although  he 
knew  the  chamber  where  he  was  contained 
in  the  house,  yet,  until  he  saw  the  latter,  he 
could  not  be  brought  to  conceive  how  a  house 
could  be  larger  than  a  chamber.  Before  the 
operation,  he  had  no  great  expectations  from 
the  pTsasures  he  should  receive  from  a  new 
sense;  he  was  only  excited  by  the  nopes  of 
being  able  to  read  and  write;  he  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  could  have  no  ereat  pleasure 
in  walking  in  the  garden  with  his  sight,  than 
he  had  without  it,  tor  he  walked  there  at  his 
ease,  and  was  acquainted  with  all  the  walks. 
He  remarked  also,  with  great  justice,  that  his 
former  blindness  gave  him  one  advantage  over 
the  rest  of  mankind,  which  was  that  of  being 
able  to  walk  in  the  night  with  confidence  and 
security.  But  when  he  began  to  make  use  of 
his  new  sense,  he  seemed  transported  beyond 
measure.  He  said,  that  every  object  was  a 
new  source  of  delight,  and  that  his  pleasure 
was  so  great  as  to  be  past  expression.  About 
a  year  sdfter,  he  was  brought  to  Epsom,  where 
there  was  a  very  fine  prospect,  with  which  he 
seemed  greatly  charmed;  and  he  called  the 
landscape  before  him  a  new  method  of  seeing. 
He  was  couched  in  the  other  eye,  a  year  after 
the  former,  and  the  operation  succeeded  equal- 
ly wolt:   when  he  saw  with  both  eyes,  he  said 


that  objects  appeared  to  him  twice  as  lai^e  as 
when  he  saw  but  with  one ;  however  he  did 
not  see  them  doubled,  or,  at  least,  he  showed 
no  marks  as  if  he  saw  them  sa  Mr  Chesel 
den  mentions  instances  of  many  more  that 
were  restored  to  sight  in  this  manner;  they  all 
seemed  to  concur  in  their  perceptions  with  tbii 
youth:  and  they  all  seemed  particularly  em- 
barused  in  learning  how  to  direct  their  eyes 
to  the  objects  they  wished  to  observe. 

In  diis  maimer  it  is  that  onr  feeling  cor- 
rects  the  sense  of  seeing,  and  that  objec4s 
which  appear  of  very  difierent  sizes  at  differ- 
ent distances,  are  all  reduced,  by  experience, 
to  their  natural  standard.  <'  But  not  the  feel- 
ing only,  but  also  the  colour  and  brigbtsen 
of  the  object,  oontiibatey  in  some  measure,  to 
assist  us  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  distances 
at  which  it  appears. '  Those  which  we  see 
roost  strongly  marked  with  light  and  shade, 
we  readily  know  to  be  nearer  than  those  on 
which  the  colours  are  more  faintly  spread,  and 
that,  in  some  measure,  take  a  part  of  their  hue 
from  the  air  between  us  and  them.  Bright 
objects  also  are  seen  at  a  greater  distance  than 
such  as  are  obscure,  and,  most  probably,  for 
this  reason,  that  being  less  similar  in  colour, 
to  the  air  wUch  interposes,  their  impressions 
are  less  e£bced  by  it,  and  they  continue  more 
distinctly  visible.  Thus  a  black  and  distaot 
object  is  not  seen  so  ftff  off  as  a  bright  and 
glittering  one,  and  a  fire  by  nicht  is  seen 
much  ferther  off  than  by  day." 

The  power  of  seeing  objects  ac  a  distance  is 
very  rerely  equal  in  both  eyes.  When  this 
inequality  is  in  any  great  degree,  the  person 
so  circumstanced  then  makes  use  only  of  one 
eye.  shutting  that  which  sees  the  least,  and 
employing  the  other  with  all  its  power.  And 
hence  proceeds  thai  awkward  look  which  is 
cnown  by  the  name  of  Urabkm, 

There  are  many  reasons  to  induce  as  to 
think  that  such  as  are  near-sighted  see  objects 
larger  than  other  persons;  and  yet  the  con- 
tra^ is  most  certainly  true,  for  they  see  them 
less.  Mr  Buffisn  informs  us  that  he  himself 
is  short-sighted,  and  that  his  left  eye  is  strong- 
er than  his  right  He  has  very  frequently 
experienced,  upon  locking  at  any  object,  such 
as  the  letters  of  a  book,  that  they  appear  less 
to  the  weakest  eye;  and  that  when  he  pkces 
the  book,  so  as  that  the  letters  appear  double, 
the  images  of  the  left  eye,  which  is  strongest, 
are  greater  than  those  of  the  right,  which  is 
the  most  feeble.  He  has  examined  several 
others,  who  were  in  similar  ciroumstances,  and 
has  always  found  that  the  best  eye  saw  erery 


1  Mr  BufioQ  glres  a  dlfi«mit  theory,  for  wMcfa  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  tho  origfvial.  That  I  have  girrm 
I  take  to  be  easy  and  ntit&ctory  euough — AMv  fy  OM- 
Sthitk. 
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object  the  largest  This  he  ascribes  to  habit; 
for  near.aigbted  people  being  accustomed  to 
oome  close  to  the  object,  and  view  but  a  small 
part  of  it  at  a  time,  the  habit  ensues,  when 
the  whole  of  an  object  is  seen,  and  it  appears 
less  to  them  than  to  others. 

Infants  having  their  eyes  less  than  those  of 
adalts,  mast  see  objects  also  smaller  in  pro- 
portion. For  the  image  formed  on  the  back 
of  the  eye  will  be  large,  as  the  eye  is  capa- 
cious; and  infants  baying  it  not  so  great  can. 
not  have  ao  large  a  picture  of  the  object  This 
may  be  a  reason  also  why  they  are  unable  to 
see  so  distinctly,  or  at  such  distances,  as  per- 
sons  arrived  at  maturity. 

Old  men,  on  the  contrary,  see  bodies  close 
to  them  very  indistinctly,  but  bodies  at  a  great 
distance  from  them  with  more  precision;  and 
(his  may  happen  from  an  alteration  in  the 
coati,  or  perhaps,  humours  of  the  eye;  and 
ttot,  as  is  supposed,  from  their  diminution. 
The  cornea,  for  instance,  may  become  too 
rigid  to  adapt  itself,  and  take  a  proper  con- 
vexity for  seeing  minute  objects;  and  its  very 
flatness  will  be  sufficient  to  fit  it  for  distant 
vision. 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  an  object  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  or  when  we  ^x  and  detain 
them  too  long  upon  the  same  object,  the  organ 
Is  hurt  and  ratigued,  its  vision  becomes  indis. 
tinct,  and  the  image  of  the  body  which  has 
thus  too  violently  or  perseveringly  employed 
03,  is  painted  upon  every  thing  we  look  at, 
and  mixes  with    every  object  that   occurs. 
**  And  this  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the 
eye  taking  in  too  much  light,  either  immedi- 
ately, or  by  reflection.     Every  body  exposed 
to  the  light,  for  a  time,  drinks  in  a  quantity 
of  its  rays,  which  being  brought  into  darkness, 
it  cannot  instantly  discharge.    Thus  the  hand, 
if  it  be  exposed  to  broad  day-light  for  some 
time,  and  then  immediately  snatched  into  a 
dark  room,  will  appear  still  luminous:  and  it 
will  be  some  time  before  it  is  totally  darkened. 
It  is  thus  with  the  eye;  which  either  by  an 
instant  gaze  at  the  sun,  or  a  steady  continuance 
upon  some  less  brilliant  object,  has  taken  in 
too  much  light;  its  humours  are,  for  a  while, 
unfit  for  vision,  until  that  be  discharged,  and 
room  made  for  rays  of  a  milder  nature."    How 
dangerous  the  looking  upon  bright  and  lumi- 
nous objects  is  to  the  sight  may  be  easily  seen, 
from  such  as  live  in  countries  covered  tor  most 
part  of  the  year  with  snow,  who  become  gen- 
erally blind   before   their  time.     Travellers 
who  cross  these  countries  are  obliged  to  wear 
a  crape  before  their  faces,  to  save  their  eyes, 
which  would  otherwise  be  rendered  totally 
onserviceable;  and  it  is  equally  dangerous  in 
the  sandy  plains  of  Africa.     Toe  reflection  of 
the  light  is  there  so  strong,  that  it  is  impos. 
■ible  to  sustain  the  eficct,  without  incurring 


the  danger  of  losing  one's  sight  entirely.  Such 
persons,  therefore,  as  read  or  write  for  any 
continuance,  should  choose  a  moderate  light, 
in  order  to  save  their  eyes;  and  although  it 
may  seem  insufficient  at  first,  the  eye  will 
accustom  itself  to  the  shade,  by  degrees,  and 
be  less  hurt  by  the  want  of  light  than  the  ex- 
cess. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  surprising  how  far  the  eye 
can  accommodate  itself  to  darkness,  and  make 
the  best  of  a  gloomy  situation.  When  first 
taken  from  the  liebt,  and  brought  into  a  dark 
room,  all  things  disappear;  or,  if  any  thing  is 
seen,  it  is  only  the  remaining  radiations  that 
still  continue  in  the  eye.  6ut,  after  a  very 
little  time,  when  these  are  spent,  the  eye  takes 
the  advantage  of  the  smallest  ray  that  hap- 
pens to  enter;  and  this  alone  would,  in  time, 
serve  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  life.  There 
was  a  gentleman  of  gpreat  courage  and  under- 
standing, who  was  a  major  under  King  Charles 
I. ;  this  unfortunate  man,  sharing  in  his  mas* 
ter's  misfortunes,  and  being  forced  abroad, 
ventured  to  Madrid  to  do  his  king  a  signal 
service;  but  unluckily  failed  in  the  attempt 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  instantly  order- 
ed to  a  dark  and  dismal  dungeon,  into  which 
the  light  never  entered,  and  into  which  there 
was  no  opening  but  by  a  hole  at  the  top,  down 
which  the  keeper  put  his  provisions,  and  pre- 
sently closed  it  again  on  the  other  side.  In 
this  manner  the  unfortunate  loyalist  continued 
for  some  weeks,  distressed  and  disconsolate; 
but  at  last  he  began  to  think  be  saw  some 
glimmering  of  light  This  internal  dawn 
seemed  to  increase  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
he  could  not  only  discover  the  parts  of  his  bed, 
and  such  other  large  objects,  but  at  length,  he 
even  began  to  perceive  the  mice  that  frequent* 
ed  his  cell;  and  saw  them  as  they  ran  about 
the  floor,  eating  the  crumbs  of  bread  that  hap- 
pened to  fall.  After  some  months'  confine- 
ment he  was  set  free;  but  such  was  the  eifect 
of  the  darkness  upon  him,  that  he  could  not, 
for  some  days,  venture  to  leave  his  dungeon i^ 
but  was  obliged  to  accustom  himself  by  de^ 
grees  to  the  light  of  the  day." 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF  HXABINO.' 


As  the  sense  of  hearing,  as  well  as  of  sight, 
gives  us  notice  of  remote  objects,  so,  like  that, 
it  b  subject  to  similar  errors,  being  capable 
of  imposing  on  us  upon  all  occasions,  where 
we  cannot  rectify  it  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

>  This  chapter  ii  taken  from  Mr  Buifon,  except  wbero 
maiiied  by  Inverted  commas, — Note  bjf  GoltUmiik, 
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We  can  bave  from  it  no  distinct  intelligence 
of  the  distance  from  whence  a  founding  body 
is  heard;  a  great  noise  far  off,  and  a  small  one 
▼ery  near,  produce  the  same  sensation;  and 
unless  we  receive  information  from  some  other 
sense,  we  can  never  distinctly  tell  whether  the 
sound  be  a  great  or  small  one.  It  is  not  till 
we  have  learned,  by  experience,  that  the  par- 
ticular sound  which  is  beard,  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind;  then  we  can  judge  of  Uie  distance  from 
whence  we  hear  it  When  we  know  the 
tone  of  the  bell,  wo  can  then  judge  how  far 
it  is  from  us. 

Every  body  that  strikes  against  another 
produces  a  sound,  which  is  simple,  and  but 
one  in  bodies  which  are  not  elastic,  but  which 
b  often  repeated  in  such  as  are.  If  we  strike 
a  bell,  or  a  stretched  string,  for  instance, 
which  are  both  elastic,  a  single  blow  produces 
a  sound,  which  is  repeated  by  the  undulations 
of  the  sonorous  body,  and  which  is  multiplied 
as  often  as  it  happens  to  undulate  or  vibrate. 
These  undulations  each  strike  their  own  pe- 
culiar blow:  but  they  succeed  so  fast,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  that  Uie  ear  supposes  them  one 
continued  sound ;  whereas,  in  reality,  they 
make  man  v.  A  person  who  should,  for  the 
first  time,  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell,  would,  very 
probably,  be  able  to  distinguish  these  breaks 
of  sound;  and,  in  fact,  we  can  readily  our- 
selves perceive  an  intension  and  premission  in 
the  sound. 

In  this  manner,  sounding  bodies  are  of  two 
kinds;  those  unelastic  ones,  which,  being 
struck,  return  but  a  single  sound;  and  those 
more  elastic,  returning  a  succession  of  sounds; 
which,  uniting  together,  form  a  tone.  This 
tone  may  be  considered  as  a  great  number  of 
sounds,  all  produced  one  after  the  other  by  the 
same  body,  as  we  find  in  a  bell,  or  the  string 
of  a  harpsichord,  which  continues  to  sound  for 
some  time  after  it  is  struck.  A  continuing 
tone  may  also  be  produced  from  a  non-elastic 
body,  by  repeating  the  blow  quick  and  often, 
as  when  we  beat  a  drum,  or  when  we  draw  a 
bow  along  the  string  of  a  fiddle. 

Considering  the  subject  in  this  light,  if  we 
should  multiply  the  number  of  blows,  or  re- 
peat them  at  quicker  intervals  upon  the  sound- 
ing body,  as  upon  the  drum,  for  instance,  it 
is  evident  that  this  will  have  no  effect  in  al- 
tering the  tone;  it  will  only  make  it  either  more 
even,  or  more  distinct  But  it  is  otherwise, 
if  we  increase  the  force  of  the  blow:  if  we 
strike  the  body  with  double  weight,  this  will 

Produce  a  tone  twice  as  loud  as  the  former, 
f,  for  instance,  I  strike  a  table  with  a  switch, 
this  will  be  very  different  from  the  sound  pro- 
duced  by  striking  it  with  a  cudeel.  Hence, 
therefore,  we  may  infer,  that  all  bodies  give 
a  louder  and  graver  tone,  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  times  they  are  struck,  but  in 


proportion  to  the  force  that  strikes  them. 
And,  if  this  be  so,  those  philosophers  who 
make  the  tone  of  a  sonorous  body,  of  a  bell, 
or  the  string  of  a  harpsichord,  for  instance,  to 
depend  upon  the  number  only  of  its  vibrations, 
and  not  the  force,  have  mistaken  what  ii  only 
an  effect  for  a  cause.  A  bell,  or  an  elastic 
string,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  drum  beat- 
en; and  the  frequency  of  the  blows  can  make 
no  alteration  whatever  in  the  tone.  The 
largest  bells,  and  the  longest  and  thickest 
strings,  have  the  most  forceful  vibrations;  and, 
therefore,  their  tones  are  the  most  loud  and  the 
most  grave. 

To  know  the  manner  in  which  sounds  thoi 
produced  become  pleasing,  it  roust  be  obserr- 
ed,  no  one  continuing  tone,  bow  loud  and 
swelling  soever,  can  give  us  satisfaction;  we 
must  have  a  succession  of  them,  and  those  in 
the  most  pleasing  proportion.  The  nature  of 
this  proportion  may  be  thus  conceived.  If 
we  strike  a  body  incapable  of  vibration  with 
a  double  force,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  with  a  double  mass  of  matter,  it  will 

Sroduce  a  sound  that  will  be  doubly  grsTe. 
lusic  has  been  said  by  the  ancients  to  hare 
been  first  invented  from  the  blows  of  different 
hammers  on  an  anvil.  Suppose  then  we 
strike  an  anvil  with  a  hammer  of  one  pound 
weight,  and  again  with  a  hammer  of  two 
pounds,  it  is  plain  that  the  two-pound  hammer 
will  produce  a  sound  twice  as  grave  as  the 
former.  But  if  we  strike  with  a  two^ponnd 
hammer,  and  then  with  a  three-pound,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  latter  will  produce  a  sound 
one.  third  more  grave  than  the  former.  If  we 
strike  the  anvil  with  a  three-pound  hammer, 
and  then  with  a  four-pound,  it  will  likewise 
follow  that  the  latter  will  be  a  quarter  part 
more  grave  than  the  former.  Now,  in  the 
comparing  between  all  those  sounds,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  difference  between  one  and  two 
is  more  easily  perceived,  than  between  two 
and  three,  three  and  four,  or  any  numbers 
succeeding  in  the  same  proportion.  The  suc- 
cession of  sounds  will  be,  therefore,  pleasing 
in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  distinguished.  That  sound  which  is  dou- 
ble the  former,  or,  in  other  words,  the  octaye 
to  the  preceding  tone,  will,  of  all  others,  be 
the  most  pleasing  harmony.  The  next  to 
that,  which  is  as  two  or  three,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  third,  will  be  most  agreeable. 
And  thus,  universally,  those  sounds  whose 
difference  may  be  roost  easily  compared,  are 
the  most  agreeable. 

"  Musicians, therefore, have  contented  them- 
selves with  seven  different  proportions  of  sound, 
which  are  called  note$,  and  which  sufficiently 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  pleasure.  Not  but 
that  they  might  adopt  a  greater  diversity  of 
proportions:  and  some  have  actually  done  so; 
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bol,  in  these,  the  differences  of  the  proportion 
are  so  imperceptible,  that  the  ear  is  rather 
fatigaed  than  pleased  in  making  the  distinc- 
lion.  In  order,  however,  to  give  variety,  they 
have  admitted  half  tones;  bat  in  all  the  coun- 
tries where  muaic  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  they 
have  rejected  such;  and  they  can  find  music 
in  none  but  the  obvious  ones.  The  Chinese, 
for  instance,  have  neither  flats  nor  sharps  in 
their  music;  but  the  intervals  between  their 
other  notes,  are  in  the  same  proportion  with 
ours. 

"  Many  more  barbarous  nations  have  their 
peculiar  instrumentB  of  music;  and,  what  is 
remarkable,  the  proportion  between  their  notes 
is  in  all  the  same  as  in  ours.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  entering  into  the  nature  of  these 
sounds,  their  effects  upon  the  air,  or  their  con- 
Mnances  with  each  other.  We  are  not  now 
giving  a  hbtory  of  sound,  but  of  human  per- 
ception. 

*'  All  countries  are  pleased  with  music,  *  and 
if  they  have  not  skill  enough  to  produce  bar- 
mony,  at  least  they  seem  willing  to  substitute 
noise.  Without  all  question,  noise  alone  is 
sofficient  to  operate  powerfully  on  the  spirits  ; 
and,  if  the  mind  be  already  predisposed  to  joy, 
I  have  seldom  found  noise  fail  of  increasing 
it  into  rapture.  The  mind  feels  a  kind  of  dis. 
traded  pleasure,  in  such  powerful  sounds, 
braces  up  every  nerve,  and  riots  in  the  excess. 
But,  as  in  the  eye,  an  immediate  gaze  upon  the 
nin  will  disturb  the  organs,  so,  in  the  ear,  a 
loud  unexpected  noise  disorders  the  whole 
frame,  and  sometimes  disturbs  the  sense  ever 
after.  The  mind  must  have  time  to  prepare 
ibr  the  expected  shock,  and  to  give  its  organs 
the  proper  tension  for  its  arrival. 

"  Musical  sounds,  however,  seem  of  a  dif- 
[erent  kind.  Those  are  generally  most  pleas- 
ing which  are  most  unexpected.  It  is  not 
from  bracing  up  the  nerves,  but  from  the  grate. 
ful  succession  of  the  sounds,  that  these  become 

^  Ndregft  (a  Jesuit)  had  a  school,  where  he  Instructed 
tlie  n«tiye  children,  tb«  orphans  from  Portiigsl,  and  the 
■citfxM,  or  mixed  breed.  Reading,  writings  and  arith- 
metic wen  taught  them ;  they  were  trained  to  assist  at 
iDHBt  and  to  Hmg  the  church  service,  and  frequently  led 
in  prDcsMion  through  the  town.  This  had  a  great  efiect, 
fur  the  natives  were  passionately  fond  of  music,  so  pas- 
*>«tttely,  that  Nolrega  began  to  hope  the  iable  of  Orpheus 
*B  t  t]rpe  of  his  mission,  and  that  by  songs  he  was  to 
invert  the  pagans  of  Brazil.  This  Jesuit  usually  took 
witii  him  km  or  five  of  these  little  choristers  on  his 
pretthing  expeditions ;  when  they  approached  an  inb»- 
bit«d  place,  one  carried  the  crucifix  before  them,  and 
^  begu  singing  the  Litanv.  The  savages,  lilce 
sukes,  were  won  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  they  re- 
csiTed  b!m  joyfully,  and  when  he  departed  with  the  same 
Gmnmiy,  the  children  followed  the  music  He  set  the 
f*<scbjsm,  creed,  and  ordinary  prayers  to  tol  /a  ;  and 
^  pleasure  of  learning  to  sing  was  such  a  temptation, 
^  the  little  Tupis  soroeUmes  ran  away  from  their 
pvents  to  pot  themselves  under  Uie  rare  of  tho  Jesuit 
'-^'otke/t  Biittny  qf  JSroMii 


SO  charming.  There  are  few,  how  indifferent 
soever,  but  have  at  times  felt  their  pleasing 
impression ;  and,  perhaps,  even  those  who  have 
stood  out  against  the  powerful  persuasion  of 
sounds,  only  wanted  the  proper  tune,  or  the 
proper  instrument,  to  allure  tnem. 

'*  The  ancients  give  us  a  thousand  strange 
instances  of  the  effects  of  music,  upon  men 
and  animals.  The  story  of  Arion's  harp,  that 
gathered  the  dolphins  to  the  ship's  side,  is  well 
known ;  and  what  is  remarkable.  Schotteus 
assures  us,>  that  he  saw  a  similar  instance  of 
fishe»  being  allured  by  music.  They  tell  us 
of  diseases  that  have  been  cured,  unchastlty 
corrected,  seditions  quelled,  passions  removed, 
and  sometimes  excited  even  to  madness.  Dr 
Wallis  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  these 
surprising  effects,  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
novelty  of  the  art  For  my  own  part,  I  can 
scarcely  hesitate  to  impute  them  to  the  exag- 
geration  of  the  writers.  They  are  as  hyper- 
bolical in  the  effects  of  their  oratory ;  and  yet, 
we  well  know,  there  is  nothing  in  the  orations 
which  they  have  left  us,  capable  of  exciting 
madness,  or  of  raising  the  mind  to  that  un- 
governable degree  of  fury  which  they  describe. 
As  they  have  exaggerated,  therefore,  in  one 
instance,  we  may  naturally  suppose  that  they 
have  done  the  same  in  the  other ;  and,  indeed, 
from  the  few  remains  we  have  of  their  music, 
collected  by  Meiboroius,  one  might  be  apt  to 
suppose  there  was  nothing  very  powerful  in 
what  is  lost  Nor  does  any  one  of  the  an- 
cient instruments,  such  as  we  see  them  re  pre- 
sented  in  statues,  appear  comparable  to  our 
fiddle. 

"  However  this  be,  we  have  many  odd  ac- 
counts, not  only  among  them,  but  the  moderns, 
of  the  power  of  music  ;  and  it  must  not  be 
denied,  but  that  on  some  particular  occasions, 
musical  sounds  may  have  a  very  powerful  ef- 
fect I  have  seen  all  the  horses  and  cows  in 
a  field,  where  there  were  above  a  hundred, 

fathered  round  a  person  that  was  blowing  a 
Vench  horn,  and  seeming  to  testify  an  awk. 
ward  kind  of  satisfaction.  Dogs  are  well 
known  to  be  very  sensible  of  different  tones  in 
music  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  heard  them  sus. 
tain  a  very  ridiculous  part  in  a  concert,  where 
their  assistance  was  neither  expected  nor  de- 
sired. 

"  We  are  told  of  Henry  IV.  of  Denmark,' 
that  being  one  day  desirous  of  trying  in  per- 
son  whether  a  musician,  who  boasted  that  he 
could  excite  men  to  madness,  was  not  an  im- 
postor, he  submitted  to  the  operation  of  his 
skill :  but  the  consequence  was  much  more 
terrible  than  he  expected  ;  for,  becoming  ac- 
-*■ —         I 

*  Quod  oculis  meis  spectavi.   Schottel  Magic,  uuiver- 
salis,  pars.  i.i.  lib.  1.  p.  80. 

•  Olai  Magni,  Ub.  IS.  hist  c.  tS. 
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tually  niRdyhe  killed  four  of  his  attendants  in 
the  midst  of  his  transports.  A  contrary  effect 
of  music  we  hare,  *  in  the  cure  of  a  roadman 
of  AlaiSy  in  France,  by  mosie.  This  man, 
who  was  a  dancing.masCer,  after  a  feyer  of 
Eye  days,  grew  furious,  and  so  ungovernable 
that  his  hands  were  obliged  to  be  tied  to  his 
sides  :  what  at  first  was  rage,  in  a  short  time 
was  converted  into  silent  melancholy,  which 
no  arts  could  exhilarate,  nor  any  medicines  re- 
move. *  In  this  sullen  and  dejected  state,  an 
old  acquaintance  accidentally  came  to  inquire 
after  his  health  ;  he  found  him  sitting  up  in 
bed,  tied,  and  totally  regardless  of  every  ex- 
ternal object  round  him.  Happening,  how- 
ever, to  take  up  a  fiddle  that  lay  in  the  room, 
and  touching  a  iavourite  air,  the  poor  madman 
instantly  seemed  to  brighten  up  at  the  sound ; 
from  a  recumbent  posture,  he  began  to  sit  up ; 
and,  as  the  musician  continued  playing,  the 
patient  seemed  desirous  of  dancing  to  the 
sound  :  but  he  was  tied,  and  incapable  of  leav- 
ing his  bed,  so  that  he  could  only  humour  the 
tune  with  his  head,  and  those  parts  of  his  arms 
which  were  at  liberty.  Thus  the  other  con- 
tinued playing,  and  the  dancing-master  prac 
tised  his  own  art.  as  far  as  he  was  able,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  suddenly 
falling  into  a  deep  sleep,  in  which  his  disorder 
came  to  a  crisis,  he  awaked  perfectly  recov- 
ered. 

**  A  thousand  other  instances  might  be  ad- 
ded, equally  true:  let  it  suffice  to  add  one 
more,  which  is  not  true  ;  I  mean  that  of  the 
tarantula. '     Every  person  who  has  been  in 

1  Hist,  de  I' Acad.  1706,  p.  22, 

s  Oi  the  solace  of  mualc,  uy,  more,  of  its  influenoa 
upon  melancholy,  I  need  not  look  for  evidence  in  the 
universal  testimony  of  antiquity,  nor  remind  luoh  an 
audience  of  its  recorded  effect  upon  the  gloomy  distemper 
of  the  perverse  mind  of  Said.  I  mvself  have  witnessed 
its  power  to  miUgate  the  sadness  oi  seclusion,  in  s  case 
where  my  loyalty  as  a  good  sufciject,  and  my  best  feelings 
as  a  man,  were  more  than  usually  interested  in  the  re- 
storation of  my  patient ;  and  I  also  remember  its  salutaiy 
operation  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  in  Yorkshire  many 
years  ago^  who  was  first  stupified,  and  afterwards  became 
insane  upon  the  sudden  loss  of  all  his  property.  This 
gentleman  oouM  hardly  be  said  to  Uvoi— he  merely  vege- 
tated, for  he  was  motionless  until  pushed,  and  did  not 
speak  to,  nor  notice  anybody  in  the  house,  for  nearly  four 
months.  The  first  indication  of  a  return  of  any  sense 
appeared  in  his  attention  to  music  played  in  the  street. 
Tills  was  observed,  the  second  time  he  heard  it,  to  have 
a  more  decided  force  in  arousing  him  from  his  lethargy; 
and  induced  by  this  good  omen,  the  sagacious  humanity 
of  his  superintendent  ofisrsd  him  a  riolin.  He  seized  it 
eagerly,  and  amused  himself  with  it  constantly.  After 
six  weeks,  hearing  the  rest  of  the  patients  of  the  house 
pass  by  his  door  to  their  common  room,  he  accosted  them 
'*  Good  morning  to  you  all,  gentlemen,  I  am  quite  well, 
and  desire  I  may  accompany  you .*'  In  two  months  more 
he  was  dismissed  cured.— &V  Hmuy  Oafford^t  Ettayt 
aim!  Oratiom. 

s  The  Peccorara  and  Tarantella  are  the  dances  of 
Calabria:  the  latter  is  generally  adopted  thfoughout  the 


Italy  now  well  knows,  that  the  bite  of  that 
animal,  and  its  being  cared  by  music,  is  all  a 
deception.  When  strangers  come  into  thai 
part  of  the  country,  the  country  people  are 
ready  enough  to  take  money  for  dancing  to 
the  tarantula.  A  friend  of  mine  had  a  servant 
who  suffered  himself  to  be  bit ;  the  wound, 
which  was  little  larger  tiian  the  puncture  of 
a  pin,  was  uneasy  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
became  well  without  any  further  assistance. 
Some  of  the  country  people,  however,  still 
make  a  tolerable  livelihood  from  the  credulity 
of  strangers,  as  the  musician  finds  his  acGoont 
in  it  not  less  than  the  dancer." 

Sounds,  like  light,  are  not  only  bxtensivelT 
diliused,  but  are  frequently  reflected.  *  The 
laws  of  this  reflection,  it  is  true,  are  not  as  well 
understood  as  those  of  light ;  all  we  know  is, 
that  sound  is  principaliy  reflected  by  hard 
bodies  ;  and  their  being  hollow,  also,  some- 
times increases  the  reverberation.  *'  No  art, 
however,  can  make  an  echo  ;  and  some  who 
have  bestowed  great  labour  and  expence  upon 
such  a  project,  have  only  erected  shapeless 
buildings,  whose  silence  was  a  mortifying  lec- 
ture upon  their  presumption." 

The  internal  cavity  of  the  ear  seems  to  be 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  echoing  sound  with 
the  greatest  precision. '  This  part  is  fashiooeci 
out  of  the  temporal  bone,  like  a  cavern  cut 
into  a  rock,  '*  In  this  the  sound  is  repeated 
and  articulated  ;  and,  as  some  anatomists  teD 
us,  (for  we  have  as  yet  but  very  little  know, 
ledge  OD  this  subject,)  is  beaten  against  the 
tympanum,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  which  moves 
four  little  bones  joined  thereto ;  and  these  more 
and  agitate  the  internal  air  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  lastly,  this  air  strikes  sod 
aflects  the  auditory  nerves,  which  carry  the 
sound  to  the  brain.'* 
/   One  of  the  most  common  disorders  in  old 


kingdom  of  Naples.  The  music  accompanjing  it  is  ei« 
travagant  and  vrithout  melody:  it  cosisists  i  some  notes, 
the  movement  of  which  Is  always  increasing,  till  it  eod< 
in  producing  a  convuisive  eflbrt  Two  penens  placed 
opposite  to  each  other  make,  like  a  pair  of  savages,  wild 
contortions  and  indecent  gMtures,  which  terminsta  io  • 
sort  of  delirium.  This  dance,  originating  in  the  citjr  of 
Tarentum,  has  giren  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  TarsotuU, 
whoee  venomous  bite,  it  is  pretended,  can  be  cured  onlf 
by  music  and  hard  dancing.  Many  respectable  peisaos 
who  have  resided  for  a  long  time  in  the  city  of  Tarentina« 
have  assured  me  that  they  never  witnessed  anjr  dnam- 
stance  of  the  kind,  and  that  it  could  be  only  attributed  tc 
the  heat  and  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  which  produce 
nervous  affections  that  are  soothed  and  compoied  bjr  tbs 
charms  of  music.  The  Tarantula  is  a  specks  of  spider 
that  is  to  be  found  all  orer  the  South  of  Italy.  Tbe 
Calahrians  do  not  fear  it,  and  I  have  often  seen  oar  sol- 
diers hold  it  In  their  hands  without  any  bad  effects  eu- 
suing. — CataMa,  dmring  a  MUiimy  JlendeneB, 

*  Sound  is,  however,  not  like  light, — a  body  having  i 
distinct  existence. 

A  It  is  said,  that  the  external  part  of  the  ear  msf  bs 
removed  without  perceotiblv  impairing  the  hearinf^ 
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age  is  deaibeas;  which  probably  proceedi 
from  the  rigidity  of  the  nenres  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear.  Thia  disorder,  also,  some- 
timei  proceeds  from  a  stoppage  of  the  wax, 
which  art  may  easily  remedy.  In  order  to 
koow  whether  the  delect  be  an  internal,  or  an 
external  one,  let  the  deaf  person  put  a  repeat- 
ing watch  into  his  mouth,  and  if  he  hears  it 
strike,  he  may  be  assured  that  his  disorder 
proceeds  from  an  external  cause,  and  is,  in 
lome  measure,  curable  :  '*  ibr  there  is  a  pas- 
sage  from  the  ears  into  the  mouth,  by  what 
anatomists  call  the  eiutacAitm  tube ;  and,  by 
this  passage,  people  often  hear  sounds,  when 
they  are  utterly  without  hearine  through  the 
larger  channel :  and  this  also  is  me  reason  that 
we  often  see  persons  who  listen  with  ereat  at- 
tention, hearkening  with  their  mouths  open, 
in  order  to  catoh  aQ  the  sound  at  eyery  aper- 
lure." 

It  often  happens,  that  persons  hear  differ^ 
ently  with  one  ear  from  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
generally  found  that  these  have  what  is  call- 
ed, bj  musicians,  a  bad  ear.  Mr  Buffi3n,  who 
has  made  many  trials  upon  persons  of  this 
kind,  always  found  that  dieir  defect  in  judg- 
ing properly  of  sounds  proceeded  from  the  in- 
eqoality  of  their  ears  ;  and  receiving  by  both, 
at  the  same  time,  unequal  sensations,  they 
form  an  unjust  idea.  In  this  manner,  as  those 
people  hear  false,  they  also^  without  knowing 
it,  sing  false.  Those  persons  also  frequently 
deceive  themselves  with  regard  to  the  side 
from  whence  tiie  sound  comes,  generally  sup. 
posing  the  noise  to  come  on  the  part  of  the 
best  ear. 

Such  as  are  hard  of  hearing,  find  the  same 
advantage  in  the  trumpet  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  shctft-sighted  persons  do  from  glasses. 
These  trumpets  might  be  easily  improved  so 
as  to  increase  somids,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  telescope  does  objects;  however,  they 
could  be  used  to  advantage  only  in  a  place  of 
lolitode  and  stillness,  as  the  neighbouring 
•ounds  would  mix  with  the  more  dutant,  and 
the  whole  would  produce  in  the  ear  nothing 
but  tamnlt  and  confusion. 

Hearing  is  a  much  more  necessary  sense  to 
maa  tbaa  to  animals.  With  these  it  ia  only 
a  warning  against  danger,  or  an  encourage- 
nent  to  mutual  assistance.  In  man,  it  is  %e 
source  of  most  of  his  pleasure;  and  without 
vhich  the  rest  of  his  senses  would  be  of  little 
benefit  A  man  bom  deaf,  must  necessarily 
be  demb;  and  his  whole  sphere  of  knowledge 
fonst  be  bounded  only  by  sensual  objects.  We 
have  an  instance  gH  a  young  man,  who,  being 
bom  deaf,  was  restored  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
[oor  to  perfect  heaving:  the  account  is  given 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1783,  page  18. 
A  young  man,  of  the  town  of  Chartres, 


between  the  age  of  twenty.three  and  twenty- 
four,  the  son  of  a  tradesman,  and  deaf  and 
dumb  from  his  birth,  began  to  speak  all  of  a 
sudden,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole 
town.  He  gave  them  to  understand,  that 
about  three  or  four  months  before,  he  had 
heard  the  sound  of  the  bells  for  the  first  time, 
and  waa  greatly  surprised  at  this  new  and  un- 
known  sensation.  After  some  time,  a  kind  of 
water  issued  from  his  left  ear,  and  he  then 
heard  perfectly  well  with  both.  During  these 
three  months,  ho  was  sedulously  employed  in 
listening,  without  saying  a  word,  and  accus* 
toming  nimself  to  speak  softly  {so  as  not  to 
be  heard)  the  words  pronouncea  by  others. 
He  laboured  hard  also  in  perfecting  himself 
in  the  pronunciation,  and  in  the  ideas  attach- 
ed to  every  sound.  At  length,  having  sup^ 
posed  himself  qualified  to  break  silence,  he 
declared,  that  he  could  now  speak,  although 
as  jret  but  imperfectly^  Soon  after,  some  able 
divines  questioned  him  concerning  his  ideas 
of  his  past  state;  and  principally  with  leAiect 
to  God,  his  soul,  the  morality  or  turpitude  of 
actions.  The  young  man,  however,  had  not 
driven  his  solitary  speculations  into  that  chan. 
neL  He  had  gone  to  mass  indeed  with  his 
parents,  and  learned  to  sign  himself  with  the 
cross,  to  kneel  down  and  assume  all  the  g'rima. 
ces  of  a  man  that  was  praying;  but  he  old  all 
this  without  any  manner  of  knowledge  of  the 
intention  or  the  cause;  he  saw  others  do  the 
like,  and  that  was  enough  for  him;  he  knew 
nothing  even  of  death,  and  it  never  entered 
into  his  head;  he  led  a  life  of  pure  animal  in. 
stinot;  entirely  taken  up  with  sensible  objects, 
and  such  as  were  present,  be  did  not  seem 
even  to  make  as  many  reflections  upon  these, 
as  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  his  im« 
proving  situation:  and  yet  the  jronng  man 
was  not  in  want  of  understanding;  but  the 
understanding  of  a  roan  deprived  of  all  com- 
merce with  others,  is  so  very  confined,  that  the 
mind  is  in  some  measure  totally  under  the 
control  of  its  immediate  sensations. 

Notwithstanding,  it  is  very  possible  to  com- 
municate ideas  to  deaf  men,  which  they  pre- 
viously wanted,  and  even  give  them  verv  pre- 
cise notions  of  some  abstract  subjects,  by  means 
of  signs  and  of  letters.  A  person  bom  deaf, 
iQ^y*  by  time,  and  sufficient  pains,  be  taught 
to  write  and  read,  to  speak,  and  by  the 
motions  of  the  lips,  to  understand  what  is 
said  to  him;  however,  it  is  probable  that,  as 
most  of  the  motions  of  speech  are  made  with, 
in  the  mouth  by  the  tongue,  the  knowledge 
from  the  motion  of  the  lips  is  but  very  con- 
fined; **  nevertheless,  1  have  conversed  with 
a  gentleman  thus  taught,  and  in  all  the  com- 
monly occurring  questions,  and  the  usual  salu- 
tations, he  was  ready  enough,  merely  by  at- 
tending to  the  motion  of  the  lips  alone.   When 
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I  yentured  to  speak  for  a  abort  oontinaance, 
lie  was  totally  at  a  loss,  although  he  under- 
stood  the  subject,  when  written,  extremely 
well."  Persons  taught  in  this  manner,  were 
at  first  considered  as  prodigies;  but  there  have 
been  so  many  instances  of  success  of  late,  and 
so  many  are  skilful  in  the  art  of  instructing 
in  this  way,  that  though  still  a  matter  of  some 
curiosity,  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  wonder.' 


CHAP.  IX. 

OV  8MEIXING,  FEXUNG,  AITD  TASTING. 

An  animal  may  be  said  to  fill  up  that  sphere, 
which  he  can  reach  by  his  senses;  and  is  ac- 
tttally-  large  in  proportion  to  the  sphere  to 
which  its  organ  extends.  By  sight,  man's 
enjoyments  are  diffused  into  a  wide  circle; 
that  of  hearing,  though  less  widely  diffused, 
nevertheless  extends  his  powers;  the  sense  of 
smelling  is  more  contracted  still;  and  the 
taste  and  touch  are  the  most  confined  of  all. 
Thus  man  enjoys  very  distent  objects  but  with 
one  sense  only;  more  nearly  he  brings  two 
senses  at  once  to  bear  upon  taem;  his  sense  of 
smelling  assiste  the  other  two,  at  ite  own  dis- 
tence;  and  of  such  objecte,  as  a  man,  b«»  may 
be  said  to  be  in  perfect  possession. 

Each  sense,  however,  the  more  it  acts  at  a 
distence,  the  more  capable  it  is  of  making  com- 
binations; and  is,  consequently,  the  more  im- 
proveable.  Refined  imaginations,  and  men 
of  strong  minds,  teke  more  pleasure,  there- 

*  It  has  been  long  established  as  an  indisputable  &ct, 
that  all  our  senses  can  be  Tery  much  quidcened  by  fre- 
quent exercise  of  them,  as  is  frequently  manifested  in 
persons  bom  blind  or  deaf.  We  shall  illustrate  this  by 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  on  record,  namely, 
that  of  an  individual  who  was  bom  both  blind  and  deaf. 
An  account  of  him  by  Dugald  Stewart  is  given  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

James  Mitchell,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  in  the  county 
of  Naim,  in  Scotland,  was  bora  on  the  1  Ith  November, 
1795.  His  mother  soon  noticed  his  blindness,  from  his 
discovering  no  desire  to  tum  his  eyes  to  the  light,  or  to 
any  bright  object ;  and  in  early  infancy  she  ascertained 
his  deamess,  from  observing  that  the  loudest  noises  did 
not  disturb  his  sleep.  He  early  showed  an  extraordinary 
aeuteness  of  the  senses  of  touch  and  smell.  When  a 
stranger  arrived,  his  smell  invariably  informed  him  of 
the  circumstance,  and  directed  him  to  the  place  where 
a  stranger  was,  whom  he  proceeded  to  survey  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  In  the  remote  situation  where  he  re- 
sided, male  visitors  were  most  frequent ;  and,  therefore, 
the  first  thing  he  generally  did  was  to  examine  whether 
or  not  the  stranger  wore  boots ;  if  so,  he  immediately 
went  to  the  lobby,  felt  for,  and  accurately  examined  the 
whip ;  then  proceeded  to  the  stable,  and  handled  his 
horse  with  great  care,  and  with  the  utmost  seeming  at- 
tention. To  these  various  things  he  was  guided  by  the 
senses  of  smell  and  touch  alone.  From  his  childhood  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  strike  his  fore-teeth  with  a  key, 
or  any  instnimeot  that  gave  a  sharp  sound.     His  chief 


fore,  in  improving  the  delights  of  the  distuit 
senses,  than  in  enjoying  such  as  are  scarce 
capable  of  improvement 

By  combining  the  objects  of  the  extensive 
senses,  ail  the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
harmony,  have  been  discovered;  bat  the  closer 
senses,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  such  as  smell- 
ing, tasting,  and  touching,  are,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  simple  as  they  are  limited,  and  admit 
of  little  variety.  The  man  of  imaginatioD 
makes  a  great  and  an  artificial  happiness  by 
the  pleasure  of  altering  and  combining;  the 
sensualist  just  stops  where  he  beg^n,  and  col. 
tivates  only  those  pleasures  vrhich  he  cannot 
improve.  The  sensualist  is  contented  with 
those  enjoyments  that  are  already  made  to  his 
hand;  but  the  man  of  pleasure  is  best  pleased 
with  growing  happiness. 

Of  all  the  senses,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one 
in  which  man  is  more  inferior  to  other  animals 
than  in  that  of  smelling.  With  man,  it  is  a 
sense  that  acts  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and  dis- 
gusts almost  as  frequently  as  it  gives  him 
pleasure.  With  many  other  animals  it  is  dif- 
fused to  a  very  great  extent;  and  never  seemj 
to  offend  them.  Dogs  not  only  trace  the  steps 
of  other  animals,  but  also  discover  them  bv 
the  scent  at  a  very  great  distance;  and  while 
they  are  thus  exquisitely  sensible  of  all  smells, 
they  seem  no  way  disgusted  by  any. 

But,  although  this  sense  is,  in  general,  so 
very  inferior  in  man,  it  is  much  stronger  io 
those  nations  that  abstain  from  animal  food, 
than  among  Europeans.  The  Bramins  of  In- 
dia have  a  power  of  smelling,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, equail  to  what  it  is  in  other  creatures 

gratification  in  this  amusement  was  obviouslj  derived 
from  taste  and  smell.  He  found  great  amusement,  als^ 
in  the  exercise  of  touch,  and  often  employed  himself,  for 
hours  together,  In  gathering,  from  the  bed  of  the  river, 
round  and  smooth  stones,  which  he  afterwards  arvaofed 
in  a  circular  form,  seating  himself  in  the  midst  of  ths 
circle.  The  information  of  his  understanding,  aod  the 
guidance  of  his  conduct,  seemed  entirely  to  depend  either 
on  touch*  or  the  organs  of  smell  and  taste.  His  docility 
and  contrivance  often  indicated  a  degree  of  understanding 
which,  if  due  allowance  be  made  for  his  want  of  two  ef 
the  most  essential  (urgans  to  man  and  animals — sight  ind 
hearing,  was  superior  to  that  oi  many  in  whom  every 
inlet  is  unobstructed  through  which  the  materials  ef 
knowledge  enter  the  mind.  He  had  received  a  severe 
wound  in  his  foot,  and  during  its  cure  be  usually  sat  by 
the  fireside,  with  his  foot  resting  on  a  small  footstool 
More  than  a  year  afterwards,  a  servant  boy  with  wImob 
he  used  to  play  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  at  home 
from  a  similar  cause.  Young  Mitchell,  perceiving  thai 
his  companion  remained  Iwiger  in  one  situation  thao  he 
used  to  do,  examined  him  attentively,  and  seemed 
quickly  to  discover,  by  the  bandages  on  his  feet,  the 
reason  of  his  confinement  He  immediately  walked  up 
stairs  to  a  garret,  sought  out,  amid  several  other  pieces 
of  furniture,  the  little  footstool  on  which  he  formerly 
supported  his  own  wounded  limb,  brought  it  down  In  hb 
hand  to  the  kitchen,  and  gently  placed  the  servant  bcy'i 
foot  upon  it. 
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Tbojr  can  smell  the  water  which  they  drink, 
duU  to  08  seems  quite  inodorous  ;  and  have  a 
irord,  in  their  language,  which  denotes  a 
country  of  fine  water.  We  are  told  also,  that 
the  negroes  of  the  Antilles,  by  the  smell  alone, 
cMi  distingvish  between  the  footsteps  of  a 
Prenchmao  and  a  negro/  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  we  may  dull  this  organ  by  our 
luxurious  way  of  living  ;  and  sacrifice  to  the 
pleasures  of  taste,  those  which  might  be  re- 
ceived from  perfume. 

However,  it  is  a  sense  that  we  can,  in  some 
measure,  dispense  with ;  and  1  have  known 
many  that  wanted  it  entirelv,  with  but  very 
litde  inconvenience  from  its  loss.     In  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  said  to  be  useful  in  guidine  us 
to  proper  nourishment,  and  deterring  us  from 
that  which  is  unwholesome ;  but,  in  our  pre- 
sent situation,  such  information  is  but  little 
wanted ;   and,  indeed,  but  little  attended  to. 
Id  fact,  the  sense  of  smelling  gives  us  very 
often  false  intelligence.     Many   things  that 
have  a  disagreeable  odour,  are,  nevermeless, 
wholesome  and  pleasant  to  the  taste ;  and  such 
as  make  eating  an  art,  seldom  think  a  meal 
fit  to  please  the  appetite,  till  it  begins  to  offend 
the  nose.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
things  that  smell  most  gratefally,  and  yet  are 
uoxious,  or  fatal  to  the  constitution.     Some 
physicians  think  that  perfumes  in  eeneral  are 
unwholesome;   that  tney  relax   tne   nerves, 
produce  headaches,  and  even  retard  digestion. 
The  manchineel  apple,  which  is  known  to  be 
deadly  poison,  is  possessed  of  the  most  grate- 
ful odour.     Some  of  those  mineral  vapours 
that  are  often  found  fatal  in  the  stomach,  smell 
like  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  continue  thus  to 
flatter  till  they  destroy.     This  sense ,  therefore , 
as  it  should  seem,  was  never  meant  to  direct 
us  in  the  choice  of  food,  but  appears  rather 
as  an  attendant  than  a  necessary  pleasure. 

Indeed,  if  we  ezamuie  the  natives  of  dif. 
ferent  countries,  or  even  different  natives  of  the 
same,  we  shall  find  no  pleasure  in  which  they 
differ  so  widely  as  that  of  smelling.  Some 
persons  are  pleased  with  the  smell  of  a  rose : 
while  I  have  known  others  that  could  not 

>  Htrtial  records  a  case  of  a  pertoo  named  Mamurra, 
who  cfioniltod  nothing  but  his  nose,  to  know  if  the  oo^ 
per  that  hid  been  brought  to  him  wu  of  the  true  Corin- 
thiin.  Some  natife  Indian  merchants  have  a  still  more 
exiiiiirite  sense  of  smell,  for,  according  to  the  accounts 
^  tiiTellers  in  India,  if  a  piece  of  money  is  given  them, 
thajr  only  smell  it,  by  which  they  are  able  to  decide  ez- 
Ktiy  its  fineness,  without  touchstone,  balance,  or  aqua- 
^to:  even  if  it  be  a  piece  of  copper  corered  over  with 
a  ieef  of  sUtot,  they  diseofer  the  cheat  in  the  same 
nanoer. 

In  Europe  there  have  been  persons  whose  sense  of 
nulling  was  equally  delicate  with  that  of  those  natives 
«f  India  which  we  have  mentioned.  Maroo  Marci 
<petkt  of  A  monk  at  Prague*  who,  when  any  thing  was 
giren  him,  distinguithad,  by  smelling,  lis  qualitiee,  and 
to  whom  it  bdonged. 

n>L.  I. 


abide  to  have  it  approach  them.  The  savage 
nations  are  highly  delighted  with  the  smell  of 
assafcetida,  which  is  to  us  the  most  nauseous 
stink  in  nature.  It  would  in  a  manner  seem 
that  our  delight  in  perfumes  was  made  by  ha- 
bit; and  that  a  very  little  industry  could  bring 
us  totally  to  invert  the  perception  of  odours. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  many  bodies 
which  at  one  distance  are  an  agreeable  per- 
fume, when  nearer  are  a  most  ungrateful 
odour.  Musk  and  ambergrise,  in  small  quan- 
tities, are  considered  by  most  persons  as  highly 
fragrant;  and  yet  when  in  larger  masses,  their 
scent  is  insufferable.  From  a  mixture  of  two 
bodies,  each  whereof  is»  of  itself,  void  of  all 
smell,  a  very  powerful  smell  may  be  drawn. 
Thus,  by  grinding  quick- lime  with  saUam. 
moniao,  may  be  produced  a  very  foetid  mix- 
ture. On  the  c<Hitrary,  from  a  mixture  of  two 
bodies,  that  are  separately  disagreeable,  a 
very  pleasant  aromatic  odour  may  be  gained. 
A  mixture  of  aqua-fortis  with  spirit  oT  wine 
produces  this  efi&ct  But  not  only  the  altera- 
tions of  bodies  by  each  other,  but  the  smallest 
change  in  us,  makes  a  very  great  alteration 
in  this  sense,  and  frequently  deprives  us  of  it 
totally.  A  slight  cold  often  hinders  us  from 
smelling ;  and  as  often  changes  the  nature  of 
odours.  Some  persons,  from  disorder,  retain 
au  incurable  aversion  to  those  smells  which 
most  pleased  them  before:  and  many  have 
been  known  to  have  an  antipathy  to  some 
animals,  whose  presence  they  instantly  per- 
ceived by  the  smell.  From  all  this,  therefore, 
the  sense  of  smelling  appears  to  be  an  uncer- 
tain monitor,  easily  disordered,  and  not  much 
missed  when  totally  wanting. 

The  sense  most  nearly  allied  to  smelling  is 
that  of  tasting.  This  some  have  been  willing 
to  consider  merely  as  a  nicer  kind  of  touch, 
and  have  undertaken  to  account,  in  a  very 
mechanical  manner,  for  the  difference  of  sa- 
vour. "  Such  bodies,"  said  they, "  as  are  point- 
ed, happening  to  be  applied  to  the  papillae  of 
the  tongue,  excite  a  very  powerful  sensation, 
and  give  us  the  idea  of  saltness.  Such,  on  the 
contrary,  as  are  of  a  romider  figure,  slide 
smoothly  along  the  papillae,  and  are  perceived 
to  be  sweet"  In  this  manner  they  have  with 
minute  labour,  gone  through  the  variety  of 
imagined  forms  in  bodies,  and  have  given 
them  as  imaginary  effects.  All  we  can  pre- 
cisely determine  upon  the  nature  of  tastes  is, 
that  the  bodies  to  be  tasted  must  be  either 
somewhat  moistened,  or,  in  some  measure, 
dissolved  by  the  saliva,  before  they  can  pro- 
duce a  proper  sensation:  when  both  the 
tongue  itself  and  the  body  to  be  tasted  are  ex- 
tremely dry,  no  taste  whatever  ensues.  The 
sensation  is  then  changed ;  and  the  tongue,  in- 
stead of  tasting,  can  only  be  said,  like  any 
other  part  of  the  body,  to  feel  the  object 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  children  have  a 
stronger  relish  of  taste  than  those  who  are 
more  advanced  in  life.  This  organ  with  them , 
from  the  greater  moisture  of  tneir  bodies,  is 
kept  in  greater  perfection ;  and  is,  consequent- 
ly, better  adapted  to  perform  its  functions. 
Every  person  remembers  how  great  a  pleasure 
he  found  in  sweets,  while  a  child;  but  his 
taste  erowing  more  obtuse  with  see,  he  is 
obliged  to  use  artificial  means  to  excite  it.  It 
is  then  that  he  is  found  to  call  in  the  assistance 
of  poignant  sauces,  and  strong  relishes  of  salts 
and  aromatics ;  all  which  the  delicacy  of  his 
tender  organ  in  childhood  was  unable  to  en- 
dure. His  taffte  grows  callous  to  the  natural 
relishes,  and  is  artificially  formed  to  others 
more  unnatural ;  so  that  the  highest  epicure 
may  be  said  to  have  the  most  depraved  taste ; 
as  it  is  owine  to  the  bluntness  of  his  organ, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  such  a 
variety  of  expedients  to  gratify  his  appetite. 

As  smells  are  often  rendered  agreeable  by 
habit,  so  also  tastes  may  be.  Tobacco  and 
coffee,  so  pleasing  to  many,  are  yet,  at  first, 
very  disagreeable  to  all.  It  is  not  without 
perseverance  that  we  begin  to  have  a  relish 
for  them ;  we  force  nature  so  long,  that  what 
was  constraint  in  the  beginning,  at  last  be- 
comes inclination. 

The  grossest,  and  yet  the  most  useful  of  all 
the  senses,  is  diat  of  feeling.  We  are  often 
seen  to  survive  under  the  loss  of  the  rest ;  but 
of  this  we  can  never  be  totally  deprived,  but 
with  life.  Although  this  sense  is  diffused 
over  all  parts  of  the  body,  yet  it  most  fre- 
quently happens  that  those  parts  which  are 
most  exercised  in  touching,  acquire  the  great- 
est degree  of  accuracy.  Thus  the  fingers,  by 
long  habit,  become  greater  masters  in  the  art 
than  anv  other,  even  where  the  sensation  is 
more  delicate  and  fine.  ^  It  is  from  this  ha- 
bit, therefore,  and  their  peculiar  formation, 
and  not,  as  is  supposed,  from  their  being  fur- 
nished with  a  greater  quantity  of  nerves,  that 
the  fingers  are  Uius  perfectly  qualified  to  judge 
of  forms.  Blind  men,  who  are  obliged  to  use 
them  much  oftener,  have  this  sense  much  finer ; 
so  that  the  delicacy  of  the  touch  arises  rather 
from  the  habit  oi  constantly  employing  the 
fingers,  than  from  any  fancied  nervousness  in 
their  confirmation. 

All  animals  that  are  fumishea  with  hands' 
seem  to  have  more  understanding  than  others. 
Monkeys  have  so  many  actions  like  those  of 
men,  that  they  appear  to  have  similar  ideas  of 
the  form  of  bodies.  All  other  creatures,  de- 
prived of  hands,  can  have  no  distinct  ideas  of 
the  shape  of  the  objects  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  as  they  want  this  organ,  which 
serves  to  examine  and  measure  their  forms, 

*  Buflbn.  voU  vi.  p.  80.      « Ibid,  vol.  vi.  p.  82. 


their  risings,  and  depressions.  A  quadmped, 
probably,  conceives  as  erroneous  an  idea  ot 
any  diing  near  him,  as  a  child  would  of  a 
rock  or  a  mountain  that  it  beheld  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

It  may  be  for  this  reaaun,  that  we  often  tee 
them  frightened  at  things  with  which  tbey 
oueht  to  be  better  acquainted.  Piiihes,  whose 
bodies  are  covered  with  scales,  and  who  have 
no  organs  for  feeling,  must  be  the  most  stapid 
of  all  animals.  Serpents,  that  are  likewise 
destitute,  are  yet,  by  windir^  roiuid  sevenl 
bodies,  better  capable  of  judging  of  their  fonn. 
All  these,  however,  can  have  bat  very  imper- 
fect ideas  from  feeling ;  and  we  have  alrnidy 
seen,  when  deprived  of  this  sense,  how  little 
the  rest  of  the  senses  are  to  be  relied  on. 

The  feeling,  therefore,  is  the  guardian,  the 
judge,  and  the  examiner  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
senses.  It  establishes  their  information,  and 
detects  their  errors.  All  the  other  senses  are 
altered  by  time,  and  contradict  their  former 
evidence;  but  the  towh  still  ccmtinues  the 
same ;  and,  though  extremely  confined  in  its 
operations,  yet  it  is  never  K)und  to  deceive. 
The  universe,  to  a  man  who  had  only  used 
the  rest  of  his  senses,  would  he  but  a  scene  oi 
illusion ;  every  object  misrepresented*  and  all 
its  properties  unknown.  Mr  Buffon  has  im- 
agined a  man  just  newly  brought  into  exift- 
tence,  describing  the  illusion  of  his  first  sen- 
sations, and  pointing  out  the  steps  by  which 
he  arrived  at  reality.  He  considers  him  as 
just  created,  and  awaking  amidst  the  prodoc- 
tions  of  nature ;  aad,  to  animate  the  narrative 
still  more  strongly,  has  made  his  philosophi- 
cal man  a  speaker.  The  reader  will  no  doubt 
recollect  Adam's  speech  in  Milton  as  being 
similar.  All  that  I  can  say  to  obviate  the 
imputation  of  plagiarism  is,  that  the  one  treats 
the  subject  more  as  a  poet,  the  other  more  as 
a  philosopher.  The  philosopher's  man  de- 
scribes  his  first  sensations  in  the  followiflg; 


manner. 


I  well  remember  that  joyfol  anxious  mo- 
ment whon  I  first  became  acquainted  with  my 
own  exiBtenoe.  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  what 
I  was,  how  I  was  produced,  or  from  whence 
I  came.  I  opened  my  eves ;  what  an  addi- 
tion to  my  surprise  \  the  light  of  the  day,  the 
azure  vault  of  heaven,  the  verdure  of  the 
earth,  the  crystal  of  the  waters,  all  employed 
me  at  once,  and  animated  and  filled  me  with 
inexpressible  delight  I  at  first  imagined 
that  all  those  objects  were  within  me,  and 
made  a  part  of  myself. 

Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  turned  my  eyes . 
to  the  sun ;  its  splendour  daxzled  and  over, 
powered  me ;  I  shut  them  once  more ;  and, 
to  my  great  concern,  I  supposed  that  during 


•  BofRm,  ^.  Ti.  p.  8S. 
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this  short  interval  of  darkness,  I  was  again 
returning  to  nothing. 

Afflicted,  8ei2ed  with  astonishment,  I  pon- 
dered  a  moment  on  this  great  change,  when 
I  heard  a  variety  of  unexpected  sounds.  The 
whistling  of  the  wind,  and  the  melody  of  the 
groves,  formed  a  concert,  the  soft  cadence  of 
which  sonk  upon  my  soul.  1  listened  for 
some  time,  and  was  persuaded  that  all  this 
made  was  within  me. 

Quite  occ-apied  with  this  new  kind  of  exis- 
tence, I  had  already  forgotten  the  light,  which 
was  my  first  inlet  into  life  ;  when  I  once  more 
opened  my  eyes,  and  found  myself  again  in 
possession  of  my  former  happiness.  The 
gratification  of  the  two  senses  at  once,  was  a 
pleasure  too  great  for  utterance. 

I  turned  my  eyes  upon  a  thousand  various 
ohjects  ;  I  soon  found  that  I  could  lose  them, 
and  restore  them  at  will ;  and  amused  myself 
more  at  leisure  with  a  repetition  of  this  new- 
made  power. 

I  now  began  to  gaze  without  emotion,  and 
to  hearken  with  tranquillity,  when  a  light 
breeze,  the  freshness  of  which  charmed  me, 
wafted  its  perfumes  to  my  sense  of  smelling, 
and  gare  me  such  satisfaction  as  even  increas- 
ed my  self-love. 

Agitated,  roused  by  the  various  pleasures 
of  my  new  existence,  I  instantly  arose,  and 
perceived  myself  moved  along,  as  if  by  some 
unknown  and  secret  power. 

I  had  scarcely  proceeded  forward,  when  the 
novelty  of  my  situation  once  more  rendered 
me  immovable.  My  surprise  retinned  ;  I  sup- 
posed that  every  object  around  roe  had  been 
in  motion :  I  gave  to  them  that  agitation  which 
I  produced  by  changing  place ;  and  the  whole 
creation  seemed  once  more  in  disorder. 

I  lifted  my  hand  to  my  head;  I  touched  my 
forehead  ;  I  felt  my  whole  frame  :  I  then  sup. 
posed  that  my  hand  was  the  principal  organ  of 
my  existence  ;  all  its  informations  were  distinct 
and  perfect,  and  so  superior  to  the  senses  I  had 
jet  experienced,  that  I  employed  myself  for 
some  time  in  repeating  its  enjoyments ;  every 
part  of  my  person  I  touched,  seemed  to  touch 
my  hand  in  turn  ;  and  gave  back  sensation  for 
sensation. 

I  soon  found  that  this  faculty  was  expanded 
over  the  whole  surface  of  ray  body  ;  and  I 
now  first  began  to  perceive  the  limits  of  my 
existence,  which  I  had  in  the  beginning  sup- 
posed spread  over  all  the  objects  I  saw. 

Upon  casting  my  eyes  upon  my  body,  and 
surveying  my  own  form,  I  thought  it  greater 
than  all  the  objects  that  surrounded  me.  I 
gazed  upon  my  person  with  pleasure  ;  I  ex- 
amined the  formation  of  my  nand,  and  all  its 
motions ;  it  seemed  to  me  large  or  little  in 
proportion  as  I  approached  it  to  my  eyes  ;  I 
brought  it  very  near,  and  it  then  hid  almost 


every  other  object  from  my  sight,  I  began 
soon,  however,  to  find  that  my  sight  gave  me 
uncertain  information,  and  resolved  to  depend 
upon  my  feeling  for  redress. 

This  precaution  was  of  the  utmost  service  ; 
I  renewed  my  motions,  and  walked  forward 
with  my  face  turned  towards  the  heavens.  I 
happened  to  strike  lightly  against  a  palm-tree, 
and  this  renewed  my  surprise :  I  laid  my  hand 
on  this  strange  body  ;  it  seemed  replete  with 
new  wonders,  for  it  did  not  return  me  sensa- 
tion for  sensation,  as  my  former  feelings  had 
done.  I  perceived  that  there  was  something 
extenial,  and  which  did  not  make  a  part  of 
my  own  existence.  ** 

I  now  therefore  resolved  to  touch  whatever 
I  saw,  and  vainly  attempted  to  touch  the  sun  ; 
I  stretched  forth  my  arm,  and  felt  only  yield- 
ing air  :  at  every  efibrt,  I  fell  from  one  sur- 
prise into  another,  for  every  object  appeared 
equally  near  me ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an 
infinity  of  trials,  that  I  found  some  objects 
farther  removed  than  the  rest 

Amazed  with  the  illusions,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  my  state,  I  sat  down  beneath  a  tree  ; 
the  most  beautiful  fruits  hung  upon  it  within 
my  reach  ;  I  stretched  forth  my  hand,  and 
they  instantly  separated  from  the  branch.  1 
was  proud  of  beins  able  to  grasp  a  substance 
without  me  :  I  held  them  up,  and  their  weight 
appeared  to  me  like  an  animated  power  that 
endei^oured  to  draw  them  to  the  earth.  I 
found  a  pleasure  in  conquering  their  resistance. 

I  held  them  near  to  my  eye  ;  I  considered 
their  form  and  beauty  ;  their  fragrance  still 
more  allured  me  to  bring  them  nearer ;  I  ap- 
proached them  to  my  lips,  and  drank  in  their 
odours;  the  perfume  invited  my  sense  of  tasting, 
and  I  soon  tried  a  new  sense — How  new  !  how 
exquisite!  Hitherto  I  had  tasted  only  of 
pleasure  ;  but  now  it  was  luxury.  The  power 
of  tasting  gave  me  the  idea  of  possession. 

Flattered  with  this  new  acquisition,  I  con- 
tinued its  exercise,  till  an  agreeable  languor 
stealing  upon  my  mind,  I  folt  all  my  limbs 
become  heavy,  and  all  my  desires  suspended. 
My  sensations  were  now  no  longer  vivid  and 
distinct ;  but  seemed  to  lose  every  object,  and 
presented  only  feeble  images,  confusedly 
marked.  At  that  instant  I  sunk  upon  the 
flowery  bank,  and  slumber  seized  me.  All 
iH>w  seemed  once  more  lost  to  me.  It  was  then 
as  if  I  was  returning  to  my  former  nothing. 
How  long  my  sleep  continued,  I  cannot 
tell;  as  I  yet  had  no  perception  of  time.  My 
awakening  appeared  like  a  second  birth;  and 
I  then  perceived  that  I  had  ceased  for  a  time 
to  exist  This  produced  a  new  sensation  of 
fear;  and  from  this  interruption  in  life,  I  be- 
gan to  conclude  that  I  was  not  formed  to  exist 
for  ever. 

In  this  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  I  be- 
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gan  to  harbour  new  saspicions;  and  to  fear 
that  sleep  had  robbed  me  of  some  of  my  late 
powers;  when  turning  on  one  side,  to  resolve 
my  doubts,  what  was  my  amazement,  to  be- 
hold another  being  like  myself,  stretched  by 
my  side !  New  ideas  now  began  to  arise; 
new  passions,  as  yet  unperceived,  with  fears 
and  pleasures,  all  took  possession  of  my  mind, 
and  prompted  my  curiosity:  love  served  to 
complete  tnat  happiness  which  was  begun  in 
the  individual;  and  every  sense  was  gratified 
in  all  its  varieties. 


CHAP.  X. 


OF  OLD  AQE  AKD  DSATH.^ 

EvKRT  thing  in  nature  has  its  improvement 
and  decay.  The  human  form  is  no  sooner 
arrived  at  its  state  of  perfection,  than  it  begins 
to  decline.  The  alteration  is  at  first  insen- 
sible;  and  often  several  years  are  elapsed  before 
we  find  ourselves  grown  old.  The  news  of 
this  disagreeable  chanee  too  generally  comes 
from  wimout;  and  we  learn  from  others  that 
we  grow  old,  before  we  are  willing  to  believe 
the  report 

When  the  body  has  come  to  its  fall  height 
and  is  extended  into  its  just  dimensions,  it  then 
also  besins  to  receive  an  additional  bulk  which 
rather  Toads  than  assists  it  This  is  formed 
from  fat ;  which  generally  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  or  forty,  covers  all  the  muscles,  and  in- 
tenupts  their  activity.  Every  action  is  then 
performed  with  greater  labour,  and  the  in- 
crease  of  size  only  serves  as  a  fore-runner  of 
decay. 

The  bones  also  become  every  day  more 
solid.  In  the  embryo  they  are  as  aoft  almost 
as  the  muscles  of  the  flesh  ;  but  by  degrees 
they  harden,  and  acquire  their  natural  vigour ; 
but  still,  however,  the  circulation  is  carried  on 
through  them,  and  how  hard  soever  the  bones 
may  seem,  yet  the  blood  holds  its  current 
through  them,  as  through  all  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Of  this  we  may  be  convinced  by 
an  experiment,  which  was  first  accidentally 
discovered  by  our  ingenious  countryman,  Mr 
Belcher.  Perceiving  at  a  friend's  house,  that 
the  bones  of  hogs,  vehich  were  fed  upon  mad- 
der, were  red,  he  tried  it  upon  various  animals 
by  mixing  this  root  with  their  usual  food;  and 
he  found  that  it  tinctured  the  bones  in  all;  an 
evident  demonstration  that  the  juices  of  the 
body  had  a  circulation  through  the  bones. 
Ho  fed  some  animals  alternately  upon  madder 
and  their  common  food,  for  some  time,  and  he 


1  This  chapter  is  taken  from  Mr  Buflbn,  except  where 
it  is  marlced  by  inTerted  coromw.— ^ote  *y  Ooliimfth. 


found  their  bones  tinctured  with  alternate 
layers,  in  conformity  to  their  manner  of  liv- 
ing. From  ail  this  he  naturally  concluded, 
that  the  blood  circulated  through  the  bones,  as 
it  does  through  every  other  part  of  the  body; 
and  that,  how  solid  soever  they  seemed,  yet 
like  the  softest  parts,  they  were  furnished 
through  all  their  substance  with  their  proper 
canals.  Nevertheless,  these  canals  are  of 
very  different  capacities,  during  the  different 
stages  of  life.  In  infancy  they  are  capa* 
cious ;  and  the  blood  flows  almost  as  freely 
through  the  bones  as  through  any  other  part 
of  the  bodv:  in  manhood  their  size  is  greatly 
diminished;  the  vessels  are  almost  impercep- 
tible; and  the  circulation  through  themispro- 
portionably  slow.  But,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
the  blood  which  flows  tlirough  the  bones,  no 
longer  contributing  to  their  erowth,  must  ne- 
cessarily serve  to  increase  their  hardness.  The 
channels  that  every  where  run  through  the  ha- 
man  frame,  may  be  compared  to  those  pipes 
that  we  every  where  see  cruated  on  the  inside, 
by  the  water  for  a  long  continuance  running 
through  them.  Both  every  day  grow  less  and 
less,  by  the  small  rigid  particles  which  are  de- 
posited  within  them,  xhus  as  the  vessels  are 
by  degrees  diminished,  the  juices  also,  which 
were  necessary  for  the  circulation  through 
them  are  diminished  in  proportion;  till  at 
length,  in  old  age,  those  props  of  the  human 
frame  are  not  only  more  solid,  but  more  brit- 
tle. 

The  cartilages,  or  gristles,  which  may  be 
considered  as  bones  beginning  to  be  formed, 
grow  also  more  rigid.  The  juices  circulating 
through  them,  for  there  is  a  circulation  through 
all  parts  of  the  body,  every  day  contribute  to 
render  them  harder;  so  that  these  substances, 
which  in  youth  are  elastic  and  pliant,  in  age 
become  hard  and  bony.  As  these  cartilages 
are  generally  placed  near  the  joints,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  joints  also  must  of  consequence 
become  more  difiicult  Thus,  in  old  age, 
every  action  of  the  body  is  perfotmed  with 
labour*  and  the  cartilages,  formerly  so  supple, 
will  now  sooner  break  than  bend. 

"As  the  cartilages  acquire  hardness,  and 
unfit  the  joints  for  motion,  so  also  that  roacons 
liquor,  which  is  always  separated  between  the 
joints,  and  which  serves,  like  oil  to  a  hinge, 
to  give  them  an  easy  and  ready  play,  is  now 
grown  more  scanty.  It  becomes  thicker  and 
more  clammy,  more  unfit  for  answering  the 
purposes  of  motion;  and  from  thence,  in  old 
age,  every  joint  is  not  only  stiff,  but  awkward. 
At  every  motion  this  clammy  liquor  is  heard 
to  crack ;  and  it  is  not  without  the  greatest  ef- 
fort of  the  muscles  that  its  resistance  is  over- 
come. I  have  seen  an  old  person,  whenever 
moved  a  single  joint,  that  did  not  thus  give 
notice  of  the  violence  done  to  it" 
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Tlie  membranea  that  cover  the  bones,  the 
joints,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  become,  as  we 
grovr  oldy  more  dense  and  more  dry.  Those 
vrhicfa  surround  the  bones,  soon  cease  to  be 
dactile.  The  fibres,  of  which  the  muscles 
and  flesh  are  composed,  become  every  day  more 
rigid;  and  while  to  the  touch  the  body  seems, 
as  we  advance  in  years,  to  ffrow  softer,  it  is 
in  reality,  increasing  in  hardness.  It  is  the 
skin,  and  not  the  flesh,  that  we  feel  upon  such 
occasions.  The  fat,  and  the  flabbiness  of  that, 
seems  to  give  an  appearance  of  softness,  which 
the  flesh  itself  is  very  far  from  having.  There 
are  few  can  doubt  this,  after  trying  the  differ, 
ence  between  the  flesh  of  young  and  old  ani- 
mals. The  first  is  soft  ana  tender,  the  last  is 
hard  and  dry. 

The  skin  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  that 
age  does  not  contribute  to  harden.      That 
stretches  to  every  degree  of  tension;  and  we 
have  horrid  instances  of  its  pliancy,  in  many 
disorders   incident  to  humanity.     In  youth, 
therefore,  while  the  body  is  vigorous  and  in- 
creasing, it  still  gives  way  to  its  growth.  But, 
althoQgh  it  thus  adapts  itself  to  our  increase; 
it  does  not  in  the  same  manner  conform  to  our 
decay.     The  skin,  which  in  youth  was  fill- 
ed and  gloesy,  when  the  body  begins  to  de- 
cline has  not  elasticity  enough  to  shrink  en- 
tirely  with  its  diminution.     It  hangs  there- 
fore in  wrinkles,  which  no  art  can  remove.  The 
wrinkles  of  the  body,  in  general,  proceed  from 
this  cause.     But  those  of  the  face  seem  to  pro- 
oeed  from  another ;  namely,  from  the  many 
varieties  of  positions  into  which  it  is  put  by 
the  speech,  the  food,  or  the  passions.     Every 
grimace,  and  every  passion,  wrinkles  up  the 
visage  into  different  forms.     These  are  visible 
enoagh  in  young  persons  ;  but  what  at  first 
was  accidental  or  transitory,  becomes  unalter- 
ahiv  fixed  in  the  visage  as  it  grows  older. 
"  Prom  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  a  free- 
dom from  passions  not  only  adds  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  mind,  but  preserves  the  beauty  of 
the  face ;  and  the  person  that  has  not  felt  their 
inflaence,  is  less  strongly  marked  by  the  de- 
cays of  nature." 

Hence,  therefore,  as  we  advance  in  age, 
the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  membranes,  the 
flesh,  the  skin,  and  every  fibre  of  the  body, 
become  more  solid,  more  brittle,  and  more  dry. 
Svery  part  shrinks,  every  motion  becomes 
nM>re  slow :  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  per- 
formed with  less  freedom  ;  perspiration  dimin- 
ishes ;  the  secretions  alter ;  the  digestion  be- 
comes slow  and  laborious  ;  and  the  juices  no 
longer  serving  to  convey  their  accustomed 
nourishment,  those  parts  may  be  said  to  live 
no  longer  when  the  circulation  ceases.  Thus 
the  body  dies  by  little  and  little  ;  all  its  func 
tioQs  are  diminished  by  degrees  ;  life  is  driven 
from  one  part  of  the  frame  to  another  ;  uni- 


versal rigidity  prevails  ;  and  death  at  last 
seizes  upon  the  little  that  is  left 

As  the  bones,  the  cartilages,  the  muscles, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  softer  in 
women  than  in  men,  these  parts  must,  of  con* 
sequence,  require  a  longer  time  to  come  to 
that  hardness  which  hastens  death.  Women, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  a  longer  time  in  grow- 
ing old  than  men  ;  and  this  is  actually  the 
case.  If  we  consult  the  tables  which  have 
been  drawn  up  respecting  human  life,  we  shall 
find  that  after  a  certain  age,  they  are  more 
long-lived  than  men,  all  ouer  circumstances 
the  same.  A  woman  of  sixty  has  a  better 
chance  than  a  man  of  the  same  age  to  live  till 
eighty.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  infer,  that 
such  persons  as  have  been  slow  in  coming  up 
to  maturity,  will  also  be  slow  in  growing  old  ; 
and  this  holds  as  well  with  regard  to  other 
animals  as  man. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  life  of  either 
vegetables  or  animals,  may  be,  in  some  mea- 
sure, determined  from  their  manner  of  coming 
to  maturity.  The  tree  or  the  animal,  which 
takes  but  a  short  time  to  increase  to  its  utmost 

{)itch,  perishes  much  sooner  than  such  as  are 
ess  premature.  In  both  the  increase  upwards 
is  first  accomplished  ;  and  not  till  they  have 
acquired  their  greatest  degree  of  height  do 
they  begin  to  spread  in  bulk.  Man  grows  in 
stature  till  about  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  but  his 
body  is  not  completely  developed  till  about 
thirty.  Do^s  on  the  other  hand,  are  at  their 
utmost  size  in  a  year,  and  become  as  bulky 
as  they  usually  are  in  another.  However, 
man,  who  is  so  long  in  growing,  continues  to 
live  fourscore  or  a  hundred  years ;  but  the  do^ 
seldom  above  twelve  or  thirteen.  In  general 
also  it  may  be  said,  that  large  animals  live 
longer  than  little  ones,  as  they  usually  take  a 
longer  time  to  grow.  Bat  in  all  animals  one 
thing  is  equally  certain,  that  they  carry  the 
cause  of  their  own  decay  about  them ;  and  that 
their  deaths  are  necessary  and  inevitable. 
The  prospects  which  some  visionaries  have 
formed  of  perpetuating  life  by  remedies,  have 
been  often  enough  proved  false  by  their  own 
example.  Such  unaccountable  schemes  would, 
therefore,  have  died  with  them,  had  not  the 
love  of  life  always  augmented  our  credulity. 

When  the  body  is  naturally  well  formed, 
it  is  possible  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  life 
for  some  years  by  management  Temperance 
in  diet  is  often  foimd  conducive  to  this  end. 
The  famous  Comaro,  who  lived  to  above  a 
hundred  years,  although  his  constitution  was 
naturally  feeble,  is  a  strong  instance  of  the 
benefit  of  an  abstemious  life.  Moderation  in 
the  passions  also  may  contribute  to  extend  the 
term  of  our  existence.  **  Fontenelle,  the  cele- 
brated writer,  was  naturally  of  a  very  weak 
and  delicate  habit  of  body.     He  was  affected 
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by  the  smallest  irregularities ;  and  had  fre- 
quently suffered  severe  fits  of  illness  from  the 
slightest  causes.  But  the  remarkable  equality 
of  hb  temper,  and  his  seeming  want  of  pas- 
sion, lengdiened  out  his  life  to  above  a  ban- 
dred.  It  was  remarkable  of  hiro,  that  nothing 
could  vex  or  make  him  uneasy  ;  every  occur- 
rence seemed  equally  pleasing ;  and  no  event, 
however  unfortunate,  seemed  to  come  unex- 
pected." However,  the  term  of  life  can  be 
prolonged  but  for  a  Yery  little  time  by  any  art 
we  can  use.  We  are  told  of  men  who  have 
lived  beyond  the  ordinary  duration  of  human 
existence ;  such  as  Parr,  who  lived  to  a  bun- 
dred  and  forty-fomr ;  and  Jenkins,  to  a  hundb^d 
and  sixty-five  ;  yet  these  men  used  no  peculiar 
arts  to  prolong  life  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears that  these,  as  well  as  others,  remarkable 
for  their  longevity,  were  peasants  accustomed 
to  the  greatest  fatigues,  who  had  no  settled 
rules  of  diet,  but  who  often  indulged  in  acci- 
dental excesses.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  that 
the  European,  the  Negro,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
American,  the  civilised  man  and  the  savage, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  inhabitant  of  the 
city  and  of  the  country,  though  all  so  dif- 
ferent  in  other  respects,  are  yet  entirely  si- 
milar in  the  period  allotted  them  for  living  ; 
if  we  consider  that  neither  the  difference  of 
race,  of  climate,  of  nourishment,  of  conven- 
ience, or  of  soil,  makes  anv  difference  in  the 
term  of  life  ;  if  we  consider  that  those  men 
who  live  upon  raw  flesh,  or  dried  fishes,  upon 
sago,  or  rice,  upon  cassava,  or  upon  roots, 
nevertheless  live  as  long  as  those  who  are  fed 
upon  bread  and  meat ;  we  shall  readily  be 
brought  to  acknowledge,  that  the  duration  of 
life  depends  neither  upon  habit,  customs,  or 
the  quantity  of  food,  ^  we  shall  confess,  that 

>  The  assertion  here  made,  mast  be  nndentood  as  ap- 
plicable to  mankind  em  masttp  not  to  indifiduals.  Un- 
qiiestlonabljr,  there  are  sereral  easenUal  circumstances 
which  must  combine  to  give  any  individual  a  chance  of 
exceeding  the  usual  period  assigned  to  human  existence. 
These  may  be  comprehended  under  the  following  heads; 
a  proper  configuration  of  body;  being  bom  of  healthy 
parents;  living  in  a  healtoy  climate  and  good  atmos- 
phere;  having  the  command  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  (bod ; 
constant  exercise;  a  due  regulation  of  sleep ;  a  state  df 
marriage ;  and  due  command  of  the  passions  and  temper. 

Most  of  these  particulars  seem  to  be  so  weli  estab- 
Mshed,  and  are,  in  themselves,  so  apparent,  that  it  seems 
luurdly  requisite  to  do  more  than  mention  them,  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  their  immediate  recep- 
tion. Thus,  a  deformed  person  can  hardly  expect  a 
very  long  life,  nor  one  bom  of  unhealthy  parents ;  nei- 
ther can  a  person  inhabiting  an  unhealthy  city  or  district, 
expect  to  escape  the  dangers  with  which  he  is  perpetu- 
ally surrourded.  There  are  some  districts,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,  where  the  inhabitants  scarcely  ever 
survive  thirty-five  or  forty  years.  And  it  is  well  known 
that  some  counties  in  England,  particularly  Shropshire, 
Devonshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Yorkshire,  are  much 
more  healthy  than  the  rest;  whilst  Essex,  LincobnUre, 
snd  some  parts  of  Kent,  are,  from  the  swamps,  rendered 


nothing  can  change  the  laws  of  that  mechan* 
ism  which  regulates  the  mimber  of  oar  yenrs, 
and  which  can  chiefly  be  aflbcted  only  by  long 
fasting,  or  great  excess. 

particularly  noxious  to  humsi  Ufa.  AU  tncts  liable  Co 
be  visited  by  severe  epidemics^  too,  have  seldom  pro- 
duced Instances  of  long  Hie. 

It  has  been  remarked,  alio,  Oat  certain  fimflies  are 
gifked  by  Heayen  wf th  better  stmina  and  ibeaglh,  and, 
thenfore^  live  kmgw.  Qoakeri,  wA  peiaoBS  of  moder- 
ate passions^  may  be  expected  to  be  loQger  lived  thao 
others;  but  these,  in  the  decline  of  life,  are  subject  tc 
accessions  of  low  spirits  and  mehucbo^,  so  that  they 
become  indolent,  anddo  not  resist  the  attacks  of  dlseese. 
One  vary  singular  fcot,  and  vrall  estalMifhsd,  is  iMt, 
that  no  unmarried  person  has  ever  been  known,  at  leatt 
in  Great  Britain,  to  exceed  the  age  of  100  years.  Keep- 
ing the  passions  under  due  control,  and  i>earing,  with 
fortitude  and  resignation,  the  evils  of  Kfe,  is  a  great 
means  of  attaining  long  lifis.  Lengevityis  nel  confiiMi 
to  any  natim  or  ooontiy ,  for  instaaoa  of  it  are  to  be  taid 
all  ovier  the  world;  but  they  are  more  abundant  in  ookl 
and  temperate  climates.  Heat  seems  to  relax  and  en- 
feeble the  body  too  much ;  the  heart,  it  may  be  no- 
ceived,  is  made  to  beat  too  rapidly,  and  the  vitsl  power 
is  too  soon  expended.  Tbe  vegelable  diet,  too,  of  hot 
ooKotrieSy  does  not  seem  so  well  oalcnlaled  kr  giving  the 
necessary  degree  of  strength  and  elastid^  to  the  fibre; 
for  although  in  warm  countries  more  children  lire  to  b« 
men  and  women,  yet,  as  the  age  of  puberty  comes  on 
very  eariy,  they  seldom  exceed  sixty  years.  This  isct 
was  asoertained,  in  China,  in  1784,  when  Kien  Long 
ordered  all  the  oldest  men  in  the  empire  to  be  hras^ 
before  him,  when,,  out  of  a  population  of  two  hnodred 
millions,  only  four  persons  could  be  found,  whose  sgtt 
exceeded  a  hundred;  whereas,  in  Russia,  Norway,  and 
other  odki  countries^  Instances  ef  longevity  ere  fre^oeet. 
Thns,  in  Nonr^,  in  176 1,  of  WI9,  wlio  died,  6S  were 
100  years  old:  and,  in  Russia,  in  1801,  of  7S6,27S 
persons,  who  died,  216  were  100  years  old,  and  920  had 
exceeded  that  age ;  and  one,  indeed,  was  more  than  130. 
The  districts  of  Areadia,  JStolla,  and  other  parts  of 
Oreeoe,  were  Ibnneriy  celebrated  for  Instances  of  long 
life;  and  many  of  the  most  disthiguished  Greeks,  soGh  SI 
Pythagoras,  Plato^  Sophocles,  Pindar,  6c.,  attained  to  • 
veiy  advanced  period  of  life. 

In  Italy,  when  a  general  census  of  the  Inhsbltaots 
was  made  in  the  year  79,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, lord  Bacon  says  there  ware  then  living,  between 
the  river  Po  and  the  Apennines. 
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The  climate  of  the  British  islands  is  veiy  firicodly, 
fn  general,  to  the  human  body;  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  sise  and  popolatkm,  show  almost  more  instances  of 
long  life  than  any  other  country.  Carew,  tiie  htitorisn 
of  Cornwall,  says,  that  In  that  countiy  its  iuhabitanU 
frequently  reach  90  with  unimpaired  strength  of  body 
and  mind:  but  these  are  the  farmers;  for  the  minen 
seldom  live  more  than  40  vears,  the  fioimes  of  the  sulphur, 
copper,  and  arsenic,  and  the  damp,  killing  them  all  of 
consumption.    But  Brown,  tbe  Comlsb  beg^,  lived 
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If  there  be  any  difference  in  the  difierent 
periodB  of  man's  existence,  it  ought  principally 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  quality  of  the  air.  It 
has  been  obaerTed,  that  in  elerated  sitaations 
there  hare  been  found  more  old  people  than 
in  those  "tiiat  were  low.  The  mountains  of 
Scotland,  Wale8,Aiiveigne,andSwitBerland, 
bare  furnished  more  instances  of  extreme  old 
sge,  than  the  phdns  of  Holland,  Flanders, 
Germany,  or  Poland.  But,  in  general,  the 
duration  of  life  is  nearly  the  same  in  most 
coontries.  Man,  if  not  cut  off  by  accidental 
diseases,  is  ofU^n  fonnd  to  live  to  ninety  or  a 
famdred  years.  Our  ancestors  did  not  liye 
beyond  that  date:  and,  since  the  times  of 
David,  this  term  has  undergone  little  altera, 
tion. 

If  we  be  asked,  how  in  the  beginning  men 
tived  so  much  loneer  than  at  present,  and  by 
what  means  their  liyes  were  extended  to  nine 
hondred  and  thirty,  or  even  nine  hundred  and 
si^  years ;  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  pro> 
ductions  of  the  earth,  upon  which  ^y  fed, 
might  be  of  a  different  nature  at  that  time 
from  what  tfiey  are  at  present  **  It  may  be 
answered,  that  the  term  was  abridged  by  the 
Divine  command,  in  order  to  keep  the  earth 
from  being  oyersteoked  with  human  inhabi- 
tantg ;  since,  if  every  person  were  now  to  live 
and  generate  for  nine  hundred  years,  man- 
kind would  be  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  there  would  be  no  room  for  subsistence  : 
80  that  the  p4an  of  Providence  would  be  al- 
tered ;  which  is  seen  net  to  produce  life  with- 
out providing  a  proper  supply." 

Bttt  to  whatever  extent  hfe  may  be  pro- 
longed, or  however  some  may  have  delayed 
the  effects  of  aee,  death  is  the  certain  goal  to 
which  all  are  hastening.  All  the  causes  of 
decay  which  have  been  mentioned  contribute 
to  bring  on  this  dreaded  dinolution.  How- 
ever, nature  approaohes  to  this  awful  period 
by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees;  fife  is 
consumed  day  after  day  ;  and  some  one  of  our 


to  be  IfO;  and  a  nun,  called  Polenoir,  to  ISO.  In 
Scethnd  dd  age  Is  common;  Iff  penais,  in  the  lower 
pertB  of  GallgwBjr,  «fere  living,  a  few  jean  ago,  of 
fr«B  100  to  1 16  jrears  of  age.  Old  WiWam  Marshall, 
ft  Uaker,  walked  tbroitgh  that  country,  at  118,  with  all 
bis  faculties  perfect.  In  Montrose,  too,  in  1818,  there 
*ere  fiTs  pencils  slWe  finom  100  to  110.  Small  Islands 
»d  penlnaaias,  if  quite  free  fron  marshes,  are  generally 
^wy^MrsUetoloDgUfe,  aadinaUktitiides.  In  the 
Bermuda  Idands*  manx  natives  reach  100  and  more; 
aod  in  the  hurricane  at  Barbadoes,  in  1780,  four  people 
^vcre  killed  who  were  above  100,  and  one  of  115.  Mar- 
deira  has  slways  been  noted  for  its  healthy  climate;  and 
ft  new  bom  in&nf  s  diance  of  life,  is  there  about  thlrty- 
nhw  yean,  or  about  a  third  more  than  that  of  one  in 
I'OMlon.  Martin,  in  his  descriptioo  of  the  Western 
Hluds,  speaks  of  a  penon  in  the  island  of  South  Uist, 
ftg«d  130,retdniog  his  appetite  and  understanding;  and 
»ho  rf  one  Gilbert  M'Craw,  in  the  island  of  Jura,  who  T 
HMit  180  Cfaristmasses  in  his  own  house. 


faculties,  or  vital  principles,  is  every  bour 
dyii^  before  the  rest ;  so  that  death  is  only 
the  last  shade  in  the  picture ;  and  it  is  pro. 
bable  that  man  suffers  a  greater  change  iu 
going  from  youth  to  age,  than  from  age  into 
die  grave.  When  we  lirst  begin  to  live,  our 
lives  may  scarcely  be  said  to  be  our  own ;  as 
the  child  grows,  life  increases  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  and  is  at  its  height  in  the  prime  of 
manhood.  But  as  soon  as  the  body  begins  to 
decrease,  life  decreases  also ;  for  as  the  human 
frame  diminishes,  and  its  juices  circukte  in 
smaller  quantity,  life  diminishes  and  circu- 
lates with  less  vigour;  so  that  as  we  begin 
to  live  by  degrees,  we  begin  to  die  in  the  same 
manner. 

Why  then  should  we  fear  death,  if  our  lives 
have  been  such  as  not  to  make  eternity  dread- 
ful? Why  should  we  fear  that  moment, 
which  is  prepared  by  a  thousand  other  mo- 
ments of  the  same  kind  ?  the  first  pangs  of 
sickness  being  probably  ^esJ»r  than  the  last 
struggles  of  departure.  Death,  in  most  per- 
sons, is  as  calmly  endured  as  the  disorder  that 
brings  it  on.  If  we  inquire  from  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  attend  the  sick  and  the  dying, 
we  shall  find  that,  except  in  a  very  few  acute 
cases,  where  the  patient  dies  in  agonies,  the 
g^atest  number  die  quietly,  and  seemingly 
without  pain :  and  even  the  agonies  of  the 
former  rather  terrify  the  spectators  than  tor- 
ment the  patient ;  for  how  many  have  we  not 
seen  who  have  been  accidentally  relieved  from 
this  extremity,  and  yet  had  no  memory  of 
what  they  then  endured?  In  fact,  they  had 
ceased  to  live  during  that  time  when  they 
ceased  to  have  sensation ;  and  their  pains  were 
only  those  of  which  they  had  an  idea. 

The  greatest  number  of  mankind  die,  there- 
fore, without  sensation ;  and  of  those  few  that 
still  preserve  their  laculties  entire  to  the  last 
moment,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that 
does  not  also  preserve  the  hopes  of  still  out- 
living his  disorder.  Nature,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  has  rendered  this  sentiment 
stronger  than  his  reason.  A  person  dying  of 
an  incurable  disorder,  which  he  must  know  to 
be  so,  by  frequent  examples  of  his  case ;  which 
he  perceives  to  be  so,  by  the  inquietude  of  ali 
around  him,  by  die  tears  of  his  friends,  and 
the  departure  or  the  face  of  the  physician*  is, 
nevertheless,  still  in  hopes  of  getting  over  it 
His  interest  is  so  great,  that  he  only  attends 
to  his  own  representations ;  the  judgment  of 
others  is  considered  as  a  hasty  conclusion ; 
and  while  death  every  moment  makes  new  in- 
roads upon  his  constitution,  and  destroys  life 
in  some  part,  hope  still  seems  to  escape  the 
uniyersal  ruin,  and  is  the  last  that  submits  to 
the  blow. 

Cast  your  eyes  upon  a  sick  man«  who  has 
a  hundred  times  told  you  that  he  felt  himself 
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dying » that  he  was  conTinced  he  could  not  re. 
coTer,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  expire ;  ex- 
amine what  passes  on  his  visage,  when  through 
zeal  or  indiscretion,  any  one  comes  to  tell  him 
that  his  end  is  at  hand.  You  will  see  him 
change,  like  one  who  is  told  an  unexpected 
piece  of  news,  he  now  appears  not  to  have 
thoroughly  believed  what  he  had  been  telling 
you  himself:  he  doubted  much ;  and  his  fears 
were  greater  than  his  hopes ;  but  he  still  had 
some  feeble  expectations  of  living,  and  would 
not  have  seen  the  approaches  of  death,  unless 
he  had  been  alarmed  by  the  mistaken  assiduity 
of  his  attendants. 

Death,  therefore,  is  not  that  terrible  thing 
which  we  suppose  it  to  be.  It  is  a  spectre 
which  frights  us  at  a  distance,  but  whica  dis- 
appears when  we  come  to  approach  it  more 
closely.  Our  ideas  of  its  terrors  are  conceived 
in  prejudice,  and  dressed  up  by  fancy ;  we 
regard  it  not  only  as  the  greatest  misfortune, 
but  as  also  an  evil  accompanied  with  the  most 
excruciating  tortures  ;  we  have  even  increased 
our  apprehensions,  by  reasoning  on  the  extent 
of  our  sufferings.  "  It  must  be  dreadful,"  say 
some, ''  since  it  is  sufficient  to  separate  the  soul 
from  the  body:  it  must  be  long,  since  our  suffer- 
ings are  proportioned  to  the  succession  of  our 
ideas;  and  these  being  painful,  must  succeed 
each  other  with  extreme  rapidity."  In  this 
manner  has  false  philosophy  laboured  to  aug- 
ment the  miseries  of  our  nature;  and  to  aggra- 
vate that  period  which  nature  has  kindly  cover- 
ed with  insensibility.  Neither  the  mind  nor 
the  body  can  suffer  these  calamities:  the  mind 
is,  at  that  time,  mostly  without  ideas;  and  the 
body  too  much  enfeebled  to  be  capable  of  per- 
ceiving its  pain.  A  very  acute  pain  produces 
either  death  or  fainting,  which  is  a  state  simi- 
lar  to  death:  the  body  can  suffer  but  to  a  cer- 
tain degree;  if  the  torture  become  excessive, 
it  destroys  itself ;  and  the  mind  ceases  to  per- 
ceive,  when  the  body  can  no  longer  endure. 

In  this  manner,  excessive  pain  admits  of 
no  reflection;  and  wherever  there  are  any 
signs  of  it,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient  are  no  greater  than  what 
we  ourselves  may  have  remembered  to  en- 
dure. 

But,  in  the  article  of  death,  we  have  many 
instances  in  which  the  dyine  person  has 
shown  that  very  reflection  which  presupposes 
an  absence  of  the  greatest  pain;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  pang  which  ends  life  cannot  even 
be  so  great  as  those  which  have  preceded. 
Thus,  when  Charles  XII.  was  shot  at  the 
siege  of  Frederickshall,  he  was  seen  to  clap 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword;  and  al- 
though the  blow  was  great  enough  to  termi- 
nate one  of  the  boldest  and  bravest  lives  in 
the  world,  yet  it  was  not  painful  enough  to 
destroy  reflection.     He  perceived  himself  at- 


tacked; he  reflected  that  he  ought  to  defend 
himself;  and  his  body  obeyed  the  impulse  of 
his  mind,  even  in  the  last  extremity.  Tbos 
it  is  the  prejudice  of  persons  in  health,  aod 
not  the  body  in  pain,  that  makes  us  suffer 
from  the  approach  of  death;  we  have  all  our 
lives  contracted  a  habit  of  making  out  exces- 
sive pleasures  and  pains;  and  nothing  but  re- 
peated experience  shows  us  how  seldom  the 
one  can  be  suffered,  or  the  other  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost 

If  there  be  any  thing  necessary  to  coafinn 
what  we  have  said  concerning  the  gradual 
cessation  of  life,  or  the  insensible  approaches 
of  our  end,  nothing  can  more  effectually  prove 
it  than  the  uncertainty  of  the  sizns  of  death. 
If  we  consult  what  W  inslow  or  Bruhier  have 
said  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  be  convinced, 
that  between  life  and  death  the  shade  u  so  very 
undistioguishable,  that  even  all  tne  powers  of 
art  can  scarcely  determine  where  the  one  ends, 
and  the  other  begins.  The  colour  of  the  vis. 
age,  the  warmth  of  the  body,  the  suppleness 
of  the  joints,  are  but  uncertain  signs  of  life 
still  subsisting;  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
paleness  of  the  complexion,  the  coldness  of 
the  body,  the  stiffness  of  the  extremities,  the 
cessation  of  all  motion,  and  the  total  insensi- 
bility of  the  parts,  are  but  uncertain  marks  of 
death  begun.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  with 
regard  to  the  pulse  and  the  breathing,  these 
motions  are  often  so  kept  under,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  perceive  them.  By  approaching  a 
looking-glass  to  the  mouth  of  the  person  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  people  often  expect  to  find 
whether  he  breathes  or  not  But  this  is  a 
very  uncertain  experiment;  the  glass  is  fre- 
quently  sullied  by  the  vapour  of  the  dead 
man  s  body;  and  often  the  person  is  still  alive 
although  the  glass  is  no  way  tarnished.  In 
the  same  manner,  neither  burning  nor  scarify- 
ing, neither  noises  in  the  ears  nor  pungeol 
spirits  applied  to  the  nostrils,  give  certain 
signs  of  the  discontinuance  of  life;  and  there 
are  many  instances  of  persons  who  have  en- 
dured them  all,  and  afterwards  recovered 
without  any  external  assistance,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  spectators.  How  careful,  there- 
fore,  should  we  be,  before  we  commit  those 
who  are  dearest  to  us  to  the  g^ve,  to  be  well 
assured  of  their  departure:  experience,  justice, 
humanity,  all  persuade  us  not  to  hasten  the 
funerals  of  our  friends,  but  to  keep  their  bo- 
dies unburied,  until  we  have  certain  signs  of 
their  real  decease. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THE  VAXIBTIE8  IN  THE  HUMAN  BACE. 

Hitherto  we  hare  compared  man  with  other 
animals;  we  now  come  to  compare  men  with 
each  other.  We  have  hitherto  considered  him 
as  an  indiyidual,  endowed  with  excellencies 
above  the  rest  of  the  creation;  we  now  come 
to  consider  the  advantages  which  men  have 
over  men,  and  the  various  kinds  with  which 
our  earth  is  inhabited. 

If  we  compare  the  minate  differences  of 
mankind,  there  is  scarce  one  nation  upon  the 
earth  that  entirelv  resembles  another;  and 
there  may  be  said  to  be  as  many  different 
kinds  of  men  as  there  are  countries  inhabited. 
One  polished  nation  does  not  differ  more  from 
another,  than  the  merest  savages  do  from  those 
savages  that  lie  even  contiguous  to  them;  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  river,  or  a  moun- 
tain, divides  two  barbarous  tribes  that  are  un- 
like each  other  in  manners,  customs,  features, 
and  complexion.  But  these  differences,  how- 
ever  perceivable,  do  not  form  such  distinc- 
tions as  come  within  a  general  picture  of  the 
varieties  of  mankind.  Custom,  accident,  or 
fashion,  may  produce  considerable  alterations 
in  neighbouring  nations;  their  being  derived 
from  ancestors  of  a  different  climate,  or  com- 
plexion, may  contribute  to  make  accidental 
distinctions,  which  every  day  grow  less ;  and 
it  may  be  said,  that  two  neighbouring  na- 
tions, how  unlike  soever  at  first,  will  as. 
similate  by  degrees;  and  by  long  continu- 
ance, the  difference  between  them  will  at 
last  become  almost  imperceptible.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  between  contiguous  nations  we  are 
to  look  for  any  strong  marked  varieties  in  the 
human  species;  it  is  by  comparing  the  inha- 
bitants of  opposite  climates  and  distant  coun- 
tries; those  who  live  within  the  polar  circles, 
with  those  beneath  the  equator;  those  that  live 
OQ  one  side  of  the  globe,  with  those  that  oc- 
cupy the  other. 

Of  all  animals,  the  differences  between 
mankind  are  the  smallest  Of  the  lower 
nices  of  creatures,  the  changes  are  so  great  as 
often  entirely  to  disguise  the  natural  animal, 
and  to  distort,  or  to  disfigure,  its  shape.  But 
the  chief  differences  in  man  are  rather  taken 
from  the  tincture  of  his  skin  than  the  variety 
of  his  figure:  as  in  all  climates  he  preserves 
his  erect  deportment,  and  the  marked  supe- 
rioritv  of  his  form.  If  we  look  round  the 
world,  there  seem  to  be  not  above  six^  dis- 
tinct varieties  in  the  human  species,  each  of 

*  I  l»ve  takrni  foar  of  these  varletfoi  from  Linnttus ; 
those  of  the  Laphnden  and  Tartars  firom  Mr  Buffim 
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which  is  strongly  marked,  and  speaks  the 
kind  seldom  to  have  mixed  with  any  other. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape,  nothing  in 
the  faculties,  that  shows  their  coming  from 
different  originals ;  and  the  varieties  of  cli- 
mate, of  nourishment,  and  custom,  are  sufii- 
cient  to  produce  every  change. 

The  first  distinct  race  of  men  is  found  round 
the  polar  regions.  The  Laplanders,  the  Es- 
quimaux  Indians,  the  Samoeid  Tartars,  the 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Borandians, 
the  Green  landers,  and  the  natives  of  Kamt- 
schatka,  may  be  considered  as  one  peculiar 
race  of  people,  all  greatly  resembling  each 
other  in  their  stature,  their  complexion,  their 
customs,  and  their  ignorance.  These  nations 
being  under  a  rigorous  climate,  where  the 
productions  of  nature  are  but  few,  and  the 
provisions  coarse  and  unwholesome,  their  bo- 
dies  have  shrunk  to  the  nature  of  their  food ; 
and  their  complexions  have  suffered,  from 
cold,  almost  a  similar  change  to  what  heat  is 
known  to  produce;  their  colour  being  a  deep 
brown,  in  some  places  inclining  to  actual 
blackness.  These,  therefore,  in  general,  are 
found  to  be  a  race  of  short  stature  and  odd 
shape,  with  countenances  as  savage  as  their 
manners  are  barbarous.  The  visage  in  these 
countries  is  large  and  broad,  nose  flat  and 
short,  the  eyes  of  a  yellowish  brown,  inclin- 
ing to  blackness,  the  eye-lids  drawn  towards 
the  temples,  the  cheek-bones  extremely  high, 
the  mouth  very  lai^e,  the  lips  thick  and  turn, 
ed  outwards,  the  voice  thin  and  squeaking, 
the  head  large,  the  hair  black  and  straight, 
the  colour  of  the  skin  of  a  dark  grayish.^ 
They  are  short  in  stature,  the  generality  not 
being  above  four  feet  high,  and  the  tallest  not 
above  five.  Among  all  these  nations  the  wo- 
men are  as  deformed  as  the  men,  and  resem- 
ble them  so  nearly,  that  one  cannot  at  first  dis« 
tinguish  the  sexes  among  them. 

These  nations  not  only  resemble  each  other 
in  their  deformity,  their  dwarfishness,  the  col- 
our of  their  hair  and  eyes,  but  they  have,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  same  inclinations,  and 
the  same  manners,  being  all  equally  rude, 
superstitious,  and  stupid.  The  Danish  Lap. 
landers  have  a  large  black  cat,  to  which  they 
communicate  their  secrets,  and  consult  in  all 
their  affairs.  Among  the  Swedish  Lapland- 
ers there  is  in  every  family  a  drum  for  con- 
sulting the  devil;  and  although  these  nations 
are  robust  and  nimble,  yet  they  are  so  coward- 
ly that  they  never  can  be  brought  into  the 
field.  Gustavus  Adolphus  attempted  to  form 
a  regiment  of  Laplanders,  but  he  found  itim- 
possible  to  accomplish  his  design;  for  it  should 
seem  that  they  can  live  only  in  their  own 
country,  and  in  their  own  manner.     They 

^Crantx. 
So 
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make  use  of  skates,  which  are  made  of  fir,  of 
near  three  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  bnMid; 
these  are  pointed,  and  raised  before,  and  tied 
to  the  foot  by  straps  of  leather.  With  these 
they  skate  on  the  ioy  snow,  and  with  such 
velocity,  that  they  very  easily  overtake  the 
swiftest  animals.  They  make  use  also  of  a 
pole,  pointed  with  iron  at  one  end,  and  round, 
ed  at  the  other.  This  pole  serves  to  push 
them  along,  to  direct  their  course,  to  support 
them  from  falling,  to  stop  the  impetuosity  of 
their  motion,  and  to  kill  that  game  which  they 
have  overtaken.  Upon  these  skates  they  descend 
the  steepest  mountains,  and  scale  the  most  crag- 
gy precipices;  and  in  these  exercises  the  wo- 
men are  not  less  skilful  than  the  men.  They 
have  all  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  which 
seems  to  be  a  contrivance  common  to  all  bai^ 
barous  nations  ;  and  which,  however,  at  first, 
required  no  small  skill  to  invent  They  launch 
a  javelin,  also,  with  great  force,  and  some  say, 
that  they  can  hit  a  mark  no  la  rear  than  a 
crown,  at  thirty  yards  distance,  and  with  such 
force  as  would  pierce  a  man  through.  They 
are  all  hunters;  and  particularly  pursue  the 
ermine,  the  fox,  the  ounce,  and  the  martin, 
for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  These  they  barter 
with  their  southern  neighbours,'  for  brandy 
and  tobacco  ;  both  which  they  are  fond  of  to 
excess.  Their  food  is  principally  dried  fish, 
the  flesh  of  rein-deers  and  bears.  Their  bread 
is  composed  of  the  bones  of  fishes,  pounded 
and  mixed  with  the  inside  tender  bark  of  the 
pine-tree«  Their  drink  is  train-oil  or  brandy; 
and  when  deprived  of  these,  water,  in  which 
juniper  berries  have  been  infused.  With  re- 
gard to  their  morals,  they  have  all  the  virtues 
uf  simplicity,  and  all  the  vices  of  ignorance. 
They  offer  their  wives  and  daughters  to  stran- 
gers ;  and  seem  to  think  it  a  particular  honour 
if  their  offer  be  accepted.  They  have  no  idea 
o(  religion,  or  a  Supreme  Being  ;  the  greatest 
number  of  them  are  idolaters ;  and  their  su- 
perstition  is  as  profound  as  their  worship  is 
contemptible.  Wretched  and  ignorant  as  they 
are,  yet  they  do  not  want  pride  ;  they  set 
themselves  far  above  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and 
Crantz  assures  us,  that  when  the  Greenlanders 
are  got  together,  nothing  is  so  customary 
among  them  as  to  turn  the  Europeans  into 
ridicule.  They  are  obliged,  indeed,  to  yield 
them  the  preeminence  in  understanding  and 
mechanic  arts  ;  but  they  do  not  know  how  to 
set  any  value  upon  these.  They  therefore 
count  diemaelves  the  only  civilised  and  well* 
bred  people  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  common 
with  them,  when  they  see  a  quiet  or  a  modest 
stranger,  to  say  that  he  is  almost  as  well  bred 
as  a  Oreen lander. 

Prom  this  description,  therefore,  this  whole 
race  of  people  may  be  considered  as  distinct 
from  any  other. — Their  long  continuance  in 


a  climate  the  most  inhospitable,  their  being 
obliged  to  subsist  on  food  the  most  coarse  and 
ill-prepared,  the  savageness  of  their  manners. 
and  their  lal)orioas  lives,  all  have  contributed 
to  shorten  their  stature,  and  to  deform  their 
bodies.  In  proportion  as  we  approach  towards 
the  north  pole,  the  sise  of  the  natives  appears 
to  diminish,  growing  leas  and  less  as  we  ad- 
vance hiffher,  till  we  come  to  those  latitudes 
that  are  destitute  of  all  inhabitants  whatsoever. 

The  wretched  natives  of  these  climates  seem 
fitted  by  nature  to  endure  the  rigours  of  their 
situation.  As  their  food  is  but  scanty  and 
precarious,  their  patience  in  himger  is  amas. 
ing.  A  man  who  has  eaten  nothing  for  four 
days  can  manage  his  little  canoe  in  the  most 
furious  waves,  and  calmly  subsist  in  the  midst 
of  a  tempest  tiiat  would  quickly  dash  an  Eu- 
ropean boat  to  pieces.  Their  strength  is  not 
less  amasing  than  their  patience  :  a  woman 
among  them  will  carry  a  piece  of  timber  or 
a  stone,  near  double  the  weight  of  what  an 
European  can  lift.  Their  bodies  are  of  a  dark 
grey  all  over ;  and  their  faces  brown  or  olive. 
The  tincture  of  their  skins  partly  seems  to 
arise  from  their  dirty  manner  of  living,  being 
generally  daubed  with  train-oil ;  and  partlv 
from  the  rigours  of  the  climate,  as  the  sodden 
alterations  of  cold  and  raw  air  in  winter,  and 
of  burning  heats  in  summer,  shade  their  com- 
plexions by  degrees,  till  in  a  succession  ot 
generations,  they  at  last  become  almost  black 
As  the  countries  in  which  these  reside  are  the 
most  barren,  so  the  natives  seem  the  most  bar- 
barous  of  any  part  of  the  earth.  Their  more 
soutiiem  neighbours  of  America,  treat  them 
with  the  same  scorn  that  a  polished  nation 
would  treat  a  savage  one  ;  and  we  may  read- 
ily judge  of  the  rudeness  of  those  manners, 
which  even  a  native  of  Canada  can  think  more 
barbarous  than  his  own. 

But  the  gradations  of  nature  are  impercep* 
tible ;  and,  while  the  north  is  peopled  with 
such  miserable  inhabitants,  there  are  here  and 
there  to  be  found,  upon  the  edges  of  these 
regions,  people  of  a  larger  stature,  and  com- 
pleter figure.  A  whole  race  of  the  dwarfish 
breed  is  often  found  to  come  down  from  the 
north,  and  settle  more  to  the  southward  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
southern  nations  are  seen  higher  up,  in  the 
midst  of  these  diminutive  tribes,  where  thej 
have  continued  for  time  immemorial  Thas 
the  Ostiac  Tartars  seem  to  be  a  race  that  have 
travelled  down  from  the  north,  and  to  he 
originally  sprung  from  the  minute  savages  we 
have  been  describing.  There  are  also  Nor- 
wegians and  Finianders,  of  proper  stature, 
who  are  seen  to  inhabit  in  latitudes  higher 
even  than  Lapland.  These,  however,  are  but 
accidental  migrations,  and  serve  as  shades  to  | 
unite  the  distinct  varieties  of  mankind. 
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Tbe  aecond  great  variety  in  the  human  Bpe- 
cics,  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Tartar  race ;  from 
irhence,  probably,  the  little  men  we  have 
been  describing  originally  proceeded.  The 
Tartar  ooun try, taken  in  general,  comprehends 
ihe  greatest  part  of  Asia ;  and  is,  conseqaently, 
a  general  name  given  to  a  number  of  nations, 
of  various  forms  and  complexions.  But,  how- 
ever they  seem  to  differ  from  each  other,  they 
all  agree  in  being  very  unlike  the  people  of 
any  other  country-  All  these  nations  have 
the  upper  part  of  the  visage  very  broad,  and 
wrinkled  even  while  vet  in  their  youth.  Their 
noses  are  short  and  flat,  their  eyes  little,  and 
sank  in  their  heads  ;  and,  in  some  of  Uiem, 
they  are  seen  five  or  six  inches  asunder.  Their 
cheek-bones  are  high,  the  lower  part  of  their 
risage  narrow,  the  chin  long  and  advanced 
ibrward,  their  teeth  of  an  enormous  sise,  and 
growing  separate  from  each  other  ;  their  eye- 
brows thick,  large,  and  covering  their  eyes  ; 
their  eyelids  thick,  the  face  broad  and  flat,  the 
complexion  olive-coloured,  and  the  hair  black. 
They  are  of  a  middle  size,  extremely  strong, 
and  very  robust.  They  have  but  little  beaid, 
which  grows  straggling  on  the  chin.  They 
have  large  thighs,  and  short  legs.  The  ugli. 
est  of  all  are  the  Cal mucks,  in  whose  appear. 
ance  there  seems  to  be  something  frightful. 
They  all  lead  an  erratic  life,  remaining  under 
teots  of  hair,  or  skins.  They  live  upon  horse 
flesh,  and  tluit  of  camels,  either  raw  or  a  little 
sodden  between  the  horse  and  the  saddle. 
They  eat  also  fish  dried  in  the  son.  Their 
iDost  usual  drink  is  mares'  milk,  fermented 
with  millet  ground  into  meal  They  all  have 
tbe  bead  shaven,  except  a  lock  of  hair  on  the 
top,  which  they  let  grow  sufficiently  long  to 
form  into  tresses,  on  each  side  of  the  face. 
The  women,  who  are  as  ugly  as  the  men, 
wear  their  hair,  which  they  bind  up  with  bits 
of  copper,  and  other  ornaments  of  a  like  na- 
tare.  The  majority  of  these  nations  have  no 
religion,  no  settled  notions  of  morality,  no 
decency  of  behaviour.  They  are  chiefly  rob- 
bers  ;  and  the  natives  of  Dagestan,  who  live 
near  their  more  polished  neighbours,  make  a 
traffic  of  Tartar  shtves  who  have  been  stolen, 
and  sell  them  to  the  Turks  and  the  Persians. 
Their  chief  riches  consist  in  horses,  of  which 
perhaps  there  are  more  in  Tartary  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  natives  are  taught 
by  custom  to  live  in  the  same  place  with  their 
horses,  they  are  continually  employed  in  man- 
aging them,  and  at  last  bring  them  to  such 
gieat  obedience,  that  the  horse  seems  actually 
to  understand  the  rider  s  intention. 

To  this  race  of  men,  also,  we  must  refer  the 
Chinese  and  the  Japanese,  however  different 
they  seem  in  their  manners  and  ceremonies.  It 
is  the  form  of  the  body  that  we  are  now  princi- 
pally considering  ;  and  there  is^  between  these 


countries,  a  surprising  resemblance.  It  is  in 
general  allowed,  that  the  Chinese  have  broad 
faces,  small  eyes,  flat  noses,  and  scarce  any 
beard ;  that  they  are  broad  and  square-shoul- 
dered, and  rather  less  in  stature  than  Euro- 
peans. These  are  marks  common  to  them 
and  the  Tartars,  and  they  may,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  being  derived  from  the  same 
original.  '*  I  have  observed/'  says  Gbardin, 
*'  that  in  all  the  people  from  the  east  and  the 
north  of  the  Caspian  sea,  to  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  that  the  lines  of  the  face,  and  the 
formation  of  the  visage,  are  the  same.  This 
has  induced  me  to  believe,  that  all  these  na- 
tions are  derived  from  the  same  original,  how. 
ever  different  either  their  complexions,  or  their 
manners  may  appear ;  for  as  to  the  complexion , 
that  proceeds  entirely  from  the  climate  and 
the  food  ;  and  as  to  the  manners,  these  are 
generally  the  result  of  their  different  degrees 
of  wealth  or  power."  That  they  come  from 
one  stock,  is  evident  also  from  this,  that  the 
Tartars  who  settle  in  China,  quickly  resemble 
the  Chinese ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  Chinese 
who  settle  in  Tartary,  soon  assume  the  figure 
and  the  mannt^rs  of  the  Tartars. 

The  Japanese  so  much  resemble  the  Chi- 
nese, that  one  cannot  hesitate  to  rank  them 
in  the  same  class.  They  only  differ  in  being 
rather  browner,  as  they  inhabit  a  more  south- 
ern climate.  They  are,  in  general,  described 
as  of  a  brown  complexion,  a  short  stature,  a 
broad  flat  face,  a  very  little  beard,  and  black 
hair.  Their  customs  and  ceremonies  are  nearly 
the  same  ;  their  ideas  of  beauty  similar ;  and 
their  artificial  deformities  of  blackening  the 
teeth,  and  bandaging  the  feet,  entirely  alike 
in  both  countries  They  both,  therefore,  pro. 
ceed  from  the  same  stock;  and  although  they 
differ  very  much  from  their  brutal  progenitors, 
yet  they  owe  their  civilization  wholly  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  in  which  they  reside, 
and  to  tbe  peculiar  fertility  of  the  soil.  To 
this  tribe,  also,  we  may  refer  the  Cochin 
Chinese,  the  Siamese,  the  Tonquinese,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Arracan,  Laos,  and  Pegu, 
who,  though  all  differing  from  the  Chinese 
and  each  other,  nevertheless  have  too  strong 
a  resemblance  not  to  betray  their  common  ori- 
ginal. 

Another,  whibh  makes  the  third  variety  in 
the  human  species,  is  that  of  the  southern 
Asiatics  ;  the  form  of  whose  featmres  and  per- 
sons may  be  easily  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  Tartar  races.  The  nations  that  inhabit 
the  peninsula  of  India,  seem  to  be  the  princi- 
pal stock  from  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  that  lie  scattered  in  the  Indian  ocean 
have  been  peopled.  They  are,  in  general,  of 
a  slender  shape,  with  long  straight  black 
hair,  and  often  with  Roman  noses.  Thus 
they  resemble  the  Europeans  in  stature  and 
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features ;  but  greatly  differ  in  colour  and 
habit  of  body.  The  Indians  are  of  an  olive 
colour,  and,  in  the  more  southern  parts,  quite 
black ;  although  the  word  Mogul,  in  their 
language ,  signifies  a  white  man.  The  women 
are  extremely  delicate,  and  bathe  very  often  ; 
they  are  of  an  olive  colour,  as  well  as  the 
men :  their  legs  and  thighs  are  long,  and  their 
bodies  short,  which  is  the  opposite  to  what  is 
seen  among  the  women  of  Europe.  They 
are,  as  I  am  assured,  by  no  means  so  fruitful 
as  the  European  women;  but  they  feel  the 
pains  of  childbirth  with  much  less  sensibility, 
and  are  generally  up  and  well  the  day  follow- 
ing. In  fact,  these  pains  seem  greatest  in  all 
countries  where  the  women  are  most  delicate, 
or  the  constitution  enfeebled  by  luxury  or  in- 
dolence. The  women  of  savage  nations  seem, 
in  a  great  measure,  exempt  from  painful  la- 
bours ;  and  even  the  hard-working  wives  of 
the  peasants  among  ourselves,  have  this  ad- 
vantage  from  a  life  of  industry,  that  their 
child-bearing  b  less  painful.  Over  all  India, 
the  children  arrive  sooner  at  maturity,  than 
with  us  of  Europe.  They  often  marry  and 
consummate,  the  husband  at  ten  years  old, 
and  the  wife  at  eight;  and  they  frequently 
have  children  at  that  age.  However,  the 
women  who  are  mothers  so  soon  cease  bear- 
ing before  they  are  arrived  at  thirty ;  and  at 
that  time  they  appear  wrinkled,  and  seem 
marked  with  all  the  deformities  of  age.  The 
Indians  have  long  been  remarkable  for  their 
cowardice  and  effeminacy;  every  conqueror 
that  has  attempted  the  invasion  of  their  coun- 
try,  having  succeeded.  The  warmth  of  the 
climate  entirely  influences  their  manners ; 
they  are  slothful,  submissive,  and  luxurious ; 
satisfied  with  sensual  happiness  alone,  they 
find  no  pleasure  in  thinking ;  and  contented 
with  slavery,  they  are  ready  to  obey  any 
master.  Many  tribes  among  them  eat  nothing 
that  has  life ;  they  are  fearful  of  killing  the 
meanest  insect;  and  have  even  erected  hospi- 
tals for  the  maintenance  of  all  kinds  of  ver- 
The  Asiatic  dress  is  a  loose  flowing 
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garment,  rather  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  peace 
and  indolence,  than  of  industry  or  war.  The 
vigour  of  the  Asiatics  is,  in  general,  conform- 
able to  their  dress  and  nourishment;  fed  upon 
rice,  and  clothed  in  effeminate  silk  vestments, 
their  soldiers  are  unable  to  oppose  the  onset  of 
an  European  army;  and  from  the  times  of 
Alexander  to  the  present  day,  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  instances  of  their  success  in  arms. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  feeble  race  of  sensualists,  too  dull 
to  find  rapture  in  any  pleasures,  and  too  indo- 
lent to  turn  their  gravity  into  wisdom.  To 
this  class  we  may  refer  the  Persians,  and 
Arabians,  and,  in  general,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  that  lie  scattered  in  the  Indian  ocean. 


The  fourth  striking  variety  in  the  honran 
species,  is  to  be  found  among  the  negroes  of 
Africa.  This  gloomy  race  of  mankind  is 
found  to  blacken  all  the  southern  parta  of 
Africa,  from  eighteen  degrees  north  of  the 
line,  to  its  extreme  termination  at  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope.  I  know  it  is  said,  that  the 
Cafires,  who  inhabit  the  southern  extremity 
of  that  large  continent,  are  not  to  be  ranked 
among  the  negro  race :  however,  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  in  point  of  colour  and 
feature,  is  so  small,  that  they  may  very  eoaiy 
be  grouped  in  this  general  picture ;  and  in 
the  one  or  two  that  I  have  seen,  I  could  not 
perceive  the  smallest  difference.  Each  of  the 
negro  nations,  it  must  be  owned,  differs  from 
each  other ;  they  have  their  "peculiar  countries 
for  beauty,  like  us ;  and  different  nations,  aj 
in  Europe,  pride  themselves  upon  the  rega- 
larity  of  their  features.  Those  of  Guinea,  for 
instance,  are  extremely  ugly,  and  have  an  in. 
supportable  scent;  those  of  Mosambique  are 
reckoned  beautiful,  and  have  no  ill  smell 
whatsoever.  The  negroes,  in  general,  are  of 
a  black  colour,  with  a  smooth  soft  skin.  This 
smoothness  proceeds  from  the  downy  softness 
of  the  hair  which  grows  upon  it ;  the  strength 
of  which  gives  a  roughness  to  the  feel,  in  those 
of  a  white  complexion.  Their  skins,  there- 
fore, have  a  velvet  smoothness,  and  seem  less 
braced  upon  the  muscles  than  ours.  The 
hair  of  their  heads  differs  entirely  from  what 
we  are  accustomed  to,  being  soft,  woolly,  and 
short  The  beard  also  partakes  of  the  same 
qualities ;  but  in  this  it  differs,  that  it  sooo 
turns  gray,  which  the  hair  is  seldom  found  to 
do;  so  that  several  are  seen  with  white  beards, 
and  black  hair,  at  the  same  time.  Their 
eyes  are  generally  of  a  deep  hazel;  their  noses 
flat  and  short;  their  lips  thick  and  tumid; 
and  their  teeth  of  an  ivory  whiteness.  This 
their  only  beauty,  however,  is  set  off  by  the 
colour  of  their  skin  ;  the  contrast  between  the 
black  and  white  being  the  more  observable. 
It  is  false  to  say  that  their  features  are  de- 
formed by  art ;  since,  in  the  negro  children 
bom  in  European  countries,  the  same  deformi* 
ties  are  seen  to  prevail ;  the  same  flatness  in 
the  nose;  and  the  same  prominence  in  the 
lips.  They  are  in  general  said  to  be  well 
shaped ;  but  of  such  as  I  have  seen,  I  never 
found  one  that  might  be  justly  called  so ;  their 
legs  being  mostly  ill  formed,  and  commonly 
bending  outward  on  the  shin-bone.  But  it 
is  not  only  in  those  parts  of  their  bodies  that 
are  obvious,  that  they  are  disproportioned ; 
those  parts  which  among  us  are  usually  coQ' 
cealed  by  dress,  with  them  are  large  and  lan- 
guid.^    The  women's  breasts,  after  bearing 

1  Linnfcus,  in  prima  linea  sua,  fonninas  Africanas  de- 
pingit  sicut  aliquid  defbrmo  in  parto  genitall  gestautes, 
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one  child,  hang  down  below  the  navel ;  and 
it  is  coatomary  with  them  to  suckle  the  child 
at  their  backs,  by  throwing  the  breasts  over 
the  shoulder.  As  their  persons  are  thus  na- 
turally  deformed,  at  least  to  our  ima^na- 
tions,  their  minds  are  eoually  incapable  of 
strong  exertions.  The  climate  seems  to  re- 
lax their  mental  powers  still  more  than 
those  of  the  body;  they  are,  therefore,  in 
general,  found  to  be  stupid,  indolent,  and  mis- 
chievous. The  Arabians  themselves,  many 
colonies  of  whom  have  migrated  southward 
into  the  most  inland  parts  of  Africa,  seem 
to  have  degenerated  from  their  ancestors; 
forgetting  their  ancient  learmng,  and  los- 
ing their  beauty,  they  have  become  a  race 
scarcely  any  way  distinguishable  from  the 
original  natives.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
fared  otherwise  with  the  Portuguese,  who, 
about  two  centuries  ago,  settled  along  this 
coast  They  also  are  become  almost  as  black 
as  the  negroes,  and  are  said  by  some  to  be 
even  more  barbarous. 

The  inhabitants  of  America  make  a  fifth 
race,  as  different  from  all  the  rest  in  colour, 
as  they  are  distinct  in  habitation.     The  na- 
tives of  America  (except  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, where  they  resemble  the  Laplanders) 
are  of  a  red  or  copper  colour;  and  although, 
in  the  old  world,  different  climates  produce  a 
variety  of  complexions  and  customs,  the  na- 
tives of  the  new  continent  seem  to  resemble 
each  other  in  almost  every  respect    They  are 
all  nearly  of  one  colour;  all  have  black  thick 
straight  hair,  and  thin  black  beards;  which, 
however,  they  take  care  to  pluck  out  by  the 
roots.     They  have,  in  general,  flat  noses,  with 
high  cheek-bones,  and  small  eyes;  and  these  de- 
formities of  nature  thev  endeavour  to  increase 
by  art:  they  flatten  the  nose,  and  often  the 
whole  head  of  their  children ,  while  the  bones 
are  yet  susceptible  of  every  impression .    They 
paint  the  body  and  face  of  various  colours, 
and  consider  the  hair  upon  any  part  of  it,  ex- 
cept the  head,  as  a  deformity  which  they  are 
careful  to  eradicate.     Their  limbs  are  gener- 
ally  slighter  made  than  those  of  the  Euro- 
peans; and,  I  am  assured,  they  are  far  from 
being  so  strong.     All  these  savages  seem  to 
be  cowardly;  they  seldom  are  known  to  face 
their  enemies  in  the  field,  but  fall  upon  them 
at  an  advantage;  and  the  greatness  of  their 
fears  serves  to  increase  the  rigours  of  their 
cruelty.     The  wants  which  they  often  sustain , 
make  them  surprisingly  patient  in  adversity: 
distress,  by  being  grown  familiar,  becomes 
less  terrible ;  so  that  their  patience  is  less  the 

qaod  sfomii  pttdorls  nuncupat.  Attamen  nihil  diflerunt 
•  nastntibm  in  hac  parte  nisi  quod  labia  pudenda  slot 
iliquuitulom  tmnidiora.  In  hominibus  etiam  penis  est 
kingior  et  multo  laxior. 


result  of  fortitude  than  of  custom.  They  have 
all  a  serious  air,  though  they  seldom  think  ; 
and,  however  cruel  to  their  enemies,  are  kind 
and  just  to  each  other.  In  short,  the  customs 
of  savage  nations  in  every  country  are  almost 
the  same ;  a  wild,  independent,  and  precari- 
ous life,  produces  a  peculiar  train  of  virtues 
and  vices :  and  patience  and  hospitality,  in- 
dolence and  rapacity,  content  and  sincerity, 
are  found  not  less  among  the  natives  of  Ame- 
rica, than  all  the  barbarous  nations  of  the 
globe. 

The  sixth  and  last  variety  of  the  human 
species,  is  that  of  the  Europeans,  and  tlie 
nations  bordering  on  them.  In  this  class  we 
may  reckon  the  Georgians,  Circassians,  and 
Mingrelians,  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  together  with 
a  part  of  those  countries  which  lie  north-west 
of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  differ  a  good  deal  from  each  other  ; 
but  they  generally  agree  in  the  colour  of  their 
bodies,  the  beauty  of  their  complexions,  the 
largeness  of  their  limbs,  and  the  vigour  of 
their  understandings.  Those  arts  which  might 
have  had  their  invention  among  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  have  come  to  perfection 
there.    In  barbarous  countries  the  inhabitants 

?;o  either  naked,  or  are  awkwardly  clothed  in 
urs  or  feathers ;  in  countries  semi-barbarous, 
(he  robes  are  loose  and  flowing ;  but  here  the 
clothing  is  less  made  for  show  than  expedition, 
and  unites,  as  much  as  possible,  the  extremes 
of  ornament  and  despatch. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  classes  we  may 
refer  the  people  of  every  country  ;^  and  as 

^  It  has  been  made  a  subject  of  dispute,  whether  there 
is  mora  than  ooe  apecies  ia  the  human  race ;  but  it  is 
merely  a  dispute  of  words ;  and  if  the  term  apedu  is 
used  in  Its  common  scientific  sense,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  but  one  species.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain and  constant  differences  of  stature,  physiognomy, 
colour,  nature  of  the  hair,  or  form  of  the  skull,  which 
have  given  rise  to  subdivisions  of  this  species.  Blumen- 
bach  reduces  these  varieties  to  five: — 

1.  The  first  variety  occupies  the  central  parts  of  the 
old  continent,  namely.  Western  Asia,  Eastern  and 
Northern  Africa,  Hlndoostan  and  Europe.  Its  charac- 
ters are  the  colour  of  the  skin,  more  or  less  white  or 
brown ;  the  cheeks  tinged  with  red ;  long  hair,  either 
brown  or  fair;  the  head  almost  spherical ;  the  face  oval 
and  narrow ;  the  features  moderately  marked,  the  nose 
slightly  arched ;  the  mouth  small ;  the  front  teeth  placed 
perpendicularly  In  the  jaws;  the  chin  full  and  round. 
The  regularity  of  the  features  of  such  a  countenance, 
which  is  that  of  the  European,  causes  it  to  be  generally 
considered,  by  them  at  least,  as  the  most  agreeable. 
The  Hindoos,  the  Abyssinians,  the  Brebers,  or  inhabi- 
tants of  mount  Atlas,  have  features  not  essentially  difler- 
ing  from  those  of  the  Europeans,  except  in  the  colour  of 
the  skin,  and  which,  among  the  Hindoo  and  Abyssinian 
mountaineers,  is  quite  fi3r.  Blumenbach  calls  this 
variety  the  Camotuian,  from  its  supposed  origin  in  the 
Caucasus.  In  plate  VII.,  representations  will  be  found 
of  various  tribes  who  belong  to  this  variety.  Fig.  ],  is 
a  Georgian :  fig.  2,  an  Armenian ;  fig.  3,  a  T^herka.v 
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eacb  nation  has  been  less  visited  by  strangers, 
or  has  had  less  commeroe  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  we  find  their  persons  and  their 
manners  more  strongly  impressed  with  one  or 
other  of  the  characters  mentioned  above.  On 
the  contrary,  in  those  places  where  trade  has 
long  flourished,  or  where  enemies  have  made 
many  incursions,  the  races  are  usually  found 
blended,  and  properly  fall  beneath  no  one 
character.  Thus,  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
ocean,  where  a  trade  has  been  carried  on  for 
time  immemorial,  the  inhabitants  appear  to  be 
a  mixture  of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  ; 
white,  olive,  brown,  and  black  men,  are  all 
seen  living  together  in  the  same  city,  and  pro- 
pagating a  mixed  breed,  that  can  be  referred 
to  none  of  the  classes  into  which  naturalists 
have  thought  proper  to  divide  mankind. 

Of  all  the  colours  by  which  mankind  is 
diversified,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  ours  is 
not  only  the  most  beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  the 
most  advantageous.  The  fair  complexion 
seems,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  as  a  transparent 
covering  to  the  soul ;  all  the  variations  of  the 
passions,  every  expression  of  joy  or  sorrow, 
flows  to  the  cheek,  and,  without  language, 
marks  the  mind.  In  the  slightest  change  of 
health  also  the  colour  of  the  European  face  is 
the  most  exact  index,  and  often  teaches  us  to 


om;  fig.  4,  a  Circassian;  fig.  5,  a  Cabardlner;  fig.  6, 
a  Tachetscheozeo ;  fig.  7,  a  Cossack  of  the  Don ;  fig. 
8,  a  Cossack  of  the  Ural;  fig.  0,  an  Bsthoalan  ;  fig.  10, 
a  Moldavian  ;  fig.  11,  a  Finn ;  fig.  12,  an  Arnaut ;  fig. 
IS.  an  Arabian;  figs.  14  and  10,  Mamelukes;  fig.  16, 
a  Copt. 

2.  The  second  rariety  has  been  called  the  EaHem 
variety.  The  colour  in  this  race  is  yellow;  the  hair 
black,  stifi',  straight,  and  rather  thin ;  the  head  almost 
square ;  the  fiace  large,  flat,  and  depressed  ;  the  features 
indistinctly  marked  ;  the  nose  small  and  flat ;  the  cheeks 
round  and  prominent ;  the  chin  pointed  ;  the  eyes  small. 
This  variety  comprises  the  Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the 
Ganges  and  of  mount  Beloor,  except  the  Malays.  Re- 
presentations of  this  variety  will  be  found  in  plates  VII. 
and  VUI.  Plate  VII.,  fig.  17,  is  a  Turk ;  fig.  18,  an 
Egyptian  ;  fig.  19,  a  Persian ;  fig.  20,  a  Hindoo.  Plate 
VIII.,  fig.  I,  a  Yakoute;  fig.  2,  an  Ostiak;  fig.  8,  a 
Kalmuc ;  fig.  4,  a  Kirghises ;  fig.  6,  a  Kasanlan ;  fig. 
6,  a  Mongol ;  fig.  7,  a  TomsluTatar ;  figs.  8,  9»  and 
10,  Chinese ;  figs.  1 1  and  12,  Japanese ;  figs.  13, 14,  16, 
and  16,  Kamtsohadale ;  fig.  17,  inhabitants  of  Prince 
WiUIam's  Sound;  fig.  18,  inhabitant  of  Nootka  Sound. 

3.  The  American  variety  resembles  that  last  described 
in  several  points.  Its  principal  characters  are  the  cop- 
per-colour ;  stifi*,  thin,  straight,  black  hair ;  low  forehead  ; 
eyes  sunk ;  the  nose  somewhat  projecting ;  cheek-bones 
prominent ;  the  face  large.  This  variety  comprises  all 
tlie  Americans  except  the  Esquimaux.  There  are  sev- 
eral branches,  however,  which  difler  considerably.  The 
following  are  representations  of  this  variety:  fig.  19, 
plate  VII T.  represents  Maxuruna,  leader  of  one  of  the 
wild  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  Peru.  Fig.  20,  same 
plate,  represents  T^adaneega,  general  of  the  Mohawks. 
In  plate  IX.,  fig.  1,  Is  represented  a  Samoyede;  figs. 
2,  S,  4,  and  5,  Brasilian  Botokuden ;  fig.  6^  a  Brariliao 
Camakans;  fig.  7,  a  Brazilian  Puris;  and  fig.  6,  a 
Braxilian  PaHachos. 


prevent  those  disorders  that  we  do  not  as  yet 
perceive ;  not  but  that  the  African  black,  ami 
the  Asiatic  olive  coinplexions,  admit  of  their 
alterations  also;  but  diese  are  neither  so  dts. 
tinot,  nor  so  visible,  as  with  us ;  and  in  soae 
countries  the  colour  of  the  visage  is  never 
found  to  chanee ;  bnt  the  face  oontinwesin  the 
same  settled  shade  in  shame  and  in  sickncsB, 
in  anger  and  despair. 

The  colour,  therefore,  most  natural  to  bmo« 
ought  to  be  that  which  is  most  becoming;  and 
it  is  found,  that,  in  all  regions,  the  children 
are  bom  &ir,  or  at  least  red,  and  that  they 
grow  more  black,  or  tawny,  as  tkey  advaoec 
in  age.  It  should  seem,  consequently,  that 
man  is  naturally  white ;  since  the  same  causes 
that  darken  the  complexion  in  iniiants,  may 
have  originally  operated,  in  slower  degrees,  in 
blackening  whole  nations.  We  could,  there- 
fore, readily  account  for  the  blackness  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  did  we  not  see  the  Americans, 
who  live  under  the  line,  as  well  as  the  natives 
of  Negroland,  of  a  red  colour,  and  but  a  very 
small  shade  darker  than  the  natives  of  the 
northern  latitudes,  in  the  same  continent  For 
this  reason,  some  have  sought  for  other  cansei 
of  blackness  than  the  climate ;  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  blades  are  a  r^e 
of  people  bred  from  one  man ,  who  was  marked 


4.  The  fourth  variety  of  Blumenbach  is  called  by  him 
the  Malay f  and  described  as  of  a  tawny  ccAour ;  the  bair 
black,  foR,  thick,  and  carted ;  the  fonhead  a  Bttle  pro- 
jecting ;  the  nose  thick,  wide^  and  iattetied  ;  the  neotb 
large ;  the  upper  jaw  projecting.  This  variety  comprv 
hends  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  RepresenU- 
tions  of  the  Malay  variety  will  be  found  in  plate  X. 
Figs.  6,  Of  bf  and  c,  represent  Papuas  (tf  New  Holland  * 
a  was  a  Papua  named  Kour-Noo-Bari-Oat ;  AyT-Bmn* 
Gou*la-ga ;  e,  Quire-kine.  Fig.  6,  represBats  TatowiT' 
ter,  a  warrior  of  Nukahiwa;  fig.  7,  an  inhabitant  of  Foi 
island ;  figs.  8,  and  9,  New  Zealanders ;  figs.  10^  tod 
II,  inhabitant!  of  Oonalashka ;  figs.  12,  and  13,  iubabi- 
tants  of  the  Sandwich  islands;  fig.  14,  Tammeainca. 
prince  of  tbs  Sandwich  islands;  fig.  15,  Kaba-8eba, 
prince  of  the  Timor  island ;  fig.  16,  an  Otalieitan. 

5.  The  remaining  varie^  is  the  Kegro.  Its  charac- 
ters are,  colour  black ;  hair  black  and  woolly ;  head 
narrow ;  forehead  convex  and  arched  ;  cheek>bones  pro- 
jecting; nose  large,  and  almost  confounded  with  the 
upper  jaw ;  the  upper  front  teeth  obliquely  placed ;  Um 
lips  thick;  the  chin  drawn  in;  the  legs  crooked.  Tbii 
race  is  found  in  Western  and  southern  Africa*  and  the 
great  islands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the  intsnflr. 
There  are  very  great  difierences  in  the  tribes  inchidtd 
in  this  variety:  the  Negro^  with  the  oompKixion  of  jet* 
and  wool ;  the  Caflre,  with  a  copper  comptezhm,  tnd 
long  hair ;  the  sooty  Papous,  or  New  Guineaman  i  ^ 
native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  the  Haraforas,  who  an 
found  In  Borneo^  and  the  Hottentots,  hardly  difier  men 
in  sttoation  than  in  features.  Representations  of  thff 
variety  will  be  found  in  plates  IX.  and  X.  Figs.  I,  Si 
3,  and  4,  in  plate  X.^  represent  the  Negro  Proper.  Fig^ 
9,  10,  and  11,  in  plate  IX.,  represent  HottentoU. 
Pigs.  12,  IS,  14,  15,  same  plate,  represent  Bushmen, 
male  and  female.  Fig.  16,  same  plate,  a,  b,  e,  repre 
sent  Papuas  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  i  a,  named  Grou- 
Agsra  i  b,  Ara-Meida ;  and  e,  Para-Beri. 
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wilh  acddental  blackness.  This,  However,  is 
bat  mere  ungrounded  conjecture :  and ,  although 
the  Americans  are  not  so  dark  as  the  negroes, 
jet  we  must  still  continue  in  the  ancient 
opinion,  that  the  deepness  of  the  colour  pro> 
ceeds  from  the  excessive  heat  of  die  climate. 
For,  if  we  compare  the  heats  of  Africa  with 
those  of  America,  we  shall  find  they  bear  no 
proportion  to  each  other.  In  America,  ail 
that  part  of  the  continent,  which  lies  under 
the  line,  is  cool  and  pleasant,  either  shaded 
bj  mountains,  or  refreshed  by  breezes  from 
the  sea.  But  in  Africa,  the  wide  tract  of 
rauntry  that  lies  under  the  line  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  soil  sandy ;  the  reflexion  of 
the  son,  therefore,  from  so  large  a  surface  of 
eirth.  is  almost  intolerable;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  inhabitants  should  bear, 
in  their  looks,  the  marks  of  the  inhospitable 
climate.  In  America,  the  country  is  but 
thinly  inhabited  ;  and  the  more  torrid  tracts 
are  generally  left  desert  by  the  inhabitants;  for 
which  reason  they  are  not  so  deeply  tinged 
by  the  beams  of  the  sun.  But  in  Africa  the 
whole  fac«  of  the  country  is  fully  peopled ; 
and  tile  natives  are  obliged  to  endure  their 
ntuation,  without  a  power  of  migration.  It 
is  there,  consequently,  that  they  are  in  a  man- 
ner  tied  down  to  feel  all  the  severity  of  the 
heat;  and  their  complexions  take  the  darkest 
hoe  they  are  capable  of  receiving.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  any  imaginary 
propagation,  from  persons  accidentally  olack, 
since  the  climate  is  a  cause  obvious  and  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  eflect. 

In  fact,  if  we  examine  the  complexion  of 
different  countries,  we  shall  find  them  darken 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  their  climate;  and 
the  shades  mdually  to  deepen  as  they  ap- 
proach the  line.     Some  nations  indeed,  may 
be  found  not  so  much  tinged  bv  the  sun  as 
others,  although  they  lie  nearer  tne  line.    But 
this  ever  proceeds  from  some  accidental  causes; 
either  from  the  country  lying  higher,  and  con- 
seqaently  being  colder;  or  from  the  natives 
bathing  oftener,  and  leading  a  more  civilized 
life.    In  general,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  as 
we  approach  the  line,  we  find  the  inhabitants 
of  each  country  grow  browner,  until  the  colour 
deepens  into  perfect  blackness.     Thus,  taking 
uor  standard  from  the  whitest  race  of  people, 
uid  beginning  with  our  own  country,  which 
I  believe,  bids  fairest  for  the  pre-eminence, 
we  shall  find  the  French,  who  are  more  south- 
era,  a  slight  shade  deeper  than  we;  going 
Luther  down,  the  Spaniards  are  browner  than 
the  French;  the  inhabitants  of  Fez  darker 
than  they ;  and  the  natives  of  Negroland  the 
darkest  of  all.     In  what  manner  the  sun  pro- 
duces this  effect,  and  how  the  same  luminary 
which  whitens  wax  and  linen,  should  darken 
the  human  complexion,  is  not  easy  to  con. 


ceive.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  first  supposed, 
that  a  mucous  substance,  which  had  something 
of  a  vitriolic  quality,  settled  under  the  reticu. 
lar  membrane,  and  grew  darker  with  heat 
Others  have  supposed  that  the  blackness  lay 
in  the  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin,  which  was 
burnt  up  like  leather.  But  nothing  has  been 
satisfactorily  discovered  upon  the  subject ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  we  are  assured  of  the  fact ; 
and  that  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  sun's  ting, 
ing  the  complexion  in  proportion  to  its  vicin. 
ity.* 

'  The  coIourlDg  matter  (we  quote  from  the  Supplement 
to  theKuglitta  tnnslttlon  of  Cuvler'i  great  woric)  is  uiv 
dentood  to  reiide  fai  a  membranous  netirork  of  greater 
or  leas  densitjr  extending  orer  the  lurfice  of  the  body, 
called  the  rete  roucosum.  This  is  situated  between  the 
chorioQ  or  true  skin  and  the  cuticle.  The  rete  mucos- 
um,  or,  as  it  Is  sometimes  called,  the  cutaneous  reticle, 
coniriBts  of  a  fine  textmv  of  vessels,  containing  fluids  cjf 
diflereni  shMlea  In  the  black  and  tawny  races.  It  seems, 
however,  doubtful  whether  any  sueh  membnne  for  the 
deposition  of  colouring  fluid  exists  In  white  men,  though 
the  Tarieties  of  fair  and  dark  which  we  observe  among 
them  would  seem  to  require  some  organization  of  this 
kind ;  nor  does  this  theory  soflicieDtly  illustrate  the  oc- 
casionai  instances  of  pled  or  spotted  men. 

The  human  skin  exhibits  various  shades  of  white 
yellow,  red,  brown,  and  black.  There  is  erery  possible 
intermediate  shade  between  the  fairest  white  and  tlie 
deepest  black,  but  no  one  gradation  of  colour  is  found  in 
all  the  individuals  of  any  uOlon.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  we  may  refer  all  the  national  varietiea  of  colour 
to  the  five  following  classes:*— 

1.  White,  accompanied  with  redness  of  cheeks.  This 
characterlaes  all  the  Europeans  except  the  Laplanders, 
the  Western  Asiatics,  and  the  Northern  Africans.  Con- 
sidenble  variety  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  colour  gen- 
orally  called  white.  The  albino  possesses  a  skin  of  a 
reddish  or  a  dead  white  colour,  with  yellowish  white  or 
milk-white  hair,  and  red  or  veiy  light  coloured  eyts. 
The  hair  over  the  whole  body  is  unusually  soft  and  white, 
not  of  the  hoaiy  colour  of  age,  nor  the  light  yeltow  or 
flaxen  tint  of  the  fair-haired  races.  It  is  rather  that  sort 
of  colour  peculiar  to  a  white  horse.  These  peculiarities 
evidently  arise  from  a  deficiency  in  the  colouring  prin- 
ciple, which  is  much  the  same  in  the  skin,  hair,  and 
eyes.  The  latter  organs  are  in  the  albinos  peculiarly 
sensible  to  the  stimulus  of  light,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  Uack  pigment,  the  office  of  which  is  to  absorb 
its  superfluous  portions.  Hence  we  find  the  eyelids  of 
these  people  generally  closed,  and  the  eyes  usually  ex- 
hibiting some  appearances  of  morbid  phenomena.  But 
in  twilli^t,  dusk,  or  even  a  close  approach  to  darkness, 
they  see  remarkably  well.  This  peculiarity  exists  from 
bIrUi,  never  changes,  and  may  be  propagated  by  genera- 
tion. Some  would  refer  the  albino  variety  to  disease, 
but  this  notion  appears  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  most  of 
the  hidividuals  thus  characterised  are  observed  to  be  pet  - 
fectly  strong  and  healthy.  This  variety  was  first  ob- 
served in  the  Africans,  but  it  is  far  from  being  peculiar 
to  that  race.  It  has,  however,  never  occurred  except  in 
detached  instances,  for  though  it  is  observed  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  world  than  others,  the 
notion  tA  entire  albino  tribes  has  been  exploded.  There 
is  another  race  of  men,  with  a  remarkably  fair  complex- 
ion, yellow,  flaxen,  or  red  hair,  and  blue  or  gray  eyes. 
In  these  persons  the  cutaneous  capillaries  are  easily  filled, 
and  consequently  they  exhibit  a  general  sanguineous  tint, 
deeper  and  more  florid  in  the  nee.  The  ancient  and 
modem  Germans  belong  to  this  variety,  and  generally 
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But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  sun  is 
the  only  cause  of  darkening  the  skin ;  the 
wind,  extreme  cold,  hard  labour,  or  coarse  and 
sparing  nourishment,  are  all  found  to  contri- 
bute  to  this  effect  We  find  the  peasants  of 
every  country,  who  are  most  exposed  to  the 
weather,  a  sbaiide  darker  than  the  higher  ranks 
of  people.  The  savage  inhabitants  of  all 
places  are  exposed  still  more,  and  therefore 
contract  a  still  deeper  hue;  and  this  will  ac- 
count for  the  tawny  colour  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Although  they  live  in  a  climate 
the  same,  or  even  more  northerly  than  ours, 
yet  they  are  found  to  be  of  complexions  very 
different  from  those  of  Europe.  But  it  must 
be  considered,  that'  they  live  continually  ex- 
posed  to  the  sun;  ^at  they  use  many  methods 
to  darken  their  skins  by  art,  painting  them 
with  red  ochre,  and  anointing  them  with  the 
fat  of  bears.  Had  they  taken,  for  a  succes- 
sion of  several  generations,  the  same  precau- 
tions to  brighten  their  colour  that  an  European 
does,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  would  in 
time  come  to  have  similar  complexions,  and 
perhaps  dispute  tho  prize  of  beauty. 

The  extremity  of  cold  is  not  less  productive 
of  a  tawny  complexion  than  that  of  heat 
The  natives  of  the  arctic  jcxtcle,  as  was  ob- 
served, are  all  brown;  and  those  that  lie  most 
to  the  north  are  almost  entirely  black.  In 
this  manner  both  extremes  are  unfavourable 
to  the  human  Torm  and  colour,  and  the  same 
effects  are  produced  under  the  poles  that  are 
found  at  the  line.     ^ 

With  regard  to  the  stature  of  different 
countries,  that  seems  chiefly  to  result  from 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  supply.    Not  but  that  the  severity  of  heat 

the  Danes,  Dutch,  Swedes,  English,  &c  Lastly,  a  race 
very  extensive  is  found  with  skin  of  a  brownish  white, 
and  dark  brown  or  black  hair.  The  Southern  Europeans 
and  Western  Asiatics  are  of  this  cliaracter. 

2.  The  second  grand  rarlety  in  human  colour  is  yel- 
low or  olive.  This  characterises  all  the  Mongolian 
tribes,  and,  generally  speaiung,  moet  of  the  natives  of 
Upper  Asia. 

3.  Is  the  red  or  copper  colour,  which  in  various 
shades  is  prevalent  over  the  centre  American  continent, 
and  chiefly  confined  to  it 

4.  Brown  or  tawny.  This  in  lighter  or  darker  vari- 
ations belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  is  extended  through  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

5.  Black,  in  an  amazing  variety  of  shades,  character- 
ises aH  the  African  continent,  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  excepted.  New  Holland,  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  New 
Guinea,  New  Hebrides,  and  some  other  islands  of  the 
South  Sea.  It  is  mingled  with  the  ordhuu'y  colour  of 
the  natives  In  Brazil,  California,  and  India. 

It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  these  diffirent  colours,  thus 
generally  described,  prevail  each  of  them  uniformly  in 
all  the  individuals  of  the  race;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  considerable  gradations,  and  even  tribes  have  been 
found  among  ti>e  Americans,  and  individuals  are  con- 
siantly  produced  in  each  respective  race  with  character- 


or  cold,  may,  in  some  measure,  diminish  the 
growth,  and  produce  a  dwarfishness  of  make. 
But,  in  general,  the  food  is  the  great  ageii. 
in  producing  this  effect;  where  that  is  sup- 
plied  in  large  quantities,  and  where  its  quali- 
ty is  wholesome  and  nutrimental,  the  inha- 
bitants are  generally  seen  above  the  ordinaij 
stature.  On  the  contrary,  where  it  is  afforded 
in  a  sparing  quantity,  or  very  coarse,  and  void 
of  nourishment  in  its  kind,  the  inhabitants  de- 
generate, and  sink  below  the  ordinary  size  of 
mankind.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  other 
animals,  whose  bodies,  by  proper  feeding,  may 
be  greatly  aufi;mented.  An  ox,  on  the  fertile 
plains  of  India,  grows  to  a  size  four  times  as 
large  as  the  diminutive  animal  of  the  same 
kind  bred  in  the  Alps.  The  horses  bred  in 
the  plains  are  larger  than  those  of  the  moun- 
tain. So  it  is  with  man;  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  are  usually  found  taller  than  those 
of  the  hill:  the  natives  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  for  instance,  are  short,  broad,  and 
hardy;  those  of  the  Lowlands  are  tall  and 
shapely.  The  inhabitants  of  Greenland,  who 
live  upon  dried  fish  and  seals,  are  less  than 
those  of  Gambia,  or  Senegal,  where  nature 
supplies  them  with  vegetable  and  animal 
abundance. 

The  form  of  the  face  seems  rather  to  be  the 
result  of  custom.  Nations  who  have  long 
considered  some  artificial  deformity  as  beauti- 
ful, who  have  industriously  lessened  the  feet 
or  flattened  the  nose,  by  degrees  begin  to  re- 
ceive the  impression  they  are  taught  to  as* 
sume;  and  Nature,  in  a  course  of  ages,  shapes 
itself  to  the  constraint,  and  assumes  hereditary 
deformity.  We  find  nothing  more  commoo 
in  births,  than  for  children  to  inherit  some. 

istics  approaching  to  those  of  some  <ither.  ChOdreit 
bom  from  an  intermixture  of  different  races  hold  gener- 
ally a  middle  station  between  the  two.  Thus  the  Mu- 
latto forms  a  medium  between  the  African  and  the  Eu- 
ropean. The  colour  will  be  more  or  less  dark  accord- 
ing to  the  complexion  of  the  European  father  or  mother. 
The  cheeks  are  not  ruddy,  and  the  hair  is  black  and 
curled,  but  less  short  than  the  negroes.  The  iris  is  al- 
ways dark. 

r  rom  the  Europeans  and  Mulattoes  proceed  what  ire 
called  Tercerons.  These  generally  resemble  Europesns. 
The  hair  has  nothing  of  the  woolly  curl,  the  skin  faas  s 
slight  brown  tiot^  and  the  cheeks  are  red.  The  offspring 
of  these  last  and  the  Europeans  are  not  to  be  disthi- 
guished  from  our  own  race.  An  opposite  course  will 
reduce  the  Mulatto  oflspring  to  the  characters  of  the  n^ 
gro,  and  by  intermixture  with  the  latter,  the  fourth  gen- 
eration will  be  perfectly  black.  From  the  native  Indians 
and  the  Europeans  are  bom  Mestizos.  They  are  much 
lighter  than  the  Mulattoes,  and  often  not  distinguishable 
in  colour  from  Europeans.  The  small  beard,  hands,  and 
feet,  and  the  obliquity  of  the  eyes,  mark  their  Iridian 
blood.  The  ofi^ring  from  them  and  European  lathen 
are  in  all  respects  like  the  Europeans.  From  Negroes 
and  Americans  spring  Zambos,  resembling  Mulattoest 
but  darker.  Among  the  dark  races  are  sometimes  found 
persons  spotted  with  white. 
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times  eren  the  accidental  deformities  of  their 
parents.  We  have  many  instances  of  squint 
ing  in  the  father,  which  he  received  from 
fright  or  habit,  communicated  to  the  offspring; 
and  I  myself  have  seen  a  child  distinctly 
marked  with  a  scar,  similar  to  one  the  father 
had  received  in  battle.  In  this  manner,  ac« 
cidental  deformities  may  become  natural  ones; 
and  by  assiduity  may  be  continued,  and  even  in. 
creased,  througb  successive  generations.  Prom 
this,  therefore,  may  have  arisen  the  small  eyes 
and  long  ears  of  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  na- 
tions. Prom  hence  originally  may  have  come 
the  flat  noses  of  the  blacks,  and  the  fiat  heads 
ot  the  American  Indians,* 

In  this  sligbt  survey,  therefore,  I  think  we 
may  see  that  all  the  variations  in  the  human 
figure,  as  far  as  they  differ  from  our  own,  are 
produced  either  by  the  rigour  of  the  climate, 
the  bad  quality  or  the  scantiness  of  the  provi- 
nons,  or  by  the  savage  customs  of  the  countrv. 
Thev  are  actual  marks  of  the  degeneracy  m 
the  human  form  ;  and  we  may  consider  the 
European  figure  and  colour  as  standards  to 
which  to  refer  all  other  varieties,  and  with 
which  to  compare  them.  In  proportion  as  the 
Tartar  or  American  approaches  nearer  to  Eu- 
ropean beauty,  we  consider  the  race  as  less 
degenerated  ;  in  proportion  as  be  differs  more 
widely,  he  has  made  greater  deviations  from 
his  original  form. 

That  we  have  all  sprung  from  one  common 
parent,  we  are  taught  both  by  reason  and  re> 
iigioii,  to  believe  ;  and  we  have  good  reason 
also  to  think  that  the  Europeans  resemble  him 
more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  his  children. 
However,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the 
olive-coloured  Asiatic,  and  even  the  jet-black 
negro,  claim  this  honour  of  hereditary  resem- 
blance ;  and  assert  that  white  men  are  mere 
deviations  from  original  perfection.  Odd  as 
this  opinion  may  seem,  they  have  Linnaeus, 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  on  their  side  ;  who 
supposes  man  a  native  of  the  tropical  climates, 

*  In  Plate  XI.  we  have  given  representations  of  the 
emriiims  of  the  diflerent  varieties  or  the  human  race. 

^onefy  /.  The  CemeoMon,  pi.  XI.  fig.  1.,  fig.  8.  co- 
ranal  surface  of  the  skull.  Pace  oval ;  facial  angle  85 
degree;  forehead  high,  expanded;  space  between  the 
«yei  wide,  cheeks  coloured  with  red^  hair  long,  usually 
<^  a  brown  colour.  This  form  predominates  in  Europe. 
To  which  also  belong  the  ancient  Greeks;  as  exhibited 
in  the  skull  fig.  6,  where  the  forehead  rises  to  a  great 
heigiit. 

fariefy  II.  The  Mongolian,  fig.  8.  Face  flat, 
Ivotd,  copper  coloured,  with  lateral  projections  of  the 
cheek  bones;  facial  angle  76  degrees;  space  between 
^  eyes  narrow,  eyes  placed  somewhat  obliquely  ;  hair 
tfraii^t,  hard ;  lips  thick ;  nose  somewhat  depressed ; 
tievd  thhi.  This  race  is  spread  over  Asia,  Pinland, 
^w^ifMsn  Lapland,  and  includes  the  Esquimaux  hordes. 

f^orUly  til.  The  jimerictfn,  fig.  32.  Porehead 
<^;  cheek  bones  prominent ;  nose  flattish ;  facial 
U'Kie  78  degrees)  skin  mostly  Un,  varying  to  reddish 
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and  only  a  sojourner  more  to  the  north.  But 
not  to  enter  into  a  controversy  upon  a  matter 
of  a  very  remote  speculation,  I  think  one  ar- 
gument alone  will  suffice  to  prove  the  contrary, 
and  show  that  the  white  man  is  the  original 
source  from  whence  the  other  varieties  have 
sprung.  We  have  frequently  seen  white 
children  produced  from  black  parents,  but 
have  never  seen  a  black  offspring  the  produc 
tion  of  two  whites.  From  hence  we  may  con- 
elude,  that  whiteness  is  the  colour  to  which 
mankind  naturally  tends  :  for,  as  in  the  tulip, 
the  parent  stock  is  known  by  all  the  artificial 
varieties  breaking  into  it ;  so  in  man,  that 
colour  must  be  original  which  never  alters, 
and  to  which  all  the  rest  are  accidentally  seen 
to  change.  I  have  seen  in  London,  at  differ, 
ent  times,  two  white  negroes  the  issue  of  black 
parents,  that  served  to  convince  me  of  the 
truth  of  this  theory.  I  had  before  been  taught 
to  believe  that  the  whiteness  of  the  negro's 
skin  was  a  disease,  a  kind  of  milky  whiteness, 
that  might  be  called  rather  a  leprous  crust 
than  a  natural  complexion.  I  was  taught  to 
suppose  that  the  numberless  white  negroes 
found  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  the  white 
men  that  go  by  the  name  of  Ghacrelas,  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  white  Americans,  near 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  the  West  Indies, 
were  all  as  so  many  diseased  persons,  and 
even  more  deformed  than  the  blackest  of  the 
natives.  But,  upon  examining  that  negro 
which  was  last  shown  in  London,  I  found  the 
colour  to  be  exactly  like  that  of  an  European: 
the  visage  white  and  ruddy,  and  the  lips  of 
the  proper  redness.  However,  there  were 
sufficient  marks  to  convince  me  of  its  descent. 
The  hair  was  white  and  woolly,  and  very  un- 
like any  thing  I  had  seen  before.  The  iris 
of  the  eye  was  yellow,  inclining  to  red  ;  the 
nose  was  fiat,  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  ne. 
gro  :  and  the  lips  thick  and  prominent.  No 
doubt,  therefore,  remained  of  the  child's  hav- 
ing been  bom  of  negro  parents :  and  the  per- 

copper-colour ;  hair  straight  and  coarse,  beard  thin. 
This  variety  comprises  the  whole  aborigines  of  America, 
wjth  the  exception  of  the  £sqi|ima|ix.  This  skull  is 
t^t  of  a  North  American  Indian.  Fig.  46  is  the  skull 
of  a  Carib,  it  represents  the  most  preponderating  of 
the  lower  lateral  and  posterior  portions  of  the  brain,  of 
any  variety  of  skull  known  to  exist 

Variety  IF.  The  Malayan,  fig.  S3.  Face  of  an 
obtuse  oval ;  nose  broad ;  mouth  wide ;  facial  angle  73 
degrees;  skin  varying  in  colour  from  mahogany  to 
chestnut  and  clove  brown.  This  race  inhabits  India, 
near  the  Ganges,  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean 
and  Polynesia.    The  skull  is  that  of  a  Siamese. 

Farieiy  V.  The  Ethiopian,  fig.  4.  Face  rmmd,  the 
upper  and  lower  jaw  projecting  forward  considerably ; 
nose  flat,  broad;  lips  very  thick;  facial  angle  70  de- 
grees, skin  broift-nish-black,  of  difliereDt  degrees  of  inten- 
sity; hair  woolly,  frizzled  snd  black.  This  race  inba. 
bits  the  middle  parts  of  Africa.  Fig.  6  represents  Ui« 
coronal  surfUce  of  the  skull. 
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son  who  sbowed  it  had  attestations  to  convioca 
the  most  incredulous.  From  this«  then»  we 
see  that  the  variations  of  the  negro  colour  is 
into  whiteness,  whereas  the  white  are  never 
found  to  have  a  race  of  negro  children.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  all  those  changes  which 
the  African,  the  Asiatic,  or  the  American, 
undergo,  are  but  accidental  deformities,  which 
a  kinder  climate,  better  nourishment*  or  more 
ciTiliaed  manners,  would  in  a  course  of  ceo* 
turiojt,  very  probably  remove. 


CHAP.  XIL 


OF  MON8TBB3* 


HiniHRTO  I  have  only  spoken  of  those  varie- 
ties in  the  human  species,  that  are  common 
to  whole  nations  :  but  there  are  varieties  of 
another  kind,  which  are  only  found  in  the  in- 
dividual, and  being  more  rarely  seen,  are 
therefore  called  moMDronf.  If  we  examine 
into  the  varieties  of  distorted  nature,  there  is 
scarcely  a  limb  of  the  body,  or  a  feature  in  the 
face,  that  has  not  su£fered  some  reprobation, 
either  from  art  or  nature ;  being  enlarged  or 
diminished,  lengthened  or  wrested,  from  its 
due  proportion.  Liniiasus,  after  having  given 
a  catalogue  of  monsters,  particuhirly  adds,  the 
flat  heads  of  Canada,  the  long  beads  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  slender  waists  of  the  women 
of  fiurope,  who,  by  strait  lacing,  take  such 
pains  to  destroy  their  health,  through  a  mis* 
taken  desire  to  improve  their  beauty. '  It 
belongs  more  to  the  physician  than  the  natur- 
alist  to  attend  to  these  minute  deformities; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  melancholy  contemplation 
to  speculate  upon  a  catalogue  of  calamities, 
inflicted  by  unpitying  nature,  or  brought  upon 
us  by  our  own  caprice.  Some,  however,  are 
fond  of  such  accounts :  and  there  have  been 
txioks  filled  with  nothing  else.  To  these, 
therefore,  I  refer  the  reader ;  who  may  be  bet. 
ter  pleased  with  accounts  of  men  with  two 
heads,  or  without  any  head,  of  children  joined 
in  the  middle,  of  bones  turned  into  flesh,  or 
flesh  converted  into  bones,  than  I  am.^     It  is 


'  LiniuBJ  Syst.  toL  i.  p.  29.  Monorchides  ut  minus 
fer  tiles, 

<  Vide  PhiL  Trans,  paisim,  Miscellan.  Curioss.  Jo. 
hsB.  Baptist.  Wenck.  DisserUtio  Physica  an  ex  virilis 
human!  seminis  cum  ItrutaU  per  nefarium  coitum  com- 
mixtione,  aut  vicisnm  ex  bruti  maris  cum  imiliebri 
humaoo  seminis  commixtione  poasit  verus  homo  genera- 
ri.  Vide  etiam,  Johnston!  Thaumatographia  Naturalis. 
Vide  AdalbertI  Disquisitio  Physica  osteuti  duorum  puer- 
onim,  unus  quorum  dento  aureo,  alter  cam  oapite  gigan- 
teo  Bilus  spoetahatur.  A  man  without  lungs  and 
stomach.  Journal  de  Sarans,  1688,  p.  301  ;  another 
without  any  brain,  Andreas  Caroli  Memorabilia,  p.  166, 


sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  every  day's  ex- 
perience must  have  shown  us  miserable  in^ 
stances  of  this  kind  produced  by  nature  or  af- 
fectation ;  calamities  that  iio  pity  can  soften, 
or  assiduity  relieve.' 


an.  1776 ;  another  without  any  headLOIoniale  di  Romii 
anno  I6769  p.  26 ;  another  wilheat  any  arms.  New  Uf 
mdrs  of  Litofmturv,  voL  Iv.  p.  iift.  In  sboft*  the  tw 
ioty  of  thme  accounts  is  almost  iufinita  ;  and  perhafisi 
their  use  is  as  much  circumscribed  as  their  rariety  is 
extensive.  Note  6y  GoldtmitA, 

*  Every  one  luiows  how  much  parents  Iniuence  the  pi*- 
dnct  of  genoimtien.    Tlia  vital  power,  for  example,  the 
duration  of  lifei,  tiio  temperamenV  forai»  degonereficca- 
ces,  and  numerous  other  diseases,  are  bereditaiy.    These 
are  tlie  vicious  contrarieties  of  the  poorer  of  me.    Tbe 
Jews  and  Mussulmans  are  circumcised  for  ages  ;  but 
their  progeny  are  bom  with  a  prepuoo.     Progs  and  stk- 
maiidorB  engeader  tadpoles  with  pngoctloDs  which  tbey 
do  not  powow.     The  diseases  wlUch  are  transmitted  b) 
generaUoQt  are  tbe  constitutional  aflecUons  tff  the  body, 
and  not  local  diseases  ;  a  deaf,  blind,  humptiaclted,  or 
deformed  individual,  rarely  communicates  his  inilrmit; 
to  his  deoeendaiits ;  but  epileptics,  hypoelMKidHBoi,  ttw 
fouty  or  caikttlous  (tiiost  labouriog  under  giaval  or  steocl 
perpotuate  their  diseases  to  theU*  £unili«s.     It  is  sho 
the  same  as  to  the  strong  or  feeble  oonstitution  of  parents. 
Animals  bom  of  aged  parents  are  feeble  and  languid, 
because  they  received  a  life  enfeebled  and  exhaiuted. 
We  rarely  oheorve  these  fcots  in  vegetablos.     ^rs  is 
also  a  rosomblanoo  hetweea  inHanlaand  parents,  ia  thsir 
temperaments  and  hereditaiy  characters,  but  those  n- 
semblances  are  most  marked  in  proporUqo  as  love  st^d 
the  vigour  of  the  generative  power  have  been  more  cm- 
siderable;  and  as  the  inferior  aninoals  follow  nature  bel- 
ter than  men,  their  prodootieoa  are  man  like  theoB- 
selves  than  iniants  are  thsir  parents.     U  is  not,  then, 
astonishing  that  mankind  often  form  vicious  and  disfig- 
ured productions ;  besides,  the  irregulantios  of  lifei  tbe 
passions,  effeminacy,  feebleness,  diseases  of  pregoinn-, 
iiave  great  influenoe  on  the  offspring.     ]>Miiestic  sai- 
mals,  which  oqi^  a  kind  of  Ufis  so  opposed  to  the  natorsl 
state,  are  equally  sutjeot  to  irregularities  in  genentisD. 
Monsters  or  monstrosities  are  more  commoo,  for  thii 
reason,  in  the  human  species  and  in  domestic  animals, 
than  among  the  species  which  live  according  to  tbe  iswi 
of  nature.    Tho  weakness  of  the  seeds,  the  eflhots  ef  tbe 
abuse  of  amorous  pleasures,  cause  imperfect  infents,  islst 
germs,  as  moles  or  felse  conceptions,  which  are  irregi^ 
lar  fleshy  masses,   ordioarilv  containing  the  rudiroeoU 
of  the  organs  and  limbs,  which  remain  in  the  womb  for 
a  long  time  and  liarden.     In  fact,  nature  cannot  engen- 
der more  than  iroperfeot  in&mts,  00  account  of  ^"VA  of 
time  sufficient  for  the  elahomion  of  the  seeds  ;  sbs  en- 
deavours,  nevertheless,  to  perieot  them,  to  give  ^m 
life,  and  employs  a  longer  time  than  in  ordinary  preg- 
nancies, for  moles  have  oontinued  during  the  whole  tak 
of  the  woman  who  ponceived  tbsm,    Fenaieo  who  bav« 
borne  moles  or  monstrosities  sometimes  presorts  the 
po%rer  to  reproduce  them,  by  a  hahitiido  whi4sh  their  orgsos 
have  contracted,    ludividuals  who  &ar  dishfloour,  wbick 
does  not  always  defend  them  from  seduction,  prodocs 
moles;  or,  when  chagrin  and  the  secret  desire  to  abort 
enfeeble  the  eliect  ^f  impregnation. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  mooiten  where  the  orgsns 
are  in  excess,  as  iniants  with  two  lieads,  four  arms,  6c*t 
or  where  the  organs  are  defective,  ss  infants  without 
legs,  arms,  9fC.,  or  where  there  is  a  tiansposition  of  «^ 
gans,  or  by  alterations  of  ferms^  When  two  embiyes 
are  developed  at  the  same  time  in  the  womb,  they  nuy 

I  grow  together  or  be  partially  or  wholly  united  ;  Ibey  bm> 
be,  moreover,  less  imperfect  i  ap4  the  same  thing  is  st^ 
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Passing  over,  thereforB,  vrery  other  account, 
1  shall  only  mention    the   famous  instance 
quoted  by  Father  Malbraache  apon  which  he 
founds  his  beautifal  theory  of  monstrons  pro* 
ductions.     A  woman  of  Paris,  the  wife  of  a 
tradesman,  went  to  see  a  criminal  broke  alive 
upon  the  wheel,  at  the  place  of  public  execu- 
tion.    She  was  at  that  time  two  months  ad. 
Tanced  in  her  pregnancy,  and  no  way  sab- 
ject  to  any  disorders  to  sJfect  the  child  in  her 
womb.     She  was,  however,  of  a  tender  habit 
of  body  ;  and,  thoagh  led  by  cmriosity  to  this 
honid  spectaoie,  very  eanly  moved  to  pity  and 
ooBpassion.      She  feh,  therefore,  all   those 
Strang  emotions  which  so  terrible  a  sight  must 
nataially  inspire;   shnddered  at  every  bbw 
the  criminal  reoeived,  and  almost  swooned  at 
hn  cries.     Upon  retmniiig  from  this  scene  of 
blood,  she  eontiniied  far  eome  days  pensive, 
and  her  imagination  still  wrought  upon  the 
spectacle  she  had  lateiy  seen.     After  some 
time,  however,  she  ssemed  perfectly  recovered 
from  her  fright,  and  had  almost  forgotten  her 
former  oneastness.     When  the  time  of   her 
delivery  approached,  die  seemed  no   ways 
mindfal  of  her  former  terrors,  nor  were  her 
pains  in  iaboor  more  than  usual  in  aoch  cir- 
cumstances.    But  whait  was  the  amaiement 
of  her  friends  and  assistants  when  the  child 
came  into  the  world  !    It  was  found  that  every 
Umb  in  its  body  was  broken  like  those  of  the 
malefactor,  and  just  in  the  same  place.     This 
poor  infant  that  had  sefiered  the  pains  of  life 
even  before  its  coming  into  the  world,  did  not 
die,  hot  lived  in  an  hospital  in  Paris,  for  twenty 
yean  after,  a  wretched  instance  of  the  sup- 
posed powers  of  imagination  in  the  mother,  of 
altering  and  distorting  the  infant  in  the  womb. 
The  manner   in  which  Maibranche  reasons 
upon  this  foot,  is  as  follows :  the  Creator  has 
established  sach  a  sympathy  between  the  se- 
veral parts  of  nature,  that  we  are   led  not 
only  to  imitate  each  other,  but  also  to  partake 
in  the  same  afiectioos  and  derires.     The  ani. 
mal  spirits  are  thus  carried  to  the  respective 
parts  of  the  body,  to  perform  the  same  actions 
which  we  see  others  perform,  to  receive  in 

serr^d  in  9f0  eonCainiiig  two  )m>Uu,  which  pndaoo 
rhicktu  with  double  feet,  &c,  and  the  usne  is  seen  in 
vegeUbiM  and  animtls  which  have  several  young  ooes, 
snd  these  are  more  llahle  to  hare  monsters  than  those 
tbsk  bring  foith  imt  one  Httte  ove. 

M.  ViTey  Is  of  apinSon  that  tight  lacing  and  Strang 
pumns  coolribuke  to  the  deformity  of  infanU.  Peasants 
wbo  are  rohnst  generally  engender  well-liDmied  iniaiits, 
because  they  follow  nature  more  closely  than  the  delicate 
*OBieB  of  large  efties.  In  proportion  as  we  deviate 
frsm  natnrs,  we  obtain  pTOdaets  less  natural  and  more 
Mmed. 

Ib  the  ages  of  superstitions,  the  birth  of  a  monstrous 
infiuit,  was  considered  «  proof  of  sexual  connexion  with 
in  evil  spfarit,  or  a  sign  bf  celestial  vengeance,  and  the 
Naming  of  the  mother,  could  alone  expiate  so  great  a  crime 
b  the  eyes  of  the  paoplev*— Xmi.  Mtd.  and  Smr.  Jmtt. 


some  measure  their  woonds,  and  take  part  in 
their  sufferings.  Experience  telb  us,  that  if 
we  look  attentively  on  any  person  severely 
beaten,  or  sorely  wounded,  the  spirits  immed* 
lately  flow  into  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
correspond  to  those  we  see  in  pain.  The  more 
delicate  the  oonstitation,  the  more  it  is  thus 
affected  ;  the  spirits  making  a  stronger  impres- 
sion on  the  fibres  of  a  weakly  habit  than  of  a 
n^ust  one.  Strong  vigorous  men  see  an  exe- 
cution  without  much  concern,  while  women 
of  nicer  texture  are  struck  with  horror  and 
ooRcem.  This  sensibility  in  them  must,  of 
consequence,  be  communicated  to  all  parts  of 
their  body  ;  end  as  the  fibres  of  the  child  in 
the  womb  are  incomparably  finer  than  those 
of  &e  mother,  the  course  of  the  snimal  spirits 
most  consequently  produce  greater  alterations. 
Hence  every  stroke  given  to  the  criminal  for- 
cibly stmek  die  imagination  of  the  woman ; 
and  by  a  kind  of  counter-stioke,  the  delicate 
tender  frame  of  the  child. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  an  ingeniouB  man 
upon  a  fact,  ^e  veracity  of  which  many  have 
since  called  in  question.^  They  have  allowed, 
indeed,  that  such  a  child  might  have  been 
produced,  but  have  denied  the  cause  of  its  de- 
formity. ^'  How  could  the  imagination  of  the 
mother,"  say  they,  ''produce  such  dreadful 
effects  xqMui  her  child  ?  She  has  no  commu- 
nication  with  the  infant ;  she  scaroely  touches' 
it  in  any  part ;  quite  unaffected  with  her  oon- 
oems  it  deeps  in  security,  in  a  manner  se- 
eluded  by  a  fluid  in  which  it  swims,  from  her 
that  bears  it  Widi  what  a  variety  of  de- 
formities," say  they,  '*  would  all  mankind  be 
marked,  if  all  the  vain  and  oapricioas  desires 
of  tiie  mother  were  thus  roadily  vmtten  upon 
the  body  of  the  child  1"  Yet  notwithstandinr 
this  plausible  way  of  reasonine,  I  cannot  avoid 

fiving  some  credit  to  the  variety  of  instances 
have  either  read  or  seen  upon  this  subject, 
if  it  be  a  prejudice,  it  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  and  to  this  day  as  strongly  believed 
by  the  generality  of  mankind  as  ever.  It  does 
not  admit  of  a  reason  ;  and,  indeed,  I  can  give 
none,  even  why  the  child  dionld,  in  any  res- 
pect,  resemble  the  fa&er  or  the  mother.  The 
met  we  generally  find  to  be  so.  But  why  it 
should  take  the  particular  print  of  the  father^s 
features  in  the  womb  is  as  hard  to  conceive, 
as  why  it  should  be  affected  by  the  mother  s 
imagination.  We  all  know  what  a  strong 
effect  the  imagination  has  on  these  parts  in 
particular,  without  being  able  to  assign  a  cause 
how  this  effect  is  produced  ;  and  why  the 
imagination  may  not  produce  tho  same  effect 
in  marking  the  child  that  it  does  in  forming 
it,  I  see  no  reason.  Those  persons  whose  em- 
ployment it  is  to  rear  up  pigeons  of  different 

^  Bofihn,  voL  It.  p.  9. 
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colours,  can  breed  them,  as  their  expression 
is,  to  a  feather,  hi  fact,  by  properly  pairing 
them,  they  can  give  what  colour  they  will  to 
any  feather,  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Were 
we  to  reason  upon  this  fiict,  what  could  we 
say  ?  Might  it  not  be  asserted,  that  the  egg^ 
being  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  female, 
cannot  be  influenced  by  it  ?  Might  it  not  be 
plausibly  said^  that  there  is  no  similitude  be- 
tween  any  part  of  the  egg  and  any  particu. 
lar  feather  which  we  expect  to  propagate ; 
and  yet  for  all  this  the  fact  is  known  ta  be 
true,  and  what  no  speculation  can  invalidate. 
In  the  same  ntanner,  a  thousand  rarious  in- 
stances assure  us  that  the  child  in  the  womb 
is  sometimes  marked  by  the  strong  affections 
of  the  mother :  how  this  is  performed  we  know 
not ;  we  only  see  the  effect,  without  any  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  cause.  The  best 
physicians  have  allowed  it ;  and  have  been 
satisfied  ta  submit  to  the  experience  of  a  num« 
ber  of  ages  ;  but  many  disbelieve  it,  because 
they  expect  a  reason  for  every  effect.  This, 
however,  is  very  hard  to  be  given,  while  it  is 
very  easy  to  appear  wise  by  pretending  in- 
credulity. 

Among  the  number  of  monsters,  dwarfs  and 
giants  are  usually  reckoned;  though  not,  per- 
haps, with  the  strictest  propriety,  since  thev 
are  no  way  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
except  in  stature.  It  is  a  dispute,  however, 
about  words;  and  therefore  scarcely  worth 
contending  about.  But  there  is  a  dispute,  of 
a  more  curioiu  nature,  on  this  subject ;  name^ 
ly,  whether  there  are  races  of  people  thus 
very  diminutive,  or  vastlv  large  ;  or  whether 
thev  be  merely  accidental  varieties,  that  now 
ana  then  are  seen  in  a  country,  in  a  few  per- 
sons,  whose  bodies  some  external  cause  has 
contributed  to  lessen  or  enlarge. 

With  regard  to  men  of  diminutive  stature, 
all  antiquity  has  been  unanimous  in  assert- 
ing their  national  existence.  Homer  was  the 
first  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  pigmy 
nation  contending  with  the  cranes ;  and  what 
poetical  license  might  be  supposed  to  ex- 
aggeratCf  Athemeus  has  attempted  seriously 
to  confirm  by  historical  assertion.'  If  we  at- 
tend to  these,  we  must  believe  that,  in  the 
internal  parts  of  Africa,  there  are  whole  na- 
tions of  pigmy  beings,  not  more  than  a  foot 
in  stature,  who  contmually  wage  an  unequal 
war  with  the  birds  and  beasts  that  inhabit  the 
plains  in  wbich  they  reside.  Some  of  the 
ancients,  however,  and  Strabo  in  particular, 
have  supposed  all  these  accounts  to  be  fabu- 
Ipus  ;  and  have  been  more  inclined  to  think 
this  supposed  nation  of  pigmies  nothing  more 
than  a  species  of  apes,  well  known  to  be  nu- 
merous  m  that  part  of  the  world.     With  this 


» AtUensus,  ix.  39a 


opinion  the  modems  bate  all  concurred  ;  and 
that  diminutive  race,  which  was  described  as 
human,  has  been  long  degraded  into  a  class 
of  animals  that  resemble  us  but  very  imper- 
fectly. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  pigmy  race 
of  mankind  being  founded  in  error,  or  in  fable, 
we  can  expect  to  find  men  of  diminutive  sta- 
ture  only  by  accident,  among  men  of  the 
ordinary  size.  Of  these  accidental  dwarfs, 
every  country,  and  almost  every  village,  can 
produce  numerous  instances.  There  was  a 
time  when  these  unfavoured  children  of  Na. 
ture  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  the  great ; 
and  no  prince  or  nobleman  thought  himself 
completely  attended  unless  he  had  a  dwarf 
among  the  number  of  his  domestics.  These 
poor  little  men  were  kept  to  be  laughed  at ; 
or  to  raise  the  barbarous  pleasure  of  their 
masters,  by  their  contrasted  inferiority.  Even 
in  England,  as  late  as  the  times  of  King 
James  I .  the  court  was  at  one  time  furnished 
with  a  dwarf,  a  giant,  and  a  jester  ;  these  the 
king  often  took  a  pleasure  in  opposing  to  each 
other,  and  often  fomented  ouarrels  among 
them,  in  order  to  be  a  concealed  spectator  ol 
their  animosity.  It.  was  a  particular  enter- 
tainment  of  the  courtiers  at  that  time  to  see 
little  Jeffirey,  for  so  the  dwarf  was  called,  ride 
round  the  lists,  expecting  his  antagonist ;  and 
discovering  in  his  actions,  all  the  marks  of 
contemptible  resolution. 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit,  that  Peter  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  vear  1710,  celebrated  a  marriage  of 
dwarfo.  This  ibonarch,  though  raised  by  his 
native  genius  far  above  a  barbarian,  was,  ne- 
vertheless, still  many  degrees  removed  from 
actual  refinement  His  pleasures,  therefore, 
were  of  the  vulgar  kind  ;  and  this  was  among 
the  number.  Upon  a  certain  day,  which  he 
had  ordered  to  be  proclaimed  several  months 
before f  he  invited  the  whole  body  of  his  cour- 
tiers, and  all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  to  be 
present  at  the  marriage  of  a  pigmy  man  and 
woman.  The  preparations  for  this  wedding 
were  not  only  very  grand,  but  executed  in  a 
stvle  of  barbarous  ridicule.  He  ordered  that 
all  the  dwarf  men  and  women,  within  two 
hundred  miles,  should  repair  to  the  capital ; 
and  also  insisted  that  they  should  be  present 
at  the  ceremony.  For  this  purpose  he  sup- 
plied them  with  proper  vehicles  ;  but  so  con- 
trived  it,  that  one  horse  was  seen  carrying  in 
a  dozen  of  them  into  the  citv  at  once,  while 
the  mob  followed  shouting  ana  laughing,  from 
behind.  Some  of  them  were  at  first  unwilling 
to  obey  an  order  which  they  knew  was  calca* 
lated  to  turn  them  into  ridicule,  and  did  not 
come  ;  but  he  soon  obliged  them  to  obey  :  and, 
as  a  punishment,  enjoined,  that  they  should 
wait  upon  the  rest  at  dinner.  The  whole 
company  of  dwarfs  amounted  to  seventy,  be- 
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sidefl  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were 
lichly  adorned,  and  in  the  extremity  of  the 
^hion.  For  this  little  company  in  miniature, 
erery  thing  was  suitably  provided ;  a  low 
table, smallplates,  little  glasses,  and^  in  shorty 
every  thin^  was  so  fitted  as  if  all  things  had 
been  dwindled  to  their  own  standard.  It  was 
his  ^at  pleasure  to  see  their  gravity  and 
their  pride ;  the  contention  of  the  women  for 
pUcea  and  the  men  for  superiority.  This 
point  he  attempted  to  adjust,  by  ordering  that 
the  most  diminutive  should  take  the  lead ;  but 
this  bred  disputes,  for  none  would  then  cdn- 
wnt  (0  sit  foremost  A 11  this,  however,  being 
at  last  settled,  dancing  followed  the  dinner, 
and  the  ball  was  opened  with  a  minuet  by 
the  bridegroom,  who  measured  exactly  three 
feet  two  inches  high.  In  the  end,  matters 
vrere  ao  contrived,  that  this  little  company, 
who  met  together  in  gloomy  pride,  and  un- 
willing to  be  pleased,  beine  at  last  familiar- 
ized to  laughter,  joined  in  the  diversion^  and 
became,  as  the  journalist  has  it,  extremely 
sprightly  and  entertaining.^ 

But  whatever  may  be  the  entertainment 
such  guests  might  anbrd  when  united,  I  ne- 
ver  found  a  dwarf  capable  of  affording  any 
when  alone.  I  have  sometimes  conversed 
with  some  of  these  that  were  exhibited  at  our 
fairs  about  town,  and  have  ever  found  their 
Intellects  as  contracted  as  their  persons.  They 
in  general  seemed  to  me  to  have  faculties  very 
much  resembling  those  of  children,  and  their 
desires  likewise  of  the  same  kind  ;  being  di- 
verted  with  the  same  sports,  and  best  pleased 
with  such  companions.  Of  all  those  I  have 
aeen,  which  may  amount  to  five  or  six,  the 
little  man,  whose  name  was  Coan,  that  died 
lately  at  Chelsea,  was  the  most  intelligent 
and  sprightly.  I  have  heard  him  and  the 
g^nt,  who  sung  at  the  theatres,  sustain  a  very 
ridiculous  duet,  to  which  they  were  taught  to 
give  great  spirit  But  this  mirth,  and  seem- 
ing  sagacity,  were  but  assumed.  He  had,  by 
long  habit,  been  taught  to  look  cheerful  upon 
the  approach  of  company  ;  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  but  the  mere  etiquette  of  a  person 
that  had  been  used  to  receive  visitors.  When 
driren  out  of  his  walk,  nothing  could  be  more 
»tapid  or  ignorant,  nothing  more  dejected  or 
foifcm.  But  we  have  a  complete  history  of 
a  dwarf,  very  accurately  related  by  Mr  Dau- 
bcnton,  m  his  part  of  the  Histoire  Naturelle  ; 
^hich  I  will  here  take  leave  to  translate. 

This  dwarf,  whose  name  was  Baby,  was 
well  known,  having  spent  the  greatest  part 
01  his  life  at  Lunenviile  in  the  palace  of  Sta- 
nwiaus,  the  titular  king  of  Poland.  He  was 
wra  near  the  village  of  Plaisne,  in  France, 


*  Di«  dench  wardige.  Iwerg.   Hockweit,  &c.  Lipss, 
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in  the  year  1741.  His  father  and  mother 
were  peasants,  both  of  good  constitutions,  and 
inured  to  a  life  of  husbandry  and  labour. 
Baby,  when  bom,  weighed  but  a  pound  and 
a  quarter.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  di- 
mensions  of  his  body  at  that  time ;  but  we 
may  conjecture  they  were  very  small,  as  he 
was  presented  on  a  plate  to  be  baptized,  and 
for  a  long  time  lay  in  a  slipper.  His  mouth, 
although  proportioned  to  the  rest  of  his  body, 
was  not,  at  that  time,  large  enough  to  take  in 
the  nipple  ;  and  he  was  therefore,  obliged  to 
be  suckled  by  a  she-goat  that  was  in  the  house  ; 
and  that  served  as  a  nurse,  attending  to  his 
cries  with  a  kind  of  maternal  fondness.  He 
began  to  articulate  some  words  when  eighteen 
months  old  ;  and  at  two  years  he  was  able  to 
walk  alone.  He  was  then  fitted  with  shoes 
that  were  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  He 
was  attacked  with  several  acute  disorders ;  but 
the  small-pox  was  the  only  one  which  left  any 
marks  behind  it  Until  he  was  six  years  old, 
he  eat  no  other  food  but  pulse,  potatoes,  and 
bacon.  His  father  and  mother  were,  from 
their  poverty,  incapable  of  affording  him  any 
better  nourishment;  and  his  education  was 
little  better  than  his  food,  being  bred  up  among 
the  rustics  of  the  place.  At  six  years  old  he 
was  about  fifteen  inches  high  ;  and  his  whole 
body  weighed  but  thirteen  pounds.  Notwith- 
standing  this,  he  was  well-proportioned  and 
handsome  ;  his  health  was  good,  but  his  un- 
derstanding  scarcely  passed  the  bounds  of  in. 
stinct.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  king  of 
Poland,  having  heard  of  such  a  curiosity,  had 
him  conveyed  to  Lunenviile,  gave  him  the 
name  of  Baby,  and  kept  him  in  bb  palace. 

Baby,  having  thus  quitted  the  hard  condi- 
tion of  a  peasant,  to  enjoy  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life,  seemed  to  receive  no  al- 
teration from  his  new  way  of  living,  either  in 
mind  or  person.  He  preserved  the  goodness 
of  his  constitution  till  about  the  age  of  sixteen, 
but  his  body  seemed  to  increase  very  slowly 
during  the  whole  time  ;  and  his  stupidity  was 
such,  that  all  instructions  were  lost  in  impro- 
ving  his  understanding.  He  could  never  be 
brought  to  have  any  sense  of  religion,  nor  even 
to  show  the  least  signs  of  a  reasoning  fiBiculty. 
The^  attempted  to  teach  him  dancing  and 
music,  but  in  vain  ;  he  never  could  make  any 
thing  of  music  ;  and  as  for  dancing,  although 
he  beat  time  tolerably  exact,  yet  he  could 
never  remember  the  figure,  but  while  his 
dancing-master  stood  by  to  direct  his  motions. 
Notwithstanding,  a  mind  thus  destitute  of 
understanding  was  not  without  its  passions  ; 
anger  and  jealousy  harassed  it  at  times  ;  nor 
was  he  without  de&ires  of  another  nature. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen.  Baby  was  twenty- 
nine  inches  tall ;  at  this  he  rested ;  but  having 
thuA  arrived  at  his  acme,  the  alterations  of 
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puberty,  ot  rather,  peniaps,  of  old  age,  came 
fast  upon  bim.  Prom  b^itig  very  beauiifal, 
tbe  poor  little  cusature  now  became  quite  de- 
formed ;  bis  strength  quite  forsook  bim ;  bis 
back-bone  began  to  bend  ;  his  bead  hung  for- 
ward ;  bis  legs  grew  weak ;  one  of  bis  shoul- 
ders  turned  awry ;  and  bis  nose  grew  dispro- 
portionably  large.  With  bis  strength,  bis 
natural  spirits  also  forsook  him ;  and,  by  the 
time  be  was  twenty,  be  was  grown  feeble, 
decrepit,  and  maTked  with  the  Ntrongert  im- 
pressions of  old  age.  It  had  been  before  re- 
marked by  some,  that  he  would  die  of  old  age 
before  he  arrived  at  thirty  ;  and,  in  foet,  by 
&e  time  he  was  twenty-two,  he  could  soarcelv 
walk  a  hundred  paces,  being  worn  out  with 
the  multiplicity  m  his  years,  and  bent  under 
the  burden  of  protracted  life.  In  this  year  he 
died ;  a  cold  attended  with  a  slight  fever, 
threw  him  into  a  kind  of  lethargy,  which  had 
a  fow  momentarr  intervals;  but  he  could 
scarcely  be  brought  to  speak.  However,  it  is 
asserted,  that  in  tbe  five  last  years  in  his  life, 
he  showed  a  clearer  understanding  than  in 
his  times  of  best  health  :  but  at  lengUi  he  died, 
after  enduring  great  agonies,  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Opposite  to  this  accidental  diminution  of  the 
human  race,  is  that  of  its  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude. Concerning  the  reality  of  a  nation  of 
giants,  there  have  been  many  disputes  among 
the  learned.  Some  have  affirmed  the  proba- 
bility of  such  a  race  ;  and  others,  as  warmly 
have  denied  tbe  possibility  of  tiieir  existence. 
But  it  is  not  from  any  speculative  reasonings, 
upon  a  subject  of  this  kind,  that  information 
is  to  be  obtained  ;  it  is  not  from  the  disputes 
of  tbe  scholar,  but  the  labours  of  the  enterpri- 
sing, that  we  are  to  be  instructed  in  this  in- 
quiry. Indeed,  nodiin^  can  be  more  absurd, 
than  what  some  learned  men  have  advanced 
upon  this  subject  It  is  very  unlikely,  says 
Grew,  that  there  should  either  be  dwarfs  or 
giants ;  or  if  such,  they  cannot  be  fitted  for 
the  usual  enjoyment  of  iifo  and  reason.  Had 
man  been  bom  a  dwarf,  he  could  not  have 
been  a  reasonable  creature  :  for  to  that  end, 
he  must  have  a  jolt  head,  and  then  be  would 
not  have  body  and  blood  enough  to  supply  bis 
brain  with  spirits  ;  or  if  he  had  a  small  head, 
proportionable  to  his  body,  there  would  not  be 
brain  enough  for  conducting  life.  But  it  is 
still  worse  with  giants ;  and  there  could  never 
have  been  a  nation  of  such,  for  there  would 
not  be  food  enough  found  in  any  country  to 
sustain  them  ;  or  if  there  were  beasts  sufficient 
for  this  purpose,  there  would  not  be  grass 
enough  for  their  maintenance.  But  what  is  still 
more,  add  others,  giants  could  never  be  able 
to  support  the  weight  of  their  own  bodies;  since 
a  man  of  ten  feet  high,  must  be  eight  times  as 
heavy  as  one  of  die  ordinary  stature  ;  whereas 


he  has  but  twice  the  size  of  muscles  to  support 
such  a  burden  :  and,  consequently,  would  be 
overloaded  with  the  weight  of  his  own  body 
Such  are  the  theories  upon  this  subject ;  and 
thejr  requite  no  other  answer,  but  that  ex. 
penenoe  proves  them  both  to  be  faiae :  dwub 
are  found  capable  of  life  and  reason;  and 
giants  are  seen  to  carry  their  own  bodies.  We 
have  seen  several  accounts  firom  tnajiners,tliat 
a  nation  of  giants  aotkially  exists  ;  and  mere 
speculation  should  never  mdaoe  us  to  doubt 
their  veracity. 

Peidinand  Magellan  was  the  first  who  dis. 
covered  this  race  of  people  ftlong  the  coast  to. 
wards  the  extremity  of  South  Amorica.  Mt* 
gellan  was  a  Portuguese,  of  noble  extraction ; 
who  having  long  behaved  with  great  famrrerr, 
under  Albuquertjue,  the  conqueror  of  India, 
he  was  treated  with  neglect  by  the  court,  upon 
his  return.  Applying,  therefore,  to  the  kin«r 
of  Spain,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  ^Ye  ships,  to  subdue  the  Molueea  islands; 
upon  one  of  which  he  was  slain.  It  was  in 
his  voyage  thither,  Hiat  he  happened  to  win. 
ter  in  St  Julian's  Bay,  an  American  harbour, 
forty^nine  degrees  south  of  the  line.  In  this 
desolate  region,  where  nothing  was  seen  bat 
objects  of  terror,  where  neither  intn  nor  ver. 
dure  dressed  the  face  of  the  country,  they  »• 
mained  for  some  months  without  seeing'  an; 
human  creature.  They  had  judged  tiie  court. 
try  to  be  utterly  uninhabitable  ;  when  one  day 
they  saw  approaching,  as  if  he  had  been 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  a  man  of  enormous 
stature,  dancing  and  singing,  and  patting 
dust  upon  his  head,  as  they  supposed,  in  token 
of  peace.  This  overture  for  niendship  was, 
by  Magellan's  command,  quickly  answered 
by  the  rest  of  his  men ;  and  the  giant  ap- 
proachine,  testified  every  mark  of  astonish' 
ment  uid  surprise.  He  was  so  tail,  that  thi 
Spaniards  only  reached  his  waist ;  his  foce 
was  broad,  his  colour  brown,  and  painted  over 
with  a  variety  of  tints  ;  each  cheek  had  the 
resemblance  of  a  heart  druwn  upon  it ;  his 
hair  was  approaching  to  whiteness ;  he  was 
clothed  in  skins,  and  armed  with  a  bow. 
Being  treated  with  kindness,  and  dismissed 
with  some  trifling  presents,  he  soon  returned 
widi  many  more  of  the  same  stature ;  two  of 
whom  the  mariners  deooyed  on  ship-bsaid: 
nothing  could  be  more  gentle  than  they  wen 
in  the  beginning  ;  thev  considered  the  fetters 
that  were  preparing  for  them  as  ornaments, 
and  played  with  them  like  children  with  their 
toys ;  but  when  tbev  found  for  what  purpose 
they  were  intended,  they  instantly  exerted 
their  amazing  strength,  and  broke  them  in 
pieces  with  a  very  easy  tGort  This  account, 
with  a  variety  of  other  circumstances,  has  been 
confirmed  by  succeeding  travellers :  Herrara, 
I  Sebald  Wert,  Oliver  Van  Noort,  and  Janu 
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k  Maire,  all  oonetpoiiding  in  affiroung  the 
fact,  although  they  differ  in  mftny  partieulara 
of  their  reapactiTe  deaonptioiia»  T  be  last  voy* 
ager  we  have  biMl»  that  has  seen  thia  enQrmous 
raoe,  is  Commodore  Byioik  I  have  talked 
with  the  person  who  firat  gave  the  relation  ol 
that  voyage »  loid  who  waa  the  carpenter  of 
the  oommodQie'a  ahip ;  he  waa  a  aenaihle,  uo. 
d^rftanding  man»  and  I  believe  extremelv 
faithful.  By  him,  therefore,  I  waa  aaaured, 
in  the  moat  aolemn  manner^  ol  the  truth  of  hia 
relation ;  and  thia  account  haa  aince  beoB  coik, 
fimed  by  ana  or  two  publicationa ;  in  all 
which  the  partioulara  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same.  One  o£  the  circumatancea  wbioh  moat 
(Hiasled  me  to  reooneile  to  probability  waa 
that  of  the  boraea,  on  whiek  they  are  deacribed 
is  riding  down  to  the  above.  We  know  the 
American  bcu-ac  to  be  of  the  European  breed  ; 
and,  in  aome  meaaure,  to  be  degenerated  from 
the  original.  I  waa  at  a  loaa,  therefore,  to 
account  how  a  horae  of  not  more  than  fourteen 
bands  high,  waa  capable  of  carrying  a  man  of 
nine  feet ;  or,  in  o^ber  worda,  an  animal  al- 
mort  aa  large  aa  itaelf.  But  the  wonder  will 
ceaw,  when  we  oonaider,  that  ao  amall  a  beast 
as  an  aaa,  will  carry  a  man  of  ordinary  size  to- 
lerably well ;  and  the  proportion  between  thia 
aad  the  farmer  instance  is  nearly  exact  We 
can  no  longer,  therefore,  refuse  our  aasent  to 
the  existence  of  thia  gigantic  race  of  mankind : 
in  what  manner  they  are  propagated,  or  under 
what  regulationa  they  live,  ia  a  aubjeot  that 
lemains  for  future  inveatigation.  It  ahould 
appear,  however,  that  they  are  a  wandering 
nation,  changing  their  abode  with  the  course 
of  the  sun,  and  shifting  their  situation,  for  the 
convenience  of  food,  olimate,  or  pasture.* 

This  race  of  gianta  are  described  as  pos- 
aened  of  great  strength  ;  and,  no  doubt,  they 
must  be  very  different  from  those  accidental 
giants  that  are  to  be  seen  in  different  parta  of 
Eon^.  Stature,  with  theae,  seems  rather 
their  infinnity  than  their  pride ;  and  adds  to 
their  burden,  without  increasing  their  strength. 
Of  those  I  have  aeen,  the  generality  were  ill 
farmed  and  unbealthfiil ;  weak  in  their  per- 
ams,  or  incapable  of  exerting  what  strength 
thev  were  poseessed  of.  The  same  defects  of 
uAoerstanding  that  attended  those  of  sup. 
pressed  stature,  were  found  in  those  who  were 
thus  overgrown ;  tbey  were  heavy,  phlegmatic, 
stupid,  and  inclined  to  sadness.  Their  num. 
hers,  however,  are  but  few ;  and  it  is  thus 
kiadlv  ordered  bv  Providence,  that  as  the 
oiiddle  atatore  ia  the  best  fitted  for  happineas, 
a>  the  middle  ranka  of  mankind  are  produced 
in  the  greatest  varie^. 
However,  mankind  aeema  naturally  to  have 
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a  respect  for  men  of  extraordinary  stature ;  and 
it  baa  been  a  supposition  of  long  atanding,  that 
our  ancestors  were  much  taller,  as  well  as 
much  more  beautiful,  thai\  we.  This  has 
been,  indeed,  a  theme  of  poetical  declamation 
from  the  beginning ;  ana  man  was  scarcelv 
formed,  when  he  began  to  deplore  an  imagi- 
nary decay.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
thia  progreaaof  the  mind,  in  lookirig  up  to  an- 
tiquity with  reverential  wonder.  I&ving  been 
accustomed  to  compare  the  wisdom  of  our  fa- 
thers with  our  own  in  early  imbecility,  the 
unpreaaion  of  their  auperiority  remains  when 
thev  no  kmgev  exist,  and  when  we  cease  to 
be  inferior.  Thus  the  men  of  every  age  con- 
sider the  past  as  wiser  than  the  present ;  and 
the  reverence  seems  to  aocumulato  aa  our  ima- 
ginations ascend.  For  this  reason,  wo  allow 
remote  antiquity  many  advantages,  without 
disputing  their  title  ;  ue  inhabitants  of  unci- 
vilized countries  represent  them  as  taller  and 
stronger ;  and  the  people  of  a  more  polished 
nation,  as  more  healthy  and  more  wise.  Ne- 
vertheless, these  attributes  aeem  to  be  only 
the  preiudfices  of  ingenuous  minds ;  a  kind  of 
ffratituae,  which  we  hope  in  turn  to  receive 
from  posterity.  The  ordinary  stature  of  men, 
Mr  Derbam  obaerves,  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  same  now  aa  at  the  beginning.  The  old- 
est measure  we  have  of  the  human  figure,  is 
in  the  monument  of  Cheopa,  in  the  first  pyra- 
mid of  Eeypt.  This  moat  have  aubsisted 
many  hundred  yeara  before  the  times  of  Ho- 
mer,  who  is  the  first  that  deplores  the  decay. 
This  monument,  however,  scarcely  exceeds 
the  measure  of  our  ordinary  coffins :  the  cavity 
is  no  move  than  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide, 
and  deep  in  about  the  same  proportion.  Se- 
veral mummies  alao,  of  a  very  early  age,  are 
found  to  be  only  of  the  ordinary  stature ;  and 
show  that,  for  these  three  thousand  years  at 
least,  men  have  not  suffered  the  least  dimi- 
nution. We  have  many  corroborating  proofs 
of  this,  in  the  ancient  pieces  of  armour  which 
are  due  up  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The 
brass  helmet  dug  up  at  Medauro,  nta  one  of 
our  men,  and  yet  is  allowed  to  have  been  left 
there  at  the  overthrow  of  AsdrubaL  Some  of 
our  finest  antique  statues,  which  we  lesan  from 
Pliny  and  others  to  be  exactly  as  big  as  the 
life,  still  continue  to  this  day,  remaining  mo- 
numents of  the  superior  exeellence  of  their 
workmen  indeed,  but  not  of  the  superiority  of 
th^ur  stature.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  men  have  been  in  all  ages  pretty  much 
of  the  same  siae  they  are  at  pveaent ;  and  that 
the  only  difference  muat  have  been  accidental, 
or  perhaps  national 

As  to  the  superior  beauty  of  our  ancestors, 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  comparison :  beauty 
seems  a  very  uncertain  charm ;  and  frequently 
is  leas  in  the  object^  than  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
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holder.  Were  a  modem  lady's  face  formed 
exactly  like  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  or  the 
Sleeping  Vestal,  she  would  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered beautiful,  except  by  the  lovers  of  an- 
tiquity,  whom  of  all  her  admirers  perhaps  she 
would  be  least  desirous  of  pleasing.  It  is  true, 
that  we  have  some  disorders  amon?  us  that 
disfigure  the  features,  and  from  which  the  an- 
cients were  exempt;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  we  want  some  which  were  common  among 
them,  and  which  were  equally  deforming.  As 
for  their  intellectual  powers,  these  also  were 
probably  the  same  as  ours :  we  excel  them  in 
the  sciences,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
history  of  accumulated  experience  ;  and  they 
excel  us  in  the  poetic  arts,  as  they  had  the 
first  rifling  of  all  the  striking  images  of  Na- 
lure. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF  MUMMIES,  WAX-WORK,  ETC. 

**  Man  '  is  not  content  with  the  usual  term 
of  life,  but  he  is  willing  to  lengthen  out  his 
existence  by  art ;  and  although  he  cannot  pre- 
vent death,  he  tries  to  obviate  his  dissolution. 
It  is  natural  to  attempt  to  preserve  even  the 
most  trifling  relics  of  what  has  long  given  us 
pleasure  ;  nor  does  the  mind  separate  from  the 
body,  without  a  wish,  that  even  the  wretched 
heap  of  dust  it  leaves  behind  may  yet  be  re- 
membered. The  embalming  practised  in  va- 
rious  nations,  probably  had  its  rise  in  this  fond 
desire  :  an  urn  filled  with  ashes,  among  the 
Romans,  served  as  a  pledge  of  continuing  af- 
fection ;  and  even  the  grassy  graves  in  our 
own  church-^ards  are  raised  above  the  surface, 
with  the  desire  that  the  body  below  should  not 
be  wholly  forgotten.  The  soul,  ardent  after 
eternity  tor  itself,  is  willing  to  procure,  even 
for  the  body,  a  prolonged  duration." 

But  of  all  nations,  the  Egyptians  carried 
this  art  to  the  highest  perfection  :  as  it  was  a 
principle  of  their  religion,  to  suppose  the  soul 
continued  only  coeval  to  the  duration  of  the  body, 
tliey  tried  every  art  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
one  by  preventing  the  dissolution  of  the  other. 
In  this  practice  tney  were  exercised  from  the 
earliest  ages ;  and  the  mummies  they  have 
embalmed  in  this  manner,  continue  in  great 
numbers  to  the  present  day.  We  are  tola,  in 
Genesis,  that  Joseph,  seeing  his  father  expire, 
^ave  orders  to  his  physicians  to  embalm  the 
body,  which  they  executed  in  the  compass  of 
forty  days,  the  usual  time  of  embalming.   He- 
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rodotus  also,  the  most  ancient  of  the  profane 
historians,  gives  us  a  copious  detail  of  this 
art,  as  it  was  practised,  in  his  time,  among  the 
Egyptians.  There  are  certain  men  among 
them,  says  he,  who  practise  embalming  as  a 
trade ;  which  they  perform  with  all  expedition 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  they  diaw  out 
the  brain  through  the  nostrils,  with  irons 
adopted  to  this  purpose  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  evacuate  it  in  this  manner,  they  fill  up 
the  cavity  with  aromatics  :  they  next  cut  open 
the  belly  near  the  sides  with  a  shaipened  stone, 
and  take  put  the  entrails,  which  they  cleanse, 
and  wash  in  palm  oil ;  having  performed  this 
operation,  they  loll  them  in  aromatic  powder, 
fill  them  with  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  per- 
fumes,  except  incense  ;  and  replace  them,  sew- 
ing up  the  body  again.  After  these  precau- 
tions,  they  salt  the  body  with  nitre,  and  keep 
it  in  the  salting  place  tor  seventy  days,  it  not 
being  permitted  to  preserve  it  so  any  longer. 
When  the  seventy  days  are  accomplished, snd 
the  body  washed  once  more,  they  swathe  it  in 
bands  made  of  linen,  which  have  been  dipt  in 
a  gum  the  Egyptians  use  instead  of  salt 
When  the  friends  have  taken  back  the  body, 
they  make  a  hollow  trough,  something  like 
the  shape  of  a  man,  in  which  they  place  the 
body  ;  and  this  they  inclose  in  a  box,  preser. 
ving  the  whole  as  a  most  precious  relic,  placed 
against  the  wall.  Such  are  the  ceremonies 
used  with  regard  to  the  rich.  As  for  those 
who  are  contented  with  an  humbler  prepara- 
tion, they  treat  them  as  follows :  they  fill  a 
syringe  with  an  odoriferous  liquor  extracted 
from  the  cedar.tree,  and  without  making  any 
incision,  inject  it  up  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
and  then  keep  it  in  nitre,  as  long  as  in  the 
former  case.  When  the  time  is  expired,  they 
evacuate  the  body  of  the  cedar  liquor  which 
had  been  injected ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
this  operation,  that  the  liquor  dissolves  the  in- 
testines,  and  brings  them  away  :  the  nitre  also 
serves  to  eat  away  the  flesh,  and  leaves  only 
the  skin  and  the  bones  remaining.  This  done, 
the  body  is  returned  to  the  friends,  and  the 
embalmer  takes  no  farther  trouble  about  it 
The  third  method  of  embalming  those  of  the 
meanest  condition  is  merely  by  purging  and 
cleansing  the  intestines  by  frequent  injections, 
and  preserving  the  body  for  a  similar  term  in 
nitre,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  restored  to  the 
relations. 

Diodorus  Siculus  also  makes  mention  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  embalmings  are 
performed.  According  to  him,  there  were 
several  officers  appointed  for  this  purpose ;  the 
first  of  them,  who  was  called  the  scribe, 
marked  those  parts  of  the  body  cm  the  left  side 
which  were  to  be  opened ;  the  cutter  made 
the  incision  ;  and  one  of  those  that  were  to  salt 
it  drew  out  all  the  bowels^  except  the  heart, 
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tnd  the  kidneys ;  another  washed  them  in 
palm  wine  and  odoriferous  liquors ;  afterwards 
they  anointed  for  above  thirty  days  with  ce- 
dar, gum,  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  per- 
fumes. These  aromatics  preserved  the  body 
entire  for  a  long  time,- and  gave  a  very  agree- 
able odour.  It  was  not  in  the  least  disfigured 
by  this  preparation ;  after  which  it  was  re- 
turned to  the  relations,  who  kept  it  in  a  coffin, 
placed  upright  against  a  wall. 

Most  of  the  modem  writers  who  have  treated 
on  this  subject,  have  merely  repeated  what 
has  been  said  by  Herodotus ;  and  if  they  add 
any  thing  of  their  own,  it  is  but  merely  from 
conjecture.  Dumont  observes  that  it  is  very 
pn£able,  that  aloes,  bitumen,  and  cinnamon, 
make  a  principal  part  of  the  composition  which 
b  used  on  this  occasion  :  he  adds,  that,  after 
embalming,  the  body  is  put  into  a  coffin,  made 
of  the  sycamore  tree,  which  is  almost  incor- 
ruptible. Mr  Grew  remarks,  that  in  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society,  the  preparation  was  so  pene- 
trating as  to  enter  into  the  very  substance  of 
tlie  bones,  and  rendered  them  so  black  that 
they  seem  to  have  been  burned.  From  this 
he  is  induced  to  believe  that  the  Egyptians 
had  a  custom  of  embalming  their  dead,  by 
boiling  them  in  a  kind  of  liquid  preparation, 
until  all  the  aqueous  parts  of  the  body  were 
exhaled  away  ;  and  until  the  oily  or  gummy 
matter  had  penetrated  throughout.  He  pro- 
poses,  in  consequence  of  this,  a  method  of 
macerating,  and  afterwards  of  boiling  the  dead 
body  in  oil  of  walnut 

I  am,  for  my  own  part,  of  opinion,  that  there 
were-  several  ways  of  preserving  dead  bodies 
from  putre&ction  :  and  that  this  would  be  no 
difficult  matter,  since  different  nations  have  all 
succeeded  in  the  attempt     We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  among  the  Guanches,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe. 
Those  who  survived  the  general  destruction  of 
this  people  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  con- 
quered this  bland,  informed  them,  that  the 
art  of  embalming  was  still  preserved  there ; 
and  that  there  was  a  tribe  of  priests  among 
them  possessed  of  the   secret,  which   they 
kept  concealed   as  a  sacred  mystery.      As 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  was  destroyed, 
the  Spaniards  could  not  arrive  at  a  complete 
knowledge  of  this  art ;  they  only  found  out 
a  few  of  the  particulars.     Having  taken  out 
the  bowels,   they  washed   the   bodv  several 
times  in  a  ley  made  of  the   dried  bark  of 
the  pine-tree,  warmed,  during  the  summer, 
by  the  sun,  or  by  a  stove  in  the  winter.    They 
afterwards  anointed  it  with  butter,  or  the  fat 
of  bears,  which  they  had  previously  boiled 
with  odoriferous  herbs,  such  as  sage  and  la- 
render.     After  this  unction  they  suffered  the 
body  to  dry ;  and  then  repeated  the  operation 
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as  ofbn  as  it  was  necessary,  until  the  whole 
substance  was  impregnated  with  the  prepara. 
tion.  When  it  was  become  very  light,  it  was 
then  a  certain  sign  that  it  was  fit  and  properly 
prepared.  They  then  rolled  it  up  in  the  dried 
•kins  of  goats ;  which,  when  they  had  a  mind 
to  save  expense,  they  suffered  to  remain  with 
the  hair  still  growing  upon  them.  Purohas 
assures  us,  that  he  has  seen  mummies  of  this 
kind  in  London ;  and  mentions  the  name  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  seen  several  of  them  in 
the  island  of  Teneriffe,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  two  thousand  years  old ;  but 
without  any  certain  proofs  of  such  great  anti- 
quity. This  people,  who  probably  came  first 
mm  the  coasts  of  Africa,  might  have  learned 
this  art  from  the  Egyptians,  as  there  was  a 
traffic  carried  on  from  thence  into  the  most  in- 
temal  parts  of  Africa. 

Father  Acosta  and  Garoilasso  de  la  Vega 
make  no  doubt  but  that  the  Peruvians  imder- 
stood  the  art  of  preserving  their  dead  for  a 
very  long  space  of  time.  They  assert  their 
having  seen  the  bodies  of  several  incas,  that 
were  perfectly  preserved.  They  still  pre- 
served their  hair  and  their  eye-brows;  but 
they  had  eyes  made  of  gold,  put  in  the  places 
of  those  taken  out  They  were  clothed  in 
their  usual  habits,  and  seated  in  the  manner 
of  the  Indians,  their  arms  placed  on  their 
breasts.  Garoilasso  touched  one  of  their  fin- 
gers, and  found  it  apparently  as  hard  as  wood ; 
and  the  whole  body  was  not  heavy  enough  to 
overburden  a  weak  man,  who  should  attempt 
to  carry  it  away.  Acosta  presumes  that  these 
bodies  were  embalmed  with  a  bitumen  of 
which  the  Indians  knew  the  properties.  Gar- 
oilasso, however,  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
as  he  saw  nothing  bituminous  about  them  ; 
but  he  confesses  that  he  did  not  examine  them 
very  particularly;  and  he  regrets  his  not 
having  inquired  into  the  methods  used  for  that 
purpose.  He  adds,  that  being  a  Peruvian  his 
countrymen  would  not  have  scrupled  to  inform 
him  of  the  secret,  if  they  really  had  it  still 
among  them. 

Garcilasso,  thus  being  ignorant  of  the  se- 
cret, makes  use  of  some  inductions  to  throw 
light  upon  the  subject ;  he  asserts,  that  the 
air  is  so  dry  and  so  cold  at  Cusco,  that  flesh 
dries  there  like  wood,  without  corrupting ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  they  dried  the  body  in 
snow  before  they  applied  the  bitumen :  ho 
adds,  that  in  the  times  of  the  incas,  they  usu- 
ally dried  the  flesh  which  was  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  army ;  and  that,  when  it  had 
lost  its  humidity,  it  might  be  kept  without 
salt,  or  any  other  preparation. 

It  is  said,  that  at  Spitzbergen,  which  lies 
within  the  arctic  circle,  and  consequently  in 
the  coldest  climate,  bodies  never  corrupt  nor 
suffer  any  apparent  alteration,  even  though 
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buried  for  thirty  yean.  Nodiing  corrupts  or 
putrefies  in  that  climate  ;  the  wood  which  has 
been  employed  in  building  those  houses  where 
the  train-oil  is  separated,  appears  as  fresh  as 
on  the  day  it  was  first  cut 

If  excessive  cold,  therefore,  be  thus  capable 
of  preserving,  bodies  from  coimption,  it  is  not 
less  certain  that  a  great  degree  of  dryness 
produced  by  heat,  produces  the  same  effect. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  men  and  animals 
that  are  buried  in  the  sands  of  Aralxa  quickly 
dry  up  and  continue  in  preservation  for  se- 
veral  ages,  as  if  they  had  been  actually  em. 
balmed.  It  has  often  happened,  that  whole 
caravans  have  perished  in  crossing  those  des- 
serts, either  by  the  burning  winds  that  infest 
them,  or  by  the  sands  whicn  are  raised  by  the 
tempest,  and  overwhelm  every  creature  in 
certain  ruin.  The  bodies  of  those  persons  are 
preserved  entire  ;  and  they  are  often  found  in 
this  condition  by  some  accidental  passenger. 
Many  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
make  mention  of  such  mummies  as  these  ;  and 
Shaw  says,  that  he  has  been  assured  that 
numbers  of  men,  as-  well  as  other  animals, 
have  been  thus  preserved,  for  times  immemo- 
rial, in  the  burning  sands  of  Saibah,  which 
is  a  place,  he  supposes,  situated  between  Ra- 
sem  and  Egypt 

The  corruption  of  dead,  bodies  being  en- 
tirely caused  by  the  fermentation  of  the  hu- 
mours, ■  whatever  is  capable  of  hindering  or 
retarding  this  fermentation  will  contribute  to 
their  preservation.  Both  heat  and  cold, 
though  so  contrary  in  themselves,  produce  si- 
milar effects  in  this  particular,  bv  drving  up 
the  humours :  the  cold  in  condensmg  and 
thickening  them,  and  the  heat  in  evaporating 
them  before  they  have  time  to  act  upon  the 
solids.  But  it  is  necessarv  that  these  ex- 
tremes should  be  constant ;  for  if  they  succeed 
each  other  so  that  cold  shall  follow  heat,  or 
dryness  humidity,  it  must  then  necessarily 
happen  that  corruption  must  ensue. — How- 
ever, in  temperate  climates  there  are  natural 
causes  capable  of  preserving  dead  bodies  ; 
among  which  we  may  reckon  the  quality  of 
the  earth  in  which  they  are  buried.  If  the 
earth. be  drying  and  astringent,  it  will  imbibe 
the  humidity  of  the  bodv  ;  and  it  may  pro- 
bably be  for  this  reason  that  the  bodies  buried 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Cordeliers,  at  Thou- 
louse,  do  not  putrefy,  but  dry  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  may  be  lifted  up  by  one  arm. 

The  gums,  resins,  and  bitumens,  with  which 
dead*  bodies  are  embalmed,  keep  off  the  im- 
pressions  which  they  would  else  receive  from 
the  alteration  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  ; 
and  still  more,  if  a  body  thus  prepared  be 
placed  in  a  dry  or  burning  sand,  the  most 
powerful  means  will  be  united  for  its  preser- 
valiou.     We  are  not  to  be  surprised,  there- 


fore, at  what  we  are  told  by  Chardin  of  the 
country  of  Chorasan,  in  Persia.  The  bodies 
which  have  been  previously  embalmed  and 
buried  in  the  sands  of  thai  country,  as  he  as- 
sures  us,  are  found  to  petrify,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  become  extremely  hard,  and  are  pre. 
served  for  several  ages.  It  is  asserted  that 
some  of  them  have  continued  for  a  thousand 
years. 

The  Egyptilms,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above,  swathed  the  body  with  linen  bands, 
and  inclosed  it  in  a  coffin  :  however  it  is  pro. 
bable  that  with  all  these  precautions,  thej 
would  not  have  continued  till  now,  if  the 
tombs,  or  pits,  in  which  they  were  placed,  had 
not  been  dug  in  a  dry  chalky  soil,  which  was 
not  susceptible  of  humidity  ;  and  which  was 
besides  covered  over  with  a  dry  sand  of  se- 
veral feet  thickness: 

The  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
subsist  to  this  day.  Most  travellers  who  hare 
been  in  Egypt  have  described  those  of  an. 
cient  mummies,  and  have  seen  the  mummiejt 
interred  there.  These  catacombs  are  within 
two  leagues  of  the  ruins  of  the  city,  nine 
leagues  from  Grand  Cairo,  and  about  two 
miles  from  the  village  of  Zaccara.  They  ex- 
tend from  thence  to  the  Pyramids  of  Pharaoh, 
which  are  about  eight  miles  distant  These 
sepulchres  lie  in  a  field,  covered  with  a  fins 
runnitig  sand;  of  a  vellowish  colour.  Ths 
country  is  dry  and  hilly  ;  the  entrance  of  the 
tombs  is  choked  up  with  sand ;  there  are 
many  open ;  but  several  more  that  are  still  con- 
cealed.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboaring 
village  have  no  other  commerce  or  method  of 
subsisting,  but  by  seeking  out  mummies,  and 
selling  them  to  such  strangers  as  happen  to 
be  at  Grand  Cairo.  This  commerce,  some 
years  ago,  was  not  only  a  very  common,  hot 
a  very  gainful  one.  A  complete  mummy  was 
often  sold  for  twenty  pounds :  but  it  must  not 
be  supposed' that  it  was  bought  at  such  a  high 
price  ftom  a  mere  passion  for  antiquity ;  there 
was  much  more  powerful  motives  for  this 
traffic.  Mummy,  at  that  time,  made  a  con- 
siderable  article  in  medicine  ;  and  a  thousand 
imaginary  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it,  for  the 
cure  of  most  disorders,  particularly  of  the  par- 
alvtic  kind.  There  was  no  shop,  therefore, 
without  mummy  in  it ;  and  no  physician 
thought  he  had  properly  treated  his  patient, 
without  adding  this  to  his  prescription.  In- 
duced by  the  general  repute  in  which  Urn 
supposed  drug  was  at  that  time,  several  Jews, 
both  of  Italy  and  France,  found  out  the  art 
of  imitating  mummy  so  exactly,  that  they 
for  a  long  time  deceived  all  Europe.  Thi:) 
they  did  by  drying  dead  bodies  in  ovens,  after 
having  prepared  them  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and 
bitumen.  Still,  however,  the  request  for 
mummies  continued,  and  a  variety  ot  curer 
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were  daily  ascribed  to  them.  At  leng^, 
I'aneas  wrote  a  treatiae  on  their  total  ineffi- 
cacy  in  physic ;  and  showed  their  abuse  in 
loading  the  stomach,  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
efficacious  medicines.  From  that  time,  there- 
fore,  their  reputation  began  to  decline  ;  the 
Jews  discontinued  their  counterfeits,  and  the 
trade  returned  entire  to  the  Egyptians,  when 
it  was  no  longer  of  value.  1  he  industry  of 
seeking  after  mummies  is  now  totally  relaxed, 
their  price  merely  arbitrary,  and  just  what 
the  curious  are  willing  to  give. 

in  seeking  for  mummies,  they  first  clear 
away  the  sand,  which  they  may  do  for  weeks 
together,  without  finding  what  is  wanted.  4Tp- 
on  coming  to  a  little  square  openii\g,  of  about 
eighteen  feet  in  depth,  they  descend  into  it 
by  holes  for  the  feet,  placed  at  proper  inter- 
rals,  and  there  they  are  sure  of  finding  what 
they  seek  for.  These  caves,  or  wells,  as  they 
call  them,  are  hollowed  out  of  a  white  free- 
stone, which  is  found  in  all  this  country,  a 
few  feet  below  the  covering  of  sand.  When 
one  gets  to  the  bottom  of  these,  which  are 
sometimes  forty  feet  below  the  surface,  there 
are  8e?eral  square  openings  on  each  aide,  into 
passages  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  these 
lead  to  chambers  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
square.  These  are  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ; 
and  in  each  of  the  catacombs  are  to  be  found 
several  of  these  apartments,  communicatiitg 
witb  each  other.  They  extend  a  great  way 
Qnder  ground,  so  as  to  be  under  the  city  of 
Memphis,  and  in  a  manner  to  undermine  its 
environs. 

In  some  of  the  chambers,  the  walls  are 
adorned  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics ;  in 
others,  the  mummies  are  found  in  tombs  round 
the  apartment  hollowed  out  in  the  rock.  These 
tombs  are  upright,  and  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
man,  with  his  arms  stretched  out  There  are 
others  found,  and  these  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber,  in  wooden  coffins,  or  in  cloths  covered 
with  bitumen. '     These  coffins,  or  wrappers, 


1  In  the  case  of  distinguished  or  very  wealthy  perion^, 
nrcopheg{  or  stone-coffins,  instead  of  wooden  ones,  were 
used.  These  coffins  consist  of  two  parts,-^  large  case, 
nit  oat  of  one  piece  of  stone,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
mommy  with  all  its  cases,  and  open  at  the  top,  and  the 
other  a  lid  to  fit  the  opening.  There  an  several  speci- 
mens of  these  sarcophagi  in  the  British  Museum,  hvA 
only  one  of  the  larger  sort  has  a  lid,  which  is  rounded 
into  the  general  outline  of  the  human  form,  with  a  face 
in  high  relief,  and  a  general  appearance  analogous  to  that 
•f  the  wooden  coffins:  this  coffin  is  of  grtnito.  There 
ire  two  very  large  ones  which  have  no  lids:  one  Is  of  a 
species  of  btsalt,  or  perhaps  breccia,  and  the  other,  is  a 
breccia  similar  to  what  the  Italians  call  breccia  verd$. 
The  coffin  which  is  of  this  last  material  is  a  rery  curious 
tod  elsborato  work,  which  has  given  occasion  to  much 
ipecolation.  This  sarcophagus  is  rounded  at  one  end 
uid  flat  at  the  other,  the  rest  df  it  having  the  appearance 
of  a  large  box.  It  is  about  three  feet  ten  inches  in 
length;  four  fbet  two  inehes  wide  at  the  ieet,  and  five 


are  covered  all  over  with  a  variety  of  orna- 
ments. There  are  some  of  them  painted,  and 
adorned  with  figures,  such  as  tliat  of  Death, 
and  the  leaden  seals,  on  which  several  charac- 
ters are  engraven.  Some  of  these  coffins  are 
carved  into  the  human  shape ;  but  the  head 
alone  is  distinguishable  ;  the  rest  of  the  body 
is  all  of  a  piece,  and  terminated  by  a  pedestal, 
while  there  are  some  with  their  arms  hanging 
down;  and  it  is  by  these  marks  that  the  bodies 
of  persons  of  rank  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  meaner  order.  These  are  gener- 
ally found  lying  on  the  floor,  without  any 
profusion  of  ornaments;  and  in  some  cham- 
bers the  mummies  are  found  indiscrimin- 
ately piled  upon  each  other,  and  buried  in  the 
sand. 

Many  mummies  are  found  lying  on  thei 
backs;  their  heads  turned  to  the  north,  anc 
their  hands  placed  on  the  belly.  The  bands 
of  linen,  with  which  these  were  swathed,  are 
found  to  be  more  than  a  thousand  yards  long; 
and,  of  conseqaence,  the  number  of  circum- 
volutions they  make  about  the  body  must  have 
been  amasing.  These  were  performed  by 
.beginning  at  the  head,  and  ending  at  the  feet; 
but  they  contrived  it  so  as  to  avoid  covering 

feet  four  inches  at  the  head,— the  height  being  about 
three  feet  nine  inches.  Both  the  exterior  and  interior 
surfitcesof  this  vast  coffin  are  sculptured  with  a  multi- 
tude of  characters,  and  human  and  animal  figures  which 
are  more  numerous,  however,  on  the  outside.  This  is 
a  most  astonishing  work,  when  we  consider  the  hardness 
of  the  material,  the  generally  correct  outline  of  the 
animal  forms,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  work,— from 
eight  to  twelve  iiiereglyphiGS  being  in  some  parte  In- 
cluded in  the  space  of  a  square  inch.  The  sculptured 
superficies  exceeds  100  square  feet  (French),  and  the 
number  of  figures  Is  said  to  be  more  than  21,700.  The 
■other  saroophagi  have  also  their  surfaoes  sculptured  in 
the  same  styl^  but  not  so  minutely  and  elaborately. 
Another  large  and  similar  sarcophagus  (of  alabaster), 
covered  with  sculptures,  which  aflord  curious  illustra- 
tions of  the  arte,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  bfiought  to  this  country  by  BelsQni«  and  is  now  in 
the  museum  of  Sir  John  Soaue,  who  purchased  it  for 
£2000.  These  elaborate  sculptures  probably  record 
the  titles,  actions,  and  merite  of  the  kings  or  heroes 
whose  mortal  remains  these  wonderful  coffins  were  des- 
Uned  to  receive.  Of  Sir  John  Soane's  sarcophagus  there 
is  an  account,  with  valuable  engraved  illustrations,  in 
Britton's  *  Union  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Paint- 
ing,' 1827. 

Besides  these  Urger  sarcophagi,  there  are  two  beauti- 
ful and  perfect  specimens  in  the  Museum,  of  smaller 
stone  coffins,  one  of  Uack  and  the  other  of  white  marble, 
very  highly  polished.  They  are  of  a  rounded  form,  in 
the  outline  of  the  human  shape,  and  of  really  elegant 
proportions.  The  concave  lids  are  sculptured,  having 
at  the  top  well-executed  &ces,  one  «f  a  man  and  the 
other  of  a  woman.  These  are  so  small  that  is  is  im- 
possible they  could  have  conteined  a  wooden  mummy- 
case.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  sometimes,  after 
the  miunmy  had  been  swathed,  and  perhaps  enclosed 
in  a  pasteboard  case.  It  was  placed  at  once  in  a  sUmr 
jec^tede,  without  the  intervention  of  the  usual  wooden 
case;— it  seems  indeed  to  have  been  an  exchange  for 
each  a  caM. 
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the  face.  However,  when  the  face  is  entirely 
uncovered,  it  moulders  into  dust  immediately 
upon  the  admission  of  the  air.  When,  there- 
fore,  it  is  preserved  entire,  a  slight  covering 
of  cloth  is  so  disposed  over  it,  that  the  shape 
of  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth,  are 
seen  under  it.  Some  mummies  have  been 
found  with  a  long  beard,  and  hair  that  reached 
down  to  the  mid-leg,  nails  of  a  surprising 
length,  and  some  gilt,  or  at  least  painted  of 
a  gold  colour.  Some  are  found  with  bands 
upon  the  breast,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  in 
gold,  silver,  or  in  green;  and  some  with  tu- 
telary idols,  and  other  figures  of  jasper,  within 
their  body.  A  piece  of  gold  also  has  often 
been  found  under  their  tongues,  of  about  two 
pistoles  value;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  Ara- 
bians spoil  all  the  mummies  they  meet  with, 
in  order  to  get  at  the  gold.  ^ 

But  although  art,  or  accident,  has  thus  been 
found  to  preserve  dead  bodies  entire,  it  must 
by  no  means  be  supposed  that  it  is  capable  of 
preserving  the  exact  form  and  lineaments  of 
the  deceased  person.  Those  bodies  which  are 
found  dried  away  in  the  deserts,  or  in  some 
particular  church.yards,  are  totally  deformed, 
and  scarcely  any  lineaments  remain  of  their 
external  structure.  Nor  are  the  mummies 
preserved  by  embalming,  in  a  better  condi. 
tion.  The  flesh  is  dried  away,  hardened  and 
hidden  under  a  variety  of  bandages;  the 
bowels,  as  we  have  seen,  are  totally  removed; 
and  from  hence,  in  the  most  perfect  of  them, 


'  Tlie  follovring  account  of  th«  general  appeinuice  of 
an  Egyptian  mummy  it  extracted  from  a  journal  oi  M. 
^jlloteau:— "The  6ih  October,  1800,  having  left  Car- 
oak  we  passed  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  en- 
camped opposite  the  village  of  Goumey.  Scarcely  were 
nre  encamped,  when  we  saw  some  men  approach  with 
dead  bodies  on  their  shoulders^  which  turned  out  to  be 
mummies.  They  put  them  on  the  ground,  and  o^ered 
them  for  sale.  One  was  the  mummy  of  a  female,  veiy 
well  preserved.  As  we  wished  to  know  how  it  had  been 
embalmed  and  swathed,  we  took  off  the  outer  covering, 
consisting  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  part,  the  opening  of 
which  hid  been  laced  in  front  With  much  care  we 
took  off  a  great  number  of  bandages,  which  passed 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  the  thighs,  the  body,  arms  and 
head ;  and  after  this  we  began  to  distinguish  more  clear- 
ly the  forms  of  the  extremities^  the  head,  feet,  and 
hands,  while  the  shipe  of  the  bosom  and  body  were  still 
but  iaintly  seen. 

"As  we  came  nearer  the  skin,  the  bandages  were 
broader,  and  the  extremities  became  more  distinct.  At 
last,  we  could  dearly  distinguish  the  nails  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes.  Finally,  we  came 
to  a  kind  of  envelope,  which  covered  every  part;  so 
that  we  took  off  in  a  single  piece  tlie  part  which  covered 
the  higher  division  of  the  face,  and  which  preserved  per- 
fectly the  form  of  the  projecting  features.  The  other 
parts  were  more  covered  in  proportion,  but  tlioae  \%here 
the  embalmer  had  been  skilful  enough  to  fill  up  the 
form,  showed  us  nothing  but  black  and  dry  members. 
The  shape  and  the  cdour  of  the  nails,  which  were  ex- 
pressed on  the  envelope,  disappeared. 

'*  Vtt  all  the  parU  of  the  body,  though  dried,  ntahi* 


we  see  only  a  shapeless  mass  of  skin  discol- 
oured; and  even  the  features  scarcely  distin- 
guishable. The  art  is,  therefore,  an  effort  la. 
ther  of  preserving  the  substance  than  the  likcu 
nessof  the  deceased;  and  has,  consequently, not 
been  brought  to  its  highest  pitch  of  perfection. 
It  appears  from  a  mummy  not  long  since  dug  up 
in  France,that  the  art  of  embalming  was  more 
completely  understood  in  the  western  world 
than  even  in  Egypt  This  mummy,  which  was 
dug  up  at  Anvergne,  was  an  amazing  instance 
of  their  skill,  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
relics  in  the  art  of  preservation.  As  some 
peasants,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  were  dig- 
ging in  a  field,  near  Rion,  within  about 
twenty.six  paces  off  the  highway,  between 
that  and  the  river  Artiers,  they  discovered  a 
tomb,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  beneath  the  sur- 
face. It  was  composed  only  of  two  stones; 
one  of  which  formed  the  body  of  the  sepul- 
chre, and  the  other  the  cover.  Thu  tomb 
was  of  free-stone,  seven  feet  and  a  half  long, 
three  feet  and  a  half  broad,  and  about  three 
feet  high.  It  was  of  rude  workmanship;  the 
cover  had  been  polished,  but  was  without 
figure  or  inscription:  within  this  tomb  was 

{>iaced  a  leaden  coffin,  four  feet  seven  inches 
ong,  fourteen  inches  broad,  and  fifteen  high. 
It  was  not  made  coffin-fashion,  but  oblong, 
like  a  box,  equally  broad  at  both  ends,  and 
covered  with  a  lid  that  fitted  on  like  a  snuff- 
box, without  a  hinge.  Thi»  cover  had  two 
holes  in  it,  each  of  about  two  inches  long,  and 


ed  their  natural  form.  The  hair,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
were  so  well  preserved,  that  one  could  easily  recognise 
the  expressSoQ  of  countenance  which  they  must  have  pn>> 
doced.  The  hair  was  quite  Uack,  withiKit  any  mixture 
of  white  hair,  though  the  person  appeared  to  have  beea 
old  at  the  time  of  death.  All  that  we  could  observe  was, 
that  it  was  a  little  red  near  the  roots.  The  hair  was 
well  fixed,  long,  and  divided  into  plaits,  fastened  up  m. 
the  head  rather  carelessly;  which  makes  me  itder,  that 
at  that  time  the  women  let  their  hair  fall  down  along 
their  back  in  numerous  tresses. 

**  The  eye-lids,  lashes,  and  eye-brows  were  still  Id 
their  natural  state.  The  eyes  only  appeared  to  be  siiglit- 
ly  injured,  because  they  were  dried,  and  the  pupil  hsd 
shrunk  in  a  little.  The  nese  was  pretty  nearly  in  its 
natural  state,  rery  regularly  formed,  and  very  beauti- 
ful. The  tongue  was  dry,  and  like  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment. The  lips  were  thin,  and  the  mouth  small.  The 
teeth  appeared  to  be  worn  out  through  old  age,  and  to 
liave  lost  their  sharpness,  but  they  were  all  Uiere,  and 
seemed  not  to  have  been  decayed.  Even  at  the  present 
day  it  is  remarkable  that  the  natives  of  Egypt  have  very 
gciod  teeth,  which  they  keep  to  the  most  advanced  age. 
The  head  of  this  mummy  presented  in  general  a  toler- 
ably regular  ovaL  The  body  had  been  opened  on  the  iei^ 
side  of  the  stomach,  in  order  to  get  at  the  entrails,  and  to 
introduce  the  aromatic  suhstaooes ;  and  we  drew  out  enough 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  these  were  resinous  materials. 

*'  This  female  mummy  had  the  arms  and  hands  ex- 
tended and  placed  along  the  body,  while  a  male  mumm/ 
which  we  examined  had  the  arms  crossed  on  the  breast ; 
facts  which  we  observed  to  be  of  regular  occurrence  in 
the  fiamale  and  mala  mummlea." 
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Terj  narrow,  filled  with  a  substance  resem- 
bling butter;  but  for  what  purpose  intended 
remains  unknown.  Within  this  coffin  was 
a  mummy,  in  the  highest  and  must  perfect 
preservation.  The  internal  sides  of  the  coffin 
were  filled  with  an  aromatic  substance,  min- 
gled with  clay.  Round  the  mummy  was  wrap- 
ped a  coarse  cloth,  in  form  of  a  napkin;  un- 
der this  were  two  shirts,  or  shrouds,  ojf  the 
most  exquisite  texture;  beneath  these  a  band- 
age, which  covered  all  parts  of  the  body,  like 
an  infant  in  swaddling-clothes;  still  under  this 
general  bandage  there  was  another,  which 
went  particularly  round  the  extremities,  the 
hands,  and  the  legs.  The  head  was  covered 
with  two  caps;  the  feet  and  hands  were  with- 
out any  particular  bandages;  and  the  whole 
body  was  covered  with  an  aromatic  substance 
an  inch  thick.  When  these  were  removed, 
and  the  body  exposed  naked  to  view,  nothing 
could  he  more  astonishing  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  the  exact  resemblance 
it  bore  to  a  body  that  had  been  dead  a  day  or 
two  before.  It  appeared  well  proportioned, 
except  that  the  head  was  rather  large,  and  the 
feet  small.  The  skin  had  all  the  pliancy  and 
Colour  of  a  body  lately  dead:  the  visage,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  brownish  hue.  The  belly 
jrielded  to  the  touch;  all  the  joints  were  flex- 
ible, except  those  of  the  legs  and  feet;  the 
fingers  stretched  forth  of  themselves  when  bent 
inwards.  The  nails  still  continued  entire;  and 
all  the  marks  of  the  joints,  both  in  the  fingers, 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  remained  perfectly  visible.  The  bones 
of  the  arms  and  legs  were  soft  and  pliant;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  those  of  the  skull  preserved 
their  rigidity;  the  hair,  which  only  covered  the 
back  of  the  head,  was  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and 
about  two  inches  long.  The  pericranium  at 
top  was  separated  from  the  skull  by  an  inci- 
sion, in  order  to  open  it  for  the  introducing 
proper  aromatics  in  the  place  of  the  brain, 
where  they  were  found  mixed  with  clay.  The 
teeth,  the  tongue,  and  the  ears,  were  all  pre- 
served in  perfect  form.  The  intestines  were 
not  taken  out  of  the  body,  but  remained  pliant 
and  entire,  as  in  a  fresh  subject;  and  the  breast 
was  made  to  rise  and  fall  like  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows. The  embalming  preparation  had  a  very 
strong  and  pungent  smell,  which  the  body  pre. 
served  for  more  than  a  month  after  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  This  odour  was  perceived 
wherever  the  mummy  was  laid;  although  it 
remained  there  but  a  very  short  time,  it  was 
even  pretended  that  the  peasants  of  the  neigh, 
houring  villages  were  incommoded  by  it  If 
one  touched  either  the  mummy,  or  part  of  the 
preparation,  the  hands  smelled  of  it  for  several 
hours  after,  although  washed  with  water,  spirit 
of  wine,  or  vinegar.  This  mummy,  having 
remained  exposed  for  some  months  to  the  curi- 


osity of  the  public,  began  to  sufier  some  mu- 
tilations. A  part  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
was  cut  off,  Uie  teeth  were  drawn  out,  and 
some  attempts  were  made  to  pull  away  the 
tongue.  It  was,  therefore,  put  into  a  glass, 
case,  and  shortly  after  transmitted  to  the  king 
of  France's  cabinet  at  Paris. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  this  to 
be  the  body  of  a  person  of  the  highest  distinc 
tion;  however,  no  marks  remain  to  assure  us 
either  of  the  quality  of  the  person,  or  the  time 
of  his  decease.  There  are  only  to  be  seen 
some  irregular  figures  on  the  coffin ;  one  of 
which  represents  a  kind  of  star.  There  were 
also  some  singular  characters  upon  the  band. 
"ttgea,  which  were  totally  defaced  by  those  who 
had  torn  them  away.  However,  it  should  seem 
that  it  had  remained  for  several  ages  in  this 
state,  since  the  first  years  immediately  sue 
ceeding  the  interment,  are  usually  those  in 
which  the  body  is  most  liable  to  decay.  It 
appears  also  to  be  a  much  more  perfect  metliod 
of  embalming  than  that  of  the  Egyptians ;  as 
in  this  the  flesh  continues  with  its  natural 
elasticity  and  colour,  the  bowels  remain  entire, 
and  the  joints  have  almost  the  pliancy  which 
they  had  when  the  person  was  alive.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  a  much  less 
tedious  preparation  than  that  used  by  the 
Egyptians  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  the 
body  from  putrefaction;  and  that  an  injec- 
tion  of  petroleum  inwardly,  and  that  a  layer 
of  asphaltum  without,  would  have  sufficed  to 
have  made  a  mummy;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Auvergne,  where  this  was  found,  affords 
these  two  substances  in  sufficient  plenty.  This 
art,  therefore,  might  be  brought  to  greater  per. 
fection  than  it  has  arrived  at  hitherto,  were 
the  art  worth  preserving.  But  mankind  have 
long  since  grown  wiser  in  this  respect ;  and 
think  it  unnecessary  to  keep  by  them  a  de. 
formed  carcase,  which,  instead  of  aiding  their 
magnificence,  must  only  serve  to  mortify  their 
pride. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


OF    ANIMALS. 


Leaving  man,  we  now  descend  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  animated  nature,  and  prepare  to  ex- 
amine the  life,  manners,  and  characters  of 
these  our  humble  partners  in  the  creation. 
But,  in  such  a  wonderful  variety  as  is  diff'used 
around  us,  where  shall  we  begin  ?  The  num. 
ber  of  beings  endued  with  life,  as  well  as  we, 
seems,  at  first  view,  infinite.  Not  only  the 
forest,  the  waters,  the  air,  teems  with  animals 
of  various  kinds;  but  almost  every  vegetable, 
every  leaf,  has  millions  of  minute  inhabitants, 
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each  of  which  fill  up  the  circle  of  iU  allotted 
life,  and  some  are  found  objects  of  the  great- 
est curiosity.  In  this  seeming  exuberance  of 
animals,  it  is  natural  for  ignorance  to  lie  down 
in  hopeless  uncertainty,  and  to  declare  what 
requires  labour  to  particularize  to  be  utterly 
inscrutable.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with 
the  active  and  searching  mind;  no  way  in- 
timidated with  the  immense  variety,  it  begins 
the  task  of  numbering,  grouping,  and  cias- 
sing,  all  the  vaHous  kinds  that  fall  within  its 
notice;  finds  every  day  new  relations  between 
the  several  parti  of  the  creation;  acquires  the 
art  of  considering  several  at  a  time  under  one 
point  of  view;  and,  at  last,  begins  to  find  that 
the  variety  is  neither  so  great  nor  so  inscrut- 
able as  was  at  first  imagined.  As  in  a  clear 
night,  the  number  of  stars  seems  infinite;  yet, 
if  we  sedulously  attend  to  each  in  its  place, 
and  regularly  class  them,  they  will  soon  be 
found  to  diminish,  and  come  within  a  very 
scanty  computation. 

Method  is  one  of  the  principal  helps  in  na- 
tural  history,  and  without  it  very  little  pro- 
gress can  be  made  in  this  science.  It  is  by 
that  alone  we  can  hope  to  dissipate  the  glare, 
tf  I  may  so  express  it,  which  arises  from  a 
multiplicity  of  objects  at  once  presenting  them- 
selves to  the  view.  It  is  method  that  fixes  the 
attention  to  one  point,  and  leads  it,  by  slow 
and  certain  degrees,  to  leave  no  part  of  nature 
unobserved. 

All  naturalists,  therefore,  have  been  very 
careful  in  adopting  some  method  of  classing 
or  grouping  the  several  parts  of  nature;  and 
some  have  written  books  of  natural  history 
with  no  other  view.  These  methodical  divis- 
ions some  have  treated  with  contempt/  not 
considering  that  books,  in  general,  are  written 
with  opposite  views;  some  to  be  read,  and 
some  only  to  be  occasionally  consulted.  The 
methodists  in  natural  history  seem  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  latter  advantage;  and  have  sa- 
crificed to  order  alone,  all  the  delights  of  the 
subject,  all  the  arts  of  heightening,  awaken, 
ing,  or  continuing  curiosity.  But  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  same  use  in  science,  that  a 
dictionary  has  in  language;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  a  dictionary  we  proceed  from 
the  name  to  the  definition;  in  a  system  of  na- 
tural history,  we  proceed  from  the  definition 
to  find  out  the  thing.  Without  the  aid  of 
system,  nature  must  still  have  lain  undis- 
tinguished, like  furniture  in  a  lumber-room: 
cverv  thing  we  wish  for  is  there  indeed,  but 
we  know  not  where  to  find  it.  If,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  morning  excursion,  I  find  a  plant, 
or  an  insect,  the  name  of  which  I  desire  to 
learn;  or,  perhaps,  am  curious  to  know  whe- 
ther already  known;  in  this  inquiry  I  can  ex- 

^  Mr  Buflbn  {n  bis  Introdnctloo,  &o. 


pect  information  only  from  one  of  these  sys- 
tems, which  being  couched  in  a  methodlcaJ 
form,  quickly  directs  me  to  what  I  seek  for. 
Thus  we  will  suppose  that  our  inquirer  has 
met  with  a  spider,  and  that  he  has  never  seen 
such  an  insect  before.  He  is  taught  by  the 
writer  of  a  system*  to  examine  whether  it  has 
wings,  and  he  finds  it  has  none.  He,  there- 
tore,  is  to  look  for  it  among  the  wingless  in. 
sects,  or  the  Aptera,  as  Linnaeus  calls  them: 
he  then  is  to  see  whether  the  head  and  breast 
make  one  part  of  the  body,  or  are  disunited; 
he  finds  they  make  one:  he  is  then  to  reckon 
the  number  of  feet  and  eyes,  and  he  finds  that 
it  has  eight  of  each,  i  he  insect,  therefore, 
must  be  either  a  scorpion  or  a  spider;  but  he 
lastly  examines  its  feelers,  which  he  finds 
clavated,  or  clubbed:  and,  by  all  these  marks, 
he  at  last  discovers  it  to  be  a  spider.  Of 
spiders  there  are  forty-seven  sorts;  and,  by 
reading  the  description  of  each,  the  inquirer 
will  learn  the  name  of  that  which  he  desires 
to  know.  With  the  name  of  the  insect,  he  is 
also  directed  to  those  authors  that  have  given 
any  account  of  it,  and  the  page  where  that 
account  is  to  be  found;  by  this  means  he  may 
know  at  once  what  has  been  said  of  that  ani- 
mal by  others,  and  what  there  is  of  noveltj 
in  the  result  of  his  own  researches. 

From  hence  it  will  appear  how  useful  those 
systems  in  natural  history  are  to  the  inquirer; 
but,  having  given  them  all  their  merit,  it 
would  be  wrong  not  to  observe,  that  thev 
have,  in  seneral,  been  very  much  abused. 
Their  authors,  in  general,  seem  to  think  that 
they  are  improvers  of  natural  history,  when 
in  reality  they  are  but  guides;  they  seem  to 
boast  that  they  are  adding  to  our  knowledge, 
while  they  are  only  arranging  it.  These 
authors,  also,  seem  to  think  that  the  reading 
of  their  works  and  systems  is  the  best  method 
to  attain  a  knowledge  of  nature;  but  setting 
aside  the  impossibility  of  getting  through 
whole  volumes  of  a  dry  long  catalogue,  the 
multiplicity  of  whose  contents  is  too  great  for 
even  the  strongest  memory,  such  works  rather 
tell  us  the  names  than  the  history  of  the  crea* 
ture  we  desire  to  inquire  after.  In  these 
dreary  pages,  every  insect  or  plant,  that  has 
a  name,  makes  as  distinguished  a  figure  as  the 
most  wonderful,  or  the  most  useful  The  true 
end  of  studying  nature,  is  to  make  a  just  se- 
lection,  to  find  those  parts  of  it  that  most  con- 
duce to  our  pleasure  or  convenience,  and  to 
leave  the  rest  in  neglect.  But  these  systems, 
employing  the  same  degree  of  attention  upon 
all,  give  us  no  opportunities  of  knowing  which 
most  deserves  attention  ;  and  he  who  has  made 
his  knowledge  from  such  systems  only,  has 
his  memory  crowded  with  a  number  of  trifing 
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or  minute  particulars,  which  it  should  be  his 
business  and  his  labour  to  forget  These  books* 
as  was  said  before,  are  useful  to  be  consulted, 
but  ihej  are  very  unnecessary  to  be  read  ;  no 
tuquirer  into  nature  should  be  without  one  of 
tfaem;  and,  without  any  doubt,  Linnaeus  de* 
lerres  the  preference. 

One  fault  more,  in  almost  all  these  system- 
atic  writers,  and  that  which  leads  me  to  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter,  is,  that  seeing 
the  necessity  of  methodical  distribution  in 
some  parts  of  nature,  they  bare  introduced  it 
into  alL  Finding  the  utility  of  arranging 
plants,  birds,  or  insects,  they  have  arranged 
quadrupeds  also  with  the  same  assiduity;  and 
altboogh  the  number  of  these  is  so  few  as  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred, '  they  have  darkened 
the  subject  with  distinctions  and  divisions, 
which  only  serve  to  puzzle  and  perplex.  All 
method  is  only  useful  in  giiring  perspicuity, 
ffhere  the  subject  is  either  dark  or  copious ; 
but  with  regard  to  quadrupeds,  the  number  is 
but  few;  many  of  them  we  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  by  habit ;  and  the  rest  may  very 
readily  be  known,  without  any  method.  In 
treating  of  such,  therefore,  it  would  be  useless 
toconfound  the  reader  with  a  multiplicity  of  di- 
visious;  as  quadrupeds  are  conspicuous  enough 
to  obtain  the  second  rank  in  nature,  it  becomes 
us  to  be  acquainted  with,  at  least,  the  names 
of  them  all.  However,  as  there  are  natural- 
bts  who  have  gained  a  name  from  the  excel- 
lence of  their  methods  in  classing  these  ani- 
mats,  some  readers  may  desire  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  laboriously  in- 
vented for  their  instruction.  I  will  just  take 
leave,  therefore,  to  mention  the  most  applaud- 
ed methods  of  classing  animals,  as  adopted  by 
Ray,  Klein,  and  Linnaeus;  for  it  often  hap. 
pens,  that  the  terms  which  have  been  long 
u%d  in  a  science,  though  frivolous,  become, 
by  prescription,  a  part  of  the  science  itself.  * 

'  In  Dr  Shaw's  General  Zoology,  the  number  of 
qtadrupeds,  not  includhig  the  cetaeeous  and  semi  tribes, 
tnuwnt  to  fire  hundred  and  twelve,  besides  their  varie- 
ties. 

s  Goldimith  throughout  speaks  too  slightingly  of  the 
■yatentt  adopted  by  natarmllsts  In  illustration  of  their 
Kienee.  The  innnense  number  of  facts  embraced  by 
natural  hiitory  could  never  be  retained  in  the  memory 
^^ithout  an  arrangement  of  di visions  and  subdivisions 
landed  upon  some  distinguishing  characteristics.  Aris- 
t«tl«*8  system  of  arrangement  was  simple,  resting  on 
divisions  derived  mainly  from  the  external  structure, 
iflod,  haUts  and  locality.  But  though  neither  human 
nw  comparative  anatomy  %vas  then  sufficiently  cultivated 
to  enable  him  to  make  the  internal  structure  of  animals 
tbe  basis  of  his  divisions,  yet  Aristotle  was  not  insensl- 
We  10  the  advanUges  of  a  more  scientllic  distribution, 
•od,  with  bis  usual  sagacity,  recommends  to  succeeding 
J^ters  to  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction.  Ray 
followed  the  advice  of  the  great  master,  and  remarked 
^*  P"***  distinction,  that  some  animals  possessed  luags 
wd  a  laaguineous  system,  while  others  were  destitute 


Ray,  aftar  Aristotle,  divides  all  animals 
into  two  kinds ;  those  which  hare  blood,  and 
those  which  are  bloodless.  In  the  last  class, 
he  places  all  the  insect  tribes.     The  former 

of  both.  LInnaNiSp  proceeding  on  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  Ray,  but  with  many  extensioos  and  improve- 
ments, divided  the  animal  kingdom  into  six  classes, 
founded  mainly  on  the  differences  in  the  respiratory  and 
aangulneous  systems. 

Class  I.— Jtfsamig/fa.  All  suckle  their  young :  the 
heart  has  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles;  blood  red  and 
warm;  viviparous. 

Class  K.  Avei  (Birds).  Characters  of  sanguineous 
system  as  in  first  class ;  viviparous. 

Class  III.  AmpfMia,  Heart  one  auricle  and  one 
ventricle ;  blood  red  and  cold ;  respiration  voluntary. 

Class  IV.  i'lMw  (Fishes).  Heart  and  blood  as  in 
amphihia  y  respiration  by  gills. 

Class  V.  Inttda,  Heart  one  ventricle  and  no 
auricle;  sanies  cold,  colourless ;  antennas,  or  feelers. 

Class  VI.  FtrmeM  (Worms).  Characters  as  In  V, 
except  no  antennsB,  but  tentarula. 

He  then  subdivides  the  MammaUa  into  seven  orders, 
the  distinctness  of  which  are  taken  from  the  diHerence 
in  the  number,  form  and  situation  of  the  teeth,  without, 
however,  neglecting  the  feet. 

Ordke  1.  Primai€t.  Four  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
and  one  canine. — Gknxra:  Aomo,  Hmia,  lemur,  vesptr- 
tUSo. — 2.  Bruta,  No  incisors.— Gbnkr a:  rhinocerot, 
ekphcUf  trichechtu,  hradjfpU9,  myrmecopka^afmanis,  da- 
9$fp%9, — 3.  Fer^.  Six  conical  incisors  in  each  Jaw ; 
for  the  most  paiL^GsNcRA:  phooay  canit,/elii,  viverra, 
mutteh,  uriut,  ttttklphis,  taipa,  tore»,  trimaceutj"^, 
GltMt,  Two  incisors  in  each  jaw ;  uo  canines.-.- 
Gbnbba  :  kyttrim^  leput,  castor,  mut^tciurtu,  Myojrtct, 
oavia,  arciomyi,  diput,  A^rajv.-— 5.  Pecora.  No  fore- 
teeth in  the  upper  jaw ;  six  or  eight  in  the  under. — 
Oensra:  camelus,  moKhut,  girajfa,  cennu,  anlilope, 
oapra,  ovis,  boM.^^,  Beihut,  Obtuse  fore-teeth  in  each 
jaw..lGKNXRA :  eqmut,  hippopotamiu,  nu,  tapir.^1. 
Ceie,  No  uniform  character  of  teeth ;  aquatic  pec- 
toral fins  ;  spiracula. — Gxnbra:  manodon^  baUma,phy' 
teter,  delphimua. 

The  other  classes  are  subdivided  in  a  similar  manner. 
We  shall  enumerate  only  the  orders.  The  distinctions 
of  the  Ave*  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  beak;  but  the 
tongue,  nostrils,  feet,  and  other  parts,  are  sometimes 
called  in. 

OrdxrI.  Acc^iiru,—^2.  Picm. — 3.  Anteree. — 4. 
GraiUe. — 5.  GatUrm,-^^,  Pattern, 

The  Amphibia  are  divided  into  two  orders. 

Ordxr  I.  ReptiHa,  Funiished  with  feet,  and  breath- 
ing through  the  mouth.— 2.  Serpenie*.  Destitute  of  feet, 
and  breathing  through  tlie  mouth. 

The  fourth  chiss^  Piteett  is  sut>divided  into  six  or 
ders,  the  characters  of  which  are  taken  from  the  belly 
fins. 

Order  1.  Apodee,  No  ventral  fins ;  embraces  the 
eel  kind,  torpedo,  &c. — 2.  Juguiaret.  Ventral  fins  placed 
before  Uie  pectoral ;  cod,  blenny,  &c.— 3.  T^racid, 
Ventral  fins  under  the  pectoral  ;  sucking-fish,  goby, 
plaice,  doree,  &c. — 4.  Ahdominakt.  Ventral  fins  placed 
behind  the  pectoral ;  skate,  salmon,  pike,  &c. — 5. 
Branchioetegi.  Gills  destitute  of  long  rays ;  sun-fish, 
pipe-fish,  &c. — 6.  Chondropterygii,  Cartilaginous  gills  ; 
lamprey,  ray,  shark,  &c. 

The  fifth  class,  that  of  Insects,  is  divided  into  seven 
orders,  the  characters  of  which  are  mostly  taken  from 
the  differences  observed  in  the  number  and  texture  of 
the  wings. 

Ordkr  1.  Coleoptera. — 2.  Hemiptera. — 3.  Lepido- 
ptera.'-—A.  Keuroptera, — 5.  tiymenoptent,^^.  Diptero* 
—7.  Aptera, 
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he  divides  into  such  as  breathe  through  the 
lungs,  and  such  as  breathe  through  zills  :  these 
last  comprehend  the  fishes.  In  those  which 
breathe  through  the  lungs,  some  have  the 
heart  composed  of  two  ventricles,  and  some 
have  it  of  one.  Of  the  last  are  all  animals  of 
the  cetaceous  kind,  all  oviparous  quadrupeds, 
and  serpents.  Of  those  that  have  two  ventri- 
cles,  some  are  oviparous,  which  are  the  birds ; 
and  some  viviparous,  which  are  quadrupeds. 
The  quadrupeds,  lie  divides  into  such  as  have 
a  hoof,  and  such  as  are  claw-footed.  Those 
with  the  hoof,  he  divides  into  such  as  have  it 
undivided,  such  as  have  it  cloven,  and  such 
as  have  the  hoof  divided  into  more  parts,  as  the 
rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus.  Animals  with 
the  cloven  hoof,  he  divides  into  such  as  chew 
the  cud,  as  the  cow  and  the  sheep ;  and  such 
as  are  not  ruminant,  as  the  hog.  He  divides 
those  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  into  four 
kinds;  the  first  have  hollow  horns,  which  they 
never  shed,  as  the  cow  ;  the  second  is  of  a  less 
species,  and  is  of  the  sheep  kind  ;  the  third  is 
of  the  goat  kind  ;  and  the  last,  which  have  so- 
*id  horns,  and  shed  them  annually,  are  of  the 
^er  kind.  Coming  to  the  claw- footed  animals, 
he  finds  some  with  large  claws,  resembling 
the  fingers  of  the  human  hand  :  and  these  he 
makes  the  ape  kind.  Of  the  others,  some 
hare  the  foot  divided  in  two,  having  a  claw  to 
each  division  ;  these  are  the  camel  kind.  The 
elephant  makes  a  kind  by  itself,  as  its  claws 
are  covered  over  by  a  skin.  The  rest  of  the 
numerous  tribe  of  claw- footed  animals  he  di* 
vides  into  two  kinds  ;  the  analogous,  or  such 
as  resemble  each  other  ;  and  the  anomalous. 

The  sixth  class,  rermet,  is  subdirided  into  five  orders. 

Ordkr  I.  Inteslina. — 8.  MoUutca,-^^,  TeHacea,-^ 
4,Zoophyta,'^5,  Infiuoria. 

The  arrangement  of  LinncDtu,  with  all  its  advantages, 
had  its  defects.  By  confining  himself  too  much  to  one 
kind  of  character,  he  often  throws  together  subjects 
widely  remote  in  their  general  appearance  and  economy  ; 
but  he  has  carried  Uie  art  of  distribution,  and  the  man- 
agement of  characters,  to  such  a  degree  of  clearness  and 
brevity,  that  any  person  familiarized  to  his  language 
may  s^sily  find  the  name  and  place  of  any  being  he 
wishes  to  observe.  It  still  remained  a  desideratum  to 
aiTange  the  facts,  of  which  the  science  treats,  in  a  ser- 
ies of  propositions,  so  graduated  and  successively  subor- 
dinate, that  the  wliole  might  represent  the  actual  rela- 
tions of  living  beings.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  group  animals  according  to  their  difierent  proper- 
ties or  organizations,  so  that  those  contained  in  such  a 
group  should  bear  a  stronger  natural  resemblance  to  each 
other  than  to  any  individual  of  a  diflerent  group.  This 
arrangement  is  termed  the  naiurai  method,  for  the  for- 
mation of  which  zoology  offers  great  facilities.  In  the 
arrangement  of  Cuvier,  the  coropletest  and  most  scien- 
tific yet  presented  to  the  world,  the  great  division  of  the 
animal  world  rests  on  the  nervous  and  sensorial,  and  not 
on  the  circulatory  and  respiratory,  systems.  From  the 
study  of  the  physiology  of  the  natural  classes  of  vertebra- 
tod  animals,  Cuvier  discovered  the  respective  quantity 
of  respiration,  the  reason  of  the  quantity  or  degree  of 
motion,  and,  consequently,  the  peculiar  nature  of  that 


which  differ  from  the  rest  The  analogous 
claw-footed  animals,  are  of  two  kinds;  they 
have  more  than  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
such  as  the  lion  and  the  dog,  which  are  car- 
nivorous  ;  or  they  have  but  two  cutting  teeth 
in  each  iaw,  and  these  are  chiefly  fed  apon 
vegetables.  The  carnivorous  kinds  are  divid- 
ed into  the  great  and  the  little.  The  great 
carnivorous  animals  are  divided  into  such  as 
have  a  short  snout,  as  the  cat  and  the  lion  : 
and  such  as  have  it  long  and  pointed,  as  the 
dog  and  the  wolf.  The  little  claw-footed  car- 
nivorous animals,  differ  from  the  great,  in 
having  a  proportionably  smaller  head,  and  a 
slender  body,  that  fits  them  for  creeping  into 
holes,  in  pursuit  of  their  prey  like  worms ;  and 
they  are  therefore  called  the  vermin  kind. 

We  see,  from  this  sketch  of  division  and 
subdivision,  how  a  subject,  extremely  delight 
ful  and  amusing  in  itself,  may  be  darkened 
and  rendered  disgusting.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing,  Ray  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  simple 
distributors  ;  and  his  method  is  still,  and  not 
without  reason,  adopted  by  many.  Such  as 
have  been  at  the  trouble  to  learn  this  method; 
will  certainly  find  it  useful :  nor  would  we  be 
thought,  in  the  least,  to  take  from  its  meriu ; 
all  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  same  informal 
tion  may  be  obtained  by  a  pleasanter  and  an 
easier  method. 

It  was  the  great  success  of  Ray's  method, 
that  soon  after  produced  such  a  variety  of  at- 
tempts in  the  same  manner;  but  almost  all 
less  simple,  and  more  obscure.  Mr  Klein's 
method  is  briefly  as  follows;  he  makes  the 
power  of  changing  place,  the  charactcrblic 

motion.  This  last  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  form  of  their 
skeletons  and  muscles  ;  and  with  it  the  energy  of  their 
sensations,  and  tlie  force  of  their  digestion,  are  in  a  ne- 
cessary relation.  Thus  zoological  arrangement,  which 
had  hitherto  rested  on  observation  alone,  assumed  a 
truly  scientific  form.  Calling  in  the  aid  of  comparative 
anatomy,  it  involves  propositions  applicable  to  new  case^ 
and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  discoveiy  as  well  as  a  re- 
gister of  facts ;  and,  by  correct  reasoning,  fixmded  so 
copious  induction,  it  partakes  of  the  demonstratioo  d 
mathematics,  and  the  certainty  of  experimental  know- 
ledge. Having  examined  the  modifications  which  takfl 
place  in  the  organs  of  circulation,  respiration  and  stost- 
tioa  in  the  invertebrated  animals  (a  title  fini  given  b/ 
Lamarck,  instead  of  the  erroneous  one  of  whUe-hkodti 
animals,  by  which  they  were  previously  distinguished,) 
Cuvier  has  formed  a  new  division,  in  which  these  ani- 
mals are  arranged  according  to  their  actual  relations. 
Cuvier's  system  is  comprehended  in  four  grand  divisioii«, 
namely, — I.  Vkrtkbbatbd  Animals,  or  those  animsls 
which  have  a  backbone,  or  spine.  II .  Molluscous  Ani- 
mals, or  animals  which  are  destitute  of  a  spine,  orbou«s 
of  any  kind,  as  snails,  &c.  III.  AaricuLATU)  Ani- 
mals, which  have  no  internal  bones,  but  whose  mem- 
bers are  articulated  by  an  external  crust  w  shell,  as  cr&bs, 
&c. ;  and,  IV.  Radiated  Animals,  or  such  as  tho5« 
whose  members  radiate  from  a  common  centre,  as  ex- 
emplified in  star-fish,  &c.  An  analysis  of  theCuTeritn 
snd  other  modem  systems  will  form  the  Appendix  * 
the  present  work. 
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mark  of  animals  in  general ;  and  he  takes 
(tieir  distinctions  from  ibeir  aptitude  and 
6tnes8  for  such  a  change.  Some  change 
place  by  means  of  feet,  or  some  similar  con* 
trivance;  others  have  wings  and  feet:  some 
can  change  place  only  in  water,  and  have  only 
6ns:  some  go  upon  earth,  without  any  feet  at 
ail:  some  change  place,  by  moving  their 
shell;  and  some  move  only  at  a  certain  time 
of  the  year.  Of  such,  however,  as  do  not 
move  at  all,  he  takes  no  notice.  The  quadru- 
pedi  that  move  chiefly  by  means  of  four  feet 
upon  land  he  divides  into  two  orders.  The 
first  are  the  hoofed  kind;  and  the  second,  the 
claw.  Each  of  these  orders  is  divided  into 
foar  families.  The  first  family  of  the  hoofed 
kind,  are  the  single  hoofed,  such  as  the  horse, 
ass,  &c  The  second  family  are  such  as  have 
the  hoof  cloven  into  two  parts,  such  as  the 
cow,  &C.  The  third  family  have  the  hoof 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  in  this  family  is 
(band  only  the  rhinoceros.  The  fourth  family 
have  the  hoof  divided  into  five  parts;  and  in 
this  is  only  to  be  found  the  elephant.  With 
respect  to  the  clawed  kind,  the  first  family 
comprehends  those  that  have  but  two  claws  on 
each  foot,  as  the  camel;  the  second  family  have 
three  claws;  the  third,  four;  and  the  fourth, 
five.  This  method  of  taking  the  distinctions 
of  animals  from  the  organs  of  motion,  is  iii- 
genioas;  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  incomplete; 
and,  besides,  the  divisions  into  which  it  must 
necessarily  fail  are  inadequate  ;  since,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  family  with  two  claws,  there^  is 
but  one  animal ;  whereas,  in  his  family  with 
five  claws,  there  are  above  a  hundred. 

Brisson,  who  has  laboured  this  subject  with 
great  accuracy,  divides  animated  nature  into 
nine  classes  ;  namely,  quadrupeds;  cetaceous 
animals,  or  those  of  the  whale  kind  ;  birds  ; 
reptiles,  or  those  of  the  serpent  kind  :  cartil- 
aginous fishes;  spinous  fishes;  shelled  animals; 
insects;  and  worms.  He  divides  the  quadrupeds 
into  eighteen  orders;  and  takes  their  distinc- 
tions from  the  number  and  form  of  their  teeth. 

Bat  of  all  those  whose  systems  have  been 
adopted  and  admired,  Linnasus  is  the  fore- 
tno>t;  as  with  a  studied  brevity  his  system 
comprehends  the  greatest  variety  in  the  small. 
«st  space. 

According  to  him,  the  first  distinction  of 
animals  is  to  be  taken  from  their  internal 
slructure.  Some  have  the  heart  with  two 
ventricles,  and  hot  red  blood;  namely,  quad- 
rupeds and  birds.  The  quadrupeds  are  vi- 
viparous, and  the  birds  oviparoua 

Some  have  the  heart  with  but  t^o  ventri- 
cles, and  cold  red  blood;  namely,  amphibia 
and  fishes.  The  amphibia  are  furnished  with 
longs;  the  fishes  with  gills. 

Some  have  the  heart  with  one  ventricle, 
^d  cold  white  serum;  namely,  insects   and 
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worms;  the   insects   have   feelers;   and  the 
worms,  holders. 

The  distinctions  of  quadrupeds  or  animals 
with  paps,  as  he  calls  them,  are  taken  from 
their  teeth.  He  divides  them  into  seven 
orders;  to  which  he  gives  names  that  are  not 
easy  of  transhition:  rrimates,  or  principals, 
witn  four  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw;  Bruta,  or 
brutes,  with  no  cutting  teeth;  Ferse,  or  wild 
beasts,  with  generally  six  cutting  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  Glires,  or  dormice,  with  two  cutting 
teeth,  both  above  and  below;  Pecora,  or  cat- 
tle, with  many  cutting  teeth  above,  and  none 
below;  Belluas,  or  beasts,  with  the  fore- teeth 
blunt;  Cete,  or  those  of  the  whale  kind,  with 
cartilaginous  teeth.  I  have  but  just  sketch- 
ed out  this  system,  as  being,  in  its  own  nature, 
the  closest  abridgment:  it  would  take  volumes 
to  dilate  it  to  its  proper  length.  The  names 
of  the  different  animals,  and  their  classes, 
alone  make  two  thick  octavo  volumes;  and  yet 
nothing  is  given  but  the  slightest  description 
of  each,  f  have  omitted  all  criticism  also 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  systems; 
this  has  been  done  both  by  Buffon  and  Dau. 
benton,  not  with  less  truth  than  humour;  f 
they  had  too  much  good  sense  not  to  see  the 
abfllurdity  of  multiplying  the  terms  of  science 
to  no  end,  and  disappointing  our  curiosity  ra- 
ther with  a  catalogue  of  nature's  varieties, 
than  a  history  of  nature. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  taxing  the  memory 
and  teasing  the  patience  with  such  a  variety 
of  divisions  and  subdivisions,  I  will  take  leave 
to  class  the  productions  of  nature  in  the  most 
obvious,  though  not  in  the  most  accurate,  man 
ner.  In  natural  history,  of  all  other  sciences, 
there  is  the  least  danger  of  obscurity.  In 
morals,or  in  metaphysics,  every  definition  must 
be  precise,  because  those  sciences  are  built  upon 
definitions;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  those  subjects 
where  the  exhibition  of  the  object  itself  is  al- 
ways capable  of  correcting  the  error.  Thus 
it  may  often  happen,  that  in  a  lax  system  oi 
natural  history,  a  creature  may  be  ranked 
among  quadrupeds  that  belongs  more  proper- 
ly to  the  fish  or  the  insect  classes.  But  that 
can  produce  very  little  confusion,  and  every 
reader  can  thus  make  a  system  the  most 
agreeable  to  his  own  imagination.  It  will 
be  of  no  manner  of  consequence  whether  we 
call  a  bird  or  insect  a  quadruped,  if  we  are 
careful  in  marking  all  its  distinctions:  the 
uncertainty  in  reasoning,  or  thinking,  that 
these  approximations  of  the  difiertsnt  kinds  of 
animals  produce,  is  but  very  small,  and  hap 
pens  but  very  rarely;  whereas  the  labour  that 
naturalists  have  been  at  to  keep  the  kinds 
asunder,  has  been  excessive.  This, in  general , 
has  given  birth  to  tliat  variety  of  systems  wbicli 
we  have  just  mentioned,  each  of  which  seems 
to  be  almost  as  good  as  the  preceding. 
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Taking,  therefore,  this  latitude,  and  using 
method  only  where  it  contributes  to  concise- 
ness or  perspicuity,  we  shall  divide  animated 
nature  into  four  classes  ;  namely,  Quadrapeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  and  Insects.  Ail  these  seem 
in  general  pretty  well  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  nature  ;  yet  there  are  several  instan- 
ces in  which  we  can  scarcely  tell  whether  it 
is  a  bird  or  a  quadruped  that  we  are  about 
to  ejcamine  ;  whether  it  is  a  fish  or  an  insect 
that  offers  to  our  curiosity.  Nature  is  varied 
by  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  no  line 
can  be  drawn  between  any  two  classes  of  its 
productions*  and  no  definition  made  to  compre- 
hend them  alL  However,  the  distinctions  be* 
tween  these  classes  are  sufficiently  marked, 
and  their  encroachments  upon  each  other  are 
so  rare,  that  it  will  be  sufficient  particularly 
to  apprise  the  reader  when  they  happen  to  be 
blended. 

There  are  many  qnadrupeds  that  we  are 
well  acquainted  with  :  and  of  those  we  do  not 
know,  we  shall  form  the  most  clear  and  dis- 
tinct conceptions,  by  being  told  wherein  they 
differ,  and  wherein  they  resemble  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Each  class  of  quad- 
rupeds may  be  ranged  under  some  one  of  the 
domestic  kinds,  that  may  serve  for  the  model 
by  which  we  are  to  form  some  kind  of  idea 
of  the  rest  Thus  we  may  say  that  a  tiger 
is  of  the  cat  kind,  a  wolf  of  the  dog  kind,  be« 
tause  there  are  some  rude  resemblances  be. 
tween  each  ;  and  a  person  who  has  never  seen 
the  wild  animals,  will  have  some  incomplete 
knowledge  of  their  figure  from  the  tame  ones. 
On  the  contrary,  I  will  not,  as  some  system- 
atic writers  have  done,'  say  that  the  bat  is  of 
the  human  kind,  or  a  hog  of  the  horse  kind, 
merely  because  there  is  some  resemblance  in 
their  teeth,  or  their  paps.  For  although  this 
resemblance  may  be  striking  enough,  yet  a 
person  who  has  never  seen  a  bat  or  a  hog,  will 
never  form  any  just  conception  of  either  by 
being  told  of  this  minute  similitude.  In  short, 
the  method  in  classing  quadrupeds  should  be 
taken  from  their  most  striking  resemblances  ; 
and  where  these  do  not  offer,  we  shall  not 
force  the  similitude,  but  leave  the  animal  to 
be  described  as  a  solitary  species.  The  num- 
ber of  quadrupeds  is  so  few,  that  indeed,  with- 
out any  method  whatever,  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  confusion. 

All  quadrupeds,  the  number  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Buffon,  amounts  to  but  two  hun- 
dred, may  be  classed  in  the  following  manner. 

First,  those  of  the  horse  kind.  This  class 
contains  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  and  the  Zebra. 
Of  these  none  have  horns,  and  their  hoof  is  of 
one  solid  piece. 

The  second  class  are  those  of  the  Cow  kind; 
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comprehending  the  Urus,  the  Buffalo,  the  Bi- 
son, and  the  Bonassus.  These  have  cloven 
hoofs,  and  chew  the  cud. 

The  third  class  u  that  of  the  Sheep  kind, 
with  cloven  hoofs,  and  chewing  the  cud  like 
the  former.  In  this  is  comprehended  the 
Sheep,  the  Goat,  the  Lama,  the  Vigogne,  the 
Gazella,  the  Guinea  Deer,  and  all  of  a  similai 
form. 

The  fourth  class  is  that  of  the  Deer  kind, 
with  cloven  hoofs,  and  with  solid  horns,  that 
are  shed  every  year.  This  class  contains  the 
Elk,  the  Rein-deer,  the  Stag,  the  Buck,  the 
Roe-buck,  and  the  Axis. 

The  fifth  class  comprehends  all  those  of  the 
Hog  kind,  the  Peccari,  and  the  Babyrouessa. 

The  sixth  class  is  that  numerous  one  of  the 
Cat  kind.  This  comprehends  the  Cat,  the 
Lion,  the  Panther,  the  Leopard,  the  Jaguar, 
the  Cougar,  the  Jaguarette,  the  Lynx,  the 
Ounce,  and  the  Catamountain.  These  are  ail 
carnivorous,  and  furnished  with  crooked  clawi, 
which  they  can  sheathe  and  unsheathe  at 
pleasure. 

The  seventh  class  b  that  of  the  Dog  kind, 
carnivorous,  and  furnished  with  claws  like 
the  former,  but  which  they  cannot  sheathe. 
This  class  comprehends  the  Dog,  the  Wolf, 
the  Fox,  the  Jackal,  the  Isatis,  the  Hyaeua, 
the  Civet,  the  Gibet,  and  the  Genet 

The  eighth  class  is  that  of  the  Weasel  kind, 
with  a  long  small  body, with  five  toes,or claws, 
on  each  foot ;  the  first  of  them  separated  from 
the  rest  like  a  thumb.  This  comprehends  the 
Weasel,  the  Martin,  the  Pole-cat,  the  Ferret, 
the  Mangoust,  the  Vansire,  the  Ermine,  with 
ail  the  varieties  of  the  American  Moufettes. 

The  nintli  class  is  that  of  the  Rabbit  kind, 
with  two  large  cutting^  teeth  in  each  jaw. 
This  comprehends  the  Rabbit,  the  Hare,  the 
Guinea-pig,  all  the  various  species  of  the 
Squirrel,  the  Dormouse,  the  Marmotte,  the 
Rat,  the  Mouse,  the  Agouti,  the  Paca,  the 
Aperea,  and  the  TapetL 

The  tenth  class  is  that  of  the  Hedge-hog 
kind,  with  claw-feet,  and  covered  with  prickles; 
comprehending  the  Hedge  hog  and  the  Por- 
cupine, the  Couando  and  the  Urson. 

The  eleventh  class  is  that  of  the  Tortoise 
kind,  covered  with  a  shell,  or  scales.  This 
comprehends  the  Tortoise,  the  Pangolin,  and 
the  rhataguin. 

The  twelfth  is  that  of  the  Otter,  or  amphi- 
bious  kind;  comprehending  the  Otter,  the 
Beaver,  the  Desman,  the  Morse,  and  the 
Seal. 

The  thirteenth  class  is  that  of  the  Ape  and 
Monkey  kinds,  with  hands,  and  feet  resem- 
bling hands. 

The  fourteenth  class  is  that  of  winged  quad- 
rupeds/or the  Bat  kind;  containing  the  Bat, 
the  Flying  Squirrel,  and  some  other  varieties. 
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The  animals  which  seem  to  approach  no  other 
kind,  either  in  nature  or  in  form,  but  to  make 
each  a  distinct  species  in  itself,  are  the  follow- 
ing; the  Elephant,  the  Rhinoceros,  the  Hip. 
popotamus,  the  Gamelopard,  the  Camel,  the 
Bear,  the  Badger,  the  Tapir,  the  Cabrai,  the 
Coati,  the  Antbear^the  Tatou,and  lastly,  the 
Sloth. 

All  other  quadrupeds,  whose  names  are  not 
set  down,  will  be  found  among  some  of  the 
aboTe-mentioned  classes,  and  referred  to  that 
which  they  most  resemble.  When,  therefore, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  name  of  any  par- 
ticular animal,  by  examining  which  of  the 
known  kinds  it  most  resembles,  either  in 
ihape,  or  in  hoofs,  or  claws,  and  then  exam. 
ining  the  particular  description,  we  shall  be 
able  to  discover  not  only  its  name,  but  its  his. 
toiy.  I  have  already  said,  that  all  methods 
of  tbii  kind  are  merely  arbitrary,  and  that  Na- 
tore  makes  no  exact  distinction  between  her 
prodactions.  It  is  hard,  for  instance,  to  tell 
whether  we  ought  to  refer  the  civet  to  the  dog 
or  the  cat  kind;  but,  if  we  know  the  exact 
history  of  the  civet,  it  is  no  great  matter  to 
which  kind  we  shall  judge  it  to  bear  the  great- 
est resemblance.  It  is  enough,  that  a  distri. 
bation  of  this  kind  excites  in  us  some  rude 
outlines  of  the  make,  or  some  marked  simili. 
lodes  in  the  nature  of  these  animals ;  but  to 
know  them  with  any  precision,  no  system,  or 
eren  description,  will  serve,  since  the  animal 
itself,  or  a  good  print  of  it,  must  be  seen,  and 
its  history  be  read  at  length,  before  it  can  be 
aid  to  be  known.  To  pretend  to  say  that  we 
have  an  idea  of  a  quadruped,  because  we  can 
tell  the  number  or  the  make  of  its  teeth,  or 
its  paps,  is  as  absurd  as  we  should  pretend  to 
distingiiish  men  by  the  buttons  of  their  clothes.^ 
Indeed  it  often  happens  that  the  quadruped 
itself  can  be  but  seldom  seen;  that  many  of 
the  more  rare  kinds  do  not  come  into  Europe 
Above  once  in  an  age,  and  some  of  them  have 
never  been  able  to  bear  the  removal:  in  such 
%  case,  therefore,  there  is  no  other  substitute 
hut  a  good  print  of  the  animal,  to  give  an  idea 
of  its  figure;  for  no  description  whatsoever 
can  answer  this  purpose  so  well.  Mr  Locke, 
with  his  usual  good  sense,  has  observed,  that 
a  drawing  of  the  animal,  taken  from  the  life,  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  advancing  natural 
history;  and  yet  most  of  our  modem  system. 
ttic  writers  are  content  rather  with  describing. 
Descriptions,  no  doubt,  will  go  some  way  to. 
wards  giving  an  idea  of  the  figure  of  an  ani. 
^^;  bat  they  are  certainly  much  the  longest 


'  Galdsmith  is  here  unfortiinate  in  liis  iUustraUon.  It 
">  kippoM  thai  most  of  ttw  generic  and  specific  distioc- 
tion  in  the  mamiiulla  are  founded  on  the  teeth.  But- 
tons on  the  clotliet  may  serre  to  distinguish  the  tailor, 
^  in  no  ose  tke  man. 


way  about,  and,  as  they  are  usually  managed, 
much  the  most  obscure.  In  a  drawing  we 
can,  at  a  single  glance,  gather  more  instruc- 
tion than  by  a  day's  painful  investigation  of 
methodical  systems,  where  we  are  told  the 
proportions  with  neat  exactness,  and  yet  re- 
main ignorant  of  the  totality.  In  fact,  this 
method  of  describing  all  things  is  a  fault  that 
has  infected  many  of  our  booJis,  that  treat  on 
the  meaner  arts,  for  this  last  age.  They  at. 
tempt  to  teach  by  words,  what  is  only  to  be 
learnt  by  practice  and  inspection.  Most  of 
our  dictionaries,  and  bodies  of  arts  and  sci- 
ences, are  guilty  of  this  error.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  it  be  requisite  to  mention  the  man. 
ner  of  making  shoes,  it  is  plain  that  all  the 
verbal  instructions  in  the  world  will  never 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  this  humble  art,  or 
teach  a  man  to  become  a  shoemaker.  A  day 
or  two  in  a  shoemaker's  shop  will  answer  the 
end  better  than  a  whole  folio  of  instruction, 
which  only  serves  to  impress  the  learner  with 
the  weight  of  its  pretended  importance.  We 
have  lately  aetn  a  laborious  work  carried  on 
at  Paris,  with  this  only  intent,  of  teaching  all 
the  trades  bv  description:  however,  the  design 
at  first  blush  seems  to  be  ill  considered;  and 
it  is  probable  that  very  few  advantages  will 
be  derived  from  so  laborious  an  undertaking. 
With  regard  to  the  descriptions  in  natuiai 
history,  these,  without  all  question,  under  the 
direction  of  good  sense,  are  necessary;  but 
still  they  should  be  kept  within  proper  bounds; 
and,  where  a  thing  may  be  much  more  easily 
shown  than  described,  the  exhibition  should 
ever  precede  the  account 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  QUABBUPEDS  IH  GBNSSAI^,  COMFASED 

TO  MAM.^ 

Upon  comparing  the  various  animals  of  the 
globe  with  each  other,  we  shall  find  that  quad* 

1  While  the  inferier  races  of  animals  seem  to  have 
clianged  as  little  in  any  respect  since  the  beginning  of 
human  records,  as  the  trees  and  herbs  of  the  thickets 
which  gire  many  of  them  shelter,  the  condition  of  man 
himself  lias  fluctuated,  and,  on  the  whole,  progressed,  in 
a  Tory  remarkable  manner.  The  inferior  animals  were 
formed  by  their  Creator  such,  that,  within  one  life  or 
generation,  they  should  attain  all  the  perfection  of  which 
their  nature  was  susceptible.  Their  wants  were  eitlier 
immediately  provided  for — as  instanced  in  the  clotiiing 
of  feathers  to  birds,  and  of  fura  to  quadrupeds ;  or  were 
so  few  and  simple,  that  the  supply  was  easy  to  Tery  11. 
mited  powers— except  in  a  few  cases  where  considerable 
art  was  required,  as  by  the  bee  in  making  its  boney-ceU, 
or  by  the  bird  in  constructing  its  beautiful  nest,  and 
there,  a  peculiar  aptitude  or  instinct  was  bestowed. 
Thus  a  crocodile  which  issues  from  its  egg  in  the  warm 
sand,  and  neTtr  seea  its  parent,  becomes  as  perfect  and 
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nipeds  demand  the  rank  immediately  next 
ourselves ;  and,  conaequently,  eome  nrst  in 
consideration.  The  similitude  between  the 
structure  of  their  bodies  and  ours,  those  in- 
stincts which  they  enjoy  in  a  superior  degree 
to  the  rest,  their  constant  services,  or  their  un. 
ceasing  hostilities,  all  render  them  the  fore* 
most  objects  of  oar  curiosity,  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  animated  nature.  These, 
however,  although  now  so  completely  sub- 
dued, very  probably,  in  the  beginning,  were 
nearer  upon  an  equality  with  us,  and  disputed 
the  possession  of  the  earth.  Man,  while  yet 
savage  himself,  was  but  ill  qualified  to  civilise 
the  forest  While  yet  naked,  unarmed,  and 
without  shelter,  every  wild  beast  was  a  formid- 
able  rival;  and  the  destruction  of  such  was 
the  first  employment  of  heroes.  But  when 
be  began  to  multiply,  and  the  arts  toaocumu. 
late,  he  soon  cleared  the  plains  of  the  most 
nojcious  of  these  his  rivals;  a  part  was  taken 
under  his  protection  and  care,  while  the  rest 
found  a  precarious  refuge  in  the  burning  de- 
sert or  die  howling  wiUemesa. 

Pram  being  rivals,  quadrupeds  have  now 
become  the  assistants  of  man;  upon  them  he 
devolves  the  most  laborious  employments,  and 

kiiovring  as  any  crocodile  that  has  Ihred  before  or  that 
will  appear  after  it.  But  how  different  from  this  is  the 
storjr  of  man!  He  comes  into  the  world  the  meet  help- 
less of  liTing  beings,  long  ta  coBtiiine  so;  and  if  do* 
seited  bjr  parents  at  an  earl  v  age,  so  that  he  can  learn 
only  what  Uie  experience  of  one  life  may  teach  him— as 
to  a  few  indiTldiials  has  happened  who  yet  have  attained 
maturity  in  woods  and  deserts — he  grows  up  in  some  re- 
spects inferior  to  the  nobler  brutes.  Now,  as  regards 
many  regions  of  the  earth,  history  exhibits  the  early  hu- 
man inhabitants  in  states  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
not  far  removed  from  this  lowest  possible  grade,  which 
civilized  men  may  shudder  to  contemplate.  But  these 
countries,  occupied  formerly  by  stnggling  hordes  of  mi- 
serable savAges,  who  could  scarcely  defend  themselves 
Against  the  wild  beasts  that  shared  the  woods  with  them, 
and  the  indemenries  of  the  weather,  and  the  conseq^uen- 
ces  of  want  and  fiitigue,  and  who  to  each  other  were  of- 
ten more  dangerous  tliaii  any  wild  beasts,  unceasingly 
warring  among  themselves,  and  destroying  each  other 
with  every  species  of  savage,  and  even  cannibal,  cruel- 
ty— countries  so  occupied  formerly,  are  now  b«come  the 
abodes  of  myriads  of  peaceful,  civilised,  and  friendly 
men,  where  the  desert  and  impenetrable  forest  are 
changed  into  cultivated  fields,  rich  gardens,  and  magni- 
ficent cities.  It  is  the  strong  intellect  of  man,  operat- 
ing with  the  faculty  of  language  as  a  means,  whidi  ius 
gradually  wrought  this  wonderful  change.  By  language, 
fathers  communicated  their  gathered  experience  and  re- 
flections to  their  children,  and  tlese  to  succeeding  chil* 
dren,  with  new  accumulation :  and  when,  after  many 
generations,  the  precious  store  had  grown  until  simple 
memonr  could  retain  no  more,  the  arts  of  writing,  and 
then  of  printing,  arose,  making  language  visible  and 
permanent,  and  enlarging  inimitably  the  repositories  of 
knowledge.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of 
the  worlds  existence,  may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  hu- 
man race  of  uncounted  millions  into  one  gigantic  ra- 
tional being,  whoee  memory  readies  to  the  beginnings 
of  written  records,  and  retains  Imperishably  the  import 
tant  events  that  have  occurred:  whose  Judgment,  ana- 
lyzing the  treasures  of  memory,  has  discovered  many  of 


finds  in  them  patient  and  humble  coadjutorB, 
ready  to  obey,  and  content  with  the  amailesl 
retribution.  It  was  not,  however,  without 
long  and  repeated  efforts  that  the  independent 
spirit  of  these  animals  was  broken;  for  the 
savaffe  freedom,  in  wild  animals,  is  generally 
found  to  pass  down  through  several  generations 
before  it  is  totally  subduea.  Those  cats  and  dogs 
that  are  taken  from  a  state  of  natarai  wildness 
in  the  forest,  still  transmit  their  fierceness  to 
their  young;  and,  however  concealed  in  gener- 
al, it  breaks  out  upon  several  occasions.  Thus 
the  assiduity  and  application  of  man  in  bring- 
ing them  up,  not  only  alters  their  disposition, 
but  their  very  forms;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween animals  in  a  state  of  nature  and  domes, 
tic  tameness,  is  so  considerable,  that  Mr  Buflbn 
has  taken  this  as  a  principal  distinction  in 
classing  them. 

In  taking  a  cursory  view  of  the  kwm  of 
quadrupeds,  we  may  easily  perceive,  that  of 
all  the  ranks  of  animated  nature,  they  bear 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  man.  This  simili- 
tude will  be  found  more  striking  wh^n,  erect- 
ing themselves  on  their  hinder  feet,  they  are 
taught  to  walk  forward  in  an  upright  posture. 
We  then  see  that  all  their  extremities  in  a 

the  sublime  and  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  and  hss 
built  on  them  all  the  arts  of  life,  and  thrmigfa  them, 
pierdug  hr  Into  futurity,  sees  dearly  many  «f  die  events 
that  are  to  come;  and  whose  eyes  and  anre  and  ehscr- 
vant  mind  at  this  moment,  in  every  comer  c/  the  eaith, 
are  watching  and  recording  new  phenomena,  for  the  pur- 
pose ui  still  better  comprehending  the  magnificence  and 
beautiftil  order  of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily  ader- 
ing  its  beneficent  Autber.    Bat  there  ie  a  change  going 
on  in  the  world,  connected  dosely  with  tlM  progress  of 
science  yet  distinct  from  it,  and  more  important  tlian  half 
of  the  scientific  discoveries — it  Is  the  diffusiam  ff  exid- 
htff  kn&wledge  among  the  mast  of  mankind.     Pormeriy 
knowledge  was  shut  up  in  omvents  and  mlverslties. 
and  in  books  written  in  the  dead  langoagee — er  in  books 
which,  if  In  the  living  languages,  were  so  abstnoe  and 
artificial,  that  only  a  few  persons  had  access  to  th^ir 
meaning :  and  thus,  considering  the  human  rare  as  one 
great  intellectual  creature,  a  small  frartion  only  vi  its 
intellect  was  allowed  to  come  in  oontnct  with  science, 
and  therefore  into  activity;  which  fraetiosi,  noreovsr, 
was  often  only  half  exerted,  berause  sufficient  motive 
was  wanting.     The  progress  of  science  in  those  times 
was  correspondingly  slow,  and  the  evils  of  genersl  fgeo- 
rance  prevailed.     Now,  however,  the  strong  borrieis 
which  confined  the  stores  of  wisdom  have  been  thrown 
down,  and  a  flood  overspreads  the  earth;  old  establish- 
ments  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  a^; 
new  establishments  are  arising ;  the  inferior  sdiools  ara 
introducing  improved  systems  of  instrvctien;  and  good 
books  are  rendering  vtwy  man*s  fireside  a  s^ool. 
From  all  these  causes  there  is  growing  up  an  fmSghttnti 
public  opinion,  which  quickens  and  directs  the  progresi 
of  every  art  and  science,  and  through  the  medium  cli  s 
free  press,  although  overiooked  by  many.  Is  mora  rapid- 
ly becoming  the  governing  influence  in  all  the  a&in  d 
man.     In  Great  Britain,  partly  perhaps  as  a  conseqnenfe 
of  its  insular  situation,  which  lessened  among  its  inbtp 
bitants  the  dread  of  hostile  invasion,  and  sooner  forwed 
them*  into  a  united  and  compact  people,  the  progress  of 
enlightened  public  opinion  kse  boon  mora  decided  than 
in  any  other  state. — AmatCt  Phytic^ 
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manner  correspond  with  ours,  and  present  as 
with  a  mde  imitation  of  our  own.  In  some 
of  the  ape  kind  the  resemblance  is  so  striking, 
that  anatomists  are  puzzled  to  find  in  what 
part  of  tlie  human  body  man  s  superiority 
consists;  and  scarcely  any  but  the  metaphy- 
sician can  draw  the  line  that  divides  them.  ^ 
Bat  if  we  compare  their  internal  structure 
with  oar  own,  the  likeness  will  be  found  still 
to  increase,  and  we  shall  perceive  many  ad- 
vantages they  enjoy  in  common  with  as, 
above  the  lower  tribes  of  nature.  Like  us, 
they  are  placed  above  the  class  of  birds,  by 
bringing  forth  their  young  alive;  like  us,  they 
are  placed  above  the  class  of  fishes,  by  breath- 
ing throngh  the  lungs;  like  us,  they  are  placed 
above  the  class  of  insects,  by  having  red 
blood  circulating  through  their  veins ;  and, 
lastly,  like  us,  they  are  different  from  almost 
all  the  other  classes  of  animated  nature,  being 
either  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  hair. 
Thus  nearly  are  we  represented,  in  point  of 
conformation,  to  the  class  of  animals  imme. 
diateiy  below  us;  and  this  shows  what  little 
reason  we  have  to  be  proud  of  our  persons 
alone,  to  the  perfection  of  which  quadrupeds 
make  such  very  near  approaches. 

The  similitude  of  quadrupeds  to  man  ob- 
tains also  in  the  fixedness  of  their  nature,  and 
their  being  less  apt  to  be  changed  by  the  in. 
fluence  of  climate  or  food,  than  the  lower  ranks 
of  nature.  Birds  are  found  very  apt  to  alter 
both  in  colour  and  size  ;  fishes  likewise  still 
more ;  inseets  may  be  quickly  brought  to 
change  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate  ; 
and  if  we  descend  to  plants,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  have  a  kind  of  living  existence, 
their  kinds  may  be  surprisingly  and  readily 
altered,  and  taught  to  assume  new  forms.  The 
figure  of  every  animal  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  drapery,  which  it  may  be  made  to 
pat  on  or  off  by  human  assiduity:  in  man,  the 
drapery  is  almost  invariable;  in  quadrupeds, 
it  admits  of  some  variation;  and  the  variety 
maybe  made  greater  still,  as  we  descend  to 
the  inferior  classes  of  animal  existence. 

Qnadrapeds,  although  they  are  thus  strong. 
If  marked,  and  in  general  divided  from  the 
various  kinds  around  them ,  yet  some  of  them 
ate  often  of  so  equivocal  a  nature,  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  they  ouehi  to  be  ranked 
in  the  quadruped  class,  or  oegraded  to  those 
helow  them.  If,  for  instance,  we  were  to 
marshal  the  whole  groupe  of  animals  round 

>  Some  writers  have  argued  that  brutes  have  scnils, 
•ndthit  their  fools  are  immortal.  One  of  the  most 
mrions  and  iDatructive  treatisef  on  this  subject  is  a 
■nsll  Tolume,  printed  at  Peterhead  in  1824,  entitled, 
**Mptaral  and  Phllosophieal  Argmnents,  or  Cogent 
Proob  from  Reason  and  Revelation,  that  Brutes  have 

Souls  snd  that  their  Souls  aro  ImmurUl.     By  Peter 

Bachao* 


man,  placing  the  most  perfect  next  him,  and 
those  most  equivocal  near  the  classes  they 
most  approach,  we  should  find  it  diffioolt  after 
the  principal  had  taken  their  stations  near 
him,  where  to  place  many  that  lie  at  the  out- 
skirts of  this  phalanx.  The  bat  makes  a 
near  approach  to  the  aerial  tribe,  and  might, 
by  some,  be  reckoned  among  the  birds.  The 
porcupine  has  not  less  pretensions  to  that 
class,  being  covered  with  quills,  and  showing 
that  birds  are  not  the  only  part  of  nature  that 
are  furnished  with  such  a  defence.  The  ar. 
madillo  might  be  referred  to  the  tribe  of  in- 
sects or  snails,  being  like  them  covered  with 
a  shell ;  the  seal  and  the  morse  might  be 
ranked  among  the  fishes,  like  them  being- fur- 
nished with  Hns  and  almost  constantly  resid- 
ing in  the  same .  element  All  these,  the 
farther  they  recede  from  the  human  figure, 
become  less  perfect,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  lowest  kinds  of  that  class  to  which  we  have 
referred  them. 

But  although  the  variety  in  qaadrufMds  is 
thus  great,  they  all  seem  well  adapted  to  the 
stations  in  which  they  are  placed*  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  them,  how  rudely  shaped  so- 
ever, that  is  not  formed  to  enjoy  a  state  of 
happiness  fitted  to  its  nature.  All  its  deformi- 
ties  are  only  relative  to  us,  but  all  its  enjoy, 
ments  are  peculiarly  its  own.  We  may  super- 
ficially  suppose  the  sloth,  that  takes  np  months 
in  climbing  a  single  tree,  or  the  mole,  whose 
eyes  are  too  small  tor  distant  vision ,  are  wretch- 
ed  and  helpless  creatures  :  but  it  is  probable 
that  their  life,  with  respect  to  themselves,  is.a 
life  of  luxury;  the  most  pleasing  food  is  easily 
obtained;  and  as  they  are  abridged  in  one  plea- 
sure, it  may  be  doubled  in  those  which  remain. 
Quadrupeds,  and  all  the  lower  kind  of  ani* 
mals,  have,  at  worst,  but  the  torments  of  im« 
mediate  evil  to  encounter,  and  this  is  but  tran. 
sient  and  accidental :  man  has  two  sources  of 
calamity,  that  which  he  foresees,  as  well  as 
that  which  he  feels  ;  so  that  if  his  reward  were 
to  be  in  this  life  alone,  then,  indeed,  would  he 
be  of  all  beings  the  most  wretched. 

The  heads  of  quadrupeds,  though  differing 
from  each  other,  are,  in  general,  adapted  to 
their  way  of  living.  In  some  it  is  sharp,  the 
better  to  fit  the  animal  for  turning  up  the  earth 
in  which  its  food  lies.  In  some  it  is  long,  in 
order  to  give  a  greater  room  for  the  olfactory 
nerves,  as  in  dogs,  who  are  to  hunt  and 
find  out  their  prey  by  the  scent  In  others, 
it  is  short  and  thick,  as  in  the  lion,  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  jaw,  and  to  fit  it  the  better 
for  combat'     In  quadrupeds  that  feed  upon 


s  The  great  teeth  of  nich  quadrupeds  as  the  Hippopo* 
tamus  require  proportioned  jaws,  and,  consequently, 
the  bones  of  the  head  are  of  great  strength  and  weight. 
Thonoe  arises  a  necessity  ibr  the  head  being  supported 
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grass,  tbey  are  enabled  to  bold  down  (beir 
beads  to  the  ground,  by  a  strong  tendinons 
ligament,  that  runs  from  the  head  to  the  mid- 
die  of  the  back.  This  series  to  raise  the  bead, 
although  it  has  been  held  to  the  ground  for 
severalhours,  without  any  labour  or  any  assis- 
tance  from  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 

The  teeth  of  all  animals  are  entirely  fitted 
to  the  nature  of  their  food.  Those  of  such  as 
live  upon  flesh  differ  in  every  respect  from 
such  as  live  upon  vegetables.  In  the  latter, 
they  seem  entirely  made  for  gathering  and 
bruising  their  simple  food,  being  edged  before, 
and  fitted  for  cutting  ;  but  brcMid  towards  the 
back  of  the  jaw,  and  fitted  for  pounding.  In 
the  carnivorous  kinds,  they  are  sharp  before, 
and  fitted  rather  for  holding  than  dividing. 
In  the  one,  the  teeth  serve  as  grindstones ;  in 
the  other,  as  weapons  of  defence  :  in  both, 
however,  the  surface  of  those  teeth  which 
serve  for  grinding  are  unequal :  the  cavities 
and  risings  fitting  those  of  the  opposite,  so  as 
to  tally  exactly  when  the  jaws  are  brought 
together.  These  inequalities  better  serve  for 
comminuting  the  food :  but  they  become 
smooth  with  age  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  old 
animals  take  a  longer  time  to  chew  their  food 
than  such  as  are  in  the  vigour  of  life. 

Their  legs  are  not  better  fitted  than  their 
teeth  to  their  respective  wants  or  enjoyments. 
In  some  they  are  made  for  strength  only,  and 
to  support  a  vast  unwieldy  frame,  without 
much  flexibility  or  beautiful  proportion.  Thus, 
the  legs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and 
the  sea-horse,  resemble  pillars :  were  they 
made  smaller,  they  would  be  unfit  to  support 
the  body ;  were  they  endowed  with  greater 
flexibility,  or  swiftness,  that  would  be  need* 
less*  as  they  do  not  pursue  other  animals  for 
food;  and  conscious  of  their  own  superior 
strength,  there  are  none  that  they  deign  to 
avoid.  Deer,  hares,  and  other  creatures,  that 
are  to  find  safety  only  in  flight,  have  their  legs 
made  entirely  for  speed  ;  they  are  slender,  and 
nervous.  Were  it  not  for  this  advantage  every 

by  a  particular  ligamentous  apparatus,  which  in  the  bull 
is  Tulgariy  called  the  pamoam  (the  ligamentum  muchn.) 
This  ligament  extends  from  the  prominent  spines  of  the 
vertebras  betvrixt  the  shoulders,  to  the  occiput  or  back  of 
the  head,  so  as  to  suspend  the  head,  and  of  course  without 
muscular  exertioa  or  waste  of  vital  energy.  This  ligament, 
however,  diflers  from  the  common  ligaments  which  Icnit 
the  bones  together,  in  being  elastic;  without  which  proper* 
ty  it  would  checlc  the  motions  of  the  head.  On  this  subject 
of  the  wonderful  provisions  evinced  in  the  bones  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  larger  animals,  Sir  C.  Bell,  late 
anatomical  Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  on 
exhibiting  the  skull  of  the  elephant,  made  his  audience 
mark  the  weight  of  the  grinding  teeth,  the  length  of  the 
tusks,  and  the  size  and  strength  of  the  jaws,  and  observed 
it  was  impossible  that  such  an  enormous  engine  of  mas« 
tication  could  be  suspended  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck. 
Jockies,  he  said,  attended  very  particularly  to  a  light 
head  and  a  short  neck  on  a  horse  ;  a  ha^vy  head  and  a 


carnivorous  animal  would  soon  make  them  a 
prey,  and  their  races  would  be  entirely  extio- 
guiahed.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  nature, 
the  means  of  safety  are  rather  superior  to  those 
of  offence ;  and  the  pursuing  animal  must  owe 
success  only  to  patience,  perseverance,  and 
industry.  The  feet  of  some  that  live  upon 
fish  alone,  are  made  for  swimming.  The  toes 
of  these  animals  are  joined  together  with  mem- 
branes, being  web-footed  like  a  goose  or  a 
duck, by  which  they  swim  with  great  rapidity. 
Those  animals  that  lead  a  life  of  hostility,  and 
Uve  upon  others,  have  their  feet  armed  with 
sharp  claws,  which  some  can  sheathe,  and 
unsheathe,  at  will  Those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  lead  peaceful  lives,  have  generally  hoofs, 
which  serve  some  as  weapons  of  defence  :  and 
which  in  all  are  better  fitted  for  traversing 
extensive  tracts  of  rugged  country,  than  the 
claw.foot  of  their  pursuers. 

The  stomach  is  generally  proportioned  to 
the  quality  of  the  animal  s  food,  or  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  obtained.  In  those  that  live 
upon  flesh,  and  such  nourishing  substances, 
it  is  small  and  glandular,  affording  such  juices 
as  are  best  adapted  to  digest  its  contents;  their 
intestines  also  are  short,  and  without  fatness 
On  the  contrary,  such  animals  as  feed  entirely 
upon  vegetables,  have  the  stomach  very  large 
and  those  who  chew  the  cud  have  no  less  than 
four  stomachs,  all  which  serve  as  so  many  labor- 
atories to  prepare  and  turn  their  coarse  food  into 
proper  nourishment  In  Africa,  where  the 
plants  afford  greater  nourishment  than  in  oar 
temperate  climates,  several  animals,  that  with 
us  have  four  stomachs,  have  there  but  two. ' 
However,  in  all  animals  the  sisse  of  the  intes- 
tines is  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  food: 
where  that  is  furnished  in  laree  quantities  the 
stomach  dilates  to  answer  the  increase.  In  d(v 
mestic  animals,  that  are  plentifully  supplied,  it 
is  large;  in  the  wild  animals,  that  live  pre- 
cariously, it  is  much  more  contracted,  and  the 
intestines  are  much  shorter. 

In  this  manner,  all  animals  are  fitted  by 

long  neck  brought  too  great  a  weight  to  bear  upon  tbe 
fore-fiBet.  If  such  sli^t  differenoae  fai  the  shape  were 
observed  to  produce  delects  in  the  horse,  the  cooeeqorat 
imperfisctlon  would  be  incalculably  greater  in  the  ele- 
phant. But  in  this  animal,  nature,  instead  of  projecting 
the  head  on  such  a  neck  as  would  enable  the  mouth  ts 
reach  the  ground,  diminishes  the  depth  of  the  vertebra 
of  the  neck  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  so  as  in  fret 
to  fix  the  head  to  the  body  without  the  intervention  of  a 
neck.  But  how  was  the  animal  to  feed  ?  since  tbs 
want  of  a  neck  and  the  prqjection  of  the  tasks  msde 
grazing  in  the  usual  way  impossible.  This  implied  tbe 
necessity  of  a  trunk,  which  is  eqaivalent  to  a  hand,  snd 
enables  the  animal  to  feed  itself  without  pngeetiag  Um 
head  to  the  ground .  By  these  and  similar  illustratkios, 
the  Professor  proved  design  in  the  stnicture  of  the  skele* 
ton ;  and  contrasted  the  heads  of  the  hone^theelephaiit, 
and  the  girafle. 
^  Buffon. 
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SAture  to  fill  ap  some  peculiar  station.'  The 
gieatest  animala  are  made  for  an  inoffenflive 
life,  to  range  the  plains  and  the  forest  without 
injuring  others;  to  live  upon  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  the  grass  of  the  field,  or  the  ten- 
der branches  of  trees.  These,  secure  in  their 
own  strength,  neither  fly  from  any  other  quad- 
rupeds, nor  yet  attack  them:  Nature  to  the 
greatest  strength  has  added  the  most  gentle 
and  harmless  dispositions:  without  this,  those 
enormous  creatures  would  be  more  than  a 
match  for  all  the  rest  of  the  creation;  for  what 
devastation  might  not  ensue,  were  the  ele- 
phant, or  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  buffalo,  as 
fierce  and  as  mischievous  as  the  tiger  or  the 
rat?  In  order  to  oppose  these  larger  animals, 
and  in  some  measure  to  prevent  their  exuber- 
ance, there  is  a  species  of  the  carnivorous  kind, 
of  inferior  strength  indeed,  but  of  greater  ac- 
tivity  and  cunning.  The  lion  and  the  tiger 
generally  watch  tor  the  larger  kinds  of  prey, 
attack  tbem  at  some  disadvantage,  and  com. 
moniy  jump  upon  them  by  surprise.  None 
of  the  carnivorous  kinds,  except  the  dog  alone, 
will  make  a  voluntary  attack,  but  with  the  odds 
on  their  side.  They  are  all  cowards  by  na^ 
ture,  and  usually  catch  their  prey  by  a  bound 
from  some  lurking.place,  seldom  attempting 
to  invade  them  openly;  for  the  larger  beasts 
are  too  powerful  for  them,  and  the  smaller  too 
swift 

A  lion  does  not  willingly  attack  a  horse, 
and  then  only  when  compelled  by  the  keenest 
hunger.  The  combats  between  a  lion  and  a 
borse  are  frequent  enough  in  Italy;  where 
thej  are  both  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  amphi. 
theatre,  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  lion  al- 
ways approaches  wheeling  about,  while  the 
liorse  presents  his  hinder  parts  to  the  enemy. 
The  liou  in  this  manner  goes  round  and  round, 
still  narrowing  his  circle,  till  he  comes  to  the 
proper  distance  to  make  his  spring;  just  at  the 
time  the  lion  springs,  the  horse  lashes  with 
both  legs  from  behind,  and,  in  general, 
the  odds  are  in  his  favour;  it  more  often  hap- 
pening that  the  lion  is  stunned,  and  struck 
motionless  by  the  blow,  than  that  he  effects 
his  jump  between  the  horse's  shoulders.  If 
the  lion  is  stunned,  and  left  sprawling,  the 
horse  escapes,  without  attempting  to  improve 
his  victory;  but  if  the  lion  succeeds,  he  sticks 
to  his  prey,  and  tears  the  horse  in  pieces,  in 
a  very  short  time. 

fiut  it  b  not  among  the  larger  animals  of 
the  forest  alone,  that  these  hostilities  are  car- 
ried on;  there  is  a  minuter,  and  a  still  more 
treacherous  contest,  between  the  lower  ranks 
of  quadrupeda     The  panther  hunts  for  the 


'  This,  and  many  other  pduti  treated  of  in  the  pres- 
eat  chqiter,  will  come  to  be  more  fully  SUusUnted  in  the 
OQirse  of  the  work. 


sheep  and  the  goat;  the  catamountain  for  the 
hare  or  the  rabbit;  and  the  wild  cat  for  the 
squirrel  or  the  mouse.  In  projiortion  as  each 
carnivorous  animal  wants  strength,  it  uses 
all  the  assistance  of  patience,  assiduity,  and 
cunning.  However,  the  arts  of  these  to  pur- 
sue, are  not  so  great  as  the  tricks  of  their  prey 
to  escape;  so  that  the  power  of  destruction  in 
one  class,  is  inferior  to  the  power  of  safety  in 
the  other.  Were  this^  otherwise,  the  forest 
would  soon  be  dispeopled  of  the  feebler  rac-es 
of  animals;  and  beasts  of  prey  themselves 
would  want,  at  one  time,  that  subsistence 
which  they  lavishly  destroyed  at  another. 

Few  wild  animals  seek  their  prey  in  the 
day-time;  they  are  then  generally  deterred  by 
their  fears  of  man  in  the  inhabited  countries, 
and  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in  those 
extensive  forests  that  lie  towards  the  south, 
and  in  which  they  reign  the  undisputed  ty- 
rants.  As  soon  as  the  morning,  therefore, 
appears,  the  carnivorous  animals  retire  to 
their  dens;  and  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the 
deer,  and  all  the  hare  kinds,  those  inoffensive 
tenants  of  the  plain,  make  their  appearance. 
But  again,  at  nightfall,  the  state  of  hostility 
begins;  the  whole  forest  then  echoes  to  a  va- 
riety of  different  bowlings.  Nothing  can  be 
more  terrible  than  an  African  landscape  at  the 
close  of  evening;  the  deep-toned  roarings  of 
the  lion;  the  shriller  yellings  of  the  tiger;  the 

1'ackal,  pursuing  by  the  scent,  and  barking 
ike  a  dog;  the  hyena,  with  a  note  peculiarly 
solitary  and  dreadful;  but,  above  all,  the  hiss- 
ing  of  the  various  kinds  of  serpents,  that  then 
begin  their  call,  and,  as  I  am  assured,  make 
a  much  louder  symphony  than  the  birds  in 
our  groves  in  a  morning. 

Beasts  of  prey  seldom  devour  each  other ; 
nor  can  any  thing  but  the  greatest  degree  of 
hunger  induce  them  to  it  What  they  chiefly 
seek  after,  is  the  deer,  or  the  goat ;  those 
harmless  creatures,  that  seem  made  to  em- 
bellish nature.  These  are  either  pursued  or 
surprised,  and  afford  the  most  agreabie  repast 
to  their  destroyers.  The  most  usual  mediod 
with  even  the  fiercest  animals,  is  to  hide  and 
crouch  near  some  path  frequented  by  their 
prey;  or  some  water  where  cattle  come  to 
drink  ;  and  seize  them  at  once  with  a  bound. 
The  lion  and  the  tiger  leap  twenty  feet  at  a 
spring ;  and  this,  rather  than  their  swiftness 
or  strength,  is  what  they  have  most  to  depend 
upon  for  a  supply.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
the  deer  or  hare  kind,  that  b  not  very  easily 
capable  of  escaping  them  by  its  swiftness ;  so 
that  whenever  any  of  these  fall  a  prey,  it  must 
be  owing  to  their  own  inattention. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  the  carnivorous 
kind,  that  hunt  bv  the  scent,  and  which  it 
is  much  more  dimcidt  to  escape.  It  is  rCi^ 
markable,  that  all  animals  of  this  kind  pjir- 
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fliie  in  a  pack ;  and  encoaragto  each  other  by 
their  mutual  cxiea.  The  jacKal,  the  syagush, 
the  wolf,  and  the  dog,  are  of  thia  kind  ;  they 
pursue  with  patience  rather  than  swiftness : 
their  prey  flies  at  first,  and  leaves  them  for 
miles  behind  ;  but  they  keep  on  with  a  con. 
stant  steady  pace,  and  excite  each  other  by  a 
general  spirit  of  industry  and  emulation,  till 
at  last  they  share  the  common  plunder.  But 
it  too  often  happens,  that  the  larger  beasts  of 
prey,  when  they  hear  a  cry  of  this  kind  begin, 
pursue  the  pack,  and  when  they  have  hunted 
down  the  animal,  come  in  and  monopolize  the 
spoil.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  report  of  the 
jackal's  being  the  lion's  provider ;  when  the 
reality  is,  that  the  jackal  hunts  lor  itself,  and 
the  lion  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the 
fruit  of  his  toil. 

Nevertheless,  with  all  the  powers  which 
carnivorous  animals  are  possessed  of,  they 
generally  lead  a  life  of  famine  and  fatigue. 
Their  prey  has  such  a  variety  of  methods  for 
escaping,  that  they  sometimes  continue  with- 
out  food  for  a  fortnight  together :  but  nature 
has  endowed  them  with  a  degree  of  patience 
equal  to  the  severity  of  their  state ;  so  that  as 
their  subsistence  is  precarious,  their  appetites 
are  complying.  They  usually  seiaee  their  prey 
with  a  roar,  either  of  seeming  delight,  or  per- 
haps  to  terrify  it  from  resistance.  They  fre- 
quently  devour  it,  bones  and  all,  in  the  most 
ravenous  manner;  and  then  retire  to  their 
dens,  continuing  inactive,  till  the  calls  of  hun- 
ger  again  excite  their  courage  and  industry. 
But  as  all  their  methods  of  pursuit  are  coun- 
texacted  by  the  arts  of  evasion,  they  often  con. 
tinue  to  range  without  success,  supporting  a 
state  of  famine  for  several  days,  nay,  some- 
times, weeks  together.  Of  their  prey,  some 
find  protection  in  holes,  in  which  nature  has 
directed  them  to  bury  themselves ;  some  find 
safety  by  swiftness  ;  and  such  as  are  possessed 
of  neither  of  these  advantages,  generally  herd 
together,  and  endeavour  to  repel  invasion  by 
united  force.  The  very  sheep,  which  to  us 
seem  so  defenceless,  are  by  no  means  so  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  they  are  furnished  with  arms 
of  defence,  and  a  very  great  degree  of  swift- 
iiess;  but  they  are  still  further  assisted  by 
their  spirit  of  mutual  defence :  the  females  fall 
into  the  centre  ;  and  the  males,  forming  a  ring 
round  them,  oppose  their  horns  to  the  assail- 
ants. Some  animals,  that  feed  upon  fruits 
which  are  to  be  found  only  at  one  time  of  the 
year,  fill  their  holes  with  several  sorts  of  plants, 
wliich  enable  them  to  lie  concealed  during  the 
hard  frosts  of  the  winter,  contented  with  their 
prison,  since  it  afibrds  them  plenty  and  pro- 
tection. These  holes  are  dug  vnih  so  much 
art,  that  there  seems  the  design  of  an  architect 
in  the  formation.  There  are  usually  two  aper- 
tures, by  one  of  which  the  little  inhabitant 


can  always  escape,  when  the  enemy  is  in  pos. 
session  of  the  other.  Many  creataves  are 
equally  careful  of  avoiding  their  enemies,  by 
placing  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  These  generally  perform 
this  duty  by  turns ;  and  they  know  how  to 
punish  such  as  have  neglected  their  post,  or 
have  been  unmindful  of  the  oommoo  safety. 
Such  are  a  part  of  the  efibrts  that  the  weaker 
races  of  quadrupeds  exert  to  avoid  their  in- 
vaders ;  and,  in  general,  they  are  attended 
with  success.  T  he  a  rts  of  instinct  are  most  com- 
mon ly  found  an  over-match  for  the  invasions  of 
instinct  Man  is  the  only  creature  against 
whom  all  their  little  tricks  cannot  prevail 
Wherever  he  has  spread  his  dominion,  scarce- 
ly any  flight  can  save,  or  any  retreat  harbour ; 
wherever  he  comes,  terror  seems  to  follow, 
and  all  society  ceases  among  the  inferior  Ir. 
nants  of  the  plain ;  their  union  against  bim 
can  yield  them  no  protection,  and  their  cun* 
ning  is  but  weakness.  In  their  fellow-brutes, 
they  have  an  enemy  whom  they  can  oppose 
with  an  equality  ol  advantage  :  they  can  op. 
pose  fraud  or  swiftness  to  force,  or  numbers  to 
invasion  ;  but  what  can  be  done  against  such 
an  enemy  as  man,  who  finds  them  out  though 
unseen  ;  and  though  remote,  destroys  them  ? 
Wherever  he  oomes,  all  the  conquests  amotig 
the  meaner  ranks  seem  to  be  at  an  end,  or  are 
carried  on  only  by  surprise.  Such  as  he  has 
thought  proper  to  protect,  have  calmly  sab. 
mitted  to  his  protection  ;  such  as  he  has  found 
it  convenient  to  destroy,  carry  on  an  unequal 
war,  and  their  numbers  are  every  day  de- 
creasing. 

The  wild  animal  is  subject  to  few  alter- 
ations ;  and,  in  a  state  of  savage  nature,  con- 
tinues for  ages  the  same,  in  sise,  shape,  aiid 
colour.  But  it  is  otherwise  when  subdued, 
and  taken  under  the  protection  of  man ;  its 
external  form,  and  even  its  internal  structure, 
are  altered  by  human  assiduity ;  and  thi^  is 
one  of  the  first  and  greatest  causes  of  the  va- 
riety  that  we  see  among  the  several  quadru- 
peds  of  the  same  species.  Man  applears  to 
have  changed  the  very  nature  of  domestic  ani- 
ma  Is,  by  cultivation  and  care.  A  domestic 
animal  is  a  slave  that  seems  to  have  few  other 
desires  but  such  as  man  is  willing  to  allow  it. 
Humble,  patient,  resigned,  and  attentive,  it 
fills  up  the  duties  of  its  station  ;  ready  for  la- 
hour,  and  content  with  subsistence. 

Almost  all  domestic  animals  seem  to  bear 
the  marks  of  servitude  strong  upon  them.  All 
the  varieties  in  their  colour,  all  the  fineness 
and  length  of  their  hair,  togetlier  with  the  de- 
pending length  of  their  ears,  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  a  long  continuance  of  domestic  sla- 
very. — What  an  immense  variety  is  there  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  race  of  dogs  and 
horses  !  the   principal   difierences  of  which 
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bare  been  efiecied  by  the  industry  of  man,  ao 
adapting  the  food,  the  treatment,  the  labour, 
and  the  ciimale,  that  Naitnre  aeeme  almost  to 
have  forgotten  her  original  design ;  and  die 
tame  animal  no  longer  bears  any  resemblanee 
to  its  ancestors  in  the  woods  around  him. 

In  this  manner,  nature  is  under  a  kind  of 
constraint,  in  those  animali  we  have  taught  to 
live  in  a  state  of  servitude  near  us.  The  sa» 
7age  animals  preserve  the  marks  of  their  first 
fomation ;  their  ooburs  ai^  generally  the  same; 
a  rough  dusky  brown,  or  a  tawny,  seem  almost 
their  only  varieties.  But  it  is  otherwise  in 
the  tame  ;  their  colours  are  various,  and  their 
forms  different  from  each  other.  The  nature 
of  the  climate  indeed  operates  upon  all;  but 
more  particularly  on  these.  That  nourish- 
ment which  is  prepared  by  the  hand  of  man, 
not  adapted  to  their  appetites,  but  to  suit  his 
own  convenience  ;  that  climate,  the  rigours  of 
vhich  he  can  soften  ;  and  that  employment  to 
which  they  are  sometimes  assigned  ;  produce 
a  number  of  distinctions  that  are  not  to  be 
fomid  among  the  savage  animals.  These,  at 
first,  were  accidental,  but  in  time  became  he« 
reditaiy ;  and  a  new  race  of  artificial  monsters 
aro  propagated,  rather  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  baoan  pleasure  than  their  own  convenience. 
In  short,  their  very  appetites  may  be  changed ; 
and  those  that  feed  only  upon  grass  may  be 
rendered  carnivorous.  I  have  seen  a  sheep 
that  would  eat  flesh,  and  a  horse  that  was  fond 
of  oysters. 

Bat  not  their  appetites,  or  their  figure  alone, 
nay  their  very  dispositions,  and  their  natural 
sagacity,  are  altered  by  the  vicinity  of  man. 
In  those  countries  where  men  have  seldom  in- 
traded,  some  animals  have  been  found,  es. 
tablished  in  a  kind  of  civil  state  of  society. 
Remote  from  the  tyranny  of  man,  they  seem  to 
hare  a  spirit  ^  mutual  benevolence,  and  mu- 
taal  friendship.  The  beavers,  in  those  distant 
Bolittides,  are  known  to  build  like  architects, 
and  rule  like  citizens.  The  habitatk>ns  that 
then  have  been  seen  to  erect,  exceed  the 
booses  of  the  human  inhabitants  of  the  same 
<3(>untry,  both  in  neatness  and  convenience. 
^Qt  as  soon  as  man  intrudes  upon  their  so- 
ciety, they  seem  impressed  with  the  terrors  of 
theb  inferior  situation,  their  spirit  of  society 
c^ues,  the  bond  is  dissolved  and  every  animal 
iooks  for  safety  in  solitude,  and  there  tries  all 
its  little  industry  to  shift  only  for  itself. 

Next  to  human  influence,  the  climate  seems 
to  have  the  strongest  effects  both  upon  the  na* 
tore  and  the  form  of  quadrupeds.  As  in  man 
^e  have  seen  some  alteratbns  produced  by 
the  variety  of  his  situation ;  so  in  the  lower 
tanks,  that  are  more  subject  to  variation,  the 
influence  of  climate  is  more  readily  perceived. 
As  these  are  more  nearly  attached  to  the  earth, 
^  in  a  manner  connected  to  the  soil ;  as  they 
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have  none  of  the  arts  of  shielding  off  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  or  softening  the  ri- 
gours of  the  sun,  they  are  consequently  more 
changed  by  its  variations.  In  general  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  colder  the  country,  the 
iareer  and  the  warmer  is  the  fur  of  each  ani- 
mal; it  being  wisely  provided  by  Nature, 
that  the  inhabitant  should  be  adapted  to  the 
rigours  of  its  situation.  Thus  the  fox  and 
wolf,  which  in  temperate  climates  have  but 
short  hair,  have  a  fine  long  fur  in  the  frozen 
regions  near  the  pole.  On  the  contrary,  those 
dogs  which  with  us  have  long  hair,  when  car- 
ried to  Guinea,  or  Angola,  in  a  short  time 
oast  their  thick  covering,  and  assume  a  lighter 
dress,  and  one  more  adapted  to  the  warmth  of 
the  country.  The  beaver,  and  the  ermine, 
which  are  found  in  the  greatest  plenty  in 
the  cold  reeions,  are  remarkable  for  the 
warmth  and  delicacy  of  their  furs;  while 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  that  are 
natives  of  the  line,  have  scarcely  any  hair. 
Not  but  that  human  industry  can,  in  some 
measure,  co-operate  with,  or  repress,  the  ef- 
fects of  climate  in  this  particular.  It  is  well 
known  what  alterations  are  produced,  by  pro> 
per  care,  in  the  sheep's  fleece  in  different  parts 
of  our  country ;  and  the  same  industry  is  pur* 
sued  with  a  like  success  in  Syria,  where  many 
of  their  animals  are  clothed  with  a  long  and 
beautiful  hair,  which  they  take  care  to  im- 
prove, as  they  work  it  into  that  stuff  called 
oamblet,  so  well  known  in  different  parts  of 
Europe. 

The  disposition  of  the  animal  seems  also 
not  less  marked  by  the  climate  than  the  figure. 
The  same  causes  that  seem  to  have  rendered 
the  human  inhabitants  of  the  rigorous  climates 
savage  and  ignorant,  have  also  operated  upon 
their  animals.  Both  at  the  line  and  the  pole, 
the  wild  quadrupeds  are  fierce  and  untame- 
able.  In  these  latitudes,  their  savage  disposi- 
tions having  not  been  quelled  by  any  efforts 
from  man,  and  being  still  farther  stimulated 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  they  continue 
fierce  and  untractable.  Most  of  the  attempts 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  tame  the 
wild  beasts  brought  home  from  the  pole  or  the 
equator,  have  proved  ineffectual  They  are 
gentle  and  harmless  enough  while  young;  but 
as  they  grow  up,  they  acquire  their  natural 
ferocity,  and  snap  at  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 
It  may  indeed,  in  general,  be  asserted,  that 
in  all  countries  where  the  men  are  most  bar- 
barous,  the  beasts  are  most  fierce  and  cruel; 
and  this  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
struggle  between  man  and  the  more  savage 
animals  of  the  forest;  for  in  proportion  as  he 
is  weak  and  timid,  they  must  bo  bold  and  in> 
trusive;  in  proportion  as  his  dominion  is  but 
feebly  supported,  their  capacity  must  be  more 
obnoxious.     In  the  extensive  countries,  tbore- 
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tbre,  lying  round  the  pole,  or  beneath  the  line, 
the  quadrupeds  are  fierce  and  formidable. 
Africa  has  ever  been  remarked  for  the  bruta- 
lity  of  its  men,  and  the  fierceness  of  its  ani. 
mals:  its  lions  and  its  leopards  are  not  less 
terrible  than  its  crocodiles  and  its  serpents; 
their  dispositions  seem  entirely  marked  with 
the  rigours  of  the  climate,  and  being  bied  in 
an  extreme  of  heat,  they  show  a  peculiar  fero- 
city, that  neither  the  force  of  man  can  con- 
quer, nor  his  arts  allay.  However,  it  is  hap- 
py for  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  those  cli- 
mates, that  its  most  formidable  animals  are 
all  solitary  ones;  that  they  have  not  learned 
the  art  of  uniting,  to  oppress  mankind;  but 
each  depending  on  its  own  strength,  invades 
without  any  assistant 

The  food  also  is  another  cause  of  the  varie- 
ty  which  we  find  among  quadrupeds  of  the 
same  kind.  Thus  the  beasts  which  feed  in 
the  valley  are  generally  larger  than  those 
which  glean  a  scanty  subsistence  on  the 
mountain.  Such  as  live  in  the  warm  cli. 
mates,  where  the  plants  are  much  larger  and 
more  succulent  than  with  us,  are  equally  re- 
markable for  their  bulk.  The  ox  fed  in  the 
plains  of  Indostan,  is  much  larger  than  that 
which  is  more  hardily  maintained  on  the  side 
of  the  Alps.  The  deserts  of  Africa,  where 
the  plants  are  extremely  nourishing,  produce 
the  largest  and  fiercest  animals;  and,  perhaps 
for  a  contrary  reason,  America  is  found  not  to 
produce  such  large  animals  as  are  seen  in  the 
ancient  continent  But,  whatever  be  the  rea- 
son, the  fact  is  certain,  that  while  America 
exceeds  us  in  the  size  of  its  reptiles  of  all 
kinds,  it  is  far  inferior  in  its  quadruped  pro- 
ductions. Thus,  for  instance,  the  largest  ani- 
mal  of  that  country  is  the  tapir,  which  can  by 
no  means  be  compared  to  the  elephant  of  Afri. 
ca.  Its  beasts  of  prey,  also,  are  divested  of 
that  strength  and  courage  which  is  so  danger- 
ous in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can  lion,  tiger,  and  leopard,  if  such  diminu- 
tive creatures  deserve  these  names,  are  nei- 
ther so  fierce  nor  so  valiant  as  those  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  tiger  of  Bengal  has  been 
seen  to  measure  twelve  feet  in  length ,  without 
including  the  tail:  whereas  the  American  tiger 
seldom  exceeds  three.  This  difference  obtains 
still  more  in  the  other  animals  of  that  country, 
so  that  some  have  been  of  opinion '  that  all 
quadrupeds  in  Southern  America  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  those  most  resembling  them 
in  the  old  world;  and  that  there  are  none  which 
are  common  to  both,  but  such  as  have  entered 
America  by  the  north;  and  which,  being  able 
to  bear  the  rigours  of  the  frozen  pole,  have 
travelled  from  the  ancient  continent,  by  that 
passage,  into  the  new.     Thus  the  bear,  the 
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wolf,  the  elk,  the  stag,  the  fox,  and  the  hea- 
ver, are  known  to  the  inhabitants  as  well  of 
North  America  as  of  Russia;  while  most  of 
the  various  kinds  to  the  southward,  in  both 
continents,  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Upon  the  whole,  such  as  peculiarly  belong  to 
the  new  continent  are  without  any  marks  of 
the  quadruped  perfection.  They  are  almost 
wholly  destitute  of  the  power  of  defence;  they 
have  neither  formidable  teeth,  horns,  or  tail; 
their  figure  is  awkward,  and  their  limbs  ill 
proportioned.  Some  among  them,  such  as 
the  ant-bear  and  the  sloth,  appear  so  miser- 
ably formed,  as  scarcely  to  have  the  power  of 
moving  and  eating.  They,  seemingly,  drag 
out  a  miserable  and  languid  existence  in  the 
most  desert  solitude;  and  would  quickly  have 
been  destroyed  in  a  oountrv  where  there 
were  inhabitants,  or  powerful  beasts  to  op« 
pose  them. 

But  if  the  quadrupeds  of  the  new  contin- 
ent be  less,  they  are  found  in  much  greater 
abundance;  for  it  is  a  rule  that  obtains  throogb 
nature,  that  the  smallest  animals  multiply  the 
fastest  The  goat,  imported  from  Europe  to 
South  America,  soon  begins  to  degenerate;  but 
as  it  grows  less  it  becomes  more  prolific;  and, 
instead  of  one  kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the 
most,  it  generally  produces  five,  and  some- 
times more.  What  there  is  in  the  food,  or 
the  climate,  that  produces  this  change,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn;  we  might  be  apt 
to  ascribe  it  to  the  heat,  but  that  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  where  it  is  still  hotter,  this  rule 
does  not  obtain  ;  for  the  goat,  instead  of 
degenerating  there,  seems  rather  to  improve. 

However,  the  rule  is  general  among  quad- 
rupeds, that  those  which  are  large  and  for- 
midable produce  but  few  at  a  time;  while 
such  as  are  mean  and  contemptible  are  ex- 
tremely prolific.  The  lion,  or  dger,  have  sel- 
dom above  two  cubs  at  a  litter ;  while  the 
cat,  that  is  of  a  similar  nature,  is  usually  seen 
to  have  five  or  six.  In  this  manner  the  lower 
tribes  become  extremely  numerous;  and,  but 
for  this  surprising  fecundity,  from  their  natu- 
ral  weakness  they  .would  quickly  be  extir- 
pated. The  breed  of  mice,  for  instance,  would 
have  long  since  been  blotted  from  the  earth, 
were  the  mouse  as  slow  in  production  as  the 
elephant  But  it  has  been  wisely  provided, 
that  such  animals  as  can  make  but  little  re- 
sistance, should  at  least  have  a  means  of  re- 
pairing the  destruction,  which  they  must  often 
suffer,  by  their  quick  reproduction;  that  they 
should  increase  even  among  enemies,  and 
multiply  under  the  hand  of  the  destroyer.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  as  wisely  been  ordered 
by  Providence,  that  the  larger  kinds  should 
produce  but  slowly;  otherwise,  as  they  require 
proportional  supplies  from  nature,  they  would 
quickly  consume  their  own  store;  and,  of  con- 
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aeqoence»  many  of  them  would  soon  perish 
tbroa^h  want;  so  that  life  would  thus  be  given 
without  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence. 
In  a  word,  Providence  has  most  wisely  ba. 
lanced  the  strength  of  the  great  against  the 
weakness  of  the  little.  Since  it  was  neces. 
sary  that  some  should  be  great  and  others 
mean,  since  it  was  expedient  that  some  should 
live  upon  others,  it  has  assisted  the  weakness 
of  one  by  granting  it  fruitfulness ;  and  di- 
minished the  number  of  4he  other  in  fecundity, 
lo  consequence  of  this  provision,  the  larger 
creatures,  which  bring  forth  few  at  a  time, 
seldom  begin  to  generate  till  they  have  nearly 
acquired  their  full  growth.  On  the  contrary, 
those  which  bring  forth  many ,  reproduce  before 
they  have  arrived  at  their  natural  size.  Thus 
the  horse  and  the  bull  are  nearly  at  their  best 
before  they  b^^n  to  breed;  the  hog  and  the 
rabbit  scarcely  leave  the  teat  before  they  be- 
come parents  in  turn.  Almost  all  animals 
likewise  continue  the  time  of  their  pregnancy 
in  proportion  to  their  size.  The  mare  con- 
tinues eleven  months  with  foal,  the  cow  nine, 
the  wolf  five,  and  the  bitch  nine  weeks.  In 
all,  the  intermediate  litters  are  the  most  fruit- 
ful; the  first  and  the  last  generally  producing 
the  fewest  in  number,  and  the  worst  of  the 
kind. 

Whatever  be  the   natural  disposition  of 
animals  at  other  times,  they  all  acquire  new 
courage  when  they  consider  themselves  as  de- 
fending their  young.      No  terrors  can  then 
drive  them  from  the  post  of  duty;  the  mildest 
begin  to  exert  their  little  force,  and  resist  the 
most  formidable  enemy.    Where  resistance  is 
hopeless,  they  then  incur  every  danger,  in  or. 
der  to  rescue  their  young  by  flight,  and  retard 
iheir  own  expedition  by  providing  for  their 
little  ones.     When  the  female  oppossum,  an 
animal  of  America,  is  pursued,  she  instantly 
takes  her  young  into  a  false  belly,  with  which 
natare  has  supplied  her,  and  carries  them  off. 
or  dies  in  the  endeavour.     I  have  been  lately 
assured  of  a  she-fox,  which,  when  hunted, 
took  her  cub  in  her  mouth,  and  ran  for  several 
miles  without  quitting  it,  until  at  last  she 
was  forced  to  leave  it  behind,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  mastiff,  as  she  ran  through  a 
farmers  yard.      But,  if  at  this  period  the 
mildest  animals  acquire  new  fierceness,  how 
formidable  must  those  be  that  subsist  by  ra- 
pine !    At  such  times,  no  obstacles  can  stop 
their  ravages,  nor  no  threats  can  terrify  ;  the 
lioness  then  seems  more  hardy  than  even  the 
lion  himself.     She  attacks  men  and  beasts 
indiscriminately,  and  carries  all  she  can  over, 
come  reeking  to  her  cubs,  whom  she  thus 
early  accustoms  to  slaughter.     Milk,  in  the 
carnivorous  animals,  is  much  more  sparing 
than  in  others ;  and  it  may  be  for  this  reason 
Uiai  all  such  carry  home  their  prey  alive,  that. 


in  feeding  their  young,  its  blood  may  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  nature,  and  serve  instead  of 
that  milk  with  which  tliey  are  so  sparingly 
supplied. 

Nature,  that  has  thus  given  them  courage 
to  defend  their  young,  has  giverv^thero  instinct 
to  choose  the  proper  times  of  copulation,  so  as 
to  bring  forth  when  the  provbion  suited  to 
each  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  plenty. 
The  wolf,  for  instance,  couples  in  November, 
so  that  the  time  of  pregnancy  continuing  five 
months,  it  may  have  its  young  in  April  The 
mare,  who  goes  eleven  months,  admits  the 
horse  in  summer,  in  order  to  foal  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  On  the  contrary,  those 
animals  which  lay  up  provisions  for  the  win- 
ter, such  as  the  beaver  and  the  marmotte, 
couple  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  so  as  to 
have  their  young  about  January,  against 
which  season  they  have  provided  a  very  com. 
fortable  store.  These  seasons  for  coupling, 
however,  among  some  of  the  domestic  kinds, 
are  generally  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  provisions  with  wbicn  they  are  at  any  time 
supplied.  Thus  we  may,  by  feeding  any  of 
these  animals,  and  keeping  off  the  rigour  of 
the  climate,  make  them  breed  whenever  we 
please.  In  this  manner  those  contrive  who 
produce  lambs  all  the  year  round. 

The  choice  of  situation  in  bringing  forth  is 
also  very  remarkable.  In  most  of  the  rapa. 
cious  kinds,  the  female  takes  the  utmost  pre- 
cautions to  hide  the  place  of  her  retreat  from 
the  male ;  who  otherwise,  when  pressed  by 
hunger,  would  be  apt  to  devour  her  cubs. 
She  seldom ,  therefore,  strays  far  from  the  den, 
and  never  approaches  it  while  he  is  in  view, 
nor  visits  him  again  till  her  young  are  capable 
of  providing  for  themselves.  Such  animals 
as  are  of  tender  constitutions  take  the  utmost 
care  to  provide  a  place  of  warmth,  as  well  as 
safety,  for  their  young ;  the  rapacious  kinds 
bring  forth  in  the  thickest  woods ;  those  that 
chew  the  cud,  with  the  various  tribes  of  the 
vermin  kind,  choose  some  hiding  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  man.  Some  dig  holes  in 
the  ground;  some  choose  the  hollow  of  a  tree; 
and  all  the  amphibious  kinds  bring  up  their 
young  near  the  water,  and  accustom  them  be- 
times  to  their  proper  element 

Thus  Nature  seems  kindly  careful  for  the 
protection  of  the  meanest  of  her  creatures  : 
but  there  is  one  class  of  quadrupeds  that  seems 
entirely  left  to  chance,  that  no  parent  stands 
forth  to  protect,  nor  no  instructor  leads,  to 
teach  the  arts  of  subsistence.  These  are  the 
quadrupeds  that  are  brought  forth  from  the 
egg,  such  as  the  lizard,  the  tortoise,  and  the 
crocodile.  The  fecundity  of  all  other  animals 
compared  with  these  is  sterility  itself.  These 
bring  forth  above  two  hundred  at  a  time;  but^ 
as  the  ofispring  is  mure  numerous,  the  par- 
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ental  care  l»  less  exerted.  Thus  the  nume- 
rous brood  of  eggs  are,  without  farther  solici- 
tude* buried  in  the  warm  sands  of  the  shore, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone  is  left  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.  To  this  perfection  thej 
arrive  almost  as  soon  as  disengaged  from  the 
shell.  Most  of  them ,  without  any  other  guide 
than  instinct,  immediately  make  to  the  water. 
In  their  passage  thither,  they  have  number, 
less  enemies  to  fear.  The  birds  of  prey  that 
haunt  the  shore^  the  beasts  that  aoeidentally 


come  thens  and  eren  the  animals  that  gire 
them  birth,  are  known,  with  a  strange  ra- 
pacity, to  thin  their  numbers  as  well  as  the 
rest 

But  it  is  kindly  ordered  by  Providence,  that 
these  animals  which  aro  mostly  noocious,  should 
thus  have  many  destroyers :  wero  it  not  for 
this,  by  their  extreme  fecundity,  they  would 
soon  overrun  the  earth,  and  cumber  all  oar 
plaint  with  deformity. 
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ANIMALS  OF  THE  HORSE  KIND. 


CHAP.  I. 


1 


OF  THE  HOR8JE. 


AmaAU  of  the  hone  kind  deserve  a  place  next 
to  man,  iii  a  history  of  nature.  Their  activ- 
ity, their  strength,  their  usefulness,  and  their 
beauty,  all  contribute  to  render  them  the  prin- 
cipa]  objects  of  our  curiosity  and  care;  a  race 
of  creatures  in  whose  welfare  we  are  interest- 
ed next  to  our  own. 

Of  all  the  quadruped  animals  the  horse 
seems  the  most  beautiful:  the  noble  largeness 
of  his  form,  the  glossy  smoothness  of  his  skin, 
the  graceful  ease  of  his  motions,  and  the  exact 
symmetry  of  his  shape,  have  taught  us  to  re- 
gard him  as  the  first,  and  as  the  most  perfect- 
ly formed;  and  yet,  what   is   extraordinary 


1  As  it  may  happen,  than  in  a  description  where  it  Is 
the  aim  rather  to  insert  what  Is  not  usually  linown,  than 
sll  that  ii  ioiown,  some  of  the  more  obrious  particulars 
may  1)6  omitted;  1  will  talce  leare  to  subjoin  in  the  notes 
the  characteristic  marks  of  each  auimal,  as  giren  us  by 
LiniiBus.  *<  The  hone,  with  six  cutting  teeth  before, 
and  tingled  hoofed;  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  East  (but 
I  beUeve  rather  of  Africa) ;  a  generous,  proud,  and  strong 
uimal;  fit  eitlier  for  the  draught,  the  course,  or  the 
roid;  he  Is  delighted  with  woods;  he  takes  care  of  his 
hindtf  parts;  defends  himself  frum  the  flies  with  his  tail ; 
M^ratches  his  fellow ;  defends  his  young ;  calls  by  neigh- 
ing; sleeps  after  night-fall;  fights  by  kicking,  and  by 
bithig  also ;  rolls  oo  the  ground  when  he  sweats ;  eats 
the  grass  doaer  than  the  ox ;  distributes  the  seed  by 
difflgiog ;  wants  a  gall  bladder ;  never  vomits ;  the  foal 
^  produced  with  the  feet  stretched  out;  he  is  injured  by 
beihg  struck  oo  the  ear;  upon  the  stiffle ;  by  being  caught 
by  the  oose  in  barnacles;  by  having  his  teeth  rubbed  with 
tallow;  by  the  herb  padus ;  by  the  herb  phalandria ;  bjr 
the  cnicuHo;  by  the  conops.  His  diseases  are  different 
la  diftrait  eonntrSes.  A  consumption  of  the  ethmoid 
boies  of  the  nose,  called  the  glandert^  is  w\th  us  the 
■nost  infectious  and  fatal.  He  eats  hemlock  without  in- 
jury. The  mare  goes  with  foal  290  days.  The  pla- 
<^ta  is  not  fixed.  He  acquires  not  the  canine  teeth 
tOlthe  sfe  of  five  jftu'^^NcU  hy  OoidtmUk. 


enough,  if  we  examine  him  uitcniallyy  his 
structure  will  be  found  the  most  diflcrent  from 
that  of  man  of  all  other  quadrupeds  whatso- 
ever. As  tho  ape  approaches  us  the  nearest 
in  internal  conformation,  so  the  horse  is  the 
most  remote;  *  a  striking  proof  that  there  may 
be  oppositions  of  beauty,  and  that  all  grace  is 
not  to  be  referred  to  one  standard. 

To  have  an  idea  of  this  noble  animal  in  his 
native  simplicity,  we  are  not  to  look  for  him 
in  the  pastures  or  the  stables  to  which  he  has 
been  consigned  by  man;  but  in  those  wild  and 
extensive  plains  where  he  has  been  originally 
produced ;  where  he  ranges  without  control, 
and  riots  in  all  the  variety  of  luxurious  nature. 
In  this  state  of  happy  independence,  he  dis- 
dains the  assistance  of  man,  which  only  tends 
to  servitude.  In  those  boundless  tracts,  whe- 
ther of  Africa  or  New  Spain,  where  he  runs  at 
liberty,  he  seems  no  way  incommoded  with 
the  inconveniences  to  which  he  is  subject  in 
Europe.  The  continual  verdure  of  the  fields 
supplies  his  wants;  and  the  climate,  that 
never  knows  a  winter,  suits  his  constitution, 
which  naturally  seems  adapted  to  heat.  His 
enemies  of  the  forest  are  but  few,  for  none  but 
the  greater  kind  will  venture  to  attack  him: 
anyone  of  these  he  is  singly  able  to  overcome; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  content  to  find 
safety  in  society ;  for  the  wild  horses  of  those 
countries  always  herd  together. 

In  these  countries,  therefore,  the  horses  are 
often  seen  feeding  in  droves  of  five  or  six  hun- 
dred. As  they  do  not  carry  on  war  against 
any  other  race  of  animals,  they  are  satisfied 
to  remain  entirely  upon  the  defensive.  The 
pastures  on  which  they  live  satisfy  all  their 
appetites,  and  all  other  precautions  are  purely 
for  their  security,  in  case  of  a  surprise.  As 
they  are  never  attacked  but  at  a  disadvantage, 
whenever  they  sleep  in  the  forests,  they  have 
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ftlwajri  one  among  tbeir  number  lh»t  stands 
aa  centinel,  to  g\vt  notice  of  any  appfoach- 
ing  danger;  and  this  office  thejr  take  by  turns.* 
If  a  man  approaches  them  while  they  are  feed- 
ing by  day,  their  centinel  walks  up  boldly 
near  him,  aa  if  to  esaiuine  his  Btrenglh,  or  to 
intimidate  bim  from  proceeding  ;  but  as  the 
man  approaches  within  pistol-shot,  the  centinel 
then  thinks  it  high  time  to  alarm  his  fellows  ; 
thia  he  does  by  •  load  kind  of  snorting,  upon 
which  they  all  lake  the  signal.andfly  off  with 
(he  speed  of  the  wind  ;  their  faithful  centinel 
bringing  up  the  rear. ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  aay  from  what  country  the 
horse  came  originally.  It  should  seem  that 
the  colder  climates  do  not  agree  with  his  con- 
stitution ;  for  although  he  is  found  almost  in 
them  all,  yet  his  form  is  altered  there,  and  he 
is  found  at  once  diminutire  and  ill-shaped. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  the  ancienta  that 
there  were  wild  horses  once  in  Europe  ;  at 
present,  however,  they  are  totally  brought 
under  subjection  ;  and  even  those  which  are 
found  in  America  areof  a  Spanish  breed,  which 
Iwing  sent  thitherupon  its  first  discovery,  have 
since  become  wild,  and  have  spread  over  all 
the  south  of  that  vast  rontinent  almost  to  the 
straits  of  Magellan.  These,  in  general,  are  a 
small  breed,  of  about  fourteen  hands  high. 
They  have  thick  jaws  and  clumsy  joints  ;  their 
ears  and  neck  also  are  long  ;  they  are  easily 
tamed;  for  the  horse,  by  nature,  is  a  gentle 
cumplying  creature,  and  resists  rather  from 
fear  than  obstinacy.  They  are  caught  by  a. 
kind  of  nooae,  and  then  held  fast  by  the  legs, 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  where  they  are  left  for  two 
days  without  food  or  driiiL  By  that  time  they 
begin  to  grow  manageable;  and  in  some  weeks 
they  become  as  tame  as  if  they  had  never  been 
in  a  state  of  wildnesa.  If,  by  any  accident, 
they  aro  once  more  set  at  liberty,  they  never 
become  wild  again,  but  know  their  masters, 
and  come  to  their  call.  Some  of  the  buccan- 
iers  have  often  been  agreeably  surprised,  after 
a  long  absence,  to  see  their  faithful  horses 
once  more  present  themselves,  with  their 
usual  aaaiduity  ;  and  cume  up,  with  fond  sub- 
mission, to  receive  the  rein. 

These  American  horses,  however,  cannot 
properly  be   ranked  among  the  wild  raci 
since  they  were  originally  bred  from  such 
were  tame.     It  is  not  in  the  new,  but  the  old 
world,  that  we  are  to  look  for  this  animal, 
a  trae  state  of  nature  ;  in  the  extensive  deserts 
of  Africa,  in  Arabia,  and  those  wide-spread 
countries  that  separate  Tarlary  from  the  i 
aoutbern  nations.     Vast  droves  of  these 
mats  are  seen  wild  among  the  Tartars  ;  they 
are  of  a   small   breed,  eitremely   swift, 
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very  readily  evade  their  pursuer*.  A*  thev 
go  together,  they  will  n<it  admit  of  any  strange 
aciimals  amonir  them,  though  even  of  theii 
kind.  Whenever  the^  find  a  tame  boras 
attempting  to  associate  with  them,  they  in- 
stantly gather  round  liim,  and  soon  oblige  him 
to  seek  safety  by  flight  There  are  vast  num. 
hers  also  of  wild  horses  to  the  north  of  China, 
but  they  are  of  a  weak,  timid  breed,  small  ol 
stature,  and  useless  in  war. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  are  num- 
bers of  horses  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  small, 
vicious,   and    un  tame  able.     They   are    found 
Id  also  in  several  other  parts  of  Africa;  bui 
B  wretched  inhabitants  of  that  counby  either 
int  the  art  to  lame  them,  or  aeem   ignorant 
of  theirnses.      It  iscommon  with  the  negrtes. 
'ho  are  carried  over  from  thence  to  America, 
when  they  first  see  a  horse,  to  testify  both  ler- 
r  and  surprise.      These  poor  men   seem  not 
have  any  knowledge  of  such  a  creature ; 
id,  though  the  horse  is  probably  a  native  of 
eir  own  country,  they  have  let.  all  the  re>t 
of  mankind  enjoy  the  beneRt  of   his   services 
without  turning  them  to  any  advantage  at 
home.      In   some  parts   of   Africa,  therefore, 
where  the  horse  runs  wild,  the  nalivei  aeem 
to  consider  him  rather  in  the  light  of  a  dainty 
for  food,  than  a  useful  creature,  capable  of  as- 
sisting them  either  in  war  or  in  labour;  riding 
seems  a  refinement  that  the  natives  of  Angola 
or  CaiTraria  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  al* 
tend  to  ;  and  whenever  they  calcb  a  horse,  it 
is  only  with  an  intent  to  eat  bim. 

"~       "    "  'in  the  world,  where  Iht 


horse  runs  wild,  Arabia  produces  the  moii 
beautiful  breed,  the  most  generous,  swift,  and 
persevering.  They  are  (buod,  though  not  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  deserts  of  that  country: 
and  the  natives  use  every  stratagem  to  lake 
them.  Although  they  aro  active  and  besuli- 
ful,  yet  they  are  not  so  large  as  those  that  are 
bred  up  tame  ;  they  aro  of  a  brown  colour, 
their  mane  and  tail  very  short,  and  the  hair 
black  and  tufted."     Their  swiftness  is  incred- 
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ible ;  the  attempt  to  pursue  them  in  the  nsaal 
manner  of  the  chase,  with  dogs,  would  be  en. 
tirely  fruitless.  Such  is  the  rapidity  of  their 
flight,  that  the  J  are  instantly  out  of  view,  and 
the  dogs  themselves  give  up  the  vain  pursuit 
The  only  method,  £erefore,  of  taking  them 
is  by  traps  hidden  in  the  sand,  which  entang. 
ling  their  feet,  the  hunter  at  length  comes  up, 
and  either  kills  them,  or  carries  them  home 
alive.  If  the  horse  be  young,  he  is  considered 
among  the  Arabians  as  a  very  great  delicacy; 
and  they  feast  upon  him  while  any  part  is 
found  remaining  :  but  if,  from  his  shape  or 
vigour,  he  promises  to  be  serviceable  in  his 
more  noble  capacity,  they  take  the  usual 
methods  of  taming  him,  by  fatigue  and  hun. 
ger,  and  he  soon  becomes  a  useful  domestic 
animal. 

The  usual  manner  of  trying  their  swiftness 
is  by  hunting  the  ostrich :  the  horse  is  the  only 
animal  whose  speed  is  comparable  to  that  of 
this  creature,  which  is  found  in  the  sandy 
plains,  with  which  those  countries  abound. 
The  instant  the  ostrich  perceives  itself  aimed 
at,  it  makes  to  the  mountains,  while  the  horse- 
man pursues  with  all  the  swiftness  possible, 
and  endeavours  to  cut  off  its  retreat.  The 
cha%  then  continues  along  the  plain,  while  the 
ostrich  makes  use  of  both  legs  and  wings  to 
assist  its  motion.  However,  a  horse  of  the 
Orst  speed  is  able  to  outrun  it;  so  that  the 
poor  animal  is  then  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  art,  to  elude  the  hunter,  by  frequently  turn- 
ing: at  length,  finding  all  escape  hopeless,  it 
hides  its  head  wherever  it  can,  and  suffers  it- 
self tamely  to  be  taken.  If  the  horse,  in  a 
trial  of  this  kind,  shows  great  speed,  and  is 
not  readily  tired,  his  price  becomes  propor- 
tionably  great,  and  there  are  some  horses  valu- 
ed at  a  thousand  ducats. 

But  the  horses  thus  caught,  or  trained  in 
this  manner,  are  at  present  but  very  few  ;  the 
value  of  Arabian  horses  all  over  the  world, 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  thinned  the  deserts 
of  the  wild  breed  ;  and  there  are  very  few  to 
be  found  in  those  countries,  except  such  as  are 
tame.  The  Arabians,  as  we  are  told  by  his- 
torians,  first  began  the  management  of  horses 
in  the  time  of  Shaque  Ishmael.  Before  that, 
they  wandered  wild  along  the  face  of  the 
country  neglected  and  useless ;  but  the  na. 
tivei  then  first  began  to  tame  their  fierceness, 
and  to  improve  their  beauty ;  so  that  at  pre- 
sent they  possess  a  race  of  the  most  beautiful 
borsea  in  the  world,  with  which  they  drive  a 
trade,  and  furnish  the  stables  of  princes  at  im. 
wense  prices. 

There  is  scarcely  an  Arabian,  how  poor  so. 
ever,  but  is  provided  with  his  horse.^  They, 
in  general,  make  use  of  mares  in  their  ordi- 
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nary  excursions ;  experience  have  taught  them 
that  they  support  fatigue,  thirst,  and  hunger, 
better  than  Uie  horses  are  found  to  do.  They 
are  also  less  vicious,  of  a  gentler  nature,  and 
are  not  so  apt  to  neigh.  They  are  more  harm, 
less  also  among  themselves,  not  so  apt  to  kick 
or  hurt  each  ouier,  but  remain  whole  days  to- 
gether without  the  least  mischief.  The  Turks, 
on  the  contrary,  are  not  fond  of  mares ;  and 
the  Arabians  sell  them  such  horses  as  they  do 
not  choose  to  keep  for  stallions  at  home.  They 
preserve  the  pedigree  of  their  horses  with  great 
care,  and  for  several  ages  back.  They  know 
their  alliances,  and  all  their  genealogy  ;  they 
distinguish  the  races  by  different  names,  and 
divide  them  into  three  classes.  The  first  i& 
that  of  the  nobles,  the  ancient  breed,  and  un- 
adulterated on  either  side  ;  the  second  is  that 
of  the  horses  of  the  ancient  race,  but  adulter, 
ated  ;  and  the  third  is  that  of  the  common  and 
inferior  kind :  the  last  they  sell  at  a  low  price ; 
but  those  of  the  first  class,  and  even  of  the  se- 
cond, amongst  which  are  found  horses  of  equal 
value  to  the  former,  are  sold  extremely  dear. 
They  know,  by  long  experience,  the  race  of  a 
horse  bv  his  appearance;  they  can  tell  the 
name,  the  surname,  the  colour,  and  the  marks 
properly  belonging  to  each.  When  they  are 
not  possessed  of  stallions  of  the  noble  race 
themselves,  for  their  mares,  they  borrow  from 
their  neighbours,  paying  a  proper  price,  as 
with  us,  and  receive  a  written  attestation  of 
the  whole.  In  this  attestation  is  contained 
the  name  of  the  horse  and  the  mare,  and  their 
respective  genealogies.  When  the  mare  has 
produced  her  foal  new  witnesses  are  called, 
and  a  new  attestation  signed,  in  which  are 
described  the  marks  of  the  foal,  and  the  day 
noted  when  it  was  brought  forth.  These  at- 
testations increase  the  value  of  the  horse ;  and 
they  are  given  to  the  person  who  buys  him. 
The  most  ordinary  mare  of  this  race  sells  for 
dye  hundred  crowns  ;  there  are  many  that  sell 
for  a  thousand ;  and  some  of  the  very  finest 
kinds  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
As  the  Arabians  have  no  other  house  but  a 
tent  to  live  in,  this  also  serves  them  for  a 
stable ;  so  that  the  mare,  the  foal,  the  hus- 
band, the  wife,  and  the  children,  lie  all  toge- 
ther indiscriminately ;  the  little  children  are 
often  seen  upon  the  body  or  the  neck  of  the 
mare,  while  these  continue  inoffensive  and 
harmless,  permitting  them  thus  to  play  with 
and  caress  them  without  any  injury.  The 
Arabians  never  beat  their  horses:  they  treat 
them  gently;  they  speak  to  them,  and  seem 
to  hold  a  discourse ;  they  use  them  as  friends ; 
they  never  attempt  to  increase  their  speed  by 
I  the  whip,  nor  spur  them,  but  in  cases  of  ne. 
cessity.  However,  when  this  happens,  they 
set  off  with  amazing  swiftness;  they  leap 
over  obstacles  with  as  much  agility  as  a  buck  ; 
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and  if  the  rider  happens  to  fall,  they  are  so 
manageable  that  they  stand  still  in  the  midst 
of  their  most  rapid  career.  The  Arabian 
horses  are  of  a  middle  size,  easy  in  their  mo- 
tions,  and  rather  inclined  to  leanness  than  fat 
They  are  regularly  dressed  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  with  such  care  that  the 
smallest  roughness  is  not  left  upon  their  skins. 
They  wash  the  legs,  the  mane,  and  the  tail, 
which  they  never  cut ;  and  which  they  seldom 
comb,  lest  they  should  thin  the  hair.  They 
give  them  nothing  to  eat  during  the  day ; 
thev  only  give  them  to  drink  once  or  twice ; 
and  at  sun-set  they  hane  a  bag  to  their  heads 
in  which  there  is  about  half  a  bushel  of  clean 
barley.  They  continue  eating  the  whole 
night,  and  the  hyf  is  again  taken  away  the 
next  morning.  They  are  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture in  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the 
grass  is  pretty  high,  and  at  which  time  the 
mares  are  given  to  the  stallion.  When  the 
spring  is  past,  they  take  them  again  from  pas- 
ture,  and  they  get  neither  grass  nor  hay  du- 
ring the  rest  of  the  year ;  barley  is  their  only 
food,  except  now  and  then  a  little  straw.  The 
mane  of  the  foal  is  clipped  when  about  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  old,  in  order  to  make  it 
stronger  and  thicker.  They  begin  to  break 
them  at  two  years  old,  or  two  years  and  a 
half  at  farthest ;  they  never  saddle  nor  bridle 
them  till  at  that  age ;  and  then  they  are  al- 
ways kept  ready  saddled  at  the  door  of  the 
tent,  from  morning  till  sun-set,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  against  any  surprise.  They  at  pre- 
sent seem  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  their 
horses  are  to  the  country ;  there  is  a  law, 
therefore,  that  prohibits  the  exportation  of  the 
mares  ;  and  such  stallions  as  are  brought  into 
England  are  generally  purchased  on  the  eas- 
tern  shores  of  Africa,  and  come  round  to  us 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are  in  ge- 
neral less  m  stature  than  our  own,  being  not 
above  fourteen,  or  fourteen  hands  and  a  half 
high  :  their  motions  are  much  more  graceful 
and  swifter  than  of  our  own  horses ;  but  ne- 
vertheless,  their  speed  is  far  from  being  equal ; 
tliey  run  higher  from  the  ground  ;  their  stroke 
is  not  so -long  and  close  ;  and  they  are  far  in- 
ferior in  bottom.  Still,  however,  they  must 
be  considered  as  the  first  and  finest  breed  in 
the  world,  and  that  from  which  ail  others  have 
derived  their  principal  qualifications.  It  is 
even  probable  that  Arabia  is  the  original 
country  of  horses ;  since  there,  instead  of  cross- 
ing the  breed,  they  take  every  precaution  to 
keep  it  entire.  In  other  countries  they  must 
continually  change  the  races,  or  their  horses 
would  soon  degenerate ;  but  there  the  same 
blood  has  passed  down  tiirough  a  long  succes- 
sion, without  any  diminution  either  of  force 
or  beauty. 

The  race  of  Arabian  horses  has  spread  it- 


self into  Barbary  among  the  Moors,  and  has 
even  extended  across  thfit  extensive  continent 
to  the  western  shores  of  Africa.  Among  the 
negroes  of  Gambia  and  Senegal,  the  chiefe  of 
the  country  are  possessed  of  horses,  whidi, 
though  little,  are  very  beautiful,  and  extreme- 
ly manageable.  Instead  of  barley,  they  are 
fed  in  those  countries  with  maise  bruised  and 
reduced  into  meal,  and  mixed  up  with  milk 
when  they  design  to  fatten  them.  These  are 
considered  as  next  to  the  Arabian  horses,  both 
for  swifteiess  and  beauty ;  but  they  are  still 
rather  smaller  iJban  the  former.  The  Italians 
have  a  peculiar  sport,  in  which  horses  of  this 
breed  run  against  each  other.  They  have  no 
riders,  but  saddles  so  formed  as  to  flap  against 
the  horses'  sides  as  they  move,  and  thus  to 
spur  them  forward.*     They  are  set  to  run  in 

*  Horse-raciog  forms  one  of  the  principal  anuiseDeBts 
of  the  carnival  at  Rome.  The  commoo  people,  per- 
haps, do  not  take  so  much  delight  in  any  other  pastiiDe 
of  that  gay  season.  A  Roman  horse-race  is,  howerer,  a 
very  different  thing  from  an  English  one.  Iiutead  of  i 
contest  in  which  the  skUl  and  boldness  of  man  arc  ii 
much  to  be  admired  as  the  speed  and  rigour  of  the  ani- 
mal  he  rides,  the  Roman  coarse  presents  nothing  baS 
the  horse  which  runs  without  any  rider.  It  is  not,  bow- 
oTer,  left  entirely  to  iU  own  spirit  and  enmlation ;  if  it 
were,  the  sight  would  be  more  interesting,  as  sbowinf 
the  natural  character  of  the  animal;  but  it  Is  started  bjr 
noise,  and  goaded  on  by  contrivances  quite  as  artiliei&l 
as  the  whip  and  spur  of  our  jockeys. 

The  barberi.  (barbs— so  caUed,  perhaps,  because  the 
first  horses  thus  employed  were  of  the  Barhoiy  breed  j) 
when  brought  to  the  starting-post,  are  gaily  praamentod 
in  the  iroiit  of  the  head,  and  someUmes  down  the  ned^ 
with  plumes  of  peacock  and  other  feathers.  To  a  girth 
which  goes  round  the  body  of  each,  are  attached  sefertl 
loose  straps  which  bare  at  their  ends  small  bails  cf  leid 
from  which  issue  sharp  steel  pointa, — the  motion  is^ 
puled  to  these  straps  by  the  animals'  running  lueps  up 
a  continual  spurring  on  their  flanks  and  beUies.  Sheeu 
of  thin  tin,  stiff  paper  or  some  other  substance  thai  wUl 
make  a  rustling  or  rattling  noise  when  agitated,  are  also 
fastened  on  the  horses'  baclcs. 

The  hst  mentioned  articles  serve  to  startte  and  alaroi 
them,  as  if  tbe  prickly  leaden  balls  were  not  exciteneot 
enough.  The  rearing,  kicking,  pawing,  and  soortini 
they  make,  when  thus  equipped,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. This  is  seen,  in  a  very  striking  maimer,  when 
the  horses  are  just  about  to  start  in  the  nee.  A 
very  strong  rope,  secured  by  a  macfakie  on  ettb 
side,  is  drawn  acrtiss  the  street  of  the  Coiw,  and  up 
to  this  each  man  tries  to  bring  his  horse,  holding  it 
in,  with  all  his  might,  by  the  head.  The  Trasteverini, 
and  many  of  the  peiaantry  in  the  neighbem-hood  <rf 
Rome  are  remarkably  fine,  muscular  men;  and  as  they 
geoerally  go  to  work  with  their  arms  and  necks  bare, 
and  as  they  have  frequently  to  maintain  a  struggle  of 
downright  sti«ngth  with  their  excited  hoiees,  theactiia 
of  their  limbs  and  muscles,  and  other  circumstances,  oJ- 
fcr  a  useful  exhibition  to  the  sculptor  or  painter.  Th<wgh 
there  are  no  riders,  human  life  is  more  endange'*'  »d 
these  than  in  our  races.  Sometimes  tho  hoiee  ms^ 
his  groom,  and  breaki  away  beftwe  the  Corso  is  cleared 
of  people,  in  which  and  in  several  other  cases,  senuua 
accidents  are  almost  sure  to  happen. 

When  mattere  are  ready,  a  troop  of  drmgeons  set  oB 
from  the  other  end  of  the  Corso,  and  goat  foM  gallop  to- 
wards tbe  sUrting-post,  clearing  the  way:  thuse  »ldien 
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a  kiod  of  railed  walk,  about  a  mile  long,  out 
of  which  they  never  attempt  to  escape ;  but 
when  thej  once  set  forward,  they  never  stop, 
although  the  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is  covered  with  a  crowd  of  spectators,  which 
opens  and  gives  way  as  the  horses  approach. 
Our  horses  would  scarcely,  in  this  manner, 
(ace  a  crowd,  and  continue  their  speed  with- 
out a  rider,  through  the  midst  of  a  multitude ; 
and  indeed  it  is  a  little  surprising  how  in 
such  a  place  the  horses  find  their  own  way. 
However,  what  our  English  horses  may  want 
in  sagacity,  they  make  up  by  their  swiftness ; 
and  it  haa  been  found  upon  computation,  that 
their  speed  is  nearly  one-fourth  greater,  even 

then  reUre,  and  soon  after  an  officer  blows  a  truinpet 
from  a  balcony  erected  near  to  the  spot  whence  the  race 
» to  begin.  At  the  woanA  of  the  trumpet,  the  strong 
TOfe  stretched  acron  the  street  drops,  the  grooms  let  go 
their  hold,  and  off*  start  the  horses  like  arrows  from  a 
bow.  The  harder  they  run,  the  more  they  are  pricked. 
Some  of  them  have  been  koown  to  be  so  wise  as  to  sti^, 
when  the  motion  of  the  leaden  balls,  of  course,  would 
cease;  but  generally  they  run  on  at  mad  career,  and 
octamnaUy  show  emulation  and  spite,  by  catching  and 
bitiog  at  each  other. 

The  judge  of  the  race  is  no  lets  a  ptmnage  than  the 
GoTemor  of  Rome,  who  stands  at  a  window  in  the 
paUce  of  Venice,  at  which  building  is  the  goal  or  win- 
ning.po8t,  or,  as  the  Romans  call  it,  "la  ripresa  de'  bar- 
beri.'*  A  little  beyond  this  pafaice  the  street  is  shut  in 
with  a  screen  of  strong  canvas,  through  which  the  horses 
not  unfrequently  dash,  though  to  their  eyes  it  must  look 
tliQost  like  a  wall.  The  prise  given  to  the  master  of 
the  winning  horse  is  merely  an  ornamental  flag,  and  a 
piece  of  embroidered  stufll  During  the  first  six  days 
ef  the  carnival,  which  at  Rome  is  limited  to  eight  days, 
nutebes  of  mares,  barbs,  and  other  horses,  are  run  al- 
tenutely;  but  daring  tlie  two  last  days  these  different 
classes  of  animals  run  altogether,  and  thus  naturally  add 
to  the  riot,  danger,  and  confusion  of  the  exhibition. 
Some  of  the  barber!  brouglit  up  to  the  rope,  though 
■mall,  being  mostly  rather  under  than  over  fourteen 
hands,  are  clesD-legged,  well-ibrmed,  compact,  and 
^•irited  creatures,  giving  evidence  of  cood  blood;  but 
taking  the  Roman  racers  generally,  we  doubt,  were  they 
mounted,  whether  they  would  not  be  beaten  in  most  of 
mr  pony  races. 

Though  betting,  which  gives  such  a  perilous  interest 
to  our  raoe-course,  is  hy  no  means  common,  and  the 
prixe  contended  for  so  little  worth,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  eagemess  of  the  excitable  Italians  on  these  occa 
nons.  During  the  heat,  the  spectators  honour  with 
deafening  **  braTos  **  the  horse  that  runs  well,  and  hiss 
uid  hoot  with  almost  equal  noise  all  such  as  lag  behind. 

The  Maltese  have  another  iwy  curious  method  of 
hone-raciog.  The  horses  are  indeed  mounted,  but  they 
•re  not  furnished  with  saddle,  bridle,  or  any  things  of 
^  sort  •  the  riden  sit  on  the  bare  back,  and  have  no 
reins  or  any  thing  else  in  their  hands  except  a  small 
pointed  instrument,  not  unlike  a  cobbler's  awl,  with 
which  they  prick  on  their  steeds.  These  races  are  held 
on  a  grand  festival  in  the  month  of  June,  at  Citta  Vec- 
chia  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  horses  are 
generally  barbs,  imported  from  the  neighbouring  coast 
of  Africa,— small,  good  tempered,  and  certainly  not 
nvift.  To  these  duracteristics  of  the  animals  which 
judlitate  such  a  mode  of  equitation,  we  must  add  the 
important  circumstance,  that  where  the  run  or  the  great 
cdbrt  is  made,  they  go  up  hlU. — Penny  Magazine, 
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carrying  a  lider,  than  that  of  the   swiftest 
Barb  without  one. 

The  Arabian  breed  has  been  diflused  into 
Egypt  as  well  as  Barbary,  and  into  Persia 
also;  where,  as  we  are  told  by  Marcus  Paul- 
us,  there  are  studs  of  ten  thousand  white 
mares  all  together  rery  fleet,  and  with  the 
hoof  so  hard  that  shoeing  is  unnecessary. ' 
In  these  countries,  they  in  general  gire  their 
horses  the  same  treatment  that  they  give  in 
Arabia,  except  that  they  litter  them  upon  a 
bed  of  their  own  dung,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
then  reduced  to  powder.  When  this,  which 
is  spread  under  the  horse  about  five  inches 
thick,  is  moistened,  they  dry  it  again,  and 
spread  it  as  before.  The  horses  of  these 
countries  a  good  deal  resemble  each  other. 
They  are  usually  of  a  slender  make;  their 
leg  fine,  bony,  and  far  apart;  a  thin  mane;  a 
tine  crest;  a  beautiful  head;  the  ear  small  and 
well  pointed;  the  shoulder  thin;  the  side 
rounded,  without  any  unsightly  prominence; 
the  croup  is  a  little  of  the  longest,  and  the 
tail  is  generally  set  high.  The  race  of  horses, 
however,  is  much  degenerated  in  Numidia; 
the  natives  having  been  discouraged  from  keep- 
ing the  breed  up  by  the  Turks,  who  seizo 
upon  all  the  good  horses,  without  paying  the 
owners  the  smallest  gratuity  for  their  care  in 
bringing  them  up.  The  Tingitanians  and 
Egyptians  have  now,  therefore,  the  fame  of 
rearing  the  finest  horses,  both  for  size  and 
beauty.'      The  smallest  of   these   last  are 

>  **  A  variety  of  horws,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  *'are 
produced  in  Persia.  The  inhahitonte  of  the  districU 
which  border  on  the  Gulf,  still  preserve  pure  those  races 
of  animals,  which  their  ancestors  brought  from  the  op- 
posite shore  of  Arabia.  In  Pars  and  Irak,  they  have  a 
mixed  breed  from  the  Arabian,  which,  though  stronger, 
is  still  a  small  horse,  compared  with  either  the  Toorko- 
man  or  Khorassan  breed,  which  are  most  prized  by  the 
soldiers  of  Persia.  Both  these  latter  races  have  also  a 
great  proportion  of  Arabian  blood.  The  price  of  horses 
in  Persia  varies  extremely.  The  common  horse  is  al« 
ways  to  be  purchased  for  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds ; 
fine  horses,  particularly  of  the  Toorkoman  or  Khorassan 
breed,  are,  in  general,  very  dear;  a  hundred  pounds  is 
a  common  price,  and  sometimes  a  much  larger  sum  is 
paid.  They  are  often  valued  more  firom  their  breed 
than  their  appeannce." 

s  I  have  seen  vicious  horses  in  Egypt  cured  of  the 
habit  of  biting,  by  presenting  to  them,  while  in  the  art 
of  doing  so,  a  leg  of  mutton  just  taken  from  the  fire  :  the 
pain  which  a  horse  feels  in  biting  through  the  hot  meat, 
causes  it,  after  a  few  lessons,  to  abandon  the  vicious 
habit. 

The  Bedouins  never  allow  a  horse,  at  the  moment  of 
his  birth,  to  fall  upon  the  ground:  they  receive  it  in 
their  arms,  and  so  cherish  it  for  several  hours,  occupied 
in  washing  and  stretching  its  tender  limbs,  and  caress- 
ing it  as  they  would  a  baby.  After  this  they  place  it  on 
the  ground,  and  watch  its  feeble  steps  with  particular 
attention,  prognosticating  from  that  time  the  excellen- 
cies or  defects  of  their  ftitnre  companion. — BurekhartU*e 
TraveU, 

Arabian  horses  never  tie  down  night  nor  day;  tliey 
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asually  sixteen  hands  high;  and  all  of  them 
shaped,  as  they  express  it,  with  the  elegance 
of  an  antelope. 

Next  to  the  Barb,  travellers  generally  rank 
the  Spanish  genette.  These  horses,  like  the 
former,  are  uttle,  but  extremely  swift  and 
beautifaL  The  head  is  something  of  the 
largest;  the  mane  thick:  the  ears  long,  bnt 
well  pointed:  the  eyes  filled  with  fire;  the 
shoulder  thickish,  and  the  breast  full  and 
large.  The  croup  round  and  large;  the  legs 
beautiful,  and  without  hair;  the  pastern  a 
little  of  the  longest,  as  in  the  Barb,  and  the 
hoof  rather  too  high.  Nevertheless,  they 
move  with  great  ease,  and  carry  themselves 
extremely  well.  Their  most  usual  colour  is 
black,  or  a  dark  bay.  They  seldom  or  never 
have  white  legs,  or  white  snip.  The  Spaniards, 
who  have  a  groundless  aversion  to  these  marks, 
never  breed  from  such  as  have  them.  They 
are  all  branded  on  the  buttock  with  the  own. 
er's  name;  and  those  of  the  province  of  An. 
dalusia  pass  for  the  best  These  are  said  to 
possess  courage,  obedience,  grace,  and  spirit, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  even  the  Barb;  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  been  preferred  as 
war-horses  to  those  of  any  other  country. ' 

The  Italian  horses  were  once  more  beauti- 
ful than  they  are  at  present,  for  they  have 
greatly  neglected  the  breed.  Nevermeless, 
there  are  still  found  some  beautiful  horses 
among  them,  particularly  among  the  Nea- 
politans, who  chiefly  use  them  for  the  draught 
In  general,  they  have  large  heads  and  thick 
necks.  They  are  also  restive,  and  conse- 
quently unmanageable.  These  faults,  how- 
are  ilwajrs  kept  stoiiding,  and  even  after  a  long  journey 
are  only  suffered  to  give  a  tumble  or  two  on  the  sand, 
and  then  made  to  rise.  This  custom  prevails  all  over 
Egypt.  A  real  Arab  steed  is  worth  from  three  to  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  mares  only  are  prised,  and  these 
must  neither  bite  nor  kick,  or  they  are  deemed  vicious ; 
indeed,  they  are  so  free  from  vice,  that  it  is  common  to 
see  the  Bedouin  children  playing  under  their  bellies. 
When  an  Arab  sells  his  mare,  he  rarely  sells  all  his 
property  in  her;  he  disposes  of  what  he  calls  a  third  or 
fourth,  which  is  merely  a  reservation  of  the  second  or 
third  foal  for  himself  or  his  family.  Their  genealogy 
must  be  proved  at  Mecca,  for  one  race  only  is  valued, 
which  is  that  of  the  Prophet's  favourite  mare.  Maho- 
met, it  is  said,  prized  this  animal  for  refusing  to  drink 
after  a  kmg  journey  in  the  desert,  when  he  called  his 
stud  from  the  well,  and  this  mara  was  the  only  one  to 
leave  the  water.  It  is  so  difficult  to  get  a  thorough-bred 
Arab  mare  to  send  out  of  the  country,  that  I  doubt  if 
any  ever  go  to  England. — MaddenU  TravtU, 

1  Spain  was  early  celebrated  for  a  breed  of  fine  horses. 
These  took  their  rise  in  the  Moorish  horse,  or  Barb,  at 
the  time  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  was  under 
the  subjection  d  the  Moors.  When  the  Roman  empire 
was  at  its  height,  the  horses  of  Caipe  were  in  higher 
repute  than  any  other  European  breed.  Calpe,  the  mo- 
dern Gibraltar,  is  situated  at  nearly  the  south-west  ez> 
tremity  of  Spain;  consequentiv,  nearly  opposite  to  Aby- 
la^  on  the  Barbary  coast,  and  from  thence  they  received 
their  horses;  hence  the  origin  of  the  genettes. 


ever,  are  recompensed  by  the  largeness  7f 
their  size,  by  their  spirit,  and  the  beanty  of 
their  motion.  They  are  excellent  for  sIkiw, 
and  have  a  peculiar  aptitude  to  pnnce. 

The  Danish  horses  are  of  sach  an  excellent 
size,  and  so  strong  a  make,  that  they  are  pre- 
ferred  to  all  others  for  the  draught  There 
are  some  of  them  perfectly  well  shaped ;  bat 
this  is  but  seldom  seen,  for  in  general  they 
are  found  to  have  a  thick  neck,  heavy  shoal, 
ders,  long  and  hollow  back,  and  a  narrow 
croup :  however,  they  all  move  well,  and  are 
found  excellent  both  for  parade  and  war. 
They  are  of  all  colours,  and  often  of  whimsi- 
cal  ones,  some  being  streaked  like  the  tiger, 
or  mottled  like  the  leopard. 

The  German  horses  are  originally  from 
Arabian  and  Barbary  stocks:  never&elea, 
they  appear  to  be  small  and  ilUshaped  :  it  n 
said  also,  diat  thev  are  weak  and  washy,  with 
tender  hoofs.  '  The  Hungarian  horses,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  excellent  for  the  draught,  as 
well  as  the  saddle.  The  hussars,  who  use 
them  in  war,  usually  slit  their  nostrils;  which 
is  done,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent  their  neigh- 
ing, but,  perhaps,  without  any  real  founds- 
tion. 

The  Dutch  breed  is  good  for  the  draught, 
and  is  generally  used  for  that  purpose  o\'cr 
Europe  :  the  best  come  from  the  province  of 
Friezland.  The  Flanders'  horses  are  much 
inferior  to  the  former;  they  have  most  com- 
monly large  heads,  flat  feet,  and  swollen  legs; 
which  are  an  essential  blemish  in  horses  of 
this  kind. 

The  French  horses  are  of  various  kinds; 
but  they  have  few  that  are  good-  The  best 
horses  of  that  country  come  from  Limosin ; 
they  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Barb, 
and,  like  them,  they  are  excellent  for  the 
chase  ;  but  they  are  slow  in  coming  to  per- 
fection; they  are  to  be  carefully  treated  while 
young,  and  must  not  be  backed  till  they  are 
eight  years  old.  Normandy  furnishes  the 
next  best ;  which,  though  not  so  good  for  the 
chase,  are  yet  better  for  war.  In  general, 
the  French  horses  have  the  fault  of  being 
heavy-shouldered,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
fault  of  the  Barb,  which  is  too  thin  in  the 
shoulder,  and  is  consequently  apt  to  be  shoul- 
der-slipt* 

•  The  German  horses  are  generally  large,  heavy,  wd 
slow.  The  Hungarian  may  be  an  exception,  bcin^ 
lighter  and  speedier. 

»  France  contains  various  breeds  of  horses;  and  »•- 
though  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  improving  the 
diflerent  races,  the  experiment  has  not  been  attended 
with  full  success.  The  Emperor  Napdeoo  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  his  horses  might  cope  with  tho«  oi 
England,  and  used  every  means  to  procure  some  of  ov 
best  blood  ones,  as  well  as  Arabians.  Of  late  yean, 
many  steeds  of  racing  blood  have  been  sold  to  the  French, 
and  some  of  the  nobility  have  hired  penoiu  irom  Eo^- 
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Having  mentioned  the  hones  most  usually 
known  in  Europe,  we  pass  on  to  those  of  more 
distant  countries,  of  whose  horses  we  can  only 
judge  hy  report  We  mentioned  the  wild 
horses  of  America.  Such  as  are  tame,  if  we 
may  credit  the  latest  reports,'  are  admirable.' 
Great  numbers  of  these  are  bred  up  to  the 
chase,  and  are  chiefly  kept  for  this  pnipose, 
particularly  at  Quito.  The  hunters,  as  iFlloa 
informs  us,  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  one 
part  on  foot,  the  other  on  horseback :  the 
business  of  the  footmen  is  to  rouse  the  deer ; 
and  that  of  the  horsemen,  to  hunt  it  down. 
They  all,  at  break  of  day,  repair  to  the  place 
appointedt  which  is  generally  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  with  every  man  his  greyhound.  The 
horsemen  place  themselves  on  the  highest 
peaks;  whilst  those  on  foot  range  the  preci- 
pices, making  a  hideous  noise,  in  order  to  start 
the  deer.  Thus  the  company  extend  them- 
selves three  or  four  leagues,  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  their  numbers.*  On  starting  any  game , 
the  horse  which  first  perceives  it  sets  ofi',  and 
the  rider,  being  unable  to  guide  or  stop  him, 
pursues  the  chase,  sometimes  down  such  a 
steep  slope,  that  a  man  on  foot,  with  the  great- 
est care,  could  hardly  keep  his  legs ;  from 
thence  he  flies  up  a  dangerous  ascent,  or  along 
the  side  of  a  mountain  ;  so  that  a  person  not 
used  to  this  exercise  would  think  it  much  safer 
to  throw  himself  out  of  the  saddle,  than  com- 
mit his  life  to  the  precipitate  ardour  of  his 
horse.  The  other  horses  which  join  in  the 
chase  do  not  wait  for  the  riders  to  animate 
them  ;  they  set  forward   immediately  upon 

land  teqnainted  with  breeding;  but  all  their  efibrts  to 
produce  bones  equal  to  oun  for  beauty,  fleetnese,  and 
ttiBDgtb,  hare  prored  abortire.  There  are  various  ex- 
f client  and  lerriceable  breeds  In  different  proTinces ; 
those  of  Normandy  have  long  been  celebrated  as  carriage 
and  troop  horses.  During  the  late  war,  this  province 
was  a  great  nursery  for  the  cavalry.  The  Norman 
horses  are  tall  and  strong  boned;  with  considerable 
ipirit,  and  at  the  same  time  docile  in  their  habits. 
After  the  Norman  conquest,  William  being  sensible  of 
the  saperiority  of  this  breed,  imported  many  of  them  in- 
to England,  aiid  by  crossing  them  with  our  native  breeds, 
produced  good  troop  horses  and  roadsters.  The  best 
iiackneys  in  France  are  bred  in  Limousin;  they  are 
closely  allied  to  the  Spanish  breed,  and  have  in  all  pro- 
hahility  sprung  from  them.  They  are  also,  from  their 
^irit,  well  calculated  for  hunters,  in  which  capacity 
thej  acquit  themselves  better  than  any  others  of  the 
French  stock. 

1  Ulloa's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 

*  The  English  horse,  with  a  good  deal  of  blood,  pre- 
vails in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  is  found,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  In  all  the  States. 

'The  tribes  in  South  America,  who  had  learn- 
ed to  use  hflfws,  were  never  in  want  of  those  ani- 
nals.  At  one  time,  an  extent  of  <^n  pasture  equal  to 
the  whole  area  of  Great  Britain,  was  full  of  wild  cattle 
of  all  kinds,  and  hones  herded  together  in  thousands 
and  ten  thousands.  Falkner,  the  English  Jesuit,  upon 
me  of  his  missionary  joumejs,  was  surrounded  by  them 
during  a  fortnight ;  thicic  tro<^s  sometimes  passed  by 


seeing  another  at  full  speed  ;  and  it  becomes 
prudence  in  the  rider  to  give  them  their  way, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  let  them  feel  the  spur, 
to  carry  him  over  the  precipices.  These 
horses  are  backed  and  exercised  to  this  me- 
thod of  hunting  ;  and  their  usual  pace  is  trot- 
ting. 

There  are  said  to  be  very  good  horses  in 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Those  of 
Crete  were  in  great  reputation  among  the 
ancients  for  their  swiftness  and  force  ;  how- 
ever, at  present  thev  are  but  little  used,  even 
in  the  country  itself,  because  of  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  ground,  which  is  there  very  rocky 
and  mountainous.  The  original  horses  of 
Morocco  are  much  smaller  than  the  Arabian 
breed ;  howerer,  they  are  very  swift  and  vig- 
orous. In  Turkey  there  are  to  be  found  horses 
of  almost  all  races  :  Arabian,  Tartars,  Hun. 
garians,  and  those  natural  to  the  place.  The 
latter  are  very  beautiful  and  elegant;  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  fire,  swiftness,  and  man- 
agement ;  but  they  are  not  able  to  support 
fatigue:  they  eat  little  ;  they  are  easily  heated; 
and  they  have  skins  so  sensible,  that  they  can 
scarcely  bear  the  rubbing  of  the  stirrup.  The 
Persian  horses  are,  in  general,  the  most  beau, 
tiful  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  East  The 
pastures  in  the  plains  of  Media,  Persepolis, 
Ardebil,  and  Derbent,  are  excellent  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  them  ;  and  there  were  bred 
in  those  places  vast  numbers,  by  order  of  the 
government  of  Persia,  while  that  country  was 
under  any  government  Pietro  della  Valie 
prefers  the  horses  of  Persia  to  those  of  Italy ; 

him  in  full  speed  for  two  or  three  hours  together,  and  it 
was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  and  the  Indians  in  his 
company  preserved  themselves  from  being  run  over  and 
trampled  to  death.  They  are  easily  captured.  A  piece 
of  ground  is  burnt ;  when  the  new  grass  springs  up,  they 
are  attracted  to  it  by  the  richness  of  the  pasture,  and 
the  hunters  are  ready  to  drive  them  into  a  decoy.  The 
wild  horses  will  surround  the  tame  ones,  caress  them, 
and  lead  them  away,  as  if  they  were  acting  rationally, 
and  delighted  in  bringing  them  to  the  liberty  whidi 
they  themselves  eigoyed  ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  tamo 
hones,  if  they  have  associated  a  little  while  with  their 
free  fellow-creatures,  rebel  fiercely  afterwards  against 
the  bit  and  the  saddle.  Great  numbers  perish  miserably 
in  their  wild  state,  and  It  is  said  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  colts  never  grow  up.  The  ily  attacks  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  foaled,  so  that  thousands  are  devoured 
by  maggots  :  the  Jaguars  take  a  large  share,  and  many 
are  trodden  to  death  by  the  horses  in  their  drove.  Great 
numbers  die  during  seasons  of  drought  :  they  rush  at 
such  times  into  the  lakes  and  marshes,  where  many 
plunge  into  the  mud  and  are  lost,  and  others  are  tram- 
pled down  by  those  who  from  behind  press  on  with  the 
same  painful  and  raging  impulse.  Azara,  more  than 
once,  saw  the  carcasses  of  many  thousands  which  had 
thus  been  destroyed ;  and  their  skeletons  are  found  on 
the  edge  of  empty  lakes,  and  in  the  dry  channels  of  the 
rivers.  They  are  of  so  little  value  that  very  many  are  kill- 
ed merely  for  their  fat,  which  is  used  In  preparing  deer 
skin,  and  the  people  go  no  where  on  fooU^Softihey't 
Hittoryqf  Bra%i(, 
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and  informs  as,  that  they  are  in  general  of  a 
middle  size ;  and  although  some  are  found  even 
of  the  smallest  stature,  yet  that  does  not  im- 
pair their  beauty  or  their  strength;  yet,  in  some 
places,  they  are  found  of  a  very  good  size,  and 
as  large  as  the  English  saddle-horses  are  gen- 
erally found  to  be :  they  have  all  a  thin  head, 
a  fine  crest,  a  narrow  breast,  small  ears  well 
placed,  the  legs  fine,  the  hoof  hard,  and  the 
croup  beautiful;  they  are  docile,  spirited,  nim- 
ble,  hardy,  courageous,  and  capable  of  support- 
ing very  great  fatigue;  they  run  very  swiftly, 
without  being  easily  fatigued  ;  they  are  strong, 
and  easily  nourished,  being  only  supplied  with 
barley  and  chopped  straw;  they  are  put  to  grass 
only  for  six  weeks  in  the  spring  ;  they  have  al- 
ways the  tail  at  full  length,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  geldings  among  the  number ;  they 
are  defended  from  the  air,  as  in  England,  by 
body-clothes:  they  attend  them  with  the  most 
punctual  exactness;  and  they  are  rid  generally 
in  a  8na£9e,  without  spurs.  Great  numbers 
of  these  are  every  year  transported  into  Tur- 
key, but  chiefly  into  the  East  Indies  :  how- 
ever, after  all,  travellers  agree  that  they  are 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  Arabian  horses, 
either  for  courage,  force,  or  beauty  ;  and  that 
the  latter  are  eagerly  sought,  even  in  Persia. 
The  horses  of  India  are  of  a  very  indifferent 
kind,  being  weak  and  washy.*  Those  which 
are  used  by  the  grandees  of  the  country  come 
from  Persia  and  Arabia ;  they  are  fed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  hay  during  the  day ;  and  at 
night  they  have  boiled  peas,  mixed  with  su- 
gar and  butter,  instead  of  oats  or  barley  :  this 
nourishment  supports  them,  and  gives  them 
strength  ;  otherwise  they  would  soon  sink  and 
degenerate.  Those  naturally  belonging  to 
the  country,  are  very  small  and  vicious.  Some 
are  so  very  little,  that  Tavemor  reports,  that 
the  young  Mogul  prince,  at  the  af  e  of  seven 
or  eight,  rode  one  of  those  little  horses,  that 
was  not  much  larger  than  a  greyhound :  and  it 
is  not  long  since  one  of  these  was  brought  over 
into  this  country  as  a  present  to  our  Queen, 
that  measures  no  more  than  nine  hands  high  : 
and  is  not  much  larirer  than  a  common  mas- 
tin.  It  would  seem,  that  climates  excessive- 
ly hot  are  unfavourable  to  this  animal.  In 
this  manner,  the  horses  of  the  Gold- Coast,  and 

*  The  climate  o(  India  does  not  aeem  favourable  to 
the  horse.  The  breeds  which  may  be  termed  native,  or 
such  as  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  are 
weak  and  degenerate.  It  Is  found  necessary,  in  order 
to  lieep  up  a  good  stock,  to  have  horses  introduced  from 
foreign  countries.  The  breed  called  the  Tamee  is,  per- 
haps, of  the  older  kind ;  they  are  of  a  slight  make,  with 
long  hollow  backs,  their  limbs  placed  ill  below  them,  and 
are  weak,  spiritless  animals,  while  they  are  extremely 
irritable  and  stubborn.  The  only  redeeming  quality  is 
the  easiness  of  their  paces,  which,  in  a  country  where 
the  heat  Is  oppressive,  is  matter  of  no  small  considera- 
tion. 


of  Guinea,  are  extremely  little,  but  very  ma. 
nageable,  It  is  a  common  exercise  widi  the 
erandees  of  that  country,  who  are  excellent 
horsemen,  to  dart  out  their  lances  before  them 
upon  full  gallop,  and  to  catch  them  again  he> 
fore  they  come  to  the  ground.  They  have  a 
sport  also  on  horseback  that  requires  great  dex- 
terity in  the  rider,  and  a  great  share  of  acti- 
vity  in  the  horse  :  they  strike  off  a  ball,  tritb 
a  battledore,  while  they  are  upon  a  full  gal- 
lop,  and  punuing  it,  strike  it  again  before  it 
comes  to  the  ground  ;  and  this  they  continue 
for  a  mile  together,  striking  sometimes  to  the 
right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left,  with  amazing 
speed  and  agility. 

The  horses  of  China  are  as  indiffnent  as 
those  of  India:  they  are  weak,  little,  ill- 
shaped,  and  cowardly.  Those  of  Corea  aiv 
not  above  three  feet  high  ;  almost  all  the  breed 
there  are  made  geldings,  and  are  so  timorous, 
that  they  can  be  rendered  no  way  serviceable 
in  war;  so  that  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Tar- 
tar horses  were  properly  the  conquerors  of 
China.  These,  indeed,  are  very  serviceable 
in  war,  and  although  but  of  a  middle  size, 
yet  they  are  surprisingly  patient,  vigoroos, 
swift,  and  bold;  their  hoofs  are  extremely 
hard,  though  rather  too  narrow ;  their  headi 
are  fine,  but  rather  too  little  ;  the  neck  is  long 
and  stiff ;  the  legs  of  the  longest ;  and  yet, 
with  all  these  faults,  they  are  found  to  be  an 
excellent  breed.  The  Tartars  live  with  their 
horses  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  ai 
the  Arabians  do  ;  they  begin  to  back  them  a* 
the  age  of  seven  or  eight  months,  placing  their 
children  upon  them,  who  manage  them  even 
at  that  early  age.  By  these  means  they  break 
them  b)r  little  and  little,  till  at  last,  about  the 
age  of  six  or  seven  years,  they  are  capable  of 
enduring  amazing  hardships.  Thus  thev 
have  been  known  to  march  two  or  three  days 
without  once  stopping ;  to  continue  five  or 
six,  without  eating  any  thing  except  a  hand- 
ful of  grass  at  every  eiffht  hours ;  and,  be- 
sides, to  remain  without  drinking  for  four  and 
twenty  hours.  These  horses,  which  are  so  vi- 
gorous in  their  own  country,  lose  all  their 
strength  when  they  are  brought  into  China 
or  the  Indies ;  but  they  thrive  pretty  well  in 
Persia  and  Turkey.  The  race  of  bttle  Tar- 
tars towards  the  north  have  also  a  breed  of 
little  horses,  which  they  set  such  a  value  upon, 
that  it  is  forbidden  to  sell  them  to  strangers: 
these  horses  have  the  Vjery  same  Qualities  with 
those  of  the  larger  kind ;  which  tney  probably 
derive  from  a  similar  treatment  There  arc 
also  very  fine  horses  in  Circassia  and  Min- 
grelia.  There  are  some  greatly  esteemed  in 
the  Ukraine,  in  Walachia,  Poland » and  Swe- 
den ;  but  we  have  no  particular  accounts  of 
their  excellencies  or  defects. 

If  we  consult  the  ancients  on  the  nature 
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end  qaalities  of  the  horses  of  different  coan- 
Iries,  we  learn  that  the  Grecian  horses^  and 
pvticalarly  those  of  Theaaal^y  had  the  repu- 
Ution  of  being  excellent  for  war ;  that  those 
of  Achaia  were  the  largest  that  were  known  ; 
that  the  roost  beautiful  came  from  Egypt, 
which  bred  great  numbers  ;  that  the  horses  of 
Ethiopia  were  not  in  esteem,  from  the  heat  of 
the  country ;  that  Arabia  and  Africa  furnished 
very  beautiful  horses,  and  very  fit  for  the 
course;  that  those  of  Italy,  and  particularly 
of  Apulia,  were  very  good ;  that  in  Sicily, 
Cappadocia,  Syria,  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Persia,  there  were  excellent  horses,  equally 
esteemed  for  their  speed  and  vigour ;  that 
those  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  though  small, 
were  spirited  and  courageous ;  that  those  of 
Spain  resembled  the  Parthian  horses,  in  be- 
ing very  well  adapted  for  war ;  that  in  Wal- 
achia  and  Transylvania,  there  were  horses 
with  bushy  tails,  and  manes  hanging  down  to 
the  ground,  which,  nevertheless,  were  ex- 
tremely swift  and  active;  that  the  Danish 
horses  were  good  leapers  ;  those  of  Scandina^- 
via,  though  little,  were  well  shaped,  and  pos- 
sessed  of  great  agility  ;  that  the  Flanders' 
breed  was  strong  ;  that  the  Gaulish  horses 
were  good  for  carrying  burdens ;  that  Ger. 
man  breeds  were  so  bad,  so  diminutive,  and 
ili-sfaaped,  that  no  use  coiUd  be  made  of  them  ; 
that  the  Swiss  and  Hungarian  horses  were 
good ;  and,  lastly,  that  those  of  India  were 
veiy  diminutive  and  feeble. 

Such  are  the  different  accounts  we  have  of 
the  various  races  of  horses  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  world.  I  have  hitherto  omitted  making 
mention  of  one  particular  breed  more  excel- 
lent than  any  that  either  the  ancients  or  mo. 
denis  have  produced  ;  and  that  is  our  own. 
It  is  not  without  great  assiduity  and  unceas- 
ing application,  that  the  English  horses  are 
now  become  superior  to  those  of  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  for  size,  strength,  swiftness,  and 
b^uty.  It  was  not  without  great  attention, 
and  repeated  trials  of  all  the  best  horses  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  that  we  have  been 
thos  successful  in  improving  the  breed  of  this 
ftnitnal;  so  that  the  £ngli&  horses  are  now 
capable  of  performing  what  no  others  ever 
could  attain  to.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of 
the  several  kinds,  by  the  happy  difference  of 
oar  sials,  and  by  our  superior  skill  in  manage- 
»nent,  we  have  brought  this  animal  to  its  high- 
est perfection.  An  English  horse,  therefore, 
is  now  known  to  excel  the  Arabian  in  size 
and  swiftness,  to  be  more  durable  than  the 
Barb,  and  more  hardy  than  the  Persian.  An 
ordinary  racer  is  known  to  go  at  the  rate  of  a 
niile  in  two  minutes:  and  we  had  one  instance, 
in  tfie  admirable  Childers,  of  still  greater  ra- 
pidity. He  has  been  frequently  known  to 
nw«  above  eighty.two  feet  and  a  half  a  in 


.  second,  or  almoet  a  mile  in  a  minute ;  he  has 
also  run  round  the  course  of  Newmarket, 
which  is  very  little  less  than  four  miles,  in 
six  minutes  and  forty  seconds.  But  what  is 
surprising,  few  horses  have  been  since  found 
that  ever  could  equal  him ;  and  those  of  his 
breed  have  been  remarkably  deficient^ 

However  this  be,  no  horses  can  any  way 
equal  our  own,  either  in  point  of  swiftness  or 
strength;  and  these  are  the  qualifications  our 
horsemen  seem  chiefly  to  value.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  French,  or  other  foreigners, 
describe  our  breed,  they  all  mention,  ob  a 
fault,  the  awkward  and  ungainly  motion  of 
our  horses ;  they  allow  them  to  be  very  good, 
indeed^  but  they  will  not  grant  them  an  easy 
or  an  elegant  carriage.'  nut  these  writers  do 
not  consider  that  this  seeming  want  of  grace 
is  entirely  the  result  of  our  manner  of  break- 
ing them*  We  consult  only  speed  and  des- 
patch in  this  animal's  motions :  the  French 
and  other  nations  are  more  anxious  for  parade 
and  spirit  For  this  reason,  we  always  throw 
our  horses  forward,  while  they  put  them  upon 
their  haunches:  we  give  them  an  easy  swift 
gait  of  going,  that  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground;  they,  on  the  contrary,  throw  them 
back,  giving  them  a  more  showy  appearance 
indeed,  but  one  infinitely  less  useful.  The 
fault  of  our  manner  of  breaking  is,  that  the 
hone  is  sometimes  apt  to  fall  forward :  the 
French  managed-horse  never  falls  before,  but 

'  This  hone  was  well  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Flying,  or  Devonshire,  Childers..  He  was  the  property 
of  the  Duke  of  Deyonshire,  and  allowed  by  sportsmen 
to  be  the  fleetest  horse  that  ever  was  bred  in  the  world. 
He  started  repeatedly  at  Newmarket  against  the  best 
horses  of  his  time,  and  was  never  beaten.  He  won  in 
different  priaes,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £80,000,  and 
was  afterwards  reserved  for  breeding.  The  sire  of 
Childers  was  an  Arabian,  sent  by  a  gentleman  as  a  pre- 
sent to  his  briber  in  England.  Childers  was  somewhat 
more  than  fifteen  hands  in  height.  He  was  foaled  in 
1716,  and  was  the  property  of  Leonard  Childers,  Esq. 
of  Carr  House,  near  Doncaster,  and  sold  when  young  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  is  said  that  Childers  was 
first  used  as  a  hunter,  where  he  evinced  high  qualities, 
and  was  noted  for  being  rery  headstrong,  as  well  as 
vicious.  He  had  not  however  any  restiveness.  It  Is 
supposed  his  racing  career  commenced  at  five  or  six, 
and  he  beat  all  competitors  at  whatever  distance.  He 
was  never  tried  at  running  a  single  mile,  but  his  speed 
must  have  been  almost  a  mile  in  a  minute.  He  ran 
over  the  Beacon  course,  which  is  four  miles,  one  furlong, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  yards,  in  seven  min- 
utes and  thirty  seconds ;  covering  at  every  bound  a  space 
of  about  twenty-five  yards.  On  one  occasion,  he  made 
a  spring  or  leap,  with  his  rider  on  his  back,  on  level 
ground,  of  twenty*five  feet.  Childers  died  in  the  Duke 
oi  Devonshire's  stud  in  1741,  aged  twenty-six  years. 
There  were  various  other  coursers  of  the  same  name 
nearly  cotemporary  with  this  prince  of  hones.  Bleeding 
Childers,  so  named  from  his  having  frequent  bleedings 
at  the  nose,  afterwards  called  Young  Childers,  and  final- 
ly Bartlett's  Childers:  he  was  full  brother  to  Flying 
Childers,  and  was  never  trained. 

*  See  Buffon's  acooont  of  our  horses. 
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more  usually  on  one  side:  and  for  this  reason 
the  rider  wears  stiff  boots  to  guard  his  legs 
against  such  accidents.  However,  it  would 
be  a  very  easy  matter  to  give  our  horses  all 
that  grace  which  foreigners  are  so  fond  of; 
but  it  would  certainly  take  from  their  swift- 
ness and  durability. 

But  in  what  des^'ee  of  contempt  soever , 
foreigners  might  formerly  have  held  our 
horses,  they  have  for  some  time  perceived 
their  error,  and  our  English  hunters  are  con. 
sidered  as  the  noblest  and  the  most  useful 
horses  in  the  world.  Our  geldings  are,  there- 
fore,  sent  over  to  the  continent  in  great  num. 
bers,  and  sell  st  very  great  prices ;  as  for  our 
mares  and  stallions,  there  is  a  law  prohibiting 
their  exportation ;  and  one  similar  to  this  is 
said  to  have  obtained  even  as  early  as  the 
times  of  Athelstan,  who  prohibited  their  ex- 
portation, except  where  designed  as  presents. 

Roger  de  Belegme,  created  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury by  William  the  Conqueror,'  is  the  first 
who  is  recorded  to  have  made  attempts  towards 
the  mending  our  native  breed.  He  intro- 
duced Spanish  stallions  into  his  estate  at 
Powisland  in  Wales,  from  which  that  part  of 
the  country  was  for  many  ages  after  famous 
for  a  swift  and  generous  race  of  horses;  how- 
ever, at  that  time  strength  and  swiflfcness  were 
more  regarded  than  beauty;  the  horses' shapes, 
in  time  of  action,  being  entirely  hid  by  a 
coat  of  armour  which  the  knights  then  usual- 
ly put  upon  them  either  by  way  of  ornament 
or  defence. 

The  number  of  our  horses  in  London  alone, 
in  the  time  of  king  Stephen,  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  However,  long 
after,  in  the  times  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the 
whole  kingdom  could  not  supply  two  thousand 
horses  to  form  our  cavalry.  At  present,  the 
former  numbers  seem  revived,  so  that  in  the 
late  war,  we  furnished  out  above  thirteen 
thousand  horsemen;  and  could,  if  hard  pushed, 
supply  above  four  times  that  number.  How 
far  this  great  increase  of  horses  among  us  may 
be  beneticial  or  otherwise,  is  not  the  proper 
business  of  the  present  page  to  discuss ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  where  horses  increase  in  too 
great  a  degree,  men  must  diminish  proper, 
tionably;  as  that  food  which  goes  to  supply  the 
one,  might  very  easily  be  converted  into  nour- 
ishment to  serve  the  other.  But,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  speculating  too  remotely,  to  argue  for 
the  diminution  of  their  numbers  upon  this 
prhiciple,  since  every  manufacture  we  export 
into  other  countries,  takes  up  room,  and  may 
have  occupied  that  place,  which  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity,  might  have  given  birth  and 


1  British  Zoology,  rol.  i.  p.  4. .  To  this  work  I  am 
Indebted  for  seTeral  particalars  with  regard  to  the  na- 
tire  animals  of  this  island, -^iVbltf  by  Goidtmiih, 


subsistence  to  mankind,  and  have  added  to 
population.^ 

Be  this  as  it  will,  as  we  have  been  at  sucb 
expence  and  trouble  to  procure  an  excellent 

1  The  breed  of  hones  in  Great  Britain  b  now  as  rais- 
ed as  thai  of  its  Inhabitaots  ;  the  finequent  intitMlBetieD 
of  foreign  horses  has  given  us  a  yarietjr  that  no  eiha 
single  country  can  bout;  most  other  oountriespfwhieiiis 
only  one  kind,  while  ours,  by  a  judicious  mixtore  of  the 
several  spades,  by  the  happy  difference  of  our  soils  v^ 
l>y  our  superior  skill  and  management,  has  brou^  esch 
quality  of  this  noUe  animal  to  the  highest  petfcctien. 
In  the  annals  of  Newmarket  may  be  fomd  instances  ol 
horses  that  have  literally  outstripped  the  wind,  as  tb« 
celebrated  M.  Condamioe  has  shown  in  his  remarks  od 
those  of  Great  Britain.  The  species  used  in  huntinf  is 
a  happy  combination  of  the  former  with  oCbsn  mpwtor 
in  strength,  but  inferior  fn  point  «t  speed  and  lineage: 
a  union  of  both  is  necessary ;  for  the  iatigues  of  the  cfaass 
must  be  supported  by  the  spirit  of  the  one,  as  well  ss  bj 
the  rigour  of  the  other.  No  country  can  bring  a  par« 
allel  to  the  strength  and  sin  of  our  hones  dcstlasd  ier 
the  draught,  or  to  the  actirity  and  strength  united  of 
those  that  form  our  caralry.  In  London,  there  an  in- 
stances of  single  horses  that  are  able  to  dnw  on  a  plain, 
for  a  small  space,  the  weight  of  tkrm  Urns  /  But  the 
most  remarkable  proof  of  the  strength  of  our  Britisk 
horses  is  to  be  drawn  from  that  of  our  mill-honeo;  sone 
of  these  will  carry,  at  one  load,  thirteen  measurea,  wUcb 
at  a  moderate  computation  of  seventy  pounds  each,  wiU 
amount  to  916  pounds.  Our  caval^  In  the  late  cam- 
paigns (when  they  had  an  opportunity)  showed,  over 
those  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  the  French,  a  great  super- 
iority both  of  strength  and  activity ;  the  enemy  wm 
broken  through  by  the  impetuous  charge  of  our  squad- 
rons; when  the  German  horses,  from  their  grest  welgk 
and  inactive  make,  were  unable  to  second  our  efibrts. 

We  proceed  to  notice  a  little  more  parUculariy  ssme 
of  the  more  prominent  kinds  of  British  hones.  In 
doing  so,  we  shall  chiefly  follow  the  *'  Treatise  on  ths 
Horse,"  published  in  the  Libraiy  of  Uselul  Knowledge. 

The  Coach-  Hobss.  This  animal  has  fully  shared  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  and  is  as  different  from 
what  he  was  fifty  yean  ago  as  it  is  possih&a  to  conceive. 
The  clumsy-barrelled,  clwldy-shouldered,  round-legged, 
black  family  horse,  neither  a  coach  nor  a  dray-horse, 
but  something  between  both,  as  &t  as  an  ox,  and,  witb 
all  his  pride  and  prancing  at  ftret  starting,  not  equal  to 
more  than  six  miles  an  hour,  and  knocking-np  with  oo« 
hard  day's  work,  is  no  more  seen ;  and  we  have,  iostes'i 
of  him,  an  animal  as  tall,  deep-chested,  rising  in  the 
withera,  slanting  in  the  shoulders,  flat  in  the  legs  *itk 
even  more  strength,  and  with  treble  the  speed.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  deception,  however,  even  in  the  best 
of  these  improved  coach-horses.  They  prance  it  nobly 
through  the  streets  ;  snd  they  have  more  woric  in  tbeoi 
than  Uie  old  clumsy,  sluggish  breed:  but  they  have  wK 
the  endureooe  that  could  be  wished,— and  a  piir  of  poor 
post-hones  would,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  beat 
them  hollow.  The  knee-action,  and  high  lifting  of  the 
feet  in  the  carriage-horse  is  deemed  an  excellence,  be- 
cause it  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  his  appearsnee;  but  it 
is  necessarily  accompanied  by  much  wear  and  tear  of 
the  legs  and  feet.  The  principal  points  in  the  cosch- 
horse  are,  substance  well  placed,  a  deep  and  well  pro- 
portioned body,  bone  under  the  knee,  and  sound,  open, 
tough  feet. 

The  origin  of  the  better  kind  of  coach-horse  is  the  Clete- 
land  Bay,  confined  principally  to  Yorkshire  and  Dur- 
ham, with,  perhaps,  Lincolnshire  on  one  side,  iml 
Northumberland  on  the  other,  but  diflkult  to  meet  witL 
pure  in  either  county.  The  Cleveland  mare  is  crossed 
by  a  three-fourth,  or  thoroughbred  hone  of  suffideot 
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htfti  of  hotse«i  it  is  ml  now  to  b«  expected 
ihat  we  ibonld  decline  the  Advantage!  arieing 
fram  it,  jmt  when  inour  pouecaioo.  It  may  be 
Lhertlbre  the  moat  prudent  measure  in   our 


legislature,  to  enconrage  the  breed  eg  a  nseful 
branch  of  commerce,  and  a  natural  defence  to 
the  country.  Bat  how  far  thia  end  ia  answer- 
ed by  the  breeding  up  uf  racera,  ia  what  moat 


BbAtoea  tad  height,  and  tb«  produce  J 
infll  bi  r^xit*,  «ltb  h[f  tnbed  crat  md  bigli  Ktim. 
Fnm  th*  thcrwigfatoed  of  toffidnt  haiglit,  but  not  of 
N  mich  ntatanoa,  wo  obUln  tba  fboT'fikhind,  uh9  lu- 
pnior  cunicto-kone.  From  bn  height  uid  mora  wb- 
'Unc*  w*  biTo  the  hontar  ud  btUmi  lort  oT  htckney  ; 
Mkl,  fron  Um  half  brMl,  w<  deriis  Ehs  mkchfaiMr,  Iba 
p«((T,ind  (ho  coniDOO  tttrSkft-barm:  hidsod,  C1a*>- 
Und,  ind  the  Tkla  at  PUkaiag,  In  th*  Eut  Riding  of 
Im  eon^giwl  a*  the  miBl  dedded  biMd- 


,  in 


hekaejt.  Tba  cnrh-hino  li  nothing  more  than  ■  tail, 
OTDDg,  DTonlied  huntsr.  Th*  hacknef  bu  manj  of 
Ite  fiMllUsa  of  tha  hunter  on  a  imall  Kala. 

HuTT  DaaiKiHT  Houn.  Tba  ClaTsland  bonoi  haTO 
been  known  to  larry  mora  than  leTgn  hundnd  ponndi 
riity  mElfli  in  twaa^Jour  boon,  aiid  to  pflrionn  thiB 
rnmej  fan  times  In  i  waak;  and  mlll-honai  han  car- 
ried oina  hnndred  and  ten  pound)  tvro  or  threa  miliw. 
Hula  fir  iloirer  draught,  and  aometlmM  aran  for  tha 
nrmge,  are  produced  from  tba  Surrout  PnHCH,  » 
railed  [mm  bka  round  punch)'  maka,  and  doacandtd  from 
Iht  Noimu  itallian  and  Cb«  SuOblk  rart  mare.  Tba 
Ime  Suflblk,  Ilka  the  ClaTcland,  It  now  nearly  exUnct. 
Il  ilaod  kom  fiftsoQ  to  dilaen  handi  Ugh,  of  a  sorrel 
nlour ;  was  large  boadod  ;  low  ihouldared,  and  thick  on 
Uk  Ufi;  daap  uid  roond  chiated  ;  long  baekodi  high  In 
iIk  croop;  large  and  ttroog  In  th*  quartan ;  full  la  tba 
Auilu,  round  in  th*  legSj  and  abort  In  the  peitanu.  It 
■ni  tba  nrj  horn  to  throur  his  trtiole  weight  into  tha 
ToUai,  with  uilBclenl  actirllf  to  do  It  eacaualif,  and 
'idiboodtoitand  alcngdaj'iwvli.     Thepr        -'       ■ 


Tba  C1.TMJDALI  ta  ■ 


aiflollent  draught-bars*, 


7'  part  li  the  United  Kingdom   attend  lb* 
Glasgow  and  Rutherglen. 
Tire  Hurr  Bi.acii  Hoaas  is  the  laM  rarietj'  It  ma)' 
I  avxmuy  to  mtice.     it  is  bred  chiefly  in  tba  mid' 
ad  counties  fmn  Llncoliiihire  to  SCaSiudthlre.     *' 


an  iaur,  earning  their  heap  all  tba  while,  tb*T  ai 

Bsnt  to  th*  London  market,  and  nld  at  a  profit  of  tan  or 

TbMa  heaif  boTHs  aro  bnd  In  th*  highest  perftrtion. 


ygaia  old.  Tha  Itrgeat  of  this  heavj  bnad  of  black 
hones  an  used  aa  irag-Kormf.  llis  next  Id  sin  are 
s  wasgon-kariati  and  a  smaller  rariety,  and  with 

blood,  cuBtitutas  a  cooiidarabla  part  of  our  co- 

valty,  and  Is  likewise  deroted  to  undertaker's  work. 
All  our  hesTf  draught  bonas,  and  some  eren  of  the 
llghlar  kind,  hate  been  lately  much  crossed  by  the  Flan- 
den  breed,  and  with  OTidant  ItnproTemanL 

Taa  CaviLiT  Hoaaaa  coitalD  a  dlflsranl  proportion 
of  blood,  accordiag  to  the  nature  of  Lbe  lerTiee  reqolred, 
I  caprice  ti!  tba  commanding  officer.  Thee*  of  (he 
bold  Iroopa  are  from  half  to  tbree-fuirtbs  bred. 
of  the  lighter  raglmenta  have  more  blood  la  tbem. 
uralry  horaee  were  formarly  large  and  heavy.  To 
nposing  die  was  added  action  as  Imposing.  The 
was  tnlned  (o  a  peculiar,  and  grand  and  beautiful 
method  of  going  j  but  ha  wai  oflan  ioani  dadcient  In 
real  Hrrlce,  for  this  Teiy  action  dlmliiiihed  hi*  speed, 
and  added  to  his  labour  and  latlgna.  A  consldenble 
change  has  taken  place  In  the  charectar  of  our  war- 
u;  lightnos  and  actlrily  haia  succeeded  to  bulk 
strength;  and  for  skirmishing  aod  sudden  attack 
tba  change  is  an  Improrement.  It  li  particularly  found 
to  he  so  in  long  and  rB[dd  marchae,  which  (be  lighter 
troops  scarcely  regard,  while  tha  heaTter  hocaea,  with 
their  more  than  compaiallia  additional  weight  to  carry, 
are  knocked  up.  There  was,  b'neTar,  some  danger  uf 
carrying  this  too  far;  for  It  was  fouud  thai  In  the  bd- 
gageroenU  preTlous  lo,  and  at  the  batUe  of  Watarloc^ 
our  heaiy  household  troupe  alone  were  able  to  repulw 
the  fivinldable  charge  of  tha  French  guard. 

Tbi  Race  Hoaie.    There  is  much  dispute  with  re- 
gan}  to  the  wJgln  of  the  tter»tw*-*wrf  *or«.     By 


cioiiUy.  It  deriireB  its  name  from  tha  district  on 
Ik  Clfda  in  ScoUand,  where  it  I*  principally  bred. 
Tbg  Clydaadala  bona  owes  it*  origin  to  cue  of  the 
duksi  of  HamUton,  who  crOMOd  some  of  the  best 
Uurk  mane  with  sUIUois  which  ha  had  brought  orer 
fmm  Flanden.  The  Clydesdale  la  larger  than  the  Suf- 
^  and  bis  a  btllar  bead,  a  longer  ueck,  a  lighter  car- 
oee,  ud  deeper  legs ;  strong,  hirdy,  pulling  true,  and 
niAj  reKlie.  The  soulbem  paru  of  Scotland  are  prin- 
di>iUyni^ed  from  this  dittHct;  and  many  Clydea- 
iiia,  not  only  kt  agricultural  pu^poeei^  but  for  the 
each  ind  Iha  uddla,  Bnd  their  way  to  tba  central,  and 
ms  )rMham  obodUs*  of  England.     I>aalen  from  al- 


some  be  Is  traced  through  bi 


»  aod  dam  lo  Eaitern 
^^TMitaga;  othen  bdiere  him  lo  be  the  natiit  hone, 
improTid  and  perfected  by  judicious  cnxeing  with  the 
Barb,  the  Turk,  ot  the  Arabian.  "  The  Stud  Book," 
which  Is  an  authority  acknowledged  by  oiery  Bnglista 
breoder,  traces  all  the  old  lacen  to  some  Eaatern  ori- 
gin ;  or  it  tiacm  them  until  the  pedigree  Is  hiM  in  the 
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persons,  venad  in  thii  lubject,  %ro  very  apt 
to  question.  They  usert,  that  the  riuining- 
borse,  aa  the  breed  haa  been  for  a  long  time 
reSned,  is  unfit  for  any  other  arnioe  than  that 


dorertdtitjf  of  M  «»rlyp«riod  of  brooding.  If  lb«  pedi- 
grea  of  ■  ncer  of  the  prannt  dhy  be  rwgulred.  It  ti 
tnrtd  back  to  m  certain  extent,  uid  siidt  with  ■  ireU- 
known  ncer;~tw  if  in  svlter  derintloo  be  required, 
Ibit  ends  eiLbar  with  in  Butarn  hora*,  or  In  ebscu- 
rriy. 

II  mint,  en  the  wbole,  be  dtowed,  that  the  praeent 
Engllib  thorougb-bred  bone  ii  of  foreign  aitncllim, 
ImproTM)  uid  perfcctad  b^  the  loluenee  <rf  the  dimile, 
ud  by  diligent  cultiint[«i.  There  vs  aoma  eicepLIoiii 
u  la  tha  cue  ot  Sampson  and  Baj-Millon,  In  each  ef 
whom,  alUnugh  the  b«il  bonea  of  their  day,  there  wu 
■  crosa  of  rulgir  blood  ;  hut  Uiej-  an  only  eiceptlona  t« 
a  genaral  rule.  In  our  beat  racing  itahlea,  and,  particu- 
Ivl)'  In  tha  itudt  of  the  Earla  of  Groaranor  and  Egra- 
menl,  Ihli  ii  an  acknowledged  principle ;  and  It  ii  not, 
when  properly  coniidered,  a  principle  at  all  derogatwy 
Id  the  credit  of  the  country.  The  British  climate, 
and  British  skill,  made  the  thoreugh-hred  hone  what 
heti. 

The  beautiful  tales  of  Easlem  countriai,  and  uma- 
what  remolar  days,  nuy  lead  ui  to  Imagine  that  tha 
Ariblin  hone  possesses  marrelloiB  powers  ;  but  it  can- 
not admit  of  ■  doubt,  that  the  English  trained  horse  Ii 
more  beautirul,  and  far  swifter  and  stouter  than  tha  Juat. 
ty-hmod  cDursen  of  the  desert.  In  the  burning  plains 
is  the  East,  and  the  (roan  climate  d  Russia,  he  has 
inrariably  beaten  erery  ■ntagonlat  on  his  natire  ground. 
A  few  years  ago,  Rkchdit,  an  English  horM  of  moderate 
reputation,  easily  beat  PoAisn,  the  best  Arabian  on 
tha  Bengal  side  of  India. 

The  racer  li  generally  distinguished  by  his  beautiful 
Anbianhead; — bis  Una  and  flnely-aet-on  neck;— hit 
oblique,  lengthened  ahoulderag — well-bent  hinder  legs; 
— hii  ample,  muscular  quarters — hli  (at  lags,  nlfaer 
short  from  the  knee  downward,  although  not  always  so 
deep  as  they  should  be  ; — and  Ui  long  and  elastic  paal- 

Thk  Hdhtih,  or  the  hunting  horse,  Is  In  ralue  and 
beauty  neit  to  Die  racer.  He  ihaM  seldom  be  under 
Hftaen  or  more  than  sixteen  hands  high ;  below  this 
standard  ha  cuinot  always  sufficiently  meaiure  the  ob- 
ject before  him,  and  abore  this,  he  Is  apt  to  be  leggy 
and  awkward  at  his  work.  In  proportion  aa  the  agrlcul. 
tiD-o  of  the  country  is  imprOTed,  the  qiead  of  tha  chase 
ia  Incraasad.  The  eeent  both  of  the  ioi  snd  the  hare 
will  lie  better  in  Incloed  and  well-culliTatfd  ground, 
than  on  open,  barren  beallu ;  and  there  Is  nior«  running 
treiuS-t/^A  than  when  the  hound  Is  oampelled  to  pick 
out  the  scenli  ofrying  his  noaa  almoat  clo»  to  the 
ground,  and  cemequeotly  going  aoet  slowly.  The 
chiraeler  of  the  hunter  is  coiisoquenlty  gradually  ehaog- 
Ing.  SluuUiesa  Is  still  reqvJivd.  but  ipesd  is  becoming 
more  oeoestajy,  sod,  tbcr«iw.  Ear  Ua  fox,  and  the  deer, 
and  eren  for  ike  bare,  blood  Is  aa  BsaSDiial  quality.  In 
stnmg,  Ihlckly  Inclosed  couatrJe^  the  half-bred  hone 
may  get  tolembly  well  along;  but  far  general  use  the 
hunter  sliould  be  at  least  three-jqiurten  bred,  parh^ 
seTen-el^hta.  If  he  could  be  ohttJn^  wllb  bona  enough, 
tnd  dlArtnt  action,  a  tkantiglUnJ  kortt  would  form 
the  best  of  all  hunten:  but  the  thorough-bred  horse, 
with  the  usual  action  of  the  racer,  would  not,  even  at 
three-quarters  speed,  always  carry  himself  sulRclBntiy 
high  to  be  aware  of  and  te  clear  his  fences. 

A  horse  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hands  In  height 
is  called  a  Gallovit,  from  a  beautlAil  breed  of  little 
becsae  once  found  in  the  soath  of  Scotland,  on  the  shore 
of  Ibe  Balway  Firth,  but  Dow  sadly  degenerate  and 


of  the  COUTH,  being  too  alight  either  (or  iht 
road,  the  chase,  or  the  combat;  and  bia  joinu 
ao  delicately  united,  a*  to  reitder  bim  anbjed 
to  the  sipalleit  accidenta.     They,  therafen, 


niltun.  There  is  a  tntdltlon  In  thai  countiy  that  Us 
breed  Is  of  Spanish  extraction,  some  boi«s  hiiisj 
escaped  frmn  one  <i  the  Teasels  ti  tha  Grand  Armsdi, 
which  was  wrecked  In  the  neighbouring  coa^l.  Hlji 
district,  howerer,  to  eily  as  the  time  of  Edwiid  L 
supplied  that  monarch  with  a  great  number  of  hmo. 
The  pure  galloway  was  ssJd  to  be  nesriy  fourteen  kindi 
high,  and  sometimes  more  ;  of  a  bright  bay,  or  bnoi., 
with  black  legs,  small  head  and  neck,  and  peculiirlr 
deep  and  clean  legs.  Il*  quslitles  were  speed,  stcutstes 
and  sure-fooled  ness  orer  a  rery  rugged  aod  moBntiinoiu 
country.  Dr  Anderson  thus  describes  the  gallon)': 
"  There  was  once  a  breed  of  small  elegant  horses  in 
Scotland,  similar  to  those  of  Iceland  and  Sweden,  aod 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  galtowayii  the  best 
of  which  sometimes  reached  the  belght  of  fourttfo  biuii 
and  a  half.  One  of  Ihli  description  I  poasMKd,  it  lar- 
lug  been  bought  for  my  use  when  a  boy.  In  paint  of 
elegance  of  shape  il  wss  a  perfect  picture;  and  la  dis- 
position was  gentle  and  compliant.  It  moved  slmst 
with  a  wish,  and  neTcr  tired.  I  rode  tUs  little  ertalan 
for  twenly-llTe  yean,  and,  twice  in  that  Ume  I  nit  t 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  a  stntch,  without  stuppins, 
except  to  bait,  and  that  not  kt  abora  an  hour  at  a  Umt. 
It  came  in  at  the  last  stage  with  as  much  ease  and  alac- 
rity aa  it  traTelled  the  fint  I  could  hare  ondertakto 
to  hare  peitmned  on  this  beam,  whea  it  was  in  its  priiK, 
sixty  mites  a-day  Sot  a  tn  elTemonth  running  wilboul  uj' 
exuiordlnary  exartioo." 

A  salloway  in  paint  of  alie,  whether  of  Scotch  origlii 
or  not  we  are  uncertain,  performed,  about  tha  year  I SI4. 
a  greater  feat  than  Dr  Andemn's  fiTwittt,  I'  started 
from  London  with  the  BmUt  mail,  and,  notwiUutand- 
Ing  the  numerous  changes  of  horse*,  and  the  rapid  dris' 
Ing  of  that  vehicle,  il  irrlied  at  Exeter  (one  bumliMl 
and  seventy-lwo  miles)  a  quarter  of  an  hour  befora  tin 
mall.  We  saw  him  about  a  twelvemonth  sftcrwinii 
nlnd-galled,  spavined,  ring-honed,  and  s  lamntilile 
picture  of  the  Ingratitude  of  same  human  bmles  toatnb 
a  willing  and  Uthful  serranL  In  IT54,  Mr  Corkcr'i 
galloway  went  one  huodml  miles  a-diy  for  Ihrts  wr- 
cessive  dap,  over  (he  Newmarket  course,  and  wiUmil 
tha  slightest  distrea.  A  galloway  belenglDf  u  Mr 
SlDclalr,  of  Klrtiy-LonMlale,  peribrmed  at  Csrilila  tbt 
exiraotdjnary  (eat  of  one  thounnd  miles  Id  a  IboBW"! 

The  tTtttlk  pmf  Is  one  rf  the  noel  beuitlhl  lltUi 
animals  that  can  be  Isiaglned.  He  has  a  small  hail, 
high  wilhen,  deep  yet  round  barrel,  short  joints,  1st 


(onelude,  that  less  encouragement  given  to 
racing  would  be  a  meina  of  turning  us  from 
brefding  rather  for  swiftness  than  strength ; 
uid  (hat  we  should  thus  be  again  famouB  For 
uur  Strang-  hunters,  which  they  say  are  wear- 
iiigout  from  among  us. 


kp,  uid  good  round  hn.  Ha  will  li>o  on  in;  Ikrs, 
ud  an  nerer  be  (irod  out. 

Tbo  Ermtor  Pomiti,  although  geaertilj  ngly  enough, 
ire  Urd)'  uid  useful. 

Then  (•  on  Dutmoor  k  nrs  of  ponlei  miich  in  ro- 
^aat  in  that  Tldnity,  being  lure-footgd,  uid  hard;,  and 
ulininblj  eaJculated  to  Kiminblii  ocor  the  rougb  roadi 
iiid  dnu7  Hildi  oT  that  mountainous  district.  Ths 
Dirtmoor  pony  Is  larger  Ilian  the  Etmoor,  and,  if  poui- 
blt,  ugLIn-.     He  exiits  there  almost  Id  a  lUte  <^  na- 

Tl«  BigUamI  Piny  ii  &r  inferior  to  the  gailowaj. 
TIh  Iwad  is  large,  he  Is  low  before,  long  in  the  back, 
ihort  in  the  legs,  upright  lu  the  pasterns,  nther  stow  in 
bl>  ftces,  and  not  pleasant  to  rida,  sacept  In  the  canter. 
Hii  habits  make  him  hardy,  For  he  li  rarely  housed  In 
Ux  ummer  or  the  winter.  The  Re*  Mr  Hall,  in  his 
''  Tiateii  In  Scodand,"  uyt,  that  "  nrhen  thete  aiilmale 
toat  to  any  boggy  piece  «  ground,  they  fir^t  put  their 

•f  their  forefeet,  and   from   the  sound   and  feel  of  the 
pnuid,  they  know  whether  It  will  bear  them.     They 
iId  Ih*  niaa  with  Ice,  and  datermlna  in  a  minute  wlie- 
Uier  they  will  pm-ead." 
The  SktOand  Pony,  called  In  Scotland  SitUt.  an  in- 


'=iy  dlnil 


e  aitnmeit  northern  Scottish  lilcs. 


n  height,  and  rarely  exceeding  nine  and  a 
htlL  He  Is  often  eiceedlngly  besuliful,  with  a  Imali 
tud,  good-tempered  counlenaaco,  a  ihirt  neck,  Hne 
■vnrdi  the  thraitle,  shoulders  low  «nd  thick,  (In  u> 
lilUe  t  creature  far  from  being  a  blemish,)  back  short, 
iiutrten  expanded  and  powerful,  lege  Hat  aiid  fine,  and 
pnlij  round  (eeU  They  poeMn  Immense  itrenglh  for 
ibtir  tin,  will  (ttlen  upon  anything;  and  are  pwfectly 
'or\\e.  One  of  them  nine  bands,  or  three  feet  in  height, 
ruritd  s  man  of  twrlie  stone,  forty  miles  in  one  day. 

Tyi  laisFf  HoHSK.  In  some  of  the  rich  gra^ng 
tnioties,  is  Mealh  and  RoBCommDn,  a  lirge  lonK  hlood- 
bme  Is  reared  of  conddenble  lalue,  but  ha  seldom  hai 
ItK  eliguee  of  the  English  horaej  he  Is  larger  headed, 
'^'^   l*gEy,   ragged-hipped,   angular,   yet  with   great 

"'^ii  Slid  hsrdy,  full  of  fire  and  courage,  and  the  best 


Thelrirf,- 


li  generally  I 
■union  in  nis  growth,  lor 
cointiy  have  Imposed  up 


nailer  llian  the  English, 
.ha  poverty  and  custom 
n  him  much  hard  work. 
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How  far  this  ma;  be  fact,  I  will  not  Uke 
upon  me  to  determine,  being  but  little  versed 
in  a  subject  that  does  not  properly  come  with- 
in the  compass  of  natural  histury.  Instead 
therefore  of  farther  expaliating  on  tiiis  well- 
known  animal's  qualifications,'    upon  which 


this  reason,  too,  the  Irith  horse  Is  dcHc 
There  is,  however,  another  laplanatlonol 
thorough-brad  hone  is  not  equal  to  the  English.  He  is 
campaTatlisly  a  weedy,  leggy,  worthless  animal,  and 
Tory  lltUa  of  bim  enters  Inta  the  compoaition  nl  Ihs 
hunter  or  the  hackney. 

For  hoping  the  Irish  hor»  is  unrlralled.  It  it  not, 
howerar,  the  leaping  of  the  English  horse,  striding  a> 
It  were  OTer  a  low  fence,  and  stretched  at  hit  full  length 
orer  a  higher  one;  It  is  the  proper  ^unp  of  the  deer, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  diOlcutt  to  sit,  and,  both  In  height 
and  exient,  unequalled  by  the  English  hone. 

If  we  look  to  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  tliere  are  few 
*^B  waggons,  or  drays  with  immense  cattle  belonging 
to  them,  but  almnat  erery  thing  Is  dona  by  one-horta 
carta.  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  some  (tout  hones  are 
employed  in  the  carriage  of  linen,  but  the  majurity  of 
the  garr^iu  uted  in  agriculture  or  commercial  puraults 
are  mlteiable  and  half-ttarred  animals.  In  the  north  II 
li  somewhat  better.  There  is  a  natire  breed  In  (Jitter. 
hardy,  and  sure-footed,  but  wiih  little  pretention  to 
beauty  or  speed. 

'  In  buying  i  hone,  one  of  the  chief  requisites  to  he 
attended  to.  Is  the  degree  of  nervous  energy  which  U>e 
animal  possesses:  and  II  is  the  union  of  tfali  energy 
wilh  good  conform  at  I  on  that  makes  many  horset  invalu- 
able. Its  absence,  or  presence,  however.  Is  net  likely  t« 
be  discovered  by  the  purchaser  withuut  a  trial;  and  to 
avoid  disappointment  In  this  respect,  it  li  therefore  ad- 
visable to  obtain  one  prior  to  purchase.  The  horee 
should  b*  set  to  tbe  work  be  will  be  called  on  lo  perfbnn  \ 
and  if  ha  it  intended  (or  the  saddle  or  tingle  harnesa,  he 
should  have  no  companion  on  hit  trial,  for  many  boT^i 
work  well  In  company,  that  are  downright  sluggards 

Some  hones  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  going,  or  art 
difficult  lo  manage,  or  have  some  vice  which  is  only 
dltpliyod  at  work.  These  are  so  many  more  reatant 
for  having  a  trial  prior  to  etriklng  a  bargain.  But  if  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  tome  soit  of  coneluiion  regarding 
tbe  aidmal'i  spirll  may  be  drawn  from  bis  general  sp- 
peaiauce.  The  way  be  carriet  his  head,  hit  atleDLlca 
to  Burrouiidlng  ol^cts,  hii  gait,  and  the  lively  motioD  of 
his  ears,  may  all  or  each  be  looked  to  ss  indicative  of 
"  bottom"  or  wlllingnasa  to  work.  It  it  only,  however, 
ill  a  private  itable,  or  in  that  of  a  respeetabla  dealer, 
that  these  criteria  can  be  depended  upon;  for  In  a  mar- 
liet-plaee,  the  animal  li  too  much  excited  by  the  crack- 
ing of  whips,  and  the  too  frequent  application  of  them, 
to  be  judged  of  as  regards  his  temper.  Neither  mutt 
the  buyer  be  thrown  off  his  guard  by  tlie  animation 
which  horsea  display  at  an  auction,  or  on  coming  out  of 
the  stable  of  a  petty  dealer,  for  it  \f  a  fact  which  cannok 
ba  too  well  made  known,  that  there  are  many  unprinci- 
pled dealen,  who  make  It  their  business,  before  sliowing 
a  horn,  to  "  put  some  life  in  him,"  that  \f,  they  torture 
him  with  the  lash,  till,  between  pain  and  fear,  the  poor 
animal  It  so  much  eictted  as  lo  bound  from  dde  to  sld. 
with  his  utmost  agility,  at  the  least  tonnd  or  movement 
of  I  he  bystanders. 

The  head,  as  being  a  part  nut  at  all  conliibuting  to 
progresslan,  should,  in  the  saddle-horse,  ba  small,  that 
it  may  he  light — the  noilrili  expanded  lo  admit  plenty 
of  air,  and  the  space  between  the  branches  of  the  lowor 
jaw,  called  the  rJiannel,  ihould  he  wide,  that  there  rnay 
be  plenty  of  room  for  the  hcsd  of  the  windpipe.      In  IL) 
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many  volumes  might  easily  be  written,  I 
will  content  myself  with  just  mentioning 
the  description  of  Gamerarius,  in  which  he 
professes  to  unite  all  the  perjfections  which 
a  horse  ought  to  be  possessed  of : — "  It  must/* 
says  he,  *'  have  three  parts  like  those  of  a 
woman  ;  the  breast  must  be  broad,  the  hips 
round,  and  the  mane  long :  it  must  in  three 
things  resemble  a  lion  ;  its  comitenance  must 
be  fierce,  its  (iourage  must  be  great,  and  its 
fury  irresistible ;  it  must  have  three  things 
belonging  to  the  sheep  ;  the  nose,  gentleness, 
and  patience  :  it  must  have  three  of  a  deer ; 
head,  leg,  and  skin  :  it  must  have  three  of  a 
wolf;  throat,  neck,  and  hearing  :  it  must  have 
three  of  a  fox  :  ear,  tail,  and  trot :  tlu-ee  of  a 
serpent ;  memory,  sight,  and  flexibility  :  and, 

draught-horse,  a  heavy  head  is  not,  aa  £ur  as  utility  is 
concerned,  ao  objection,  for  it  enables  him  to  throw  some 
weight  into  the  collar ;  and  hence,  excepting  its  ugli- 
ness, it  is  rather  an  advantage  if  he  is  used  entirely  for 
draught.  But  it  makes  the  saddle-horse  bear  heavy  on 
the  hand  of  the  rider,  makes  him  liable  to  stumble,  and, 
when  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  neck,  is  apt  to  wear  out 
the  fore  feet  and  legs  by  its  great  weight.  The  neck  of 
the  saddle-horse  should  be  thin,  not  too  much  arched, 
and  rather  short  than  long,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
head  should  be  light:  and,  in  the  draught-horse,  it  may 
be  thick,  stallion-llke,  and  sufficiently  long  to  aflbrd 
plenty  of  room  for  the  collar,  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  head  may  be  large  in  this  animal.  The  wind- 
pipe should  be  large,  and  standing  well  out  from  the 
neck,  that  the  air  may  have  an  easy  passage  to  and  from 
the  lungs.  The  horse  used  for  both  carrying  and  draw- 
ing should  have  a  head  and  neck  neither  too  light  nor 
loo  heavy. 

That  the  saddle*  horse  may  be  safe,  and  have  exten- 
sive action,  it  is  necessary  that  the  withers  be  high. 
This  advantage  is  indicated  by  the  horse  standing  well 
up  before ;  and  it  is  usual,  in  showing  a  horse,  to  ex- 
aggerate the  height  of  the  fojehand,  by  making  him 
stand  with  his  forefeet  on  a  somewhat  elevated  spot.  A 
horse  with  low  witliers  appears  thick  and  cloddy  about 
the  shoulder.  In  the  ass  and  mule,  the  withers  are  rery 
low,  and  the  shoulders  very  flat,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  they  are  so  unpleasant  to  ride,  and  why  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  keep  the  saddle  in  its  proper  place  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  crupper.  High  withers,  however,  are 
not  essential  to  the  racer,  or  the  draught-horse.  The 
former  does  all  his  work  by  leaps,  and  that  is  performed 
best  when  the  horse  stands  somewhat  higher  behind  than 
before:  neither  are  high  withers  necessary  to  the  draught- 
horse:  but  in  the  roadster  they  are  as  important  as  the 
safety  of  the  rider  is,  for  a  horse  with  a  low  forehand  is 
easily  thrown  on  his  knees.  In  the  draught-horse,  this 
tendency  towards  the  ground  is  obviated  by  the  support 
the  collar  affords. 

The  chest  should  be  deep  and  wide  in  all  horses,  but 
especially  so  in  one  intended  for  quick  work,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  plenty  of  room  for  those  important 
organs,  the  lungs. 

The  back  should  not  be  too  long  nor  too  short ;  for 
though  length  is  favourable  to  an  extended  stride  and 
rapid  motion,  yet  it  makes  the  horse  weak,  and  unable 
either  to  di-aw  or  carry  any  considerable  weight.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  back  be  too  short,  the  horse's  action 
must  be  confined,  and  shoit-backed  horses  in  general 
make  an  unpleasant  noise  when  trotting,  by  striking  the 
shoe  of  the  hind  foot  against  the  shoe  of  the  fore  one: 
and  though  they  are  in  general  very  hardy,  and  capable 


lastly,  three  of  a  hare  ;   rucinlug,  walking, 
and  perseverance."* 
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OF  THE  ASS. 


Although  this  animal  is  very  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  horse  at  first  sight,  yet  upon 
a  closer  inspection,  the  similitude  between 
them  is  very  striking.^  They  have  both  a  si- 
milar outline  in  the  external  parts  ;  the  same 
conformation  within.  One  would  be  led, 
from  the  gre^t  resemblance  there  is  betr^'eea 
them,  to  suppose  them  of  the  same  species; 

of  enduring  much  &tigue,  and  of  living  on  but  liUi« 
food,  yet  a  back  of  middling  length  is  better  by  &r  thaii 
one  immoderately  short  or  long.  The  back  sbodd  be 
nearly  straight. 

In  the  saddle-horse,  and  where  safety  is  desirable,  the 
position  of  the  fore  leg  is  worthy  of  attention.  It  should 
be  placed  well  forward,  and  descend  perpendicularly  ta 
the  ground,  the  toe  being  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  potot 
of  the  shoulder.  The  pasterns  should  neither  be  turned 
in  nor.  out.  When  they  are  turned  inwards,  the  bone 
is  in  general  very  liable  to  cut  the  fetlork-joint,  by 
striking  the  opposite  foot  against  it.  The  draught-horse 
may  be  excused,  though  he  leans  a  little  over  his  fore  legs, 
but  the  saddle-horse  will  be  apt  to  tumble  if  he  does  so. 

The  foot  should  be  as  nearly  roimd  as  ponible,  smooth, 
and  displaying  no  signs  of  brittleness  by  pieces  bein^i 
broken  and  chipped  off  by  the  nails;  the  sole  should  be 
but  moderately  concave ;  when  flat,  it  is  olyectiouabk, 
and  particularly  so  in  the  heavy,  high-actioned  hone, 
for  there  is  then  a  probability  of  its  becoming  conrei. 

With  regard  tothe  important  point,  *'  mark  of  mouth:" 
At  the  age  of  six  years,  the  mark  in  the  teeth  is  gone 
from  the  two  central  nippers:  they  being  the  oUest  by 
a  year,  are  soonest  worn  down.  At  seven,  the  msrk  is 
worn  out  of  the  four  central  teeth,  and  at  eight  the  ma- 
jority of  horses  lose  all  mark,  and  afterwanls  maj  be 
styled  aged;  though  the  purchaser  need  not  rejects  horse 
because  his  mouth  is  too  old  to  express  his  age,  provided 
his  limbs  appear  clean  and  firm,  for  few  horses  become 
useless  from  natural  decay. — Prom  a  small  wmrk  entiiUd 
"  Advice  to  Purchasers  of  Horses,  by  J,  Stewart,  Glas- 
gow," 

^  It  is  a  curious  natural  fact,  that  the  horse  has  the 
singular  property  of  breathing  through  the  nostril  ooly, 
and  not  through  the  mouth;  for  in  the  severest  exerdw, 
the  mouth  is  never  seen  open,  unless  the  lower  jaw  be 
brought  down  violently  by  the  force  of  the  bit.  This 
may  account  for  the  great  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  after 
hard  running. —  Turton. 

*  Many  parts  of  this  accotmt  are  extracted  from  Dau* 
benton  and  Buiibn ;  which  I  mention  here,  to  avuid 
troubling  the  reader  with  a  multiplicity  of  qootatiooe.— 
Note  by  Goldsmith. 

^  The  head  uf  the  ass  is  large  and  thick ;  the  ears  veit 
long,  the  mane  short  and  erect,  with  a  daric  brown  stripe 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is 
thick,  covered  with  short  hairs,  and.  stunted  totvards  Hi 
end.  A  dark  stripe  extends  firom  the  top  of  the  withers 
to  the  insertion  of  the  thigh,  on  each  shoulder :  the 
whole  animal  is  covered  with  thickset  woolly-like  hair. 
His  general  colour  is  ash-colourod  brown;  sometimes 
chestnut;  veiy  dark  brown,  approaching  to  Mack:  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  white. 
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aud  that  the  ass  was  only  a  horse  degenerated  : 
howerery  they  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  there 
is  an  inseparable  line  drawn  between  them,  for 
tbe  mule  they  produce  is  barren.  This  seems 
to  be  the  barrier  between  every  species  of  ani- 
mals ;  this  keeps  them  asunder,  and  presenres 
(he  unities  of  their  form.  If  the  mule,  or  the 
monster,  bred  between  two  animals,  whose 
form  nearly  approaches,  is  no  longer  fertile, 
we  may  then  conclude,  that  these  animals, 
however  resembling,  are  of  different  kinds. 
Nature  has  providently  stopped  the  fruitful- 
nesa  of  these  ill-formed  productions,  in  order 
to  preserve  tbe  form  of  every  animal  nncon- 
taniinated  :  were  it  not  for  this,  the  races 
would  quickly  be  mixed  with  each  other  :  no 
one  kind  would  preserve  its  original  perfec- 
tion ;  every  creature  would  quickly  degene- 
rate: and  the  world  would  be  stocked  with 
imperfection  and  deformity. 

The  horse  and  the  ass,  therefore,  though  so 
nearly  approaching  in  form,  are  of  two  dis- 
tinct kinds,  different  in   their  natures  ;  and 
were  there  but  one  of  each  kind,  both  races 
would  then  be  extinguished.     Their  shapes 
and  their  habits  may,  indeed,  be  very  nearly 
alike ;  but  there  is  something  in  every  ani- 
mal,  besides  its  conformation  or  way  of  life, 
that  determines  its  specific  nature.    Thus  there 
is  much  greater  resemblance  between   the 
horse  and  tne  ass,  than  between  the  sheep  and 
(he  goat;  and  yet  the  latter  produce  an  ani- 
mal that  is  by  no  means  barren,  but  which 
qoickly  reproduces  an  offspring   resembling 
the  sheep  ;  while  the  mule  of  the  former  is 
marked  with  certain  sterility.     The  goat  and 
(he  sheep  may  be  therefore  said  to  be  of  one 
kind,  althougb  so  much   unlike   in   figure ; 
while  the  horse  and  the  ass  are  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, though  so  closely  resembling.     It  has, 
indeed,  been  said  by  Aristotle,  that  their  male 
is  sometimes  proline ;  this,  however,  has  not 
heen  confirmed  by  any  other  testimony,  al- 
though there  has  elapsed  a  period  of  near  two 
thousand  years  to  collect  the  evidence. 

But  what  tends  to  put  the  subject  out  of 
dispute,  is  that  the  two  animals  are  found  in 
a  state  of  nature  entirely  different.  The  on- 
ager, or  wild  ass,  is  seen  in  still  greater  abun- 
dance than  the  wild  horse  ;  and  the  peculia- 
rities of  its  kind  are  more  distinctly  marked 
than  in  these  of  the  tame  one.  Had  it  been 
ahorse  degenerated,  the   likeness  would  be 

The  Mi  is  three  or  fcNir  yttn  in  eomiog  to  perfection, 
Imt  will  propagate  when  two  jraars  old,  and  will  cootioue 
to  do  10  Uli  about  tweniy-fire  years  of  age ;  ^lian  says 
tiU  thirty:  alluding,  prol>ably,  to  those  in  eastern  cli- 
^^'^^M'  The  female  goes  with  young  abore  eleven 
^^oiha,  aod  rarely  brings  forth  more  than  one  at  a  time. 
Jhis  animal  seldom  lies  down  to  rest,  unless  extremely 
wi|aed;  he  sleeps  standing,  sod  requires  much  less  re- 
P«e  than  the  horse. 


stronger  between  them,  the  higher  we  went 
to  the  original  stock  from  whence  both  have 
been  supposed  to  be  sprung.  The  wild  ani- 
roals  of  both  kinds  would,  in  such  a  case,  re- 
semble  each  other,  much  more  than  those  of 
the  tame  kind,  upon  whom  art  has,  for  a  suc- 
cession of  ages,  been  exercising  all  its  force, 
and  producing  strange  habits  and  new  alter, 
ations.  The  contrary,  however,  obtains,  and 
the  wild  ass  is  even  more  assinine,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  than  that  bred  in  a  state  of  do- 
mestic servitude ;  and  has  even  a  natural 
aversion  to  the  horse,  as  the  reader  will  short- 
ly  learn. 

The  wild  ass  has,  by  some  writers,  been 
confounded  with  the  zebra,  but  very  impro- 
perly, for  they  are  of  a  very  different  species. 
The  wild  ass  is  not  streaked  like  the  zebra, 
nor  is  his  shape  so  beautiful ;  his  figure  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  common 
ass,  except  that  he  is  of  a  brighter  colour,  and 
has  a  white  list  running  from  his  head  to  his 
tail.  This  animal  is  found  wild  in  many 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  that 
of  Cerigo."     There  are  many  wild  asses  in 

1  Hunting  the  fFUd  i4ff«.— The  sun  was  just  rising 
over  the  summits  of  the  eastern  mountains,  when  my 
greyhound,  Cooley,  suddenly  darted  off  in  pursuit  of  an 
animal,  which  my  Persians  said,  from  the  glimpse  they 
had  of  it,  was  an  antelope.     I  instantly  put  spurs  to  my 
horse,  and,  followed  by  Sedak  Beg,  and  my  prorider, 
followed  the  chase.     After  an  un relaxed  gallop  of  full 
three  miles,  we  came  up  with  tbe  dog,  who  was  within 
a  short  stretch  of  the  creature  we  pursued ;  and,  to  my 
surprise— and,  at  first,  Texatioo— I  saw  it  to  be  an  ass  i 
but,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  judging  from  its  fleetness 
it  must  be  a  wild  one— a  species  little  known  in  Euiope, 
but  which  the  Persians  prise  abore  all  other  animals  as 
an  object  of  chase — I  determined  to  approach  to  it  as 
near  as  the  rery  swift  Arab  I  was  on  would  carry  me. 
But  the  single  instant  of  checking  mv  horse  to  consider, 
had  giren  our  game  such  a  he^  of  us,  that,  notwith- 
standing all  our  speed,  we  could  not  recover  our  ground 
on  him.    He  then  darted  off  again  with  the  swiftness  of 
ttiought,  capering,  kicking,  and  sporting  in  his  flight, 
as  if  he  were  not  blown  in  the  least,  and  the  chase  were 
his  pastime.     He  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  ten  or 
tweWe  hands  high  ;  the  skin  smooth,  like  a  deer*s,  and 
of  a  reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  parts  partaking 
of  a  siWeiy  grey  ;  his  nei'k  was  finer  than  that  of  a 
common  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a  stag's ; 
and  his  legs  beautifully  slender.     The  head  and  ears 
seemed  large,  in  proportion  to  the  gracefulness  of  these 
forms ;  and  by  them  I  first  recognised  that  the  object  of 
my  chase  was  of  the  ass  tribe.    The  mane  was  short  and 
black,  as  was  also  a  tuft  which  terminated  his  tail.      No 
line  whatever  ran  along  his  back,  or  crossed  his  shoulders 
as  is  seen  on  the  tame  species  with  us.  When  my  followers 
of  the  country  came  up,  they  regretted  I  had  not  shot 
the  creature  when  he  was  so  within  my  aim,  telling  me 
his  flesh  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in  Persia :  but 
it  would  not  hare  been  to  eat  him  that  I  should  have 
been  glad  to  hare  had  him  in  my  possession.     The  pro- 
digious swiftness  and  peculiar  manner  with  which  he 
fled  across  the  plain,  coincided  exactly  with  the  descri(v> 
tion  that  Xenophon  gives  of  the  same  animals  in  Arabia 
—(vide  Anabasis,  lib.  i.)     But,  above  all,  it  reminded 
me  of  the  striking  portrait  drawn  by  the  author  of  the 
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the  deserts  of  Libya  and  Numidia,  that  run 
with  such  ama/ing  swiftness  that  scarcely 
even  the  coursers  of  the  country  can  overtake 
ihem.  When  they  see  a  man,  they  set  up  a 
horrid  braying,  and  stop  short  all  together, 
till  ho  approacl\es  near  them;  they  then,  as  if 
by  common  consent,  fly  off  with  great  speed; 
and  it  is  upon  such  occasions  that  they  gener- 
ally fall  into  the  traps  which  are  previously 
prepared  to  catch  them.  The  natives  take 
them  chiefly  upon  account  of  their  flesh,  which 
they  esteem  as  delicious  eating;  and  for  their 
skins,  of  which  that  kind  of  leather  is  made 
which  is  called  ihagreen} 

Olearius  relates,  that  the  monarch  of  Per- 
sia invited  him  on  a  certain  day  to  be  present 
at  an  entertainment  of  a  very  peculiar  nature, 
which  was  exhibited  in  a  small  building, 
near  the  palace,  resembling  a  theatre.  After 
a   collation   of  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  more 

Bock  of  Job.  I  shall  renture  to  repeat  it,  since  the 
vrords  will  give  life  and  action  to  the  sketch: — **  Who 
bath  loosed  the  bonds  of  the  wild  ass  ?  whose  house  I 
have  made  the  wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his 
dwelling  ?  He  scometh  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither 
regardeth  he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of 
the  mountain  is  his  pasture." — Sir  R.  K.  Porter's 
Travels  in  Georgia. 

^  Wild  asses  live  in  herds,  each  consisting  of  a  chief, 
and  several  mares  and  colts,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  twenty.  They  are  excessirely  timid*  and  prorident 
against  danger.  A  male  takes  upon  him  the  care  of  the 
herd,  and  is  always  on  the  watch.  If  they  observe  a 
hunter  who,  by  creeping  along  the  ground,  has  got  near 
them,  the  centinel  takes  a  great  circuit,  and  goes  round 
and  round  him,  as  if  discovering  somewhat  to  be  appre- 
hended. As  soon  as  the  animal  is  satisfied,  he  rejoins 
the  herd,  which  sets  offwith  great  precipitation.  Some- 
times  his  curiosity  costs  him  his  b'fe ;  for  he  approaclies 
so  near  as  to  giro  the  hunter  an  opportunity  of  shooting 
him.  The  senses  of  hearing  and  smelling  in  these  ani- 
mals are  most  exquisite  ;  so  that  they  are  not  in  general 
to  be  approached  without  the  utmost  difficulty.  *'  The 
wild  asses  did  stand  In  the  high  places,"  says  the  prophet 
Juremiah;  "they  snuffed  up  the  wiiid  like  dragons." 
The  Persians  catch  them,  and  break  them  for  the  draught. 
They  make  pits,  which  they  fill  about  half  way  up  with 
plants ;  into  these  the  asses  fall  without  bruising  them- 
selves, and  are  taken  thence  alive.  When  completely 
domesticated,  they  are  rery  Taluable,  and  sell  at  a 
high  price,  being  at  all  times  celebrated  for  their  ama^ 
ing  swiftness. 

The  food  of  the  wild  anes  fs  the  saltest  plants  of  the 
desert;  such  as  the  artriplex,  kali,  and  chenopondlum ; 
and  also  the  bitter  musky  tribe  of  herbs.  They  also 
prefer  salt  water  to  fresh. — ^Thls  is  exactly  conformable 
to  the  history  giren  of  this  animal  in  the  book  of  Job  ; 
for  the  words  "  barren  land,"  expressive  of  his  dwelling, 
ought,  according  to  the  learned  Bochart,  to  be  rendered 
salt  places  The  hunters  generally  lie  in  wait  for  the 
asses  near  the  ponds  of  brackish  water,  to  which  they 
resort  to  drink. 

In  the  principal  streets  of  Cairo,  asses  stand  ready 
bridled  and  saddled  for  hire,  and  answer  the  same  pur- 
)>ose  as  the  hackney  coaches  in  London.  The  person 
who  lets  them,  accompanies  his  ass,  miming  behind  to 
goad  him  on,  and  to  cry  out  to  those  on  foot  to  make 
way.  They  are  regularly  rubbed  down  and  washed, 
which  renders  their  coat  smooth  and  glossy.    Their  fooii 


than  thirty  of  these  wild  asses  were  drivMi 
into  the  area,  among  which  the  monarch  dis- 
charged  several  shot,  and  some  arrows,  and  iri 
which  he  was  imitated  by  some  of  the  rest  of 
hia  attendants.  The  asses,  finding  themselves 
wounded,  and  no  way  of  escaping,  instantly 
began  to  attack  each  other,  biting  with  great 
fierceness,  and  brayine  terribly.  In  this 
manner  they  continued  their  mutual  animosity, 
while  the  arrows  were  poured  in  from  above, 
until  they  were  all  killed:  upon  which  they 
were  ordered  to  be  taken,  and  sent  to  the 
king's  kitchen  at  Ispahan.  The  Penitas 
esteem  the  flesh  of  this  animal  so  highly,  that 
its  delicacy  is  even  become  a  proverb  among 
them.  What  may  be  the  taste  of  wild  ass's 
flesh,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is. 
that  the  flesh  of  the  tame  ass  is  the  worst  that 
can  be  obtained,  being  drier,  more  tough,  and 
more  disagreeable  than  horse-flesh.      Galen 

is  the  same  as  that  of  the  horse,  usually  eoosisting  of 
chopped  straw,  barleyt  and  beans.  They  here  seem, 
says  M.  Denoo,  to  ei\joy  the  plenitude  of  their  existence; 
they  are  healthy,  active,  cheerful,  and  the  mihicst  and 
safest  animals  that  a  person  can  possibly  have.  Their  n». 
tural  pace  is  a  canter  or  gallop:  and  without  fatiguing  hii 
rider,  the  ass  will  carry  him  rapidly  over  the  large  plaint 
which  lie  between  different  parts  of  the  straggling  city. 

Sudden  and  unexpected  internal  impressions  produce 
violent  effects  upon  the  animal  system.  Strong  eoie. 
tions  of  mind  may  deprive  a  man  of  his  intellects,  and 
of  his  life;  and  there  are  many  instances  of  persons 
having  died  in  consequence  of  havibg  received  sodden 
intelligence  either  of  a  joyful  or  distrsssing  nature.  The 
animal  resembles  man  in  this  respect:  may  thing  un- 
expected  throws  them  into  astonishJoaent,  and  as  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  thereby  at  first  accelerated,  and 
afterwards  suddenly  stopped,  the  animal  falls  dead  tn 
the  ground. 

Host  relates,  in  his  account  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  that 
he  once  saw  at  Meknes  a  live  ass  given  to  lions  to  be 
devoured  by  them.  As  soon  as  the  ass  entered  the  den 
and  saw  the  lions,  he  immediately  fell  down  dead.  One 
of  the  lions  instantly  seised  upon  him,  and  sucked  out 
his  blood  ;  but  life  bad  previously  been  extinguished  in 
him,  for  he  did  not  move  a  limb. 

An  ass  at  Chartres  used  to  go  to  the  chateau  of  Quar- 
Tille,  to  hear  the  music  that  was  often  performed  there. 
The  owner  of  the  chateau  was  a  lady,  who  bad  an  excel- 
lent Toice,  and  whenever  she  began  to  sing,  the  an 
never  failed  to  draw  nearer  the  window,  and  listen  very 
attentively.  Once  when  a  piece  was  performed,  which 
no  doubt  pleased  him  better  than  any  he  had  ever  beard 
before,  he  left  his  ordinary  post,  walked  without  cere- 
mony into  the  music-room,  and,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
concert  what  he  thought  was  alone  wanting  to  render  it 
perfect,  began  to  bray  with  all  his  might. 

In  Egypt  and  Arabia,  asses  are  frequenUy  seen  of 
great  size  and  elegance;  and  in  their  attitudes  and 
movements  they  exhibit  adegree  of  gracefulness  unknown 
even  in  those  of  Spain.  Their  step  is  light  and  sure, 
and  their  pace  is  brisk  and  easy.  Thejr  are  not  only  in 
common  use  for  riding  in  Egypt,  but  the  Mahometan 
merchants,  the  most  opulent  of  tlie  inhabitants,  and  even 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  use  tliem  ;  and  not  long  since, 
they  were  the  only  animals  on  which  Christians  of  any 
rank  or  quality  were  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Cafiital 
—Supplement  to  the  Fnglish  edition  of  Cnviers  Ani- 
mal Kingdovk. 
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cveu  says  that  it  ia  very  unwholesome.  Yet 
we  should  not  judge  hastily  upon  (be  different 
tastes  of  different  people,  in  the  preference 
they  give  to  certain  meats.  The  climate 
produces  very  great  changes  in  the  tenderness 
and  the  savour  of  several  viands:  that  beef, 
for  instance,  which  is  so  juicy  and  good  in 
England,  is  extremely  tough  and  dry  when 
killed  under  the  line;  on  the  contrary,  that 
pork,  which  is  with  us  so  unpalatable  in 
summer,  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  where  it  is 
always  hotter  than  here,  is  the  finest  eating 
they  have,  and  much  preferable  to  any  hog's 
flesh  in  Europe. 

The  ass,  like  the  horse,  was  originally  im- 
ported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
afterwards  by  other  nations.     That  country 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  favourable  to 
this  race  of  animals ;  and  where  they  have 
run  wild,  they  have  multiplied  in  such  num- 
bers, that  in  some  places  they  are  become  a 
nuisance.     In    the   kingdom  of    Quito,   the 
owners  of  the  grounds  where  they  are  bred, 
suffer  all  persons  to  take  away  as  many  as 
they  can,  on  paying  a    small    acknowledg. 
ment,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days 
their  sport  lasts.      They  catch  them  in  the 
following  manner.     A  number  of  persons  go 
jn  horseback,  and  are  attended  by  Indians 
un  foot:  when  arrived  at  the  proper  places, 
they  form  a  circle,  in  order  to  drive  them 
into  some  valley  ;  where,  at  full  speed,  they 
throw  the  noose,   and  endeavour   to   halter 
them.     Those    creatures,  finding  themselves 
enclosed,  make  very  furious  efforts  to  escape  ; 
and,  if  only  one    forces   his  way  through, 
they  all  follow  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity. 
However,  when   noosed,  the  hunters  throw 
them  down,  and  secure  them  with  fetters,  and 
thus  leave  them  till  the  chase  is  ove/.     Then, 
in  order  to  bring  them  away  with  greater  fa- 
cility,  thev  pair  them  with  tame  beasts  of  the 
same  kind;  but  this  is  not  easily  performed, 
for  they  are  so  remarkably  fierce  that  they 
often  hurt  the  persons  who  imdertake  to  man- 
age them.     They  have  all  the  swiftness  of 
horses,  and  neither  declivities  nor  precipices 
can  retard  their  career.   When  attacked,  they 
defend  themselves  with  their  heels  and  moudb 
with  such  activity,  that  without  slackening 
their  pace,  they  often  maim  their  pursuers. 
But  the  most  remarkable  property  in  these 
creatures  is,  that,  after  carrying  their  first 
load,  their  Celerity  leaves  them,£eir  danger- 
ous ferocity  is  lost,  and  they  soon  contract  the 
stupid  look  and  dulness  peculiar  to  the  assi- 
nine  species.     It  is  also  observable,  that  these 
creatures  will  not  permit  a  horse  to  live  among 
them.     They  always  feed  together ;  and  if  a 
horse  happens  to  stniy  into  tibe  place  where 
they  ^ze,  they  all  fall  upon  him;  and,  with- 
out giving  him  the  liberty  of  flying,  they  bite 


and  kick  him  till  they  leave  him  for  dead 
upon  the  spot.^ 

Such  is  this  animal  in  its  natural  state, 
swift,  fierce,  and  formidable:  but,  in  the  state 
of  tameness,  the  ass  presents  a  very  different 
picture:  the  moment  his  native  liberty  is  re- 
pressed, he  seems  entirely  to  give  up  all  claims 
to  freedom;  and  he  assumes  a  patience  and 
submission  even  humbler  than  fiis  situation. 
He  is,  in  a  state  of  tameness,  the  most  gentle 
and  quiet  of  all  animals.  He  suffers  with 
constancy,  and,  perhaps,  with  courage,  all  the 
ill-treatment  that  cruelty  and  caprice  arc 
pleased  to  inflict'  He  is  temperate  with  re- 
gard  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  pro- 
vision. He  is  contented  with  the  most  ne- 
glected weeds;  and  makes  his  humble  repast 
upon  what  the  horse  and  other  animals  leave 
behind.'  If  he  gives  the  preference  to  any 
vegetable,  it  is  to  the  plantain;  for  which  he  is 
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'  The  following  anecdote  of  the  sagacity  of  an  ass,  and 
the  attachment  displayed  by  the  animal  to  his  master, 
may  help,  in  some  degree,  to  redeem  that  ill-used  rare 
from  a  portion  of  the  load  of  stupidity  which  is  generally 
assigned  to  them,  and  which  with  so  many  other  loads, 
they  bear  with  such  ezemplanr  patience.  Thomas 
Brown,  residing  near  Hawick,  warelled  the  country  as 
a  higgler,  having  an  ass  the  partner  of  his  trade.  From 
suffering  under  a  paralytic  aiflection,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  assisting  himself  on  the  road,  by  keeping  hold  of  the 
crupper  of  the  saddle,  or  more  frequently  the  toii  of  the 
ass.  During  a  severe  winter,  some  years  ago,  whilst  on 
one  of  his  journeys,  near  Rule  water,  "  the  old  man  and 
his  ass"  were  suddenly  plunged  into  a  wreath  of  snow. 
There  they  lay  long,  nr  from  help  and  ready  to  perish. 
At  length  the  poor  ass,  after  a  severe  struggle,  got  out; 
but  finding  his  unfortunate  master  absent,  he  e3red  the 
wreath  for  some  time  with  a  wistful  look,  and  at  last 
forced  his  way  through  it  to  where  his  master  still  lay, 
when,  placing  his  body  in  such  a  position  as  to  afford  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  tail,  the  honest  higgler  was  thereby 
enabled  to  take  his  accustomed  hold,  and  was  actually 
dragged  out  by  the  faithful  beast  to  a  place  of  safety. 

'  Sterne,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  touchingly  illus- 
trates the  patience  of  the  poor  ass. 

I  was  just  receiving  (he  says)  the  last  compliment 
of  Monsieur  le  Blanc,  for  a  pleasant  voyage  down  the 
Rhone,  when  I  was  stopped  at  tlie  gate.  ^Twas  by  a 
poor  ass,  who  had  just  turned  in  with  a  couple  of  large 
patmiers  upon  his  back,  to  collect  eleemosynary  turnip- 
tops  and  cabbage-leaves;  and  stood  dubious,  with  his  two 
fore-feet  on  the  Inside  cf  the  threshold,  and  with  his  two 
hinder  feet  towards  the  street,  as  not  knowing  very  well 
whether  he  was  to  go  in  or  no. 

Now,  'tis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry  I  may)  I  can- 
not bear  to  strike;  there  is  a  patient  endurance  of  suffer- 
ings, wrote  so  unaflectedly  in  his  looks  and  carriage, 
wLJch  pleads  so  mightily  tor  him,  that  it  always  disarms 
me ;  and  to  that  degree,  that  I  do  not  like  to  speak  un- 
kindly to  liim :  on  Uie  contrary,  meet  him  where  I  will, 
whether  in  town  or  country,  in  cart  or  under  panniers, 
whether  in  liberty  or  bondage,  I  have  ever  something 
civil  to  say  to  him  on  my  part;  and  as  one  word  begets 
another  (if  he  has  as  little  to  do  as  1,)  I  generally  fall 
into  conversation  with  him ;  and  surely  never  is  my 
imagination  so  busy  as  in  framing  hii  responses  firom  the 
etchings  of  his  countenance»  and,  where  those  carry  me 
not  deep  enough,  in  flying  from  my  own  heart  into  his, 
and  seeing  what  is  natural  for  au  ass  to  think,  as  well  as 
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often  seen  to  neglect  every  other  herb  in  the 
pasture:  but  he  is  chiefly  delicate  with  res- 
pect to  his  water ;  he  drinks  only  at  the  clear- 
est brooks,  and  chiefly  those  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed.  He  drinks  as  soberly  as  he 
eats  ;  and  never,  like  the  horse,  dips  his  nose 
into  the  stream.  As  he  is  seldom  saddled, 
he  frequently  rolls  himself  upon  the  grass  ; 
and  lies  down,  for  this  purpose,  as  often  as  he 
has  an  opportunity,  witnout  minding  what  be- 
comes of  his  burden.  He  never  rolls,  like  the 
horse,  in  the  mud ;  he  even  fears  to  wet  his 
feet ;  and  turns  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the 
dirty  parts  of  a  road.  When  very  young,  the 
ass  is  sprightly,  and  even  tolerably  hand!some; 
but  he  soon  loses  these  qualifications,  either 
by  age  or  bad  treatment,  and  he  becomes  slow, 
stupid,  and  headstrong.  He  seems  to  show 
no  ardour,  except  for  the  female,  having  been 
often  known  to  die  after  the  covering.  The 
she-ass  is  not  less  fond  of  her  young  than  the 
male  is  of  her ;  and  we  are  assured  that  she 
will  cross  fire  or  water  to  protect  or  rejoin  it 
Thb  animal  is  sometimes  not  less  attached  to 
his  owner,  by  whom  he  is  too  often  abused.  He 
scents  him  at  a  distance,  and  distinguishes  him 
from  others  in  a  crowd  ;  he  knows  the  ways  he 
has  passed  and  the  places  where  he  inhabits. 
When  overloaded  the  ass  shows  the  injus. 
tice  of  his  master,  by  hanging  down  his  head 
and  lowering  his  ears;  when  he  is  too  hard 
pressed,  he  opens  his  mouth  and  draws  back 
his  lips,  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner.  If 
his  eyes  are  covered  he  will  not  stir  a  step  ; 
and,  if  he  is  laid  down  in  such  a  manner,  that 
one  is  covered  with  the  grass  while  the  other 
is  hidden  with  a  stone,  or  whatever  is  next  at 
hand,  he  will  continue  fixed  in  the  same  sitaa^ 
tlon,  and  he  will  not  so  much  as  attempt  to 

a  man,  upon  the  occasion.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only  crea- 
ture of  all  the  classes  of  beings  below  me,  with  whom  I 
can  do  this :  for  parrots  and  jackdaws,  I  nerer  exchange 
a  word  with  them,  nor  with  the  apes,  for  pretty  near 
the  same  reason  ;  they  act  by  rote,  as  the  others  speak 
by  it,  and  equally  make  me  silent :  nay,  my  dog  and  my 
cat,  though  I  Talue  them  both  (and  for  my  dog  he  would 
speak  if  he  could,)  yet,  somehow  or  other,  they  neither 
of  them  possess  the  talents  for  conrersation.  I  can  make 
nothing  of  a  discourse  with  them,  but,  with  an  aas,  I 
can  commune  for  ever. 

**  Come,  Honesty  1"  said  I,  seeing  it  was  impractica- 
ble to  pass  betwixt  liim  and  the  gate,  *'  art  thou  for  com- 
ing in,  or  going  out  ?'* 

The  ass  twisted  his  head  round  to  look  up  the 
street. 

«  Well,"  replied  I,  *<  we'll  wait  a  minute  for  thy  dri- 
rer.'*  He  turned  his  head  thoughtfully  about,  and  looked 
tvistfuUy  the  opposite  ^vay, 

"  I  understand  thee  perfectly,"  answered  I;  *'  if  thou 
takest  a  wrong  step  in  this  aflair,  he  will  cudgel  thee  to 
death.  Well,  a  minute  is  but  a  minute,  and  if  it  sares 
a  fellow-creature  a  drubbing,  it  shall  not  be  set  down  as 
iU  spent." 

He  was  eating  the  stem  of  an  artichoke  as  this  dis- 
course weut  on,  and,  in  the  little  peevish  contentions  of 
nature  betwixt  hunger  and  unsavouriness,  had  dropped 


rise  to  free  himself  from  those  slight  impedi. 
ments.  He  walks,  trots,  and  gaUops,  lUe  a 
horse;  but  although  he  sets  out  very  freely  at 
first,  yet  he  is  soon  tired;  and  then  no  beating 
will  make  him  mend  his  pace.  It  is  in  vain 
that  his  unmerciful  rider  exerts  his  whip  or 
his  cudgel;  the  poor  little  animal  bears  it  all 
with  patience,  and  without  a  groan;  and,  con- 
scious of  his  own  imbecility,  does  not  offer 
even  to  move. 

Notwithstanding  the  stupid  heaviness  of 
his  air,  he  may  be  educated  with  as  much  ease 
as  any  other  animal ;  and  several  have  been 
brought  up  to  perform,  and  exhibit  as  a  show. 
In  general,  however,  the  poor  animal  is  en- 
tirely  neglected.  Man  despises  this  humble, 
useful  creature,  whose  eflbrts  are  exerted  to 
please  him,  and  whose  services  are  too  cheaply 
purchased.  The  horse  b  the  only  lavoarite, 
and  upon  him  alone  all  expence  and  labour 
are  bestowed.  He  is  fed, attended,  and  stabled, 
while  the  ass  is  abandoned  to  the  cruelty  of 
the  lowest  rustics,  or  even  to  the  sport  of 
children;  and  instead  of  gaining  by  the  lesson j 
he  receives,  is  always  a  loser.  He  is  con. 
ducted  along  by  blows;  he  is  insulted  by  un. 
necessary  stripes;  he  is  overloaded  by  the  lazy: 
and,  being  generally  the  property  of  the  poor, 
he  shares  with  them  in  their  distresses.  Thu& 
this  faithful  animal,  which,  were  there  no 
horses,  would  be  the  first  of  the  quadruped  kind 
in  our  esteem,  is  now  considered  as  nothing  ; 
his  properties  and  qualifications  being  found 
in  a  higher  degree  elsewhere,  he  is  entirely 
disregarded;  and,  from  being  the  second,  he 
is  degraded  into  one  of  the  most  useless  of  the 
domestic  quadrupeds.' 

For  this  reason,  very  little  care  has  been 
taken  to  improve  the  breed;  it  is  suffered  U> 

it  out  of  hirmouth  half  a  donn  times,  and  picked  it  op 
again. 

**  God  help  thee,  Jack,"  said  I,  '*  thou  hast  a  bitter 
breakfast  oii't,  and  many  a  bitter  day's  labour,  and  many 
a  bitter  blow,  I  fear,  for  its  wages;  'tis  all — all  bitteriMS^ 
to  thee,  whatever  life  Is  to  others.  And  now  thy  mouth, 
if  one  knew  the  truth  of  it,  is  as  bitter,  I  daresay,  i^ 
soot  (for  he  had  cast  aside  the  stem,)  and  thou  hast  not 
a  friend,  perhaps,  in  all  this  world,  that  will  give  tJm 
a  macaroon." 

In  saying  this,  I  pulled  out  a  paper  of  them,  which  I 
had  just  purchased,  and  give  him  one;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment that  I  am  telling  it,  my  heart  smites  me,  that  there 
was  more  of  pleasantry  in  the  conceit  of  seeing  how  an 
ass  would  eat  a  macaroon,  than,  of  benevolence  io  giTinj 
him  one,  which  presided  in  the  act. 

When  the  ass  had  eaten  his  macaroon,  I  pressed  bin 
to  come  in;  the  poor  beast  was  heavy  loaded;  his  legs 
seemed  to  tremble  under  him ;  he  hung  rather  backwardi, 
and  as  I  pulled  at  his  halter,  it  broke  short  in  my  baod; 
he  looked  up  pensive  in  my  free-—*'  Don't  thnsh  me 
with  it ;  but  if  you  will,  you  may."  The  driver  at  thii 
moment  coming  in,  let  fall  a  thundering  bastinado  upon 
the  poor  wretch's  crupper,  which  put  an  end  to  the  io* 
terview.  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  unhappy  treatment 
of  this  much-Injured  aoimaL 

1  In  early  times,  the  ass  was  not,  as  Is  now  the  cax 
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degenerate;  and  it  is  probable,  that  of  all  other 
animals  this  alone  is  rendered  feebler  and 
more  diminutive,  by  being  in  a  state  of  do- 
mestic servitude.  The  horse,  the  cow,  and 
the  sheep,  are  rendered  larger  by  the  assidu- 
ity of  man;  the  ass  is  suffered  to  dwindle  every 
generation,  and  particularly  in  Englana, 
where  it  is  probably  that,  but  for  the  medicin- 
al qualities  of  its  milk,  the  whole  species  would 
liave  ere  now  been  extinguished.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that, 
were  the  same  care  bestowed  on  the  ass  that 
is  spent  upon  the  horse,  were  the  same  indus- 
try used  in  crossing  the  breed  and  improving 
iiy  we  should  see  the  ass  become,  from  his 
present  mean  state,  a  very  portly  and  service- 
iible  animal;  we  should  find  him  rival  the  horse 
in  some  of  his  perfections,  and  exceed  him  in 
others.  The  ass,  bulk  for  bulk,  is  stronger 
than  the  horse;  is  more  sure-footed;  and  though 
more  slow  in  his  motions,  he  is  much  less  apt 
to  start  out  of  the  way. 

The  Spaniards,  of  all  people  in  Europe, 
seem  alone  to  be  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
the  ass.  They  take  all  proper  precautions  to 
improve  the  breed;  and  I  have  seen  a  jackass, 
from  that  country,  above  fifteen  hands  high. 
This  animal,  however,  seems  originally  a  na- 
tive of  Arabia.  A  warm  climate  is  known  to  pro- 
iluce  the  largest  and  the  best;  their  size  and 
spirit  decline  in  proportion  as  they  advance 
into  colder  regions. 

Though  now  so  common  in  all  parts  of 
Englana,  the  ass  was  entirely  lost  among  us 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.     Hol- 

«nth  us,  considered  a  despicable  animal;  for  we  find  that 
h«  WIS  rode  by  the  rich  and  noble,  in  preference  to  the 
bone;  as  will  appear  from  the  following  instances,  from 
many  that  are  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Writings :— When 
Abr&hara  went  to  oiler  his  son  Isaac,  he  rode  upon  an 
vs ;  Josepti  and  his  brethren  rode  on  asses  when  they 
went  down  to  Egypt  to  purchase  com  ;  and  we  are  told, 
tloi  when  Moses  left  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  he  took 
ius  wife  and  his  s<»s,  and  set  them  upon  asses,  and  re- 
tanied  to  Egypt.     In  the  enumeration  of  Job's  property, 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  great,  we  find,  that  he 
bad  five  hundred  she  asses ;  and,  in  his  prosperity,  he  is 
s&id  to  have  had  a  thousand  she  asses.     It  is  likely  that 
the  preference  of  females  arose  from  the  circumstance, 
tii&t  the  ass  can  subsist  on  a  scanty  and  coarse  &re ;  so 
Uiat,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  she  ass  would  not  only 
lit&r  the  rider  through  the  desert  and  barren  tracts,  but 
-aIm,  with  her  milk,  contribute  to  the  support  of  her  mas- 
ter.   Jair,  the  Gileadite,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel, 
iiui  thirty  sons,  who  rode  on  thirty  ass  colts.     Anah, 
the  Horite  prince,  did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  rank, 
to  feed  the  asses  of  Zibeoii,  his  father.     In  ancient  times, 
the  ass  was  used  for  drawing  chariots ;  for,  when  Isaiah 
predicted  the  hX\  of  Babylon,  he  describes  the  watchman 
tt  seeing  "  a  chariot  with  a  couple  of  horsemen,  a  chariot 
of  uses,  and  a  chariot  of  camels."     Herodotus  says,  the 
lodiang  had  war  chariots  drawn  by  wild  asses. 

The  Jews  considered  the  ass  as  an  guclean  animal, 
because  his  hoof  was  not  cloven,  and  he  did  not  chew  the 
'ikI;  therefore  refrained  from  eating  his  flesh,  and  ofler- 
>»g  him  as  a  sacrifice.     But  we  find  that,  in  cases  of 


ingshead  informs  us  that  our  land  did  yield 
no  asses.*  However,  there  are  accounts  of 
their  being  common  in  England  before  that 
time.  In  Sweden,  they  are  at  present  a  sort 
of  rarity;  nor  does  it  appear  by  the  last  history 
of  Norway,  that  they  have  yet  reached  that 
country.  It  is  in  the  hotter  climates  alone 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  original  of  this  ser- 
viceable creature.  In  Guinea,  they  are  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  even  the  horses  of  the 
same  country.  In  Persia,  they  have  two 
kinds;  one  of  which  is  used  for  burdens,  being 
slow  and  heavy;  the  other,  which  is  kept  for 
the  saddle,  being  smooth,  stately,  and  nimble. 
They  are  managed  as  horses,  only  that  the 
rider  sits  nearer  the  crupper,  and  they  are 
taught  to  amble  like  them.  They  generally 
cleave  their  nostrils  to  give  them  more  room 
for  breathing,  and  many  of  these  are  sold  for 
forty  or  fifty  pounds. 

The  ass  is  a  much  more  hardy  animal  than 
the  horse,  and  liable  to  fewer  diseases.  Of 
all  animals  covered  with  hair,  he  is  the  least 
subject  to  vermin,  for  he  has  no  lice,  probably 
owing  to  the  dryness  and  the  hardness  of  his 
skin.  Like  the  horse,  he  is  three  or  four  years 
in  coming  to  perfection  ;  he  lives  till  twenty 
or  twenty-five;  sleeps  much  less  than  the  horse; 
and  never  lies  down  for  that  purpose,  unless 
very  much  tired.  The  she-ass  goes  above 
eleven  months  with  young,  and  never  brings 
forth  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  mule 
may  be  engendered  either  between  a  horse  and 
a  she-ass,  or  between  a  jackass  and  a  mare.^ 
The  latter  breed  is  every  way  preferable,  being 

want,  these  laws  were  disregai'ded ;  for,  when  Samaria 
was  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  "  an  ass's  head  was  sold 
for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver/'  The  contempt  of  the 
Jews  for  this  beast  did  not  cease  with  his  existence  ; 
for,  unlike  other  animals,  which,  when  they  died,  were 
buried  under  ground,  he  was  thrown  into  the  fields  or 
ditches,  to  be  eaten  by  wild  beasts  or  birds.  Such  also 
was  the  burial  of  their  criminals,  or  those  they  wished 
to  trehi  with  ignominy ;  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  was 
doomed  to  be  thus  treated,—*'  He  shall  be  buried  witli 
the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem." — Supplement  to  the  English  edition 
of  Cuvier^s  jinimal  Kingdom.  • 

1  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  li. 

'  Mules  have  not  unfrequentty  been  known  to  bring 
forth  young,  especially  in  hot  countries ;  and  instances 
have  not  been  wanting,  though  they  ai*e  rare,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland.  But  it  would  require  a  succes- 
sion of  experiments  to  prove  that  mules  will  breed  with 
each  other,  and  produce  an  ofispring  equally  capable  of 
continuing  the  race.  The  common  mule  is  x^ry  iiealthy, 
and  will  live  above  thirty  years.  It  is  found  very  ser- 
viceable in  carrying  burdens,  particularly  in  moimtainous 
and  stony  places,  where  horses  are  not  so  sure-footed. 
I'he  size  and  strength  of  our  breed  have  lately  been  much 
improved  by  the  importation  of  Spanish  male  asses ;  and 
it  were  much  to  be  wished,  that  the  useful  qualities  of 
this  animal  were  more  attended  to;  for,  by  proper  care 
in  its  breaking,  its  natural  obstinacy  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  corrected;  and  it  might  be  formed  with  suc- 
cess for  the  saddle,  the  draught,  or  the  burden.     People 
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larger,  stronger,  and  better  shaped.  It  is  not  yet 
well  known  whether  the  animal  called  the 
Qimerro  be  one  of  these  kinds ;  or,  as  is  as- 
serted, bred  between  the  ass  and  the  bull. 
While  naturalists  affirm  the  impossibility  of 
this  mixture,  the  natives  of  the  alpine  coun- 
tries, where  this  animal  is  bred,  as  strongly 
insist  upon  its  reality.  The  common  mule  is 
very  healthy,  and  will  live  above  thirty  years, 
being  found  very  serviceable  in  carrying  bur- 
dens, particularly  in  mountainous  and  stony 
places,  where  horses  are  not  so  sure-footed. 
The  size  and  strength  of  our  asses  is  at  present 
greatly  improved  by  the  importation  of  Span- 
ish jack-asses;  and  it  is  probable  we  may  come 
in  time  to  equal  the  Spaniards  in  breeding 
them,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  give  fifty 
or  sixty  guineas  for  a  mule;  and,  indeed,  in 
some  mountainous  countries,  the  inhabitants 
cannot  well  do  without  them.  Their  manner 
of  going  down  the  precipices  of  the  Alps,  or 
the  Andes,  is  very  extraordinary;  and  with  it 
we  will  conclude  their  history.  In  these  pas- 
sages, on  one  side,  are  steep  emhiences,  and, 
on  the  other,  frightful  abysses;  and,  as  they 
generally  follow  the  direction  of  the  moun- 
tain, the  road,  instead  of  lying  in  a  level, 
forms  at  every  little  distance  steep  declivities, 
of  several  hundred  yards  downward.  These 
can  only  be  descended  by  mules;  and  the  ani- 
mal itself  seems  sensible  of  the  danger,  and 
the  caution  that  is  to  be  used  in  such  descents. 
When  they  come  to  the  edge  of  one  of  these 
descents,  they  stop,  without  being  checked  by 
the  rider;  and,  if  he  inadvertently  attempts  to 
spur  them  on,  they  continue  immovable.  They 
seem  all  this  time  ruminating  on  the  danger 
that  lies  before  them,  and  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  encounter.  They  not  only  atten- 
tively view  the  road,  but  tremble  and  snort 
at  the  danger.  Having  prepared  for  the  des- 
cent, they  place  their  fore-feet  in  a  posture  as 
if  they  were  stopping  themselves;  they  then 
also  put  their  hinder.feet  together,  but  a  little 
forward,  as  if  they  were  going  to  lie  down. 
In  this  attitude,  having  taken  as  it  were  a 
survey  of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  meteor.  In  the  meantime,  all 
the  rider  has  to  do  is  to  keep  himself  fast  on 
the  saddle,  without  checking  the  rein,  for  the 
least  motion  is  sufficient  to  disorder  the  equi- 
librium of  the  mule ;  in  which  case  they  both 
unavoidably  perish.  But  their  address  in  this 
rapid  descent,  is  truly  wonderful;  for  in  their 
swiftest  motion  when  they  seem  to  have  lost 
all  government  of  themselves,  they  follow  ex- 

of  the  first  quality  in  Spalo  are  drawD  hy  mules,  where 
fifty  or  sixty  guineas  is  no  uncommon  price  for  one  of 
them;  nor  is  it  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  far 
they  excel  the  horse  in  traTelling  in  a  mountainous 
country,  the  mule  being  able  to  tread  securely  where 
the  iirirmer  can  hardly  stand. 


actly  all  the  different  windings  of  the  rDftd,af 
if  they  had  previously  settled  in  their  minc$ 
the  rout  they  were  to  follow,  and  taken  ever) 
precaution  for  their  safety.  In  this  journey, 
the  natives  who  are  placed  along  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  and  hold  by  the  roots  of  thf 
trees,  animate  the  beast  with  shouts,  and  en- 
courage him  to  perseverance.  Some  males, 
after  being  long  used  to  these  journeys,  ac- 
quire a  kind  of  reputation  for  their  safety  and 
skill;  and  their  value  rises  in  proportion  to 
their  fame.* 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  ZEBRA. 


Trbrb  are  but  three  animals  of  the  horse 
kind.*     The  horse,  which  is  the  most  state! f 

I  Ulloa,  Tol.  i. 

*  There  are  other  two  species  of  the  horse  geou^ 
namely,  the  Dxiggtai  and  the  Quagga.  The  rouantain 
zebra,  and  the  xebra  of  the  plains,  are  also  difierent  ipt- 
cies.    The  mule  may  be  regarded  as  a  sub-species. 

The  tpecific  ^aradert  of  the  dzigytai  are, — his  fki. 
is  isabella,  or  light  bay  in  summer,  of  a  clean  and  tfarit- 
ing  appearance ;  of  a  redder  hue  in  winter,  and  the  hair 
Tory  long;  his  mane  and  dorsal  line,  which  enlarges  an 
the  crupper,  are  generally  black;  and  his  tall  terminated 
by  a  black  tuft.     He  is  generally  the  siae  of  an  ordinan 
wild  horse ;  and  his  proportions  are  intermediate  betweei) 
the  horse  and  the  ass.     He  is  probably  the  wild  mule  ct 
the  ancients.     He  lives  in  troi^  in  the  sandy  deserts  ^ 
Central  Asia.    The  flesh  of  this  animal  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy  by  the  Mongols,  Tungooses,  and  oU>er 
hordes,  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert.    Like  tli- 
rest  of  the  genus  he  is  gregarious,  and  is  seen  in  troops  c>* 
from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  and  some  ha^-e  said 
even  in  herds  of  one  hundred.     Like  the  borw,  bis 
character  is  pacific,  and  he  never  attacks  other  aDimal^ 
Each  troop  has  a  chief,  wbo  watches  over  its  safeCy, 
conducts  its  general  movements,  and  gives  the  signal  ^ 
alarm,  in  cases  of  danger.     Tliis  signal  is  said  to  consist 
in  leaping  several  times  rotmd  the  object  he  dreads.  Tfci> 
temerity  often  occasions  his  death;  in  which  event  thr 
herd  disperses,  in  opposite  directions,  and  becomes  more 
easily  a  prey  to  the  hunters.     It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
following  the  dziggtai  on  horseback,  as  it  would  quirkij 
leave  the  fleetest  counter  of  the  desert  &r  behind.    It 
is  remarkable,  that  all  means  to  domesticate  this  animal 
have  hitherto  proved  abortive,  and  this  even  when  taken 
young.     They  are  considered  by  the  natives  as  untame- 
able ;  for  the  individuals  which  have  been  tried  gener- 
ally killed  themselves  in  their  exertions  to  escape  their 
thraldom.     It  has  been  found,  however,  that  all  animaU 
are  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  domestication ;  ud  i) 
this  were  persisted  in,  the  dziggtai  might  eventually  be> 
come  a  useful  servant  of  man.     Sonnini  is  of  opinion* 
that  this  species  will  become  extinct,  from  the  cirrum- 
stance  of  man  not  being  able  to  subjugate  tbem:  &nd 
from  their  being  such  a  favourite  delicacy  with  the  Asi- 
atics. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  Quagga  are  dark  black- 
ish brown,  the  rest  of  a  clear  brown  growing  paler  beton. 
and  underneath  is  nearly  white,  as  well  as  the  le^^. 
The  head  and  neck  are  striped  with  grayish  white,  lon- 
gitudinal on  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  transrer^ 


uid  courageoiu;  the  ua,  which  ia  the  moat 
patient  and  humble;  Rnd  the  zebra,  which 
the  Diost  beautifal,  but  at  the  aame  time,  the 
wiide»t  animal  in  nature.  Nothing  can  ex 
i«ed  the  delicate  regularity  of  this  creature' 
colour,  or  the  lustrous  amoothneH  of  ita  skin 
but  en  tb«  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more 
timid  or  mor«  untameable. 

It  is  ehieSy  a  native  of  the  southern  parts 
o(  Africa;  and  there  are  whole  herds  of  ihem 
aften  seen  feeding  in  those  extensive  plains 
that  lie  towards  the  Ciipe  of  Good  Hope. 
However,  their  watchfulness  is  such,  that  they 
will  suffer  nothing  to  come  near  them,  and 
ihcir  awiftneaa  so  great,  that  they  readily 
leave  every  pursuer  far  behind.  The  Zebra 
in  shape  rather  resembles  the  mule,  than  the 
bone  or  the  «sa.  It  is  rather  less  than  the 
fariDer,  and  yet  larger  than  the  latter.  Ita 
ear*  are  not  so  long  as  those  of  the  ass,  end 
yet  not  so  small  as  in  the  horse  kind.  Like 
the  ass,  its  head  ia  large,  its  back  straight,  ita 
Itgs  finely  placed,  and  its  tail  tufted  at  the 
end;  like  the  borae  its  skin  is  smooth  and  close, 
and  its  bind  quarters  round  and  fleshy.  But 
ill  greatest  beauty  lies  in  the  amazing  regu- 
larity and  elegance  of  its  colours.  In  the 
male,  they  are  white  and  brown;  in  the  fe- 
male,  white  and  black.  These  colours  are 
disposed  in  alternate  stripes  over  the  whole 
body,  and  with  such  exactness  and  symmetry, 
that  one  would  think  Nature  bad  employed 
the  rule  and  compasa  to  paint  them.  These 
•liipes  which,  like  to  many  ribanda,  are  laid 
•II  over  ita  body,  are  narrow,  parallel,  and  ei- 
«tly  separated  from  each  other.     It  ia  nut 


oi  Uu  cbacln ;  bstirMii  Um  mouth  and  tjn  tixj  form 
iriugla;  ibiro  tn  Ua  handi  on  tb*  nsck;  Iha  mute 
u  bluUib,  ibort,  much  thicker  tfaan  that  of  the  ivbn, 
nnnnoDdng  on  the  forebm),  mi  ti,  like  Ihetn,  lUiped ) 
a  longiiiKUnil  blwk  bind  ruru  from  tha  larm [nation  oT 
tbt  mans  iloag  tha  iplni,  and  loMi  ItaalT  In  Ibo  tall, 
■kicb  li  uka  that  of  a  con,  wllh  a  dark  bnmn  or  black 
Wtofkairat  Itseatrtmltx,  Tha  height  of  the  quaggi 
*  °™>U>,  Is  alwut  lour  faal,  or  twalre  liandi,  at  tbe 
"itinv  In  bii  form,  proportions,  ligbtnesi  of  figure,  and 
nullBM*  of  bud  Bad  aan,  be  btart  a  greater  retam. 
Uaoce  la  tha  borsa  than  the  tebta,  but  bla  tall  ii  like 
Uut  of  a  cow.  Qnaggaa  associate  In  tierds,  frequently 
U  Uu  number  d  one  hundred,  In  the  most  nlltarv  ra- 
tion of  SoDthem  Africa. 

Tlu  tttra  ef  tke  plaint  •rat  fint  aKertataed  by  Mr 
Bnnlidl  to  be  ditferent  from  tha  common  or  mounUIn 
Bbrv  The  bllaftiug  Is  Mr  Cin/l  ipecmc  dsKziplion 
olUwabra  <i  the  plaint:— -  Budy  white;  bead  witli 
■"""•riaii  narrow  brown  atripes,  wblcb  gradually  unite 
Ofcthsr  and  form  a  bar  noae,  tbe  neck  and  body  with 
•ktnitfe  broad  itrlpet  uf  black  and  narrow  oiiai  of  brown, 
tbe  litter  of  which  nearly  fill  up  the  Interatlcei  betwoeu 
tkt  black  stripes,  and  (nly  leaTe  a  narra»  wliitiib  mar- 
tin. The  donal  line  U  narrow,  and  tMcomai  gradually 
dewier  In  the  binder  pari,  diitlnctly  margined  with 
■bile  on  tarh  side.  The  belly,  legs,  and  all,  quite 
■Uie;  the  mana  allvnalel)*  banded  with  black  and 
"btii."    Tbli  bwitlliil  animal  dlSan  matariaUy  frvm 


here  as  in  other  party  coloured  animals,  where 
the  tints  are  blended  into  each  other;  every 
atn'pe  here  ia  perfectly  distinct,  and  preserves 
ita  colour  round  the  body  or  the  limb,  without 
any  diminution.  In  tbia  manner  are  the  head , 
tbe  body,  the  lliighs,  the  legs,  and  even  the 
tail  and  the  ears,  beautifully  streaked,  so  that 
at  a  little  distance  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  the  anima!  was  dressed  out  by  art,  and 
not  thus  admirably  adorned  by  nature. 

In  tbe  male  lebra,  tbe  head  ia  alriped  with 
fine  hands  of  black  and  white,  which  in  ■ 
manner  centre  in  tbe  forehead.     The  cara  are 


variegated  with  a  white  and  dusky  brown.  The 
neck  has  broadslripes  of  the  aame  dark  brown 
running  round  it,  leaving  narrow  white  stripes 
between.  Thebodyisstnpedalsocrossibeback 
with  broad  bands,  leaving  narrower  spaces  ul 
white  between  ihem,  and  ending  in  pointsatlbe 
aides  of  the  belly,  which  is  white,  except  a 
black  line  pectinated  on  each  aide,  reaching 
from  between  the  fore-legs,  along  tbe  middle 
of  the  belly,  two  thirds  of  its  length.      There 

the  common  lebra;  the  ground  colour  of  his  body  being 
entirely  white,  interrupted  by  a  regular  series  id  black 
stripes  commencing  on  tha  ridge  of  the  back,  and  ter- 
minaUng  al  tbe  bottom  of  his  sides:  betwlit  these  are 
narrower  and  falntw  ones  of  a  browniib  colour.  On  the 
ahoulden  and  over  the  Launches,  thoM  stripes  anums 
somewhat  of  a  bifurcated  appearance,  between  tha  dlii- 
■lons  of  which  there  are  a  few  transverse  lines  of  the  same 
colourj  but  these  suddenly  and  abruptly  disappear,  and 
are  not  continued  on  the  lags,  as  In  the  common  Mhra, 
being  perfectly  white.  Akmg  tba  ^inat  rldga  Ibeni  Is 
a  narrow  longitudinal  line  bordered  on  each  side  with 
while.  The  mane  is  long,  stilT,  and  erect,  with  the 
transrerse  bands  of  the  neck  broadly  continued  through 
it,  and  distincUy  lipped  with  deep  black.  The  liuas  of 
the  face  sre  narrow,  and  perfectly  rogolar ;  from  (he  cen- 
tre of  tbe  forehead  they  radiate  downwaidi  over  each 
eye;  along  the  front  of  the  muale  Ihey  are  lorigitudiiial, 
wiOi  tha  ouur  ones  slightly  curTcd  outwards;  and  on 
the  sides  they  form  broader  Innsnne  RllaU.  Prom 
wharo  the  handi  unlla  en  tb*  ealramily  of  Ibe  munle, 
tba  noea,  and  the  upper  lip,  those  parts  became  nearly 
of  a  uniform  blackleli  brown.  Tbe  tall  is  of  a  ycllowiih 
white.  T-here  Is  no  hmglludlnal  ventral  tliio:  and  tha 
back  part  of  Ibe  ears  are  occupied  towards  tha  tips  by 
patches  of  black.  The  hoofs  are  modentely  large,  dnep 
in  front,  and  ahallow  behind,'  and  considerably  eipandcd 
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is  a  line  of  separation  between  the  trunk  of 
the  body  and  the  hinder  quarters,  on  each 
side:  behind  which,  on  the  rump,  is  a  plat  of 
narrow  stripes,  joined  together  by  a  stripe 
down  the  middle,  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
colours  are  different  in  the  female ;  and  in 
none  the  stripes  seem  entirely  to  agree  in 
form,  but  in  all  they  are  equally  distinct;  the 
smooth  hair  equally  and  fine;  the  white  shin- 
ing  and  unmixed  ;  and  the  black,  or  brown, 
thick  and  lustrous. 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  this  creature,  that  it 
seems  by  nature  fitted  to  satisfy  the  pride  and 
the  pleasure  of  man:  and  formed  to  be  taken 
into  his  service.  Hitherto,  however,  it  ap. 
pears  to  have  disdained  servitude;  and  neither 
force  nor  kindness  have  been  able  to  wean  it 
from  its  native  independence  and  ferocity. 
But  this  wildness  might,  perhaps,  in  time  be 
surmounted:  and  it  is  probable  the  horse  and 
the  ass,  when  first  taken  from  the  forest,  were 
equally  obstinate,  fierce,  and  unmanageable. 
Mr  Buffon  informs  us,  that  the  zebra,  from 
which  he  took  bis  description,  could  never  be 
entirely  mastered,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  which  were  tried  to  tame  it  They 
continued,  indeed,  to  mount  it,  but  then  with 
such  precautions  as  evidently  showed  its  fierce, 
ness,  for  two  men  were  obliged  to  hold  the 
reins,  while  the  third  ventured  upon  its  back; 
and  even  then  it  attempted  to  kick,  whenever 
it  perceived  any  person  approaching.  That 
which  is  now  in  the  Queen's  menagerie  at 
Buckingham- Gate,  is  even  more  vicious  than 
the  former;  and  the  keeper  who  shows  it  takes 
care  to  inform  the  spectators  of  its  ungovern- 
able nature.  Upon  my  attempting  to  ap- 
proach  it,  it  seemed  quite  terrified,  and  was 
preparing  to  kick,  appearing  as  wild  as  if 
just  caught,  although  taken  extremely  young, 
and  used  with  the  utmost  indulgence.  Yet 
still  it  is  most  probable  that  this  animal,  by 
time  and  assiduity,  could  be  brought  under 
subjection.  As  it  resembles  the  horse  in 
form,  without  all  doubt  it  has  a  similitude  of 
nature,  and  only  requires  the  efforts  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  skilful  nation,  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  our  domestics.  It  is  not  now 
known  what  were  the  pains  and  dangers  wluch 
were  first  undergone  to  reclaim  the  breed  of 
horses  from  savage  ferocity;  these,  no  doubt, 
made  an  equal  opposition;  but  by  being  op- 
posed  by  an  industrious  and  enterprising  race 
of  mankind,  their  spirit  was  at  last  subdued, 
and  their  freedom  restrained.  It  is  otherwise 
with  regard  to  the  ssebra ;  it  is  the  native  of 
countries  where  the  human  inhabitants  are  but 
little  raised  above  the  quadruped.  The  na- 
tives of  Angola,  or  Cafiraria,  have  no  other 
idea  of  advantage  from  horses  but  as  they  are 
good  for  food;  neither  the  fine  stature  of  the 
Arabian  courser,  nor  the  delicate  colourings 


of  the  zebra,  have  any  allurements  to  a  race 
of  people,  who  only  consider  the  quantity  of 
flesh,  and  not  its  conformation.  The  delicacy 
of  the  zebra's  shape,  or  the  painted  elegance 
of  its  form,  are  no  more  regarded  by  sock, 
than  by  the  lion  that  makes  it  his  prey.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  the  zebra  may  hitherto 
have  continued  wild,  because  it  is  the  nadve 
of  a  country  where  there  have  been  no  so^ 
cessive  efforts  made  to  reclaim  it  All  pur- 
suits that  have  been  hitherto  instituted  against 
it,  were  rather  against  its  life  than  its  liberty: 
the  animal  has  thus  been  long  taught  to  con- 
sider man  as  its  most  mortal  enemy;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  it  refuses  to  yield 
obedience  where  it  has  so  seldom  experienced 
mercy.  There  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  all 
animals,  that  I  have  often  considered  with 
amazement;  which  is,  that  they  seem  perfectly 
to  know  their  enemies,  and  to  avoid  them. 
Instinct,  indeed,  may  teach  the  deer  to  fly 
from  the  lion;  or  the  mouse  to  avoid  the  cat; 
but  what  is  the  principle  that  teaches  the  dog 
to  attack  the  dog-butcher  wherever  he  sees 
him  ?  In  China,  where  the  killing  and  dress- 
ing  of  dogs  is  a  trade,  whenever  one  of  those 
people  moves  out,  all  the  dogs  of  the  villagt 
or  the  street  are  sure  to  be  after  him.  This  I 
should  hardly  have  believed,  but  that  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  instance  of  it  among  our- 
selves. I  have  seen  a  poor  fellow  who  made 
a  practice  of  stealing  and  killing  dogs  fm 
their  skins,  pursued  in  full  cry  for  three  or 
four  streets  together,  by  all  the  bolder  breed 
of  dogs,  while  the  weaker  flew  from  his  pre- 
sence with  affright  How  these  animals 
could  thus  find  out  their  enemy,  and  pursue 
him,  appears,  I  own,  unaccountable,  but  such 
is  the  fact ;  and  it  not  only  obtains  in  dogs, 
but  in  several  other  animals,  though  perhaps 
to  a  less  degree.  This  very  probably  may  have 
been  in  some  measure  a  cause  that  has  hitherto 
kept  the  zebra  in  its  state  of  natural  wildness: 
and  in  which  it  may  continue,  till  kinder  treat- 
ment  shall  have  reconciled  it  to  its  pursuers. 
It  is  very  likely,  therefore,  as  a  more  civi- 
lized people  are  now  placed  at  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope,  which  is  the  cbief  place  where 
this  animal  is  found,  that  we  may  have  them 
tamed  and  rendered  serviceable.  Nor  is  it-^ 
extraordinary  beauty  the  only  motive  we  have 
for  wishing  this  animal  among  the  number  of 
our  dependents:  its  swiftness  is  said  to  surpass 
tliat  of  all  others;  so  that  the  speed  of  a  zebra 
is  become  a  proverb  among  tbe  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese.  It  stands  better  upon  its  legs  also 
than  a  horse;  and  is  consequently  stronger  m 
proportion.  Thus,  if  by  proper  care  we  im- 
prove the  breed,  as  we  have  in  other  instances, 
we  should  probably  in  time  to  come  have  a 
race  as  large  as  the  horse,  as  fleet,  as  strongi 
and  much  more  beautiful. 
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'  The  sebrsy  u  was  said,  is  chiefly  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  also  found 
in  the  kingdom  of  Angola;  and,  as  we  are 
aasared  by  Lopez,  in  several  provinces  also  of 
Barbary.  In  those  boundless  forests  it  has 
nothing  to  restrain  its  liberty;  it  is  too  shy  to 
be  caught  in  traps,  and  therefore  seldom  taken 
ali^e.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  none  of 
them  have  ever  been  brought  into  Europe, 
that  were  caught  su£Bciently  young »  so  as  to 
be  untinctured  by  their  original  state  of  wild- 
ness.  The  Portuguese,  indeed,  pretend  that 
they  have  been  able  to  tame  them,  and  that 
they  have  sent  four  from  Africa  to  Lisbon, 
which  were  so  far  brought  under,  as  to  draw 
the  king's  coach:*  they  add,  that  the  person 
who  sent  them  over,  had  the  o£Bce  of  notary 
conferred  upon  him  for  his  reward,  which  was 
to  remain  to  him  and  his  posterity  for  ever : 
but  I  do  not  find  this  confirmed  by  any  person 
who  says  he  saw  them.  Of  those  which  were 
cent  to  Brazil,  not  one  could  be  tamed;  they 
would  permit  one  roan  only  to  approach  them; 
they  were  tied  up  very  short;  and  one  of  them, 
which  had  by  some  means  got  loose,  actually 
killed  his  groom,  having  bitten  him  to  death.* 
Notwithstanding  this,  I  believe,  were  the  ze- 
bra  taken  up  very  young,  and  properly  treat- 
ed,  it  might  be  rendered  as  tame  as  another 
animal;  and  Merolla,  who  saw  many  of  them, 
asserts,  that  when  tamed,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  being  common  enough,  they  are  not 
less  estimable  for  their  swiftness  than  their 
beauty. 

This  animal,  which  is  neither  to  be  found 
in  Europe,  Asia,  nor  America,  is  nevertheless 
very  easily  fed.  That  which  came  over  into 
England  some  years  ago,  would  eat  almost 
any  thing,  such  as  bread,  meat,  and  tobacco; 
that  which  is  now  among  us,  subsists  entirely 
upon  hay.  As  it  so  nearly  resembles  the 
hOTse  and  the  ass  in  structure,  so  it  probably 
brings  forth  annually  as  they  do.     The  noise 


^  Dapper. 


*  Pyrard.  torn.  if.  p.  876. 


they  make  is  neither  like  that  of  a  horse  nor 
an  ass,  but  more  resembling  the  confused 
barking  of  a  mastiff  dog.  In  the  two  which 
I  saw,  there  was  a  circumstance  that  seems 
to  have  escaped  naturalists;  which  is,  that  the 
skin  hangs  loose  below  the  jaw  upon  the  neck, 
in  a  kind  of  dewlap,  which  takes  away  much 
from  the  general  beauty.  But  whether  this 
be  a  natural  or  accidental  blemish,  I  will  not 
take  upon  roe  to  deterroine. 

These  animals  are  often  sent  as  presents  to 
the  princes  of  the  East  We  are  told,  that 
one  of  the  governors  of  Batavia  gave  a  zebra, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Africa,  to 
the  emperor  of  Japan,  for  which  he  received, 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  company,  a  present, 
to  the  value  of  sixty  thousand  crowns.'  Tel- 
ler also  relates,  that  the  Great  Mogul  gave 
two  thousand  ducats  for  one  of  them.  And  it 
is  frequent  with  the  African  ambassadors  to 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  to  bring  some  of 
these  animals  with  them,  as  presents  for  the 
Grand  Signior.* 

'  NaTendort. 

*  Three  iniUDces  hate  oecnrred  in  Europe  of  female 
sebras  producing  mules.  The  first  toolc  place  in  this 
country.  Lord  CHto,  od  his  return  from  India,  brought 
with  him  a  female  zebra  from  the  Cape.  The  experi- 
ment was  first  tried  with  an  Arab  liorse,  but  failed. 
Asses  were  then  tried  but  with  no  better  efiect.  At 
last,  by  painting  one  of  these  asses  lilie  a  aebra,  the  plan 
succeeded.  The  result  was  a  foal,  which  resembled  both 
lather  and  mother.  It  had  the  form  of  the  first,  and  the 
colour  of  the  second,  excepting  that  the  tints  were  not 
so  strongly  marked.  After  his  lordship's  death,  this 
mule  was  lost  sight  of,  and  its  fate  is  unknown.  The 
second  instance  took  place  at  Turin,  between  an  ass  and 
a  female  nbra,  but  the  ofispring  did  not  survive. 
The  third  instance  took  place  in  the  menagerie  of 
Paris.  From  a  female  aebra  and  a  Spanish  ass  of  the 
largest  siae,  proceeded  a  very  well-formed  mule.  This 
animal  prored  a  little  larger  than  the  mother,  but  as  it 
grew  up,  had  much  of  the  form  of  the  father.  It  was 
excessively  docile.  The  experiment  was  then  repeated 
with  a  hone.  Conception  tfx>k  place,  but  in  the  eight 
month  of  gestation  the  zebra  died.  On  opening  the 
body,  a  male  foetus  was  found,  without  hair,  but  having 
the  head  marked  with  black  and  white  stripes. — Grif-' 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Of  all  animals,  those  that  chew  the  end  are 
the  most  harmless,  and  the  most  easily  tamed. 
As  they  live  entirely  upon  vegetables,  it  is 
neither  their  interest  nor  their  pleasure  to 
make  war  upon  the  rest  of  the  brute  creation; 
content  with  the  pastures  where  they  are 
placed,  they  seldom  desire  to  change,  while 
ihey  are  furnished  with  a  proper  supply ;  and 
fearing  nothing  from  each  other,  they  gene- 
rally go  in  herds  for  their  mutual  security. 
All  the  fiercest  of  the  carnivorous  kinds  seek 
their  food  in  gloomy  solitude ;  these,  on  the 
/M)ntrary,  range  together;  the  very  meanest 
of  them  are  found  to  unite  in  each  other's  de- 
fence ;  and  the  hare  itself  is  a  gregarious  ani- 
mal, in  those  countries  where  it  has  no  other 
enemies  but  the  beasts  of  the  forest  to  guard 
against. 

As  the  food  of  ruminant  animals  is  entirely 
of  the  vegetable  kind,  and  as  this  is  very  easi- 
ly procured,  so  these  animals  seem  naturally 
more  indolent  and  less  artful  than  those  of 
the  carnivorous  kinds ;  and  as  their  appetites 
are  more  simple,  their  instincts  seem  to  be 
less  capable  of  variation.  The  fox  or  the 
wolf  are  for  ever  prowling ;  their  long  habits 
of  want  give  them  a  degree  of  sharpness  and 
cunning;  their  life  is  a  continued  scene  of 
stratagem  and  escape  :  but  the  patient  ox,  or 
the  deer,  enjoy  the  repast  that  nature  has 
abundantly  provided ;  certain  of  subsistence, 
and  content  with  security. 

As  nature  has  furnished  these  animals  with 
an  appetite  for  such  coarse  and  simple  nutri* 
ment,  so  she  has  enlarged  the  capacity  of  the 
intestines,  to  take  in  a  greater  supply.  In 
the  carnivorous  kinds,  as  their  food  is  nour- 
ishing and  juicy,  their  stomachs  are  but  small 


and  their  intestines  short ;  but  in  these,  wb(M 
pasture  is  coarse,  and  where  much  must  be 
accumulated  before  any  quantity  of  noarisb. 
ment  can  be  obtained,  their  stomachs  are 
large  «nd  numerous,  and  their  intestines  long 
and  muscular.  The  bowels  of  a  ruminating 
animal  may  be  considered  as  an  elaboratorj, 
with  vessels  in  it,  fitted  for  various  transmu- 
tations. It  requires  a  long  and  tedious  pro- 
cess before  grass  can  be  transmuted  into  flesb ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  nature,  in  general,  bis 
furnished  such  animals  as  feed  upon  grass 
with  four  stomachs,  through  which  the  food 
successively  passes  and  undergoes  the  pruper 
separations.' 

Of  the  four  stomachs  with  which  ruminant 
animals  are  furnished,  the  first  is  called  tbe 
paimehy  which  receives  the  food  after  it  bas 
been  slightly  chewed ;  the  second  is  called  tbe 
hon^'Combf  and  is  properly  nothing  more  than 
a  continuation  of  the  former ;  these  two,  which 
are  very  capacious,  the  animal  fills  as  fast  as 
it  can,  and  then  lies  down  to  ruminate  ;  which 
may  be  properly  considered  as  a  kind  of  vo- 
miting without  efibrt  or  pain.  The  two  sto- 
machs above  mentioned  being  filled  with  as 
much  as  they  can  contain,  and  the  grass, 
which  was  slightly  chewed,  beginning  to 
swell  with  the  heat  of  the  situation,  it  dilates 
the  stomachs,  and  these  again  contract  upon 
their  contents.  The  aliment,  thus  squeeied, 
has  but  two  passages  to  escape  at ;  one  into 
the  third  stomach,  which  is  very  narrow ;  and 
the  other  back,  by  the  gullet,  into  the  mouth, 
which  is  wider.     The  greatest  quantity,  there- 

*  All  quadrupeds  that  chew  the  cud  hare  raet  iostetd 
of  the  soft  fat  or  other  animals;  aiid  they  have  the  avk- 
wird  hahit  of  rising,  when  in  a  recumhent  potture,  upon 
their  hind  legs  first.  A  cow,  when  she  rises  from  the 
ground,  places  herself  on  the  fore-ltnees,  and  then  UtU 
up  the  whole  hinder  parts.  A  horse  springs  up  first 
on  bis  fore-legs,  and  then  raises  up  his  hinder  parts. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  different  conformation  of  the 
stomach.— ^Totfr  dy  OoUtmitk, 
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fore,  is  driven  back,  through  the  largest  aper- 
ture, into  the  mouth,  to  be  chewed  a  second 
time;  while  a  small  part,  and  that  only  the 
most  liquid,  is  driven  into  the  third  stomach, 
through  the  orifice  which  is  so  small.  The 
food  which  is  driven  to  the  mouth,  and  chewed 
a  second  time,  is  thus  rendered  more  soft  and 
moist,  and  becomes  at  last  liquid  enough  to 
pass  into  the  conduit  that  goes  to  the  third  sto- 
mach,  where  it  undergoes  a  still  farther  com. 
minution.  In  this  stomach,  which  is  called 
the  maMfoU,  from  the  number  of  its  leaves,  all 
which  tend  to  promote  digestion,  the  grass  has 
the  appearance  of  boiled  spinnage,  but  not  yet 
safficiently  reduced,  so  as  to  make  a  part  of  the 
animaPs  nourishment;  it  requires  the  operation 
of  the  fourth  stomach  for  this  purpose,  where 
it  undergoes  a  complete  maceration,  and  is 
leparaled  to  be  turned  into  chyle. 

But  nature  baa  not  been  less  careful  in  an- 
other respect,  in  fitting  the  intestines  of  these 
animals  for  their  food.  In  the  carnivorous 
kinds  they  are  tbin  and  lean;  but  in  ruminat- 
ing animals  they  are  strong,  fleshy,  and  well 
covered  with  fat.  Every  precaution  seems 
taken  that  can  help  their  digestion:  their  sto- 
mach is  strong  and  muscular,  the  more  readily 
to  act  upon  its  contents;  their  intestines  are 
lined  with  fat,  the  better  to  preserve  their 
warmth;  and  they  are  extended  to  a  much 
greater  length,  so  as  to  extract  every  part  of 
that  nourishment  which  their  vegetable  food 
so  scantily  supplies. 

In  this  manner  are  all  quadrupeds  of  the 
cow,  the  sheep,  or  the  deer  aind,  seen  to  ru- 
minate; being  thus  furnished  with  four  sto- 
machs, for  the  macerating  of  their  food.  These, 
therefore,  may  most  properly  be  called  the  ru- 
minant kinds :  although  there  are  many  others 
that  have  this  quality  in  a  less  observable  de- 
gree. The  rhinoceros,  the  camel,  the  horse, 
the  rabbit,  the  marmotte,  and  the  squirrel,  all 
chew  the  cud  by  intervals,  although  they  are 
not  furnished  with  stomachs  like  the  former. 
But  not  these  alone,  there  are  numberless 
other  animals  that  appear  to  ruminate;  not 
ofvly  birds  but  fishes  and  insects.  Among 
birds  are  the  pelican,  the  stork,  the  heron,  the 
pigeon,  and  the  turtle;  these  have  a  power 
of  disgorging  their  food  to  feed  their  young. 
Among  fishes  are  lobsters,  crabs,  and  that 
fi^  called  the  dorado.  The  salmon  also  is 
•aid  to  be  of  this  number:  and,  if  we  mav 
believe  Ovid,  the  searta  likewise;  of  which 


he 


saya, 


Of  ftO  tb«  fith  ibatffmii  tmiMth  the  flood, 
H«  Mi^  raminatesDu  fonner  food. 

Of  insects,  the  ruminating  tribe  is  still 
Isrger;  the  mole,  the  cricket,  the  wasp,  the 
<ln)ne.  the  bee,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  beetle. 

I  At  eoBtrm  hcrboM  pliefn  Uucuitnr  auBna. 
lit  scaruB  tiKt^tot  foibc  qui  runintat  cscss. 


All  these  animals  either  actually  chew  the 
cud,  or  seem  at  least  to  ruminate.  They 
have  the  stomach  composed  of  muscular  fibres, 
by  means  whereof  the  food  is  ground  up  and 
down,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  which 
are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  ruminants. 

But  not  these  alone;  men  themselves  have 
been  often  known  to  ruminate,  and  some  even 
with  pleasure.  The  accounts  of  these  cala- 
mities, for  such  I  must  consider  them,  inci- 
dent  to  our  fellow-creatures,  are  not  very  plea- 
sant to  read:  yet  I  must  transcribe  a  short  one, 
as  given  us  by  Slare,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  as.  it  may,  in  some  measure, 
show  the  satisfaction  which  the  lower  tribes 
of  animals  enjoy  while  they  ruminate.  The 
man  in  question  was  a  citizen  of  Bristol,  of 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  what  seemed 
more  extraordinary  still,  of  a  ruminating 
family,  for  his  father  was  frequently  subject 
to  the  same  infirmity,  or  amiisement,  as  he 
himself  perhaps  would  call  it.  This  young 
man  usually  began  to  chew  his  meat  over 
again  within  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
eating.  His  ruminating  after  a  full  meal 
generally  lasted  about  an  hour  and  a  half; 
norxould  he  sleep  until  his  task  was  perform- 
ed. The  victuals,  upon  the  return,  tasted 
even  more  pleasantly  than  at  first;  and  re- 
turned as  if  they  had  been  beaten  up  in  a 
mortar.  If  he  ate  a  variety  of  things,  that 
which  he  ate  first  came  up  again  first ;  and  if 
this  return  was  interrupted  for  any  time,  it 
produced  sickness  and  disorder,  and  he  was 
never  well  till  it  returned.  Instances  of  this 
kind,  however,  are  rare  and  accidental;  and 
it  is  happy  for  mankind  that  they  are  so.  Of 
all  other  animals,  we  spend  the  least  time  in 
eating;  this  is  one  of  the  great  distinctions 
between  us  and  the  brute  creation;  and  eating 
is  a  pleasure  of  so  low  a  kind,  that  none  but 
such  as  are  nearly  allied  to  the  quadruped, 
desire  its  prolongation. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  QDADRUFED8  OF  THE  COW  KIND. ' 

Or  all  ruminant  animals,  those  of  the  cow 
kind  deserve  the  first  rank,  both  for  their  size, 
their  beauty,  and  their  services.  The  horse 
is  more  properly  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
rich;  the  sheep  chiefly  thrives  in  a  flock ,  and 
requires  attendance ;  but  the  cow  is  more  espe- 


*  The  animals  of  this  kind  hare  the  horns  hollow, 
smooth,  turned  outwards  and  forwards,  in  a  seroicircular 
form ;  in  the  lower  jaw  there  are  eight  front  teeth,  but 
none  in  the  upper:  and  there  are  no  tusks  in  either. 
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cially  the  poor  man's  pride,  bis  riches,  and  his 
support  There  are  many  of  our  peasantry 
that  have  no  other  possession  but  a  cow;  and 
even  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this 
most  useful  creature,  the  poor  are  but  the  nom- 
inal possessors.  Its. flesh  they  cannot  pretend 
to  taste,  since  then  their  whole  riches  are  at 
once  destroyed;  its  calf  they  are  obliged  to 
fatten  for  sale,  since  veal  is  a  delicacy  they 
could  not  make  any  pretensions  to;  its  very 
milk  is  wrought  into  butter  and  cheese  for  the 
tables  of  their  masters;  while  they  have  no 
share,  even  in  their  own  possessions,  but  the 
choice  of  their  market  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
the  rich  crying  out  for  liber^  while  they  thus 
starve  their  fellow-creatures,  and  feed  them  up 
with  an  imaginary  good,  while  they  monopo- 
lize the  real  benefits  of  nature. 

In  those  countries  where  the  men  are  under 
better  subordination,  this  excellent  animal  is 
of  more  general  advantage.  In  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Switzerland,  every  peasant  keeps 
two  or  three  cows,  not  for  the  benefit  of  his 
master,  but  for  himself.  The  meanest  of  the 
peasants  there  kills  one  cow  at  least  for  his 
own  table,  which  he  salts  and  hangs  up,  and 
thus  preserves  as  a  delicacy  all  the  year  round. 
There  is  scarcely  a  cottage  in  those  countries 
that  is  not  hung  round  with  these  marks  of 
hospitality;  and  which  often  make  the  owner 
better  contented  with  hunger,  since  he  has  it 
in  his  power  to  be  luxurious  when  he  thinks 
proper.  A  piece  of  beef  hung  up  there  is  con. 
sidered  as  an  elegant  piece  of  furniture,  which, 
though  seldom  touched,  at  least  argues  the 
possessor's  opulence  and  ease.  But  it  is  very 
different,  for  some  years  past,  in  this  country, 
where  our  lower  rustics  at  least  are  utterly 
unable  to  purchase  meat  any  part  of  the  year, 
and  by  them  even  butter  is  considered  as  an 
article  of  extravagance. 

The  climate  and  pasture  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  are  excellently  adapted  to  this  ani- 
mal's moderate  nature;  and  the  verdure  and  the 
fertility  of  our  plains  are  perfectly  suited  to  the 
manner  of  its  feeding;  for,  wanting  the  upper 
teeth,  it  loves  to  graze  on  a  high  rich  pasture. 
This  animal  seems  but  little  regardful  of  the 
quality  of  its  food,  provided  it  be  supplied  in 
sufficient  abundance;  it  makes  no  particular 
distinction  in  the  choice  of  its  herbage,  but  in- 
discriminately and  hastily  devours  the  proper 
quantity.  For  this  reason,  in  our  pastures, 
where  the  gp^ass  is  rather  high  than  succulent, 
more  flourishing  than  nutritious,  the  cow 
thrives  admirably;  and  thero  is  no  part  of 
Europe  where  the  tame  animal  grows  larger, 
yields  more  milk,  or  more  readily  fattens,  than 
with  us. 

Our  pastures  supply  them  with  abundance, 
and  they  in  return  enrich  the  pastures;  for,  of 
all  animals,  the  cow  seems  to  give  back  more 


than  it  takes  from  the  soil.  The  horse  and  the 
sheep  are  known,  in  a  course  of  years,  to 
impoverish  the  ground.  The  land  where  tbej 
have  fed  becomes  weedy,  and  the  vegetablei 
coarse  and  unpalatable;  on  the  contrary,  the 
pasture  where  the  cow  has  been  bred,  acquires 
a  finer,  softer  surface,  and  becomes  every  year 
more  beautiful  and  even.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  horse  being  furnished  with  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  nips  the  grass  closely,  and 
therefore  only  chooses  that  which  is  the  moat 
delicate  and  tender;  the  sheep  also,  thoogh, 
with  respect  to  its  teeth,  formed  like  the  cow, 
only  bites  the  most  succulent  parts  of  the 
herbage:  these  animals,  therefore,  leave  all  die 
high  weeds  standing;  and  while  they  cot  the 
finer  grass  too  closely,  sufier  the  ranker  herb- 
age to  vegetate  and  overrun  the  pasture.  But 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  cow:  as  its  teeth  can. 
not  come  so  close  to  the  ground  as  those  of  the 
horse,  nor  so  readily  as  those  of  the  sheep, 
which  are  less,  it  is  obliged  to  feed  upon  the 
tallest  vegetables  that  ofier;  thus  it  eats  them 
all  down,  and  in  time,  levels  the  surface  of 
the  pasture. 

The  age  of  the  c-owis  known  by  the  teeth  and 
boms.     This  animal  ia  furnished  with  eight 
cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw;  at  the  age  of 
ten  months  the  two  middlemost  of  these  fall 
out,  and  are  replaced  by  others  that  are  not 
so  white,  but  broader;  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
months  the  two  next  milk-white  teeth  fall  out 
likewise,  and  others  come  up  in  their  room; 
thus,  at  the  end  of  every  six  months,  the  crea- 
ture loses  and  gains,  till  at  the  age  of  three 
years  all  the  cutting-teeth  are  renewed,  and 
then  they  are  long,  pretty  white,  and  equal; 
but  in  proportion  as  the  animal  advances  in 
^ears,  they  become  irregular  and  black,  their 
inequalities  become  smoother,  and  the  animal 
less  capable  of  chewing  its  food.  Thus  the  cow 
often  declines  from  this  single  cause;  for  as  it 
is  obliged  to  eat  a  great  deal  to  support  life, 
and  as  the  smoothness  of  the  teeth  makes  (he 
difficulty  of  chewing  great,  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity  of  food  cannot  be  supplied  to  the  stomach. 
Thus  the  poor  animal  sinks  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  and  every  year  grows  leaner  and  lean- 
er, till  it  dies. 

The  horns  are  another  and  a  surer  method 
of  determining  this  animal's  age.  At  three 
years  old  it  sheds  its  horns,'  and  new  ones 
arise  in  their  place,  which  continue  as  long  as 
it  lives;  at  four  years  of  age,  the  cow  has 
small  pointed,  neat,  smooth  horns,  thickish 
near  the  head;  at  five,  the  horns  become  larg- 
er, and  are  marked  round  with  the  former 
year's  growth.     Thus,  while  the  animal  oon- 

i  The  horns  are  not  cast;  But  at  the  a^e  of  thm 
years,  the  animal  rubs  off  a  very  alight  external  shell 
coating  from  them« 


tmoM  to  livs,  the  liomi  condnue  to  lengthen; 
■mj  ersry  year  k  new  ring  is  added  at  the 
not;  K>  that  allowing  three  yeara  beforB  their 
ippearance,  and  then  reckoning  the  number 
or  rings,  we  hkve,  in  both  together,  the  ani- 
mal'i  age  ex&ctly. 

Aiwe  hare  indisputably  the  best  breed  of 
homed  cattle  of  any  in  Europe,  so  it  was  not 
without  the  same  auiduity  that  we  came  to 
excel  in  these,  as  in  our  boriea.  The  breed 
of  com  has  been  entirely  improved  by  a  for- 
eign mixture,  properly  adapted  to  supply  the 
imperfections  uf  our  own.  Such  as  are  purely 
British  are  far  inferioE  in  size  to  those  on  many 
pKTti  of  the  continent;  but  those  which  we 
Uve  thus  improved  by  far  excel  all  others. 
Our  LincolnshiiB  kind  derive  their  size  from 
the  Holstein  breed:  and  the  large  hornless 
uttle  that  are  bred  in  some  parts  of  England 
Mine  uriginally  from  Poland.  We  were 
once  famous  for  a  wild  breed  of  these  animals, 
but  these  have  long  since  been  worn  out;  and 
perhaps  no  Idngdom  in  Europe  can  furnish 
■0  few  wild  animals  of  all  kinds  as  our  own.' 
Caltivation  and  agriculture  are  sure  to  banish 
iheie  wherever  they  are  found;  and  every  ad- 
dition a  country  receives  from  art  drives  away 
those  animals  that  are  only  fitted  lor  a  state  of 

Of  all  qaadrupeds  the  cow  seems  most  lia- 
tde  to  alteration  from  its  pasture.  In  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  own  country  we  easily  per- 
eetre  the  great  varieties  produced  among  these 


li  ol  I  nnall  ^m,  mad  ranged  iormerlj  tliniugh  tha  woodi 
''■wtlieiii  Seotknd  ud  the  north  of  England.  Wben 
lUibncd  wu  sitennlnalad  fromllio  opentorsiti  !•  on- 
^i>o*iil  bot  «nw  tims  tiotcira  th«  rcforRiation,  tho  rcm- 
VBti  wtn  ilroadf  confined  in  parki  balonglDg  to  ecclu- 
iMIni  HtiUldunmbH  (rom  urhence  thtj  tnn  Inns- 
'oral  It  the  dlnolutlon  to  that  of  Drumlanrig,  and  otber 
f'm.  ThoH  In  Itia  pw-k  of  Bunco  ConAabla  wurs  all 
^otnTcd  <n  Ih*  mlddla  d  tb«  laal  century  hy  a  diitain- 
W-  Tba  ran  li  entirslf  d  a  Hfalta  colour  ;  tho  mui. 
<••  binrUilr  black ;  tha  toiide  of  the  ear,  and    '     ' 
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animals,  by  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the 
soil.  In  mme  they  grow  to  a  great  balk;  and 
I  have  seen  an  ox  sixteen  hands  high,  which 
is  taller  than  the  general  run  of  our  horses. 
In  others  they  appear  as  diminutive  ;  being 
not  so  lai^e  as  an  ass.  The  breed  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  ana  most  parts  of  Scotland,  is  much  less 
in  general  than  in  England  or  Ireland  :  they 
are  differently  shaped  also,  the  dewlap  being 
much  smaller,  and,  sa  the  expression  is,  the 
breast  has  more  of  the  ewe  neck.  Thu,  till  some 
years  ago,  was  not  considered  in  cattle  as  a 
deformity;  and  the  cow  was  chosen  according 
to  Virgil's  direction,  with  a  large  dew  tap : 
however,  at  present  it  is  the  aniveral  opinion, 
that  the  cow  wants  in  udder,  what  it  has 


neck;  and  the  1 


rger  tt 


the  dewlap,  the  smaller 


the  quantity  of  its  milk.  Our  gra 
therefore,  endeavour  to  mix  the  two  breeds; 
the  large  Holstein  with  the  small  northern  ; 
and  from  both  results  that  fine  milch  breed, 
which  excels  the  cattle  of  any  otber  part  of 
the  world. 

This  difference,  arising  from  pasture,  is 
more  observable  in  other  countries  than  in  our 
own.  The  cow  kind  is  to  be  fuund  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  large  in  proportTon 
to  the  richness  of  the  pasture  ;  and  small  as 
the  animal  is  stinted  in  its  food.  Thus  Africa 
is  remarkable  for  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
cattle  of  this  kind;  as  b  also  India,  Poland, 
Switzerland,  andseveml  other  parts  of  Europe. 
Among  the  Eluth  Tartars,  where  the  pastures 

turanty-Gra  to  Lhlrtf-fiTe,  fourtsen  pounds  to  the  ilone. 
Befors  they  ware  kept  In  parki,  Hay  Here  prehably  larg- 
er and  more  ruggedj  old  bulla  Itill  acquire  a  kind  of 
mane  about  two  Inches  Jong,  and  their  throat  and  braast 
lecoTBtedwItbcoarMrbalr.  Thoea  of  Burton  ConsUble 
iKSered  from  IM  ttith,  they  hiTlng  the  ean  and  tlpa 
of  tbs  tall  hiacb  l^eh  minnen  diSer  from  donaMie 
oxan,  and  may  betn  part  thoie  of  tho  ancient  utui.  Upon 
percelTlng  a  stranger  they  gallop  widely  In  a  circle 
round  tilm,  and  atop  to  guo,  toning  ihalr  head),  and 
diowlng  glgnt  of  defiance:  Ihay  then  >at  olT,  and  gallop 
a  Kcood  time  round,  but  fn  a  contraclod  circle,  rapeal- 
iiig  thit  ciiculai  mode  of  approaching  till  thay  ate  ao 
near  that  It  becomaa  prudent  to  retire  from  their  Intanded 
charge.  Tha  cowi  conceal  thatr  yoang  caliM  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  going  to  auckle  them  twice  or  three  tlmea 
in  a  day:  if  a  parton  cooMt  near  the  calf,  It  ccaictala 
itmlf  by  crouching.  One  not  more  than  two  dayi 
old  being  dlico*ered  by  Dr  Fuller,  wat  vary  lean  and 
weak.  On  hli  atrokipg  Iti  bead,  it  got  up,  pawed  the 
ground,  bellowed  very  Eeud,  want  back  a  few  atepe,  and 
bolted  at  hi)  logs:  It  then  began  to  paw  again,  and  made 
another  bolt,  hut  mlaatng  it>  aim,  fall,  and  was  ao  weak 
aa  not  to  be  able  to  rite ;  but  by  Ihli  time,  Ita  bellowing 
had  rouwd  the  herd,  which  came  Inetantly  to  lu  relief, 
and  made  the  doctor  retire.  When  one  of  thli  breed 
happoDi  to  be  wounded,  tr  Is  enfeebled  by  age,  or  lick- 
oen,  tha  otbera  aet  upon  Hand  gon  It  to  death.  Breedi 
of  them  are  itill  praaarred  in  the  Cadiow  Forest  belong- 
ing to  tha  Duka  d  Hamilton,  In  Lanarkahlra,  and  In 
tha  park  of  Chilllngham  Caatla,  near  Berwiek-upon- 
Tweed ;  they  also  uied  to  be  preaarred  at  Wollalcai  In 
Nottingham;  at  0!dKime,ln  Ctaran;  at  Limaball,  in 
Choddra,  and  at  Clartly,  In  Stailbrdahlra, 
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are  rem&rkably  rich  and  nourishing,  the  cow 
becomes  so  large  that  he  moat  b«  a  tail  man 
who  con  reach  the  tip  of  its  shoulder.  On 
the  contrary,  in  Prance,  where  the  animal 
is  stinted  in  ita  food,  and  driven  from  the 
roost  flourishing  pastures,  it  greatly  degene- 


■  Tha  bnaib  of  tb>  KiagutM  tnd  CllmuRk  Tartan, 
thoaa  of  FodolU  and  Ukraine,  of  Europeu  Turksy,  of 
tlungarj,  and  of  tiia  Ronuii  Stmlai,  in  tmong  ths 
lirgaat  Imoim.  The;  are  netiiy  ill  dlatingufihed  by 
tmple  honis  iprMidfng  aidgwKji,  tluiD  forwanla  ud  np- 
wirdi,  with  dark  points:    their  coloui'  li  ■  blutih-aah 

Cli^  to  black.  That  In  the  Papal  domlatoni  la  not 
id  rspmanted  «  tha  uiclenl  ba«-rell*b  of  Rama, 
but  irM  Introduoed  moat  proliibl)'  by  the  Gotha,  or  at  the 
aame  lima  with  tha  buBalo.  Italy  posseaiea  uother 
race,  preaamed  Ig  have  ailited  in  the  Pagan  tinea, 
•aloed  for  Ita  tine  forra  and  white  colour:  It  la  not  ao 
farge,  but  the  homa  are  aimilarly  denlopad.  Tiucanj 
producea  this  rac«,  and  droves  of  them  ncre  tnnipUntsd 
to  Cuba  and  Imported  into  Jamaica. 

Aoclant  Egypt  muiiahed  a  large,  white  brand,  which, 
howenor,  ia  not  the  moit  common  upon  the  moQumenU 
of  that  country,  where  the  cattle  are  uiaally  repraaeolad 
with  large  Irregular  marka  of  black  or  browo  upon  a 
white  grvuod. 

In  Abyninla  there  la  alio  a  Urge  white  breed,  but  the 
greater  number  are  Tarioualy  cdourcd.  The  Caffrea 
and  Hotlantota  rear  a  fine  race,  Kkewiae  marked  with 
large  brown  or  black  cioudai  aomo  are  ot  eitrurdinary 
aica,  with  the  homa  directed  forward  and  upwarda.  It 
ia  from  thsaa  that  their  Bikely,  or  war  oiec,  are  chonn  : 
they  ride  them  on  lU  occasiona,  being  quick,  pemTer> 
lag,  extremely  docile,  and  goremed  by  the  *olce  or  a 
whlMle  of  the  owoera  with  aurprlelng  lotellLgenca.  They 
thr^n  mint  on  tin  Zuarw  feldtn  or  aallae  puturei,  end 
tikat  kind  of  food  may  cauie  the  peculiarly  fetid  amell  of 
their  breath,  noticed  by  Mr  Barrow.  Tha  long  horoa 
nl  aome  of  thli  breed  are  often  tnlned  by  llie  Namiguu 
snd  other  tribea,  ao  aa  (o  twiat  In  apiral  currea  or  other 
(encilut  forma,  aald  to  be  inanagad  by  meana  of  a  warm 

Deamark  reara  a  bread  of  larga  atature,  which  roost 
likely  produced  the  tall  Dutch  race,  of  which  we  hate 
aeen  one  weighing  a  thousnd  pounds;  from  thla  race 
aprung  the  Ilalstein,  which  wu  the  parent  of  the  old 
unlmproied  Engllab  breedij  the  Vuidtli  or  Oothanuy 
hare  conducted  It  Into  Spain,  and  left  Ita  tracea  In  the 
large  breeda  of  Salamanca,  and  traniportad  from  thence 
to  South  America,  (unilihed  the  root  of  tha  fine  racei 
which  corer  tha  Pampas,  near  Bjenoa  Ayrea,  and  In 
Cuba;  while  tha  large  Engllab  aupplled  that  <J  the 
Unlled  Statea. 

Breeda  with  email  and  mi^le-eiiwl  homa  eilat  in  the 
Crimea,  In  a  gnat  part  of  iftnnany,  Sweden,  Fnnce, 
England,  Italy,  and  Spaini  and  the  Palled  racea,  or 
honilesi  cattle,  originally,  ai  it  would  ^ipear,  a  German 
breed,  "  iie  armeDlla  quidem  honor  aut  gloria  frontli, ' 
accDrdlng  to  Tacitua,  hare  apread  to  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way, where  they  are  olten  fed  on  dried  Ash.  lliey  are 
now  abundant  In  Scotland,  exjat  In  Prance,  and  about 
Panaranda,  in  Spain,  from  wbaikce  they  may  bare  been 
iranaportad  to  f|irm  the  Palled  breed  of  Aesoroptioa  In 
Paraguay.  They  are  alao  common  In  Abyialnia  and 
Madagaacar. 

The  racat  of  Fraooe  are  principally  disllngulihed  Into 
two  dlTltiana,  among  both  <^  which  fine  breedi  are  found. 
The  Ant  ia  eammonly  deaignated  aa  fiait/>  di  kaul  era, 
or  tluae  who  are  el  middle  or  nnall  alature;  with  a 
fierce  look,  thick  hide,  eoarae  hair,  larga  dewlap,  hana 
greeniih   or  black;  liviug  In  tha  mauiitainoui  dapart- 


ut  the  differences  in  (he  uze  of  this  ani- 

are  not  so  remarkable  as  those  which  ar« 

found  in  its  form,  its  hair,  and  ita  horns.  The 
difference  ia  so  very  extraordinary  in  roan*  of 
them,  that  they  have  been  even  considered  u 
a  different  kind  of  creature,  and  names  have 
been  given  them  as  a  distinct  species,  when 


iti  formed  of  (he  ancient  proiineea  tt  Limonin,       | 

Salntonge.  Andoumola,  Marche,  Berrl,  Gaaciny,  Ae- 
vergne,  Bourbonoli,  Charololi,  and  Burgundy.  Tba 
otharaareityled£aa/(d*XaMr«.  Tbeir  atatore  if  larfa 
or  middle  aliad,  head  and  body  amall,  eara  and  moaitc 
fine  ihomawblta,  hhlethtn;  hair  aiA,  and  sqtael  kiad : 
they  biten  eaaily,  and  belong  la  low  or  lerel  landi. 
"*)  ninr  procoed  to  deacribo  the  diflerent  braada  <( 
cultlTated  Id  Britain.  They  are  very  Dimarm, 
__.  e  aball  only  notice  auch  aa  are  In  moat  eatatai. 
Theae  dISerent  breeda  are  generally  diatlngnlihed  bythi 
length  or  fleiureuf  titetr  homi ;  by  the  abaenoa  ofhorm; 
'  "  E  dlitrict*  where  tbey  are  aupposed  to  have  origlo- 
or  In  which  tbey  abound,  or  nlit  In  the  gmleri 
purity !  or  by  the  name  of  the  breeder. 


Ingidihed  from  othara  by  the  length  of  tlieir  hons,  tin 
hlckneaa  and  firm  taiture  of  their  hides,  the  lengthand 
ilownaaa  of  ttieir  hair,  Ihs  Urge  alaa  of  their  ho^  aod 
their  eoarae,  Uatbe/y,  thick  necka:  tfa^  are  Ukewis 
deeper  In  thsir  fore  quartara,  and  lighter  In  their  hind 
quartera,  than  moat  other  breeda  ;  narrower  In  tbeii 
abapa,  leaa  In  3>alnt  of  weight  than  tha  ihort  harm. 
though  better  weighen  In  proportion  to  their  ilae  i  and 
though  they  giye  considerably  lota  milk.  It  Is  wd  U 
afibrd  more  cream  in  proportlan  to  its  quantity.  Tbtj 
lore  varied  In  their  colour  than  any  of  the  etbar 
breads ;  but,  whaterer  the  colour  be,  they  have  In  gewiaJ 
'hite  atreak  along  their  back,  which  the  imitn 
term  finched,  and  moitly  a  white  apot  on  the  tnriile  d 
the  hough.  In  a  general  Tiew,  thla  nee,  notwttbtaadni| 
the  dngular  eObrta  that  hare  been  made  towards  Iti  in- 
proTement,  remalni  with  llula  alleimlloo ;  for,  except  In 
Leicestenhire,  none  of  the  nibnriotlea  ^whlchdifer  t 
IltUa  in  almost  every  one  of  those  countiaa  when  the 
long  home  preaall)  have  undergone  any  radical  change  _ 
or  any  obtiouB  impraiement.  The  improied  breed  if 
Leicealenhire  Is  aald  to  have  been  funned  by  Webster, 
of  Cauley,  near  CoTenliy,  In  Warwkkahlto,  by  mum 
of  all  cowa  brought  from  the  banka  of  the  Trent,  abwl 
the  beginning  of  the  preaeot  century,  which  wereenMl 
with  hulls  Irom  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire.  Balie- 
well  of  DIahley,  In  Leiceateiahire,  aftarwarda  get  Ux 
lead  aa  a  breeder,  by  aelecting  from  the  Cauley  MA  t 
and  tlie  atoeka  of  aeveral  other  eminent  breed«i  bi<t 
been  traced  to  the  isme  aource. 

Tin  ihtiJumd,  Bometlmes  called  (ha  Dutch  breed, 
Is  known  by  a  variety  of  namea,  taken  from  the  dittrM 
where  they  fitrm  the  prliKdpal  cattle  atock,  at  wbara 
moat  attention  lia>  been  paid  to  tbalr  li 


in  reality  they  are  all  llie  same.       In 
manner  the  unu  and  the  bison  have  been 
•idered,  from  the  variety  m  their  make,  (o  be 
dirtinct  in  their  production;  bat  tliey  are  all, 

Uu,  (tiftrent  (unilief  of  Ihb  rw«  ut  dl)Ilngu[aIiM]  bj 
Iha  Btmtt  a/  tbc  Holdemm,  Uw  Teetttaltr,  tba  Yori- 
>*H*.  Dartam,  NBTtkumitHani,  uid  other  bnedt. 
Tk*  TMtwaler  breed,  t  nrielf  of  ibort  bonu,  caUb. 


iVati  on  Uw  buiki  of  tlis  Ttt.  U  tha  haul  of  Ilia  «»le 
i(  York,  U  at  presant  in  ttu  higbeit  agljtiuillon,  wid  It 
iIlt(od  to  ba  tbe  tnia  Yorluhire  >hort-horn«d  bned. 
Bull!  ind  c<ms  frooi  thli  •tock,  purchuad  at  must  ai- 
Inmliiiu;  price*,  aro  ^inwd  OT«r  ilJ  tha  north  of  Eog- 
Itid,  iiid  the  bonier  countlei  of  ScMlaiid.  Tha  bone, 
bud,  kiid  Deck  of  thin  catlla  tro  fin* ;  tlw  hid*  ii  ttry 
Ihin;  th*  chin*  riil);  IlA  loin  bmad ;  the  carcaa* 
LtiTDOgbout  large  and  wail  faaliioiied;  and  the  fleih  and 
fUtiiif  qaalilf  equal,  or  perhapi  luperior,  to  thoea  of 
aj  Miwr  lirgg  breed.  Tbe  ■bort-homi  give  »  greater 
qunlilf  of  milk  than  any  cither  cattle ;  a  cuit  unullj 
TicldiQg  tmntf-fbur  quart*  per  day,  makiog  three  flrkini 

nriad,  but  Ihaf  are  generally  red  and  while  mixed,  or 
wbu  ihe  breeder*  call  flecked.  The  beaTlaat  and 
liTfeM  oien  of  the  abort-boroed  breed,  when  projieriy 
led,  lictua]  the  iiast  India  ihlpi,  as  Ihef  pradiu-e  tbe 
thlrkeit  beef,  which,  by  retaining  (ti  juicei,  Is  the  best 
•d^iltd  Cor  luch  long  Toyage*.  Our  royal  navy  ■bould 
iltoic  T|[-tuBlled  froRi  these;  but,  trvtn  the  job*  made 
I7  conlncton,  and  fniii  other  abusei,  It  I*  feared  eur 
hoaeM  tan  are  often  fed  with  beef  of  an  inferior  quality ; 
tHMinr,  the  coal  ihlp*  fnun  Newcastle,  Shteldi,  Sun- 
dntud,  lie.,  are  wholly  (upplled  with  the  bnef  of  then 
nlokble  animal*.  These  oxen  commoaly  weigh  from 
eO  la  100  itaoe  (14  IbL  to  the  (tone)  j  and  Itaey  hair* 
MTwai  timca  been  fad  to  ISO,  130,  and  K>ine  particular 
■Ki  to  apwarda  of  150  etone. 

In  compaHng  the  breed*  of  long  and  thort  hamed 
nlUt,  CoUey  obeerTe*  that  the  long-horut  »c*1  In  the 
IluduiaM  and  firm  texture  of  the  hid*,  In  th*  length 
ind  tloaeneia  of  the  hair,  in  their  be^  being  finer- 
pained,  and  mora  mlied  and  marbled  Ihati  that  of  lb* 
ibort-bomi,  In  vreighlng  more  in  pn^Hirtion  to  their 
■in,  and  In  giving  richer  milk ;  but  they  are  Inferior  to 
ilie  >bott-hom*.  In  giving  a  laH  quantity  of  milk,  In 
nigkini;  I***  upon  the  whole.  In  affording  len  tallow 
•ben  killed.  In  being  generally  ilower  feeder*,  and  in 
Hog  eganer  made  and  more  leatbaiy  or  bullith  In  the 
wdtf  dde  of  lb*  neck.  In  fcw  worda,  eayi  ha,  the  long- 
tura  «£*1  In  tbe  bide,  hdr,  and  quality  of  tbe  beef  ; 
tbe  ibort-bonn  In  th*  quantity  of  beef,  tallow,  and  milk. 
Each  tined  baa  long  had,  and  prabtbly  may  have,  It) 
Panlnilar  advocata*  ;  but  II  he  may  hazard  a  conjecture, 
ii  It  not  pnbable  that  both  kind*  may  have  their  parti- 
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in  fact,  (he  descendanla  of  one  common  itock, 
a*  they  have  that  certain  mark  of  unity,  they 
breed  and  propafate  among  each  other.  Na. 
turaliita  have,  therefore,  laboured  under  an 


cular  adventigei  In  diSarent  Bltuatlco*  ?  Why  may  not 
tbe  thick  Urm  hidea,  and  long  cla*»4at  hair,  ^  the  on* 
kind,  be  a  protMtlon  and  lerurity  agaloit  Iboae  Impetu- 

thl*  island  ii  ao  lubject ;  while  Ihe  more  regular  aeuoni 
and  mild  climate  upon  the  east  roast  are  more  gultabl* 
to  the  eoiiBlitutien*  of  the  ihorl-homa. 

Tit  middlt-homed  brtait  comprehend,  In  like  man- 
ner, several  local  tartellet,  of  which  th*  most  noted  an 
the  Dtmi,  tbe  Siuttrti,  and  the  Htr^artU  t  the  tut 
two,  according  to  Culley,  being  varieties  of  tb*  first, 
thou^  of  a  greater  ilia,  tbe  Herefbnls  being  the  largest. 
These  cattle  are  th*  most  esteemed  of  all  our  hr«*da  for 
the  draught,  on  account  of  tbeir  activity  and  bardlneai ) 
tliej  do  not  milk  so  well  a*  th*  (hort-hotm,  hat  are  not 
deficient  (n  the  valuable  property  of  feeding  at  an  early 
ag*,  when  not  employed  in  labour. 

The  Dtvnttldre  c^tU  are  of  a  high  red  coloQr  (If  any 
white  spot*  they  reckon  the  breed  impura,  particularly 
if  thoae  spots  run  one  Into  aoDlher),  with  a  ligbUdun 
ring  round  the  eye,  and  tba  muzzle  of  the  same  colour, 
fin*  In  th*  bone,  clean  In  the  neck,  bom*  of  a  medium 
length,  bent  upwards,  Ihln-laced,  and  fine  In  tbe  chops, 
wide  in  the  hips,  a  tirirrahle  barrel,  but  rather  flat  oa 
the  aldea,  tall  imall,  and  aet  00  very  blgbj  they  ar* 
tbln.4klnned,  and  illky  In  baiMllIng,  feed  at  an  early 
age,  or  arrive  at  maturity  eoener  than  moil  other  braed*. 
Another  author  observes,  that  they  are  a  model  for  all 
penoni  who  breed  oien  for  the  yoke.  The  weight  of 
tbe  cows  Ii  unally  from  thirty  to  forty  stone,  and  of  th* 
oien  from  forty  to  sixty ;  the  North  Devon  variety,  in 
particular,  from  the  flneoeis  In  the  grain  of  the  neat, 
1)  held  In  high  estimation  In  SmithfleM. 

Lawrence  eayt  tl>at  the  race  of  red  rattle  of  North 
Devon  and  Someraet  If  doubtlev  one  of  our  original 
breeds,  and  one  of  thoae  which  have  preeerved  moat  ol 
their  primitive  farm  ;  the  exi'«1lence  of  this  term  for 
labour  It  best  proved  by  the  fsct,  that  tbe  fashlenabla 
substitution  of  horses  has  made  no  progress  In  th*  dla- 
trlrt  of  these  cattle,  by  their  high  repute  at  feeder*, 
and  lor  the  superior  excellence  of  their  beef,  which  hai 
been  acknowledged  lot  ages.  They  are,  ha  tap,  th* 
•peedlest  irorklngKBen  In  England,  and  will  irot  well 
la  harness;  In  point  of  ttiangth,  they  stand  in  U«  fourth 
They  have  a  greater  rr ■-' '- 


They 


rather  wide  than  middle-homed,  s 
called  ;  some,  however,  have  regular  middle-homs,  that 
ii,  neither  short  nor  long,  turned  upwarti  and  backward 
at  the  point!.  As  milker*,  they  are  so  br  Inferior  to 
both  the  long  and  abort  horns,  both  In  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk,  that  they  are  certainly  no  object*  for  the 
regular  dairy,  however  pleating  and  convenient  they 
may  b«  In  the  private  family  way. 

TItt  SaiiiM  ami  HertfaniiJki  1  aaUt  ua  of  a  deapred 
celour,  wltb  fine  hair  and  very  thin  hides;  neck  and 
head  clean,  the  (ace  usually  white ;  horn*  n*itber  long 
nor  short,  rather  turning  up  at  th*  pdut*  ;  In  general, 
they  are  well  made  In  tha  hind  quarter*,  wide  acrots  tha 
hlpe,  rump,  and  lirLoln,  but  narrow  in  the  chine ;  mler- 
ably  straight  along  the  back,  rib*  too  flat,  thin  In  th* 
thigh,  and  bona  nut  large.  An  01,  six  year*  old,  will 
vrelgb  when  bt,  from  sixty  to  lOOstoie,  the  fbre-qnarleTi 
generally  the  beaviestt  Ihe  oxen  are  mottly  worked  Irain 
three  10  six  yean  old,  tomellmes  till  seven,  when  they 
sre  turned  off  for  feeding.  The  Herofoid  catlU  ar* 
next  in  si»  to  the  Yorkthire  thoft-hom*:  both  this  and 
the  Glourestervariatv  are  hlihly  eligible  aadalryttgck. 
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obvious  «m>r,  when,  because  of  ibe  extreme 
bulk  uf  [be  uruB,  or  becauw  of  the  lump  upon 
the  back  of  the  bison,  they  aaaigned  them  di' 
fereiit  places  in  tlie  creation,  and  separmted 


fcmiiea  of  tlie  ilerafDrda  bin  beun  bund  h 
ler  M  three  yrtn  oJd   thau  iny  oibcr  kli 
xrept  tbe  fpij'od  he'ihn  of  NorfoUt. 
poiUd  or  horkieH  IrftiU.     The  dhmI  nuim 
sgmKil  Tvicly  ii  tlw  (iillowH  breed,  to  etilad 


where  llier  moil  ibound 


The  I 


le  Gilltnfiy 


buUooli  !•  Blrtiftat  umI  bruul  oii  the  buk,  uid  nsirl; 
l««el  from  the  held  to  the  rump,  brwd  tt  the  loioi,  iiol, 

hooBirer,  nith  hooked  boiiei,  or  prtu'ecling  knotu,  u 
thit  when  TJenred  from  ibore,  Ibe  nbole  hoij  ippekn 
beiuUfulIy  rouixdnd ;  he  ie  lorg  in  the  quulen,  ' 
bmd  Id  the  Iwitl ;  lie  It  deep  In  the  eheal,  ihor 
lee,  *"^  modenlel)'  fine  In  the  bone,  cleui  in  the  chop 
did  Id  the  neckj  hit  heul  it  of  t  moderate  tlie,  wil' 
luge  rough  euv,  ind  full  but  not  promlneiil  eyei,  i 
hear)'  eyebruHt,  to  that  he  hat  t  ralm  though  determli 
ed  look;  hit  well  proportioned  form  It  rlmlied  with 
loose  and  mellow  ikln,  ademed  irith  long  loll  gkay 
balr.  The  preraillog  colour  ie  black  or  dark  brindlei' 
and,  though  (bay  are  occaiiojially  found  of  t^wy  coloui 
the  dark  colours  are  uniformly  preferred,  from  a  belief 
that  they  are  roimeEled  with  luperior  liardineu  of  con- 
itltutlen.      The  Gallowaya  are  rather  undeniied,  nol 


a  the  I 


relen 


the  ■hortrhomi.     On  thi 

of  bullock*  three  yean  and  a  lutlf  old,  when  tlw  gre^r 
ptrl  of  them  are  driven  le  the  loulh,  hat  been  staled  at 
■bout  forty  itoiie,  atoirdupoie  ;  uid  tome  of  them,  fatten- 
ed in  Ciigluid,  have  been  brought  to  nearly  100  Itone. 

Tlie  general  propertiet  of  tMi  breed  are  well  known 
lij  almost  every  part  of  England,  at  well  ai  In  Scotland. 

reclly  to  Smithiield,  a  dlittnce  of  (uur  hundred  mllei, 
and  told  tt  onrA  to  the  butcher;  and  in  spring  they  are 
often  ahown  In  Norfolk,  Immediately  after  their  arrlril, 
iu  at  good  condition  u,  or  even  better  than,  when  they 
begao  Ihelr  journey;  with  full  feeding,  there  It  perbapi 
no  bretd  that  tooiier  attains  maturity,  and  their  lleih  Is 
of  Ibe  fliiett  quality.  CuUey  was  midiiformed  about  the 
quantity  of  milk  they  yield,  which,  though  rich,  le  by 
no  meuit  abunduiL  It  it  alleged  not  to  be  mors  Uuui 
Ktenty  or  eighty  years  since  the  Gillowayi  were  all 
homed,  and  very  much  the  ame  in  external  appearance 
and  character  with  the  breed  of  black  caltle  which  pre- 
vailed over  the  wott  of  .Scotland  at  thst  period,  and  whlih 
still  ahoundi  In  pertectlon,  the  Isrgekl-siied  onee  in 
Ar)!yleshlre,  u>d  the  nnsller  In  the  Ule  of  Shy.  The 
Qalloway  cattle  at  the  lima  alluded  to  were  coupled 
with  some  homlets  built,  oF  a  tort  which  do  not  teem 


class  of  animals  which  was  reallf  united.  It 
is  true,  the  horse  and  the  ass  do  not  diffisr  m 
much  in  form,  as  (he  cow  luid  the  tuKii; 
nevertheless,  the  fomer  are  distitict  animalg, 


mer,  and  the  enlargemeut  of  their  liie:  the  cmtinuna 
of  a  lionilets  tort  being  kept  up  by  tclectlng  only  csdi 
for  breeding,  or  perhspa  by  oilier  meant,  as  by  the  prtc 
lice  of  eradicating  with  the  knife  Ibe  homt  m  their  otT) 
young  state. 

Tkm  Suffolk  duiu,  arcfliding  to  Culley,  are  notbiq 
more  than  a  variety  of  the  (lalloway  breed.  Hsti^ 
poiai  them  to  have  originated  In  the  intercoune  Ihatlat 
kng  lub^ted  between  the  Scotch  droven  ol  Galleoay 
cattle,  and  the  SuAolk  and  Norfolk  grasien  whe  bed 
them.  The  i^uHblki  are  chiefly  light  duns,  thus  di&r- 
liig  from  the  GsllDwaya,  and  are  coiitidered  a  very  ast- 
ful  kind  of  little  caltle,  particularly  for  the  dairy. 

TKr  jlgrihire  brwed,  according  to  Alton,  it  the  mail 
Improted  breed  of  cattle  to  be  found  in  the  itland  ;  nd 
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The  origin  of  the  Aynhlre  breed  uf  rattle  is  to  be  found 
la  the  Indigenous  cattle  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  "in- 
proved  in  their  liie,  ahapea,  and  qualities,  chiilly  bf 
"elous  telection,  cmt-coupling,   feeding,  aiid  trcil- 
it,  for  a  long  lerf et  of  time,  tnd  with  much  judj' 
It  and    attention,  by  the  Induitriout  iohahluntj  of 
county,  and  principally  by  tliose  of  the  diitriFt  of 
minghsm."   The  whole  dairy  breed  in  the  i 
Ayriti^mlied  whiteaod  hiDwu  colours.  Theti 
Ayrshire  Improved  dairy  cowt  nriet  trata  Iweuiy  u 
forty  ttonea  Engliah,  according  to  the  quality  and  thoid' 
ance  of  their  food.     If  rattle  an  too  email  for  th*  sal, 
they  will  soon  rise  to  tlie  else  it  can  maintatnt  tnd  tkt 
reverse,  if  they  ue  Isrger  tlian  it  la  calculated  Is  sup- 
port.    The  aliapet  most  approved  of  are  as  hllewt:— 
"  Head  imall,  but  rather  lung  and  nurow  atthaauu^: 
e  eye  imall.  but  (mart  and  lively  :  the  horaa  snull. 
clear,  crooked,  uul   their  roots  at  cotislderahle  dlsttoc* 
from  each  other ;  neck  long  uid  ilender,  tapering  <"• 
wardt  the  heed,  with  no  loose  akin  belowj   thoiJiIin 
hin;    fors-qusriera  light;    hind-quarteri  large;  btcL 
tralght,  bread  behind,  the  joints  raUier  kHise  and  cfm ; 
^areata  deep,  and  pel  lit  capacious  and   wide  oter  tht 
lip,  with  rouud   Hethy  buttocksj  tail  long  and  nntll ; 
legs  small  aud  ahoii,  with  firm  joints;  udder  capw:!ou<, 
broad,    and    square,   ttretching   forward,    and    neithtt 
Uealiy,  low  hung,  nor  lo«a,'  Ibe  milk  veins  large  and 


•s  tbeir  breed  is  marked  with  sterility;  tl)e 
Utter  are  aniioBla  of  the  nine  kind,  at  tbeir 
breed  ii  fruitful,  and  a  race  of  animaU  is  pro. 
duced,  in  wbich  the  bump  belonging  to  the 

pnnilnttit;  teati  ihort,  ill  punting  oulwin]),  uid  il 
onsdcrtUa  dlfUnm  Frmn  each  olhor;  tkiti  thin  and 
Idoh  ;  bJr  nft  and  woolly ;  th«  head,  bone§,  horu,  and 
ill  pvtt  of  leait  nlua,  gmiill ;  and  tba  general  f\fun 
roopact  aiid  well  proportioned."  Tb*  fomi  of  the  Cun- 
ninghuD  Ayi^re  cow,  according  to  RobertHxi,  li 
"  nrj  eligiDt,  but  miut  be  Men  to  be  well  underataul. 
So^aiit  marb*  explained  tn  wordt.  It  ii  thin: — 'I'lic 
wdi  ia  nnall,  the  head  liute,  the  miiiile  taper,  the  homi 
■bort,  mrred,  and  bending  upwardi;  the  countenance 
nili):  the  body  (tiaighl  alung  ttw  baeli  from  •bnulder 
le  lul  1  the  llmbe  ilender ;  tba  udder  abapod  like  a  well 
Uirned  punch- bow  I,  and  the  papi  widely  aeL  The  head, 
Uw  Mck,  the  adder  aie  the  rhler  dlvClnguIibing  polnta. 
Tbi  etkur  li  generally  bmwn,  of,  many  buai,  Trom  dark 
la  yellow,  tiitermixad  and  mettled  in  many  a  rarlul 
Wo  and  prepntiDn  with  white.  Soma  few  hare  a  black 
[niand,  without  any  change  In  character;  but  alraat 
pma  in  oT  one  rotour  only,  la  a  whole  blrael  of  forty 
or  fifty,  than)  will  not  two  of  them  be  alike  in  colour  j  in 
Ikh  iwpect,  axhibitlDi  a  direnily  not  unlike  to  a  bed  of 
tolipi.  aod  <4  aa  many  huei  and  ihide*,  in  an  endlin 
nrie^  of  beauty.  The  boUi  are  generally  good  teni- 
pend,  and,  like  the  cow*,  are  alio  mild  in  tba  conntan- 
■ire.  The  nsnal  producB  of  butter  from  tbete  cowg  l< 
BcertainHl  to  be  about  half  their  own  weight  (meaning 
Uie  foar  quartan}  in  a  yaar;  but  tbia  requlrat  that  the 
paitDra  be  good,  and  tba  row  otherwlia  well  kept  the 
■bole  eeaioa  nrer."  The  produce  of  nich  a  cow  u 
kept  will  equal  £48  tba.  imperial  weight,  per  annam,  of 
tatter,  and  doable  that  quantity  of  cheese.  The  me- 
diinn  prodiMW  In  butter  from  Ayrahln  milk  li  about  flte 
inpirliil  quarts.  The  qualitiea  of  an  Aynhire  dalry- 
^Dv  "  are  of  greet  Importance.  Tameneae  and  docility 
ri  tflBper  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  a  milch  cow. 
0»  that  ia  quiat  and  contented  feeda  at  eaaa,  doea  not 
tnak  orer  fencea,  or  hurt  bareelf  and  other  cattle,  will 
>lw^  yield  more  milk,  and  la  earier  to  manage,  than 
Uiiae  that  are  oT  a  turbulent  dispoaitlon.  To  render 
Item  dodle,  tbey  ought  to  be  gently  trralad  ;  freqtwntly 
handled  when  yoong,  and  never  atruck  or  frightened. 
Sane  degree  u(  banlineea,  a  aound  conitllution,  and  > 
nednata  degree  vt  Ufa  and  apirili,  are  qualitlei  to  be 
■tbed  for  in  a  daii7  row,  end  what  tluna  of  Aynhlre 
IcBenlly  pomaa.  The  moat  taluable  quality  which  a 
1I1I7  cow  ran  fomtm  la  that  ahe  yielda  much  milk.  A 
nw  in  Ayrdiire  Ihil  doea  not  milk  well  will  ioon  come 

that,  under  tfaa  *ame  mode  ol  fiiedlng  and  treatment, 
■«dd  yield  BomtKb  milk  aa  the  dairy  breed  of  thatdis- 
bin.  Ten  Sixtch  pinta  per  day  ia  no  way  uncommon 
Seretai  rowi  yield,  for  M>me  time,  twelve  pinta,  and 
mit  thirteen  or  fourteen  pinta  per  day.  Another  qua- 
lity «r  the  dairy  breed  of  Aynhlre  li,  that,  aAer  they 
hiia  yielded  very  large  quintltiet  of  milk  for  m 
rem,  [hey  are  u  raluabla  for  beef  ai  the  Galloway 
V  uy  other-breed  of  cowa  known  In  Seotlend.  Tbey 
hiten  u  well,  and  thair  beef  la  not  Inferior  to  tl  '  ' 
uy  other  breed  of  rattle  known  In  Britain."     [Xi 

Tit  eaOle  of  eU  Hiykiandt  a/  SaitlamI  ire  dirlded 
nto  1  imnbar  of  local  varieliaa,  aoma  of  which  dlfler 
nilerially  from  otbera,  probably  owing  to  a  dilTerei 
tka  rllmate  and  the  quality  of  the  herbage,  rather  than 
le  their  being  fining  from  ram  originally  d I ttin 
lo  uy  great  change  eSectcd  either  hv  eelection  1 
cnaiing  with  other  breada.  It  la  only  of  lata  that 
ttlBitini  iM  been  paid  to  their  Improvement,  In  any 
1*11  rf  thli  eaUiHlva  country;  and  In  the  northern  and 
UEtnl  Highland!  tba  cattle  are  yet,  for  the  moM  |>art 
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bixm  ia  soon  ntini  awaj.     The  dilTerencei, 
therefore,  between  the  cow,  tlie  urui,  and  the 

are  merely  accidental.      The  mme  CMi- 

n  nature  In  at  ha«  giver 


n  boms  to  some 

lement  aa  defective, 
•a  tbey  were  aome  centorlea  ago.  Thele  cattle  have  at- 
moit  eicluaive  powenlon  of  all  that  diviilon  of  Scotland, 
including  the  tlebrldei,  marked  olT  by  a  line  from  the 
Prith  of  Clyde  on  the  west,  to  the  Murray  Frith  on  the 
lorth,  and  bending  towarda  the  east  till  It  approaches  In 
oma  placea  very  near  to  the  German  Ocean.  Along 
he  eastern  coast,  north  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  Hlgb- 
ind  rattle  are  Intermlied  with  nrlous  ioral  breed),  of 
'hiPb  they  have  probably  been  the  balls.  There  are 
nore  or  le<i  marked  diitinctloni  among  the  oaltle  of  the 
IBerent  Highland  countiai;  and, In  common  language, 
re  speak  of  the  InTemeeMhire,  the  Banffshire,  &c., 
altle,  ai  If  they  were  ao  many  aeparate  breeds;  but  tl 
I  only  nerassary  tn  this  place  to  notice  the  (wo  mora 
;entrral  varieties,  now  clearly  dialing ulihable  by  theii 
arm,  ain,  uid  genera]  pn^rtlee. 

Tbe  most  valuable  of  these  are  the  cattle  ef  the  wea- 
em  Highlands  and  Iiles,  commonly  railed  the  j4rgflt. 
hin  brttd.  or  the  breed  of  the  file  of  Skye,  one  of  the 
ilande  attarhed  to  the  countyof  Ar^le.  The  cattleo' 
Ihe  Hebrides  are  railed  iylm,  a  oame  whirh  Is  oilea 


>pplied  In  the  louth  to  all  Ihe  varietlea  of  tbe  Highland 
'attle,  not  as  a  late  writer  has  Imagined,  fi'om  the  die- 
rlct  in  Ayrshire  called  Kyle,  where  vory  few  of  tbem 
Lie  kept,  but  from  their  crossing,  in  their  progren  to 
ha  south,  the  hyha  or  ferries  in    the    mainland    and 

greate"!  perfection. 

Til  eallU  tf  Orknry  and  ZMmd  are  of  a  most  dl. 

nutive  size:  an  ox  weighing  about  slity  pounds  a 
quarUr,  and  a  cow  foHy-Rve  ponnda.  They  are  of  all 
cdonn,  and  Iheir  ahapes  are  generally  bad :  yet  they 
give  >  quintily  of  eirellent  milk:  fatten  rapidly  when 
put  on  good  paalures;  and.  In  their  own  district,  are 
coniidered  ttrong,  haidy,  and  eacellent  workers,  when 
well  (rained  to  the  yoke,  and  ao  plantirally  fed  as  to  en. 
able  them  to  snppnrt  labour. 

Of  the  Fi/nhirt  eatUt,  Culley  observes,  "  You  would 
at  first  imagine  (hem  a  distinct  breed,  from  their  upright 
white  boms,  being  e«ceedingly  HghWyered  and  thli>- 
Ihighed ;  but  I  am  pretty  clear  that  it  ii  only  from  their 
being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  kyloes,  and  consequently 
lest  of  the  coarse  kind  of  short  benu  In  them.  No(- 
wllhstsndlng  (his  opinion,  Ihe  cattle  of  the  north-eastern 
counties  of  Srotland  require,  for  every  useful  purpose, 
to  be  menlloned  separately  Irom  the  Highland  herdsj 
and  ai  all  of  tbem  have  a  general  resemblance,  It  will  only 
be  necessary  in  this  plare  to  notke  the  Fife  ralUe  In 
particular.  There  are  various  traditions  about  the  ori- 
gin of  this  variety,  tt  Is  said  (o  have  been  much  Im. 
proved  by  English  rows  lent  by  Henry  VII.  to  hit 
daughter,  Iho  conwwt  of  Jimei  IV.,  who  usually  resided 
tt  the  pslarr  oF  Falkland,  In  that  county;  and  aa  there 
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cows,  and  denied  tbem  to  others,  may  also  have 
given  the  bison  a  hump,  or  increased  the  balk 
of  the  urus;  it  may  have  given  the  one  a  mane, 
or  denied  a  sufficiency  of  hair  to  the  other. 

But  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  may  be 
proper  to  describe  these  varieties,  which  have 
been  thus  taken  for  distinct  kinds.  The 
urus,  or  wild  ball,  is  chiefly  to  be  met  with 
in  the  province  of  Lithuania;  and  grows  to  a 
size  that  scarcely  any  other  animal,  except 
the  elephant,  is  found  to  eoual.  It  is  quite 
black,  except  a  stripe  mixea  with  white,  that 
runs  from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  along  the  top 
of  the  back;  the  horns  are  short,  thick,  and 

is  some  resemblance  between  the  caUle  of  Fife  and 
Cambridgeshire,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
originally  from  the  latter  county.  Others  ascribe  the 
origin  of  the  present  breed  to  bulls  and  cows  sent  by 
James  VI.  (James  I.  of  England),  in  payment  of  the 
money  which  his  obliging  neighbours  in  Fife  are  said  to 
have  advanced  for  his  equipment,  when  he  went  to  take 
possession  of  the  English  throne. 

The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Fife  cattle  is  black, 
though  sometimes  spotted  or  streaked  with  white,  and 
some  of  them  are  altogether  grey.  The  horns  are 
small,  white,  generally  pretty  erect,  or  at  least  turned 
up  at  the  points,  bending  rather  forward,  and  not  wide 
spread  like  the  Lancashire  long-horucd  breed.  The 
booe  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  carcass ;  the  limbs 
clean,  but  short ;  and  the  skin  soft.  They  are  wide  be- 
tween the  bool^bones ;  the  ribs  narrow,  wide  set,  and 
having  «  great  curvature.  They  fatten  quickly,  and 
fill  up  well  at  all  the  choice  points ;  are  hardy,  fleet, 
and  travel  well,  and  are  excellent  for  labour,  both  at 
plough  and  cart.  A  good  cow  of  this  breed  gives 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  per  day, 
yielding  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  of  butter,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  cheese  per  week  (twenty- 
four  ounces  to  the  pound),  for  some  months  after  calv- 
ing. 

The  eaitle  of  Ab^rdeenthirtt  the  largest  of  which  are 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  crossing  with  Fife  bulls, 
have  been  long  highly  esteemed  in  the  soutliem  markets. 
It  Is  observed,  that  every  succeeding  generation  of  them 
has  increased  bi  sias  for  the  last  thirty  years  ;  aud  that 
the  native  breed  has  doubled  its  former  weight  since  the 
introduction  of  turnips.  The  colour  is  commonly  bbck, 
but  there  are  many  of  a  red  and  brindled  colour.  They 
are  thinner  in  the  buttock,  In  proportion  to  their  weight ; 
and  deeper  iu  the  belly,  in  proportion  to  their  circum- 
ference, than  the  west  Highlanders,  si'd  they  yield  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  milk.  Many  of  them  are 
brought  to  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  kept  during  win- 
ter in  the  straw*yards,  for  which  they  suit  better  than 
smaller  cattle,  as  they  are  not  so  impatient  of  confine- 
ment. The  ordinary  weight  of  middle-sised  oxen,  at 
from  three  to  five  years  old,  is  from  forty  to  fifty  stone ; 
but  after  being  worked  for  some  time,  and  thoroughly 
fattened,  they  have  been  known  to  reach  double  this 
weight. 

Of  the  fTelth  eaUk  there  seem  to  be  two  distinct 
kinds.  The  large  sort  are  of  a  brown  colour,  with  some 
white  on  the  rump  and  shoulders,  denoting  a  cross  from 
the  long-horns,  though  in  shape  not  the  least  resembling 
them.  They  are  long  in  the  legs,  stand  high  according 
to  their  weight,  are  thin  in  the  thigh,  and  rather  nar- 
rtfw  in  the  diine ;  their  horns  are  white  and  turned  up- 
wards; they  are  light  in  flesh,  and  next  to  the  Devons, 
well  formed  for  the  yoke ;  have  very  good  hoofs,  and 
walk  light  and  nimblv.  The  other  sort  are  much  more 
valuable;  colour  black,  with  Y^ry  little  white;  of  a  good 


strong;  the  eyes  are  fierce  and  fiery;  the  fore 
head  is  adorned  with  a  kind  of  garland  of 
black  curled  hair,  and  some  of  them  are  foond 
to  have  beards  of  the  same;  the  neck  is  short 
and  strong ;  and  the  skin  has  an  odour  oi 
musk.  The  female,  though  not  so  big  as  tbe 
male,  exceeds  the  largest  of  our  balls  in  sixe; 
nevertheless,  her  udder  and  teats  are  so  small, 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  perceived.'  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  this  animal  resembles 
the  tame  one  very  exactly,  except  in  some 
trifling  varieties,  which  his  state  of  wildness. 
or  tbe  richness  of  the  pastures  where  he  is 
found,  may  easily  have  produced. ' 

useful  form,  short  in  the  leg,  with  round  deep  bodies : 
the  hide  is  rather  thin,  with  short  hair;  they  have  a 
likely  look,  and  a  good  eye;  tud  tbe  bones,  though  not 
very  small,  are  neither  large  nor  clumsy;  and  the  cows 
are  considered  good  milkers. 

The  jildeme^eoUk  are  to  be  met  with  only  sboot the 
seats  of  a  few  great  landhoMers,  where  they  are  kepi 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  milk,  which  Is  veiy  rirti, 
though  small  in  quantity.  This  race  is  eensMered,  by 
fzry  competent  judges,  as  too  delicate  and  tender  to  be 
propagated  to  any  extent  in  Britain,  at  least  in  its  Mitk- 
em  parts.  Their  colour  is  mostly  yeltow  or  light  red, 
with  white  or  mottled  iaces;  they  have  short  crumpM 
bonis,  are  small  in  sin,  and  very  ill-«haped ;  yet  Ihej 
are  fine-boned  in  general ;  and  their  beef,  though  lii|b* 
coloured.  Is  very  well  flavoured.  I  have  aaen,  says  Cttl> 
ley,  some  very  useful  cattle  bred  from  a  cross  between  in 
Aldemey  cow  and  a  short- homed  bull. 

The  Irith  eatUt,  CuUey  thinks,  are  a  mixed  bree<l 
between  the  long-horns  sind  the  Welsh  or  Scotch,  but 
more  inclined  to  the  long- horns,  though  of  less  w«igbt 
than  those  of  England. 

'  This  description  is  chiefly  taken  from  Klein—G^Ut. 

*  In  addition  to  the  domesticated  species  known  b; 
the  names  of  oxen,  buflUoes,  and  yaks,  the  genus  hot 
compreliends  seven^  othen  equally  dtstfaict,  which  bs^e 
rarely,  if  ever,  been  reclaimed  from  their  native  wild- 
neas.  Two  of  these,  the  bison  and  the  musk  ox,  are 
peculiar  to  the  northern  regions  of  America;  one,  tbs 
Polish  aurochs,  is  now  confined  to  a  single  Enropeic 
forest;  a  fourth,  the  ami,  exists  only  in  central  Am; 
and  a  fifth,  the  Cape  buffalo,  is,  as  iU  name  imports,  a 
native  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  Thus  it 
appears  that  in  this  wide  dispersion  of  the  severs!  noes, 
each  region  has  preserved  its  own  peculiar  kind  in  its 
original  independence;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  two 
at  least  of  the  remaining  species,  the  ox  and  the  buflak>, 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  bsve 
been  industriously  propagated,  under  the  auspices  of 
man,  throughout  almost  e^Bry  part  of  the  saritee  of  tbe 
globe.  The  yak  alone,  of  all  the  domestic  species,  r^ 
mains  confined  within  its  primitive  limits,  in  Thibet 
namely  and  a  part  of  Tartiuy,  where  it  is  saki  to  bf 
generally  cultivatiM],  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  evsrj 
other  race. 

The  characters  by  which  the  strongly  marked  group 
of  animals  thus  associated  together  are  distlnguislw<) 
from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  are,  like  most  of  those 
which  serve  to  subdivide  the  great  family  of  the  Tuni' 
nantSy  of  a  very  subordinate  description.  Their  horv 
are  common  to  both  sexes,  simple  in  their  form,  curved 
outwards  at  the  base  and  upwania  towards  the  point,  and 
supported  internally  by  bony  processes  arising  fiom  the 
skull,  having  caviUes  within  them  communicating  with 
tlie  frontal  sinuses,  #hich  are  largely  developed.  TbeH 
muude  Is  of  large  sise;  the  skin  along  the  middle  of 
the  neck  and  chest  forms  a  pendulous  dewlap  of  greater 
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Tbe  biion,  which  is  another  rariety  of  the 
oow  kind,  diiBTen  from  the  rest,  in  having  a 
lump  between  its  shoulders.  These  animals  are 
of  various  kinds;  some  very  large,  others  as  di 
minutively  little.  In  general,  to  regard  this 
animal's  tore-parts,  be  nas  somewhat  the  look 
of  a  lion,  with  a  long  shaggy  mane,  and  a 
beard  under  his  chin;  his  head  is  little,  his 
eyes  red  and  fiery,  with  a  furious  look;  the 
forehead  is  large,  and  the  horns  so  big,  and 
•0  far  asunder,  that  three  men  might  often  sit 
between  them.  On  the  middle  of  the  back 
there  grows  a  bunch  almost  as  high  as  that  of 
a  camel,  covered  with  hair,  and  which  is  con- 
sidered as  a  great  delicacy  by  those  that  hunt 
him.  There  is  no  pursuing  him  with  safety, 
except  in  forests  where  there  are  trees  larze 
enough  to  hide  the  hunters.  He  is  generally 
taken  by  pitfalls:  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  where  he  is  found  wild,  digging 
boiei  in  the  ground,  and  covering  them  over 
with  boughs  of  trees  and  grass;  then  provok- 
ing the  bison  to  pursue  them,  they  zei  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  pitfall,  while  the  furious 
animal,  running  head  foremost,  falls  into  the 
pit  prepared  for  him,  and  is  there  quickly 
oreroome  and  slain. 

or  ten  eitent ;  and  the  general  robustneea  of  their  make 
it  atrikingly  contrasted  with  the  Ifgbtiien  and  elegance 
«f  fiorm  of  tome  of  the  nearly  related  groupe. 

In  eaumerating  the  ipeciea  of  which  this  genus  is 
eamposed  we  have  abstained  from  mentioning  the  aebii 
or  Indian  oa,  simply  because  we  do  not  consider  it  en- 


w?^^^ 

^^^r*^*^ 


tUM'to  hold  that  rank  in  the  scale  of  luture.  There 
on  be  Uttle  doubt  that  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
noimoQ  ox,  although  it  is  difficult  to  asoerUin  the 
^VBM  hjr  which  the  disthicti?e  characters  of  the  two 
■Jl^es  hsTe  been  in  the  process  of  time  gradually  pro- 
™"^  But  whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  their 
«*«*•  rapidly  disappear  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
"^  and  are  entirely  lost  at  the  end  of  a  few  gene- 
^^Mos*  This  intermixture  and  its  lesulU  would  alone 
"vnish  a  sufficient  proof  of  identity  of  origin;  which 
J«»q«>«Uy  scarcely  requires  the  conArmation  to  be 
•Jerived  from  the  perfect  agreement  of  their  Internal 
■Jnctore,  and  of  all  the  more  essential  particulars  of 
w  external  confcrmaUon.  These,  however,  era  not 
**"Ung:  not  only  is  their  anatomical  structure  the 
^t  bot  ths  hrm  of  their  heads,  which  aflbrds  the  only 
««rt»in  means  ol  distinguishing  the  actual  species  of 
<w  leniis  from  each  other,  presents  no  difference  what- 

2*1' J"  ^^  ***•  '*^**«^  is  flat,  or  more  properly 
JJlWJy  depiemed;  nearly  square  in  its  outtine,  ite 
"^fK  Mng  equal  to  ite  breadth ;  and  bounded  above  by 
•  prMninent  line,  farming  an  angular  protuberance,  pass. 
^  (llnKUj  acnM  the  skull  between  the  bases  of  the 


Besides  these  real  distinctions  in  the  cow 
kind,  there  have  been  many  others  made,  that 
appear  to  be  in  name  only.  Thus  the  bonasus, 
of  which  naturalists  have  given  us  long  des- 
criptions, is  supposed  by  Klein  and  Bufibn  to 
be  no  more  than  another  name  for  the  bison, 
as  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  the  an- 
cients  coincide.  The  bubalus  also  of  the  an- 
cients, which  some  have  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  cow  kind,  Bufibn  places  among  the 
lower  class  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  as  it  most 
resembles  them  in  size,  shape,  and  the  figure 
of  its  horns.  Of  all  the  varieties,  therefore, 
of  the  cow  kind,  there  are  but  two  that  are 
really  distinct ;  namely,  the  cow  and  (he  buf- 
falo: these  two  are  separated  by  nature;  they 
seem  to  bear  an  antipathy  to  each  other;  they 
avoid  each  other,  and  may  be  considered  as 
much  removed  as  the  horse  is  from  the  ass  or 
the  zebra.  When,  therefore,  we  have  des- 
cribed the  varieties  of  the  oow  kind,  we  shall 
pass  on  to  the  bufialo,  which,  being  a  different 
animal,  requires  a  separate  history. 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  world,  as 
was  said  before,  in  which  the  oow  is  not  found 
in  some  one  of  its  varieties;  either  large,  like 
the  urus,or  humped,  as  the  bison;  with  straight 

horns.  The  only  circumstances  in  hci  In  which  the 
two  animals  differ  consbt  In  the  fatty  hump  oo  the 
shoulders  of  the  xebu,  and  in  the  somewhat  more  slen- 
der and  delicate  make  of  Ite  legs. 

Numerous  breeds  of  this  humped  Tarlety,  varying  in 
sire  from  that  of  a  large  mastiffdog  to  that  of  a  full 
grown  buflalo,  are  spread,  more  or  Was  exteuslTely,  over 
the  whole  of  Southern  Asia,  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  the  easteni  coast  of  Africa,  from  Abys- 
sinia, to  the  C^M  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these  coun- 
tries the  sebu  supplies  the  place  of  the  ox  both  as  a 
beast  of  burthen  and  as  an  article  of  food  and  domestic 
economy.  In  some  parte  of  India  it  executes  the  duties 
of  the  hoTM  also,  being  either  saddled  and  ridden,  or 
harnessed  in  a  carriage,  and  performing  In  this  manner 
journeys  of  considerable  length  with  tolerable  celerity. 
Some  of  the  older  writers  spMk  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a 
day  as  ite  usual  rate  of  travelling;  but  the  more  mo- 
derate computetion  of  recent  auUiors  does  not  exceed 
from  twenty  to  thirty.  Ite  beef  Is  considered  by  no 
means  despicabN,  although  far  from  equalling  that  of 
the  European  ox.  The  hump,  which  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  fat.  Is  reckoned  the  most  delicate  part. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  Ite  perfect  do- 
mestication and  wide  difliision,  the  sebu  is  subject  to  as 
great  a  variety  of  colours  as  those  which  affect  the  Euro- 
pean race.  Ite  most  common  hue  is  a  light  ashy  gray, 
passing  into  a  cream  colour  or  milk-white ;  but  it  Is  not 
unfrequently  marked  with  various  shades  of  red  or  brown, 
and  ocrasionally  It  becomes  perfectly  black.  Ite  hump 
Is  sometimes  elevated  In  a  remarkable  degree,  and 
usually  retains  ite  upright  position;  but  sometimes  It  be- 
comes half  pendulous  and  hangs  partly  over  towards  one 
side.  Instances  are  cited  in  which  it  had  attained  the 
enormous  weight  of  fifty  ponnds.  A  distinct  breed  is 
spoken  of  as  common  In  Surat,  which  is  furnished  with 
a  second  hump.  Among  the  other  breeds  there  are 
some  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  horns,  and  othen 
which  have  only  the  semblance  of  them,  the  external 
covering  being  imsopported  by  bony  processes,  and  being 
consequently  flexible  and  pendulous. 
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horns,  or  bending,  inverted  backwards,  or 
turning  sideways  to  the  cheek,  like  those  of  the 
ram  ;  and,  in  many  countries,  they  are  found 
without  any  horns  whatsoever.*  But,  to  be  more 


^  Uotil  of  late  years,  ft  was  Tery  generally  considered 
that  Ui0  domestic  ox,  the  wild  bull  {urut)  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  American  bison  were  only  Tarieties  of  the 
same  species,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  domestic  ox 
was  the  urns  altered  by  civil iaOion,  and  that  the  bison 
was  the  urns  altered  by  climate.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Buffoo,  Pallas,  and  other  distinguished  naturalists. 
The  identity  of  the  urns  and  the  bison  being  assumed, 
it  became  a  question  of  somewiiat  difficult  solution  how 
these  animals  migrated  from  the  old  to  the  new  world. 
Many  ingenious  theories  were  framed  to  meet  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  necessity  for  these  speculations  has 
been  superseded  by  the  discovery  made  by  Cuvler,  that 
the  bison  of  America  is  really  a  species  distinct  from 
the  urus;  and  lie  has  indicated  the  very  important  dif. 
ferences  by  which  the  distinction  is  established. 

We  may  consider  the  bison  as  characterized  by  fifteen 
pair  of  ribs,  (the  wild  bull  has  only  fourteen,)  and  by 
the  immense  disproportion  between  its  fore  and  hind 
quarters.  The  latter  distinction  is  partly  occaaioned  by 
the  great  hump  m*  projection  over  its  shoulders.  This 
hump  is  oblong,  dimiuinhing  in  height  as  it  extends 
baclcward,  and  giving  a  considerable  obliquity  to  the 
outlina  of  the  back.  The  hair  over  the  head,  neck,  and 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  long  and  shaggy,  forming  a  beard 
beneath  the  lower  jaw,  and  descending  below  the  knee 
in  a  tuft.  The  hair  on  the  summit  of  the  head  rises 
in  a  dense  mass  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  horns,  and  di- 
rectly on  the  front  is  curled  and  strongly  matted.  The 
ponderous  head,  rendered  terrific  by  its  thick,  shaggy 
hair  and  streaming  beard,  is  supported  upon  a  massive 
neck  and  shoulders,  the  apparent  strength  of  which  is 
more  imposing  from  the  augmentation  produced  by  the 
hump  and  the  long  fall  of  hair  by  which  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  body  are  covered.  This  woolly  hair  is  re- 
markable not  less  for  Its  fineness  than  its  length.  The 
diflerence  between  the  winter  and  the  summer  coat  of 
the  bison  consists  rather  in  the  length  than  in  the  other 
qualities  of  the  hair.  In  summer,  from  the  shoulders 
backward,  the  surface  is  covered  with  very  short  fine 
hair,  smooth  and  soi^  as  velvet.  Except  the  long  hair 
on  the  fore  parts,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  of  a  rust 
colour  or  yellowish  tinge,  the  colour  is  a  uniform  dun. 
Varieties  of  colour  are  so  rare  among  the  species,  that 
the  hunters  and  Indians  always  regard  any  apparent  dif- 
ference with  great  surprise.  The  fleece  or  hair  of  a 
full-grown  bison,  when  separated  from  the  skin,  is  usu- 
ally found  to  weigh  about  eight  pounds,  according  to 
Charlevoix.  The  horns  are  shorter  than  in  any  other 
species,  nearly  straight,  sharp-pointed,  exceedingly 
strong,  and  planted  widely  b9under  at  the  base,  as  in 
the  common  bull.  The  tail  is  almost  a  foot  long,  and 
terminates  In  a  tuft,  which  is  black  in  the  males  and  red 
in  the  females.  The  eyes  are  large  and  fierce ;  the 
limbs  are  of  great  strength;  and  the  appearance  of  the 
animal  is  altogether  exceedingly  grim,  savage,  and  for- 
midable. According  to  Heariie,  the  size  of  the  bison  is, 
on  the  average,  less  than  that  of  the  urus,  but  exceedsi 
that  of  every  other  species  of  the  ox.  It  lias  been  known 
to  weigh  1000  and  even  2400  lbs. ;  and  the  strongest 
men  are  said  to  be  unable,  singly,  to  lift  one  of  the  skins 
from  the  ground.  The  female  is  much  smaller  than 
the  male;  she  has  not  so  much  of  the  long  hair  in  front, 
and  her  boms  are  not  so  large  nor  so  much  covered  by 
the  hair.  The  males  and  females  associate  from  the 
end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  September ;  after  which 
the  females  separate  ^om  the  males,  and  remain  in  dis* 
tinct  herds.     They  calve  in  April.     The  calves  seldom 


particular,  beginning  at  the  north,  the  few  kin' 
which  subsist  in  Iceland,  are  without  horns,  al- 
though of  the  same  race  orieinally  with  ouri 
The  size  of  these  is  rather  relative  to  the  good. 


leave  the  mother  until  tliey  are  a  year  old,  and  totof- 
times  the  females  are  seen  followed  by  the  yoaog  of  tiirp« 
seasons. 

The  bisons  generally  seek  their  food  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  retire  during  the  hear  of  the  day  to 
marshy  places.  They  rarely  resort  to  the  woods,  pre- 
ferring the  open  prairies  where  the  herl>age  is  kmg  and 
thick.  They  also  associate  in  vast  troops  led  fay  the 
fiercest  and  most  powerful  of  the  bulls.  In  both  thcK 
respects  their  habits  difler  from  those  of  the  urus,  wliidi 
leads  a  solitary  life  in  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  kroL 
The  herds  of  bisons  are  frequently  dT  astonishing  density 
and  extent  Mr  James  says,  that  in  one  place  at  leut 
ten  thousand  of  these  fine  animals  burst  upon  the  sight 
in  an  instant.  He  adds,  **  In  the  morning  we  sgvn 
sought  the  living  picture,  but  upon  all  the  plain,  which 
last  evening  was  teeming  with  n(4>le  animals,  not  one 
remained."  Notwithstanding  their  terrible  aspect,  tb« 
bison  is  not  an  enemy  of  man,  and  will  never  stuck 
him  unless  when  wounded  or  at  bay.  During  the  iea5co 
in  which  the  males  and  females  associate,  and  when  the 
passions  of  the  former  are  in  full  activity,  the  noise  cf 
the  roaring  of  these  immense  herds,  resemble  thunder, 
and  tlie  males  often  fight  most  desperate  battles  with 
each  other. 

White  feeding,  they  are  often  scattered  over  a  vast 
surface;  but  when  they  move  forward  in  ma0»  thej 
form  a  dense  impenetnJ>le  column,  which  once  fairly  io 
motion  Is  scarcely  to  be  turned.  They  swim  large  riren 
nearly  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  traverse  ihe 
plains;  and  when  flying  from  ptlirsuit,  it  is  in  vain  for 
those  in  front  to  raiake  a  sudden  hal^  as  the  rearward 
throng  dash  madly  forward,  and  force  their  leaden  on. 
The  Indians  sometimes  profit  by  this  habit  They  lore 
a  herd  to  the  vicinity  of  a  precipice,  and  setting  tW 
whole  in  rapid  motion,  they  terrify  them  by  shouts  and 
other  artifices  to  rush  on  to  thehr  inevitable  destmctleii. 
The  chase  of  the  bisons,  indeed,  constitutes  a  favourite 
diversion  of  the  Indians,  numerous  tribes  of  whom  latj 
be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  dependent  on  these  animals 
for  all  their  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  killed  either 
by  shooting  them,  or  by  gradiuklly  driving  them  into  a 
small  space  by  setting  fire  to  the  grass  around  the  plare 
where  the  herd  is  feeding.  They  are  much  terrified  by 
fire,  and  crowd  together  to  avoid  it ;  and  they  are  then 
killed  by  bands  of  Indians  without  any  personal  haard 
It  is  said  that,  on  such  occasions,  1500  or  2000  ban 
sometimes  been  killed  at  a  time. 

The  flesh  of  the  bison  is  coarser  grained  then  that  of 
the  domestic  ox,  but  is  considered  by  hunters  and  tra- 
vellers as  superior  in  tenderness  and  flavour.  That  of 
the  males  is  poor  and  the  flesh  disagreeable  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September.  They  are  much 
more  easily  approached  and  killed  than  the  fismales,  m< 
being  so  vigilant,  but  the  females  are  preferred  oo  ac- 
count  of  the  greater  fineness  of  their  skins  and  more 
tender  flesh.  The  hump  of  the  bison  is  highly  cele- 
brated for  its  richness  and  delicacy,  and  is  saidi  when 
properly  cooked,  to  resemble  marrow.  The  Indian 
method  of  preparing  this  delicacy  is  as  follows  :~The 
hump  is  cut  off  the  shoulders,  aod  a  piece  of  skin  ii 
sewed  over  the  severed  part  The  hair  is  then  singed 
off,  and  the  whole  is  ready  for  the  oven.  This  is  a 
hole  in_the  earth,  in  and  over  which  a  fire  has  been 
burned ;  and  into  this  heated  receptacle  the  bump  is 
conveyed,  and  covered,  about  a  foot  deep,  with  earth 
and  ashes.  A  strong  fire  is  again  jaid  over  the  sfwt, 
and,  supposing  these  preparations  to  have  begun  on  the 
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neds  of  the  pasture,  than  the  warmth  or  cold- 
ness of  the  climate.  The  Dutch  frequently  bring 
great  quantities  of  lean  cattle  from  Denmark, 
which  they  fatten  on  their  own  rich  grounds. 
These  are  in  general  of  a  larger  size  than 
their  own  natural  breed;  and  they  fatten  very 
easily.  The  cattle  of  the  Ukraine,  where  the 
pasture  is  excellent,  become  very  fat,  and  are 
considered  as  one  of  the  largest  breeds  of 
Europe.  In  Switzerland,  where  the  moun- 
mins  are  covered  with  rich  nourishing  herb- 
age, which  is  entirely  reserved  for  their  kine, 
these  animals  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  On 
the  contrary,  in  France,  where  they  get  no 
other  grass  but  what  is  thought  unfit  for 
horses,  they  dwindle  and  grow  lean.  In  some 
parts  of  Spain  the  cow  grows  to  a  good  size: 
those  wild  balls,  however,  which  they  pride 
themselves  so  much  in  combating,  are  a  very 
mean  despicable  little  animal,  and  somewhat 
shaped  like  one  of  our  cows,  with  nothing  of 
that  peculiar  sternness  of  aspect  for  which  our 
bulls  are  remarkable.  In  Barbary,  and  the 
provinces  of  Africa,  where  the  ground  is  dry, 
and  the  pasturage  short,  the  cows  are  of  a  very 
small  breed,  and  give  milk  in  proportion.    On 

tteiiing  of  one  day,  the  bump  will  be  ready  for  eating 
by  Uie  next  day  at  noon.  The  tongue  and  marrovr- 
boiies  are  reganied  by  the  cminolaeurs  in  bison ':»  flesh 
to  be  the  parts  next  in  excellence  to  the  hump.  I1ie 
ikiiis  of  the  bisons  are  of  a  loose  and  spongy  texture ;  but 
when  dressed  in  the  Indian  manner  with  the  hair  on, 
they  mike  admirable  defences  against  the  cold,  and  may 
b«  used  for  blankets.  They  are  called  buflUo  robea;  the 
t^nn  buflado  being  generally,  but  inaccurately,  applied 
lo  the  bison.  The  wool  of  the  bison  has  been  manu- 
^ured  into  hat«,  and  has  also  been  employed  'in 
making  coarse  cloth  of  a  very  strong  and  durable  tex- 
ture. 

Vtst  multitudes  of  bisons  are  slaugbti  red  every  year; 

uhl  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  white  hunters 

um)  tnders  are  in  the  habit  of  destroying  these  valuable 

beists  in  the  moet  wanton  and  unnecessary  manner.    It 

if  common  for  such  penoiis  to  shoot  bisons,  even  when 

tUy  have  abuudanco  of  food,  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue 

or  hump  alone;  or  even  for  no  other  reason  than  be- 

lYustt  Uiey  come  near  enough  to  present  a  fair  aim.     It 

is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that,  from  all  these  causes  of 

diminution,  tbe   bisons  become   less  numerous  every 

year,  had  remove  farther  and  &rther  from  the  haunts  of 

men.    The  numbers  of  tliis  species  still  existing  are 

surprisingly   great,    when    we  consider  the    immense 

destruction  of  them  since  European  weapons  have  been 

employed  against  them.     They  were  once  extensively 

diffiiced  over  what  is  now  the  tenitory  of  the  United 

States,  except  that  part  lying  east  of  the   Hudson's 

River  and  the  lake  Champlaln,  and  narrow  strips  tf 

(tast  on  the  Atlantic  and  PaciRc.     At  the  present  time 

t^ir  range  is  very  difierent ;  they  are  no  k<nger  found 

except  in  the  remote  unsettled  regions  of  the  north  and 

West,  beiug  rarely  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi,  or  south 

«f  the  St  Lawrence.     West  of  Lake  Winnipeg  they 

are  ((Miiid  as  far   north   as  62** ;  west  of  the   Rocky 

Mountains  it  Is  probable  they  do  not  extend  north  of 

Uje  Columbia  river.     American  authorities  assure  us 

that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  bisons,  like 

^  Indian  tribes  which  hover  near  theni^  will  have 

(■Msed  away. 


the  contrary,  in  Ethiopia,  they  are  of  a  pro- 
digious bigness.  The  same  holds  in  Persia 
and  Tartary;  where,  in  some  places,  they  are 
very  small,  and,  in  others,  of  an  amazing  sta^ 
ture.  It  is  tbas,  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world,  this  animal  is  found  to  correspond  in 
size  to  the  quantity  of  its  provision^ 

If  we  examine  the  form  of  these  animals, 
as  they  are  found  tame,  in  different  regions, 
we  shall  find,  that  the  breed  of  tbe  urns,  or 
those  without  a  hump,  chiefly  occupies  the 
cold  and  the  temperate  zones;  and  it  is  not  so 
much  dispersed  towards  the  south.  On  the 
contrary,  the  breed  of  the  bison,  or  the  animal 
with  a  hump,  is  found  in  all  the  southern  parts 
of  the  world;  throughout  the  vast  continent  of 
India;  throughout  Africa,  from  mount  Atlas 
to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  In  all  these 
countries,  the  bison  seems  chiefly  to  prevail; 
where  they  are  found  to  have  a  smooth  soft 
hair,  are  very  nimble  of  foot,  and  in  some 
measure  supply  the  want  of  horses.  The 
bison  breed  is  also  more  expert  and  docile  than 
ours;  many  of  them,  when  they  carry  bur- 
dens, bend  their  knees  to  take  them  up,  or  aet 
them  down:  they  are  treated,  therefore,  by 

On  the  old  continent,  bisons  may  be  now  looked  upon 
as  residing  only  in  the  forests  of  Southern  Russia,  in 
Asia,  the  CarjNithian  and  Caucasian  mountain  forests, 
and  the  Kobi  Desert.  They  prefer  high  wooded  localities 
to  the  plain  or  low  lands,  Uve  in  small  troops,  aud  have 
a  groaning  Toice.  The  GawwKottah  of  the  Persians  is 
probably  this  animal. 

The  Oaur, — ^This  is  a  species  of  bison,  which,  from  all 
accounts,  appears  to  be  among  Uie  largest  now  living ; 
and  although  in  Indian  phraseology  the  word  bufialo  has 
been  used,  no  doubt  can  exist  respecting  its  affinity  to 
the  bison ;  indeed  tlie  gaur  may  be  no  other  than  the 
true  bison,  though  from  certain  testimonies  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  an  intermediate  species.  The 
head  of  the  gaur  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
domestic  ox,  but  the  forehead  is  more  arched  and  raised  ; 
the  horns  strong  and  rough,  are  not  bent  back  as  in  the 
bufliilo ;  the  eyes  are  smaller  than  the  ox  ;  the  muscles 
of  the  legs  and  thighs  very  prominent  and  strong.  But 
the  most  remarkable  character  of  the  ganr,  that  which 
should  distinguisth  it  from  all  other  ruminants,  consists 
in  a  series  ol  q>inous  processes  along  the  back,  begin- 
ning at  tlie  last  vertebra  of  the  neck,  shortening  gradu- 
ally till  they  are  lost  half  vray  down  the  spine ;  the  fore- 
most are  at  least  six  inches  higher  than  the  ridge  of  the 
back.  These  gaurs  live  in  families  of  ten  or  twenty, 
graze  on  the  meadow?,  and  feed  on  leaves  and  buds  of 
trees.  Biiflaloes  fear  their  presence  and  never  invade 
their  lucaiities. 

The  Oagal  is  another  of  the  existing  species,  which 
is  nearly  the  aice  and  shape  of  an  English  bull,  with  a 
dull  and  heavy  appearance ;  but  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
form  equal  in  strength  and  activity  with  the  wild  buffalo. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  its  peculiarities;  suffice  it, 
in  the  place  of  the  hump,  thj)  gagal  has  a  sharp  ridge 
which  commences  on  the  liinder  part  of  the  neck,  slopes 
gradually  up  till  it  comes  over  the  shoulder  joints,  then 
runs  horizontally  almost  a  third  part  of  the  back,  whf  re 
it  terminates  with  a  very  sudden  slope.  The  people 
inhabiting  the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Chitagoog  have 
herds  of  the  gagal  in  a  domestic  state. 
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the  natives  of  those  countries,  with  a  degree 
of  tenderness  and  care  equal  to  their  utility; 
and  the  respect  for  them  in  India  has  degen- 
erated even  into  blind  adoration.  But  it  is 
among  the  Hottentots  where  these  animals  are 
chiefly  esteemed,  as  being  more  than  com- 
monly serviceable.  They  are  their  fellow- 
domestics,  the  companions  of  their  pleasures 
and  fatigues;  the  cow  is  at  once  the  Hotten- 
tot's protector  and  servant,  assists  him  in  at- 
tending his  flocks,  and  guarding  them  against 
every  invader:  while  the  sheep  are  grazing, 
the  faithful  backely,  as  this  kind  of  cow  is 
called,  stands  or  grazes  beside  them;  still, 
however,  attentive  to  the  looks  of  his  master, 
the  backely  flies  round  the  field,  herds  in  the 
sheep  that  are  straying,  obliges  them  to  keep 
within  proper  limits,  and  shows  no  mercy  to 
robbers,  or  even  strangers,  who  attempt  to 
plunder.  But  it  is  not  the  plunderers  of  the 
flock  alone,  but  even  the  enemies  of  the  nation, 
that  these  backelies  are  taught  to  combat 
Every  army  of  Hottentots  is  furnished  with  a 
proper  herd  of  these,  which  are  let  loose 
against  the  enemy,  when  the  occasion  is  most 
convenient  Being  thus  sent  forward,  they 
overturn  all  before  them;  they  strike  every 
opposer  down  with  their  horns,  and  trample 
upon  them  with  their  feet;  and  thus  often  pro- 
cure their  masters  an  easy  victory,  even  be- 
fore they  have  attempted  to  strike  a  blow.  An 
animal  so  serviceable,  it  may  be  supposed,  is 
not  without  its  reward.  The  backely  lives  in 
the  same  cottage  with  its  master,  and,  by 
long  habit,  gains  an  affection  for  him;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  man  approaches  to  the  brute, 
so  the  brute  seems  to  attain  even  to  some  share 
of  human  sagacity.  The  Hottentot  and  his 
backely  thus  mutually  assist  each  other;  and 
when  the  latter  happens  to  die,  a  new  one  is 
chosen  to  succeed  him,  by  a  council  of  the  old 
men  of  the  village.  The  new  backely  is  then 
joined  with  one  of  the  veterans  of  his  own 
kind,  from  whom  he  leanis  his  art,  becomes 
social  and  diligent,  and  is  taken  for  life  into 
human  friendship  and  protection. 

The  bisons,  or  cows  with  a  hump,  are  found 
to  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  world  where  they  are 
found.'  The  wild  ones  of  this  kind,  as  with 
us,  are  much  larger  than  the  tame.  Some 
have  horns,  and  some  are  without  any;  some 
have  them  depressed,  and  ^me  raised  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  are  used  as  weapons  of 
annoyance  or  defence;   some   are  extremely 

*  Among  the  bisons  are  found  indications  of  an  ancient 
and  colossal  species  existing  at  one  time  in  Europe  and 
northern  Asia,  and  even  io  America,  attested  by  the 
repeated  discovery  of  enonnous  slculto  in  the  diluvian 
strata  of  tlie  earth,  on  the  vegetable  mould,  and  even 
beneath  them,  among  the  remains  of  the  mastodon  and 
rliinoceroe. 


large,  and  others  among  them,  such  as  the 
zebu,  or  Barbary  cow,  are  very  small.  Tbej 
are  all,  however,  equally  docile  and  gentle 
when  tamed;  and,  in  general,  funiiahed  witb 
a  fine  lustrous  soft  hair,  more  beautiful  than 
that  of  our  own  breed;  their  hump  is  also  of 
different  sizes,  in  some  weighing  from  forty 
to  fifty  pounds,  in  others  less;  it  is  not,  Ijow- 
ever,  to  be  considered  as  a  part  necessarily  be^ 
longing  to  the  animal;  and  probably  it  might 
be  cut  away  without  much  injury:  it  resem- 
bles a  gristly  fat;  and,  as  I  am  assured,  cuts 
and  tastes  somewhat  like  a  dressed  udder.  The 
bisons  of  Malabar,  Abyssinia,  and  Madagas. 
car,  are  of  the  great  kind,  as  the  pastures  there 
are  plentiful.  Those  of  Arabia  Petnea,  and 
most  parts  of  Africa,  are  small,  and  of  the  lebu 
or  little  kind.  In  America,  especially  towards 
the  north, the  bison  is  well  known.  The  Ameri- 
can bison,  however,  is  found  to  be  rather  less 
than  that  of  the  ancient  continent;  its  hair  is 
longer  and  thicker,  its  beard  more  remark- 
able, and  its  hide  more  lustrous  and  soft 
There  are  many  of  them  brought  up  tame  in 
Carolina ;.  however,  their  wild  dispositions 
still  seem  to  continue,  for  they  break  through 
all  fences  to  get  into  the  corn-fields,  and  lead 
the  whole  tame  herd  af^er  them,  wherever 
they  penetrate.  They  breed  also  with  the 
tamo  kinds  originally  brought  over  from 
Europe  ;  and  thus  produce  a  race  peculiar  to 
that  country. 

From  ail  this  it  appears,'  that  naturalists 
have  given  various  names  to  animals  in  reality 
the  same,  and  only  differing  in  some  few  ac- 
cidental circumstances.  The  wild  cow  and 
the  tame,  the  animal  belonging  to  Europe, 
and  that  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  tlie 
bonasus,  and  the  urus,  the  bison  and  the  zebu, 
are  all  one  and  the  same,  propagate  among 
each  other,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  gene- 
rations, the  hump  wears  «way,  and  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  savage  fierceness  are  found  to 
remain.  Of  all  animals,  therefore,  except 
man  alone,  the  cow  seems  most  extensively 
propagated.  Its  nature  seems  equally  capa- 
ble of  the  rigours  of  heat  and  cold.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  as  well  of  the  frozen  fields  of  Ice- 
land, as  the  burning  deserts  of  Libya.  I< 
seems  an  ancient  inmate  in  every  climate,  do- 
mestic and  tame  in  those  countries  which  have 
been  civilised,  savage  and  wild  in  the  coun- 
tries which  arc  less  peopled,  but  capable  of 
being  made  useful  in  all;  able  to  defend  it- 
self in  a  state  of  nature  against  the  roost 
powerful  enemy  of  the  forest ;  and  only  sub- 
ordinate to  man,  whose  force  it  has  expenen- 
ced,  and  whose  aid  it  at  last  seems  to  require. 
However  wild  the  calves  are,  which  are  taken 
from   the   dam  in  a  savage  state,  either  io 
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Africa  or  Ada,  they  soon  become  humble,  pa. 
(lent,  and  familiar ;  and  man  may  be  consid- 
ered in  those  countries,  as  almost  helpless 
without  their  assistance.  Other  animals  pre- 
serve their  nature  or  their  form  with  inflexible 
perseverance  ;  but  these,  in  every  respect,  suit 
themselves  to  the  appetites  and  conveniences 
of  mankind ;  and  as  their  shapes  are  found  to 
alter,  so  also  does  their  nature  ;  in  no  animal 
is  there  seen  a  greater  variety  of  kinds,  and 
in  none  a  more  humble  and  pliant  disposi- 
tion.' 

THE  BUFFALO. 

If  we  should  compare  the  shape  of  our 
common  cow  with  that  of  the  bison,  the  difier- 
ence  will  appear  very  great  The  shaggy 
mane  of  the  latter,  the  beard,  the  curled  fore- 
head, the  inverted  horns,  the  broad  breast,  and 
the  narrow  hinder  parts,  give  it  the  appear- 
ance rather  of  a  lion  than  a  cow ;  and  fit  it 
more  for  a  state  of  war  with  mankind  than  a 
state  of  servitude.     Yet  notwithstanding  these 

m 

*  Tbere  is  a  muak-buU  which  inhabits  the  interior 
ptrts  (tf  North  America,  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's 
Bif.    It  is  in  size  equal  to  a  Guernsey  cow;  the  hair  is 
l>rown{sli.black,  occasionally  marked  with  large  white 
blots;  it  grows  to  a  very  great  length,  and  is  composed 
</a  long  and  soft  down,  intermixed  with  straight  hairs; 
the  sammit  of  the  head  of  the  male  is  covered  by  the 
boms,  which  form  a  Idnd  of  scalp,  in  the  female  it  is 
covered  with  hair:  the  legs  are  generally  white,  and 
the  h&ir  spreads  forwtrd  under  the  heels,  so  as  to  cover 
the  grester  part  of  the  frog.     These  animals  live  in 
herds  of  thirty  or  forty ;  the  bulls  are  few  in  proportion 
to  the  cows,  caused,  as  it  appears,  by  the  mortal  conflicts 
unoQg  them  for  the  possession  of  the  females;  for  it  is 
obsenred  that  dead  males  are  often  found,  and  that  in 
the  ratting  season  the  bulls  are  so  jealous,  that  they  run 
bellowing  at  erery  animal,  even  ravens,  to  drive  them 
^    They  rut  in  August,  and  the  females  calve  about 
the  end  of  May,  never  bearing  more  than  one;  they  pre- 
fer mountains  and  barren  gnNinds,  to  wooded  countries, 
climb  rocks  with  agility  and  secure  footing;  they  feed 
piioctpally  oo  grass,  when  in  season,  but  mostly  on 
niosies,  Uie  tops  of  pine  shoots,  and  willows.     The  flesh 
ii  flavoured  like  that  of  the  elk ;  the  fat  clear  white  with 
a  tint  of  azure ;  but  the  calves  and  heifers  are  the  best 
fur  the  table,  the  meat  of  old  bulls  being  so  impregnated 
^ith  a  musky  smell,  as  to  be  very  disagreeable  food. 
"Hie  genitals  of  the  male  are  always  lubricated  with  a 
nxakj  unctuous  secretion,  which  is  so  powerful  as  to  re- 
tiia  its  smell  for  several  years ;  the  dung  is  in  small 
Twnd  kobs  like  that  of  the  varying  hare:  several  thou- 
nnd  weight  of  the  flesh  are  usually  brought  frozen  by 
the  Indians  for  winter  store,  to  Prince  of  Wales  Fort. 
Captain  Parry  met  this  species  as  iar  north  as  Melville 
Isiaod,  with  the  ftrst  appearance  of  the  spring;  each  car- 
<^aai  furnishing  him  with  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  beef,     ft  descends  as  hr 
Huth  and  west  as  the  Province  of  Guivira  according  to 
W^  Gomara,  where  the  Spaniards  found   sheep  as 
lar^e  as  a  horse,  with  long  hair,  short  tails,  and  enor- 
■>«B  boms.    Messrs  Heame,   Dobbs,  and   Graham, 
^T«  supplied  the  fullest  information  relative  to  this  ani- 
">^>  which  was  first  described  by  Mr  Pennant,  though 
noticed  long  before  by  Mr  Jeremie,  a  French  officer,  who 
^^  stationed  fa  Canada,  during  the  succession  war. 
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appearances,  both  animals  are  found  to  he  the 
same ;  or  at  least  so  nearly  allied  that  they 
breed  among  each  other,  and  propagate  a  race 
that  continues  the  kind.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  the  buf- 
falo with  our  common  cow,  no  two  animals 
can  be  more  nearly  alike,  either  in  their  form 
or  their  nature  ;  both  equally  submissive  to 
the  yoke,  both  often  living  under  the  same 
roof,  and  employed  in  the  same  domestic  ser- 
vices; the  make  and  the  turn  of  their  bodies 
so  much  alike,  that  it  reouires  a  close  attention 
to  distinguish  them:  and  yet  after  all  this,  no 
two  animals  can  be  more  distinct,  or  seem  to 
have  greater  antipathies  to  each  other.  Were 

s  Buffidoes  in  general  are  animals  of  a  large  stature, 
resembling  a  bull,  low  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  and 
supported  by  strong  and  solid  limbs.  The  head  is  larger 
the  forehead,  though  narrow,  is  remarkably  strong  and 
convex:  the  chafliron  straight,  flat,  prolonged,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  broad  muzzle;  the  horns  being  flat  or  bend- 
ing laterally,  with  a  certain  direction  to  the  rear,  and 
therefore  not  very  applicable  in  goring ;  the  ears  are 
rather  large,  never  erect,  funnel-slutped ;  the  eyes  large: 
they  have  no  bunch  on  the  back,  but  a  small  dewlkp  on 
the  breast  The  females  bear  an  udder  with  four  mam- 
ma, two  of  which  are  sometimes  not  developed :  the  tail 
is  long  and  slender;  the  back  rather  straight;  the  hide 
black,  more  or  less  covered  with  hair  of  an  ashy  or 
bUuikish  colour;  sometimes  it  Is  brown  or  white.  They 
avoid  hills,  preferring  coarse  phints  of  the  forest  and 
such  as  grow  in  swampy  regions,  to  those  of  open  plains ; 
they  love  to  wallow  and  lie  for  hours  sunk  deep  in  water; 
they  swim  well,  or  rather  float  on  the  surface,  and  con- 
sequentiy  pass  the  broadest  rivers  without  hesitation; 
their  gait  is  heavy,  and  unwieldy,  and  run  almost  always 
with  the  nose  horizontal,  being  principally  guided  by 
their  sense  of  smelling;  but  this  attitude  prevents  their 
seeing  beneath  them  and  conceals  their  horns.  In  their 
combats,  they  usually  strike  or  butt  with  the  forehead, 
endeavour  to  lift  the  opponent  on  their  horns,  and  when 
thrown  to  crush  him  with  their  knees;  they  trample  on 
the  body,  and  their  vindictive  fury  is  so  lasting,  that 
they  will  return  again  and  again  to  glut  their  vengeance 
upon  the  same  inanimate  corpse;  they  herd  together  in 
small  flocks,  or  live  in  pairs,  but  are  never  strictly  gre- 
garious in  a  wild  state,  they  have  a  tenacious  memory, 
and  they  low  in  a  deep  tone.  The  females  bear  calves 
two  years  following,  but  remain  sterile  during  the  third; 
gestation  is  said  to  last  twelve  months,  but  it  appears 
not  to  exceed  ten;  they  propagate  at  four  and  a  half  years 
old,  and  discontinue  siter  twelve.  Parturition  (in  Eu- 
rope) takes  place  in  the  spring,  and  never  exceeds  one 
calf.  Dr  Pallas  asserts  that  they  breed  with  domestic 
caUle,  but  that  the  j)roduce  usually  dies  ;  their  life  may 
extend  to  twenty-five  years. 

Although  in  a  domestic  state  they  are  not  remarkable 
for  docility  or  attachment  to  their  keepers,  yet  a  feeling 
of  this  kind,  mixed  no  doubt  with  instinctive  antipathy, 
is  exemplified  in  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr  D.  Johnson. 
**  Two  biparies,  or  carriers  of  grain  and  merchandise 
on  the  backs  of  bullocks,  were  driving  a  loaded  string  of 
these  animals  from  Palaroow  to  Chitrah:  when  they  were 
come  within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  place,  a  tiger  seized 
on  the  man  in  the  rear,  which  was  seen  by  a  gtuUtah 
(herdsman,)  as  he  was  watching  his  buflaloes  grazmg: 
he  boldly  ran  up  to  the  man's  assistance,  and  cut  the 
tiger  very  severely  with  the  sword;  upon  which  he  drop- 
ped the  biparie,  and  seized  the  herdsman.  The  buflaloes 
observing  it,  attacked  the  tiger,  and  rescued  the  herds- 
man; they  tossed  him  about  from  one  to  the  other,  and, 
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there  but  one  of  eusli  kind  remaining,  it  i» 
proUble  the  race  of  both  would  abortly  be 
extinct.  However,  racb  is  the  fixed  a*er- 
■ion  formed  between  theee  oreebirM,  that  the 
cow  refuaea  (o  breed  with  the  bnflklo,  which 


M  tba  bcit  of  my  ncollecUon,  killed  hfm.  BoUi  tfaa 
wounded  man  wen  brought  to  me;  the  blpu-la  recoiered, 
and  Uw  herdnnui  died. "  Tlila  wieodotB  revnla,  if 
not  ■Uirhmant.  gnti  uiUpathj  ind  •xange  ;  tod  It  I* 
wall  known  thtt  neither  tha  Ugir  luv  tba  Hod  are  fncllnad 
to  pre;  upm  the  buflUo,  whose  ireufeuice  ti  prohablf  kept 
■live  brocculunil  depredulona  «i  their  young,  uid  In- 
dlao  herdirosn  do  not  ecniple  to  put  the  oiiht  In  tba 
moat  dangaroui  Jangle,  HUad  upcn  tba  back  of  nma  one 
fsTOBrlla  uilmil. 

Tbeir  eitrama  h<aUtlty  to  rmj  colom  ii  oftau  remarit- 
ad  Id  India  j  the  nme  antipathy  [•  obeervad  at  the  Capa 
aiid  iu  Eun>pa.  A  ganarvl  officar,  now  llilng,  raiataa, 
that  while  a  young  man  ha  waa  employed  in  (urroyinf 
in  HungaiT,  and  happaoing  to  use  a  ■mall  plana  table, 
the  back  of  which  was  coierad  with  rad  morocco  :  ai  he 
walked  From  one  atatlon  to  anotbar,  he  rametlnHi  car- 
ried it  with  the  paper  agalnit  hli  breait,  and  the  crimnn 
eoJour  lu  rrwt.  On  a  uddan,  ha  percaiTed  al  a  coi- 
eidarable  distance  a  lierd  of  graiing  bu&loaa  throw  oiil 
ilgna  of  defiance,  and  coroe  down  In  full  gallop  lowardi 
him  with  their  talli  up,  and  ailDcing  the  moat  tumullu- 
ouifran^.  Nol  tuspectlng  the  ciuaa,  ha  peiiaed  and 
dropped  hl>  band,  whec  the  whole  trnqi  tlopped  and 
looked  about,  ai  if  at  a  lose;  he  want  on,  and  uncon- , 
edously  railing  the  table  again,  brought  the  red  colour 
Id  eight.  Tliej'  nt  off  a  tacond  lime  lowardt  him,  but 
gnseiliig  the  caiue,  ha  turned  (he  obnoiloii  colour  t». 
wardc  hi)  bodf,  and  waa  lUlRired  to  proceed  unmolatted. 

The  Cap€  Buffalo  {Cafir.)  Tbls  ipacfei  le  daaipiatad 


aniong  the  Hottentete  by  Ibe  name  of  (ju'arabo.  It  ii 
dlitlngulabed  bf  dvk  and  ragout  bonii  qaeadlng  borl- 
Bontally  over  tbit  lummit  of  the  head  In  the  ahapa  of  a 
ecalp,  with  the  beanu  bent  down  tataraDy,  and  the  polnti 
turned  up.  They  ara  tiom  eight  to  ten  inchei  broad  at 
the  baie,  and  dliided  only  by  a  ili^t  groora,  dark  co)- 
oured,  eitnmely  pondereua,  cellular  niar  the  root,  and 
fire  feet  long,  mauurad  from  tip  to  lip  along  the  curve). 
The  Inclior  teeth  an  almoit  alwap  looee  in  the  gum) 
ef  the  adult  animal,  when  height  li  about  fiie  feet  da 
Inches  al  tba  iboulder.  and  the  length  from  noee  to  tall 
about  nine  (retj  the  legi  an  ibort  and  itrongly  kuli;  (be 
dewlap  Ii  rather conalderablo;  tba  aari  bi-ga,  banging 
open  1  on  aaoh  ilda  of  the  ehlu  and  nether  jaw,  then  la 
abeaidof  Klffh^n;  tba  hide  aitremely  thick,  haH  asd 
Mark,  Bitd  almoat  naked  In  old  animals.  In  younger 
■aeit^  a  trattand  bnwn  haircoren  the  neck,  bKk,  and 
bellfj  and  In  the  )'«Bg  heifer,  the  cotoor  la  brown-black, 
Iha  balr  mon  abundant,  end  a  acet  of  standing  mana 
ftnr  faicbee  hng,  spreads  from  bebind  the  boms,  along 
tba  neck,  down  the  spfne  to  the  tail,  deiksr  than  the 
rMt  ef  tba  hair,  almost  black.  Al  that  age,  the  bcnii 
nre  only  bIk  Inr^  long,  tbirtaan  Incbas  distant  from  t]p 
ts  Up,  pale  in  nilaar,  originating  at  tba  side  of  the  (Toailal 
enal  end  rising  eUlquelr  upwards,  with  seme  dl^t 
UdloMiun  of  wiinklaa.     'na  fbRltoMl  and  nncEba  sn 


it  nearly  leMinblea;  while  it  is  known  lo 
propagate  with  the  biaon,  to  which  it  bu, 
ID  point  of  forto,  but  a  very  distant  limiJi. 
tude. 

Tlie   bu&lo  ia,  i^wo   the   whole,  bj  no 

corared  with  looee  black  hair,  ai  alto  the  throet,  dewhp, 
and  lop  of  lbs  tall,  the  shin  boaaa  and  pastenit  hrnUHi) 
with  curling  woolly  daitblir.  Tba  brad  b  eat  ftnt  Ing, 
and  Iha  length  of  the  animal,  fnn  nan  lotall,  Sse  fm 
HTanlnche^  IbalailaDeraat.  Atthatage,tberaltiofRtl 
a  diBiliniladly  from  the  adult,  as  to  gine  it  tba  sppHr. 
ance  of  a  dlflbrent  spedei,  for  which,  lodaed.  H 
wu  taken  b  tba  ipedmen  of  Mr  Burcbell,  had  not  i 
note  within  the  akin  etlahliihed  L'  ~ 

Is  some  doubt  whether  Pliny  tlbida  lo  this  ip 
In  his  deacrlptJaa  of  tfaa  fierce  African  wild  oisn  • 
were  caught  In  pit-Uli:  the  Anbo  la  truly  a 
rlble  and  hroclous  beast,  poaeewed  of  a  tnmenikiai 
lowing  Ti^e,  and  morlng  with  cooildenble  •• 


■ntn 


Is  keen,  but  the  breadth  of  tba  boroi  Impede  iU  aiglil. 
TbIt  species  of  bu&lo  liret  In  familia  or  aRiall  htrdi 
in  the  bruehwood  and  open  fbrestt  of  CafBwta.  occatknall; 
nnlling  In  droies  upon  the  jdaln.  Old  built  areeftcii 
met  ahma,  but  thoogh  these  are,  if  poalbla,  still  fimsf 
than  the  youagsr,  they  ara  lorn  swift  or  Indlued  to  ex- 
ertion. In  the  woods,  they  make  paths  for  themselrtt, 
when  It  is  eitnmely  dtngeroui  to  fall  In  with  tbtn. 
Professor  Thunberg  giTOS  an  appalling  account  J  (he 
destruction  of  two  horses  by  one  of  these  animals,  the 
riden  proTldentlally  escaping  by  climbing  trees,  and  tbi 
proTeseor  himself  drlren  lo  tha  same  expedient,  tbmgh 
his  horse  remalaed  unhurt,  owing  to  the  buflkki  taming 
into  the  wood.  Sparmann,  who  flnt  fiilly  deicribld  Ulii 
■perlas.  It  no  less  animated  In  the  dangereua  hunting 
exploits  he  wltnested.  Tbey  ara  eidtedtomadnais  by 
the  sight  of  red  colour,  and  swim  with  great  hm. 
The  hida  Is  made  into  shields,  cut  Into  whips  and  Dicei, 
and  Ii  so  hard  thai  a  musket  ball  will  Karcaiy  peoetrsla 
into  It,  unleM  the  lead  be  mixed  with  tin.  If  this  sni- 
mal  could  be  randerrd  tractable,  It  would  make  tha  mcst 
powerful  In  agricuKura  existing.  Since  the  Incnasi  tt 
tiie  settlements  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tha  hd- 
Uo  fi  become  mora  scarce  In  the  colony,  but  they  ^rnd 
along  the  eastcni  dde  of  Africa  lo  en  unknown  dlstsjics 
Id  the  Interior. 

1^  Poffom.  (B.  Ayonu.)  Tba  Dames  of  Pi- 
casso of  Galllnl  and  Carli,  Empaguena  of  Manila,  Km. 
pacasse  of  Lopea  and  Harmol,  iDdicate  aa  animal,  prt- 
lumed  to  be  aspeciee  of  huAlo,  but  not  detolM  witb 
sufficient  precision  to  be  admitted  Into  tba  calalognti  ol 
nomanclaloia.  The  word  Is  eridently  of  great  antlquily 
and  Client,  as  ma*  be  gathered  from  Pliny,  altbmfb  il 
present  baolsbed  from  the  ngloas  when  the  Arable  hu 
usurped  the  ancient  language,  and  confined  to  the  re- 
gions of  Angola  and  Congo,  when  It  Is  oaiq>Ied  with  lbs 
generic  name  Em  or  £ii,  denoting  a  Bosine  aulnU. 
Thus  Kngamba  a  cow,  Bmpalanga,  anMber  large  raml- 
oant  which  it  conjectured  lo  be  Ibo  Tackbaitts  ef  De- 
nletl;  mkI  Em-paosse.  Pliny  relates  Uiat  Ethiopia pre- 
duca  winged  honca.  armed  with  horns  named  Pegssi. 
PaUien  Gdlini  and  Carii  obssrre,  that,  '■  On  Ihe  rtad 
to  LosihId  In  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  they  «w  Iwo  pe. 

Ing  like  lloosi  the  mala  and  female  being  always  Uge- 
ther.  Ilkey  are  wbiU  with  rnCsus  sod  black  qwtiioiDi 
lan  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  the  boss  alwan  stiaigbl. 
When  they  see  human  bclngi  thay  do  not  tta,  nv  do 
the;  harm,  but  stand  and  look  on."  Lopes  dsscribn 
ban  an  OK,  but  similar  in  bead 
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means  so  beautiful  a  creature  as  the  cow  ;  his 
figure  is  more  clamsy  and  awkward  ;  his  air 
is  ?nlder ;  and  he  carries  his  head  lower,  and 
nearer  the  ground  ;  his  limbs  are  less  fl'eshy, 

ptftiaBj  misrepresented.  To  these  locounts  might  be 
•ddtd  the  mitiee  of  Captain  Lyons  respecting  the  Wa- 
dui«  "  a  fieree  biiflhio,  the  liae  of  an  assi  having  large 
tufts  of  luir  on  the  ehoiUden,  and  very  Joog  heavy 
horns." 

The  Amee  (B.  Ami,)    India  and  China  are  the  na- 
tive regions  of  mnother  group  of  true  bnflkloes,  both  wild 
aod  tame,  which  Baron  Covier's  investigations  refer  to 
one  ipedesy  divided  into  mere  varieties.     It  appean 
thftt  the  wild  bullUo  in  the  central  districte  of  Bengal, 
is  cranmonly  named  Arnue  or  Amaa,  and  distinguished 
by  the  lunate  form  of  the  horns  and  black  colour*,  while 
the  second   sort,  usually  but  not  always  domestic,  is 
kneim  by  the  appellatien  of  bkafyi  or  byne.     Of  this 
iHt,  the  iMMrns  are  much  shortar,  bent  back  towsrds  the 
Mck  with  the  points  turned  upwards:  thus  constructed, 
th«tr  arms  are  but  indifferent  instruments  of  attack,  and 
serre  only  to  lift,  while  in  the  former  they  are  invariably 
used  for  goring.     But  neither  of  these  are  the  gigantic 
or  taurelephant  aniee,  wliich  appean  to  be  a  rare  species, 
ooly  found  single  or  in  small  lunilies,  in  the  upper  ess- 
Um  provinces  and  forests  at  the  foot  of  Himalaya, 
though  formerly  met  in  the  Ramghur  districts.     It  is 
probably  the  same  which  the  Mugs  and  Burmas  name 
Phaog,  and  consider  nest  to  the  tiger  the  meet  daiiger- 
on  and  Aereest  animals  of  their  forests.     A  party  of 
officers  of  the  British  cavalry,  stationed  in  the  north  of 
Besgal,  went  oii  a  three  months'  hunting  expedition  to 
the  eastward,  and  destroyed  in  that  time  forty-two  tigers, 
but  only  one  amee,  though  numerous  wild  buAloes  be- 
cane  their  quarry.     When  the  head  of  this  specimen 
rastcd  peipendicnlsr  on  the  ground,  it  required  the  out- 
itretched  arms  of  a  man  to  hold  the  points  of  the  horns. 
These  are  described  as  angular,  with  the  broadest  side 
to  the  rear,  the  two  others  anterior  and  inferior,  wrink- 
led, brownish,  standing  outwards,  not  bent  back,  streight 
(or  near  two>thirds  of  their  length,  then  curving  inwards 
with  the  tips  ratlier  back;  the  &ce  is  nearly  straight,  and 
Uw  breadth  of  the  forehead  is  carried  down  with  little 
dimioution  to  the  foremost  grfnder.    The  best  figure, 
we  are  assured,  is  in   Captain  Williamson's  Oriental 
Field  SporU.     Captain  Williamson  evidently  speaks  of 
the  true  arnee  in  the  anecdote,  where  one  of  these  ani- 
mals pnrsoed  a  sportsman  to  his  elephant,  and  nn  its 
boros  under  his  belly  to  lift  him  up.    This  builalo  was 
killed,  and  was  upwards  of  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
nearly  tin-ee  feet  in  breadth  at  tlie  breast,  and  the  horns 
five  feet  and  a  half  long.    The  other  or  common  arnee 
is  also  a  very  large  animal,  though  nearly  a  foot  lower 
at  the  ahoulden  than  that  last  mentioned.     It  is  not 
noch  leas  in  weight;  the  head  is  smaller,  the  body  long- 
er, the  tail  reaching  to  near  the  heels,  and  the  hide  more 
MHntily  covered  with  hair.     These  are  much  more  com- 
mon, liTe  gregariously  in  woody  swamps  or  plains,  oc- 
cariooaUy  floating  in  whole  droves  down  the  Ganges, 
seemingly  asleep,  until  the  current  lands  them  on  some 
isUod,  or  on  the  bank:  boats  are  sometimes  endangered 
by  sailing  in  among  them  unawares.    They  are  said  to 
plunge  under  water,  and  raise  aquatic  plants  with  their 
boms  to  thesuiface,  where  they  feed  on  them,  tVhile  drift- 
ing with  the  stream.    An  animal  of  this  kind  drifted 
down  to  near  Shaugnr  Island,  in  17gO»  and  was  shot  by 
tlie  crew  of  the  Hawkesbury  Indiaman,  towed  along- 
iMie,  and  hoisted  in ;  the  meat  weighed  three  hundred 
•nd  sixty  poimds  per  quarter,  exclusive  of  the  head, 
legs,  hide,  and  entrails,  and  the  whole  could,  thereA>re, 
be  Karrely  less  than  two  thousand  pounds,  though  the 
•bip*s  butcher  pronounced  it  not  above  two  yean  old. 


and  his  tail  more  naked  of  hair  ;  his  body  ii 
shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  cow  kind  ; 
his  legs  are  higher ;  his  head  smaller ;,  his 
horns  not  so  round,  black,  and  compressed, 

A  herd  of  these  animals  was  observed  by  a  column  of 
troops,  some  yeara  ago,  on  the  march  to  Patna,  by  the 
inland  road.  On  discovering  the  red  dressee  of  the  sol- 
diers, they  threw  out  their  usual  signals  of  hostility,  and 
galloped  off;  then  suddenly  wheeling  round,  came  in  a 
body,  as  if  they  intended  to  charge,  and  their  horns 
overtopping  the  heads,  rendered  it  doubtful  whether 
they  were  not  mounted  by  some  hostile  force ;  part  of 
the  column,  therefin-e,  halted  and  iiormed,  and  the  ani- 
mals suddenly  struck  by  the  glittering  of  the  arms,  stop- 
ped, turned  turoultuously  round,  and  dashed  into  rover. 
These  anecdotes  show  the  scepticism  of  some  continen- 
tal naturalists^  respecting  the  existence  of  wild  buf&loes 
in  India,  to  be  quite  mispUiced.  Formerly,  this  rece 
was  occaskmally  reduced  to  a  precarious  domesticity,  by 
order,  and  for  the  amusement  of,  the  native  princes  ; 
but  now  they  use  the  largest  of  the  domestic  breeds: 
these  are  mounted  by  their  keepere  and  brought  into  the 
arena  to  engage  in  battle  with  the  tiger,  who  is  almost 
invariably  defeated.  The  race  of  the  common  arnee  is 
also,  it  would  appear,  domesticated  in  the  eastern  states: 
a  white  variety  is  found  in  Tinean,  and  other  islands  oi 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  On  the  coast  of  Cochin  China, 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula,  this  race  appears  to  predom- 
inate :  they  are  of  very  great  bulk,  with  the  horns,  when 
seen  in  front,  forming  a  true  crescent ;  their  skuUs  are 
the  usual  amees  of  Ekiropean  museums.  Although  the 
ddn  of  the  white  variety  be  rosy,  the  muxaie  and  edge 
of  the  lips  are  jet  bUck,  the  eyes  are  large  and  dark,  the 
snout  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  black-skinned 
builalo,  and  their  height  at  the  shoulder  is  not  five  feet; 
owing  to  the  legs  being  short.  Those  of  Siam,  both  wild 
and  doroeeticated,  are  ashy  grey,  larger  than  an  ox,  the 
mussle  much  prolonged,  and  the  horns  very  long,  forming 
a  crescent  above  the  head.  This  variety  has  a  shrill  weak 
voice,  and  (he  domesticated  are  more  easily  managed  by 
children  than  by  grown  men. 

The  Domestic  JBufalo.  {B,  Babeitu,)  Whether  or 
not  the  arnee  of  Bengal  be  the  stock  from  which  the  do- 
mestic bufialo  is  descended,  certain  it  is  that  the  species 
now  under  consideretion,  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state, 
as  well  as  domesticated,  and  that  in  all  countries,  suffi- 
clently  uninhabited  and  affording  the  requisite  conditions, 
the  black-skinned  domestic  animal  will  soon  supply  a 
wild  breed.  This  occura  whenever  local  circumstances 
are  favourable,  even  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  we 
might  draw  an  inference  from  this  fact  alone,  that  the 
species  with  crescent  horns,  are  distinct  from  the  present, 
although  both  have  breeds  which  have  received  the  yoke 
of  man;  nor  if  It  were  proved  that  a  prolific  intermediate 
rece  exist,  produced  by  the  intermixture  of  both,  would 
it  fully  determine  that  both  form  only  one  original  spe- 
cies. What  forms  a  species,  and  what  a  variety,  is,  as 
yet,  far  from  well  understood.  The  Bhain  of  India  may 
be  regarded  as  the  true  stock  of  the  domestic  buffaloes 
of  southern  and  western  Asia,  north  Africa,  and  eastern 
Europe.  Little  doubt  can  be  relsed,  that  in  India  that 
animal  was  firet  subdued,  perhaps,  by  means  of  the  in- 
telligence and  powers  of  the  elephant,  who  alone  could 
compel  it  to  subjection;  from  thence,  commerce  or  re- 
mote military  expeditions  seem  to  have  introduced  it  into 
Tartary  and  eastern  Penia,  till  by  either  of  these  means 
the  domestic  buffalo  was  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
plan.  Here  they  resided  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
invasion,  though  the  Tartan  seem  to  have  used  their 
busan  as  beasts  of  burden,  at  least  as  early,  and  about 
that  period,  or  soon  after,  to  have  led  them  to  the  banlcs 
of  the  Terreck.    They  were  found  by  the  Mahomedan 
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with  a  bunch  of  curled  hair  hanging  down  be- 
tween them;  his  skin  is  also  harder  and  thicker, 
more  black,  and  less  furnished  with  hair;  his 
flesh,  which  is  hard  and  blackish,  is  not  only 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  but  likewise  to  the 
smell.  The  milk  of  the  female  is  by  no 
means  so  good  as  that  of  the  cow;  it  is  how- 
ever produced  in  great  abundance.  In  the 
warm  countries  almost  all  their  cheese  is  made 
of  the  milk  of  the  buflalo;  and  they  supply 
butter  also  in  large  quantities.  The  veal  of 
the  young  buffalo  is  not  better  eating  than  the 
beef  of  the  old.  Tbe  hide  of  this  animal  seems 
to  be  the  most  valuable  thin^  he  furnishes. 
The  leather  made  of  it  is  well  known  for  its 
thickness,  softness,  and  impenetrability.  As 
these  animals  are,  in  general,  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  cow,  thev  are  usefully  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  They  are  used  in 
drawing  burdens,  and  sometimes  in  carrying 
them;  being  guided  by  a  ring,  which  is  thrust 
through  their  nose*  Two  buffaloes  yoked  in 
a  waggon ,  are  said  to  draw  more  than  four 
strong  horses;  as  their  heads  and  necks  are 
naturally  bent  downward,  they  are  thus  better 
fitted  for  the  draught,  and  the  whole  weight 
of  their  bodies  is  applied  to  the  carriage  that 
is  to  be  drawn  forward. 

From  the  size  and  bulk  of  the  buffalo,  we 
may  be  easily  led  to  conclude  that  he  is  a 
natiye  of  the  warmer  climates.  The  largest 
quadrupeds  are  generally  found  in  the  torrid 
xone;  and  the  buffalo  is  inferior  in  point  of 
size  only  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or 
the  hippopotamus.  The  camelopard  or  the 
camel  may  indeed  be  taller,  but  they  are 
neither  so  long,  nor  near  so  corpulent  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  this  animal  wild  in  many 

Arabs  in  Persia,  and  during  their  wan  brought  westward 
into  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Baron  CuTier,  with  his  accua- 
tomed  research,  proTes  the  pilgrims  and  writers  concern, 
ing  Palestine  to  liave  noticed  them  by  the  name  of  Bu- 
flus,  early  in  the  eight  century.  The  stature  of  the  buf- 
falo varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  food  and 
climate.  The  Hungarian  and  Italian  are  about  eight 
feet  and  a  half  long,  by  (iTe  feet  at  the  shoulders ;  the 
horns  are  directed  sideways,  compressed,  with  a  ridge 
in  front,  reclining  towards  the  neck,  and  the  tips  turned 
up,  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  with  a 
convex  forehead  between  them;  the  mammie  of  the  female 
placed  in  a  transverse  line;  the  hair  scattered,  coarse, 
and  black,  and  the  tail  long,  terminated  by  a  tufi ;  the 
hide  is  of  a  purplish  black,  in  India  almost  naked,  in 
Egypt,  sometimes  totally  without  hair,  and  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  the  interior  half  is  occasionally  covered  with 
long  hair,  and  the  posterior  naked  ;  it  varies  also  to  ruf- 
ous, and  white  occurs  in  some  breeds.  It  is  an  animal 
at  all  times  of  very  doubtful  docility,  with  a  sombre 
malignant  eye,  active,  daring,  swift,  and  persevering 
when  excited  ;  dull,  slow,  wallowing  in  his  ordinary 
state  ;  naturally  preferring  flats  and  swampy  soil ;  pos- 
sessed of  great  strength  for  burden  and  for  the  plough, 
two  being  equal  in  power  to  four  horses  :  but  furnishing 
little,  and  indifferent  milk,  and  worse  flesh :  the  hide  and 
horns  are  alone  valuable.  In  India,  however  they  fur- 
Dish  more  milk  from  which  a  kind  of  liquid  butter  is 


parts  of  India;  and  tamed  also  wherever  the 
natives  have  occasion  for  his  services.  The 
wild  buffaloes  are  very  dangerous  animals,  and 
are  often  found  to  gore  travellers  to  death,  and 
then  trample  diem  with  their  feet,  until  they 
have  entirely  mangled  the  whole  body;  however 
in  the  woo^  they  are  not  so  much  to  be  feared 
as  in  the  plains,  because  in  the  violence  of 
their  pursuit  their  large  horns  are  apt  to  he 
entangled  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which 
gives  those  who  have  been  surprised  by  them 
time  to  escape  the  danger.  There  is  scarcely 
any  other  method  of  avoiding  their  pursoit; 
they  run  with  great  swiflness;  they  overturn 
a  tree  of  moderate  growth;  and  are  such  swim- 
mers, as  to  cross  the  largest  rivers  without  any 
difficulty.  In  this  manner,  like  all  other 
large  animals  of  the  torrid  zone,  they  are  very 
fond  of  the  water;  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
pursuit, often  plunge  in,  in  order  to  cool  them- 
selves. The  Negroes  of  Guinea,  and  tbe 
Indians  of  Malabar,  where  buffaloes  are  in 
great  abundance,  take  great  delight  in  hunt- 
ing and  destroying  them:  however  they  never 
attempt  to  face  the  bufialo  openly;  but  gener- 
ally climbing  up  the  tree,  shoot  at  him  from 
thence,  and  do  not  come  down  till  they  find 
they  have  effectually  despatched  him.  When 
they  are  tamed,  no  animal  can  be  more  pi- 
tient  or  humble;  and  though  by  no  means  so 
docile  as  the  cow  kind,  yet  they  go  through 
domestic  drudgeries  with  more  strength  and 
perseverance. 

Although  these  animals  be  chiefly  found  in 
the  torrid  zone,  yet  they  are  bred  m  several 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Italy,  where 
they  make  the  food  and  the  riches  of  the  poor. 
The  female  produces  but  one  at  a  time,  in  the 

made,  well  known  by  the  name  of  gkte.    The  domestic 
breed  in  Bengal,  is  not  more  than  four  feet  and  a  half 
high,  and  used  to  labour ;  but  for  burden,  cars  must  bs 
taken  that  the  goods  they  carry  do  not  soflier  from  wet, 
their  propensity  to  lie  down  in  water  being  invincible; 
wood  and  bricks  are,  therefore,  the  most  common  load. 
The  largest  of  the  wild  breed,  are  used  by  the  native 
princes  to  supply  the  place  of  Amees,  and  fight  with 
tigers  in  public  shows.     With  the  natives,  especially  the 
Guallah  ditste  or  herdsmen,  they  are  docile :  they  ride 
on  their  favourites,  and  spend  the  night  with  them  in 
the  midst  of  jungles  and  forests,  without  fear  of  wild 
beasts.  When  driven  along,  the  herds  keep  close  together, 
so  that  the  driver,  if  necessary,  walks  from  the  back  of 
one  to  the  other,  perfectly  at  his  convenience.    The 
females  are  dangerous, while  they  nurse  their  calf.    In 
Italy,  it  is  asserted  that  buffidoes  are  again  become  wild; 
the  domestic,  however,  both  there  and  in  Hungary,  are 
managed  by  means  of  a  ring  passed  through  the  cartilage 
of  tlie  nose:  in  India  it  is  a  mere  rope.    Tlie  practice 
is  ancient,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  ScUvonic  fFtnien^ 
brought  buffaloes  with  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
if  we  may  Judge  from  the  armorial  bearings  of  provinoa 
and  families^  not  unfrequent  in  tin  north  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland ;  unless  we  prefer  to  believe  tl»t  the  una  or 
parent  of  the  domestic  ozj  required  to  be  ringed  for  many 
generations  before  it  became  tractable.— J/q^sr  Smlk*t 
SuppltmgtU  to  tke  Animai  Kingdom  of  Baron  Ctmer, 
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same  manner  as  the  oow;  bat  they  are  rery 
different  in  the  times  of  gentation;  for  the  cow, 
u  we  know,  goes  but  nine  months,  whereas 
the  buffalo  continues  pregnant  for  twelve. 
Thej  are  all  afraid  of  fire;  and,  perhaps,  in 
coDieqaence  of  this,  have  an  aversion  to  red 
colours  that  resemble  the  colour  of  flame;  it 
is  said  that  in  those  countries  where  they  are 
found  in  plenty,  no  person  dares  to  dress  in 
scarlet  In  general  they  are  inoffensive  ani- 
mals, if  undisturbed;  as  indeed  all  those  which 
feed  upon  grass  are  found  to  be;  but  when  they 
are  wounded,  or  when  even  but  fired  at,  then 
nothing  can  stop  their  fury;  they  then  turn  up 
the  ground  widi  their  forefeet,  bellow  much 
loader  and  more  terribly  than  the  bull,  and 
make  at  the  object  of  their  resentment  with 
ongovemable  rage.  It  is  happy,  in  such  cir- 
cnmstances,  if  ue  person  they  pursue  has  a 
vail  to  escape  over,  or  some  such  obstacle; 
otherwise  they  soon  overtake,  and  instantly 
destroy  him.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that 
although  their  boms  are  so  formidable,  they 
in  general  make  more  use  of  their  feet  in 
combat,  and  rather  tread  their  enemies  to  death 
than  gore  them. 

Having  thus  gone  through  tl)e  history  of 
these  animals,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  no  names  have  been  more  indiscriminate* 
ly  nsed  than  those  of  the  bull,  the  urus,  the 
bison,  and  the  buffalo.     It  therefore  becomes 
such  as  would  have  distinct  ideas  of  each  to 
be  careful  in  separating  the  kinds,  the  one 
from  the  other,  allowing  the  cow  for  the  stand- 
ard of  all.     The  urus,  whether  of  the  large 
enormous  kind  of  Lithuania,  or  the  smaller 
.rare  of  Spain,  whether  with  long  or  short 
horns,  whether  with  or  without  long  hair  in 
the  forehead,  is  every  way  the  same  with  what 
oar  common  breed  was  before  they  were  taken 
from  the  forests  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. The  bison  and  all  its  varieties,  which  are 
known  by  a  hump  between  the  shoulders,  is 
^  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class.*     This 
animal,  whether  with  crooked  or  with  straight 
horns,  whether  they  be  turned  towards  the 
check,  or  totally  wanting,  whether  it  be  large 
or  diminutive,  whatever  be  its  colour,  or  what- 
ever the  length  of  its  hair,  whether  called  the 
f^aunm  by  some,  or  the  bubalus  by  others,  is 
but  a  variety  of  the  cow  kind,  with  which  it 
breeds,  and  with  which  of  consequence  it  has 
the  closest  connexion.     Lastly,  the  buffalo, 
thoagh  shaped  much  more  like  the  cow,  is  a 
distinct  kind  by  itself,  that  never  mixes  with 
^J  of  the  former ;  that  goes  twelve  months 
with  young,  whereas  the  cow  goes  but  nine  ; 
(hat testifies  an  aversion  to  the  latter;  and. 


'  The  American  bisoo  is  now  ascertainad  to  be  of  a 
<)fstinct  tpecfes  from  the  urus.  This  we  have  stated  ip 
a  preTiom  note. 


though  bred  under  the  same  roof,  or  feeding 
in  the  same  pasture,  has  always  kept  sepa- 
rate ;  and  makes  a  distinct  race  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  These  two  kinds  arc  supposed 
to  be  die  only  real  varieties  in  the  cow  Kind, 
of  which  naturalists  have  given  so  many  va- 
rieties. With  respect  to  some  circumstances 
mentioned  bv  travellers,  such  as  that  of  many 
kinds  defending  themselves,  by  voiding  their 
dung  against  their  pursuers ;  this  is  a  prac- 
tice which  they  have  in  common  with  other 
timid  creatures  when  pursued,  and  arises  ra- 
ther from  fear  than  a  desire  of  defence.  The 
musky  smell  also  by  which  some  have  been 
distinguished,  is  found  common  to  many  of 
these  kinds,  in  a  state  of  nature  :  and  does  not 
properly  make  the  characteristic  marks  of  any. 
The  particular  kind  of  noise  also,  which  some 
of  them  are  known  to  make,  which  rather  re- 
sembles grunting  than  bellowing  or  lowing, 
is  but  a  savage  variety,  which  many  wild  ani- 
mals have,  and  yet  lose  when  brought  into  a 
state  of  tameness.  For  these  reasons,  Mr 
Buffon,  whom  I  have  followed  in  this  des- 
cription, is  of  opinion,  that  the  zebu,  or  little 
African  cow,  and  the  grunting,  or  Siberian 
cow,  are  but  differont  races  of  the  bison  ;  as 
the  shape  of  the  horns,  or  the  length  of  the 
hair,  are  never  properly  characteristic  marks 
of  any  animal,  but  are  found  to  vary  with  cli- 
mate, food,  and  cultivation. 

In  this  manner  the  number  of  animals  of 
the  cow  kind,  which  naturalists  have  extended 
to  eight  or  ten  sorts,  are  reduced  to  two ;  and 
as  the  utmost  deference  is  paid  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr  Buffon  in  this  particular,  I  have  taken 
him  for  my  guide.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an 
animal  of  the  cow  kind,  which  neither  he, 
nor  any  other  naturalist  that  I  know  of,  has 
hitherto  described,  yet  which  makes  a  very 
distinct  class,  and  may  be  added  as  a  third 
species* 

This  animal  was  shown  some  years  ago  in 
London,  and  seemed  to  unite  many  of  the  cha- 
racteristics  of  the  cow  and  the  hog ;  having 
the  head,  the  horns,  and  the  tail,  of  the  form- 
er ;  with  the  bristles,  the  colour,  and  the 
grunting,  of  the  latter.*  It  was  about  the 
size  of  an  ass,  but  broader  and  thicker ;  the 
colour  resembling  that  of  a  hog,  and  the  hair 
bristly,  as  in  that  animal  The  hair  upon  the 
body  was  thin,  as  in  the  hog ;  and  a  row  of 
bristles  ran  along  the  spine,  rather  shorter 
and  softer  than  in  the  hog  kind  The  head 
was  rather  larger  than  that  of  a  cow ;  the 

*The  animal  which  Goldsmith  here  describes  as  a 
great  curiosity  was  probably  the  yoA,  a  species  of  bisoo 
inhabiting  India  and  China.  Most  of  the  characteristics 
mentioned  apply  to  that  animal,  but  the  grunting  attri- 
buted to  it  should  rather  be  called  groaning,  as  the  voice 
of  the  yak^  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  has  more  of  the 
low  groaoing  oharacter  than  the  grunt. 
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teeth  were  entirely  resembling  those  of  that 
animai,  and  the  tongue  was  rough  in  like 
manner.  It  fed  upon  hay  ;  and  consequently 
its  internal  conformation  must  have  resembled 
that  of  the  cow  kind  more  than  the  bog,  whose 
food  is  always  chosen  of  a  kind  more  succu- 
lent The  eyes  were  placed  in  the  head  as 
with  the  cow,  and  were  pretty  nearly  of  the 
same  colour ;  the  horns  were  black  and  flat- 
tish,  but  bent  rather  backwards  to  the  neck, 
as  in  the  goat  kind  ;  the  neck  was  short  and 
thick,  and  the  back  rather  rising  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  it  was  cloven-footed,  like  ue  cow,  with- 
out those  hinder  claws  that  are  found  in  the 
hog  kinds.  But  the  greatest  variety  of  all  in 
this  extraordinary  creature,  which  was  a  fe- 
male, was,  that  it  had  but  two  teats,  and  con. 
sequcntly,  in  that  respect,  resembled  neither 
of  the  kinds  to  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
it  bore  so  stron?  a  similitude.  Whether  this 
animal  was  a  distinct  kind,  or  a  qionster,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say  :  it  was  shown  under 
the  name  of  the  bonasos ;  and  it  was  said,  by 
the  person  who  showed  it,  to  have  come  from 
India  :  but  no  credit  is  to  be  given  to  inter- 
ested ignorance ;  the  person  only  wanted  to 
make  the  animal  appear  as  extraordinary  as 
possible  ;  and  I  believe  would  scarcely  scruple 
a  lie  or  two  to  increase  that  wonder  in  us,  by 
which  he  found  the  means  of  living. 


CHAP.  III. 

or  ANIMALS  OF  THE  SHBEF  AND  OOAT 

KIND.* 

As  no  two  animals  are  found  entirely  the 
same,  so  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  two 
races  of  animals  should  exactly  correspond  in 
every  particular.  The  goat  and  the  sheep  are 
apparently  different  in  the  form  of  their  bodies, 
in  their  covering,  and  in  their  horns.  They  may, 
from  hence,  be  considered  as  two  different 
kinds,  with  regard  to  all  common  and  domes- 
tic purposes.  But  if  we  come  to  examine 
them  closer,  aiid  observe  their  internal  confor- 
mation, no  two  animals  can  be  more  alike; 
their  feet,  their  four  stomachs,  their  suet,  their 
appetites,  all  are  entirely  the  same,  and  show 
the  similitude  between  them;  but  what  makes 


'  Id  the  sheep  kind  the  hornn  are  hollow,  wrinkled, 
perennial,  bent  backwards  and  outwards,  into  a  circular 
«>r  spiral  form,  and  generallj  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
head  ;  in  the  lower  jaw  there  are  eight  front  teeth,  but 
none  in  the  upper;  there  are  no  canine  teeth  in  either, 
In  the  goat  the  boms  are  hollow,  rough,  compressed,  and 
rise  somewhat  erect  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  bend 
backwards  ;  there  are  eight  front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
none  in  the  upper,  and  no  caiiino  teeth  in  either ;  the 
chiu  is  bearded. 


a  much  stronger  connection  is,  that  they  pro. 
pagate  with  each  other.  The  buck-goat  is 
found  to  produce  with  the  ewe  an  animal  that, 
in  two  or  three  generations,  returns  lo  the 
sheep,  and  seems  to  retain  no  marks  of  its 
ancient  progenitor.*  The  sheep  and  the  goat, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
one  family;  and  were  the  whole  races  reduced 
to  one  of  each,  they  would  quickly  replenish 
the  earth  with  their  kind.* 

If  we  examine  the  sheep  and  goat  internal- 
Wy  we  shall  find,  as  was  said,  that  their  oon- 
formation  is  entirely  the  same;  nor  is  their 
structure  very  remote  from 'that  of  the  cow 
kind,  which  Uiey  resemble  in  their  hoofi^  and 
in  their  chewing  the  cud.  Indeed,  all  rumi- 
nant animals  are  intemallr  very  much  alike. 
The  goat,  the  sheep,  or  the  deer,  exhibit  to 
the  eye  of  the  anatomist  the  same  parts  in 
miniature  which  the  cow  or  the  bison  exhibited 
in  the  great  But  tiie  differences  between 
those  animals  are,  nevertheless,  soificiently 
apparent  Nature  has  obviously  marked  the 
distinctions  between  the  cow  and  the  sheep 
kind,  by  their  form  and  size;  and  they  arc 
also  distinguished  from  those  of  the  deer  kind, 
by  never  shedding  the  horns.  Indeed,  the 
form  and  figure  of  these  animals,  if  there  were 
nothmg  else,  would  seldom  fail  of  guiding  us 
to  the  kind;  and  we  might  almost  upon  sight 
tell  which  belongs  to  the  deer  kind,  and  which 
are  to  be  degraded  into  that  of  the  goat  How- 
ever, the  annually  shedding  the  horns  in  the 

*  Bufibo,  passim. 

*  Sheep  are  so  nearly  allied  to  goats,  that  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  the  two  genenare  of  a  triTial  na- 
ture. The  duifiron  which  in  the  former  is  almost  inTari- 
ably  more  or  less  elevated,  is  in  the  latter  oocasionally 
of  the  same  form;  the  beard  is  not  absohitely  wanting 
in  the  one,  and  sometimes  absent  in  the  other,  and  the 
wool  which  distinguishes  almost  all  domesticated  sheep, 
in  the  wild  or  argalis,  is  reduced  to  a  nidimenUl  statr, 
little  more  prominent  than  in  several  species  of  antelope, 
of  deer,  and  of  the  wild  goat  itself.  It  was  believed  hy 
the  ancients,  that  sheep  are  a  hybrid  productien,  and 
the  modems  still  relate  that  the  commixture  of  the  two 
species  produces  prolific  breeds,  said  to  be  common  in 
some  parts  of  Russia,  and  also  found  in  America,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  chabin.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  well  authenticated  iacts  to  eetabUah  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  mere  caretessneas  of  the  proprie- 
tors  of  flocks  is  certainly  insufficient  cause  for  their  ex- 
istence; for  if  the  two  genera  intermixed  with  &eility, 
and  remained  prolific,  most  countries  would  be  without 
the  pure  breed  of  either,  and  possess  only  the  interme- 
diate: and  above  aU,  the  west  coast  of  Afiica  wevld  be 
in  that  condition,  because  the  wool  is  there  no  ol^ieet,  wd 
not  the  least  care  is  taken  in  brseding  of  the  domestK 
animals ;  and  yet  several  breeds  of  goaU  and  sbeep  exist, 
perfectly  distinct  and  without  the  smallest  appeannce 
of  having  mixed  at  any  former  period.  The  noUon  of 
the  chabin  may  have  arisen  from  the  sight  of  slMep, 
partly  clothed  with  hair,  and  parUy  with  wool,  a  bseed 
not  uncommon  in  northern  and  western  Afi-ica,  firam 
whence  it  may  have  been  transported  for  live  stock  on 
board  the  skve  ships  to  America,  and  preserved  ibr  cu- 
riosity or  for  want  of  better  stock. 
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cker,  and  the  permanence  in  the  sheep,  draws 
a  pretty  exact  line  between  the  kinds;  so  that 
we  may  hold  to  this  distinction  only,  and  de- 
fine the  sheep  and  goat  kind  as  ruminant  ani- 
mals of  a  smaller  size»  that  never  shed  their 
boras. 

If  we  consider  these  harmless  and  useful 
animals  in  <Kie  point  of  viewi  we  shall  find 
that  both  have  been  long  reclaimed,  and 
brooght  into  a  state  of  domestic  servitude. 
Both  seem  to  require  protection  from  man; 
and  are,  in  some  measure,  pleased  with  his 
society.  The  sheep,  indeed,  is  the  more  ser- 
viceable creature  of  the  two;  but  the  goat  has 
more  sensibility  and  attachment  The  attend. 
ing  upon  both  was  once  the  employment  of 
the  wisest  and  the  best  of  men;  and  those  have 
been  ever  supposed  the  happiest  times  in 
which  these  harmless  creatures  were  consider, 
be  as  the  chief  objects  of  human  attention. 
Id  tbe  earliest  ages,  the  goat  seemed  rather 
the  greater  &vourite;  and,  indeed,  it  contin- 
ues such,  in  some  countries,  to  this  day  among 
the  poor.  However,  the  sheep  has  long  since 
))coome  the  principal  object  of  human  care; 
while  the  goat  is  disregarded  by  the  gener- 
ality of  mankind,  or  become  the  possession 
only  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  The  sheep, 
therefore,  and  ita  varieties,  may  be  considered 
Artt;  and  the  goat,  with  all  those  of  its  kind, 
will  then  properly  follow. 

TBS  8HBBP. 

Those  animals  that  take  refuge  under  the 
protection  of  man,  in  a  few  generations  become 
indolent  and  helpless.  Having  lost  the  habit 
of  self-defence,  they  seem  to  lose  also  the  in. 
stinctB  of  tiature.  The  sheep,  in  its  present 
domestic  state,  is,  of  all  animals,  tlie  most  de- 
fenceless and  inoffensive.  With  its  liberty, 
it  seems  to  have  been  deprived  of  its  swiftness 
and  canning;  and  what  in  the  ass  might  rather 
be  called  patience,  in  the  sheep  appears  to  be 
stupidity.  With  no  one  quality  to  fit  it  for 
self-preservation,  it  makes  vain  efforts  at  all. 
Without  swiftness,  it  endeavours  to  fly  ;  and 
without  strength,  sometimes  ofiers  to  oppose. 
But  these  feeble  attempts  rather  incite  than 
repress  the  insults  of  every  enemy;  and  the 
dog  follows  the  flock  with  greater  delight  upon 
seeing  them  fly,  and  attacks  them  with  more 
fierceness  upon  their  unsupported  attempts  at 
resistance.  Indeed,  they  run  together  in  flocks 
rather  with  the  hopes  of  losing  their  single 
danger  in  the  crowd,  than  of  uniting  to  repress 
the  attack  by  numbers.  The  sheep,  there- 
fore,  were  it  exposed  in  its  present  state  to 
Btroggle  with  its  natural  enemies  of  the  forest, 
wottld  soon  be  extirpated.  Loaded  with  a 
heavy  fleece,  deprived  of  the  defence  of  its 
boms,  and  rendered  heavy,  slow,  and  feeble, 


it  can  have  no  other  safety  than  what  it  finds 
from  man.  This  animal  is  now,  therefore, 
obliged  to  rely  solely  upon  that  art  for  protec- 
tioUy  to  which  it  originally  owes  its  degrada- 
tion. 

But  we  are  not  to  impute  to  nature  the  for- 
mation of  an  animal  so  utterly  unprovided 
aeainst  its  enemies,  and  so  unfit  for  defence. 
The  moufflon,  which  is  the  sheep  in  a  savage 
state,  is  a  bold,  fleet  creature,  able  to  escape 
from  the  greater  animals  by  its  swiftness,  or 
to  oppose  the  smaller  kinds  with  the  arms  it 
has  received  from  nature.  It  is  by  human 
art  alone  that  the  sheep  has  become  the  tardy 
defenceless  creature  we  find  it  Every  race 
of  quadrupeds  might  easily  be  corrupted  by 
the  same  allurements  by  which  the  sheep  has 
been  thus  debilitated  and  depressed.  W  bile 
undisturbed,  and  properly  supplied,  none  are 
found  to  set  any  bounds  to  their  appetite. 
They  all  pursue  their  food  while  able,  and 
continue  to  grace,  till  they  often  die  of  disor- 
ders  occasioned  by  too  much  fatness.  But  it 
is  very  different  with  them  in  a  state  of  nature: 
they  are  in  the  forest  surrounded  bv  dangers, 
ana  alarmed  with  unceasing  hostilities ;  they 
are  pursued  every  hour  from  one  tract  of  coun. 
try  to  another;  and  spend  a  great  part  of  their 
time  in  attempts  to  avoid  their  enemies.  Thus 
constantly  exercised,  and  continually  practis- 
ing all  the  arts  of  defence  and  escape,  the 
animal  at  once  preserves  its  life  and  native 
independence,  together  vnth  its  swiftness,  and 
the  slender  agility  of  its  form. 

The  sheep,  in  its  servile  state,  seems  to  be 
divested  of  all  inclinations  of  its  own;  and  of 
all  animals  it  appears  the  most  stupid.  Every 
quadruped  has  a  peculiar  turn  of  countenance, 
a  physiognomy,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  that  gen. 
erally  marks  its  nature.  The  sheep  seems 
to  have  none  of  those  traits  that  betoken  either 
courage  or  cuiming;  its  large  eyes,  separated 
from  each  other,  its  ears  sticking  out  on  each 
side,  and  its  narrow  nostrils,  all  testify  the  ex- 
treme  simplicity  of  this  creature;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  horns  also,  shows  that  nature  de- 
signed the  sheep  rather  for  flight  than  combat. 
It  appears  a  large  mass  of  flesh,  supported 
upon  four  small  straight  legs,  ill  fitted  for 
carrying  such  a  burden;  its  motions  are  awk- 
ward, it  is  easily  fatigued,  and  often  sinks 
under  the  weight  of  its  own  corpulency.  In 
proportion  as  these  marks  of  human  transfor- 
mation are  more  numerous,  the  animal  be- 
comes more  helpless  and  stupid.  Those  which 
live  upon  a  fertile  pasture,  and  grow  fat,  become 
entirely  feeble;  those  that  want  horns  are  found 
more  dull  and  heavy  than  the  rest;'  those 
whose  fleeces  are  longest  and  finest  are  most 
subject  to  a  variety  of  disorders;  and,  in  short, 
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whatever  changes  have  been  wrought  in  this 
animal  by  the  industry  of  man  are  entirely 
calculated  for  human  advantage,  and  not  for 
that  of  the  creature  itself.  It  might  require 
a  succession  of  aees  before  the  sheep  could  be 
restored  to  its  primitive  state  of  activity,  so  as 
to  become  a  match  for  its  pursuers  of  the  forest 
The  goat,  which  it  resembles  in  so  many- 
other  respects,  is  much  its  superior.  The  one 
has  its  particular  attachment,  sees  danger, 
and  generally  contrives  to  escape  it;  but  the 
other  is  timid  without  a  cause,  and  secure 
when  real  danger  approaches.  ^  Nor  is  the 
sheep,  when  bred  up  tame  in  the  house, 
and  familiarized  with  its  keepers,  less  ob- 
stinately absurd  :  from  being  dull  and  ti- 
mid, it  then  acquires  a  degree  of  pert  familiar- 
ity ;  butts  with  its  head,  becomes  mischievous, 
and  shows  itself  every  way  unworthy  of  being 
singled  out  from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Thus 
it  seems  rather  formed  for  slavery  than  friend- 
ship ;  and  framed  more  for  the  necessities  than 
the  amusements  of  mankind.  There  is  but 
one  instance  in  which  the  sheep  shows  any  at- 
tachment to  its  keeper ;  and  this  is  seen  rather 
on  the  continent  than  among  us  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. What  I  allude  to  is,  their  following 
the  sound  of  the  shepherd's  pipe.  Before  1 
had  seen  them  trained  in  this  manner  1  had 
no  conception  of  those  descriptions  in  the  old 
pastoral  poets,  of  the  shepherd  leadine  his 
flock  from  one  country  to  another.  As  I  had 
been  used  only  to  see  these  harmless  creatures 
driven  before  their  keepers,  I  supposed  that 
all  the  rest  was  but  invention ;  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  Alps,  and  even  some  provinces 
of  France,  the  snepherd  and  his  pipe  are  still 

'  The  sheep  certainly  is  &  timid  aoimal,  but  this  shy- 
ness, as  in  other  rumiuants,  is  balanced  by  curiosity, 
and  when  once  overcome,  tends  to  extreme  confidence. 
It  is  not  under  the  confined  circumstances  in  which  this 
animal  is  placed,  but  it  is  in  the  country  where  no  direct 
constraint  has  cramped  their  faculties,  and  above  all,  in 
their  wild  state,  that  we  should  study  and  appreciate 
their  moral  qualities.  If  we  turn  our  view  to  an  inter- 
mediate state,  as,  for  instance,  the  mountain  sheep  of 
Wales,  half-wild  from  the  nature  of  the  comitry,  we  find 
them  not  crowded  in  close  herds,  because  experience 
has  tau^t  them  to  feel  secure  from  carnivora,  but  scat- 
tered in  groups  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  one  of  which  is^ 
nevertheless,  on  the  look  out,  from  a  rock  or  a  peak,  to 
give  warning  of  the  approach  of  any  strange  object,  and 
to  give  the  hissing  signal  of  retreat,  when  all  betake 
themselves  to  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain. Such  is  also  the  practice  of  the  American,  and 
no  doubt  of  all  the  argalis,  whence  the  difficulty  of  arriv- 
ing within  gun-shot,  which  is  as  well  known  in  Kam- 
schatka  as  among  the  Cree  Indians.  If  they  be  shot,  it 
is,  in  general,  because,  feeling  secure  from  dogs,  they 
will  stop  and  look  with  curiosity  from  some  lofty  crag 
upon  their  cry  beneath,  while  the  wary  hunter  steals  un- 
perceived  upon  them.  Nor  are  their  affections  oblite- 
rated in  a  domestic  state;  he  who  in  shearing  Ume, 
when  the  lambs  are  put  up  separately  from  the  ewes, 
witnesses  the  correct  knowledge  these  animals  have  of 
each  other's  voices ;  the  particular  bleating  of  the  roo* 


continued  with  true  antique  simplicity.  Tlie 
flock  is  regularly  penned  every  evening,  to 
preserve  them  from  the  wolf ;  and  the  ahep- 
herd  returns  homeward  at  sun-aet  with  ku 
sheep  followinfi^  him,  and  seemingly  pleased 
with  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  which  is  blown 
with  a  reed,  and  resembles  the  chanter  of  a 
bagpipe.  In  this  maimer,  in  those  conntiies 
that  still  continue  poor,  the  Arcadian  life  is 
preserved  in  all  its  former  purity  ;  but  in  coan. 
tries  where  a  greater  inequality  of  condition 
prevails,  the  shepherd  is  generally  some  poor 
wretch,  who  attends  a  flock  from  which  he  is 
to  derive  no  benefits,  and  only  guards  those 
luxuries  which  he  is  not  fated  to  share. 

It  does  not  appear,  from  early  writers,  that 
the  sheep  was  bred  in  Britain  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  several  ages  after  this  animal  was  culti- 
vated, that  the  woollen  manufacture  was  car- 
ried on  amonff  us.'  That  valuable  branch  ol 
business  lay  tor  a  considerable  time  in  foreign 
hands  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  import  the 
cloth  manufactured  from  our  own  materials. 
There  were,  notwithstanding,  many  unavail- 
ing efforts  among  our  kings  to  introduce  and 
preserve  the  manufacture  at  home.  Henry 
the  Second,  by  a  patent  granted  to  the  weavers 
in  London,  directed,  that  if  any  cloth  was 
found  made  of  a  mixture  of  Spanish  wool,  it 
should  be  burned  by  the  mayor.  Such  edicts, 
at  length,  although  but  slowly,  operated  to- 
wards the  establishing  this  trade  among  us. 
The  Flemings,  who  at  the  revival  of  arts  pos- 
sessed the  art  of  cloth-workine  in  a  superior 
degree,  were  invited  to  settle  here  ;  and  soon 
after,  foreign  cloth  was  prohibited  from  being 
worn  in  England.     In  the  times  of  queen 

ther,  just  escaped  from  the  shears,  and  the  respensiTa 
call  of  the  Iamb,  skipping  at  the  same  moment  to  meet 
her ;  its  startled  attitude  at  the  first  sight  of  her  attend 
appearance,  and  the  reassured  gamtwl  at  her  repeated 
voice  and  well  known  smell ;  he  who  observes  them  st 
these  moments,  will  not  refuse  them  as  great  a  share  of 
intelligence  as  their  ancient  sulQugatioa,  extreme  deli- 
cacy, and  consequent  habitual  dependence  on  man,  wiU 
allow.  The  courage  of  sheep  is  superior  to  that  of  goets. 
The  males,  both  wild  and  tame,  alike  contend  with  each 
other  for  the  possessloo  of  the  females,  by  butting  with 
the  forehead  and  horns,  running  at  each  other  with  great 
force,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  vanquished  sometimes  over 
precipices  of  great  height;  and  the  solidity  of  their  skulls 
is  such,  that  the  domestic  ram,  whose  blows  strike  k>w, 
will  drive  a  bull  out  of  the  field.  Rams,  and  even 
wethers,  will  attack,  and  sometimes  kill,  dogs,  or  foxes. 
Instances  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  England,  though  they  might  appear  in- 
credible on  the  continent,  where  sheep  ei^oy  less  libert/. 
British  shepherds  are  also  well  acquainted  with  the  cuo- 
ning  and  the  arts  sheep  will  put  in  practice  to  elude 
their  vigilance,  when  a  yoang  com  field  entices  them  to 
theft ;  and  the  SeoUish  and  western  mountaineer  often 
witness  their  sagacity  in  anticipating  a  storm,  by  seek- 
ing timely  shelter  under  a  cliff,  where  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  dig  them  out  of  the  snow,  in  which  they  be> 
come  buried,  vHtbout  Incurring  any  material  ligurjr. 
t  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  S3 


Eliabelli  ibii  man iifael lire  received  eTery  eri' 
touraeement ;  and  many  of  Ihe  inhabilanta  of 
the  Netberlands  being  then  foreed,  by  the  ty- 
nnny  of  Spain,  to  take  refuge  in  tbia  country, 
thsy  improred  U9  in  those  arta,  in  which  we 
■t  proient  excel  the  rest  of  the  world.  Every 
trU  boweyer,  has  its  rise,  it«  meridian,  and 
\a  derline  ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  many,  that 
tbe  woollen  manufacture  has,  fur  some  time, 
been  decaying  amongst  us.  The  clotb  now 
made  is  thought  to  b«  much  worse  than  that 
of  Mme  years  past ;  being  neither  so  firm  nor 
M  fine ;  neither  ao  much  courted  abroad,  nor 
merriceable  at  home. 

No  country,  however,  produces  such  iheep 
u  England  ;  either  with  larger  fleeces,  or 
better  adapted  for  the  bu«iness  of  clothing. 
Th«  of  Spain,  indeed,  "       '       ' 


>  Merino  b  tha  iiima  of  t  S|>aiiiih  brciid  or  taiieL^  of 
ANp,  which  tOirds  a  wool  ciIuEmed  to  be  Tmcr  thin 
Uiit  whidi  any  other  European  breed  produce!.  In 
tiit  breed    the    nnld    hire    liomi,   but    the  fsnulae 


■n  irltheul  thera.  They  haie  genenlly  white  Uea 
•™J  Itp.  Tlie  bod/  doe*  not  eeem  reiy  perlecL  <n 
Hoi* ;  Ihe  lag!  are  long,  the  t>onei  iniill ;  uid  under 
Uv  tliniel  the  ekip  is  loinewhit  |<eiiduloui  and  lone. 
I'm  ikiii  of  Lhe  anirnat  1)  fine  end  clev.  When  they 
m  HnenliU  lat.  the  weight,  per  quuler,  of  the  nm  ii 


TlH  ibeep  of  Spilo  i 
Hrti;  the  common  (heep 
of  thflr  ownen,  mod  i 


0  princlpd 


Uiiaing  lallire  Iba  winter  to  the  warm  plalni.  The 
•UUowy  ibeep  chiefly  belong  lo  the  eutero  province! 
e(  Spiia  ;  while  the  merlnoi  belong  to  the  central  uid 
"Merr  parte,— the  Cutilei,  Leon,  and  EelremadurL 
In  Hiniir  ihey  retort  chiefly  to  the  plelni  of  the  latter 
F'nln1lee^  and  In  uunnier  to  the  mouatalnoui  parLa  of 
Culile,  which  (orm  tlia  molt  eltrated  part  of  Spain, 
•ad  ihouDd  In  aromatic  planti  and  fine  paiturei.  Dif- 
feml  accounts  are  glren  of  the  origin  of  lliii  practice, 
tnlwehare  no  distinct  knowledge  of  the  exiMence  of 
Innllhig  flocks  In  Spain  until  the  lime  when  the  Chrii- 
Uuu  Iwiia  to  prerail  againit  Lhe  Mohamraedana  hi  the 
Ifaittuth  renUuy,  and  came  down  linn  the  momitalni 
«lb<  north  Inld  the  proYluce)  of  the  centre  and  Ihe 
"uih.  AAer  that  time,  however,  tlie  lyalem  of  migra- 
Udo  became  well  and  firmly  ettabllahed ;  and  before  Ibe 
.Mmriih  kingdmn  of  Granada  had  bean  finally  reduced 
in  the  AfMenlh  century,  the  tyatem  had  been  organiied, 
>^r  Uie  authority  of  Ihe  goremment,  in  nearly  iti 
fftKot  form.  Thle  we  tiiaU  now  proceed  to  daicrlbe, 
■^iif  Liberde,  a  aUtlrtical  writer  oo  Spain,  ai  ourpriu. 
t<fi  piide  In  the  deacrlptloD. 

Then  It  an  inatltutlon  peculiar  to  Spain  called  the 
'«<e.    It  b  aseciety  .f  nsblBOHn  aud  oUier  fretl  pn»- 


generally  require  roidc  of  their  wool  to  work 
up  with  our  own ;  but  the  weiglft  of  a  .Spanish 
fleece  is  no  way  comparable  to  one  of  Lincoln 
or  Warwickshire  ;  and  in  those  counties  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  give  Rfty  guineu  for 
a  ram. 

The  sheep  without  horns  are  counted  the 
best  sort,  because  a  great  part  of  the  animal's 
nourishment  is  supposed  lo  go  up  into  the 
horna.*  Sheep,  like  other  ruminant  animals, 
want  the  upper  fore-teeth;  but  have  eight  in 
the  lower  jaw:  two  of  these  drop,  and  are  re- 
placed at  two  years  old;  four  of  them  are  re. 
placed  at  three  years  old;  and  all  at  four. 
The  new  leeth  are  easily  known  from  the 
rest,  by  their  freshness  and  whiteness.  Tliere 
are  some  breeds,  however,  in  England,  that 
never  change  their  teeth  at  all ;   these  the 


prielort.  to  whom  the  mlgiatory  thecp  belong  ;  who  ar« 
empowered  to  make  regulalloni  concerning  the  mlgra' 
tloiit  of  thi  florkt;  and  who,  In  fact,  are  a  great  co-oper. 
atlTB  liody  ai  cipltaliata.  Unfortunately  Ihey  pooeti 
powers  and  prlTilegee  murh  St  varlanro  wtlh  the  later- 
esti  of  the  people-  The  term  Bt«<a  )■  alio  applied  to  lhe 
gml  body  of  the  migratory  (heap  in  general ;  while  Uh 
panipdlar  flocks  are  railed  la^rinti  and  tratuhtunanttt. 

I'heie  florki,  when  tttembled  for  migrallon,  genenlly 
consist  of  ahoul  ten  tliounnd  sheep.  Erary  flock  It  con- 
ducted by  an  oftlcer  called  a  kujihii/,  whoee  huihHaa  it 
li  to  njierintend  the  ihepherds  and  direct  the  route  ;  he 
ll  g^nen^y  an  actira  man,  well  acqualnltd  with  the 
kinds  of  pa-iturage,  Ihe  nature  of  theep,  and  the  method 
of  Ireatmeiil.  Under  him  there  are  commonly  about 
filly  ahephardi,  each  of  whom  li  aiiowed  lo  keep  a  law 
aheep  or  geati  of  lilt  own  In  the  Hock  on  the  undentand. 
Ing,  that  alUiough  Ihey  and  any  young  they  may  produce 
are  hit  property,  tlie  wool  inil  Ibe  hair  belong  to  lhe 
proprietor  of  Uie  Rock.  The  numher  of  peraocu  thut 
employed  In  the  rare  of  the  whole  of  the  Rockt  that  com- 
pote the  Jfufti  are  ahoiit  (orty-fiTB  or  fifty  thousand. 
The  dogi  are  alto  rery  numtroui,  nlfy  being  the  number 
commonly  allowed  to  each  flock. 

It  It  at  the  latter  End  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of 
May,  tliat  the  Rocks  leave  the  plalna  lor  the  mounUlni. 
When  they  have  been  driven  to  the  plare  where  they 
are  to  remain,  the  ibaphardi  give  them  as  much  salt  at 
Ihey  are  willing  to  lick  ;  and  the  quantity  of  Ihii  article 
allowed  for  their  cooiumplion  during  the  Rie  tummer 
montht  Is  one  ton  for  every  thousand  theep.  At  Ihe 
end  of  July  Ihe  rami  are  permitted  to  aasoriate  with  the 
ewei,  but  before  and  after  that  time  they  are  kept  sepa- 
rate. In  September  the  backs  and  iolna  of  th*  theep  are 
rubbed  with  red  ochre  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  towirda 

march  to  the  plaint  of  Leon,  Eslnmadura,  an4  Anda- 
lusia. The  theep  are  generally  conducted  ttrfta  same 
ground  which  they  had  grazed  the  precedlnf  year,  and 
where  moA  of  the  lambt  were  bom.  Here  fold)  ire  con- 
•Iructed  for  the  sheep,  andhuti  orbnnchai  for  thetbep- 
herdt  j  and  there  they  remiln  during  the  winter.  The 
birth  of  the  lamba  tikei  place  ihuttly  after  the  arrival  ol 
the  flocks  in  winter  quirien  ;  and  particular  attention 
is  paid  to  prepare  them  by  good  diet  for  the  jouniey  In 
April.  In  March  the  ihepherds  have  much  to  do  with 
Ihe  Iambi:  they  cut  the  talli,  mark  the  note  with  a  hot 
Iron,  and  Bw  oO  the  pointt  of  the  boms.  When  the 
time  appreachet  for  the  Hocki  to  depart  for  themountalna, 
they  Indicate  their  deiire  to  mIgreU  by  their  restlea- 
neaa,  and  by  tlieir  andeavoun  lo  aKipe.  The  ihearing 
lahei  place  In  Ihe  month  of  May,  during  the  naDOui 
'  Lisle't  Huobandry,  n>',  il.  p.  tU. 
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shepherds  call  the  leather-mouthed  cattle s  and, 
as  their  teeth  are  thus  long  wearing,  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  grow  old  a  year  or  two 
before  the  rest '  The  sheep  brings  forth  one 
or  two  at  a  time ;  and  sometimes  three  or  four. 

journey.  This  business  is  introduced  with  much  pre. 
paratioo  and  ceremony,  and  the  interrais  of  the  labour 
are  cheered  by  a  great  deal  uf  jollity  and  merry-making. 
The  shearing  is  pei-formed  under  cover.  The  animals 
are  previously  put  Into  a  building  consisting  of  two  apart- 
ments, from  four  to  eight  hundi^  paces  long  and  one 
hundred  wide.  As  many  of  the  sheep  as  are  to  be  shears 
ed  the  following  day  are  talcen  In  the  evening  into  anar- 
now,  long,  low  hut,  called  the  iweaHng-hmue,  where, 
being  much  crowded  together,  they  perspire  freely,  whic^ 
renders  the  wool  softer  and  more  easy  to  be  cut.  This 
is  one  of  the  practices  the  Spaniards  appear  to  have  de- 
rived from  the  Romans.  One  hundred  and  t wenty.fi ve 
men  are  usually  employed  for  shearing  a  thousand  ewes, 
and  two  liundred  for  a  thousand  wethers.  Each  sheep 
ailbrds  four  kinds  of  wool,  more  or  less  fine  according  to 
the  parts  of  the  animal  whence  it  is  taken.  The  rams 
yield  more  wool  than  the  ewes,  but  not  of  so  fine  a 
quality;  three  rams  or  five  ewes  aflbrd  twenty-five 
pounds.  The  wool  is  sorted  and  wished  before  being 
sent  away.  The  sheep  that  have  been  sheared  are  carried 
to  anotlier  place  and  marked ;  and  those  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  individual  inspection  they  undergo  on  this 
••ccasion,  are  found  to  have  lost  their  teeth,  are  set  apart 
to  be  killed  for  mutton. 

The  journey  which  the  flocks  make  in  their  migration 
is  regulated  by  particular  laws  and  immemorial  customs. 
The  sheep  pass  unmolested  over  the  pasturei,  belonging 
to  the  villages  and  the  commons  which  lie  in  their  road, 
and  have  a  right  to  feed  on  them.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever,  allowed  to  pass  over  cultivated  lands,  but  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  lands  are  obliged  to  leave  for  them  a 
path  of  about  eighty-four  yards  in  breadth.  When  they 
traverse  the  commonable  pastures,  they  seldom  travel 
more  than  six  miles  a  day ;  but  when  they  walk  in  close 
order  through  the  cultivated  fields,  they  often  proceed 
upwards  of  eighteen  miles,  and  they  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  go  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in  one  day, 
in  order  to  reach  a  convenient  place  ibr  halting.  The 
whole  of  their  journey  is  usually  an  extent  of  fi-om  860 
to  420  miles,  which  they  perform  in  thirty  or  thirty-five 
days.  Popular  opinion  in  Spain  attributes  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  wool  in  the  merino  to  these  periodical  migra- 
tions;  but  this  appears  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  the  wool  of  the  stationary  sheep  is  sometimes 
equally  good,  and  still  more  by  the  very  great  superiori- 
ty of  the  wool  of  the  German  merino,  which  does  not 
migrate  at  all.  The  number  of  the  migratory  sheep  in 
Spain  is  at  present  estimated  at  10,000,000,  and  of  the 
sUtionary  at  8,000,000. 

The  existence  of  the  system  which  \re  have  been  de- 
scribing  is  considered  to  constitute  a  great  bar  to  agri- 
cultural  improvement  in  Spain.  The  Mesta,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  has  a  code  of  peculiar  laws, 
administered  by  four  judges,  whose  jurisdiction  extends 
to  all  matters  that  are  in  any  degree  connected  with  the 
Mesta,  and  who  take  particular  care  that  none  of  its 
privileges  shall  be  infringed.  Among  the  evils  which 
the  ^stem  produces,  it  is  complained  that  the  forty  or 
fifty  tiiousand  persons  employed  in  attending  the  sheep 
are  lost  to  the  state,  as  to  the  pwposes  of  agriculture 
and  population,  as  they  scarcely  ever  marry  ;-^that 
a  vast  quantity  of  good  land  is  converted  into  pasturage, 
and  produces  comparatively  nothing;— 4hat  great  damage 
is  committed  with  impunity  to  the  cultivated  lands 
during  the  journeys  of  the  flock»— and  this  is  so*  much 

>  Lisle's  Husbandry,  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 


The  first  lamb  of  an  ewe  is  generally  pot- 
bellied, short,  and  thick,  and  of  less  value 
than  those  of  a  second  or  third  production; 
the  third  being  supposed  the  best  of  all 
They  bear  their  young  fire  months ;  and,  by 

the  more  injurious  as  at  the  time  of  th«  first  jounicy, 
the  com  is  considerably  advanced  in  its  growth,  inj 
at  the  second,  the  vines  are  loaded  with  grapes ;— that 
the  commonalile  pastures  also  are  so  completely  den» 
tated  by  the  migratory  flocks,  that  the  sheep  of  the  re- 
sident population  can  hardly  pick  up  a  subsisteore; 
and  that  the  flocks  of  the  mesta  are  of  no  use  ia 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  for,  as  they  are  never 
folded  upon  arable  land,  tliey  contribute  nothing  to  its 
fertilization .  Besides  this,  the  directors  and  shepherds 
are  dreaded  in  every  place  to  which  they  come,  for  tbey 
exercise  a  most  intolerable  despotism, — the  consequence 
of  the  improper  privilege  which  they  possess  cf  brioging 
whoever  they  may  choose  to  insult  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Mesta,  whose  decisions  are  almost  invariably  in 
favour  of  its  servants.  The  existence  of  the  Mesta  hss 
therefore  long  been.a  subject  of  public  comphdiit  and 
remonstrance,  and  even  the  general  states  of  the  realn 
have  been  continually  requesting  the  suppression  of  it 
For  a  long  series  of  yeara  these  appeals  were  made  in 
vain,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  last  eentuiy  the  gor- 
emment  felt  itself  obliged  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
subject.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  therefore  ap> 
pointed  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration,  but  the 
influence  of  the  Mesta  prevailed  in  tlie  committee  and 
elsewhere ;  so  that  thoagh  the  commission  is  still,  «e 
believe,  underHeod  to  exist,  it  has  not  yt  given  its 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Mesta,  or  proposed  sny 
remedy  for  the  evils  it  produces. 

The  Merino,  or  Spanish  breed  of  sheep,  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  about  the  close  of  test  century. 
George  III.  was  a  great  patroo  of  this  breed,  which  was, 
for  several  jreare,  a  very  great  favourite.  But  it  has  been 
ascertained  that,  though  the  fleece  does  not  much  dege- 
nerate here,  the  carcass,  which  is  naturally  ill-formed, 
and  affords  comparatively  little  weight  of  meat,  docs 
not  improve;  and  at  the  farmer,  in  the  kind  of  sheep 
which  he  keeps,  must  look  not  only  to  the  prodoce  of 
the  wool,  but  also  to  the  butcher-market,  he  has  found 
it  his  interest  to  return  to  the  native  breeds  of  his  own 
country  and  abandon  the  Spanish  sheep.  They  have, 
however,  been  of  considerable  service  to  the  florks  of 
England,  having  been  judiciously  crossed  with  the  South 
Down,  Ryeland,  &c.  The  merino  was  introduced  into 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  century,  with  very  various  success.  It  ha«  also 
at  later  periods  been  carried  out  to  New  South  Wales 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the 
United  States;  and  it  seems  now  to  have  been  suffirieoU 
ly  esUblished  that,  wherever  the  animal  has  been  aU 
tended  to  for  the  sake  of  its  wool,  it  will  aflbrd  good 
wool,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  woo)  deteriorates  irben 
that  of  the  mutton  becomes  an  object 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  introduce  a 
table  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  some  of  the  states  of 
Europe  as  compared  with  the  popalation. 
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Spain. 13,«)0.000 
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Dm-hy  of  Bromwick 243000 

Ornnd  Durhy  of  Sax^-Wpimar      222,000 
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beinsT  housed,  they  bring  fotth  at  any  time  of 
the  year. 

But  this  animal,  in  its  domestic  state,  is  too 
irell  known  to  require  a  detail  of  its  peculiar 
habits,  or  of  the  arts  which  have  been  used  to 
improve  the  breed.^     Indeed,  in  the  eye  of 

^  The  varietifls  of  British  sheep  are  lo  numerous  that  at 
first  sight  it  appears  almost  impossible  to  reduce  Uiem 
loto  any  regular  classes*  They  may,  however,  be  di- 
Tided  in  two  ways:  first,  as  to  the  length  of  their  wool; 
sod  secondly,  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  horns. 
A  third  classification  might  be  made  after  the  place  or 
districts  in  which  such  species  are  supposed  to  abound, 
to  be  in  greatest  perfection*  or  to  have  originated. 

The  tomg-mooUed  British  sheep  are  chiefly  the  Tees- 
water,  the  old  and  new  Leicester,  the  Devonshire  oots, 
Exmoor,  and  the  Heath  sheep. 

The  short-wQoUed  sheep  are  chiefly  the  Dorsetshire, 
Hereford  or  RyeUiid,  the  South  Down,  the  Norfolk,  the 
Cheriot,  the  ShtfUand  sheep,  and  the  Merinos. 

The  lAncoha^ire  or  iUd  Leicestershire  br^d,  have  no 
boms  the  £ice  is  white  and  the  carcass  long  and  thin ; 
Uie  ewes  weighing  from  14  to  20  lbs.,  and  the  three- 
year-oki  wethers  from  SO  to  SO  lbs.  per  quarter.  They 
hsve  thick,  rough,  white  legs,  bones  large,  pelts  thick, 
wnd  wool  long,  firom  ten  to  eighteen  inches,  weighing 
from  8  to  14  lbs  per  fleece,  and  covering  a  slow-feeding, 
coarse-grained  carcass  of  mutton.  This  kind  of  sheep 
cuiDot  be  made  fat  at  an  early  age  except  upon  the  rich- 
est land,  such  as  Romney  Marsh,  and  the  richest  marshes 
of  Liocolnshire ;  yet  the  prodigious  weight  of  wool  which 
is  shorn  from  thena  every  year,  is  an  inducement  to  the 
occupiers  of  marsh-lands  to  give  great  prices  to  tlte 
breeders  for  their  hogs  or  yearlings ;  and  though  the  buy- 
ers must  keep  them  two  3rearB  more,  before  they  get 
tbem  fit  for  market,  they  luive  three  clips  of  wool  in  Uie 
mean  time,  which  of  itself  pays  tbem  well  in  those  rich 
marshes.  Not  only  the  midland  counties,  but  also  York- 
ihire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  can  send  their 
loDg-woolled  sheep  to  market  at  two  years  old,  falter  in 
general  than  Lincolnshire  can  at  three.  Yet  this  breed, 
aiid  its  subvarieties,  are  spread  through  many  of  the 
£iiglish  counties. 

Tie  Teeswater  sheep  differ  from  the  Lincolnshire  in 
their  wool  not  being  so  long  and  heavy;  in  standing 
upon  higher,  though  finer  boued  legs,  supporting  a 
thicker,  firmer,  heavier  carcass,  much  wider  upon  their 
bacits  and  sides;  and  In  aflbrding  a  fatter  and  finer  grained 
fvnss  of  mutton:  tlie  two-year.old  wethers  weighing 
from  25  to  S5  lbs.  per  quaiter.  Some  particular  ones, 
at  four  yean  old,  have  been  fed  to  55  lbs.  and  upwards. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Teeswater  sheep  were  ori- 
ginally bred  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Lincolnshire; 
but,  by  attending  to  size  rather  than  to  wool,  and  con- 
tiantly  pursuing  that  object,  they  have  become  a  difler- 
ent  variety  of  the  same  original  breed.  The  present 
^Utionable  breed  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  ori- 
ginal species;  but  they  are  still  considerably  larger  and 
fuller  of  bone  than  ttie  midland  breed.  They  bear  an 
Analogy  to  the  short^homed  breed  of  cattle,  as  those  of 
the  midland  counties  do  to  the  long-homed.  They  are 
tM)t  so  compact,  nor  so  complete  in  their  form,  as  the 
Leicc^rsbire  sheep;  nevertheless,  the  excellence  of 
their  fle^  ud  fatting  quality  is  not  doubted,  and  their 
wool  still  remains  of  a  superior  staple.  For  the  banks 
flf  Uia  Tees,  or  any  other  rich  fat-land  county,  they 
Httv  be  singularly  excellent. 

Tke  Dishley,  or  new  Leicester  breed,  is  distinguished 
from  other  loiig-wooUed  breeds  by  their  clean  heads, 
Anight,  broad,  flat  bada,  round  barrel-like  bodies,  very 

Ane  small  bones,  thin  pelts,  and  inclination  to  make  fat 
at  an  early  age.    This  last  property  is  most  probably 


an  observer  of  nature,  every  art  which  tends 
to  render  the  creature  more  helpless  and  use- 
less to  itself,  may  be  considered  rather  as  an 
injury  than  an  improvement;  and  if  we  are  to 
look  for  this  animal  in  its  noblest  state,  we 
must  seek  for  it  in  the  African  desert,  or  the 

owing  to  the  before-specified  qualities,  and  which,  from 
long  experience  and  observatiou,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lleve«  extends  through  every  species  of  domestic  animals. 
The  Dishley  breed  is  not  only  peculiar  for  its  mutton 
being  fat,  but  also  for  the  fineness  of  the  grain,  and  su- 
perior flavour,  Aove  all  other  large  long-wooUed  sheep, 
so  as  to  fetch  nearly  as  good  a  price,  in  many  markets, 
as  the  mutton  of  the  small  Highland  and  short- woolled 
breeds.  The  weight  of  ewes,  three  or  four  years  old,  is 
from  18  to  ^  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  of  wetliers,  two  years 
old,  from  20  to  SO  lbs.  The  wool,  on  an  average,  is 
from  6  to  8  lbs.  a  fleece. 

The  DetwHshire  Note  have  white  faces  and  legs,  thick 
necks,  narrow  backs,  and  bacldwne  high;  the  sides  good, 
legs  short,  and  the  bones  large;  weight  much  the  same 
as  the  Leicesters;  wool  heavier,  but  coarser.  In  the 
same  county,  there  is  a  small  breed  of  long-woolled  sheep, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Esrmoor  sheep,  from  the  place 
where  they  are  chiefly  bred.  They  are  homed,  with 
white  faces  and  legs,  and  peculiarly  delicate  in  bone, 
neck,  and  head;  but  the  form  of  the  carcass  is  not  good, 
being  narrow  and  flat-sided.  The  weight  of  the  quar- 
ters, and  of  the  fleece,  about  twc^lhirds  that  of  the  for- 
mer variety. 

The  shorter  woolled  varieties,  and  such  as,  from  their 
siae  and  form,  seem  well  suited  to  hilly  and  inferior 
pastures,  are  also  numerous.  Generally  spealdng,  they 
are  too  restless  for  enclosed  arable  land,  on  the  one  hand ; 
and  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  heathy  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, on  the  other.  To  this  class  belong  tlie  breeds  of 
Dorset,  Hereford,  Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  Cheviot. 

The  Dersetshire  sheep  are  mostly  homed,  white  faced, 
stand  upon  iiigh  small  white  legs,  and  are  long  and  thin 
in  the  carcass.  The  wethers  three  years  and  a  lialf 
old,  weigh  from  16  to  80  lbs.  a  quarter.  The  wool  is 
fine  and  short,  from  3  tc  4  lbs.  a  fleece.  The  mutton 
is  iine  grained  and  well  flavoured.  This  breed  has  the 
peculiar  prq>erty  of  producing  lambs  at  almost  any  per- 
iod of  the  year,  even  so  early  as  September  and  October. 
They  are  particularly  valued  for  supplying  London  and 
other  markets  with  house  lamb,  which  is  brought  to 
market  by  Christmas,  or  sooner  if  wanted,  and  alter  that 
a  constant  and  regular  supply  is  kept  up  all  the  winter. 

The  fVUtshire  «&e^,«re^-v«ri«ty  of  ^is  Iweed,  which, 
by  attention  to  site,  have<got  considerably  more  weight; 
viz.  from  20  to  -88  lbs.  a  quarter.  These,  in  general, 
have  no  wool  upon  their  bellies,  which  gives  them  a 
very  uncouth  appearance.  The  variations  of  this' breed 
are  spread  through  many  of  the  southern  counties,  as 
well  as  many  in  tlie  west,  viz.  Gloucestershire,  Wor- 
cestershire, Herefordshire,  &c.;  though  some  of  them 
are  very  difiereut  from  the  Dorsetshire,  yet  they  are, 
Culley  apprehends,  only  variations  of  this  breed,  by 
crossing  with  different  tups;  and  which  variations  con- 
tinue northward  until  they  are  lost  amongst  those  of  the 
Lincolnsliire  breeds. 

The  Hertfordshire  breed  is  known  by  the  want  of  honis, 
and  their  having  white  legs  and  faces,  the  wool  growing 
close  to  their  eyes.  The  carcass  is  tolerably  well  form- 
ed, weighing  from  10  to  18  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  bearing 
very  fine  short  wool,  from  1^  to  lii^  lbs.  a  fleece:  the 
mutton  is  excellent.  The  store  or  keeping  siieep  of  tliis 
breed  are  put  into  cots  at  night,  winter  and  summer, 
and  in  winter  foddei'ed  in  racks  with  pea-straw,  bar- 
ley-straw, &c.,  and  in  very  bad  weather  with  hay.  These 
cots  are  low  buildings,  quite  covered  over,  and  made  tu 
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eiteniive  plains  of  Siberia.  Among  llie 
degenerate  descendants  of  the  wild  sheep, 
(here  liave  been  so  many  changes  wrought, 
as  entiTely  to  disguise  the  kind,  and  often 

conUtn  Erom  one  lo  tirt  bandrcd  >hetp,  tcrordlog  tu 
Um  tin  of  tha  fu-m  or  flock  k«pt.  Tba  true  Htn- 
fgrdslilrs  bread  ira  fraqi»DUf  ailed  Rydand  ihuep, 
bvm  Iha  lind  formerlf  being  Ihoughl  eaptble  of  piodur* 
ing  no  better  gnintbui  tjk;  but  Hbicbnoir'/teUieTDr; 
kind  of  gnln.  A  vros)  bvlween  tbli  breed  uid  tba  mar. 
ino9  ITU  eilenilTel)'  cidtiittcd  bf  the  lUe  Dr  Pirry, 
of  Btth,  to  eminent  nDal-grDnrGr,  uid  jfromolcr  of  (gri- 
cultuitl  ImprorerriFnt. 

rk*  SnUlk  Dmm  titp  ere  iriQioul  homi:  tbef  btie 
dark  or  Uick-grey  fuu  uid  legi,  fine  bonei,  Iwig  imtll 
iteduj  ire  loir  before,  high  oii  the  ihoulijer,  end  light 
ia  the  £iraquuter;  tba  lidei  ire  good,  end  tlio  IdId 
tolerablf  braid,  bick-bone  Iih  high,  the  thigh  Cuil,  lod 
twiit  good.  The  fleece  ii  rery  iliort  ud  Rna,  weighing 
torn  2^  lo  3  Ibi.  Tba  iTenga  weight  of  tno  yeui  old 
•nthen  t>  ibwit  18  Ibi.  perqiurter,  (ha  rauUoii  line  lu 
the  gnin,  uid  of  ui  excelluiiE  flivuur.  Thai*  iheep 
have  been  brought  to  a  high  itato  of  imprDvement  by 
Elmen,  of  Glynd,  and  oLber  IntelllgaDt  breeders  They 
praitil  In  Sunei,  on  Terj  dry  chaUiy  downs,  producing 
short  Rue  hertxga. 
'     /•  tkt  Narfvli  tktep  tlia  bca  i(  btuk,  honii  Ivgn 

ireik.  nllli  uUTotr  chlnae,  irdgbing  from  16  to  SO  lh>. 
per  qiiarterj  uid  they  have  vary  toug  dirk  or  gray  legs, 
uid  lurge  bones.  Tha  inol  ii  ihorl  and  Gns,  Irom  If 
to  S  Ibi.  par  Seace.  Tbii  rwe  hiT*  ■  Toncioui  ippe- 
tlle,  and  >  ratlleis  and  unquiet  diipoaltion,  which  niakei 
It  difficult  to  keep  tlwin  In  any  other  than  the  lirgatt 
sbeep-tnllu  or  commons.  They  prevail  most  In  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  and  wam  to  have  been  retained  chiefly 
for  lh«  purpose  of  foldlug.  At  flUeoFrs,  Ibey  are  not 
protilahla;  but  Iha  multoa  produced  is  Inferior  lo  none. 
A  three  or  four  yesi  aid  Norfolk  wedder  will  produce  a 
haunch,  which,  If  ke[>l  two  or  tbrea  weeks,  nlll  vie  with 
tliat  of  auy  animal  excepting  a  buck. 

T\4  ChtriM  irtti  an  without  horns,  the  head  bar* 


and  rlean,  with  jaws  of  ■  good  length,  facea  and  legs 
white,  The  body  li  long,  but  the  fore-quarters  generally 
wtul  deplh  in  the  breast,  and  breadth  both  there  uid  on 
the  rhine  \  though,  in  theie  respects,  great  improrement 
bts  hceu  made  of  Isle.  They  have  line  clean,  tmill- 
boneil  legs,  well  covered  with  wool  to  the  hough.  The 
weight  of  the  carcan,  when  111,  Is  froia  12  to  IS  lbs. 
per  quarter  ;  their  fleece,  which  li  of  a  medium  length 
and  fineneai,  weighs  about  3  lbs.  on  an  average.  Though 
thaie  are  the  general  characters  of  the  pure  Cheviot 
breed,  many  haia  grey  or  dun  Iputa  on  their  laces  and 
lags,  especially  on  the  biirdert  of  their  native  diftricta, 
where  they  have  Inlermixtd  with  their  black-faced 
neiglibours.  On  the  lower  hills,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Cheviot  lange,  they  nave  been  frequently  cresied  with 
the  Leicester*,  of  which  aeveral  flacks,  originally  Chariot, 
have  now  a  good  deal  both  of  the  form  and  fleece.  The 
beat  kind  of  these  abeep  are  certainly  a  very  good  moun- 


to  mislead  the  ohseTrer.  The  vaiiety  is  so 
great,  that  ecarccly  any  tno  countries  hate 
their  sheep  of  the  same  kind;  but  there  is 
found  a  manifest    difference    in    all,   eilbcr 

tain  stock,  where  the  pasture  fs  mostly  green  iwud,  or 
containa  a  large  portion  of  that  kind  of  herbage,  whirh 
is  the  case  of  all  the  hills  around  CkeTiol,  where  tbax 
sheep  are  hred.  Large  flucki  oTthem  have  been  tai  U 
the  Highlandi  of  Scotland,  where  they  bate  succwM 
•o  well  ai  to  encourage  tha  establishment  of  Mw  cths- 
iesi  yet  they  are  by  no  meios  so  hardy  as  the  bealh  « 
black-faced  kind,  which  they  hate.  In  many  inslucti, 
supplanted. 

Of  thote  races  of  sheep  that  range  uier  the  meuntab- 
ous  district!  of  BriUIn,  the  mosi  numerous,  and  the  oni 
probably  best  adapted  to  luch  situalioni,  is  the  inil 
breed,  distlnguiibed  by  their  large  spiral  hoius,  blu-k 
faces  and  legs,  fierce,  wilri-knklDg  eyes,  and  short,  tun 


carcasses,  covered  with  long,  open,  coarse  ihigged  miL 
Their  weight  la  from  10  to  18  lbs.  a  quarter,  and  they 
carry  from  3  to  4  Ibi.  of  wool  each.  They  are  Rkluni 
fed  until  they  are  three,  lour,  or  Are  yean  old,  wbeo 
lliey  fatten  well,  and  gite  eicellant  mutton,  and  hijbly 
Saroured  gravy.  DiOerent  varietiei  of  the  sheep  an  I* 
be  feund  in  all  tha  western  c«untici  of  EnglaDd  led 
Scotland,  from  Yorkihire  northwanb,  and  they  ■lot 
nothing  but  a  Ana  fleece  to  reuder  them  the  moit  rilua. 
ble  upland  sheep  in  Britain. 

Tit  ibrcfwMsAffp  are  peculiar  totbatrorkyiMiin- 
talnous  district  at  tlie  bead  of  the  Dudden  and  hk 
rivers,  lo  the  county  of  Cumberisnd.  They  are  wilboui 
boms,  bat*  sperklsd  faces  aud  legs,  wool  abort,  weigUni 
from  e  ID  !}  Ibe,  per  sheep,  which,  though  coarser  thin 
that  cd'  any  of  the  other  short-woolled  breeds,  is  ;it 
much  liner  than  the  wool  of  the  heath  sheep.  Tbs 
mountaini  upon  which  the  Herdwicka  are  bred,  and  ibe 
the  Bl«k  itself,  have,  time  immemorial,  been  broisd 
out  lo  herds,  and  from  this  circumstance  their  rAme  is 
derived. 

The  Htm-favi  bi 
Into  Scotland  from  D 
perlodi  still  exists  In  moatof  the  counties  to  the  non* 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  though  only  In  very  imaU  florki 
Of  this  ancient  race  there  are  now  several  varitllet. 
produced    by   pecullariliet  of  sIImtEon,  and   dlBereid 

with  other  breeda.  We  may,  therefore,  distiugalih  llw 
sheep  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  from  those  of  the  He- 
brides, and  of  the  northern  Islands  of  Orkney  aod  Zet- 


iially  stnifji 
the  taU  nr] 


Til*  HiMdtax  iXtrp  Is  the  imallesl 
Ind.  Itisofathln.lankahape,  and  has 
lom  horns.     The  face  and  legs  are  whil 


these  colouii  meet  in  the  fleece  of  one  uiimaL     tVbcn 

very  line,  resembling  In  softneM  that  of  Shellaiid;  bul. 
In  other  parts  of  the  same  Islarids,  the  wool  Is  ilunlrd 
and  coarse,  the  animal  sickly  and  puny,  and  freqimiUy 
carries  fiiur,  or  eren  six  horns.     The  average  weight  of 
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U!  the  size,  the  covering,  the  shape,  or  the 
horns. 

The  woolly  sheep,  ^  as  it  is  seen  among  us, 
is  found  only  in  Europe,  and  some  of  (he  tem- 
perate provinces  of  Asia.  When  transported 
into  warmer  countries,  either  into  Florida  or 
Guinea,  it  loses  its  wool,  and  assumes  a  cov- 
ering fitted  to  the  climate,  becoming  hairy 
and  rough;  it  there  also  loses  its  fertility,  and 
its  flesh  no  longer  has  the  same  flavour.  In 
the  same  manner,  in  the  very  cold  countries, 
it  seems  equally  helpless  and  a  stranger;  it 
still  requires  the  unceasing  attention  of  man- 
kind for  its  preservation;  and  although  it  is 
found  to  subsist  as  well  in  Greenland  as  in 

tliii  poor  hned,  even  when  &t,  is  only  5  or  5^  lbs.  per 
qiurtirr,  or  nearly  about  80  lbs.  per  sheep.  It  is  often 
much  less,  only  amounting  to  15  or  16  lbs.;  and  the 
prire  of  tbe  animal's  carcass,  skin  and  all,  is  from  IDs. 
to  1 4s.  Pat  wedders  have  been  sold  in  the  Long  island 
It  7s-  a  head,  ind  ewes  at  5s.  or  6s.  The  quantity  of 
wool  which  the  fleece  yields  is  equally  contemptible  with 
tbe  weight  of  the  carcass.  It  rarely  exceeds  one  pound 
weight,  and  is  often  short  of  even  half  that  quantity. 
Tbe  quality  ci  the  wool  is  ditiereiit  on  diflereut  parts  of 
tbe  body;  aud  inattention  to  separate  the  fine  fram  the 
toarse,  readers  the  cloth  made  in  the  Hebrides  very  un- 
equal and  precarious  in  its  texture.  The  average  value 
of  a  fleece  of  this  aboriginal  Hebridean  breed  is  from  Sd. 
to  1#.  sterling.  From  this  account  it  is  plain,  that  the 
bre«d  in  question  has  tvery  chance  of  being  speedily  ex> 
tirp&ted. 

0/ the  Zetland  tkeep  it  would  appear  that  there  are 
two  varieties,  one  of  which  is  considered  to  be  the  native 
rare,  and  carries  very  fine  wool ;  but  the  number  of  these 
h  much  diminished,  and  in  some  places  they  have  been 
entirely  supplanted  by  foreign  breeds ;  tlie  other  variety 
nrries  coarse  wool  above,  and  soft  fbie  wool  below. 
Tbey  have  three  different  successions  of  wool  yearly, 
two  of  which  resemble  long  hair  more  than  wool,  and 
sre  termed  by  tbe  common  people  /ors  aud  scudda. 
Wbeo  the  wool  liegins  to  loosen  in  the  roots,  which  gen- 
erally happens  about  the  month  of  February,  the  hairs, 
<^  scudda,  spring  up ;  and  when  the  wool  is  carefully 
plucked  off,  the  tougli  hairs  continue  fast  until  the  new 
irool  grows  up  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  then 
tbey  gradually  wear  off;  and  when  the  new  fleece  has 
trquired  about  two  mouths*  growth,  the  rough  hairs, 
termed  /cm,  spring  up  and  keep  root  until  tlie  proper 
in^m  for  palling  it  arrives,  when  it  is  plucked  off  along 
«ith  the  wool,  and  separated  from  it,  at  dressing  the 
fleece,  by  an  operation  called  forsing.  The  scudda  re- 
mains upon  the  skin  of  the  animal  as  if  it  were  a  thick 
coat,  a  fence  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  which 
provident  nature  has  fiimished  for  supplying  the  want 
of  the  fleece.  The  wool  is  of  various  colours;  the  silver 
grey  is  thought  to  be  the  finest,  but  the  black,  the  white, 
tbe  monratt  or  brown,  is  very  little  inferior,  though  the 
pure  white  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  for  all  the  finer 
purposes  in  which  combing  wool  can  be  used.  In 
the  northern  part  of  Kincardineshire,  as  well  as  in  most 
other  of  the  northern  counties,  there  is  still  a  remnant 
of  this  andent  race,  distinguished  by  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  ikce  and  legs,  and  by  the  dishevelled  texture  of 
the  fleece,  which  consists  in  part  of  coarse,  and  in  part 
of  remarkably  fine  wool.  Their  average  weight  in  that 
county  is  from  seven  to  nine  pounds  a  quarter,  and  the 
muttoQ  is  remarkably  delicate  and  highly  flavoured.  The 

Highland  Society  of  Scotland  have  ofliired  premiums  for 

the  improvement  of  this  breed. 
^  Bulkni.  Tol.  xxiii.  p.  168. 


Guinea/  yet  it  seems  a  natural  inhabitant  of 
neither. 

Of  the  domestic  kinds  to  be  found  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  besides  our  own, 
which  is  common  in  Europe,  the  first  variety 
is  to  be  seen  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  and  the 
coldest  climates  of  the  north.'  This,  which 
may  be  called  the  Iceland  sheep,  resembles 
our  breed  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  the  tail; 
but  differs  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner  in 
the  number  of  the  horns;  being  generally 
found  to  have  four,  and  sometimes  even  eight, 
growing  from  different  parts  of  the  forehead. 
These  are  large  and  formidable,  and  the  ani. 
mal  seems  thus  fitted  by  nature  for  a  state  of 

"  Krantz.  ""^ 

'  As  Asia  seems  to  exhibit  the  most  numerou<<  and 
finest  varieties  in  the  breeds  of  domestic  goats,  so  Africa 
might  claim  the  greatest  number  of  distinct  varieties  of 
sheep,  from  those  approaching  nearest  to  their  supposed 
primitive  characters,  to  the  ultimate  degree  of  deteriora- 
tion which  can  exist  without  extinction.  The  gradations 
in  the  scale  of  domestication,  appear  to  be  distinguisliable, 
in  the  firat  place,  by  a  decrease  of  bidk  in  the  horns,  re- 
taining the  original  direction,  or  passing  Into  the  elon- 
gated spiral  turns;  by  a  partial  retention  of  hair  on  the 
body,  more  or  less  mixed  with  wool ;  by  the  local  accum- 
ulation  of  fat  on  certain  parts;  by  the  expansion  and 
drooping  of  the  ears;  the  lengthening  of  the  tall;  by  the 
arching  of  the  nasal  bones  or  chafl'ruu ;  aud  last,  by  the 
wool  changing  from  white  to  dark  brown  and  black.  In 
proportion  as  one  or  more  of  these  characters  combined 
are  observed,  the  breed  recedes  from  the  original  type; 
but  in  reviewing  tlie  races  by  these  indications,  regard 
must  still  be  had  to  the  obvious  influences  of  climate  and 
circumstances. 

The  principal  breeds  of  Africa  are  the  Adimain  or 
Long4tgged  slieep,  remarkable  for  elevated  legs,  and 
robust  make,  not%vithstanding  tliey  Lave  hollow  flanks. 
In  height  at  the  shoulder,  the  ram  measures  three  feet, 
and  in  length  exceeds  four  feet  six  inches.  The  chaflion 
is  more  or  less  arched,  the  ears  horixontal,  the  tail  invar- 
iably lery  long,  and  the  neck  short.  On  the  croup, 
back,  and  flanks,  there  is  wool,  varying  in  the  degrees 
of  fineness;  but  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  shoul- 
ders, a  heavy  mane  of  hair  hangs  down  to  the  breast. 
The  horns  in  general  are  short,  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle  round  the  ears.  Of  this  race  there  are  several 
subordinate  breeds,  the  first,  or 

Morocco  breed,  has  long  wool ;  the  hair  on  the  neck 
rather  shorter  and  more  undulating,  of  a  rufous  brown ; 
the  ears  small,  horixontal;  the  horns  small,  turning  spir- 
ally outwards,  and  the  scrotum  forming  two  separate 
sacks:  general  colour  white,  with  some  marks  of  liver 
colour.  A  specimen  sent  by  one  of  the  princes  of  Mor- 
occo was  in  the  possession  of  Sir  J.  Banks. 

The  Enunema  or  Guinea  breed  is  tlie  second,  and 
well  known  by  the  figures  of  Marcgrave,  Buflun,  and  M. 
F.  Cuvier.  The  horns  of  this  animal  form  a  semicircle 
with  the  points  forwards,  rather  robust  and  short.  The 
females  are  hornless.  There  is  usually  some  black  dis- 
tributed about  the  sides  of  the  head  and  to  the  neck ; 
and  In  proportion  as  this  colour  spreads  in  the  specimens 
we  have  seen,  tlie  liorns  were  observed  to  decrease  in 
sise,  the  ears  to  become  more  pendulous,  and  at  last 
wattles  were  found  near  the  throat.  Of  this  sort  was  a 
large  ram  from  Guinea,  nearly  without  wool,  white  In 
colour,  but  with  large  black  spots  on  the  head,  shoulders, 
flanks,  and  legs ;  on  the  neck  there  was  a  beautiful  mane 
of  long  silky  white  hairs.  It  is  this  breed  which  was 
formerly  introduced  into  Holland,  and  kept  upon  the 
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wv;  however,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  the  reit 


Its  wool  ia  ftry  different  aXao  from  that  of  the 
common  sheep,  being  long,  amooth,  and  hkiry. 


blHidi  nMT  tha  Tsial,  uid  in  Cnuilngin,  by  mun*  of 
wlilcb  tha  crou  breed  with  J(ni|  Isgi  and  long  wnri  wu 
reirad,  which  bred  lorici  m-y»r.  It  [■  al»  round  itllh 
UltL*  Turlttlun,  In  Iha  Penu. 

TAt  Cinga  Is  t  (bird  breed  of  ths  abovo  nco,  with 
iimllu-  praporttoni,  but  itlH  hollowsr  Binki,  yerj  irched 
Bhurron,  mugro  uid  powerlMi,  tnd  liiMatd  of  vdoI, 
cuTend  with  laoH  hilr,  illghtlj  lenttbensd  beneath  the 
throat;  tho  honii  voiy  thort,  turned  back  upon  tho  nock; 
thaean  penduJaui,  two  •nlilos  beneath  the  Uiroatj  the 
Uil  itry  loDg,  ileiider,  and  ilmo«  naked.  Tha  femalei 
without  horns^  and  tha  gnnaral  colour)  of  tha  fur  eoix'ist- 
Ing  In  large  cloudi  of  pale  rufuue-brewn  upon  white. 

Tilt  Muana  Cernqta,  Capu,  and  Zemia.  Aogota 
breedi,  are  better  proportioned.  The  form  of  the  chaBcvii  [• 
ai  iu  Iha  broadioT  Europe;  the  honii  imaiij  In  the  linl 
and  third  turning  from  the  bead;  in  the  Coquo  fbrmlng 
a  comRiencament  of  the  unial  curra.  Thii  tpeciei  hu 
also  mora  and  flner  wool,  Knd  In  genani,  bein  t  bltrk 
*pot  round  tha  aye);  the  uthera  are  more  hairy;  all  ha*a 
the  tall  reiy  long,  the  san  onlf  horlnntai,  and  tlwlr 
general  roiour  li  white,  with  broad  tpots  of  rufoiu. 

TV  Zmim  or  GaUereii  breed,  li  a  foirth  of  the  An- 
gola rice,  low  on  llin  tep,  with  cl«a  liair,  peiiduloue 
eart,  and  tail  reaching  to  tha  fetlorh).  It  li  re ry  dali- 
cata,  and  hai  the  tingiilar  peculiarity  of  a  man  of  fat 
rlilog  In  the  form  of  a  high  roUar  bahind  the  honn.and 
resting  upon  the  occiput;  the  horni  an  ferytbort,  ilen- 
der,  turned  inwarde  (owards  the  forehead ;  upon  the 
laryni  another  man  of  fat  hangi  Ilka  a  gcdtra  under  tha 
throat;  the  forehead  I>  to  prominent  that  a  deep  deprei- 
eioa  occun  between  tli*  eyti:  the  can,  neck,  body,  and 
•uperior  part  oF  tha  tall,  an  pale  brown;  tha  head,  goitre, 
lhr»t.  iegii,  belly,  and  inferior  half  of  tha  tali,  white. 

At  the  Cape  d«  Good  Hope,  iaTeral  hreedi  are  found, 
the  Dutch  Imparted  from  Holland,  the  Indian  from  Cey- 
ioD,  and  the  Indigenous  or  HtUmlal  Brtad-taiUd  iheep. 
Beatdae  tbaia,  other  Inlermedlala  eorti  have  ariian  by 
cnnlng  batwaan  tham;  but  tha  Broad-Uiled,  or  Hot- 
tentot aheep,  l<  the  true  South  AlHcan,  and  now  loimd 
also  In  Mtilrai  tiid  Bengal.  It  Is  beneath  the  ordinary 
(lie.  Tha  malaa  generally,  the  females  always,  without 
horm,  hindaomely  made,  the  tall  lower  than  the  houghi, 
ending  in  a  iharp  point,  the  end  of  which  ts  tamed  up, 
with  a  considerable  eipana  of  fat  beneath,  rather  thick, 
and  not  spread  laterally;  tha  wool  Is  replaced  by  Tory 
aort  and  short  white  hair,  with  a  fulvous  spot  round  each 
aye;  tha  aame  on  the  tips  of  tba  ears,  tha  knees,  fet- 
locks, and  bought.  It  Is  *  tott  delicate  breed,  and  al- 
most useleis  if  taken  on  board  for  sea-stock,  watting  and 
periihing  in  lite  flrsi  gala  of  wind.  This  breed  is  one 
of  a  last  race,  ipraading,  with  Tariow  medlficatiDnt, 
oeer  Egypt,  Barbary,  the  Levant,  India,  China,  and 
Ruuia.     Their  name  of  broad-tailed,  common  to  the 

tending,  with  some  Ttriatlon  of  shape,  on  each  tide  of 
tha  Inferior  part  of  Ilia  tail,  where  It  is  invariably  naked 
and  flesh-coloured.  Mr  Pennant  mentiont  a  second  breed 
of  tills  race  also  from  South  Alrlca,  with  large  pendulous 
•ara,  a  convex  face,  imail  horns,  tnd  t  long  tali.  There 
is  a  Ihini  which  may  be  a  crots  with  the  Dutch.  Tha 
cbaflron  Is  neariy  straight,  the  aart  tmtll,  horliontal; 
horns  rather  large,  ttretching  at  right  angles  From  the 
head.  It  it  a  large  variety;  the  head  commonly  black; 
the  eart  white,  tba  wool  on  the  forehead  and  body  moetly 
white  tnd  coarse;  the  tall  broad,  with  twohibae  of  fat  at 
the  tides,  reaching  to  the  bouiihs. 

Tha  Btrtary  and  EgypHait  BrtadlaiM  breed  It 
oiore  rufbot  on  the  neck,  Itn,  tail,  ean,  and  nose;  tha 


Its  colour  is  of  •  dark  brown;  and  under  its 
outward  coat  of  hair  it  has  an  internal  cover- 
ing, that  rather  retemble*  fur  than  wool,  being 
fine,  short,  and  soft. 


duloui,  and  the  homi  retain  tha  original  curr*  of  the 
argalis  on  a  smaller  scala.  In  this  breed  the  Uil  la  long, 
and  al  base  wider  than  tha  butlorki. 

The  last  Afiican  race  we  ^1  notlra.  Is  foand  h 
BirtitTy,  and  even  In  Conies.  It  k  policcrate,  witk 
penduloui  ears;  the  tail  not  much  widaiad,  wfaiu  le 
colour!  posterior  partt  coveped  with  woot;  and  froB  the 
head  to  the  thoulden  with  loote  *oft  hair.  A  niBed 
breed  of  this  race  with  the  Emmemas.  and  broDghtfrm 
Guinea,  was  In  the  posseHloii  of  R.  Wilding,  Va^  \: 
nai  entirely  covered  with  soft  aliky  hair,  of  a  nlveiT 
whiteneta;  on  the  fore  and  hind  part  of  the  neck  tba  hair 
wae  of  a  gmt  length,  especially  to  firaitt  Uf  ef  iht 
nose  was  jetty  black ;  on  each  knee  and  «  each  thigh  i 
black  spot)  tha  fethicks  and  feat  white.  In  tbe  mih 
of  November  it  began  to  atturoa  a  toft  woolly  coal,  like 
that  af  Engliih  sheep,  so  forcibly  was  It  inlkuaced  bf 
the  climate.  It  was  at  Hrtt  vary  gentle,  attecHllni  Iu 
matter  In  hie  walk),  and  leaping  over  Uia  atylte  In  tba 
path ;  but  being  laCroduced  to  other  shrep.  It  heramt 
vicious,  and  was  tent  to  a  mountain  inclosute.  wlien  it 
died. 

Tba  Asiatic  iheep  are  partly  of  tbe  «anM  bnad-toilcd 
rtcaes  the  Africans.  Paliasmanllontoiiewiih  vevy  fcv 
caudal  veitabm,  but  leaded  on  each  tide  with  a  otB. 
tiderable  and  rounded  maiaof  fat,  teparated  beneath,  U 
uniting  at  tha  Uil.  It  has  a  roarte  wool,  it  olcn  dark, 
coloured,  almost  black;  the  hooEl  are  long,  and  tbe  ean 
pendulous.  This  breed  is  found  In  China,  Penta,  and 
Southern  Rimla.    The  celebrated  Attrarmm  breed,  whkl 


eilands  oiver  Channn,  about  Mescbet,  and  in  tbe  Ker- 
maii  or  ancient  Caramaiila,  it  remailuible  for  tbe  Hm 
spirally  curied  .wool  of  a  gray  or  mlied  black  and  whiu 
colour  which  is  obtained  from  it.  The  theep  are  belm 
the  ordinary  siie;  the  homi  of  the  ram  cuned  back  tnd 
spiral  at  the  tip)  the  eara  perululout;  Iha  colour  dirtf 

broad.  'Iha  fine  fan  are  of  the  lambs  ilain  with  Ud 
dam  a  lew  days  beFore  yeaning.  Some  are  black.  Tben 
is  anuther  Russian  breed  without  borns;  the  rhallitnnit 
much  arched;  having  wattles  uiuler  the  throat;  tan 
pointing  downwards  and  lorwards  ;  a  yellow  foce  tnd  a 
very  short  broad  tail ;  the  wool  it  nbita,  and  of  goi^ 
quality.  The  last  hroad-Uiled  breed  of  Northern  lud 
Miitdla  Asia.  It  policeiale,  with  the  ean  pointing  fcr- 


isinl 


The  hams  ar 


under  the   throat,  and   very  coane  wooL     This  heed 
forms  the  flocka  of  the  Kirgulte,  and   range  along  tba 

The  Stii'lopyaf  or  Fal-nnqied  Sheep,  are  of  anoihur 
race,  principally  reared  in  Southern  Tartsry.  Tl«7 
have  small  or  no  boms  ;  the  chalfron  not  quite  stnjjtil. 
the  mouth  small  tnd  pointed ;  loug  pendulous  ean,  tiid 
the  Uil  very  short  tnd  without  &t ;  some  have  willle< ! 
the  wool  la  of  good  qualil|i,  but  miied  colotrt.  be- 
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The  aecond  variety  to  be  found  in  this  ani- 
mal, is  that  of  the  broad-tailed  sheep,  so  com* 
mon  in  Tartaiy,  Arabia,  Persia,  Barbary, 
Syria,  and  Egypt     This  sheep  is  only  re* 

tng  whit*  md  mn  or  ligli(4)rown  in  the  nms,  and  black 
and  wiiita  in  the  ewes.  A  Tariety  of  this,  seemingly 
cpcssed  with  the  Astracan,  fonns  a  breed  in  the  Myaors. 
It  is  honilew,  with  narrow  pendulous  ear$,  a  very  short 
dean  tail,  and  the  wool,  ^ery  fine,  is  particularly  curled 
in  small  meshes,  shaped  like  a  cork-screw;  tlie  eyes  are 
Uoe,  and  the  colour  pure  white.  It  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful breed  of  India.  The  Ute  Sir  Joseph  Banks  had  a 
ipedmen  which  came  fram  the  gardens  of  Tippoo  Sultan 
Kt  Seringapatam. 

India  and  China  are,  besides,  in  possession  of  a  breed 
vbieh  seems  allied  to  the  African  Adimain  race.  It  is 
rathtr  high  on  the  lejus,  with  middle-siaed  curved  horns, 
a  collar  of  hair  reaching  to  the  shoulders,  which,  together 
«rith  the  heed  and  legs,  is  deep  nifous-brown.  On  the 
bodjr  there  is  a  short  whitish  and  coarse  wool,  rather 
curling,  and  the  tail  more  hairy,  reaches  belo«v  the 
boughs,  and  is  rufous. 

TkB  DoUekmra,  or  Circassian  breed,  lias  a  very  long 
UO,  trailing  to  the  ground  ;  middle  sised  horns,  twists 
ins  si>irally  from  tlie  side  of  the  bead,  and  very  coarse 
wool,  often  black. 

/My  Mountain  Sheep, — ^The  following  information 
cooeeniing  this  highly  interesting  animal  is  chiefly  the 
copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Philadelphia  Agricultur- 
kl  Society.    The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  inhabit  the 


elcrated  region  comprised  in  that  portion  of  the  moim- 
Uin  range  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  situated  be- 
tween the  48th  and  60th  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
Tbey  are  ibmid  in  great  numbers  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  north  fork  of  Columbia  river,  where  their  ilesh 
nmstitutes  the  principal  food  of  tlie  natives.     The  coun- 
try at  the  sources  of  Muddy  river,  (Marais  river  of 
Uwis  tnd  Clark,;  Saskatchawin  and  Athabaska  rivers 
ve  abo  inhabited  by  them ;  but  they  are  said  to  he  less 
numerous  on  the  eaatem  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
^  upon  the  western  ;  they  are  seldom  or  never  seen 
ftt  a  disUnce  from  the  mountains,  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  which  appear  best  adapted  to  their  nature  and 
mode  of  life.     In  summer  they  resort  to  the  peaks  and 
rid^  in  quest  of  pasture,  but  retire  to  the  valleys  in 
^nter.    The  size  of  the  animal  is  nearly  the  same  as 
tiut  of  the  common  sheep ;  their  fleece  is  white,  inter- 
ip^r^  with  long  hair,  protruding  beyond  the  wool,  and 
itanding  erect  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  gives 
tbera  a  shaggy  appearance ;  their  horns  are  short,  merely 
projecting  beyond  the  wool  of  the  head,  and  slightly 
arcuated  backwards;  these,  together  with  their  hoofs,  are 
klu:k,  while  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies  are  uniformly 
white;  their  flesh  has  a  musky  flavour,  and  is,  at  best, 
'wavoary.    They  are  of  easy  access  to  the  hunter,  who 
leldom  pumies  them  unless  compelled  by  hunger.    Their 
°««C8  is  esteemed  of  little  value  by  the  traders,  and  is 
^  only  as  a  covering  to  the  feet  during  winter ;  their 
^iD  is  of  a  remarkably  thick  and  spongy  texture.     It 
«» been  anertcd  by  good  jtidges,  that  the  silky  fineness 
« the  wool  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  the  Cashmere  goat. 


markable  for  its  large  and  heavy  tail,  which 
is  often  found  to  weigh  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pounds.  It  sometimes  grows  a  foot  broad,  and 
is  obliged  to  be  supported  by  a  small  kind  of 

The  Puruk  Sheq>  of  Lmduek,— An  interesting  p^ier 
read  by  Mr  Moorecraft,  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  So^ 
ciHy,  in  particularly  noticing  a  singular  breed  of  sheep, 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  says,  *'  The  Puruk  sheep  of 
Ladusk,  when  at  full  growth,  is  scarcely  as  large  as  a 
South  Dowu  lamb,  six  months  old  ;  yet  in  flneness  and 
weight  of  fleece,  and  flavour  of  mutton,  added  to  its  pe- 
culiarities of  feeding  and  constitution,  it  yields  not  in 
merit  to  any  race  hitherto  described.  It  gives  two 
lambs  in  twelve  months,  and  is  twice  shorn  within  that 
space:  the  clip  may  aflbrd,  in  the  annual  aggregate,  3  lbs. 
and  the  flrst  jneld  is  fine  enough  lor  tolerably  good 
shawls.  The  British  flockmaster  would  be  delighted 
with  the  fineness  of  the  bone,  the  spread  of  the  carcass, 
the  hardiness  of  its  constitution,  and  its  aptness  to  fatten. 
The  Puruk  sheep,  if  permitted,  thrusts  its  head  into  the 
cooking-pot,  picks  up  crumbs,  is  eager  to  drink  the  re- 
mains of  a  cup  of  salted  and  buttered  tea,  or  broth,  and 
examine  the  hand  ^  its  master  for  barley,  flour,  or  for 
a  cleanly  picked  bone,  which  it  disdains  not  to  nibble ; 
a  leaf  of  lettuce,  a  peeling  of  turnip,  the  skin  of  the  apri> 
cot,  are  a  luxury:  and  the  industry  is  indefhtigable  with 
which  this  animal  detects  and  appropriates  substances  so 
minute  and  uninviting,  as  would  be  unseen  and  ne- 
glected by  ordinary  sheep:  perhaps  the  dog  of  the  cotta- 
ger is  not  so  completely  domesticated  as  it  is.  I  have 
been  minutely  tedious  upon  their  acquired  habits  of 
feeding,  as  introductory  to  the  conclusion  tliat  there  eX' 
ists  not  a  cottager  in  Britain  who  might  not  keep  three 
of  these  sheep  with  more  ease  than  he  now  keeps  a  cur 
dog ;  nor  a  little  fermer,  who  might  not  maintain  a  flock 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  without  appropriating  half  an  acre 
exclusively  to  their  use:  they  would  derive  support  from 
that  produce  which  now  either  totally  runs  to  waste,  or 
goes  to  the  dunghill.  I  have  procured  some  of  the 
sheep,  and  mean  to  increase  the  stock  to  two  hundred, 
leaving  them  under  the  care  of  a  respectable  lama  for 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  my  journey  will 
have  been  completed.  Should  I  fell,  an  event  by  no 
means  im])08sible,  government  will  receive  them  as  a 
legacy,  without  expense,  under  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
individuals  will  be  sent  to  Britain  ;  and  in  the  sure  ex- 
pectation that  the  progeny  will  be  distributed  to  cotta* 
gers  and  small  farmers  in  poor  and  dry  countries." 

A  mong  the  European  varieties, 

Tke  Many-homed  iff  Iceland  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Russian  polioerate  breed.  They  are  small, 
with  very  irregular  horns,  three,  four  or  five,  in  number, 
never  spiral,  but  variously  bent.  They  have  a  covering 
of  long  coarse  hair,  beneath  which  lies  a  coarse  thick 
wool,  and  next  to  the  skin  a  finer  down.  Their  colour 
is  rusty  brown ;  the  legs  very  small,  and  the  hoofs  nar- 
row, long,  and  irregular,  seem  to  acquire  tliis  form  from 
their  continual  residence  upon  snow,  which  does  not 
wear  them  dov«ii.  Some  of  these  sheep  are  housed  in 
winter,  but  others  are  nearly  wild,  shifting  for  them- 
selves, and  often  buried  under  the  snow  for  many  days. 
Yet  a  good  ewe  yields  from  two  to  six  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  from  which  butter  and  cheese  are  made.  They 
are  not  shorn,  the  fleece  coming  ofi"  at  once,  when  the 
young  wool  is  somewhat  advanced  (about  the  month  of 
May).  There  is,  besides,  in  Iceland,  a  large  white 
breed,  with  similar  horns  as  the  former,  but  probably 
obtained  by  crossing  with  some  continental  race. 

In  Corsica,  the  white  policerate  race,  with  coarse 
straight  wool,  and  small  ears,  seems  derived  from  the 
Barbaiy  breed. 

A  second  race  of  Europe,  with  horns  of  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter, so  as  to  have  been  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct 
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board,  that  goes  upon  wheels.  This  tail  is 
not  covered  underneath  with  wool,  like  the 
upper  part,  but  is  bare  ;  and  the  natives,  who 
consider  it  as  a  very  great  delicacy,  are  very 
careful  in  attending  and  preserving  it  from  in- 
jury. Mr  Buflon  supposes  that  the  fat  which 
falls  into  the  caul  in  our  sheep,  goes  in  these 
to  furnish  the  tail ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
body  is  from  thence  deprived  of  fat  in  pro. 
portion.  With  regard  to  their  fleeces,  in  the 
temperate  climates,  they  are,  as  in  our  own 
breed,  soft  and  woolly  ;  but  in  the  warmer  la- 
titudes, they  are  hairy  :  yet  in  both  they  pre- 
serve the  enormous  size  of  their  tails. 

The  third  observable  variety  is  that  of  the 
sheep  cs.Ued  strepsicheroa.  This  animal  is  a 
native  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and 
only  differs  from  our  sheep,  in  having  straight 
horns,  surrounded  with  a  spiral  furrow. 

The  last  variety  is  that  of  the  Guinea  sheep, 
which  is  generally  found  in  all  the  tropical 
climates,  both  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 
They  are  of  a  large  size,  with  a  rough  hairy 
skin,  short  horns,  and  ears  hanging  down, 
with  a  kind  of  dewlap  \inder  the  chin.  They 
differ  greatly  in  form  from  the  rest,  and  might 
be  considered  as  animals  of  another  kind,  were 
they  not  known  to  breed  with  other  sheep. 
These  of  all  the  domestic  kinds,  seem  to  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  the  state  of  nature.  They 
are  larger,  stronger,  and  swifter,  than  the 
common  race  ;  and,  consequently,  better  fitted 
for  a  precarious  forest  life.  However,  they 
seem  to  rely,  like  the  rest,  on  man  for  sup- 
port ;  being  entirely  of  a  domestic  nature,  and 
subsisting  only  in  the  warmer  climates. 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  this  animal,  which 
have  been  reduced  into  a  state  of  domestic 
servitude.^     These  are  ail  capable  of  produce 

species,  and  named  Strepsicheros  by  the  modems,  {s  the 
Cretan.  The  animals  are  of  handsome  form,  with  long 
horns,  having  a  strong  ridge  in  front;  the  ram  is  distin- 
guished by  having  them  usually  in  the  form  of  a  rom- 
plete  spiral  circle  at  the  base,  and  then  three  additional 
spiral  twists  ascendhig  vertically;  the  ears  are  small, 
drooping;  the  tail  long;  and  the  whole  body  covered 
with  undulating  wool,  of  rather  a  coarse  quality;  the 
face  and  legs  are  often  speckled,  or  even  entirely  black. 
In  the  females  the  horns  are  divergent,  straight,  and 
twisted  into  four  terns  on  their  own  axis.  Their  colour 
is  white,  and  stature  equal  to  the  common  sheep. 

The  fFeUlaehian  breed  is  derived  from  the  Cretan, 
and  resembles  the  old  unimproved  breed  of  England  in 
form,  shape  of  the  ears,  and  voluminous  scrotum,  but 
the  wool,  though  curling,  is  rather  coarse,  lud  straight 
on  the  tliighs  and  tail  ;  the  horns  are  very  long,  marked 
with  a  prominent  ridge,  diverging  almost  at  right  angles 
from  the  head,  and  twisted  in  a  lax  spii-al  form,  into  two 
turns  and  a  half.     The  breed  is  white. 

Sheep  are  bred  to  a  great  extent  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  sheep  farming  now  constitutes  the  chief  employment 
of  the  New  South  Wales  col<  nist.  The  wool  is  excel- 
lent, and  several  million  pounds  of  it  are  annually  ex- 
ported to  Europe. 

'  The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the  principal 


ing  among  each  other;  all  the  peculiarities  of 
their  form  have  been  made  bv  climate  and 
human  cultivation ;  and  none  of  them  seem 
sufficiently  independent  to  live  in  a  state  oi 
savage  nature.  They  are,  therefore,  to  be 
considered  as  a  degenerate  race,  formed  by 
the  hand  of  man,  and  propagated  merely  for 
his  benefit  At  the  same  time,  while  man  thus 
cultivates  the  domestic  kinds,  he  drives  a^ray 
and  destroys  the  savage  race,  which  are  less 
beneficial,  and  more  headstrong.  These,  there, 
fore,  are  to  be  found  in  but  a  very  small  nam. 
ber,  in  the  most  uncultivated  countries,  where 
they  have  been  able  to  subsist  by  their  native 
swiftness  and  strength.  It  is  in  the  more  un- 
cultivated parts  of  Greece,*  Sardinia,  Corsica, 

breeds  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  : — ^Teeswater,  \mi, 
wool,  no  horns — Lincoln,  IcMig  wool,  no  horns — Disfaiev, 
or  New  Leicester,  long  wool,  fine,  no  horns — CotSYrold, 
long  wool,  fine,  no  honis — Romney  Marsh,  l«ng  woo!, 
fine,  no  horns— -Dartmoor,  or  Bampton,  long  wool,  fim>, 
no  horns — Exmoor,  long  wool,  coarse,  homed — BLirk* 
faced  or  Heath,  long  wool,  coarse,  homed— Hercfoit), 
Ryeland,  sliort  wool,  fine,  no  horns— Morf,  Sbrupshirf. 
short  wool,  fine,  horaed^-Dorset,  short  wool,  fine,  homed 
—Wilts,  short  wool,  middling,  homed-— Berks,  loo? 
wool,  no  horns — South  Down,  short  wool,  no  honff— 
Norfolk,  short  wool,  homed — Herdwick,  short  «\oot, 
honied — Cheviot,  short  wool,  no  horns — Dtmfaced,  skart 
wool,  no  horns — Shetland,  fine  cottony  wool,  no  boms- 
Spanish,  short  wool,  si^rfiue,  rams  homed — Spanish 
Cross,  short  wool,  fine. 

Aoeordinir  to  Mr  LnceorJc't  TrMtisa  on  Engliih  Wool,  >4 
ettimates  the  numb<T  of  lon^-wooUed  sheep  in  EnglaiMl  usd 
Walf>a  in  1800  to  be  .  .  .  .4 IJAJ^ 

Ufthort-wooUed  sheep  .  .  .  U»4.2I9 

Total  number  shorn.       .           .      ^   •  19.0P7,$7 

Slanghter  of  short- wooUed  sheep  per  annnm        .  Mil  .74^ 

Carnon  of  ditto                       .           .           .             .  2Il.iK 

Slaughter  of  long- wooUed  sheep            .           •  I.]«a4i3 

Canlon  of  ditto ^'(^'^ 

Slaughter  of  Uunbe             ....  1,«0>9 

Carrfon  of  ditto            .....  'C^uS 

Total  number  of  sheep  and  tomha  16kl4MO 

In  the  General  Report  of  Scotland  (vol.  iii.  App.  p. 
6),  the  number  of  sheep  is  estimated  at  S,S50,000,-  aiul 
allowing  for  the  increase  that  has  taken  place  sinre  181 4, 
we  may  perhaps  estimate  the  total  number  of  sheep  io 
that  part  of  the  empire  at  this  time  at  3,500,000. 

According  to  Mr  Wakefield,  there  is  not  a  single  flock 
of  breeding  sheep  in  the  whole  province  of  Ulster.  And 
tliough  there  be  considenU)le  fiocks  in  Roscommm  and 
other  counties,  it  is  believed  that,  if  the  whole  number 
of  sheep  in  Inland  beestimated  at  2,000,000,  it  wiUbe 
a  good  deal  beyond  the  tmth. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  if  these  estimates  be  right, 
the  total  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
may  be  taken  at  about  32,000,000. 

*  The  Rev.  John  Hartley,  who  has  travelled  as  a  mis- 
sionary in  Greece,  records  in  his  Journal  the  following 
interesting  scriptural  illustration: — "Having  had  my 
attention  directed  last  night  to  the  words,  (John  x.  3.) 
— Th€  theep  hear  kit  voice,  and  he  caltdk  hit  oien 
theep  by  name,  &c.,  I  asked  my  man  if  it  was  usual  in 
Greece  to  give  names  to  sheep.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed  the  shepherd  when  b« 
called  them  by  tlieir  names.  This  morning  1  fatd  hn 
op})ortunIty  of  verifying  the  truth  of  this  remarlu  Pass- 
ing by  a  flock  of  sheep,  I  asked  the  ahepherd  the  same 
question  which  I  put  to  my  servant,  and  he  gave  me  tii0 
same  answer.    I  then  bade  him  to  call  one  of  bis  sbtep. 


tnd  puticularlj  in  the  deMrta  of  TnrtM-y,  that 
tbe  monfflon  ii  to  be  found,  that  be*»  all  th« 
madu  of  being  the  primitiTO  race;  and  that 
baa  been  actoally  known  to  breed  with  tbe 
domestio  aiiimal.' 


Ht  did  w,  ukI  It  liulutif  left  its  putunge  tnd  lu 
tomptniom,  uid  nn  up  to  Ihs  huid  of  tin  Bhapherd, 
■ith  dpif  of  plcuura.  Hid  witti  i  prumpt  obadlaDCfl 
•rUck  I  had  ama  beSon  tibmnei  in  any  othu  tDlmal. 
ll  ililwtnM  of  thg  ihsep  iu  thli  Doimtry,  UMoitFwijFrr 
riUttK^iut  /oliov),  iul  itiJI  Jla  frawi  him ,-  /«■  Uey 
hum  aet  du  tmiet  of  tlu  ttrvngtn.  Thg  ihiphsrd  told 
mcUat  nuny  of  hli  tbaep  Ate  Kill  atLD;  thit  they  hid 
Mtycl  Itamtd  thslr  namii;  but  ihU  by  teaching  they 
sould  all  Icara  tbam.  Tlia  othan  nhich  know  tholr 
umta,  b«  called  raita." 
'  Tlia  liigh  mountaini  of  Bhootui  am  Iraquentad  by 

i>r  vLld  d>e«p  of  Bhotc,  aiid  Ii  raprawotsd  ai  ilmllar  In 
rolou,  and  in  Uie  leiCun  of  tlia  lialr,  lo  Iha  chini,  Ihtt 
b,  a  Hlaty,  bluish  grey,  inclining  to  T»d,  and  concdailug, 
benealh  the  general  luperiicidj,  a  spare  fleece  of  Yary 
SC&  wool,  which  Ilea  cloe  to  thujr  skin.  Thii  colour  la, 
pmUhly,  not  uiilike  tltit  of  the  mutmon,  or  a  liver- 
calnmd  gray ;  but  it  nwy  he  Itiat  tlie  uarrall  ii  of  a 
diAennt  ipecies,  and  rTan  of  a  diiterent  gaoui,  became 
■•  bare  on  au^ouiit  of  the  horoa. 

1\ia  Atialic  jtf^ali.  {Ont  JmmBM.1  Tbl>  ipeelai, 
Awred  and  described  by  Gmelin  and  Fallaa,  li  per- 
lupa  the  pygargm  and  opUtn  of  the  ancienta.  Seieral 
oiila  Aiiatic  iiama*  ham  a  nfKrence  to  the  uhlta  rump. 

Tbe  male  il  not  much  Inf.rlur  In  dae  to  a  itag,  indi- 
Tidnali  hating  b«a  killed  Ihal  weighed  conllderibly 
iluva  t«0  hundred  pounds  Ha  laabout  three  leet  bigb 
UUieihouidgn.aiidnearlynTereetinleDgth.  Thehoraa 
art  iciy  large,  aometlmea  nsufeur  feet  long,  aiid  weigh- 
ing upward!  oT  thirty  pound) ;  their  width  iaao  conilder- 
abla  at  tha  baae,  that  young  foxei  are  nid  lo  aheller 
UKiDKlTea  in  aucli  a«  are  found  carnally  on  the  gnauid ; 
■bey  liie  near  tbe  eyea,  befor*  the  ean,  occupying  tbe 
(mtu  part  of  tJie  badf  of  tha  head,  aod  aearly  touching 
•bonUialgralHad,  bending  at  fint  backwarda  and  dovrn- 
■vdi,  then  to  tha  front,  and  the  point)  finally  outwards 
lod  npwarda ;  thalr  bale  li  triangular,  with  the  broadeit 
■ida  hmaidi  tbe  Ibrehead :  the  lur&cs  is  wrinkled  cnai- 
■tyi  to  bayond  their  middle,  bot  the  extremlly  la  more 
ineoUi.  Some  Tariatloo  of  form  occun  In  the  argalii  of 
CuoBK,  their  honu  being  uflan  only  ■emlcircular, 
ilBxal  round  at  lhabaaa,euremely  heafy  and  atout,  dark 
^>nivn,  with  acarca  any  wrinkles,  not  tapering,  but  end- 
iai  Id  a  itumpy  r<irm.  The  fur  of  tbe  animal  ciuiial) 
ol  riiort  hair,  lulroua-gray  In  winter,  with  a  femiglnou) 
boff-cUoined  itreak  along  the  back,  aud  a  large  dlak  <^ 
■Uliib  buffcai  the  buKocka,  including  the  tall ;  the  In- 
lanial  aide  of  tha  limba  and  the  beUy  an  atill  paler,  and 
tba  chadroQ,  note,  and  throat,  are  white.  In  aummar 
tbi  whole  Cur  b  mora  rufoui,  but  the  buffn^oloured  mark 
■o  tba  buttocki  remain)  unaltered.  The  female  ii 
■nullK,  with  alender  hom>,  nearly  atralght,  and  raiall 
■>u>Ua,  reiembling  thosa  of  a  domestic  goat  ;  tlie 
ftoat  of  the  hair  are  nearly  tha  lame,  but  paler,  and 
■  iUuut  tbe  disk  on  the  butUKki ;  both  have  the  face 
rathfritraight,  the  tail  very  ahori,  the  eye-laihea  whitish, 
Uii  iia  bniealb  the  threat  lai,  and  coiared  with  longer 
lair,  tod  a  dose  wocJ  concealed  by  the  outer  coat. 

Iln  arpli  Inhabits  tbe  highest  mninUtna  of  central 
Ada.  the  Caucasus,  Kamaciiatka.  and  the  elevated  ilap- 
PM  ud  plalna  of  Blberla,  &c  Tha  male)  fight  fiercely 
ID  tha  manner  of  tha  oommon  ram ;  they  breed  twice 
la  Iha  ytar.  In  spring  and  autumn,  and  produce  one  or 
too  laiaba  at  a  birth.     These  are  at  first  oorered  with  a 

fira  br,  and  If  taken  they  are  eaaily  domettlcatadi  but 
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The  moufflon,  m  nnuaum,  though  covered 
with  hair,  bean  a  stronger  simililude  to  the 
ram,  than  to  anj  other  animal:  like  the  ram, 
it  hu  the  eyes  placed  near  the  horoa,  and  its 
can  are  ihorter  than  thooe  of  the  goat;  it  also 

the  adults  remain  alwaya  intractable.  They  are  ftroog 
and  actln,  flying  (rem  tba  least  danger,  always  Id  a  di- 
rection of  tba  meat  Inaccaasible  gniuiid,  but  Ibeir  mo- 
tion 1)  from  )ide  lo  aide,  like  that  of  the  domattlc 
sheep,  and  atopplog  In  their  coune  to  look  at  tha  purauer. 
The  flesh  li  esteemed  very  savoory,  and  tbe  skim,  now 
becoming  more  rare  In  Russia,  fetch  a  good  price  on  the 
spot,  to  be  CODtertad  into  articlea  of  clelhlng.  In  the 
autumn,  wlien  tliay  descend  from  tbe  mountains,  they  are 
very  fat,  but  In  the  spring  they  are  lean,  from  want  of 
chuica  food,  aod  from  licking  salt,  before  they  again 
ascend  to  the  sunny  glens  of  the  high  mountains. 

Tbe  jtmtricait  jtrymli.  (,0.  Pfgargut.)  Thla  ani- 
mal was  known  in  the  time  of  Hemandea,  by  the  name 
of  sheep  of  California  ;  Venegas  and  CiaTlghero,  aliar- 
wardi  noticed  it,  and  the  Canadian  fui  Iraden  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  it  by  the  name  of  Culblane  j  but 
Mr  M'Gillivny  after  bis  travel)  iu  the  Rocky  mountains 
in  18(10,  firat  drew  the  atteatlon  of  toologlsls  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  species,  and  its  spoil)  have  sines  been 
transmitted  to  Philadelphia  aud  London.  In  slie  and 
form.  It  reaemblea  the  fofmer,  being  also  about  three  feel 
high  at  the  thoulder,  and  four  (set  sli  Incbea  in  length, 
but  the  horn)  are  itill  larger  and  more  perfectly  spiral, 
meaiuritig  above  fiAeen  Inctaes  each  at  their  ba»,  atuj 
the  pair  catering  the  side)  of  the  head  from  near  the 
eyea  to  the  occiput,  touching  at  the  top  of  tba  Ibrahead. 
Thi)  structure  lengthens  the  head,  railing  tlie  tbraliead 
high  between  them,  and  depressing  its  articulation  be- 
low the  orbits:  their  triangular  character  Is  almoet  ef- 
bced  by  the  aicblng  of  the  sldea.     In  old  specimen)  tbe 

monly  hrohen  off.  The  face  ai^d  mouth  are  white  i  tlie 
cheeks,  ueck,  back,  and  limb),  dun  rufous-gray ;  tlia 
tall,  about  fite  Inchea  liog,  togetlier  with  the  buttccks 
and  part  of  the  croup,  is  incloMd  in  a  disk  of  whitlih 
buff;  the  eye)  are  pale  bluelsh-grey,  and  thera  Is  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  lax  ikin  or  lunger  half  beneath  the  throat 
Tbe  female!  are  smaller,  aud  tiate  similar  horns  to  thoie 
of  Asia. 

In  their  manner)  they  remmble  the  0.  ^mnm,  living 
In  troop)  of  tliirty  to  forty,  headed  by  an  old  ram,  bound- 
ing vigorously  along  the  ateepest  ridges,  snd  occasionally 
duKending  en  the  plain,  particularly  during  Iha  severest 
winter  days.  If  the  American  species  be  the  same  as 
the  Asiatic,  which  appears  tery  probable.  It  nn  lute 
reached  tha  New  World  only  over  the  Ice  by  Behrlng'a 
Straitsi  and  the  passage  maybe  eonjectured  a)  com- 
pantitely  of  a  racent  dale,  iliicB  the  argall  ha)  not 
spread  eastward  beyond  the  Rocky  MounUlns,  nor  to 
the  aouth,  further  than  California. 

The  Btardtd  ArgaH.  {O.  Tngttaphtu.)  AAica 
is  It!  argall,  and  In  all  likelihood  more  than  one  variety 


•rial)  fee  it  doea  not  ^ipear  that  the  iperlmen 
by  Dr  Calm,  aod   that   diacotered    by  M, 


of  the  rparlai)  fcr  it  doea 
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resembles  the  ram  in  its  horns,  in  all  the  par- 
ticular contours  of  its  form.  The  horns  also 
are  alike;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour;  they 
have  three  sides,  as  in  the  ram,  and  bend 
backwards  in  the  same  manner  behind  the 
ears;  the  muzzle  and  the  inside  of  the  ears 
are  of  a  whitish  colour,  tinctured  with  yellow; 
the  other  parts  of  the  face  are  of  a  brownish 
gray.  The  general  colour  of  the  hair  over  the 
body  is  of  a  brown,  approaching  to  that  of  the 
red  deer.  The  inside  of  the  thighs  and  the 
belly  are  of  a  white,  tinctured  with  yellow. 
The  form,  upon  the  whole,  seems  more  made  for 
agility  and  strength  than  that  of  the  common 

Geoffroy  St  Hilaire  in  the  mountains  of  Egypt,  can 
be  viewed  othenvise  than  as  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies ;  that  figured  by  Mr  Pennant  may  be  altogether  dis- 
tinct. 

The  tragelaphus,  described  by  Caius  about  1561, 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Mauritania,  (Morocco?) 
was  larger  than  a  fallow-deer,  or  nearly  equal  to  a  stag, 
being  three  feet  six  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and  four  feet 
six  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  tail.  The  head, 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  vertex,  one  foot  three  inches ; 
the  horns  one  foot  one  inch  and  a  half  in  circumference 
at  base,  one  inch  asunder  on  the  head,  bending  back  and 
downwards,  angular,  black,  two  feet  one  inch  long,  and 
wrinkled;  the  ears  small ;  a  beard  formed  by  hairs  on 
the  cheeks,  and  under-jaw  dividing  into  two  lobes ;  the 
neck  thick,  of  no  great  length,  and  beneath  it  a  quanti- 
ty of  long  hairs  hanging  from  the  throat  to  the  knees  ; 
a  setaceous  mane  stood  up  along  the  neck,  and  In  parti- 
cular about  the  withers,  where  It  was  tufted,  long,  and 
erect,  and  of  the  same  colour,  or  somewhat  darker  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  which  resembles  the  winter 
dress  of  a  stag,  or  blackish-rufous ;  the  knees,  protected 
by  long  and  dense  hairs  which  seem  intended  to  protect 
them  in  bounding,  were  bent  backwards,  but  without  a 
callosity;  the  legs  were  slender,  and  the  external  hoofs 
of  the  fore-feet  longer  than  the  internal ;  the  incisors 
were  only  tir  in  number ;  the  nostrils  black,  divided  by 
a  perpendicular  line  of  the  same  colour.  It  was  gentle, 
petulant,  and  lascivious,  fond  of  ascending  high  places 
and  roofs  of  houses;  it  could  run  swiftly  and  bound 
prodigiously.  According  to  Caius,  the  females  are 
larger  tlian  the  males,  but  are  not  provided  with  a  simi- 
lar luxuriant  mane,  but  on  this  head  he  does  not  seem 
to  speak  from  personal  observation. 

The  Mtumon,  {0.  Mutmon,)  The  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  this  animal:  Pliny  notices  the  musmou, 
musimon  and  ophion.  In  Candia  it  is  still  said  to  be 
found.  The  mountaineers  rf  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are 
well  acquainted  with  it,  by  the  name  of  Mufro,  and  in 
former  ages  it  abounded  in  Spain,  and,  probably,  in  all 
the  high  primitive  chains  of  mountains  in  temperate 
Europe.  If  one  species  of  ovls  can  make  a  direct  claim 
to  the  progenitorship  of  the  domestic  breeds  more  than 
another,  it  would  be  the  musmon,  and  the  last  described 
variety  of  Africa,  which  by  the  stnicture  of  Its  horns  is 
more  allied  to  musmon  than  to  ammon ;  both  having 
proved  that  the  Intermixture  with  domestic  sheep  is 
readily  accomplished,  and  the  intermediate  breed  proli- 
fic. It  is  probable  that  African  sheep  first  peopled  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  Asia- 
tic, which  may  have  spread  themselves  over  Greece, 
Sicily,  and  the  east  of  Italy;  but  a  later  period  may  be 
assigned  to  those  which  came  round  the  Black  Sea  into 
the  valley  of  the  Danube:  the  northern  nations  of 
wooded  Europe  could  not  maintain  them  till  a  period 
comparatively  recent. 

The  Corsicau  musmon,  like  the  African  animal,  has 


sheep;  and  the  moufflon  is  actually  found  to  live 
in  a  savage  state,  and  maintain  itself,  either 
by  force  or  swiftness,  against  all  the  animals 
that  live  by  rapine.  Sucn  is  its  extreme  speed, 
that  many  have  been  inclined  rather  to  rank 
it  amonff  the  deer  kind,  than  the  sheep.  Ba. 
in  this  they  are  deceived,  as  the  musmon  bas 
a  mark  that  entirely  distinguishes  it  from  that 
species,  being  known  never  to  shed  its  homi 
in  some  these  are  seen  to  grow  to  a  surpris. 
ing  size;  many  of  them  measuring,  in  their 
convolutions,  above  two  ells  long.  They  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  as  was  said;  but  the  older 
the  animal  grows,  the  darker  the  horns  be- 

the  horns  shorter  than  the  other  argalls,  ustially  not  ex- 
ceeding one  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  bead,  cnrted 
backwards,  and  the  points  turned  inwards.-  In  general 
the  colour  of  the  fur  is  a  brownish  or  liver  coloured  gray, 
with  more  or  le^s  white  upon  the  face  and  legs;  there  is 
also  a  tuft  of  long  hair  beneath  the  throat,  anid  a  daricer 
streak  along  the  back  and  on  the  llanlLS.  But  tbej 
sometimes  vary  in  colour,  being  marked  with  large  black 
spaces,  particularly  about  the  neck,  resembling,  in  this 
particular,  the  domestic  breeds  both  in  Africa  and  India, 
which  appear  to  be  nearest  the  original  stock.  The 
females  are  in  general  without  horns,  and  of  all  the  wiid 
species  of  the  sheep,  they  have  the  chaflroo  most  arched, 
and  are  said  to  be  the  least  intelligent  and  hardy.  Of 
the  facility  of  breeding  this  species  with  oar  domestic 
sheep,  proof  was  obtained  from  the  specimen  brought  t« 
England  by  the  celebrated  Pascal  Paoli,  which  was  the 
parent  of  a  mixed  progeny  here ;  hence^  there  is  some 
ground  to  suspect  that  the  musmon  and  ophion  of  tb& 
ancients  were  not  synonymonB  names  for  the  same  ani* 
mal,  and  that  the  wild  sheep  of  Spain  and  the  Carpa- 
thian  mountains  are  not  the  mufro  of  Corsica.  The 
Spanish  wild  sheep  mixed  however  with  the  domestir, 
and  the  intermediate  breed,  according  to  Pliny,  were 
named  umbri. 

The  musmons  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  never  quit  the 
highest  ridges:  where,  however,  the  temperature  allovrs 
no  permanent  snows.  They  live  in  small  herds,  headed 
by  an  old  male,  uniting  occasionally  into  flocks  of  oetr 
one  hundred;  but  they  separate  again  in  December  and 
January,  when  the  rutting  season  commences,  and  the 
usual  battles  have  decided  how  many  females  each  male 
can  retain.  The  females  yean  two  iambs  in  April  and 
May,  which  run  about  the  moment  they  are  dropped, 
and  are  cherished  and  defended  with  great  c(Histancy  by 
their  dams:  they  are  not  adult  till  the  third  year,  but 
the  power  of  procreation  is  the  same  as  in  the  domestic 
races,  and  can  commence  at  eighteen  months.  In  Cor- 
sica the  male  is  denominated  mufro,  and  the  female 
mufra,  from  which  BufTon  has  formed  the  word  mooA 
flon.  Their  skins  are  used  for  various  purposes,  and  in 
that  island  and  Sai-dinia,  the  mountaineers  still  convert 
them  into  vests,  and  a  kind  of  cloaks,  which  may  be  the 
present  representatives  of  Uie  Mastruea  Sardomnh 
noticed  in  the  commentaries  on  Cicero,  as  made  from 
the  skin  of  the  mufro;  this  dress  was  worn  in  particular 
by  the  inland  robbers,  the  Mastruei  LatrwutUu 

It  appears  that  in  ancient  times  a  wild  species  of 
sheep  inhabited  Great  Britain.  Boetius  mentions  a 
wild  breed  in  St  Kilda,  Urger  than  the  biggest  goat,  with 
tails  hanging  to  the  ground,  and  horns  longer  and  as 
bulky  as  those  of  an  ox.  Mr  Pennant  observes  upon 
this  subject,  that  such  an  animal  is  figured  on  a  bas  re- 
lief taken  out  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus  near  Glasgow.— 
Supplemeni  to  the  Engliih  TranslaHon  of  Cwier*s  Jui" 
mal  Kingdom,  By  Major  Charlet  Uawtiltom  Smith, 
F.ft.S,  and  L.S.  Ac. 
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come:  with  these  they  often  maintain  very 
furious  battles  between  each  other;  and  some- 
times  they  are  found  broken  off  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  that  the  small  animals  of  the  forest  creep 
into  the  cavity  for  shelter.'  When  the  rous- 
mon  is  seen  standing  on  the  plain,  his  fore- 
legs are  always  straight,  while  his  hinder  legs 
seem  bent  under  him;  but  in  cases  of  more 
active  necessity,  this  seeming  deformity  is  re- 
moved, and  he  moves  with  gpreat  swiftness 
and  agility.  The  female  very  much  resem- 
bles the  male  of  this  species,  but  that  she  is  less, 
and  her  horns  also  are  never  seen  to  grow  to 
that  prodigious  size  they  are  of  in  the  wild 
ram.  Such  is  the  sheep  in  its  savage  state; 
a  bold,  noble,  and  even  beautiful  animal:  but 
it  is  not  the  most  beautiful  creatures  that  are 
always  found  most  useful  to  man.  Human 
industry  lias  therefore  destroyed  its  grace,  to 
improve  its  utility. 


THE  GOAT,« 

AND  ITS  NUMEROUS  VABIETIES. 

Therb  are  some  domestic  animals  that  seem 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  more  useful  sorts;  and 
that,  by  ceasing  to  be  the  first,  are  consider- 
ed as  nothing.     We  have  seen  the  services  of 

^  Gmelin,  as  quoted  by  BufTon. 

*  The  gotU  is  a  native  of  maiiy  mounUlnoos  parts  of 
Europe,  Africa,  Persia,  and  India:  he  is  domesticated 
throughout  Europe,  feeds  on  branches  of  shrubs,  ou  li- 
chens, hemloclc,  &e.;  is  seldom  destitute  of  horns,  of 
sctive  habits  like  the  deer,  treacherous,  petulant,  roam- 
ing, and  lascivious;  gravid  four  months  and  a  half, 
brings  from  one  to  two  at  a  birth,  and  lives  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  female  will  allow  itself  to  be  sucked  by  the 
young  of  various  other  animals;  and  a  foal  which  has 
Iwt  its  mother  has  been  seen  thus  nourished  by  a  goat, 
^ich,  in  order  to  facilitate  tlie  process,  was  placed  on 
a  barrel.  The  attachment  between  the  nurse  and  foal 
appeared  strong  and  natural.  In  its  internal  structure,  it 
extremeljr  resembles  sheep,  but  is  far  superior  to  them 
in  alertness,  sentiment,  and  intelligence.  The  goat 
approaches  man  without  difficulty,  is  won  by  kindness, 
and  capable  of  attachment.  The  extremely  unpleasant 
9do\iT  attending  these  animals  is  supposed  to  be  benefi- 
cial, and  horses  appear  lo  much  refreshed  by  it,  that  a 
goat  is,  on  this  account,  often  kept  in  the  stables  of  the 
great. 

The  jingora  goai^  a  native  of  Turkey,  is  chiefly  val- 
ued for  its  exquisitely  fine  hair  down,  which  grows  under 
its  coarse  hair,  and  of  which  the  Cashmere  shawls  are 
inanulactured.  The  down  is  obtained  by  gently  comb- 
ing them.  A  considerable  numbei:  of  this  breed  were 
implied  into  France  from  Persia,  in  1819,  and  station- 
ed at  St  Omers,  with  a  view  to  their  increase,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  shawl  manu&cture.  The  kids  of 
this  ilock  are  said  to  be  abundantly  covered  with  down 
>od  hair,  and  superior  in  strength  and  appearance  to  in- 
<iigenoi]s  French  kids  of  the  same  age.  It  is  a  common 
opiuiot),  that  the  down  of  this  goat  degenerates  when 
the  animals  are  removed  from  the  pasturage  of  Angora; 
but  this  is  likely  in  part  to  arise  from  the  neglect  of 


the  ass  slighted,  because  inferior  to  those  of 
the  horse ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  those  of 
the  goat  are  held  cheap,  because  the  sheep  so 
far  exceeds  it     Were  the  horse  or  the  sheep 

cleaning  and  washing  them,  which  at  Angora  is  so  assi« 
duously  attended  to.  By  a  late  Report  of  M.  Temeaux 
to  the  Paris  Agricultural  Society,  the  French  Angoras 
have  increased  in  number,  and  prosper  equally  with  the 
native  variety. 

The  Syrian  goai  is  remarkable  for  its  pendulous  ears. 
an4  is  common  throughout  the  East,  in  £gypt»  and  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  It  has  likewise  been  introduced 
into  Sicily,  but  can  only  be  kept  in  hi-alth  in  very  warm 
situations. 

7%e  Ckamoit  goat,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  and  is  described  under  that  head. 

TKe  goata  of  Wak*  are  generally  white,  and  are  both 
stronger  and  larger  than  those  of  other  hilly  countries. 
Their  flesh  is  much  used  by  the  inhabitants,  and  often 
dried  and  salted,  and  substituted  for  bacon.  The  skins 
of  the  kids  are  much  valued  for  gloves,  and  were  form- 
erly employed  in  furniture,  when  painted  with  rich  co- 
lours, of  which  they  are  particularly  capable,  and  em- 
bellished with  ornamental  flowers,  and  works  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  goat  may  be  of  some  advantage  in  rocky 
barren  countries,  where  nothing  else  can  get  a  support 
for  life.  They  will  climb  the  steepest  rodks,  and  there 
browse  upon  briers,  heath,  and  shrubs  of  various  kinds, 
which  other  creatures  will  not  taste  of.  They  will  feed 
on  gi'ass  in  pastures ;  but,  as  they  love  browsing  on  trees 
much  better,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  them 
from  valuable  plantations.    (Sea  Plate  XIV.  fig.  14.) 

The  produce  of  the  goat,  from  which  advantage  is 
chiefly  obtained,  is  the  milk,  which  it  yields  in  large 
quantities,  and  which  is  accounted  the  best  milk  of  all 
animals.  They  mix  this  and  cows'  milk  together  in 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  very  valuable  cheese 
is  made  from  it.  Besides  this,  the  kids  or  young  goats 
are  very  fine  food,  and  the  best  kinds  bring  forth  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  that  twice  a  year.  Goat's  hair  is 
also  valuable ;  it  may  be  sheared  as  the  wool  from  sheep, 
and  is  excellent  for  making  ropes  that  are  to  be  used  in 
the  water,  as  they  will  last  a  great  while  longer  than 
those  made  in  the  common  way.  A  sort  of  stufl"  is  also 
made  of  it  in  some  places.  The  suet  of  the  goat  is  also 
in  great  esteem,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Caernar- 
vonshire kill  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  their  fat,  which 
makes  candles  of  a  superior  quality  to  the  common.  Of 
their  horns  excellent  handles  are  made  for  tucks  and 
penknives.  The  skin  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
glove  manufiactory,  especially  that  of  the  kid,  as  it  takes 
a  dye  better  than  any  other  skm.  The  old  skin  is  also 
of  great  use,  being  preferred  to  that  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
flesh  afibrds  a  cheap  and  plentiful  provision  in  the  win- 
ter months,  particularly  when  the  kids  are  brought  to 
market.  The  haunches  of  the  goat  are  frequently  salted 
and  dried,  and  supply  all  the  uses  of  bacon :  this  by  the 
Welsh  is  called  cock  yr  wden,  or  hung  venison. 

The  kind  of  goats  for  keeping  to  advantage  should  be 
chosen  in  this  manner: — The  male  should  have  a  large 
body,  his  hair  should  l)e  long,  and  his  legs  straight  and 
stifl';  the  neck  should  be  plain  and  short,  the  head  small 
and  slender,  the  horns  large,  tlie  eyes  prominent,  and 
Uie  beard  long.  The  female  should  have  a  large  udder, 
with  large  teats,  and  no  horns,  or  very  small  ones.  Goats 
should  be  kept  in  flocks,  that  they  may  not  straggle;  and 
they  should  have  good  shelter  both  in  summer  and  in 
winter,  the  heat  and  cold  being  botli  prejudicial  to  them, 
and  coupled  in  December.  They  should  have  no  litter 
in  winter,  but  only  a  paved  floor  kept  clean.  The  kids 
are  to  be  brought  up  for  the  table  in  the  same  manner 
as  our  lambs  are. 

The  Cashmere  thaul  goat  has  been  successfully  Intro- 
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removed  froin  nature,  llie  inferior  kinds  would 
(hen  be  invaluable  i  a.nd  the  same  art«  voiild 
probably  be  bestowed  in  perfecliiig  tbeir  kinds, 
that  the  higher  order  uf  animals  have  experi- 
enced. But  in  their  present  neglected  state, 
they  vary  hut  little  from  the  wild  animals  of 
the  same  kind  :  man  has  left  them  in  their 
primitive  habits  and  forms  ;  and  the  less  they 
owe  to  his  assiduity,  the  more  they  receive 
from  nature.' 

The  goat  seems,  in  every  respect,  more  fit- 
ted for  a  life  of  savage  liberty  than  the  sheep. 
It  b  naturally  more  lively,  and  more  posses- 
sed with  animal  instbct  It  easily  attaches 
itself  to  man,  and  seems  sensible  of  his  cares- 
ses. It  is  also  stronger  luid  swifter,  more 
courageous  aiid  more  playful,  lively,  caprid. 
ous,  and  vagrant :  il  is  not  easily  confined  to 
its  flock,  but  chooses  its  own  pastures,  and 
lores  to  stray  remote  from  the  rest.  It  chiefly 
delights  in  climbing  precipice?,  in  going  to 
the  very  edge  of  danger  ;  it  ia  often  seen  sus- 
pended upon  an  eminence  hanging  over  the 
sea,  upon  a  very  little  base,  and  even  sleeps 
there  in  security.  Nature  has  in  some  mea- 
sure fitted  it  for  traversing  these  declivities 
with  ease  ;  the  hoof  ia  hollow  underneath, 
with  sharp  edges,  so  that  it  walks  as  securely 
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a  Rnglana,  by  C.  T.  Tower,  Eiq.  of  Wesld 
SI.     Thi>  *»fi«ty  of  the  common  |[«t,  or  pm- 


iBbly  tt  may  tw  i  (tistiart  ip«[i 
on  Iha  rouf  of  >  colli^,  or  in  j 


,  h  1  fins-lonkliig 


lUl  ii 


■hswi.  We  tiislt  llicnfore  give  sll  iba  (nrormitlOD  vc 
ran  on  the  aubject  from  Mr  Toner's  ircounl,  u  pub- 
Utbed  In  the  ilvt.  volume  of  Ihs  Tminctloni  of  llie  So- 
ctety  of  Arts.  Tlie  Cubmere  goat  ma  broughl  fnnii 
Perala,lo  Piinee  during  the  time  of  Nipoleon,  iiid  un- 
der hii  pUnmmgF,  hf  the  celebnied  M.  Temeiiii,  In 
li<e3.     Mr  To<'er,  bsppening  it  ibsl  time  to  be    In 


Puii, 


freded  h 


m  ufeiy  to 


1    We«ld 


nveymg  1 
e  [n  Eiioi.  1'he  101!  of  th< 
HtU,  nbera  Ihtj  hive  been  kept  ever  linre,  li  mnlit. 
end  the  iltiatian  la  much  exposed.  The  uilintia  h&re, 
nevpriJieleia,  continued  In  Iwiltb  uid  muitlpliud  rapidly; 
•o  tint  hia  pment  flork  conii^ti  of  Ivrenty-ieven,  Inclu- 
ding ttie  four  origins!  onet.  Of  tliece  jailers  polled  fe- 
male, which  nes  old  when  purchsied  by  him,  hu  every 
year  pmduced  st  leul  one  kid,  uid  baa  twice  had  (wtnt. 
Tlioae  Indltldosli  of  which  Ibe  homa  cr«a  are  in  Pertii 
ealeemed  the  belt ;  and  one  of  Mr  Tower'a  lui  yeir'i 

la  peculiarity.     They  ihow  no  impatience  of 

—  Tcry  henllhy,  requiring  only  the  occallonal 
'  Buffgu. 


cold,  end  ai 


on  the  ridge  of  a  boose,  as  on  the  level  greund- 
It  ia  a  hardy  animal,  and  very  easily  £Q^ 
tained  ;  for  which  reason  it  is  chiefly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  poor,  who  have  no  pastures  wiili 
which  to  supply  it  Haj^ly,  however,  il 
seems  better  pleased  with  the  neglected  iviid, 
than  the  cultivated  fields  of  art ;  it  cboosM 
the  heathy  mountain,  or  the  shrubby  rock  ;  its 
favourite  food  is  the  tops  of  boughs,  or  ilie 
tender  bark  of  young  trees ;  it  seems  leu 
afraid  of  immoderate  heat,  and  bears  the  vrinn 
climates  better  than  the  sheep  ;  it  sleep)  ei- 
posed  to  the  sun,  and  seems  to  enjoy  its  wstid 
est  fervouTB,  neither  is  it  lerrihed  at  the  atonn, 
or  incommoded  by  the  rain  ;  immoderate  rolil 
alone  seems  to  affect  it.  and  is  said  to  prodace 
a  vertigo,  with  which  this  animal  iasoiDelimea 
incommoded.  The  inconstancy  of  its  niturc 
ia  perceivable  in  the  irregularity  of  its  gait; 
it  goes  forward,  stops,  runs,  approaches,  flies, 
merely  from  caprice,  and  with  no  other  seem. 
ing  reason  tiian  the  extreme  vivacity  of  iti 

There  are  proofs  of  this  animal's  being  na. 
turally  the  friend  of  man;  and  that  the  goal 
seldom  resumes  its  primeval  wildness,  when 
once  reduced  into  a  state  of  servitude.'  In 
the  year  161)6,  an  English  vessel,  happening 


ibelttr  of  1  shed,  in  veiy  nugh  westber.  In  ifiriiijl, 
summer,  snd  autumn,  tbejt  gna  like  abecp ;  tnd  dvin; 
winter  bsve  been  fed  wtih  hsy,  and  refute  TtgeUbli> 
from  the  guilen  ;  but  Iheir  fivouille  food  la  gone,  ■bicii 
they  devour  e»g.Tly,  withnul  being  ennojtd  by  iu 
prickles.  They  damage  young  plenttliona,  but  nu 
more  Ihsn  other  goata  or  deer  will  do.  Tbey  bnd  vci; 
early;  three  of  Mr  Tower's  goata  thia  yew  pmdueed  LiJ) 
before  they  were  themHlvei  i  twelvemonth  old.  A  {>■ 
produce  brown  wool;  but  that  of  far  the  gruteT  pnfor 
lion  of  the  gosU  ia  white,  and  this  latter  is  more  iitu 
able  than  the  other.  The  cut  ia  a  miilure  i-f  liai; 
coarse  hair,  uid  of  short  Ane  wool;  this  latter  beglo)  It 
be  looao  early  in  April;  and  Is  collecled  easily  an)  (i- 
pedltiously  by  cnmblng  the  animals  two  or  three  llaii, 
with  njchacDmbMisDBedfDrhonej' manes.  AgoodiltiJ 
of  the  long  hair  comes  off  at  the  tame  tlmr,butt)itnufi- 
uFicturer  has  found  no  dlAlculty  In  sepstellng  il.  1  lip 
produce  of  a  male  Lb  about  foiir  ounres,  sbd  uf  a  femtl' 
about  two  Duncea.  Two  pounds  of  wool  u  il  comei  uit 
the  goat's  back  may  bo  edlmated  lo  make  one  sba>l, 
Rfty  four  inches  squire.  Il  will  tbeivfoie  require  Un 
goals,  mtle  Bud  female,  lo  liirnith  materials  [or  o"' 
iha>vl.  Mr  Tewcr  has  this  year  had  thive  shawli  m%-'-' 
of  his  wool,  one  of  which  was  eiamfned  by  Ibe  rnniril- 
tee  of  manufacluren.  The  yarn  was  ipun  by  Mes^n. 
Pease,  of  Darlingtoa,  and  was  woven  by  Menu.  MiMct 
and  Sons,  of  Paisley.  Mr  Tower'a  ahaw|  was  cenpemJ 
with  one  made  In  Scotland,  of  French  shsHl-gnt  winl, 
to  which  it  was  evidently  fcr  superior.  Il  w»i  also  rtm- 
pared  with  a  ahawl  of  M,  Temi^aui'*  own  mike;  siJ 
was  considered  by  very  compeieiit  judgei  lo  be  supn'or 

'  "  Upon  our  road,"  (fnjm  Jenisalem  lo  Brlhlehrm.^ 
tay>  Dr  Clarke.  In  hia  Travels,  '■  we  mel  an  Anfi 
with  a  goat,  which  be  led  about  the  country  lor  eiLi!<- 
tlon,  ill  order  lo  Kitn  a  livelihood  for  itself  and  owntr. 
He  had  uughi  ilili  animal,  while  be  Kcompanicd  iu 
movtments  nilh  s  smg,  lo  mount  upon  Utile  cylindri- 
ctl  blocka  of  w<ui,  placed  lucceiaiveiy  one  aJioti  Itr 
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to  touch  at  the  island  of  Bonivista,  two  ne- 
groes came  and  offered  the  mi  lots  as  many 
goats  as  they  chose  to  take  away.  Upon  the 
captain's  expressing  his  astonishment  at  this 
offer,  the  negroes  assured  him  that  there  were 
but  twelve  persons  on  the  island,  and  that  the 
goats  were  multiplied  in  such  a  manner  as 
even  to  become  a  nuisance  :  they  added,  that 
instead  of  giving  any  trouble  to  catch  them, 
they  followed  the  few  inhabitants  that  were 
ielt  with  a  sort  of  obstinacv,  and  rather  be- 
came  importunate  with  their  tameness. 

The  goat  produces  but  two  at  a  time,  and 
three  at  the  most.  But  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates,  although  the  animal  degenerates,  and 
grows  less,  yet  it  becomes  more  fruitful,  being 
generally  found  to  bring  forth  three,  four,  and 
tire,  at  a  single  delivery.  The  buck  is  capa- 
ble  of  propagating  at  the  age  of  one  year,  and 
the  female  at  fteven  months ;  however,  the 
fruits  of  this  premature  generation  are  weak 
and  defective  ;  and  their  best  breeding-time 
is  generally  delayed  till  the  age  of  two  years 
or  eighteen  months  at  least  ()ne  buck  is  suf- 
ticient  lor  a  hundred  and  fifty  goats  ;  his  ap- 
petites are  excessive  ;  but  this  ardour  brings 
on  a  speedy  decay,  so  that  he  is  enervated  at 
tour  years  at  most,  and  even  becomes  old  be- 
fore  he  reaches  his  seventh  year.  The  goat, 
like  the  sheep,  continues  five  months  with 
joung ;  and  in  some  places  bears  twice  a  year. 

The  milk  of  the  goat  is  sweet,  nourishing, 
and  medicinal  ;^  not  so  apt  to  curdle  upon  the 

other,  and  in  shape  resembling  the  dice-boxes  belonging 
to  a  back-gammou  table.  In  this  manner  the  goat  stood, 
first  upon  the  top  of  one  cylinder,  then  upon  the  top  of 
two,  tnd  afterwards  of  three,  four,  Ave,  and  six,  until  it 
reiuined  balanced  upon  the  top  of  them  all,  elerated  se- 
^tnl  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with  its  /our  feet  col- 
lected upon  a  single  point  without  throwing  down  the 
di<ijointed  fabric  upon  ithich  it  stood.  The  practice  is 
ve7  ancient.  It  is  also  noticed  by  Sandys.  Nothing 
on  show  more  strildngly  the  tenacious  fuoting  possessed 
i>7  this  quadruped  upon  the  jutty  points  and  crags  of 
rocks;  aud  the  circumstance  of  its  ability  to  remain 
Uius  poised  may  render  its  appearance  less  surprising,  as 
it  16  wmetimes  seen  in  the  Alps,  and  in  all  mountain- 
ous countries,  with  hardly  any  place  for  its  feet,  upon 
^  sid«s  and  by  th«  brink  of  moat  tremendous  precipi- 
ces. The  diameter  of  the  upper  cylinder,  on  which  its 
i««t  ultimately  remained  until  the  Arab  had  ended  his 
•Jilly,  was  only  two  inches,  and  the  lengtli  of  each  cy- 
linder was  six  inches." 

*  I  believe  the  best  method  of  rearing  children,  when 
U»e!r  mothers  cannot  nurse  them,  is  by  allowing  them  to 
»>ck  a  domesticated  animal.  I  know  a  Hue  healthy 
ywiig  Udy,  now  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  was 
ihui  reared.  A  goat  is  the  best  animal  for  this  purpose, 
wMig  easily  domesticated,  very  docile,  and  disposed  to 
w  allachment  for  iU  foster  ohild  :  the  animal  Ues  down, 
WM  the  child  soon  knows  it  well,  and  when  able,  makes 
8«*t  eflbrts  to  creep  away  to  it  and  suck.  Abroad  the 
r»tis  much  used  for  this  purpose;  the  inhabitants  of 
*» V'"**^  take  in  children  to  nurse ;  the  goats,  when 
called,  trot  away  to  the  house;  and  each  one  goes  to  its 
Child,  who  sucks  with  tagemess  and  the  children  tlirive 
"nwwgly  —Gooch'i  fxfcturet. 


stomach  as  that  of  the  cow ;  and,  thcieforc, 
preferable  to  those  whose  digestion  is  but 
weak.  The  peculiarity  of  this  animal's  food 
gives  the  milk  a  flavour  diflerent  from  that 
either  of  the  cow  or  the  sheep  ;  for  as  it  geue« 
rally  feeds  upon  shrubby  pastures ,  and  heathy 
mountains,  there  is  an  agreeable  mildness  in 
the  taste,  very  pleasing  to  such  as  are  fond  of 
that  aliment.  In  several  parts  of  Ireland  and 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  goat  makes  the 
chief  possession  of  the  inhabitants.  On  those 
mountains,  where  no  other  useful  animal  could 
find  subsistence,  the  goat  continues  to  glean 
a  sufBcient  living,  and  supplies  the  hardy  na- 
tives with  what  they  consider  as  varied  lux- 
ury. They  lie  upon  beds  made  of  their  skins, 
which  are  soft,  clean,  and  wholesome  ;  they 
live-upon  their  milk  with  oat-bread  ;  they  coii. 
vert  a  part  of  it  into  butter,  and  some  into 
cheese :  the  flesh,  indeed,  they  seldom  taate 
of,  as  it  is  a  delicacy,  which  they  find  too  ex- 
pensive ;  however,  the  kid  is  considered,  even 
by  the  city  epicure,  as  a  great  rarity ;  and 
the  flesh  of  the  goat,  when  properly  prepared, 
is  ranked  by  some  as  no  way  inferior  to  veni- 
son.  In  this  manner,  even  in  the  wildest  so- 
litudes, the  poor  find  comforts  of  which  tlie 
rich  do  not  tnink  it  worth  their  while  to  dis- 
possess them  :  in  these  mowitainous  retreats, 
where  the  landscape  presents  only  a  scene  of 
rocks,  heaths,  and  shrubs,  that  speak  the 
wretchedness  of  the  soil,  these  simple  people 
have  their  feasts  and  their  pleasures;  their 
faithful  flock  of  goats  attends  them  to  these 
awful  solitudes,  and  furnishes  them  with  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  while  their  remote  si- 
tuation happily  keeps  them  ignorant  of  greater 
luxury. 

As  these  animals  are  <ipc  to  stray  from  the 
flock,  no  man  can  attend  above  fifty  of  them 
at  a  time.  They  are  fattened  in  the  same 
manner  as  sheep  ;  but  taking  every  precau- 
tion, their  flesh  is  never  so  good,  or  so  sweet 
in  our  climate,  as  that  of  mutton.  It  is  other- 
wise  between  the  tropics.  The  mutton  there 
becomes  flabby  and  lean,  while  the  flesh  of 
the  goat  rather  seems  to  improve ;  and  in 
some  places  the  latter  is  cultivated  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  former.  We,  therefore,  find  thin 
animal  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  as 
it  seems  fitted  for  the  necessities  of  man  in 
both  extremes.  Towards  the  north,  where 
the  pasture  is  coarse  and  barren,  the  goat  is 
fitted  to  find  a  scanty  subsistence ;  between 
the  tropics,  where  the  heat  is  excessive,  the 
goat  is  fitted  to  bear  the  climate,  and  its  flesh 
is  found  to  improve. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  varieties  we 
find  in  the  goat  is  in  that  of  Natolia.  The  Na. 
toliangoat,or,as  Mr  Bufibn  calls  it,  the  goat  of 
Angora^  has  the  ears  longer  than  ours  and  broad- 
er in  proportion.    The  male  has  horns  of  about 
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the  same  length  with  the  goat  of  Europe,  but 
black,  and  turned  very  dififercntly,  going  out 
horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and 
twisted  round  in  the  manner  of  a  cork-screw. 
The  horns  of  the  female  are  shorter,  and  en- 
circle the  ear,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  ram. 
They  are  of  a  dazzling  white  colour,  and  in  all 
the  hair  is  very  long,  thick,  fine,  and  glossy  ; 
which  indeed  is  the  case  with .  almost  all  the 
animals  of  Syria.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  these  animals  about  Angora,  where  the  in- 
habitants drive  a  trade  with  their  hair,  which 
is  sold  either  raw,  or  manufactured,  into  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  stuffs  which  are  made  from  the 
hair  of  almost  all  the  animals  of  that  country. 
These  are  well  known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  camlet, 

A  second  variety  is  the  Assyrian  goat,  of 
Gesner,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  ours, 
with  ears  almost  hanging  down  to  the  ground, 
and  broad  in  proportion.^  The  horns,  on  the 
contrarv,  are  not  above  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  black,  and  bending  a  little  backwards. 
The  hair  is  of  a  fox  colour,  and  under  the 
throat  there  are  two  excrescences,  much  like 
the  gills  of  a  cock.  These  animals  are  chiefly 
kept  round  Aleppo  for  the  sake  of  their  milk. 
They  are  driven  through  the  streets,  and  their 
milk  is  sold  to  the  inhabitants  as  they  pass 
along. 

In  the  third  variety  may  be  reckoned  the 
little  goat  of  Africa,  which  is  of  the  size  of  a 
kid,  but  the  hair  is  as  long  as  that  of  the  or- 
dinary breed.  The  horns,  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  a  man's  finger,  are  thick, 
and  bend  downwards  so  close  to  the  head  that 
they  almost  enter  the  skin. 

There  is  an  animal  of  this  kind  at  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  called  the  blue  goat,  which 
may  be  ranked  as  the  fourth  variety.  It  is  in 
shape  like  the  domestic,  but  much  larger,  be- 
ing  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  stag.  Its  hair  is 
very  short,  and  of  a  delightful  blue  ;  but  it 
loses  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty  when  the  ani- 
mal is  dead.  It  has  a  very  long  beard  ;  but 
the  horns  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  as  in 
other  goats,  being  turned  spirally,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  cork-screw.  It  has  very  long  legs, 
but  well  proportioned,  and  the  nesh  is  very 
well  tasted,  but  lean.  For  this  reason,  in  that 
plentiful  country  it  is  chiefly  killed  upon  ac- 
count of  its  skin.  It  is  a  very  shy  animal, 
and  seldom  comes  near  the  Dutch  settlements  ; 
.but  they  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
more  uncultivated  parts  of  the  country.  Be- 
sides these,  they  are  found  in  this  extensive 

1  M.  Sonini  assures  uf,  that  though  the  ears  of  this 
variety  are  much  longer  than  those  of  the  common  goat, 
they  never  reach  so  low  as  the  ground,  nor,  as  has  been 
reported,  are  they  ever  cropped. 


region  of  various  colours,  and  many  of  them 
are  spotted  beautifully,  witli  red,  white,  and 
brown.' 

In  fine,  the  Juda  goat  resembles  oars  in 
most  parts  except  in  size,  it  being  much  smaL 
ler.  Thb  animal  is  common  in  Guinea,  An- 
gola,  and  all  along  the  coast  of  Africa ;  it  ij 
not  much  larger  than  a  hare,  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely  fat,  and  its  flesh  admirably  tasted. 
It  is  in  that  country  universally  preferred  to 
mutton. 

These  animals  seem  all  of  one  kind,  with 
very  trifling  distinctions  between  them.  It 
is  true  that  they  difier  in  some  respects;  such 
as  having  neither  the  same  colour,  hair,  ears, 
or  horns.  But  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
rule  in  natural  history,  that  neither  the  boms, 
the  colour,  the  fineness  or  the  length  of  the 
hair,  or  the  position  of  the  ears,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  making  an  actual  distinction  in  tU 
kinds.  These  are  accidental  varieties  pro- 
duced by  climate  and  food,  which  are  known 
to  change  even  in  the  same  animal,  and  give 
it  a  seeming^  difference  of  form.  When  we 
see  the  shapes,  the  inclinations,  and  the  inter- 
nal conformation  of  seemingly  different  crea- 
tures nearly  the  same;  and,  above  all,  when 
we  see  them  producing  among  each  other,  we 
then  have  no  hesitation  in  pronomicing  the 
species,  and  asserting  that  these  are  of  the 
goat  kind,  with  which  they  are  so  materially 
connected. 

But  although  these  are  evidently  known  to 
belong  to  the  goat  kind,  there  are  others  near- 
ly resembling  the  goat,  of  whose  kindred  we 
cannot  be  equally  certain.  These  are  sucb 
as,  being  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  have  not 
as  yet  been  sufficiently  subjected  to  human 
observation.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  to  which  class  they  he- 
long;  whether  they  be  animals  of  a  particular 
kind,  or  merely  the  goat  in  its  state  of  savage 
freedom.  Were  there  but  one  of  these  wild 
animals,  the  inquiry  would  soon  be  ended,  arid 
we  might  readily  allow  it  for  the  parent  stock; 
but,  in  the  present  case,  there  are  two  kinds 
that  have  almost  equal  pretensions  to  this  hon- 
our; and  the  claims  of  which  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  determine.  The  animals  in  qaes. 
tion  are  the  chamois  and  the  ibex.  These 
both  bear  very  near  approaches  to  the  goat  in 
figure;  have  horns  that  never  shed;  and, at 
the  same  time,  are  more  different  from  each 
other  than  from  the  animal  in  question.  From 
which  of  these  two  sources  our  domestic  goat 
is  derived  is  not  easy  to  settle.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  entering  into  the  discussion,  I  will 
content  myself  with  the  result  of  Mr  Buflon^s 

s  This  species  is  now  known  to  be  of  the  antelope 
tribe,  and  is,  by  all  modern  zoological  writers,  cail«d 
the  blue  antelope. 


THE  GOAT. 
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inqaiiies.  He  la  of  opinion  tbat  the  ibex  is 
the  principal  soarce;  that  our  domestic  goat  is 
ihe  immediate  descendant:  and  that  the  cha- 
mois is  but  a  variety  from  that  stock,  a  sort  of 
collateral  branch  of  the  same  family.  His 
principal  reason  for  giving  the  preference  to 
(he  ibex  is,  its  having  a  more  masculine  figure, 
large  horns,  and  a  large  beard;  whereas  the  cha- 
mois wants  these  marks  of  primitive  strength 
andwiidness.  He  supposes,  therefore,  in  their 
original  savage  state,  that  our  goat  has  taken 
after  the  male  of  the  parent  stock,  and  the 
chamois  after  the  female:  and  that  this  has 
produced  a  variety  in  these  animals  even  be- 
fore they  underwent  human  cultivation. 

However  this  be/the  two  animals  in  ques- 
tion seem  both  well  fitted  for  their  precarious 
life,  being  extremely  swift,  and  capable  of 
running  with  ease  along  the  ledges  of  preci- 
pices, where  even  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  though 
instigated  by  hunger,  dares  not  pursue  them. 
They  are  both  natives  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  the  mountains  of  Greece;  there 
they  propagate  in  vast  numbers,  and  continue 
to  exist  in  spite  of  the  hunter  and  every  beast 
of  prey  that  is  found  incessantly  to  pursue 
thera. 

The  ibex  resembles  the  goat  in  the  shape  of 
its  body;  but  differs  in  the  horns,  which  are 
ranch  larger.*       They   are   bent  backward, 

'  The  Iber  is  an  antmal  near  five  feet  long,  two  feet 
eight  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  with  about  two 


fnehes  more  at  the  rump;  the  homa  are  flat,  sustained 
by  two  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  sides,  traversed  by  nu- 
mtrwu  cross  ridges  or  knots,  disposed  at  intervals  so  as 
to  l«»r  t  resemblance,  when  seen  in  front,  to  a  segment 
«» cog-wheel;  they  are  nearly  vertical  to  the  plane  of 
[at  ibce  at  their  rooU,  divei^glng  and  uniformly  iklcated 
"ckwirds,  sometimes  thirty  inches  long,  dark  coloured, 
««i  vary  robust.  It  is  asserted  that  the  transverse 
raots  mark  their  age.  In  the  first  years  the  ibex  is  of 
*  light  sshy-gray  colour,  deepening  to  brown  as  it  ad- 
pnces  in  age,  and  in  the  adult  varies  from  a  red-brown 
10  rammer,  to  a  gray-brown  in  winter;  the  hair  Is  never 
very  l«ng  or  loose ;  on  the  face,  and  along  the  back,  is  a 
«ne  of  a  daik  colour;  the  internal  face  of  the  thighs  and 
wttocks  are  whiUsh;  the  inside  of  the  ears  and  inferior 
PJrt  01  the  tail  are  white;  the  head  under  the  chin  is 
«wrt,  dark-brown,  and  not  very  full.  An  adult  female, 
whjch  was  shot  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  in  Spain, 
Md  hams  much  resembling  those  of  the  male  in  his  third 
few,  bat  more  slender,  leas  curved,  and  marked  with  four 
»nrt3  on  the  anterior  aide;  the  forehead,  sternum,  ante- 
rw  ^  of  the  legs,  and  Uie  pasterns,  were  earthy  brown; 
"»  neck  and  bacli  gray-brown,  paler  benuatb.    The  ibex 


full  of  knots;  and  it  is  generally  asserted 
that  there  is  a  knot  added  every  year.  There 
are  some  of  these  found,  if  we  may  believe 
Bellonius,  at  least  two  yards  in  length.     The 

ruts  in  autumn;  the  male  then  emitting  a  most  power- 
ful smell,  assembles  the  females,  and  renuuns  with  them 
till  the  spring;  when  the  females  begin  to  witlidraw  into 
cover,  for  the  purposes  of  parturition,  which  takes  place 
in  oite  hundred  and  sixty  days  after  impregnation,  usu- 
ally in  April ;  the  kids  following  the  mother  in  a  few 
hours  after  their  birth. 

The  species  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Europe,  the  Alps,  particularly  the  Rhcetian,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  with  their  loftiest  branches.  They  may 
exist  still  in  those  of  Candia,  Greece,  and  the  Carpa« 
thian,  but  it  is  doubtlul  whether  the  variety  noticed  by 
Pallas  in  tlie  Caucasian  range  was  decidedly  of  the  same 
species.  They  prefer  the  most  elevated  ridges,  upon 
and  near  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow,  which  they  invari- 
ably seek  when  pursued.  In  Savoy  and  Switzerland 
they  are  now  rarer  than  in  the  Tyrol,  and  in  the 
Pyrenees  they  aro  nearly  extinct. 

The  Abyttinian  Ibe»  is  somewhat  more  elevated  on 
the  lege  than  the  European,  of  a  dirty  brownish  fawn 
colour,  with  a  short  beard,  and  lengthened  hair  under 
the  throat  down  to  the  breast,  and  a  darkish  line  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  legs,  and  along  the  back ;  the  ears 
appear  sliorter,  but  the  homSf  of  a  dirty  colour,  are 
superior  In  length  to-  those  of  the  ibex,  forming  a  half 
circle,  closer  on  the  forehead,  less  diverging  backwards ; 
they  are  subtriangular,  having  a  romid  edge  to  the 
front,  marked  in  one  pair  with  twenty- three  very  ele- 
vated cross  ridges,  extending  to  near  the  posterior  edge, 
and  rather  irregular  in  their  distances;  besides  these, 
four  other  less  -prominent  appear  near  the  base,  and  from 
the  thirteenth  the  larger  knots  are  separated  by  three 
smaller.  This  species,  we  aro  told,  is  numerous  In  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Upper  Egypt 

The  CmueaHan  lbe».  M.  F.  Cuvier  distinguishes 
this  species  from  the  ^gacrus  **  by  the  horns  being  tri- 
angular, the  anterior  face  forming  an  angle,  with  ribs  or 
projecting  knots."  Tliis  definition  would  apply  to  the 
Abyssinian ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
knots  are  progreasively  more  distant  from  eacli  other  as 
they  recede  from  the  base,  with  uniform  transverse 
wrinkles,  not  so  prominent,  confused,  and  crowded,  as 
in  the  former.  M.  Guldenstadt  first  described  the 
species,  which  he  discovered  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Caucasian  mountains.  In  size  and  proportions  it  re- 
sembles the  ibex  of  Europe,  but  is  broader  and  shorter 
in  the  body  ;  dark  brown  on  the  superior  parts,  and 
white  on  the  inferior;  the  head  is  gray,  excepting 
a  space  round  the  mouth,  which  is  black;  the  breast,  and 
a  line  along  the  back,  are  dark,  and  there  is  a  white 
streak  at  the  back  of  the  ahanks  ;  the  under  jaw  and 
gullet  are  generally  whitish-gray,  and  the  anterior  part 
of  the  legs  is  dark;  tlie  horns  are  about  twenty  el glit 
Inches  long,  dark  brown,  and  very  solid.  The  hair  of 
this  species  is  rather  hard,  more  ashy  In  winter,  and  at 
the  root  interspersed  with  much  grayish  underwool.  The 
females  are  smaller,  with  diminished  horns,  as  in  the  for. 
mer.  This  species  of  ibex  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  In 
strength  and  agility  to  the  Alpine,  making  Immense 
bounds  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Monardes  relates 
that  he  saw  an  ibex  leap  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  fall- 
ing  on  its  horns,  immediately  spring  t^)  and  move  on 
without  having  received  the  slightest  injury.  It  resides 
In  the  Caucasian  mountains  about  the  sources  of  the 
Terek  and  Cuban,  and  Is  probably  found  in  the  high 
mountains  of  eastern  Persia. 

The  JEgagrut,  {C.  JEga^rus,)  This  species  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  by  the  horns  forming  an 
acute  angle  to  the  fi-oat,  with  the  ribs  less  broad,  a>sum- 
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Ibex  liaa  a  large  black  beard,  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  with  a  thick  warm  coat  of  hair.  A 
streak  of  black  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
back;  and  the  belly  and  back  of  the  thighs 
are  of  a  fawn  colour. 

ANIMALS  OF  THE  ANTELOPE  KIND.* 

The  chamois,'  (see  plate  XIV.  fig.  15.) 
though  a  wild  animal ,  is  very  easily  tamed, 
and  docile;  and  to  be  found  only  in  rocky  and 
mountainous  places.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
domestic  goat,  and  resembles  one  in  many  re- 
spects. It  is  most  agreeably  lively,  and  active 
beyond  expression.   The  chamois  hair  is  short, 

ing  an  undulating  edge,  and  the  posterior  part  rounded. 
In  nz6  and  proportion  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  ibex; 
the  fur  is  grayish-brown  above,  with  a  darlc  line  on  the 
back,  and  a  blacic  tail ;  the  head  black  about  the  nose, 
rufous  at  the  sides ;  beard  and  throat  brown  ;  the  horns 
are  near  three  feet  long,  but  in  the  females  they  are 
small,  or  altogether  wanting:  their  fur  is  paler  and  more 
uniform  in  colour.  Kfempfer  n<^ced  the  be«wr-bear- 
ing  goat  by  the  name  of  Paseng,  which  Bnflbn,  by  mis- 
take, transferred  to  an  Oryx  ;  and  it  is  Tsry  probable 
that  the  antelopes,  as  well  as  other  ruminants,  occasion. 
ally  produce  the  concretions.  That  the  oriental  bejoar 
was  extracted  chiefly  from  the  viscera  of  the  present 
species  at  a  very  early  period,  appears  indicated  in  a 
has  relief  at  Chelminar  or  Persepolis,  which  represents 
a  man  leading  a  wild  goat  by  the  horns  in  token  of  tri- 
bute to  the  great  king.  Ksmpfer,  Gmelin,  and  others, 
notice  the  ^gagrus  as  found  in  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains, the  hills  of  Ltar  and  Choraxan  in  Persia,  and  in 
still  greater  abundance  in  Asia  Minor.  Pallas  first 
clearly  distinguished  it  from  its  congeners,  and  con- 
jectured that  the  domestic  goats  might  derive  from  this 
stock. 

^  The  chamois  and  gaxelles  described  in  the  following 
pages,  constitute  mere  species  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
Antblopbs,  a  genus  which  has  now  obtained  among 
naturalists  a  rank  for  themselves.  This  genus  forms  the 
head  of  the  Caprine  tribe,  according  to  Cuvier,  because 
its  subordinate  groups  display  almost  invariably  cervine 
proportions  in  the  elegance  of  their  conformation. 

The  groups  of  the  aiitelofie  species  with  spiral  and 
lyrated  horns  are  mostly  gregarious,  frequenting  the  open 
plains,  and  often  preferring  tiie  most  barren  tracts  ;  the 
larger  species,  however,  more  usually  live  in  families  or 
small  troops,  on  the  desert  or  in  mountainous  woods,  and 
the  smallest  are  not  unfreqnently  solitary  or  monogam- 
ous, residing  in  the  thickets,  the  forest,  or  the  borders  of 
rivers ;  while  there  are  others  whose  liabitatioo  is  confin- 
ed to  moutitaiDOttS  regions,  inaccessible  crags,  and  even  to 
the  elevated  zones  on  the  confines  of  perpetual  snow. 
I'hese  walk  with  perfect  composure  along  the  giddy 
brinies  of  the  most  awful  precipices,  climb  and  descend 
with  wonderful  care  and  precision,  and  leap  down  or  up 
to  the  smallest  surfiuse  that  will  cwitain  their  collected 
feet  with  perfect  firmness;  but  the  speed  of  those  who 
frequent  the  plains,  and  more  particularly  of  the  swiftest 
species,  consists  in  the  alternate  action  of  three  or  four 
strokes  of  a  gallop,  terminated  by  a  long  bound,  repeated  in 
constant  succession  and  producing  a  beautiful  effect:  of 
others  it  is  an  uniform  stretch  termed  running.  Though 
vigilant  and  timid  by  nature,  the  gregarious  species  have 
the  same  curiosity  which  deer  and  sheep  evince  at  the 
sight  of  strange  objects ;  flying  with  prodigious  speed, 
then  stopping  and  turning  to  gaze.  Their  vdce  is 
*  M.  Peroud's  Account,  as  quoted  by  Bufibo. 


like  that  of  the  doe  ;  in  spring, it  is  of  an  asfa 
colour;  in  autumn,  a  dun  colour,  inclining  to 
black ;  and  in  winter,  of  a  blackish  brown.  Thii 
animal  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  moon- 
tains  of  Dauphiny,  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  Swit 
zerland,  and  Germany.  They  are  peaceful, 
gentle  creatures,  and  live  in  society  with  each 
other.  They  are  found  in  flocks  of  from  ibur 
to  fourscore,  and  even  a  hundred,  dispersed 
upon  the  crags  of  the  mountains.  The  large 
males  are  seen  feeding  detached  from  the  rest, 
except  in  rutting  time,  when  they  approacii 
the  females,  and  drive  away  the  young.  The 
time  of  their  coupline  is  from  the  beginning 
of  October  to  the  end  of  November;  and  they 

mostly  weak,  and  seldom  lieard  :  it  consists  in  some  d 
a  feeble  bleeting,  in  others  it  is  a  groaning  or  whistling 
sound,  and  tliere  is  one  which  barks  so  as  to  deceire  thti 
unwary  traveller  iato  a  belief  that  he  is  near  the  abode 
of  man,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  proof  of  t^  being  beoi|iit> 
ed  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  wood. 

In  a  wild  state  it  seems  that  each  species  feeds  oo  i 
few  favourite  plants;  they  pick  rather  than  browse:  sDioe, 
like  several  species  of  deer,  nibble  the  leaves  of  trees, 
acacias,  mimosas,  and  shrubs.  The  gregarious  keeping 
on  the  open  plains,  select  grasses  and  their  roots,  heaths, 
wild  tritica*  and  are  not  averse  to  bitter  succuleots  uid 
intoxicating  plants,  being  even  attracted  by  the  smoke 
of  tobacco.  There  is  a  disposition  in  several  species  tc 
dung  in  one  place,  which  arises  probably  from  the  »• 
treme  delicacy  of  their  sense  <^  smelling.  lo  genera) 
their  venison  is  lean,  and  savours  of  a  musky  smell;  but 
the  flesh  of  others  is  praised,  and  all  afford  the  ustnl 
meal  to  the  larger  nocturnal  c&mivora,  and  even  to  the 
eagle.  The  females,  particularly  of  the  gregarious  spe- 
cies, are  gentle  and  confident  when  reduced  to  domestic 
city,  but  the  males,  at  least  in  the  rutting  season,  are 
.vicious  and  subject  to  sudden  capricious  fits.  The 
beauty  of  their  soft  and  large  dark  eyes,  has  long  been 
the  theme  of  Arabian  and  Persian  postfcal  enthusissm. 
The  very  name  gaeelle,  by  which  several  of  the  genoi 
are  designated,  is  also  in  Arabic  an  image  of  peculiarly 
tender  and  delicate  women  ;  it  is  Hkewfae  applied  to  & 
species  of  stanza  of  highly  polished  and  tender  Ter<ifi- 
cation ;  the  root,  however,  seems  taken  from  the  Hinciu 
Sasi  or  Sasin,  the  name  of  the  common  antelope.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  beautiful  regions  of  the  East,  heym4 
the  river  Indus,  these  animals  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  mankind  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  even  in  the  prim- 
itive ages  of  that  land  of  eariy  civilization  ;  for  we  find 
them  in  the  oldest  mythologies,  and  among  the  sjrroboh 
of  its  astronomy.  The  fleetness  of  the  antelope  «ris 
proverbial  even  in  the  earliest  times:  the  speed  of  Ama- 
bel (2d  Samuel  ii.  18.)  is  beautifully  compared  te  that 
of  the  xebi,  and  the  Gadites  were  said  to  be  as  swift  as 
the  antelopes  upon  the  mountains.  The  sacred  «rntrrs 
took  their  similes  from  such  objects  as  were  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves. 
There  is  anotlier  instance  drawn  from  the  same  subject: 
the  disciple  raised  to  life  at  Joppa  was  supposed  to  hare 
been  called  Tabitha,  i.  e.  Dorcas,  or  the  antelope,  (nm 
the  beauty  of  her  eyes.  And  to  this  day  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  that  can  be  paid  to  female  beauty 
in  the  eastern  regions  i«,  jtine  f/  tetomelt  **You  ha>? 
the  eyes  of  an  antelope." 

Of  the  very  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Antelope, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a  complete  and 
distinct  description.  The  more  remarkable  of  them 
will  be  found  noticed  in  the  text,  under  the  head  of 
Gazelles,  and  in  the  notes  appended  to  that  sectioo. 
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bring  forth  in  March  and  ApriL     The  young 
keeps  with  the  dam  about  five  months,  and 
sonaedmes  longer,   if  the  hunters  and   the 
wolves  do  not  separate  them.     It  is  asserted 
that  they   live   between   twenty  and  thirty 
years,     i  heir  flesh  is  good  to  eat ;  and  they 
are  foand  to  have   ten  or  twelve  pounds  of 
saet,  which  far  surpasses  that  of  tlie  goat  in 
hardness  and  goodness.      The  chamois  has 
scarcely  any  cry,  as  most  animals  are  known 
to  have;  if  it  has  any  it  is  a  kind  of  feeble 
bleat,  by  which  the  parent  calls  its  young. 
But  in  cases  of  danger,  and  when  it  is  to 
warn  the  rest  of  the  flock,  it  uses  a  hissing 
noise,  which   is  heard  ^at  a  great  distance. 
For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  creature  is 
extremely  vigilant,  and  has  an  eye  the  quick- 
est and  most  piercing  in  nature.     Its  smell 
also  is  not  less  distinguishing.     When  it  sees 
its  enemy  distinctly,  it  stops  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  if  the  person  be  near,  in  an  instant 
after  it  flies  off.     In  the  same  manner,  by  its 
smell,  it  can  discover  a  man  at  half  a  league 
distance,  and  gives  the  earliest  notice.     Upon 
any  alarm,  therefore,  or  any  apprehension  of 
danger,  the  chamois  begins  his  hissing  note 
with  such  force,  that  the  rocks  and  the  forests 
re-echo  to  the  sound.     The  first  hiss  continues 
as  long  as  the  time  of  one  inspiration.     In 
the  beginning  it  is  very  sharp,  and  deeper  to- 
wards the  close.     The  animal  having,  after 
thu  first  alarm,  reposed  a  moment,  again  looks 
round,  and  perceiving  the  reality  of  its  fears, 
continues  to  hiss  by  intervals,  until  it  has 
spread  the  alarm   to  a  very  great  distance. 
During  this  time,  it  seems  in  the  most  violent 
agitation ;  it  strikes  the  ground  with  its  fore- 
foot, and  sometimes  with  both ;  it  bounds  from 
rock  to  rock ;  it  turns  and  looks  round ;  it  runs 
lo  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and,  still  per- 
ceiving the  enemy,  flies  with  all  its  speed. 
The  hissing  of  the  male  is  much  louder  and 
sharper  than  that  of  the  female;  it  is  per- 
formed  through  the  nose ;  and  is  properly  no 
raore  than  a  very  strong  breath  driven  violent- 
ly through  a  small  aperture.     The  chamois 
feeds  npon  the  best  herbage,  and  chooses  the 
roost  delicate  parts  of  the  plants,  the  flower, 
*nd  the  tender  buds.     It  is  not  less  delicate 
with  regard  to  several  aromatic  herbs  which 
grow  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains.     It 
drinks  but  very  little  while  it  feeds  upon  the 
succulent  herbage,  and  chews  the  cud  in  the 
intervals  of  feeding.     This  animal  is  greatly 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  eyes,  which  are 
found  and  sparkling,  and  which  mark  the 
wannth  of  its  constitution.     Its  head  is  fur- 
nished with  two  small  horns,  of  about  half  a 
foot  long,  of  a  beautiful  black,  and  rising 
from  the  forehead,  almost  betwixt   the  eyes. 
These,  contrary  to  what  they  are  found  in 
other  animals,  instead  of  gouig  backwards  or 
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sideways,  jet  out  forward,  and  bend  a  little, 
at  their  extremities,  backward,-  in  a  small  cir- 
cle,  and  end  in  a  very  sharp  point  The  ears 
are  placed,  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  near 
the  homs;  and  there  are  two  stripes  of  black 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  the  rest  being  of  a 
whitish  yellow,  which  never  changes.  The 
horn  of  this  animal  is  often  used  as  the  head 
of  a  cane.  Those  of  the  female  are  less, 
and  not  so  much  bent;  and  some  farriers 
are  seen  to  bleed  cattle  with  them.  These 
animals  are  so  much  incommoded  by  heat, 
that  they  are  never  found  in  summer,  ex- 
cept  in  the  caverns  of  rocks,  amidst  frag- 
ments  of  unmelted  ice,  under  the  sliadc  of 
high  and  spreading  trees,  or  of  rough  and 
hanging  precipices,  that  face  the  north,  and 
which  keep  off  entirely  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
They  go  to  pasture  both  morning  and  evening, 
and  seldom  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
run  along  the  rocks  with  great  ease  and  scem^ 
ing  indiiSerence,  and  leap  from  one  to  another^ 
so  that  no  dogs  are  able  to  pursue  them. 
There  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  to 
see  them  climbing  and  descending  precipices, 
that  to  all  other  quadrupeds  are  inaccessible. 
They  always  mount  or  descend  in  an  oblique 
direction  and  throw  themselves  down  a  rock 
of  thirty  feet^  and  light  with  great  security 
upon  some  excrescence  or  fragment,  on  the 
side  of  the  precipice,  which  is  just  large  enough 
to  place  their  feet  upon;  they  strike  the  rock, 
however,  in  their  descent,  with  their  feet, 
three  or  four  times,  to  stop  the  velocity  of  their 
motion;  and,  when  they  have  got  upon  their 
base  below,  they  at  once  seem  fixed  and  secure. 
In  fact,  to  see  them  jump  in  this  manner,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  wings  than  legs:  some, 
indeed,  pretend  to  say,  that  they  use  their 
horns  for  climbing;  but  tliis  wants  confirma- 
tion. Certain  it  is  that  their  legs  alone  are 
formed  for  this  arduous  employment,  the  hin- 
der being  rather  longer  than  the  former,  and 
bending  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  they 
descend  upon  them,  they  break  the  force  of 
the  fall.  It  is  also  asserted,  that  when  they 
feed,  one  of  them  always  stands  as  centinel, 
but  how  far  this  may  be  true  is  questionable. 
For  certain,  while  they  feed  there  are  some 
of  them  that  keep  continually  gazing  round 
the  rest;  but  this  is  practised  among  all  gre- 
garious animals;  so  that  when  they  see  any 
danger,  they  warn  the  rest  of  the  herd  of  its 
approach.  During  the  rigours  of  winter,  the 
chamois  sleeps  in  the  thicker  forests,  and  feeds 
upon  tlie  shrubs  and  the  buds  of  the  pine  tree. 
It  sometimes  turns  up  the  snow  with  its  foot 
to  look  for  herbage,  and  where  it  is  green 
makes  a  delicious  repast.  The  more  craggy 
and  uneven  the  forest,  the  more  this  animal 
is  pleased  with  the  abode,  which  thus  adds 
to   its  security.     The  hunting  the  chamois 
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In  very  laborious,  and  extremely  difficult.* 
The  most  usual  way  is  to  bide  behind  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  and  shoot  them.  This  however 
roust  be  done  with  great  precaution;  the  sports- 
man  must  creep  for  a  vast  way  upon  his  belly 

I  The  cliamoifl  hunters  of  tlie  Alps  are  remarkable 
examples  of  what  man  maj  accomplish  by  couraire,  per- 
seTerance,  and  constant  experiment.  If  be  fairly  bring 
his  physical  powers,  and  his  mechanical  aids,  into  a 
contest  eyen  with  such  surprising  ^ulties  as  the  chamois 
possesses,  the  triumph  Is  bis ;  and  this  triumph  shows  us 
thai  there  are  few  things  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
energy. 

The  chamois  hunter  sets  out  upon  his  expedition  of 
fatigue  and  danger  generally  in  the  night  His  object 
is  to  find  himself  at  the  break  of  day  in  the  most  elevated 
pastures,  where  the  chamois  comes  to  feed  before  the 
flock  shall  have  arrived  there.  The  chamois  feeds  only 
at  morning  and  evening.  When  the  hunter  has  nearly 
reached  the  spot  where  he  expects  to  find  his  prey,  he 
reconnoitres  with  a  telescope.  If  he  finds  not  the  ckui^ 
mois,  he  mounts  still  higher;— but  if  he  discovers  him, 
he  endeavours  to  climb  above  him,  and  to  get  nearer, 
by  passing  round  some  ravine,  or  gliding  behind  some 
eminence  or  rock.  When  he  is  near  enough  to  distin* 
guish  the  horns  of  the  animal  (which  are  small,  round, 
pointed,  snd  bent  backward  like  a  hodc,)  he  rests  his 
rifle  upon  a  rock,  and  takes  his  aim  with  great  coolness. 
He  rarely  misses.  This  rifle  is  often  double-barrelled. 
If  the  chamois  fails,  he  nms  to  his  prey — makes  sure  of 
him  by  cutting  the  ham-strings— and  applies  himself  to 
consider  by  what  way  he  may  best  regain  his  village. 
If  the  rotite  is  veiy  difficult,  he  contents  himself  with 
skinning  the  chamois ; — but  if  the  way  is  at  all  practi- 
cable with  a  load,  he  throws  the  animal  over  his  shoulder, 
and  bears  it  home  to  his  family,  undaunted  by  the  die- 
tanoe  he  has  to  go,  and  the  precipices  he  has  to  cron. 
But  when,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  the  vigilant 
animal  perceives  the  hunter,  he  flies  with  the  greatest 
Bwiftness  into  the  glaciers,  leaping  witli  incredible  speed 
over  the  frozen  snows  and  pointed  rocks.  1 1  is  particu- 
larly difficult  to  approach  the  chamois  when  there  are 
many  together.  While  the  herd  grace,  one  of  them  is 
planted  as  a  sentinel  on  the  point  of  some  rock  which 
commands  all  the  avenues  of  their  pasturage ; — and  when 
he  perceives  an  object  of  alarm,  he  makes  a  sharp  hissing 
noise,  at  the  sound  of  which  all  the  rest  run  towards 
him,  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  danger. 
If  they  discover  a  beast  of  prey  or  a  hunter,  the  most  exper- 
ienced puts  himself  at  their  head— and  they  bound  along, 
one  after  the  other,  into  the  most  inacceesible  places. 

It  is  then  that  the  Ubours  of  the  hunter  commence ; 
for  then  carried  away  by  the  excitement,  h^  knows  no 
danger.  He  crosses  the  snows,  without  thinking  of  the 
abysses  which  they  may  cover ;  he  plunges  into  the  most 
dangerous  passes  of  the  mountains — he  climbs  up,  he 
leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  without  considering  how  he  can 
return.  The  night  often  finds  him  in  the  heat  of  the 
pursuit ;  but  he  does  not  give  it  up  for  this  obstacle.  He 
considers  that  the  chamois  will  stop  during  the  darkness, 
as  well  as  himself,  and  that  on  the  morrow  lie  may  again 
reach  them.  He  passes  then  tlie  night,  not  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree,  nor  in  a  cave  covered  with  verdure,  as  does 
the  hunter  of  the  plain— hut  upon  a  naked  rock,  or  upon 
a  heap  of  rough  stones,  without  any  sort  of  shelter.  He 
is  alone,  without  fire,  without  light;  but  he  takes  from 
his  bag  a  bit  of  cheese  and  some  of  the  barley-bread, 
which  is  his  ordinary  food — bread  so  hard  that  he  is 
obliged  to  break  it  between  two  stones,  or  to  cleave  it 
with  the  axe  which  be  always  carries  with  him  to  cut 
Steps  which  shall  serve  for  his  ladder  up  the  rocks  of  ice. 
His  irufsl  meal  being  soon  ended,  he  puts  a  stone  under 
bis  head,  and  is  presently  asleep,  dreaming  of  the  way 


in  silence,  and  take  also  the  advantage  of  tlit 
wind,  which  if  it  blow  from  him  they  would 
instantly  perceive.  When  arrived  at  a  pro- 
per distance,  he  then  advances  his  piece, 
which  is  to  be  rifle-barrelled,  and  to  cany 

the  chamois  has  taken.  He  is  awakened  bj  the  fmh- 
ness  of  the  morning  air;  he  rises,  pierced  ihnragli  with 
cold;  he  measures  with  hli  eyes  the  precipices  which  he 
must  yet  climb,  to  reach  the  chamois*,  he  drinks  a  litUc 
brandy,  (of  which  be  always  carries  a  small  prevision,) 
throtvs  his  bag  across  his  shoulder,  and  again  rushes  ibr- 
ward  to  encounter  new  dangers.  These  daring  iii4 
persevering  hunters  often  remain  whole  dajs  in  the 
dreariest  solitudes  of  the  glaciers  of  Chamooni;  snd 
during  this  time,  their  families,  and,  above  all,  their 
ui)h^)py  wives,  feel  tlte  keenest  alarm  for  tbeir  uietj. 

And  yet  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  dangen  lobe 
encotmtered,  the  chase  of  the  chamois  is  tlie  objerl  d 
an  insurmountable  passion.  Sauvnre  knew  a  bsndMnt 
young  man,  of  the  district  of  Chamouni,  who  was  ibout 
to  be  married;  and  the  adventurous  hunter  tb«  h1> 
dressed  the  naturalist: — "  My  grandfather  was  kill«d  in 
the  chase  of  the  chamois ;  my  father  was  killed  also ; 
and  I  am  so  certain  that  I  shall  be  killed  myself,  that  I 
call  this  bag,  which  I  always  cariyio  hunting,  my  wind* 
ing  sheet:  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  have  no  other;  snd  jret  if 
you  were  to  ofier  to  make  my  fortune,  upon  the  riiiMli- 
tion  tliat  I  should  renoimce  the  chase  of  the  chamois,  1 
should  refuse  your  kindness."  Saussure  adds  ^^  ^ 
went  several  jounieys  in  the  Alps  with  thi«  young  min: 
that  he  possessed  astonishing  skill  and  strength;  bol 
that  his  temerity  was  greater  than  either ;  and  that  t«i 
years  afterwards  he  met  the  fate  which  he  aotiripttMi, 
by  his  foot  failing  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  to  whirb 
he  had  leaped.  It  is  the  chase  itself  which  attnrti 
these  people,  more  than  the  value  of  the  prey :  it  is  the 
alternation  of  hope  and  fear — the  continual  exriteiDnil 
-i-the  veiy  dangers  themselves— which  render  the  rh»> 
mois-bunter  indiflerent  to  sll  other  pleasures.  Tin 
same  passion  for  hardy  adventure  constituted  the  chief 
charm  of  the  8oIdier*s  and  the  sailor's  life ;  ami,  like  all 
other  passions,  to  be  safe  and  innocent,  it  must  be  in- 
dulged in  great  moderation — near  akin  as  it  is  to  ene  o( 
our  most  senseless  and  mischievous  propensities,  gsn- 
biing. 

The  very  few  individuals  of  those  who  grow  old  in 
this  trade  bear  on  th«;ir  countenances  the  traces  of  the 
life  which  they  have  led.  They  have  a  wiM  and  eome- 
what  haggard  and  desperate  air,  by  which  tbejr  mj 
be  recognind  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Many  of  ^ 
superstitious  peasants  believe  that  they  are  sorcerers— 
that  they  have  commerce  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  tlat 
it  is  he  that  throws  them  over  the  precipices.  ^Vhea 
the  enormous  glaciers  and  summits  of  Mont  Blanc  tre 
beheld  from  the  valleys,  it  is  indeed  almost  mirMiilcui 
that  aoy  mortal  should  be  found  hardy  enough  to  climb 
them;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  a  simple  peasant 
should  believe  that  somewhat  above  human  eicitement 
had  inspired  these  perilous  undertakings.  To  the  tra- 
veller, or  to  the  native  of  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  Mont 
Blanc  is  an  object  of  awe  and  astonishment ;  and  the 
devotion  of  the  instructed,  and  the  superstition  cf  tlie 
unenlightened,  are  perhaps  equally  tributes  to  the  God  of 
nature,  when  they  thus  look  upon  one  of  the  gnodest  of 
natural  objects—- 

**  The  dread  ombaeeador  from  earth  to  heaven." 

The  chamois  fs  now  getting  rare  in  Switaerland,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  inhabitants  being  allowed  to  hunt  hitn 
at  all  seasons ;  but  the  race  may  be  expected  af^in  to 
multiply*  as  the  old  regulations  for  determining  the 
periods  of  hunting  are  again  introduced. — From  **  Tki 
Menagerie*,"  voi,  /. 
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one  ball,  and  tries  his  fortune  among  them. 
Some  also  pursue  this  animal,  as  they  do  the 
stag,  by  placing  proper  persons  at  all  the  pas- 
sages of  a  glade  or  valley,  and  then  sending 
ill  odiers  to  rouse  the  game.  Dogs  are  quite 
useless  in  this  chase,  as  they  rather  alarm 
tbaii  overtake.  Nor  is  it  without  danger, 
even  to  the  men,  for  it  often  happens  that 
when  the  animal  finds  itself  overpressed  it 
drives  at  the  hunter  with  its  head,  and  often 
tumbles  him  down  the  neighbouring  preci- 
pice. This  animal  cannpt  go  upon  ice  when 
smooth ;  but  if  there  be  the  least  inequalities 
on  its  surface,  it  then  bounds  along  in  securi* 
ty^  and  quickly  evades  all  pursuit 

The  skin  of  the  chamois  was  once  famous, 
when  tanned,  for  its  softness  and  warmth  ;  at 
present,  however,  since  the  art  of  tanning  has 
been  brought  to  greater  perfection,  the  leather 
called  iliammoy  is  made  also  from  those  of  the 
tame  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the  deer.  Many 
medicinal  virtues  also  were  said  to  reside  in 
the  blood,  fat,  gall,  and  the  concretion  some- 
times found  in  &e  stomach  of  this  animal,  call, 
ed  the  German  bezoar.  The  fat,  mixed  with 
milkyWas  said  to  be  good  in  ulcers  of  the  lungs. 
The  gall  was  said  to  be  useful  in  strengthening 
the  sight ;  the  stone,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  blackish,  was  formerly  in 
great  request  for  having  the  same  virtues  with 
oriental  bezoar.  However,  in  the  present  en- 
lightened state  of  physic,  all  these  medicines 
are  quite  out  of  repute ;  and  although  we  have 
the  names  of  several  medicines  procurable 
from  quadrupeds,  yet,  except  the  musk  or 
hartshorn  alone,  I  know  of  none  in  any  de- 
gree of  reputation.  It  is  true,  the  fat,  the 
urine,  the  beak, and  even  too  dung  of  various 
animals,  may  be  found  efficacious,  where  bet* 
ter  remedies  are  not  to  be  had ;  but  they  are 
far  surpassed  by  many  at  present  in  use,  whose 
operations  we  know,  and  whose  virtues  aro 
confirmed  by  repeated  experience. 

Such  are  the  quadrupeds  that  more  pecu- 
liarly belong  to  the  goat  kind.  Each  of  these, 
in  all  probability,  can  engender  and  breed 
with  the  other ;  and  were  the  whole  race  ex- 
tinguished,  except  any  two,  these  would  be 
sufficient  to  replenish  the  world,  and  continue 
tlic  kind.  Nature,  however,  proceeds  in  her 
variations  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees,  and 
scarcely  draws  a  firm  distinguished  line  be- 
tween any  two  neighbouring  races  of  animals 
whatsoever.  Thus,  it  is  hard  to  discover 
where  the  sheep  ends,  and  the  goat  begins; 
and  we  shall  find  it  still  harder  to  fix  precise. 
ly  the  boundaries  between  the  goat  kind  and 
the  deer.  In  all  transitions  from  one  kind  to 
the  other,  there  are  to  be  found  a  middle  race 
of  animals  that  seem  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  both,  and  that  can  precisely  be  referred  to 
neither.     That  race  of  quadrupeds,  called  the 


gtueOeSf  are  of  this  kind ;  they  are  properly 
neither  goat  nor  deer,  and  yet  they  have  many 
of  the  marks  of  both ;  they  make  the  shade 
between  these  two  kinds,  and  fill  up  the  charm 
in  nature. 
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The  Gazelles,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds,  can,  with  propriety,  be  referred  neither 
to  the  goat  nor  the  deer,  and  yet  they  partake 
of  both  natures.  Like  the  goat  they  have  hol- 
low horns  that  never  fall,  which  is  otherwise 
in  the  deer.  They  have  a  galLbladder  which 
is  found  in  the  goat,  and  not  in  the  deer;  and, 
like  that  animal,  they  feed  rather  upon  shrubs 
than  grassy  pastures.  On  the  other  hand, 
tliey  resemble  the  roebuck  in  size  and  deli- 
cacy of  form;  they  have  deep  pits  under  tlio 
eyes  like  that  animal;  they  resemble  the  roe- 
buck in  the  colour  and  nature  of  their  hair: 
they  resemble  him  in  the  bunches  upon  their 
legs,  which  only  differ  in  being  upon  the  fore- 
legs in  these,  and  on  the  hind-legs  in  the 
other.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  be  of  a  mid. 
die  nature  between  these  two  kinds;  or,  to 
speak  with  greater  truth  and  precision,  they 
form  a  distinct  kind  by  themselves. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  this  tribe  of 
animals,  by  which  they  differ  both  from  the 
goat  and  the  deer,  are  these;  their  horns  are 
made  differently,  being  annulated  or  ringed 
round,  at  the  same  time  that  there  are  longi- 
tudinal depressions  running  from  the  bottom 
'  ■  ■       '  '   p'  ■ 

^  The  gtuteUine  grtmp.-^Ot  the  great  geoiu  antelope, 
there  appear  to  be  two  paralleUines  of  affinities,  descend, 
ing  with  trifling  interctianges  of  subordinate  characters, 
down  to  the  lower  groups  included  in  it.    The  Arst  with 
hOTOs  in  both  sexes,  through  various  classes  till  we  arrive 
at  those  which  depart  from  the  slender  structure  ci  the 
former,  and  gradually  assume  more  the  characters  of 
Capra  and  Ovis.    The  larger  species  live  in  families  or 
herds,  but  the  smaller  are  gregarious,  keeping  at  a  dis- 
tance from  wooded  scenes,  and  residing  principally  on 
the  barren  deserts ;  these,  however,  they  will  quit  in  the 
night,  to  approach  cultivation,  and  it  is  said  in  the  deso« 
Utod  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  they  are  fond  of  resorting 
to  the  Aelds,  where  the  result  of  former  agriculture  has 
left  abundance  of  grain  growing  wild,  to  seek  cover  and 
food,  and  thus  concealed,  they  are  bunted  with  difficulty. 
The  Arabs  and  Bedouins  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia, 
sometimes  shoot  them  by  watching  their  approach  to  the 
springs,  or  hunt  them  by  contriving  to  get  suddenly 
among  the  herd,  and  throvring  a  heavy  stick  horiaontaliy 
at  the  nearest,  and  generally  breaking  the  legs  of  one  or 
more.    The  nobles  iu  Persia,  and  the  wealthy  Turks, 
and  Moors  pursue  theni  with  the  hawk,  or  slip  the  Per- 
sian lynx  to  surprise  them;  but  in  all  these  cases,  even 
when  the  hawk  is  flown,  it  is  necessary  to  circumvent 
the  quany,  unless  the  herd  be  so  large  as  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  alarm,  or  it  would  be  labour  in  vain  to  reach 
them.     Although  they  feed  most  about  dawn  and  twi- 
light, wandering  travellers  sometimes  come  suddenly  at 
night  upon  a  herd,  and  it  is  observed,  that  if  no  doga  be 
present,  they  will  scarcely  rise  and  go  further  than  a 
short  distance  to  lie  down  again;  but  if  unusual  noise 
disturb  them,  the  whole  trot  ofl'  and  evince  symptoms  of 
anxiety  till  the  return  of  day-light.— Cueter. 
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to  the  point  They  haye  bunches  of  hair  upon 
their  fore-legs;  they  haye  a  streak  of  black, 
red,  or  brown,  ranning  along  the  lower  part 
of  their  sides,  and  three  streaks  of  whitish  hair 
in  the  internal  side  of  the  ear.  These  are 
characters  that  none  of  them  are  without;  be- 
sides these,  there  are  others  which,  in  gener. 
al,  they  are  found  to  have,  and  which  are 
more  obvious  to  the  beholder.  Of  all  ani- 
mals in  the  world,  the  gazelle  has  tlie  most 
beautiful  eye,  extremely  brilliant,  and  yet  so 
meek,  that  all  the  eastern  poets  compare  the 
eyes  of  their  mistresses  to  those  of  this  ani- 
mal.' A  gasselle-eyed  beauty  is  considered  as 
the  highest  compliment  that  a  lover  can  pay; 
and,  indeed  the  Greeks  themselves  thought  it 
no  inelegant  piece  of  flattery  to  resemble  the 
eyes  of  a  beautiful  woman  to  those  of  a  cow. 
The  gazelle,  for  the  most  part,  is  more  deli, 
cately  and  finely  limbed  than  even  the  roe- 
buck; its  hair  is  as  short,  but  finer  and  more 
glossy.  Its  hinder  legs  are  longer  than  those 
before,  as  in  the  hare,  which  gives  it  greater 
security  in  ascending  or  descending  steep 
places.  Their  swiftness  is  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior,  to  that  of  the  roe;  but  as  the  latter  bounds 
forward,  so  these  run  along  in  an  even  uninter- 
rupted course.  Most  of  them  are  brown  upon 
the  back,  white  under  the  belly,  with  a  black 
stripe  separating  those  colours  between.  Their 
tail  is  of  various  lengths,  but  in  all  covered 
with  pretty  long  hair;  and  their  ears  are  beau, 
tiful,  well  placed,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
They  all  have  a  cloven  -hoof,  like  the  sheep; 
they  all  have  permanent  horns;  and  the  female 
has  them  smaller  than  the  male. 

Of  these  animals  Mr  Bufibn  makes  twelve 
varieties;  which,  however,  is  much  fewer  tlian 
what  other  naturalists  have  made  them.  The 
first  is  the  gazeiiay  properly  so  called,  which 
is  of  the  size  of  the  roebuck,  and  very  much 
resembline^  it  in  all  the  proportions  of  its  body, 
but  entirely  differing,  as  was  said,  in  the  na- 
ture  and  fashion  of  the  horns,  which  are  black 
and  hollow,  like  those  of  the  ram  or  the  goat, 
and  never  fall.  The  second  he  calls  the  kevei, 
which  is  rather  less  than  the  former;  its  eyes 
also  seem  larger;  and  its  horns,  instead  of 
being  round,  are  flatted  on  the  sides,  as  well 
in  the  male  as  the  female.  The  third  he  calls 
the  corin,  which  very  much  resembles  the  two 
former,  but  that  it  is  still  less  than  either.  Its 
horns  also  are  smaller  in  proportion,  smoother 
than  those  of  the  other  two,  and  the  annular 

>  Moore,  in  his  Lall4  Rookh,  takes  advantage  of  the 
fne  eye  of  the  gazelle: — 

Oh,  erer  thus,  from  ehildhood*B  hoar, 

I've  a<>en  my  fondest  hopes  decay: 
I  neTerloTedatreeorfiotrer, 

But  tiras  th«  Ant  to  ftMle  awsf . 
1  nerer  nnrscd  a  young  snuelle. 

To  |dad  me  with  Its  soft  blncJc  eT<», 
But  When  H  eame  to  know  me  wen. 

And  lore  me— it  was  sure  to  die/* 


prominences  belonging  to  the  kind  are  scarry- 
ly  discernible,  and  may  rather  be  called  wrin. 
kles  than  prominences.  Some  of  these  ani. 
mals  are  often  seen  streaked  like  the  tiger. 
These  three  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
species.  The  fourth  he  calls  the  tetran,  the 
horns  only  of  which  he  has  seen;  which,  from 
their  size,  and  the  description  of  travellers,  he 
supposes  to  belong  to  a  larger  kind  of  the 
gazelle,  found  in  India  and  Persia,  under  that 
denomination. 

The  fifth  he  calls  the  koba,  and  the  sixth 
the  hob;  these  two  differ  from  each  other  onij 
in  size,  the  former  being  much  larger  than 
the  latter.  The  muzzle  of  these  animab  is 
much  longer  than  those  of  the  ordinary  gaz- 
elle; the  head  is  differently  shaped,  aodtbej 
have  no  depressions  under  the  eyes.  The 
seventh  he  calls  after  its  Egyptian  name,  the 
aigazd:  which  is  shaped  pretty  much  like  the 
ordinary  gazelle,  except  that  the  horns  are 
much  longer,  being  generally  three  feet  from 
the  point  to  the  insertion;  whereas,  in  the  com. 
mon  gazelle,  they  are  not  above  a  foot;  thej 
are  smaller  also,  and  straighter,  till  near  the 
extremities,  when  they  turn  short,  with  a  rerr 
sharp  flexure;  they  are  black  and  smooth,  and 
the  annular  prominences  are  scarcely  obseir. 
able.  The  eighth  is  called  the  paum;  or,  bv 
some,  tlie  bezoar  goat,  which  greatly  resembles 
the  former,  except  a  small  variety  in  their 
horns;  and  also  with  this  difference,  that  as 
the  algazcl  feeds  upon  the  plains,  this  is  onlj 
found  in  the  mountains.  They  are  both  in- 
habitants  of  the  same  countries  and  climate, 
being  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia. 
This  last  is  the  animal  famous  for  that  con- 
cretion in  the  intestines  or  stomach,  called  the 
oriental  bezoar,  which  was  once  in  such  repute 
all  over  the  world  for  its  medicinal  virtues.  The 
word  bezoar  is  supposed  to  take  its  name  either 
from  the  pazan  or  pazar,  which  is  the  animal 
that  produces  it;  or  from  a  word  in  the  Arabic 
language,  which  signifies  antidote  or  eomter- 
poison.  It  is  a  stone  of  a  glazed  blackish  col- 
our, found  in  the  stomach  or  the  intestines  of 
some  animal,  and  brought  over  to  us  from  the 
East  Indies.  Like  all  other  animal  concre- 
tions, it  is  found  to  have  a  kind  of  nucleus,  or 
hard  substance  within,  upon  which  the  exter- 
nal coatings  were  formed;  for,  upon  being 
sawed  through,  it  is  seen  to  have  layer  over 
layer,  as  in  an  onion.  This  nucleus  is  of  variona 
kinds;  sometimes  the  buds  of  a  shrub,  some- 
times a  piece  of  a  stone,  and  sometimes  a  mar- 
casite.  This  stone  is  from  the  size  of  an  acorn 
to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg;  the  lai^er  the  stone, 
the  more  valuable  it  is  held;  its  price  increas- 
ing,  like  that  of  a  diamond.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  stone  of  four  ounces  sold  in  En- 
ope  for  above  two  hundred  pounds;  but  at 
present  the  price  is  greatly  fallen,  and  thej 
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are  in  ver^f  iittlo  esteem.     Tho  bexoar  is  of 
various  colours;  sometimes  of  a  blood  colour, 
sometimes  of  a  pale  yellow,  and  of  all  the 
shades  between  these  twa      It  is  generally 
glossy,  smooth,  and  has  a  fragrant  smell,  like 
that  of  ambergris,  probably  arising  from  the 
aromatic  vegetables  upon  which  tho  animal 
that  produces  it  feeds.  It  has  been  given  in  ver- 
tigoes, epilepsies,  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
coiic,  and  jaundice;  and  in  those  places  where 
the  deamess,  and  not  the  value  of  medicines 
is  consulted,  in  almost  every  disorder  incident 
to  man.     In  all,  perhaps,  it  is  equally  effica- 
cious,  acting  only  as  an   absorbent  powder, 
and  possessing  virtues  equal  to  common  chalk, 
or  crabs^laws.     Judicious    physicians  have 
therefore  discarded   it ;    and  this  celebrated 
medicine  is  now  chiefly  consumed  in  -countries 
where  the  knowledge  of  nature  has  been  but 
little  advanced.      When  this  medicine  was  in 
its  highest  reputation,  many  arts  were  used  to 
adulterate  it;  and  many  countries  endeavoured 
to  fi»d  out  a  bezoar  of  their  own.     Thus  we 
bad  occidental  bezoar,  brought  from  America; 
German  bezoar,  which  has  been   mentioned 
before;  cow  bezoar;  and  monkey  bezoar.     In 
lact,  there  is  scarcely  an  animal,  except  of  the 
carnivorous  kinds,  that  does  not  produce  some 
of  these  concretions  in  the  stomach,  intestines, 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  even  in  the  heart     To 
these,  ignorance  may  impute  virtues  that  they 
ilo  not  possess;  experience  has  found  but  few 
cures  performed  by  their  efficacy:  but  it  is 
well  known,  that  they  often  prove  fatal  to  the 
animal  that  bears  them.     These  concretions 
are  generally  found  in  cows,  by  their  practice 
of  liking  off  their  hair,  which  gathers  in  the 
stomach  into  the  shape  of  a  ball,  acquires  a 
surprising  degree  of  hardness,  and  sometimes 
a  polish  Uke  leather.     They  are  often  as  large 
as  a  goose^gg;  and  when  become  too  large 
to  pass,  block  up  the  passage  of  the  food,  and 
the  animal  dies.     The  substance  of  these  balls, 
however,  is  different  from  the  bezoar  mentioned 
above;  being  rather  a  concretion  of  hair  than 
of  stone.     There  is  a  bezoar  found  in  the  gall- 
bladder  of  a  boar,  and  thence  called  hog  bezoar^ 
tn  very  great  esteem ;  but  perhaps  with  as  little 
justice  as  any  of  the  former.     In  short,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  there  is  scarcely  an 
ammal,  or  scarcely  a  part  of  their  bodies,  in 
which  concretions  are  not  formed;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable,  as  Mr  Buffon  justly  remarks, 
that  the  bezoar  so  much  in  use  formerly,  was 
'Wt  the  production  of  the  pazar,  or  any  one 
animal  only,  but  that  of  the  whole  gazelle 
kjnd;  who,  feeding  upon  odoriferous  herbs  and 
plants,  gave  this  admirable  fragrance  to  the 
accidental  concretions  which  they  were  found 
to  produce.     As  this  medicine,  however,  is 
oat  little  used  at  present,  our  curiosity  is  much 
abated  as  to  the  cause  of  its  formation.     To 


return,  therefore*  to  the  varieties  in  the  gazelle 
tribe,  the  ninth  is  called  the  ranguer^  and  is 
a  native  of  Senegal.  This  differs  somewhat 
ill  shape  and  colour  from  the  rest;  but  particu- 
larly in  the  shape  of  its  bonis,  which  are 
straight  to  near  the  points,  where  they  crook 
forward,  pretty  much  in  the  same  mamier  as 
in  the  chamois  they  crook  backward.  The 
tenth  variety  of  the  gazelle  is  the  antelope,  so 
well  known  to  the  English,  who  have  given 
it  the  name.  This  animal  is  of  the  size  of  a 
roebuck,  and  resembles  the  gazelle  in  many 
particulars,  but  differs  in  others:  it  has  deeper 
eye-pits  than  the  former;  the  horns  are  formed 
differently  also,  being  about  sixteen  inches 
long,  almost  touching  each  other  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  spreading  as  they  rise,  so  as  at  their 
tips  to  be  sixteen  inches  asunder.  They  have 
the  annular  prominences  of  their  kind,  but  not 
so  distinguishable  as  in  the  gazelle:  however, 
they  have  a  double  flexure,  which  is  very  re- 
markable, and  serves  to  distinguish  them  from 
all  others  of  their  kind.  At  the  root  they  have 
a  tuft  of  hair,  which  is  longer  than  that  of  any 
part  of  the  body.  Like  others  of  the  same 
kind,  the  antelope  is  brown  on  the  back,  and 
white  under  the  belly;  but  these  colours  are 
not  separated  by  the  black  streak  which  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  gazelle  kinds. 
There  are  different  sorts  of  this  animal,  some 
with  larger  horns  than  others  and  others  with 
less.  The  one  which  makes  the  eleventh  variety 
in  the  gazelle  kind,  Mr  Buffon  calls  the  liWrn^, 
which  has  very  long  horns ;  and  the  other, 
which  is  the  twelfth  and  last,  he  calls  the  In 
dian  antelope ,  the  horns  of  which  are  very 
small.  ^ 


^  The  Indian  antelope  is  smaller  than  the  fallow-deer, 
with  a  lengthened  head,  ending  in  a  rather  tiill  and 
round  mouth,  surniounted  by  a  small  moist  muxde ;  the 
eyes  are  full,  soft,  and  dark-hazel,  with  a  well-detined 
suborbital  opening  beneath  ;  the  ean  middle-sized  and 
pointed ;  and  the  horns,  placed  a  little  above  the  orbits, 
are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  which,  as  tlie 
animal  advances  in  age,  become  more  and  more  spiral, 
though  when  younger  they  have  little  more  than  three 
flexures.  The  females  are  without  horns.  They  are 
gravid  nine  months,  from  which  considerable  longevity 
is  to  be  presumed.  One  kid  is  produced  at  a  birth,  too 
weak  to  rise  from  the  ground  iar  some  days ;  at  length 
it  is  led  out  from  the  cover  by  the  dam,  and  follows  Uie 
herd  to  the  third  year,  when  it  is  expelled  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  leading  buck,  to  wander  at  some  distance,  expos- 
ed to  the  grasp  of  the  tiger,  or  the  weapons  of  sportsmen. 
ThuB  left  to  their  own  resources,  many  perish;  the 
others  become  vigilant,  and  even  bold.  Most  of  the 
specimens  procured  are  males  of  this  class,  but  many 
precautions  are  necessary  to  capture  them,  so  great  is 
their  vigilance  and  distrust.  This  species  resides  in 
India  in  herds  of  fifty  or  sixty  does  or  females,  led  by  a 
dark-coloured  buck.  They  remain  invariably  oo  the 
open  plains,  so  as  to  see  danger  from  a  distance.  C^>-> 
tain  Williamson  and  other  sportsmen  state,  that  when  i 
herd  is  collected  to  lie  down  and  ruminate  on  some  fa- 
vourite spot,  the  young  males  and  some  females  are  dt'« 
tachcd  two  or  three  hundred  yards  each  way  to  keep 
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To  theae  may  be  added  three  or  four  varie- 
ties more,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether 
to  refer  to  the  goat  or  the  gazelle,  as  they 
equally  resemble  both.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  buhalui,  an  animal  that  seems  to  partake 
of  the  mixed  natures  of  the  cow,  the  goat  and 
the  deer.  It  resembles  the  stag  in  the  size 
and  the  figure  of  its  body,  and  particularly  in 
the  shape  of  its  legs.  But  it  has  permanent 
horns,  like  the  goat ;  and  made  entirely  like 
those  of  the  gazelle  kind.  It  also  resembles 
that  animal  in  its  way  of  living  ;  howevec,  it 
differs  in  the  make  of  its  head,  being  exactly 
like  the  cow  in  the  length  of  its  muzzle,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  bones  of  its  skull ; 
from  which  similitude  it  has  taken  its  name. 
This  animal  has  a  narrow  long  head;  the  eyes 
are  placed  very  high;  the  forehead  short  and 
narrow ;  the  horns  permanent,  about  a  foot 
long,  black,  thick,  annulated,  and  the  rings  of 
the  gazelle  kind,  remarkably  large;  its  shoul- 
ders are  very  high,  and  it  has  a  kind  of  bunch 
on  them,  that  terminates  at  the  neck;  the  tail 
is  about  a  foot  long,  and  tufted  with  hair  at 
the  extremity.  The  hair  of  this  animal  is  re. 
markable  in  bein^  thicker  at  the  middle  than 
at  the  root:  in  sal  other  quadrupeds,  except 
the  elk  and  this,  the  hair  tapers  off  from  the 
bottom  to  the  point ;  but  in  these  each  hair 
seems  to  swell  in  the  middle,  like  a  nine-pin. 
The  bubal  us  also  resembles  the  elk  in  size, 
and  the  colour  of  its  skin ;  but  these  are  the 
only  similitudes  between  them;  as  the  one  has 
a  very  large  branching  head  of  solid  horns  that 
are  annually  deciduous,  the  other  has  black, 
unbranching,  hollow  horns,  that  never  fall. 
The  bubal  us  is  common  enough  in  Bar- 
bary,  and  has  often  been  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Barhary  cow,  from  which  animal  it  dif. 
fers  so  widely.  It  partakes  pretty  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  antelope ;  like  that,  having 
tlie  hair  short,  the  hide  black,  the  ears  pointed, 
and  the  flesh  good  for  food. 

M-Btch,  especially  if  there  be  clumps  of  grass  or  bushes, 
behind  which  a  man  might  luric  uiiaeen.  "  Except  for 
such  a  precaution  it  is  folly/'  continues  this  well  inform- 
ed  sportsman,  "  to  slip  grey-hounds  after  them,  for,  ex- 
cepting by  surprise,  success  is  not  to  be  expected,  but 
perhaps  at  the  expense  of  their  lives."  The  height  and 
distance  of  their  bounds  are  wonderful,  and  said  to  be  at 
least  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  and  over  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  of  space,  and  as  it  were  for  their  own 
amusement,  appearing  to  deride  such  dogs  as  follow  them. 
The  chase,  therefore,  as  an  amusement  (for  the  venison 
is  dry  and  lean)  is  conducted  by  the  Mahomedan  and 
Hindoo  princes  ^  with  hawics  who  fly  at  and  fix  their 
talons  on  the  head  and  throat  of  tlie  quarry,  till  the  dogs 
can  come  up ;  or  with  the  cheetah,  by  surprise,  as  is  also 
practised  in  Persia.  They  are  found  over  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India,  to  the  northward  and  westward  as  far 
as  the  Indus ;  but  as  they  do  not  resort  to  the  sandy 
deserts,  it  is  probable  t|iat  they  extend  along  the  more 
fertile  uplands  of  the  Persian  gulf,  particularly  as  we 
have  been  assured  that  our  Indian  travellers  met  them 
near  Bassora.  on  their  war  home  overland. 


The  second  anomalous  animal  of  the  gost 
kind,  Mr  Buffon  calls  the  candoma}  It  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  in  size  to  the  largest 
stag,  but  with  hollow  horns,  like  those  of  the 
goat  kind,  and  with  varied  flexures,  like  those 
of  the  antelope.  They  are  above  three  feet 
long ;  and  at  their  extremities  about  two 
feet  asunder.  AH  along  the  back  there 
runs  a  white  list,  which  ends  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tail ;  another  of  the  same 
colour  crosses  this,  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck, 
which  it  entirely  surrounds;  there  are  two 
more  of  the  same  kind  running  round  the  body, 
one  behind  the  fore-legs,  and  the  other  run- 
ning parallel  to  it  before  the  hinder.  The 
colour  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  grayish,  except 
the  belly,  which  is  white:  it  has  also  a  long 
gray  beard;  and  its  legs,  though  long,  are 
well  proportioned. 

The  third  that  may  be  mentioned,  he  calls 
the  guibcu  It  resembles  the  gazelles  in  every 
particular,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  belly, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  white  in  them,  but 
in  this  u  of  a  deep  brown.  Its  horns  also  are 
not  marked  with  annular  prominences,  but  are 
smooth  and  polished.  It  is  also  remarkable 
for  white  lists,  on  a  brown  ground,  that  are 
disposed  along  the  animal  s  body,  as  if  it  were 
covered  with  harness.  Like  the  former,  it  ij 
a  native  of  Africa. 

The  African  wild  gotU  of  Grimmius  is  the 
fourth.  It  is  of  a  dark  ash-colour;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  head  is  a  hairy  tuft,  standing 
upright;  on  both  sides,  between  the  eyes,  and 
tlie  nose,  there  are  very  deep  cavities,  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  kinds,  which  contain 
a  yellow  oily  liquor,  coagulating  into  a  black 
substance,  that  has  a  smell  between  musk  and 
civet  This  being  taken  away,  the  liquor 
again  runs  out,  and  coagulates,  as  before. 
These  cavities  have  no  communication  witli 
the  eyes,  and,  consequently,  this  oozing  sub- 

1  The  condoma,  or  striped  antelope,  is  a  beantibl, 
tall  animal,  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  his  long, 
slender  shanks;  is  larger,  though  not  so  clumsy,  u  Uw 
elk  antelope.  Its  horns  are  smooth,  twisted  spirally, 
with  a  prominent  edge  or  rib  following  the  wreaths ;  tli«j 
are  three  feet  nine  inches  long,  of  a  pale  brown  coloor, 
dose  at  the  base,  and  at  the  points  roiuid  and  sharp.  Tbt 
colour  of  this  animal  is  a  nisty  brown  ;  along  the  ridgt 
of  the  back  there  is  a  white  stripe  mixed  with  bromi; 
from  this  are  eight  or  nine  white  stripes,  pointing  down- 
wards ;  the  forelwad  and  fore  part  of  the  nose  are  hrowD ; 
a  wliite  stripe  runs  from  the  comer  of  each  eye,  and 
meets  Just  above  the  nose ;  upon  each  cheek-bone  then 
are  two  small  white  spoU ;  the  inner  edges  of  the  etn 
are  covered  with  white  hair,  and  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
neck  is  adorned  with  a  brown  mane,  an  inch  long;  be- 
neath the  neck,  from  the  throat  to  the  breast,  are  some 
long  hairs  hanging  down ;  the  breast  and  belly  ire 
grey;  the  tail  is  two  feet  long,  brown  above,  white  be- 
neath, and  black  at  the  end.  The  striped  antelope, 
though  a  tall  and  slender  animal,  is  not  so  swift  as 
many  of  the  gazelle  kind,  and  is  easily  overtaken  ^  the 
hounds. 
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itance  can   bave    nothing  of  the   nature  of 
tears. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  chevrotin,  or  little 
Gainea  deer,  which  is  the  least  of  all  cloven- 
footed  quadrupeds,  and  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful;  its  legs,  at   the  smallest  part,  are  not 
much  thicker  than  the  shank  of  a  tobacco  pipe: 
it  is  about  seven  inches  high,  and  about  twelve 
from  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail     It  is  the  most  delicately  shaped  ani- 
mal in  the  world,  being  completely  formed 
like  a  stag  in  miniature;  except  that  its  boms, 
when  it  has  any,  are  more  of  the  gazelle  kind, 
being  hollow  and  annulated  in  the  same  man. 
ner.     It  has  two  canine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jtw;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  all  other 
animals  of  the  goat  or  deer  kind,  and  thus 
makes  a  species   entirely  distinct  by  itself. 
This  wonderful  animal's  colour  is   not   less 
pleasing;  the  hair,  which  is  short  and  glossy, 
being  in  some  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  except 
on  the  neck  and  belly,  which  is  white.     They 
are  natives  of  India,  Guinea,  and  the  warm 
climates  between  the  tropics,  and  are  found  in 
great  plenty.      But  though  they  are  amazing. 
ly  swift  for  their  size,  yet  the  negroes  often 
overtake  them  in  the  pursuit,  and  knock  them 
down  with  their  sticks.     They  may  be  easily 
tamed,  and  then  they  become  familiar  and 
pleasing;  but  they  are  of  such  delicate  consti- 
faiions,  that  they  can  bear  no  climate  but  the 
hottest;  and  they  always  perish  witli  the  rig- 
ours of  ours,  when  they  are  brought  over.  The 
male  in  Guinea  has  horns;  the  female  iswilh. 
out  any;  as  are  all  the  kinds  of  this  animal, 
'obc  found  either  in  Java  or  Ceylon,  where 
Ihey  chiefly  abound.' 

Such  is  the  list  of  gazelles;  all  which  pretty 
nearly  resemble  the  deer  in  form  and  delicacy 
of  shape;  but  have  the  horns  hollow,  single, 
and  permanent,  like  those  of  the  goat  Thev 
properly  fill  up,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
the  interval  between  these  two  kinds  of  ani- 
njals;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  the 
goat  ends,  and  the  deer  may  be  said  to  begin, 
"  we  compare  the  gazelles  with  each  other, 
^e  shall  find  but  very  slight  distinctions  be- 
tween them.     The  turn  or  the  magnitude  of 


The  aothor  }ias  here  confounded  together  two  anf. 
"1^  fery  distiiiLt  in  their  formation  and  manners;  the 
pipny  antelope,  and  the  pigmy  musk.  The  former  is  a 
■^>e  of  the  hottest  parts  of  Africa,  and,  iilie  all  othen 
^  its  tribe,  is  furnished  with  horns,  and  wants  the  can- 
ine teeth.  It  is  in  height  about  nine  inches^  and  is  said 
|o  i>e  so  actife,  as  to  be  able  to  leap  over  a  wall  t«TelTe 
iMt  high.  Its  general  colour  is  a  bright  bay;  the  horns 
^«  ttnight,  short,  strong,  pointed,  and  quite  black :  the 
^fs  u-e  hardly  thicker  than  a  quill.  The  pigmy  musk 
^  »  native  of  many  parU  of  the  East  Indies.  It  has  no 
hww,  ind  IP  the  upper  jaw  there  are  a  pair  of  project- 
^t  tusks  or  canine  teeth;  and  it  has  no  appendicular  or 
^  iMofr.    See  a  description  of  it  in  the  notes  to  next 


the  horns,  the  different  spots  on  the  skin,  or  a 
difference  of  size  in  each,  are  chiefly  the  marks 
by  which  their  varieties  are  to  be  known;  but 
their  way  of  living,  their  nature,  and  their 
peculiar  swiftness,  all  come  under  one  descrip. 
tion.* 


*  Africa  is  the  great  nursery  of  the  antelopes.     They 
there  fill  up  the  place  which  the  deer  triba  occupy  ii 
other  countries,  a  tribe  of  which  the  soutiiem  and  een- 
tral  regions  of  Africa  appear  to  be  destitute.     With  the 
idea  of  an  antelope  we  are  apt  to  associate  all  that  is 
graceful  and  elegant  in  figure,  and  all  that  is  active  and 
sprightly  in  movement.     To  many  it  is  true  such  a  des- 
cription applies.    The  gazelle  and  the  spring-liok  oiler 
instances  of  exquisite  proportions,  and  with  slender  and 
tapering  limbs,  they  bound  along  with  astonisliing  ease 
and  celerity.     To  others,  however,  sudi  a  description 
will  not  apply.     Their  size  and  proportions  ally  them  to 
the  ox  tribe;  their  gait  is  slow  and  heavy,  their  figure 
clumsy,  and  their  eyes,  instead  of  beaming  with  anima- 
tion, are  dull  and  spiritless.     We  may  here  instance  the 
Canna  (JiUilope  oreat,  Pall.).    This  animal  is  a  native 
of  South  Africa,  where  it  is  commonly  designated  the 
eland  or  elk.     It  is  of  large  size  and  ponderous  form, 
weighing,  when  full  grown,  from  seven  to  nine  hundred- 
weight, and  is  commonly  very  fat.     Its  flesh  being  in 
high  estimation,  it  is  much  hunted,  and  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  its  pursuers,  for  it  can  neither  run  long,  nor  fast. 
It  lives  in  large  herds,  which  often  permit  a  man  on 
horseback  to  ride  into  their  midst  without  taking  to  flight. 
The  withers  rise,  from  the  length  of  the  spinous  process  of 
the  vertebm  of  that  part,  into  a  sort  of  hump;  and  the 
neck,  compressed  at  the  sides  as  in  the  ox,  is  furnished 
with  a  pendant  dewlap.     The  Caama  or  Hartebeest 
{A.  eaama,  Cuv.%  and  the  Koba,  or  grande  vacfae  brune, 
of  the  French  {A.  koka^  Ogilb.),  may  be  also  adduced. 
While  on  the  one  hand  we  see  certain  groups  of  antS- 
lopes  closely  allied  to  the  ox  tribe,  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  not  wanting  those  which  in  form  and  habits 
closely  approximate  to  the  goat.    The  chamois  of  the 
Alps  (jf.  rupieaj>ra\  the  gorel  of  tlie  elevated  plains  of 
the  Himalayan  range  in  India  {A,  gortU,  Hardw.),  the 
Thar  of  the  same  range  {A.  Thar,  Hodges),  the  Prong- 
buck  of  the  rocky  mountains  of  North  America  {jt.  fur- 
cifer,  H.  Smitli),  and  the  Klipspringer  of  the  inacces- 
sible monntains  of  South  Africa  {A.  oreeiragut,  Forst.), 
are  examples  in  point.     Were  we  then  to  compare  ths 
eland  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ciutmois  on  the  other, 
with  the  gazelle  of  the  desert,  we  should  see  at  once  the 
division  line  between  the  antelopes  as  a  family,  and  tlie 
family  of  the  ox ;  and  that  of  the  goat  is  purely  arbitrary, 
for  it  will  be  evident  that  many  of  the  larger  antelopes 
are  far  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ox,  than  to  the  gazelle, 
while  the  prong-homed  antelope  and  chamois  both  in 
general  form  and  habits  represent  the  goat     The  fact 
is,  that  the  antelopes  as  Uiey  stand  arranged  in  most 
systematic  works  consist  of  a  number  of  distinct  forma^ 
m  genera,  ill-assorted  together  under  or.e  head; — these 
forms  have  their  own  exclusive  characters,  and  stand  in 
difierent  degrees  of  relationship  to  each  other;  each  form 
too,  has  its  peculiar  habits.     Some  with  a  muzzle  cover- 
ed with  hair  browse  upon  shrubs,  the  prehensile  pouer 
of  the  lips  fitting  them  for  this  artion;  others  again, 
with  a  naked  muzzle  like  that  of  the  ox,  graze  the  herit- 
age of  the  field.     Some  choose  the  arid  desert  as  their 
abode,  and  live  in  the  wilds  in  vast  herds,  content  with 
the  scattered  slinibs  which  they  afKird;  some  prefer  the 
luxuriant  borders  of  rivers,  and  plains  rich  in  vegetation; 
some  make  the  mountain  ridges  their  home,  and  fear- 
lessly traverse  the  edge  of  the  most  stupendous  preci- 
pirpf,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
most  daring  hunter.     Others  conceal  themselves  amidst 
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The  gazelles  are,  in  general,  inbabitanto  of 
the  wanner  climates ;  and  contribute,  among 
other  embeJiisbments,  to  add  beanty  to  thooe 
forests  that  are  for  ever  green.     They  are 

dense  thicket  and  underwood,  througfa  which  they  dive 
with  peculiir  eddreH;  one  species  indeed  has  acquired 
the  name  of  duilcerbok,  (didng  goat)  from  this  renoarlc- 
able  habit. 

The  antelopes,  then  (to  retain  the  word),  are,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  resolvable  faito  manf  dis- 
tinct genera.  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  if  indeed 
not  the  most  so  of  all,  is  that  to  which  Cotonel  H.  Smith 
has  assigned  the  title  of  GOoUeptu.  It  indudes  three 
allied  spedes:  the  Gnu  {Catodiepai  Gnm),  the  Kokoon 
(C  taurina),  and  the  brindled  Gnu  (C.  gorgom). 

The  term  Catoblepas  (K«r«CXi>^}  was  given  bf  ^lian 
to  a  savage  anioaa!  of  terrific  aspect*  Inhabiting  Africa, 
the  descriptioo  of  which  renden  it  very  prahable  that 
the  gnu  was  the  creature  thus  designated.  Plin/  (ch. 
viii.  32.  Valp7  Ed.  1886)  states  it  to  be  a  native  of 
Ethiopia,  near  the  rise  of  the  Nile;  adding,  that  It  Is 
of  moderate  bulk,  but  sluggish  in  its  limbs,  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  ponderous  head,  which  it  carries  low,  and  that 
its  glance  is  deadly,— a  description  certainly  not  appli- 
cable to  the  gnu,  and  indeed  too  Tagne  and  extravagant 
to  require  the  serious  notice  of  the  naturalist  The 
gnu,  however.  Is  so  strange  an  animal,  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  if  the  ancients  Invested  it  with  something 
of  the  marvellous.  It  appears  as  If  it  were  a  compound 
of  the  hone,  ox,  and  stag,  for  it  partakes  of  the  charao- 
ten  of  all  three,  and  not  the  least  of  those  of  the  horse ; 
111  fiact,  the  neck,  body,  and  tail  are  those  of  a  well- 
formed  small  hone;  the  former  is  furnished  with  a  mane, 
and  the  tail  is  long  and  flowing.  The  limbs  are  slen- 
der, vigorous,  well-knit,  and  resemble  those  of  a  stag, — 
while  the  head  and  boms  remind  us  of  the  bu&lo.  The 
eyes  are  lowering,  and  expressive  of  great  ferocity;  the 
horns,  which  are  common  to  both  sexes,  doseiy  resem- 
ble those  of  the  savage  Cape  buflalo,  except  that  they 
are  smaller:  they  arise  from  a  basal  mass  of  horn,  ex. 
panding  lilce  a  helmet  over  the  forehead,  whence  they 
sweep  downwards  between  the  eyes,  and  then  suddenly 
turn  upwards,  and  somewhat  outwards,  ending  In  a  sharp 
point.  Their  situation  is  altogether  such  as  to  oversha- 
dow the  eyes,  producing  an  aspect  of  suspicion  and  vin- 
dictiveness.  The  chaffron  is  furnished  irith  a  mane-like 
tuft  of  bristly  hain;  and  the  chin  and  throat  are  covered 
with  bain  of  a  similar  character,  also  forming  a  shaggy 
beard,  while  a  full  mane  flows  down  from  the  under-side 
of  the  neck,  and  from  between  the  fore-limbs;  that 
along  the  upper  ridge  of  the  neck  being  thick  and  up- 
right. The  head  Is  heavy;  and  the  muzsle  Is  expanded 
into  a  thick  muscular  valve,  or  flap,  which  shuts  down 
nice  a  lid,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture  of  the  nostrils, 
which  are  thus  capable  of  being  opened  or  closed  at  will. 
The  lachrymal  sinus  consists  of  a  small  gland  below  the 
angle  of  each  eye,  and  concealed  iu  a  tuft  of  long  hair, 
by  which  it  Is  entirely  surrounded. 

The  gnu  Is  a  native  of  the  wild  karroos  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  hilly  districts,  where  It  roams  sometimes 


often  seen  feeding  in  herds,  on  the  sides  oC 
the  mountains,  or  in  the  shade  of  the  woods ; 
and  fly  all  ti^^eCher,  npoo  the  smallest  ap- 
proaches of  danger.     They  bound  with  such 


singly,  but  mostly  in  large  herds,  which  migrate  accord- 
ing to  the  season.    The  extent  of  its  range  iu  the  in- 


terior regions  is  not  known.  As  far,  however,  as  travel- 
lere  have  penetrated,  herds  have  been  met  and  chased; 
for  its  fledi  Is  prised  as  food  both  by  the  natives  snd  the 
colonists.  They  are,  however,  extremely  wild,  snd  not 
to  be  appraaehed  without  difficulty.  On  the  fbst  alarm, 
away  sooun  the  troop,  not  Sn  a  tomaltaons  mass,  but  ia 
sini^e  file,  foUowiog  a  leader;  and  as  they  are  seen  gal- 
loping In  the  distance  over  the  plain,  they  so  much  re- 
semble sebras,  or  quaggas, — tenants  of  the  same  wilds 
— thai  were  it  mA  lor  the  difference  of  colour,  thef 
might  easily  be  mistaken  for  thoae  animals.  The  general 
colour  of  the  gnu  Is  deep  umber-browB,  rangfaig  upon 
black;  the  tail  and  mane  are  grey,^.the  latter,  iodcwd, 
nearly  white.  Their  speed,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  vigour  and  compactness  of  their  body  and  limbs,  ii 
▼sry  great.  When  fint  alarmed,  however,  they  do  ml 
exert  H,  but  plunge  about,  iinging  out  their  hechi,  bo(^ 
ting  at  various  objects,  and  exhibiting  emotions  d  vio* 
lent  fury.  It  is  seldom  that  they  venture  upon  an  at- 
tack unless  hard  pressed,  or  wounded,  when  they  defend 
themselves  with  desperation:  dropping  on  their  kneei, 
they  dart  forward  upon  their  rash  enemy  with  extraor- 
dinary furoe  and  impetuosity,— and  onleas  he  be  cool 
and  prepared,  he  cannot  escape  his  &te. 

That  the  gnu  is  sometimes  seen  single  appeare  fren 
the  account  oif  Sparrman,  who  observes  (vol.  ii.  p.  131% 
«  On  the  24th  I  was  Induced  to  sUy  a  little  knger  oo 
this  spot,  by  the  hopes  of  shooting  a  gnu  which  had  bc«ii 
seen  ranging  by  Ut^f  about  this  part  of  the  oomatay. 
T^Onu  is  the  Hottentot  name  for  a  singular  animal 
which,  with  respect  to  its  form,  is  between  the  borsa 
and  the  ox.     The  sire  of  it  Is  about  that  of  a  comnioB 
galloway,  the  length  of  It  being  somewhat  about  five 
feet,  and  the  height  of  It  rather  more  than  fiaur.  •  *  ' 
TIm  gnu  then  wandering  In  these  parts  was  probably  ss 
old  buck,  which  did  not  care  to  keep  company  any  kiopr 
with  the  herd  to  which  it  belonged,  or  had  been  acci 
dentally  separated  from  it.     As  this  that  was  seen  hcra 
kept  upon  the  open  plains,  and  we  could  not  steal  upon 
it  by  creeping  towards  it  from  among  the  boshes,  I  en- 
deavoured to  overtake  it  on  horseback:  and,  indeed,  al 
fint  I  got  almost  within  gunshot  of  the  aninial,  whan  it 
showed  its  vicious  diqiosition  in  making  various  ciureU 
and  plunges,  flinging  out  behind  with  one  or  both  le^ 
and  butting  against  the  mole-hills  with  its  boms;  list 
immediately  upon  this,  it  fled  with  oonsidenble  velocltf 
in  a  direct  line  over  the  plain  as  far  as  the  eye  ooald  dis- 
cern it,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  was  one  that 
was  become  furious,  as  the  other  ffnui  I  have  chased  dore 
would  frequently  stop  to  look  back  at  their  pursuers,  ss 
soon  as  tliey  had  gained  ground  of  them  In  any  consider- 
able degree.     What  contributed  not  a  little  to  this  goo'i 
having  escaped  me  was,  that  the  ground  was  rocky;  and 
that  an  ardent  desire  for  dissecting  this  animal  indoced 
me  to  push  my  horse  on  too  fast  at  first,  so  that  In  a  r^ 
little  time  It  was  quite  out  of  breath,  and  all  over  in  i 
tremor."   Indeed,  so  excessively  was  the  horse  fetigued, 
tlutt  Sparrman  coukl  not  even  chase  a  jadcal  that  wtf 
feasting  on  an  elk-aatek»pe  shot  the  day  befiore.    At  a 
subsequent  period  he  met  with  large  herds  of  gnus,  snd 
was  mora  successful.    Mr  Pringle  observed  the  pis 
among  the  hills  at  Bavian*s  river:  he  Informs  us  thai 
its  Arab  in  all  its  qualities  has  much  resemblance  to  bee! 
He  also  asserts,  that  like  the  buflalo  and  ox.  this  animal 
is  enraged  by  the  sight  of  scarlet     **  It  was  one  of  our 
amusements  to  hoist  a  red  handkerchief  on  a  pole,  and 
observe  them  caper  about,  lashing  their  fhwks  with  tbeir 
long  tails  and  tearing  up  the  ground  with  their  hoofs,  a« 
If  they  were  violently  excited  and  readv  to  run  dews 
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sviftoess,  and  are  so  very  shy,  that  dogs  or 
men  raiiily  attempt  to  pursue  them,  fhey 
traverse  those  precipices  with  ease  and  safety, 
which  to  every  quadruped  else  are  quite  im- 

upon  Qs;  and  then  all  at  once,  as  wa  were  ready  to  (ire 
upon  tbero,  to  see  them  bound  away,  and  again  go  praii- 
ring  round  us  at  a  safer  distance."  This  aversion  to 
enrlet  we  have  ourselves  noticed  in  individuals  in  cap- 
tivitjr,  and  on  one  occasion  much  enraged  a  gnu  by  sud> 
d«iiljr  displaying  tlie  scarlet  lining  of  a  cloak. 

The  gnu  when  taken  young  may  be  tamed  without 
much  difficulty.  Sparrmaii  caught  a  ralf,  and  as  he  says 
"bad  likewise  previously  seen  and  examined  another 
Uroe  one  of  the  same  size  which  was  intended  as  a 
pnssent  for  the  governor:  it  was  feared,  however,  that 
this  as  well  as  the  young  hariebeeata  which  they  were 
uidesTouring  to  bring  up  tame,  would  be  subject  to  a 
liind  of  furor  or  madness."  Why  so  we  are  not  informed. 
Mr  Pringle  assures  us  that  the  gnu  taken  young  will 
become  ts  domesticated  as  the  cattle  of  the  farm,  with 
which  it  associates,  harmlessly  going  and  returning  to 
puture:  it  appeal^  however  thi^  few  fiurmers  like  to 
domesUcate  it,  as  it  is  liable  to  a  cutaneous  eruption 
whicli  it  communicates  to  the  cattle,  and  which  is  inva^ 
riably  fatal.  In  confinement  the  gnu  often  becomes  fer- 
ocious, and  is  not  to  be  approached  without  caution;  the 
temsles  are  less  dangerous  than  the  males,  and  more 
easily  manageable. 

With  regard  to  the  second  species  of  gnu-— viz.,  the 
Kokoon  {Catoblepar  or  j4ntelop€  taurina^  it  is  larger 
than  the  preceding  species,  w^hich  it  closely  resembles, 
hut  w\th  which  it  never  associates  though  it  inhabits  the 
nme  countries.      It  is  far  less  daring  than  the  gnu, 
u)d  ii  suroetimes  found  solitary,  but  most  frequently  in 
herds,  which  wander  over  the  karroos,  or  vast  plains  in 
(be  interi<Hr.     A  fine  specimen  is  in  tiie  Museum  of  the 
"  C^  of  Good  Hope  Association  for  exploring  central 
Afirka,"  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.     In 
the  cslOogue,  it  is  termed  the  Brindled  or  Black-tailed 
Gnu;  but  the  former  title  has  already  been  appropriated 
to  the  third  species  (C  gorg<m^    The  second  may  be 
iKed  instead  of  the  Booshwanna  name,  Kokoon,     We 
are  informed  that  '<  the  Nu  Gariep,  or  Black  River,  ap- 
pean  to  form  the  limit  of  its  southern  range;  and  though 
h«rds  often  feed  almost  upon  the  very  banks  of  that 
stream,  yet  not  an  individual  has  been  known  to  cross, 
—a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  common 
species  {C.  gnu)  regularly  passes  it  for  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  the  colony.     In  manner,  it  appears  more  fero- 
cioQs  than  it  really  is.     It  will  approach  the  hunter,  as 
if  to  do  battle  with  him,  and  then  scamper  from  him 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  the  most  timid  animal  that 
files  at  his  first  glance.     It  is  met  with  in  considerable 
herds  hi  the  more  extensive  plains  north  of  the  Orange 
rivtr;  and  when  alarmed,  each  herd  decamps  in  long 
rtjUular  files.     The  flesh  of   this  species,  in  common 
^ith  the  other,  is  much  sought  after  as  food,  both  by 
the  natives  and  by  such  colonists  as  obtain  permission  to 
yross  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ing, and  is  considered  both  «\holesome  and  palatable. 
lite  Becbuanas  use  the  sldn  for  their  cloaks  or  mantles." 
Of  the  third  species,  the  C.  gorgon  of  Colonel  Hamilton 
^otith,  Uule  is  known.     A  specimen  exists  in  the  Mu- 
i^iim  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was 
bnmght  from  South  Africa.     It  is  certainly  very  dis. 
^nct  from  either  of  the  preceding  animals.     Le  Vail- 
^  in  his  second  voyage,  notices  a  variety  of  the  gnu, 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  identical  with  this.     Colonel 
H.Smith  supposes  it  to  be  the  Boat  of  the  Dutch  boors 
u  South  Africa,  the  name  (which  signifies  maH$r)  pro- 
(*Uy  rdiftrriag  to  its  bold  and  fierce  disposition. 

The  springer  antelope,  or  springbok  (buck)  of  the 
^^  of  Good  Hope  is  a  beautiful  species  of  the  genua 
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practicable;  nor  can  anj  animals  but  of  the 
winged  kind  overtake  them.  Accordingly, 
in  all  those  countries  where  they  are  chiefly 
found,  they  are  pursued  by  falcons;  and  this 

or  family  of  the  antelo])e.  It  has  received  from  the 
Dutch  colonists  the  name  of  springbok,  fi'om  the  bound- 
*ing  leaps  which  it  takes,  and  also  proiikbok,  showy  or 
beautiful  buck,  from  the  colours  which  it  discloses  in  leap- 
ing. This  latter  efiect  is  caused  by  two  folds  of  the  skin, 
which,  ascending  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  termin- 
ating upon  the  croup,  dilate  when  the  animal  is  bounding, 
and  expose  a  large  triangular  space,  otherwise  concealed, 
of  pure  white-coloured  hair,  edged .  by  two  dark  streaks. 
The  head  of  the  animal  is  rather,  short,  with  somewhat 
of  the  expreisioo  of  a  lamb ;  the  neck  is  slender,  the 
body  comparatively  bulky,  and  the  legs  slender  and  ele- 
gantly turned.  It  is  larger  than  the  gazelle,  but  of  the 
same  make  and  colour. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's  description  of  tlie  springbok, 
is  vivid  and  interesting.  **  It  resides,"  he  tells  us,  <<  on 
the  plains  of  South  Africa,  to  an  unknown  distance  in 
the  interior,  in  flocks,  assembling  in  vast  herds,  and 
migrating  from  north  to  south,  and  back  with  the  mon- 
soons. These  migrations,  which  are  said  to  take  place 
in  their  most  numerous  form  only  at  the  intervals  of 
several  years,  appear  to  c^me  from  the  north-east,  and 
in  masses  of  many  thousands,  devouring,  like  locusts, 
every  green  herb.  The  lion  has  been  seen  to  migrate,  and 
walk  in  the  midst  of  the  compressed  phalanx,  with  only 
as  much  room  between  him  and  his  victims  as  the  fears 
of  those  Immediately  around  could  procure  space  by 
pressing  outwards.  The  foremost  of  Uiese  vast  columns 
are  fat,  and  the  rear  exceedingly  lean,  while  the  dir- 
ection continues  one  way ;  but,  with  tlie  change  of  the 
monsoons,  when  they  return  towards  the  north,  the  rear 
become  the  leaders,  fattening  in  their  turn,  and  leaving 
the  others  to  starve,  and  to  be  devoured  by  the  numerous 
enemies  who  follow  their  march.  At  ail  times,  when 
impelled  by  fear,  either  of  the  hunter,  or  the  beast  of 
prey  darting  among  the  flock,  but  principally  when  the 
herds  are  assembled  in  countless  multitudes,  so  that  an 
alarm  cannot  spread  rapklly,  and  open  the  means  of 
flight,  they  are  pressed  against  each  other,  and  their 
anxiety  to  escape  impels  them  to  bound  up  in  the  air, 
showing  at  the  same  time  the  white  spot  on  the  croup 
dilated  by  thf>  eflbrt,  and  closing  again  in  their  de- 
scent, and  producing  that  beautiful  efiect  from  which 
they  have  obtained  the  name  of  springer  and  showy 
bok." 

In  the  flrst  volume  of  the  *  Menageries,'  in  the  *  Lib- 
rary of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  there  are  a  number  of- 
interesting  particulars,  some  of  which  were  communi- 
cated by  the  late  Mr  Pringle,  respecting  the  migrations 
of  the  springbok.  The  author  of  that  volume  remarks, 
''The  migrations  of  innumerable  companies  of  spring- 
boks from  unknown  regions  in  the  interior  of  Africa  to 
the  abodes  of  civilisation,  are  amongst  the  most  extraor- 
dinary examples  of  the  fecundity  of  animal  life.  The 
vast  quantity  of  a  species  of  birds  of  South  America, 
which  produce  the  ^anno  (a  manure)  in  sufficient  abun* 
dance  to  be  a  great  article  of  commerce— the  flocks  of 
pigeons  of  North  America — the  locusts  of  Africa—are 
not  more  striking  than  the  herds  of  springboks." 

Captain  Stockenstrom,  a  native  of  the  Cape,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr  Pringle,  which  was  afterwards 
appended  as  a  note  to  Mr  Thompson's  '  Travels,'  and 
is  also  given  in  the  volume  of  the  *  Menageries'  alluded 
to,  says,  "  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  person  passing 
over  some  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  the  interior  and 
admiring  that  elegant  antelope,  the  springbok,  thinly 
scattered  over  the  plains,  and  bounding  in  playful 
innocence,  to  figure  to  himself  that  these  ornaments  of 
the  desert  can  often  become  as  destructive  as  the  locusts 
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lirable  manner  of  bunting  makei  one  of 


the  principal  amiuementa  of  the  upper  ranki 
-if  people  all  over  the  East      The  Arabiana, 


Persians,  and  Turka,  breed  up  for  this  pur- 


IhamHlTM,  Tba  incrwUbla  numben  which  tmttimn 
(Mar  III  fa«m  the  north,  iutbg  prWnclad  drouitbts,  dh- 
tiMt  Uwhrmrincmralnblr.  An^  lUempt  it  nui 
cal  eomputitian  would  b«  Ttin:  and  1^  trying  la 
aemr  tha  trnUi,  tha  writer  would  tn^JKt  blmaelf,  in  the 
sr*c  at  Ibow  who  hava  ue  Imowledga  of  Uio  eoanttj,  to 
■  npidon  that  b*  wu  anillni  himHlf  of  t  tnnlkr'i 
HBBiBtd  priillcg*.  Ya(  It  ti  w«ll  known  Id  Iha  tnteiio- 
that,  on  Hi*  approach  of  tbo  Trtt-iottm,  aa  tboM  mign- 
(«7  iwarma  tra  raUni,  tba  graaiar  maJiea  up  bis  mind 
to  looh  (or  paalure  for  his  Seeks  elagwhora,  and  coitslden 
himtaif  aatlralr  dl^aaioaiod  of  Ua  lands  until  beaTj 
raJM  Ul."  Capt^  Suekoistiiini  sccounU,  hi  tke  In- 
lawing apparaotlr  aatisfcetorf  manner,  for  tlu  ouao  or 
tba  mfgiitliau  of  tba  qiringbok.  The  ImmgDie  dosert 
tracia  btlwMa  Orang* H*ar  and  tha  ooloojof  tbeCape, 
weitwird  of  Iha  Zeakoa  rirer,  tboogh  dasUtute  of  per- 
nineca  apriaga,  and  tttM'eAira  unlnhabl  labia  hj  human 
[I  for  anr  length  of  time,  are,  notwlthttandlng,  In- 
-  '  -  '-',  Kagoaut  pooia,  and  fitjfi,  at  natural 
nseiTDin  or  ancklab  water,  which,  howeiar  had,  latls- 
Hai  the  gasiB.  In  tbeaa  endlaBB  plaini  the  tprhigbaka 
multiply,  mdlituTked  by  ibe  hunter  (except  when,  ocn- 
flonall]',  the  BoajeaiDan  daatroyt  a  few  with  hia  poisoned 
arrowi),  until  the  country  lUerallr  •warms  irlth  Iham; 
whan,  perhaps,  ama  year  out  of  lour  or  flia,  a  lasting 
drought  learaa  the  pools  exhausted,  and  parches  up  the 
•oil  naturally  inclined  to  ItsHlity.  Thia  want,  princl- 
^ly  of  water,  drlToa  tboaa  myrlada  of  animala  either 
to  (he  Orange  rirer  or  to  the  Colony,  when  Ibay 
Intrude  in  the  manner  deacrlbsd.  But  when  the  tbuD- 
der-  ekwds  burst  on  tba  parched-up  country,  tba  iwanB* 
again  retreat  to  their  more  •terlle  but  peaceful  and  as- 
eiuded  plains. 

Mr  Pringle  ouca  passed  through  a  migratory  awarm 
scattered  oTar  the  grssay  plain*  near  the  LilUe  Pish 
rlTsr.  Ha  could  not  proleu  to  eatlioale  their  nnmbere: 
' — ha  aays  tbey  itkilimtii,  or  rather  tpeckled  the  country 
la  far  aa  tbe  eye  could  reach.  A  gentlemsu  riding  with 
faim,  better  acquainted  than  Mr  Pringle  with  aurb  acanea, 
affirmed  that,  within  view,  there  could  not  ha  leaathan 
S(,000  or  SO.OOO. 

Mr  Pringle  deacrihea  the  qirlngbok  aa  easily  tamed 
when  cai^t  young.  1 1 1)  ocnslonally  reared  aa  a  play- 
tlilng  for  tbe  children  at  tbe  bmu  of  the  eolontsti. 

Tha  following  eitract  from  tbe  work  of  Ibe  Rev.  C.  J, 
■liatrobe,  who  paid  a  mlsritaai;  iliit  to  South  Afrln  in 
1816,  la  Introduced  for  Iha  aaka  of  tba  rfgbt-beartad 
Ceeling  which  marks  it  I— 

"  Here  we  wsreanuaad  by  the  dght  of  some  huudreda 
of  spriDghoks,  ooe  of  tbe  meat  elogaat  anlakipas  ef  this 
country.  They  stood  In  partioa  of  twan^  or  thirty  to- 
gether, and  our  sportsman  wara  all  allie  endeaiouriug 
to  approach  near  enough  to  make  euro  of  thair  aim.  But 
all  attampta  were  Tain ;  the  bucks  suflered  them  to  ap- 
proach to  within  gun-abot,  when  tboy  set  off  full  ^»ed, 
leaping  sometimaa  orer  each  other.  Tbay  bounded 
aliaig,  in  a  species  of  dance,  springing  with  ail  lour  Jnl 
at  cau-e  from  the  gromid,  then,  swiftly  faeing  tinut,  sar- 
leyed  their  pursuen.  Sixteen  shot  wara  flrsd  at  them, 
hut  not  In  a  single  Inilance  did  It  appear  that  one  had 
hean  wounded.  This  a&rded  me  great  pleaiurei  for 
aa  wa  had  no  dogs  to  run  down  and  secure  any  one  that 
Bilghl  ha*a  had  a  leg  broken,  or  hean  otherwise  hurt, 
tt  must  hare  giien  pain  to  any  feeling  mind  taknow 
that  the  poor  animal  was  lamed,  and  gHe*eus]y  sufler- 
faig,  without   beneUt   to  us,  and  wouU   m«l  likely  ba 

hara  ubtaioed  one  rf  then  for  our  sabalstanca,  tba  kill. 


pose  that  liintl  of  httwit  called  tbe/tfcen  (/oaffe, 
with  which,  when  properly  trained,  they  gi 
forth  on  horaeback  among  tite  forcati  and  Ibe 
niount*inB,  the  falcon  perching  upon  the  band 


ing  of  It  would  have  been  eiciaable.  The  tbol  find 
CDBilribuled,  though  not  to  oiar  gain,  yet  la  cor  pltaiait, 
lor  It  set  tbem  In  motion,  and  the  swiftaeaa  aodelsgua 
of  their  monments  ware  well  wosth  otaerrlDg," 

Tha  tprlTigbok,  like  the  bare,  nnceala  itaelf  in  cnr 
during  the  day,  and  resorts  to  the  open  plain  in  thi 
eTsning  and  at  night,  tie  tha  purpose  ef  Csedfakg  laly. 
The  Cape  antelope,  in  fact,  perfedl/  resembles  the  hart 
in  all  ill  characteristics.  It  lies  continually  in  Its  tunc, 
— leaTlng  it  only  to  proeora  Ibod,  or  to  escape  frvm  iu 
onamlsa.  Ilia  hok  is  shot  In  gnat  oumbm  by  tk 
Dutch  boors.  This  sport  Is  usually  pnrsaed  cm  hone- 
bank,  and  in  the  heal  of  the  day.  The  animal  it  thto 
lyhig  in  IU  habitual  lair,  and.  on  being  disturbed  by  ths 
sportsman,  brings  from  it  with  a  sucimImi  of  botaidh 
than  which  nothing  can  ha  mora  beantUnl  or  gnrehL 
Tha  Dutch  boor  is  generally  an  unarrlag  sfaet;  bm  is 
cast  Uu  antelope  sbould  be  oily  wounded,  tbe  burkdsf 
(a  species  ef  large  mongreO  Is  always  at  the  heals  ef  1« 
maaler's  borae,  and,  at  tbe  report  of  his  gun,  ^rts  lir 
ward  and  secures  the  animal.  II  is  Iben  placed  bchiiid 
tha  aaddle.  Tbe  how  used  In  hodi-sbKillng  b  tbs 
hardy  and  serdceable  animal  eoduSMn  to  tba  caantry. 
Many  oF  them  era  so  well  trained,  that  tbsy  stsfi  (be  iit- 
stant  tha  bok  gets  up,  but  In  neM  esaos  a  riigU  d«k 

leceastry;  the  lein  b  (hen  dropped  <■  tbe  n«:k,  and 


The  Nyl-(tian  was  qi 
rallsU  A  netica  of  a 
from  Bengal,"  InsertMl  by  Dr  Pancos  in  Um  lorty-IUid 
Toluaie  of  tba  Plilioeophirsl  TransaMiona,  and  accem. 
paiiied  by  an  imperfuct  figure,  appears  to  oantain  tha 
earlleat  dEocriptlon  of  thisline  species  of  aMelspo.  Bet 
neithar  tba  descriplioi  aor  tbe  figure  were  recugsiscd 
as  belonging  to  Ibe  Nyl-ghau,  wbeo  tbe  latter  a^ais 
made  Itaappeannce  in  England  In  1767.  A  pak,  mali 
and  hmale,  weis  in  that  year  aant  tnuB  Beinbay  as  a 
present  to  Lord  Cllra,  to  whom  we  are  IndaMed  far  the 
Aral  Introduction  of  many  rera  and  inCaraeliag  anlmab. 
Shortly  aftarwarda  a  sarand  pair,  irbkli  had  heai  pre- 
aented  to(beQuecn,weraplaEadbybw  Mvaty,  altbe 
dUtMHd  of  Dr  WiUIsm  Huntar,  who  psbliahed  also,  in 
the  PbfkaopUcal  TraMsactltms.  a  Ul  and  dsteOed  dt- 
Bcriptlon  of  tbem,  together  witb  an  aaceUaiit  Agon  fnm 
pencil  of  Stuhha,  Iha  mo«  dbUngui^ed  aniwi 
painter  of  his  day.  They  wen  Imaiadlateiy  adof«ad  by 
Pennant  in  bis  Synopsis,  where  they  were  again  Sfuni, 
as  a  apacies  o(  antelope  i  and  hla  eltadAcatlaii  has  boaa 
lollowod  by  Pallas,  and  all  aubaaquent  aystamstiatt 

~~  e  twtle  Nyl-gbau  Is  superior  Id  statara  to  Iba  stag, 
as  wall  as  mors  robust  In  his  proputlotia.     His  bead  o 


iihor  large;  bis  muule  long  and  namii;  his  ear* 
liddls-sised,  t^en,  and  lanniaatln|  abruptly  in  an  ob- 
■a  pdnti  ids  neck  long  aad  thick  ;  hia  ahoukleis  eur- 
.jounted  by  a  slight  hump:  his  hinder  quarters  much 
lew  eioTBled  than  bla  fora  paita  j  his  lop  tUoker  than 
these  of  mMt  ether  antalspes  ;  and  bla  tail  of  consider- 
aUa  leostb,  raacUng  below  the  Jainl  of  tba  lag,  and  asid- 
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of  the  hunter.     Their  expeditioa  U  conducted 
with  profound  silence ;  their  dogs  are  taught 
to  hang   behind  ;    while   the    men,    on  the 
fleetest  courserSy  look    round  for   the   game. 
Whenever  they  spy  a  gazelle  at  the  proper 
dUtaoce,  they  point  the  fiilcon  to  its  object, 
and  encourage  it  to  pursue.     The  falcon,  with 
the  flwiftnees  of  an  arrow,  flies  to  the  animal, 
that,  knowing  its  danger,  endeavours,  but  too 
late,  to  escape.     The  falcon  soon  coming   np 
with  its  prey,  fixes  its  talons,  one  into  the 
animal's  cheek,  the  other  in  its  throat,  and 
deeply  wounds    it.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
gazelle  attempts  to  escape,  but    is    generally 
wounded  too  deeply  to  run  far.     The  falcon 
clings  with  the  utmost  perseverance,  nor  ever 
leaves  its  prey  till    it  falls ;  upon  which  tho 
banters  from   behind   approecning,  take   up 
both,  and  reward  the  falcon  with  the  blood  of 
the  spoil.     They  also  teach  the  young  ones, 
by  applying  them  to  the  dead  animal's  throat 
and  accustoming  them  betimes   to   fix  upon 
that  particular  part ;  for  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  falcon  fixed  upon  any  other  part  of 
the  gazelle,  either  its  back  or  its  haunches, 
the  animal  would  easily  escape  among  the 
mountains,  and  the  hunter  would   also   lose 
bis  falcon. — They  sometimes  also  hunt  these 
animals  with  the  ounce .    This  carnivorous  and 
Berce  creature  being  made  tame  and  domes- 
tic, generally  sits  on.  horseback  behind  the 
banter,  and  remains  there  with  the   utmost 
composure,  until  the  gazelle  is  shown;  it  is 
then  that  it  exerts  all  its  arts  and  fierceness  ; 
it  does  not  at  once  fly  at  its  prey,  but  ap- 
proaches  sliiy,  turning   and    windine   about 
until  it  comes   within    the   proper  distance, 
when  all  at  once  it  bounds  upon  the  heedless 
animal,  and  instantly  kills  it,  and  sucks  its 
blood.    If,  on  the  other   hand,  it  misses  its 
!iun,  it  rests  in  its  place,  without  attempting 

ins  In  a  tuft  of  long  hairs.  His  eyes  are  full,  black* 
and  prominent;  and  his  suborbital  sinuses  large  and  ob- 
vious. The  form  of  his  horns  is  conical  and  slightly 
carfed,  with  the  concavity  directed  inwards  and  the 
points  turned  forwards.  They  take  their  origin  by  a 
triftngiitar  base  of  considerable  thickness,  marked  with 
two  or  three  indistinctly  elevated  rings,  but  become  per- 
fectly round  and  smooth  above,  tapering  rapidly  into  a 
y»U)«r  obtuse  point.  I'heir  length  is  from  seven  to  eight 
iucbes;  aod  their  colour  a  uniform  dull  black,  corres- 
Ming  with  that  of  the  hoofs. 

The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  and  at  the 
t&me  time  lighter  and  more  slender  in  her  proportions. 
Siie  Is  entirely  destitute  of  horns,  has  less  hump  on  the 
Moulders,  and  her  hind  quarters  are  more  nearly  on  a 
icrel  with  her  fore.  Her  general  colour,  as  also  that  of 
the  young  male,  Is  a  pale  reddish  brown. 

The  Nyl-ghaus  appear  to  be  by  no  means  generally 
^ead  over  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  but  to  be  cou- 
^oed  to  its  north-western  provinces  and  the  countries  si- 
l«»t«d  between  them  and  Persia.  Bemier,  who  alone  of 
111  the  older  travellers  mentions  the  animal  by  name  or 
in  nch  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  its  being  recognised,  in- 
troduces it  hicidentally  as  one  of  the  beaste  which  were 


to  pursue  any  Ceuther,  but  seema  ashamed  of 
its  own  inability. 

There  is  still  another  way  of  taking  the 
gaaelle,  which  seems  not  so  certain  nor  so  amus- 
ing as  either  of  the  former.  A  tame  gazelle 
is  bred  up  for  this  purpose,  who  is  taught  to 
join  those  of  its  kind,  whereyer  it  perceiTCs 
them.  When  the  hunter  therefore,  perceires 
a  herd  of  these  together,  he  fixes  a  noose  round 
the  horns  of  the  tame  gazdle,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  if  the  rest  but  touch  it  they  are 
entangled ;  and  thus  prepared,  he  sends  his 
gacelle  among  the  rest.  The  tame  animal  no 
sooner  approaches^  but  the  nudes  of  the  herd 
instantly  sally  forth  to  oppose  him  ;  and,  in 
butting  with  their  horns,  are  caught  in  the 
noose.  In  this  both,  struggling  for  some  time, 
fall  together  to  the  ground  ;  and,  at  last,  the 
hunter  coming  up,  disengages  the  one,  and 
kills  the  other.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
these  animab,  whatever  be  the  arts  used  to 
pursue  them,  are  very  difficult  to  be  taken. 
As  they  are  continually  subject  to  alarms 
from  carnivorous  beasts,  or  from  man,  they 
keep  chiefly  in  the  most  solitary  and  inacces. 
sible  places,  and  find  their  only  protection 
from  situations  of  the  greatest  danger. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  MUSK  ANIMAL. 

Thb  more  we  search  into  nature,  the  more 
we  shall  find  how  little  she  is  known ;  and 
we  shall  more  than  once  have  occasion  to  find, 
that  protracted  inquiry  is  more  apt  to  teach  us 
modesty,  than  to  produce  information.  Al- 
though the  number  and  nature  of  quadrupeds 

hunted  by  tlie  Mogul  emperor  Aurung.sebe  during  bis 
progress  from  Delhi  to  his  summer  retreat  in  Cashmere-. 
It  would  seem  from  the  numbers  of  which  he  speaks  as 
being  sometimes  taken  on  those  o«»aians,  to  be  very 
abundant;  but  we  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  any 
particular  account  of  its  habits  in  a  sUte  of  nature,  la 
captivity  it  is  gentle  and  familiar,  licking  the  hands  of 
those  who  ofler  it  bread,  and  suHering  itself  to  be  played 
with,  not  only  without  shyness,  but  with  evident  plea- 
sure. There  are,  however,  seasons  at  which  it  becomes 
capricious  in  its  temper.  When  meditating  an  attack 
it  falls  suddenly  upon  Its  fore  knees,  shuffles  onwards  in 
that  posture  until  it  has  advanced  to  within  a  few  paces 
of  the  object  of  its  irritation,  and  then  darts  forward  with 
a  powerful  spring,  and  butts  with  its  head  in  the  most 
determined  manner.  Its  walk  is  awkward  in  conse- 
quence of  the  comparative  shortness  of  its  hind  legs,  and 
the  width  to  which  it  extends  them :  but  in  running  this 
defect  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Lord  Clive's  original 
specimens  several  times  produced  young;  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  the  breed  has  been  continued,  or  that  th« 
same  success  has  attended  their  introduction  in  other 
quarters. 
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at  first  glance  seems  very  well  known ;  yet, 
when  we  come  to  examine  closer,  we  find 
some  with  which  we  are  very  partially  ac- 
quainted, and  others  that  are  utterly  unknown. 
There  is  scarcely  a  cabinet  of  the  curious  but 
what  has  the  spoils  of  animals,  or  the  horns 
or  the  hoofs  of  quadrupeds,  which  do  not  come 
within  former  descriptions.  There  is  scarcely 
a  person  whose  trade  is  to  dress  or  improve 
furs,  but  knows  several  creatures  by  their 
skins,  which  no  naturalist  has  hitherto  had 
notice  of.  But  of  all  quadrupeds,  there  is 
none  so  justly  the  reproach  of  natural  histo- 
rians,  as  that  which  bears  the  musk.*     This 

1  The  curious  aitimal  which  yields  the  stroDg-scented 
substance  called  musk,  is  a  quadruped,  or  rather  belongs 
to  a  species  <^  quadrupeds,  of  the  inrder  Pecora,  and 
genus  (family)  Moschus.  It  is  a  natiYO  of  Thibet, 
China,  Pegu,  Slam,  Siberia,  and  other  Asiatic  countries, 
from  which,  accordingly,  all  the  musk  used  in  commerce 
is  derived.  Indeed,  though  Tarlous  creatures  emit  from 
their  bodies  a  scent  something  similar,  the  true  musk 
animal  has  been  yet  found  no  where  but  in  Asia.  It  re> 
sembles  the  roebuck  in  general  appearance,  and  measures 
about  forty  inches  in  length,  twenty-seren  in  height  at 
the  shoulder,  and  thirty- three  at  the  haunches.  The 
musk  animal  is  deroid  of  horns;  its  lower  teeth  are 
eight  in  number,  and  from  the  upper  jaw,  two  solitary 
tusks  project  do^vnwards  and  backwards,  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  inches.  These  tusks  are  composed  of  a  kind 
of  ivory,  and  resemble  a  pair  of  crooked  knlyes.  The 
ears  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  tail  very  short.  Both 
neck  and  legs  are  long  in  propwtion  to  the  body;  and 
the  hoofs  are  divided,  like  those  of  the  deer  and  cow. 
The  general  colour  of  the  body  is  a  deep  iron  grey,  the 
hairs  being  of  that  hue  at  their  tips,  darker  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  pale  towards  the  root^.  On  each  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  about  an  inch  long.  The 
teats,  which  are  two  In  number,  and  the  absence  of  the 
tusks,  constitute  the  only  diflerence  between  the  male 
and  the  female.  Forests  of  difficult  access  are  the  &- 
Tourlte  haunt  of  the  musk  animal.  Like  the  deer  and 
goat,  it  prefers  browsing  on  heights  to  level  pastures,  and 
is  most  commonly  found  on  the  tops  of  mountains  cover- 
ed with  pines.  It  is  exceeding  agile,  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock  with  the  ease  and  fearlessness  of  the  chamois. 

This  is  the  general  character  and  appearance  of  the 
musk  animal.  The  curious,  and  in  some  respects  in- 
explicable, appendage  or  provision  which  furnishes  the 
musk,  remains  now  to  be  described.  Near,  or  rather  in, 
the  umbilical  region  of  each  animal's  body,  there  is  in 
both  sexes  a  small  bag,  about  the  size  of  a  ben's  egg, 
and  covered  with  hairs  of  considerable  length,  arising 
from  distinct  glandules.  Four  membranes,  or  layers  of 
skin,  cover  this  bag,  and  beneath  these  is  a  circular 
muscle,  surrounding  the  central  cavity.  In  the  middle 
of  the  bag,  externally,  is  a  fleshy  protuberance,  perforated 
in  the  centre  by  a  channel  communicating  with  the  hol- 
low within,  and  termed  the  excretory  duct.  A  muscle 
encircles  this  duct  for  the  purpose  of  retention  or  expul- 
sion of  the  contents  of  the  bag.  There  is  also  a  chan- 
nel opening  into  the  bottom  of  the  bag,  by  whicn  the 
musk  appears  to  flow  into  It  when  secreted  by  the  blood- 
vessels, which  are  numerous  and  large  in  the  parts 
around.  The  cavity,  at  most,  cannot  hold  above  half 
an  ounce  of  mu^k. 

From  the  appearance  of  musk,  it  has  been  generally 
conjectured  that  it  is  simply  extravasated  blood.  It  is  a 
substance  of  a  dark-brown  hue,  soft  when  In  the  bag  we 
have  described,  but  becoming  hard  and  brittle  after  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.     In  this  latter  condition  it 


perfume,  so  well  known  to  the  elegant,  and 
so  very  useful  in  the  hands  of  the  physician, 
a  medicine  that  has  for  more  than  a  century 
been  imported  from  the  East  in  great  qnan- 
tities,  and  during  all  that  time  has  been  im- 
proving  in  its  reputation,  is,  nevertheless,  so 
very  little  understood,  that  it  remains  a  doubt 
whether  the  animal  that  produces  it  be  a  hog, 
an  ox,  a  goat,  or  a  deer.  When  an  ani- 
mal with  which  we  are  so  nearly  connected, 
is  so  utterly  unknown,  how  little  must  we 
know  of  many  that  are  more  remote  and  un. 
serviceable!  Yet  naturalists  proceed  in  the 
same  train,  enlarging  their   catalogues  and 

is  when  procured ;  for  it  is  not  taken  from  the  bod7  d 
the  animal,  either  living  or  dead ;  that  is  to  say,  not  ia 
general.  The  creature,  from  some  cause  not  well  un- 
derstood, rubs  its  body  agaii^t  trees  and  rocks,  and  bj 
that  means  expels  the  contents  of  the  mu8k4ttg.  Weil 
acquainted  with  the  tracts  and  habits  of  the  animal,  the 
natives  of  the  Eastern  countries  go  up  and  down  to  pih- 
er  this  precious  excretion,  which  is  found  sticking  to 
rocks  and  trees,  more  or  less  coagulated  with  the  best 
of  the  sun.  In  this  maimer,  small  as  the  quantity  u 
which  each  animal  aflbrds,  all  the  musk  of  commerte  ia 
derived.  It  has  been  Indeed  said,  that  the  musk-gatber- 
ers  often  use  very  diflerent  methods  to  procure  this  val- 
uable commodity;  that  they  hunt  the  musk-animals,  tod 
kill  them  with  arrows  and  other  weapons  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  away  the  bag.  That  this  is  occasional^  done, 
is  undeniable,  since  the  musk  is  sometimes  delivered  ic 
the  merchants  wrapped  up  in  the  bag  itsell  It  is  im- 
probsble,  however,  that  this  practice  should  be  geneial ; 
common  sense  would  dictate  the  preservation  of  tins  ni- 
uable  creature,  rather  than  its  destruction.  Some  tn- 
vellers  have  attributed  to  the  animal  an  instinct  of  a  roii- 
ous  order,  which,  were  It  founded  on  truth,  would  ex. 
plain  at  once  the  reason  of  the  musk  being  exported  in 
the  natural  state.  The  animal,  according  to  this  sc- 
count,  knowing  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  hunted,  bites 
off  the  bag,  and  leaves  it  to  the  pursuers.  But  this  stoij 
is  now  disbelieved.  It  has  been  said,  alsc^  that  the  na- 
tives endeavour  to  take  the  animal  alive  sometimes,  for 
a  very  cruel  purpose.  Having  adopted  the  idea  thtt 
musk  is  nothing  else  than  coagulated  blood,  they  lisb 
the  poor  musk  animal  till  its  skin  rises  in  lumps,  arooud 
which  they  tie  knots  with  cord,  and  afterwards  rut  o5 
the  part  Its  contents  are  then  dried  by  then,  ard 
mixed  with  the  musk  procured  in  the  natuni  way.  As 
every  portion  of  the  animal  partakes  more  or  less  of  tfas 
strange  smell  peculiar  to  the  secretion  of  the  bag,  the 
deception  is  not  easily  discovered.  No  substance,  bow- 
ever,  procured  in  this  way  from  the  animal's  body,  is  at 
all  comparable  to  the  natural  musk,  in  fineness  and  durs- 
bility  of  flavour. 

Admitting  that  the  musk  secreted  in  the  t>ag  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  in  character  to  blood,  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  rational  and  just  concliKion  reelecting 
the  purpose  of  the  apparatus  altogether.  The  most  pro- 
bable coi^ecture  is,  that  it  is  a  secretion  for  relieving  the 
heat  of  the  creature's  blood  at  certain  seasons;  though 
the  reason  for  such  a  provision  being  bestowed  on  this 
animal  in  especial,  is  altogether  unknown.  Alike  mjrs- 
terious  is  the  reason  for  the  strong  smell  possessed  by 
musk,  supposing  it  to  be  a  secretion  of  the  character 
mentioned.  The  old  notion  that  musk  was  the  conse- 
quence of  an  imposthume  or  disease,  is  plainly  erron- 
eous. Not  only  does  the  musk  apparatus  occur  Id  the 
whole  race,  but  each  animal  also  exhibits  the  rudiments 
of  the  provision  at  birth. 

The  quantity  of  musk  exported  annually  from  Asia  i* 
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tbeir  names,  without  endeavouring  to  find  out 
the  nature,  and  fix  the  precise  history ,  of  those 
with  which  we  are  very  partially  acquainted. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  scholars  of  the  present 
age  to  be  fonder  of  increasing  the  bulk  of  our 
knowledge y  than  its  utility ;  of  extending 
their  conquests,  than  of  improving  their  em- 
pire. 

The   musk   which    comes   to    Europe,   is 
brought  oyer  in  small  bags,  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg,  which,  when  cut  open,  appear 
to  contain  a  kind  of  dusky  reddish  substance, 
like  coagulated  blood,  and  which,  in   large 
quantities,  has  a  very  strong  smell ;  but,  when 
mixed  and  difi'used,  becomes  a  very  agreeable 
perfame.     Indeed,  no  substance  now  known 
in  the  world  has  a  stronger  or  a  more  perma- 
nent smelL     A  grain  of  musk  perfumes  a 
whoje  room;  and  its  odour  continues  for  some 
days  without  diminution.     But  in  a  larger 
quantity  it  continues  for  years  together,  and 
seems  scarcely  wasted  in  its  weight,  although 
it  has  filled  the  atmosphere  to  a  great  distance 
with  its  parts.     It  is  particularly  used  in  me- 
dicine, in  nervous  and  hysteric  aisorders;  and 
is  found  in  such  cases  to  be  the  most  powerful 
remedy  now  in  use:  however,  the  animal  that 
famishes  this  admirable  medicine  has  been 
very  variously  described,  and  is  known  but 
very  imperfectly. 

The  description  given  of  this  animal  by 
Grew  is  as  follows:  "The  musk  animal  is 
properly  neither  of  the  goat  nor  deer  kind, 

»ery  great.     M.  TaTemier,  a  French  traveller,  brought 
to  Europe,  in  one  voyage*  no  less  than  7678  bladders, 
weighing  2557  ounces  in  whole;  and  an  additional  quan- 
tity besides,  out  of  bladder,  that  weighed  452  ounces. 
"Yht  ingenious  and  crafty  Chinese  deal  largely  in  musk, 
um)  are  the  most  frequent  adulterators  of  it.     They  mix 
tbe  true  musk  with  the  excrements  and  blood  of  ani- 
nuls,  and  particularly  of  the  musk  animal  Itself,  as  well 
u  with  aromatic  gums,  seeds,  and  woods  sprinkled  with 
^olatila  spirits,  and  stufied  into  natural  musk  bags,  or  arti- 
ficial bladders  made  of  the  skin  of  the  belly  of  the  creature. 
The  true  musk  has  a  natural  fold,  and  is  generally  clothed 
In  a  fine  slender  skin,  which  the  sophistlcators  can  scarce. 
I7  imitate;  and  this  is  the  best  way  of  discovering  the 
(deception,  for  a  small  quantity  of  real  musk  Imparts  the 
smell  to  other  substances  so  perfectly,  that  the  smell 
^  no  true  criterion.     Colour,  taste,    and   ^veight  are 
equally  little  to  be  depended  upon.     Even  when  the 
"^<Bk  is  in  the   natural   bladder  (which   Is  too  often 
^  esse,  and  Indicates  to  a  certainty  the  death  or  tor- 
^  of  one  of  the  animals),  deceit  often  exists;  ibr  the 
natifes  it  the  very  firrt  take  away  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
^^>^,  and  supply  its  place  with  earth,  &c.     The  king 
«  BoQtso,  fearing  that  the  adulterations  would  soon 
^1  the  musk-trade  In  his  territories,  ordered  that  none 
01  the  bladders  should  be  sewed  up  by  his  subjects,  but 
tM  they  should  be  all  brought  to  Boutan,  and  sealed 
*"«r  due  Inspection.     When   carefully   preserved   in 
^  ^y  from  the  period  of  Its  collection,  pure  musk 
»  possessed  of  an  odour   so  powerful,   that    It  will 
•^we  the  blood  to  burst  from  the  nostrils,  when  brought 
mr  to  them.     M.  Tavemier  brought   home  one  of 
««  musk  animals  to  Paris,   and  the   odour   from   it 


for  it  has  no  horns,  and  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  ruminates  or  not ;  however,  it  wants 
the  fore*teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  ruminating  animals ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  it  has  tusks  like  those  of  a  hog. 
It  is  three  feet  six  inches  in  length,  from  the 
head  to  the  tail;  and  the  head  is  above  half  a 
foot  long.  The  fore-part  of  the  head  is  like 
that  of  a  greyhound;  and  the  ears  are  three 
inches  long,  and  erect,  like  those  of  a  rabbit; 
but  the  tail  is  not  above  two  inches.  It  is 
cloven-footed,  like  beasts  of  the  goat  kind: 
the  hair  on  the  head  and  legs  is  half  an  inch 
long,  on  the  belly  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  on 
the  back  and  buttocks  three  inches,  and  pro- 
portionably  thicker  than  in  any  other  animal. 
It  is  brown  and  white  alternately  from  the 
root  to  the  point;  on  the  head  and  thighs  it  is 
brown,  but  under  the  belly  and  tail  white, 
and  a  little  curled,  especially  on  the  back  and 
belly.  On  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  under 
the  comers  of  the  mouth,  there  is  a  tuft  of 
thick  hair,  which  is  short  and  hard,  and  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long.  The  hair  in 
general  of  this  animal,  is  remarkable  for  its 
softness  and  fine  texture;  but  what  distin- 
guishes it  particularly  are  the  tusks,  which 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  turn  back 
in  the  form  of  a  hook;  and  more  particularly 
the  bag  which  contains  the  musk,  which  is 
three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  stands  out 
from  the  belly  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  is  a 
very  fearful  animal,  and  therefore  it  has  long 


was  so  strong,  that  It  gave  headaches  to  all  who  ap- 
proached It. 

Musk  has  been  long  known  and  used  In  the  world  as 
a  medicinal  remedy.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  employ- 
ment of  It  as  a  scent,  to  dissipate  headaches,  and  excite 
the  system  through  the  sense  of  smell»  but  to  Its  em- 
ployment in  Internal  diseases.  Its  virtues  are  what  are 
termed  in  medicine  anti'Spatmodic;  that  is  to  say.  It 
obviates  spasmodic  diseases.  Generally,  it  has  been 
used  in  all  nervous  affections.  Now-a-days,  however, 
it  Is  ranked  among  the  exploded  farragos  of  Uie  tAd  school 
of  physic.  As  a  scent,  it  is  even  considered  too  strong 
for  modem  nerves,  at  least  among  the  refined  classes. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  fact  concerning  musk, 
that  an  odour  resembling  it  should  be  found  attached  to 
the  bodies  of  several  other  animals,  none  of  which  have 
the  musk-bag  and  apparatus.  The  musk-rat,  for  Exam- 
ple, of  Russia  and  America,  emits  a  smell  of  this  kind, 
as  do  also  the  musk-duck  and  musk-ox.  The  excre- 
ments, in  particular,  give  out  this  odour.  It  Is  supposed, 
that  It  Is  from  the  perspiration  of  the  living  animal  that 
the  musky  smell  comes.  But  an  affinity  of  this  nature, 
between  the  qualities  of  animal  bodies.  Is  less  remarka- 
ble still  than  the  same  affinity  when  perceived  between 
animals  and  vegetables.  The  odour  of  the  musk-rose  is 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  the  substance  found  in  the 
bag  of  the  musk  animal.  Many  other  plants,  such  as 
the  musk-orchis,  the  moschatella,  Carduus  Benedictus, 
several  species  of  hyacinths,  violets,  lilies,  marjorams, 
mosses,  &c.,  evince  tbe  same  peculiarity.  What  nice 
assortment  of  the  principles  that  constitute  odours,  Is 
the  cause  of  these  similarities,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine. 
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adike;  and  yet,  if  we  examine  their  internal 
Btnictuie,  we  ahali  find  a  similitude  between 
them.  Indeed,  their  differences,  except  to  a 
nice  observer,  will  scarcely  be  perceivable. 
All  of  the  deer  kind  want  the  galUbladder: 
ibeir  kidneys  are  formed  differently;  their 
spleen  is  also  proportionably  larger;  their  tail 
is  shorter;  and  their  horns,  which  are  solid, 
are  renewed  every  year.  Such  are  the  slight 
internal  discriminations  between  two  animals, 
one  of  which  is  among  the  swiftest  and  the 
other  the  heaviest  of  the  brute  creation. 

The  stag  is  one  of  those  innocent  and  peace- 
able animals  that  seem  made  to  embelluh  the 
forest,  and  animate  the  solitudes  of  nature. 
The  easy  elegance  of  his  form,  the  lightness 
of  his  motions,  those  large  branches  that  seem 
made  rather  for  the  ornament  of  his  head  than 
its  defenee,  the  size»  the  strength,  and  the 
swiftness,  of  this  beautiful  creature^  all  suffi- 
ciently rank  him  among  the  first  of  quadru- 
peds, among  the  most  noted  objects  of  human 
cariosity. 

The  stag  or  hart,  whose  female  is  called  a 
hmd,  and  the  young  a  ealf,  differs  in  size  and 
in  horns  from  a  fallow-deer.  He  is  much  larger, 
and  his  horns  are  round;  whereas  in  the  fal- 
low-kind  they  are  brown  and  palmated.  By 
these  the  animal's  age  is  known.  The  first 
year  the  stag  has  no  horns,  but  a  hoary  ex- 
crescence, which  is  short*  rough,  and  cov* 
ered  with  a  thin  hairy  skin.  The  next  year 
the  horns  are  single  and  straight:  the  third 
year  they  have  two  antlers,  three  the  fourth, 
lour  the  fifth,  and  five  the  sixth;  this  number 
is  not  always  certain,  lor  sometimes  there  are 
more,  and  often  less.  When  arrived  at  the 
sixth  year,  the  antlers  do  not  always  increase; 
uid  although  the  number  may  amount  to  six 
or  seven  on  each  side,  yet  the  animal's  age  is 
then  estimated  rather  from  the  size  of  the  ant- 
lers, and  the  thickness  of  the  branch  which 
sustains  them,  than  from  their  variety.  These 
boms, large  as  they  seem,  are,  notwithstanding, 
shed  every  year,  and  new  ones  come  in  their 
place.  The  old  horns  are  of  a  firm  solid 
texture,  and  usually  employed  in  making 
bandies  for  knives  and  other  domestic  utensils. 
But  while  young,  nothing  can  be  more  soft  or 
tender ;  and  the  animal,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
own  imbecility  at  those  times,  instantly  upon 
shedding  his  former  horns,  retires  from  the 
rest  of  his  fellows  and  hides  himself  in  soli- 
tudes  and  thickets,  never  venturing  out  to 
pasture,  except  by  night     During  this  time, 

^qU  ais«.  In  Uw  lower  jaw  they  hmre  eight  front  teeth  : 
^  we  generally  deatitute  of  canine  teeth :  but  aoroe- 
|iine«  a  single  one  is  foond  on  each  side  on  the  upper 
jaw.  There  are  about  fourteen  distinct  species.  They 
*^  ftU  ezlfeinely  actWe,  inhabiting  chiefly  woods  and 
<^*Slscted  iitiiatloni ;  and  in  fighting  not  only  make  use 
^  t^ir  herns,  bat  sUnp  farlously  with  their  foce  feet. 


which  most  usually  happens  in  the  spring,  the 
new  horns  are  very  painful,  and  have  a  quick 
sensibility  of  any  external  impression.  The 
flies  also  are  extremely  troublesome  to  him. 
When  the  old  horn  is  fallen  off,  the  new  does 
not  begin  immediately  to  appear;  but  the 
bones  of  the  skull  are  seen  covered  only  with 
a  transparent  periosteum  or  skin,  which,  as 
anatomists  teach  us,  covers  the  bones  of  all 
animals.  After  a  idiort  time,  however,  this 
skin  begins  to  swell,  and  to  iorm  a  soft  tum- 
our,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and 
which  begins  to  be  covered  with  a  downy  sub- 
stance that  has  the  feel  of  velvet,  and  appears 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  rest  of  the 
animal's  hair.  This  tumour  every  day  buds 
forward  from  the  point  like  the  graft  of  a  tree, 
and  rising  by  degrees  frOm  the  head,  shoots 
out  the  antlers  on  either  side,  so  that  in  a  few 
days,  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  in  condi- 
tion,  the  whole  head  is  completed.  However, 
as  was  said  above,  in  the  beginning  its  con- 
sistence is  very  soft,  and  has  a  sort  of  bark, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  continuation  ol  the 
integument  of  the  skulL  It  is  velveted  and 
downy,  and  every  where  furnished  with  blood 
vessels,  that  supply  the  growing  horns  with 
nourishment  As  they  creep  along  the  sides 
of  the  branches,  the  print  is  marked  over  the 
whole  surface ;  and  the  larger  the  blood  ves- 
sels,  the  deeper  these  marks  are  found  to  be  : 
from  hence  arises  the  inequality  of  the  surface 
of  the  deer's  horns ;  which,  as  we  see,  are 
furrowed  all  along  the  sides,  the  impressions 
diminishing  towards  the  point,  where  the  sub- 
stance  is  as  smooth  and  as  solid  as  ivory.  But 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  this  substance  of 
which  the  horns  are  composed,  begins  to  hard- 
en at  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  part  re- 
mains soft,  and  still  continues  growing  :  from 
whence  it  appears  that  the  horns  grow  difier- 
ently  in  deer  from  those  of  sheep  or  cows  ;  in 
which  they  are  always  seen  to  increase  from 
the  bottom.  However,  when  the  whole  head 
has  received  its  full  growth,  the  extremities 
then  begin  to  acquire  their  solidity  ;  the  vel- 
vet  covering  or  bark,  with  its  blood-vessels, 
dry  up,  and  then  begin  to  fall ;  and  this  the 
animal  hastens,  by  rubbing  its  antlers  against 
every  tree  it  meets.  In  this  manner,  the 
whole  external  surface  being  stripped  off  by 
degrees,  at  length  the  whole  head  acquires  its 
complete  hardness,  expansion,  and  beauty. 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  animal  production  of  these  horns; 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  if  a  stag  be  cas- 
trated when  its  horns  are  fallen  off,  they  will 
never  grow  again ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  same  operation  is  performed  when  they 
are  on,  they  will  never  fall  off.  If  only  one 
of  his  testicles  is  taken  out,  he  will  want  the 
horn  on  that  side  ;  if  one  of  the  testicles  only 
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be  tied  up.  he  will  want  the  horn  of  the  op- 
posite  side.  The  increase  of  their  provision 
also  tends  to  facilitate  the  growth  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  horns  ;  and  Mr  Buffon  thinks 
it  possible  to  retard  their  growth  entirely  by 
greatly  retrenching  their  food.^  As  a  proof 
of  this,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the 
difference  between  a  stag  bred  in  fertile  pas- 
tures, and  undisturbed  by  the  hunter,  and  one 
often  pursued  and  ill  nourished.  The  former 
has  his  head  expanded,  his  antlers  numerous, 
and  the  branches  thick  ;  the  latter  has  but  few 
antlers,  the  traces  of  the  blood-vessels  upon 
them  are  but  slight,  and  the  expansion  but 
little.  The  beauty  and  size  of  their  horns, 
therefore,  mark  their  strength  and  their  vi- 
gour:  such  of  them  as  are  sickly,  or  have  been 
wounded,  never  shooting  out  that  magnificent 
profusion  so  much  admired  in  this  animal. 
Thus  the  horns  may,  in  every  respect,  be  re. 
sembled  to  a  vegetable  substance,  grafted  upon 
the  head  of  an  animal.  Like  a  vegetable, 
they  grow  from  the  extremities ;  like  a  vege- 
table, they  are  for  a  while  covered  with  a 
bark  that  nourishes  them  ;  like  a  vegetable, 
thev  have  their  amiual  production  and  decay  ; 
and  a  strong  imagination  mi^ht  suppose  that 
the  leafy  productions  on  which  the  animal 
feeds,  go  once  more  to  vegetate  in  his  horns.* 
The  stag  is  usually  a  twelvemonth  old  be- 
fore the  horns  begin  to  appear,  and  then  a 
single  branch  is  all  that  is  seen  for  the  year 
ensuing.  About  the  beginning  of  spring,  all 
of  this  kind  are  seen  to  shed  their  horns, 
which  fall  off  of  themselves ;  though  some- 
times  the  animal  assists  the  efforts  of  nature, 
by  rubbing  them  against  a  tree.  It  seldom 
happens  that  the  branches  on  both  sides  fall 
off  at  the  same  time,  there  often  being  two  or 
three  days  between  the  dropping  of  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  old  stags  usually  shed 
their  horns  first ;  which  generally  happens  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March.  Those  of  the  second  head, 
(namely,  such  as  are  between  five  and  six 
years  old,)  shed  their  horns  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  March  ;  those  still  younger, 
in  the  month  of  April ;  and  the  youngest  of  all, 
not  till  the  middle,  or  the  latter  end  of  May  ; 
they  generally  shed  them  in  pools  of  water, 
whither  they  retire  from  the  heat;  and  this  has 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  of  their  always  hiding 
their  horns.  These  rules,  though  true  in  general, 
are  yet  subject  to  many  variations;  and  univer 
sally  it  is  known,  that  a  severe  winter  retards 
the  shedding  of  the  horns.  The  horns  of  the  stag 
generally  increase  in  thickness  and  in  height, 
from  the  second  year  of  its  age  to  the  eighth. 

'  Bullbn,  Yol.  xi.  p.  113. 

*  Mr  BufTon  has  supposed  sometliing  like  this.    Vide 
passim. 


In  this  state  of  perfection  they  continue  dar- 
ine  the  vigour  of  life;  but  as  the  animal  grows 
old,  the  horns  feel  the  impressions  of  age,  and 
shrink  like  the  rest  of  the  body.  No  branch 
bears  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-two  antlers, 
even  in  the  highest  state  of  vigour;  and  the 
number  is  subject  to  great  variety;  for  it  hap. 
pens  that  the  stag  at  one  year  has  either  less  or 
more  than  the  year  preceding,  in  proportion  to 
the  goodness  of  his  pasture,  or  the  continuance 
of  his  security,  as  these  animals  seldom  thrive 
when  often  roused  by  the  hunters.  The  boms 
are  also  found  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil:  in  the  more  fertile  pastures  they  are  large 
and  tender ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  barren 
soil,  they  are  hard,  stunted,  and  brittle.  As 
soon  as  the  stags  have  shed  their  horns,  they 
separate  from  each  other,  and  seek  the  plainei 
parts  of  the  country,  remote  from  every  other 
animal,  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to  op. 
pose.  They  then  walk  with  their iieads  stoop, 
ing  down,  to  keep  their  horns  from  striking 
against  the  branches  of  the  trees  above.  In 
this  state  of  imbecility  they  continue  near  three 
months,  before  their  heads  have  acquired  their 
full  growth  and  solidity;  and  then,  by  nibbing 
them  against  the  branches  of  every  thicket, 
they  at  length  clear  them  of  the  skin  which 
had  contributed  to  their  growth  and  nourish- 
ment. It  is  said  by  some,  that  the  bora  takes 
the  colour  of  the  sap  of  the  tree  against  which 
it  is  rubbed;  and  that  some  thus  become  red, 
when  rubbed  against  the  heath;  and  others 
brown,  by  rubbing  against  the  oak:  this,  how- 
ever, is  a  mistake;  since  stags  kept  in  parks 
where  there  are  no  trees,  have  a  variety  in  die 
colour  of  their  horns,  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  nothing  but  nature.  A  short  time  after 
they  have  furnished  their  horns,  they  begin  to 
feel  the  impressions  of  the  rut,  or  the  desire  of 
copulation.  The  old  ones  are  the  most  for- 
ward ;  and  about  the  end  of  August,  or  the 
beginning  of  September,  they  quit  their  thick- 
ets, and  return  to  the  mountain  in  order  to 
seek  the  hind,  to  whom  they  call  with  a  loud 
tremulous  note.  At  this  time  their  neck  u 
swollen;  they  appear  bold  and  furious;  fly 
from  country  to  country;  strike  with  their  horas 
against  the  trees  and  other  obstacles,  and  con- 
tinue restless  and  fierce  until  they  have  found 
the  female;  who  at  first  flies  from  them,  but 
is  at  last  compelled  and  overtaken.  When 
two  stags  contend  for  the  same  female,  how 
timorous  soever  they  may  appear  at  other  tiroes, 
they  then  seem  agitated  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  ardour.  They  paw  up  the  earth, 
menace  each  other  with  their  horns,  bellow 
with  all  their  force,  and  striking  in  a  desper. 
ate  manner  against  each  other,  seem  deter- 
mined upon  death  or  victory.  This  combat 
continues  till  one  of  them  is  defeated  or  flies; 
and  it  often  happens  that  the  victor  is  obliged 
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(o  fight  several  of  those  battles  before  it  re* 
mains  undisputed  master  of  the  field.  The 
old  ones  are  generally  the  conquerors  upon 
these  occasions^  as  they  hare  more  strength 
and  greater  courage;  and  these  also  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  hind  to  the  young  ones,  as  the 
latter  are  more  feeble » and  less  ardent.  How- 
ever, they  are  all  equally  inconstant,  keeping 
to  the  female  but  a  few  days,  and  then  seeking 
out  for  another,  not  to  be  enjoyed,  perhaf>s, 
withoat  a  repetition  of  their  former  danger. 

In  this  manner  the  stag  continues  to  range 
from  one  to  the  other  for  about  three  weelu, 
the  time  the  rut  continues:  during  which  he 
scarcely  eats,  sleeps,  or  sests,  but  continues  to 
pursue,  to  combat,  and  to  enjoy.     At  the  end 
uf  this  period  of  madness,  for  such  in  this  ani. 
loal  it  seems  to  be,  the  creature  that  was  be- 
fore fat,  sleek ,  and  glossy ,  becomes  lean,  feeble , 
and  timid.     He  then  retires  from  the  herd  to 
seek  plenty  and  repose;  he  frequents  the  side 
of  the  forest,  and  chooses  the  most  nourishing 
pastures,  remaining  there  till  his  strength  is 
renewed.     Thus  is  his  whole  life  passed  in 
the  alternations  of  plenty  and  want,  of  corpu- 
lence and  inanition,  of  health  and  sickness, 
without  haying  his  constitution  much  affected 
by  the  violence  of  the  change.     As  he  is  above 
five  years  coming  to  perfection,  he  lives  about 
forty  years;  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  every 
animal  lives  about  seven  or  eight  times  the 
number  of  years  which  it  continues  to  grow. 
What,  therefore,  is  reported  concerning  the 
life  of  this  animal,  has  arisen  from  the  credul. 
ity  of  ignorance:  some  say,  that  a  stag  having 
been  taken  in  France,  with  a  collar,  on  which 
were  written    these  words,  "  Casitr  hoe  me 
dowwit^"  this  was  interpreted  of  Julius  Caesar; 
but  it  is  not  considered  that  Caesar  is  a  gen- 
eral name  for  kings,  and  that  one  of  the  em- 
perors of  Germany,  who  are  always  styled 
Caesars,  might  have  ordered  the  inscription. 

This  animal  may  differ  in  the  term  of  his 
life  according  to  the  goodness  of  his  pasture, 
or  the  undisturbed  repose  he  happens  to 
enjoy.  These  are  the  advantages  that  influ- 
ence not  only  his  age,  but  his  size  and  his 
vigour.  The  stags  of  the  plains,  the  valleys, 
and  the  little  bills,  which  aboimd  in  corn  and 
pasture,  are  much  more  corpulent  and  much 
taller  than  such  as  are  bred  on  the  rocky  waste, 
or  the  heathy  mountain.  The  latter  are  low, 
small,  and  meagre,  incapable  of  going  so 
swift  as  the  former,  although  they  are  found 
to  bold  out  much  longer.  They  are  also 
ome  artful  in  evading  the  hunters;  their  horns 
^re  generally  black  and  short,  while  those  of 
the  lowland  stags  are  reddish  and  flourishing; 
so  that  the  animal  seems  to  increase  in  beauty 
and  stature  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of 
the  pasture,  which  he  enjoys  in  security. 

The  usual  colour  of  the  stag  in  England 
'ov.  I. 


was  red;  nevertheless,  the  greater  number  in 
other  countries  are  brown.  There  are  some 
few  that  are  white ;  but  these  seem  to  have 
obtained  this  colour  in  a  former  state  of  do- 
mestic tameness.  Of  all  the  animals  that  are 
natives  of  this  climate,  there  are  none  that 
have  such  a  beautiful  eye  as  the  stag ;  it  is 
sparkling,  soft,  and  sensible.  His  senses  of 
smelling  and  hearing  are  in  no  less  perfection. 
When  he  is  in  the  least  alarmed,  he  lifts  the 
head  and  erects  the  ears,  standing  for  a  few 
minutes  as  if  in  a  listening  posture.  When- 
ever he  ventures  upon  some  unknown  ground, 
or  quits  his  native  covering,  he  first  stops  at 
the  skirt  of  the  plain  to  examine  all  around; 
he  next  turns  against  the  wind,  to  examine  by 
the  smell  if  there  be  any  enemy  approaching. 
If  a  person  should  happen  to  whistle  or  call 
out,  at  a  distance,  the  stag  is  seen  to  stop 
short  in  his  slow-measured  pace,  and  gazes 
upon  the  stranger  with  a  kind  of  awkward 
admiration;  if  the  cunning  animal  perceives 
neither  dogs  nor  fire-arms  preparing  against 
him,  he  goes  forward,  quite  unconcerned,  and 
slowly  proceeds  without  offering  to  fly.  Man 
is  not  the  enemy  he  is  most  afraid  of ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  seems  to  be  delighted  with  the 
sound  of  the  shepherd's  pipe ;  and  the  hunter 
sometimes  makes  use  of  that  instrument  to 
allure  the  poor  animal  to  his  destruction. 

The  stag  eats  slowly,  and  is  very  delicate 
in  the  choice  of  his  pasture.  When  he  has 
eaten  a  sufficiency,  he  then  retires  to  the  covert 
of  some  thicket  to  chew  the  cud  in  security. 
His  rumination,  however,  seems  performed 
with  much  greater  difficulty  than  with  the  cow 
or  sheep:  for  the  grass  is  not  returned  from 
the  first  stomach  without  much  strauiing,  and 
a  kind  of  hiccup,  which  is  easily  perceived 
during  the  whole  time  it  continues.  This 
may  proceed  from  the  greater  length  of  his 
neck,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  passage,  all 
those  of  the  cow  and  the  sheep  kind  having  it 
much  wider. 

This  animal's  voice  is  much  stronger,  louder, 
and  more  tremulous,  in  proportion  as  he  ad- 
vances in  age  ;  in  the  time  of  rut  it  is  even 
terrible.  At  that  season  he  seems  so  trans- 
ported with  passion,  that  nothing  obstructs 
bis  fury;  and,  when  at  bay,  he  keeps  the  dogs 
off  with  great  intrepidity.  Some  years  ago, 
William  Duke  of  Cumberland  caused  a  tiger 
and  a  stag  to  be  enclosed  in  the  same  area  ; 
and  the  stag  made  so  bold  a  defence  that  the 
tiger  was  at  last  obliged  to  fly.  The  stag 
seldom  drinks  in  the  winter,  and  still  less  in 
the  spring,  while  the  plants  are  tender  and 
covered  over  with  dew.  It  is  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  during  the  time  of  rut,  that  he 
is  seen  constantly  frequenting  the  sides  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  as  well  to  slake  his  thirst  as 
to  cool  his  ardour.     He  swims  with  ereat  ease 
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and  strength,  and  best  at  those  times  ivhen  he 
is  fattest,  his  fat  keeping  him  buoyant,  like 
oil  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  During 
the  time  of  rut  he  even  ventures  out  to  sea, 
and  swims  from  one  island  to  another,  al- 
though there  may  be  some  leagues'  distance 
between  them. 

The  cry  of  the  hind,  or  female,  is  not  bo 
loud  as  that  of  the  male,  and  is  never  excited 
but  by  apprehension  for  herself  or  her  young. 
It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  she  has  no 
horns,  or  that  she  is  more  feeble  or  unfit  for 
hunting  than  the  male.  When  once  they 
have  conceived,  they  separate  from  the  males, 
and  then  they  both  herd  apart  The  time  of 
gestation  continues  between  eight  and  nine 
months,  and  they  generally  produce  but  one 
at  a  time.  Their  usual  season  for  bringing 
forth  is  about  the  month  of  May,  or  the  be- 
ginning  of  June,  during  which  they  take  great 
care  to  hide  their  young  in  the  most  obscure 
thickets.  Nor  is  the  precaution  without  rea- 
son, since  almost  every  creature  is  then  a  for- 
midable enemy.  The  eagle,  the  falcon,  the 
osprey,  the  wolf,  the  dog,  and  all  the  rapa- 
cious family  of  the  cat  kind,  are  in  continual 
employment  to  find  out  her  retreat  But, 
what  is  more  unnatural  still,  the  stag  him- 
self  is  a  professed  enemy,  and  she  is  obliged 
to  use  all  her  arts  to  conceal  her  young  from 
him,  as  from  the  most  dangerous  of  her  pur. 
suers.  At  this  season,  therefore,  the  courage 
of  the  male  seems  transferred  to  the  female  ; 
she  defends  her  young  against  her  less  forroid- 
able  opponents  by  force ;  and  when  pursued 
by  the  hunter,  she  ever  ofiers  herself,  to  mis. 
lead  him  from  the  principal  object  of  her  con- 
cem.  She  flies  before  the  hounds  for  half  the 
day,  and  then  returns  to  her  young,  whose  life 
she  has  thus  preserved  at  the  hazard  of  her 
own.  The  calf^  for  so  the  young  of  this  ani- 
mal  is  called,  never  quits  the  dam  during  the 
whole  summer;  and  in  winter,  the  hind,  and 
all  the  males  under  a  year  old,  keep  together, 
and  assemble  in  herds,  which  are  more  nume. 
rous  in  proportion  as  the  season  is  more  severe, 
[n  the  spring  they  separate;  the  hinds  to  bring 
forth,  while  none  but  the  year-olds  remain  to- 
gether: these  animals  are,  however,  in  general 
fond  of  herding  and  mazing  in  company;  it  is 
danger  or  necessity  alone  that  separates  them. 

The  dangers  they  have  to  fear  from  other 
animals  are  nothing  when  compared  to  those 
from  man.  The  men  of  every  age  and  nation 
have  made  the  chase  of  the  stag  one  of  their 
most  favourite  pursuits ;  and  those  who  first 
hunted  from  necessity  have  continued  it  for 
amusement  In  our  own  country,  in  particu- 
lar, hunting  was  ever  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
principal  diversions  of  the  great'     At  first, 
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indeed,  the  beasts  of  the  chase  had  the  whole 
island  for  their  range,  and  knew  no  other 
limits  than  those  of  the  ocean. 

The  Roman  jurisprudence,  which  was 
formed  on  the  manners  of  the  first  ages,  estab- 
lished it  as  a  law,  that  as  the  natural  rigkt 
of  things  which  have  no  master  belong  to  the 
first  possessor,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes, 
are  the  property  of  whosoever  could  first 
take  them.  But  the  northern  barbarians  who 
overran  the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with 
them  the  strongest  relish  for  this  amusement, 
and  being  now  possessed  of  more  easy  means 
of  subsistence  from  the  lands  they  had  con- 
quered, their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  ap- 
propriate  the  right  of  hunting,  and,  instead  of 
a  natural  right,  to  make  it  a  roval  one.  When 
the  Saxon  kings,  therefore,  had  established 
themselves  into  a  heptarchy,  the  chases  were 
reserved  by  each  sovereign  for  his  own  par- 
ticular amusement  Hunting  and  war,  in 
those  uncivilized  ages,  were  the  only  employ, 
ment  of  the  great  Their  active,  but  ancol- 
tivated  minds  were  susceptible  of  no  pleasures 
but  those  of  a  violent  kind,  such  as  gave  ezer. 
cise  to  their  bodies,  and  prevented  the  uneasi- 
ness of  thinking.  But  as  the  Saxon  kings 
only  appropriated  those  lands  to  the  business 
of  the  chase  which  were  unoccupied  before,  fo 
no  individual  received  any  injury.  But  it 
was  otherwise  when  the  Norman  kings  were 
settled  upon  the  throne.  The  passion  for 
hunting  was  then  carried  to  an  excess,  and 
every  civil  right  was  involved  in  general  rain. 
This  ardour  for  hunting  was  stronger  than  the 
consideration  of  religion,  even  in  a  super- 
stitious age.  The  village  communities,  oaj, 
even  the  most  sacred  edifices,  were  thrown 
down,  and  all  turned  into  one  vast  waste,  to 
make  room  for  animals,  the  object  of  a  lawless 
t3rrant's  pleasure.  Sanguinary  laws  were 
enacted  to  preserve  the  game ;  and,  in  the 
reigns  of  William  Rufus  and  Henry  I.,  it 
was  less  criminal  to  destroy  one  of  the  human 
species  than  a  beast  of  chase.  Thus  it  con. 
tinued  while  the  Norman  line  filled  the  throne; 
but  when  the  Saxon  line  was  restored,  under 
Henry  II.,  the  rigour  of  the  forest  laws  was 
softened.  The  barons  also,  for  a  long  time, 
imitated  the  encroachments,  as  well  as  the 
amusements,  of  the  monarch ;  but  when  pro- 
perty became  more  equally  divided,  by  the 
introduction  of  arts  and  industry,  these  ex- 
tensive hunting  grounds  became  more  limited; 
and  as  tillage  and  husbandry  increased,  the 
beasts  of  chase  were  obliged  to  give  way  to 
others  more  useful  to  the  community.  Those 
vast  tracts  of  land,  before  dedicated  to  hunt- 
ing, were  then  contracted;  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  useful  arts  gained  CTound,  they  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  the  labours  of  the  in- 
dustrious^ and  repressed  the  licentiousness  of 
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(he  sportsman.  It  is,  therefore,  among  the 
subjects  of  a  despotic  government  only,  that 
these  laws  remain  in  full  force — ^where  large 
wastes  lie  uncultiyated  for  the  purposes  of 
hunting— -where  the  husbandman  can  find  no 
protection  from  the  invasion  of  his  lord, 
or  the  continual  depredations  of  those  ani- 
mals which  he  makes  the  objects  of  his  plea- 
sure. 

In  the  present  cultivated  state  of  this  coun- 
try, therefore,  the  stag  is  unknown  in  its  wild, 
natural  state  ;  and  such  of  them  as  remain 
among  us  are  kept,  under  the  name  of  red 
deer,  in  parks  among  the  fallow-deer.  But 
they  are  become  less  common  than  formerly; 
its  excessive  yiciousness  during  the  rutting, 
season,  and  the  badness  of  its  flesh,  inducing 
most  people  to  part  with  the  species.  The 
few  that  still  remain  wild  are  to  be  found  on 
the  moors  that  border  on  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire; and  in  Ireland,  on  most  of  the  large 
mountains  of  tliat  country.' 

^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  one  period  of  its 
history,  probably  when  the  surface,  which  is  now  morass 
or  peat  bog»  or  cleared  and  under  tillage,  was  covered 
with  forests,  deer  were  abundant  in  most  parts  of  Scot, 
bnd.  There  was  then,  probably,  a  variety  which  is  now 
eitinct,  for,  in  some  of  the  bogs,  horns  are  found  of 
larger  dimensions  than  any  that  are  to  be  seen  upon  the 
present  fallow  deer,  or  the  red  deer  of  the  mountains. 
The  red  deer  are  now  fiur  from  numerous,  and  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever^  seen  on  the  Grampians.  This  has,  no 
doabt,  arisen  from  the  gracing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  by 
which  the  seclusioQ  the  red  deer  are  so  fond  of  has  been 
broken  in  upon,  both  in  the  mountains  and  in  the  val> 
Isj*.  As  the  more  lucrative  occupation  of  the  soil  ex- 
tends into  the  remoter  districts,  the  race  must  further 
uid  fiirther  decrease ;  nor  is  the  period  at  which  they 
will  he  wholly  extinct,  in  all  probability,  very  distant 
R«d  deer  are  yet  found  in  Mar  forest  and  Glenartney ; 


uid  there  are  still  a  considerable  number  In  the  west 
Puts  of  Rosa  and  Sutherland ;  though  the  extensive  and 
jodiciottg  improvements  which,  very  much  to  the  gene- 
^  tdTtntage  of  the  countnr,  have  recently  been  effect- 
^,  under  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  have  made  them 
nwe  nre  than  they  were  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
^*  Now,  unless  by  a  person  whom  long  observation 
fass  rendered  &ml]iar  with  their  haunts,  the  country  may 
be  traversed  without  seeing  even  one.  From  their  fleet- 
Mss,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  found, 
horses  and  houoda  are  of  no  use  in  the  direct  chase  of 
^m,  as  the  steed  would  be  required  to  leap  precipices  of 
^7  feet,  instead  of  gates  of  five  bars ;  and  the  dogs  would 
be  constantly  tumbling  into  gullies  and  ravines,  which  are 
cleared  by  the  deer  at  one  bound.  They  camiot  be  dri- 
ven M  with  hound  and  horn,''  as  was  the  case  in  the 
d^n  of  the  "  barons  bold ;"  neither  can  they  be  collected 
^  hemmed  in,  after  the  somewliat  similar  manner  in 


In  England,  the  hunting  the  stag  and  the 
buck  are  performed  in  the  same  manner ;  the 
animal  is  driven  from  some  gentleman's  park, 
and  then  hunted  through  the  open  country. 
But  those  who  pursue  the  wild  animal  have 
a  much  higher  object,  as  well  as  a  greater  va- 
riety in  the  chase.  To  let  loose  a  creature 
that  was  already  in  our  possession,  in  order 
to  catch  it  again,  is,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  poor 
pursuit,  as  the  reward,  when  obtained,  is  only 
what  we  before  had  given  away.  But  to  pur. 
sue  an  animal  that  owns  no  proprietor,  and 
which  he  that  first  seizes  may  be  said  to  pos- 
9esB^  has  something  in  it  that  seems  at  least 
more  rational;  this  rewards  the  hunter  for  his 
toil,  and  seems  to  repay  his  industry.  Besides, 
the  superior  strength  and  swiftness  of  the  wild 
animal  prolongs  the  amusement;  it  is  pos^* 
sessed  of  more  various  arts  to  escape  the  hunt- 
er, and  leads  him  to  precipices  where  the 
danger  ennobles  the  chase.  In  pursuing  the 
animal  let  loose  from  a  park,  as  it  is  unused 

which  the  Highluid  chiefs  conducted  their  sports.  Still 
there  are  a  few  places  where  a  person  who  has  been  ha- 
bituated to  the  occupation,  and  who  does  not  fear  to 
ground  himself  in  a  morass,  and  will  euhmit  to  the  other 
pleasures  of  **  stalking,"  may  occasionally  find  a  roe.  The 
most  certain  time  is  when  the  state  of  the  weather  if 
such  as  to  force  the  herds  to  the  well-heads,  where  there 
is  brushwood  near  to  cover  the  marksman. 

The  largest  forest  set  apart  for  red  deer  which 
exists  in  Scotland  is  the  forest  of  Athol,  where  a 
hundred  thousand  English  acres  are  given  up  to 
them  ;  and  upon  this  large  tract  neither  man,  woman, 
child,  sheep,  or  oxen,  are  allowed  to  trespass,  with 
the  exception  of  those  parties  who  are  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  mysteries  of  deer  stalking.  The  sports- 
men,  seldom  more  than  two  in  each  party,  set  forUi  ac- 
companied by  a  keeper  who  acta  as  general;  and  they 
are  followed  by  two  or  three  Highlanders,  carrying  spare 
rifles  and  leading  the  deer-hounds.  The  party  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  keeper,  who  is  about  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  in  advance,  attentively  examining  the  face  of 
every  hill  with  his  telescope,  to  discover  the  deer  tliat 
may  be  grazing  upon  it  Upon  detecting  a  herd,  a  coun- 
cil of  war  is  held,  and  the  plan  of  operations  determined 
upon.  It  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution,  as, 
independent  of  the  strong  sense  of  smelling,  seeing,  and 
hearing,  which  these  animals  are  endued  with,  there  is 
always  one  of  the  herd,  generally  a  hind,  or  female  deer, 
stationed  as  sentinel ;  and  upon  the  least  suspicion  being 
excited  the  signal  is  given,  and  they  are  ofll'.  Great  care 
is  therefore  taken  in  the  approach  to  advance  up  the 
wind,  and  to  conceal  the  party  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  preserving  the  atrictest 
silence.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  sportsmen  are 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit  of  some  miles  to  get  near  them 
undetected ;  at  other  timea  they  may  find  that  they  are 
in  a  situation  from  which  they  cannot  extricate  Uiem- 
selves  unseen ;  in  that  case  they  must  lie  down  till  the 
herd  move  into  a  more  favourable  position  for  their  pur- 
pose. Having  arrived  as  near  to  them  as  is  possible  with- 
out detection,  the  sportsmen,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  their  rifles,  still  concealing  themselves  as  much  as 
possible,  fire,  and  continue  firing  and  loading  as  long  as 
they  remain  within  practicable  distance.  Eleven  out  of 
a  herd  of  fifteen  have  been  known  to  be  idlled  by  one 
person:  the  accidental  circumstance  of  an  echo,  the 
sound  being  heard  on  one  side  and  the  flash  appearing 
on  the  other,  so  puzzled  the  deer  tliat  they  stood  still # 
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to  danger,  it  is  but  little  yersed  in  the  strata- 
gems of  escape;  the  hunter  follows  as  sure  of 
overcoming,  and  feels  none  of  those  alternations 
of  hope  and  fear  which  arises  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  success.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  mountain  stag:  having  spent  his  whole 
life  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehension — hav- 
ing frequently  been  followed,  and  as  frequent- 
ly  escaped,  he  knows  every  trick  to  mislead, 
to  confound,  or  intimidate  his  pursuers— to 
stimulate  their  ardour,  and  enhance  their  sue 
teas. 

Those  who  hunt  this  animal  have  their  pe- 
culiar terms  for  the  different  objects  pf  their 

till  the  four  lut  gathered  counge  and  made  oC  When 
wounded,  large  bounde,  of  a  breed  betvreen  tbe  grey- 
hound and  the  bloodbound,  are  let  loose  upon  tbe  tract 
of  their  blood,  and  they  never  leave  it  till  tbey  have 
brought  tbe  animal  to  bay,  generally  in  some  stream, 
where  they  keep  him  till  the  sportsman  comes  up  and 
despatches  him  by  shooting  him  through  tbe  head.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  be  very  cautious  in  ap- 
proachiog  him  when  at  bay,  and  always  to  keep  him 
down  the  stream  from  where  he  stands;  for,  if  he  breaks 
his  bay,  he  is  very  likely  to  attack  his  pursuer,  gore  him 
with  his  boms,  or  trample  him  to  pieces  with  his  feet. 
This  is  of  all  European  sports,  tbe  most  noble  and  in- 
teresting, as  any  person  who  has  tried  and  understands 
it  will  testify,  heightened  as  ft  is  by  the  wildness  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  pure  invigorating  effect  of 
the  mountain  air,  the  picturesque  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  tbe  eager  interest  they  take  in 
a  pursuit  so  peculiar  to  their  own  hills  uid  so  c«ngenisl 
to  their  habits. 

Fallow  deer  are  mnch  more  abundant  in  Scotland,  not 
only  in  enclosed  parks,  but,  at  large,  over  the  country. 
Thev  are  found  in  many  of  the  lowland  plantations  in 
Forfar  and  Perthshire  ;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  a 
restoration  of  the  woods  would  lead  to  an  IncrBtse  of  their 
numbers.  Those  that  are  found  in  the  situations  alluded 
to,  have,  no  doubt,  been  produced  by  Individuals  which 
had  escaped  from  the  parks.  In  summer  they  are  not 
often  seen ;  but  when  the  winter  is  severe,  tbey  some- 
times invsde  the  cottage  gardens,  In  troops  of  six  or 
eight  together. 

In  a  state  approaching  that  of  nature  they  are  roost 
plentiful  in  tbe  central  part  of  tbe  Grampians^  from 
which  it  is  probable  that  they  may  extend  their  numbers 
into  all  those  mountain  districts,  where  planting  has 
been  preferred  to  grazing.  They  are  most  numerous  on 
the  southern  part  of  the  bleak,  and,  generally  speaking, 
naked  ridge  of  Minigny,  which  lies  between  tbe  glen  of 
Athol  on  the  south,  and  Badenoch  on  the  north ;  and 
between  the  lofty  summits  of  Beo-y-glac  on  the  east, 
and  the  pass  of  Dslnavardoch  on  the  west.  The  greater 
part  of  this  ridge  is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
although  many  deer  are  found  on  the  lands  of  the  Duke 
of  Gordon  and  others,  towards  the  east.  The  deer  are 
seldom  on  the  summits ;  but  generally  in  the  glens  of 
the  Tilt  and  Bruar.  Those  deer  are  often  seen  in  herds 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand ;  and  when,  in  a  tract  where 
there  Is  no  human  abode  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  a 
tongline  of  bucks  appears  on  a  height,  with  their  branch- 
ing horns  relieved  upon  the  clear  mountain  sky,  the  sight 
h  very  Imposing.  During  the  rotting  season,  the  deer 
are  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  glens ;  and  thou^  they  are 
there  more  frequently  heard,  they  are  not  so  numerously 
teen  as  In  their  milder  moods. 

About  forty  years  ago,  the  deer  In  the  woods  of 
Abo3nie,  Abergoldie,  and  otlier  places  farther  up  the 
Dee,  entirely  deserted  their  native  grounds,  and  over- 


pursuit  The  professors  in  every  an  take  i 
pleasure  in  thus  employing  a  language  known 
only  to  themselves,  and  thus  accumulate  trords 
which  to  the  ignorant  have  the  appearance  of 
knowledge.  In  thii  manner,  the  stag  is  called 
the  first  year,  a  calf,  or  hmd-calf:  the  second, 
a  hnobbar;  the  third,  a  brock ;  the  fourth  a  jfo^. 
gardi  the  fifth,  a  ttayi  the  sixth,  a  hart  Tbe 
female  is  called  a  hmd;  the  first  year  she  is  a 
calf;  the  second,  a  hearse;  the  third  a  hmd. 
This  animal  is  said  to  harbour  in  the  place 
where  he  resides.  When  he  cries,  he  is  said 
to  bell;  the  print  of  his  hoof  is  called  the  slot, 
his  tail  is  called  the  single;  his  excrement  the 

ran  the  upper  part  of  Kincardineshire.  They  seemed 
to  have  been  smitten  with  the  mania  of  emign^en,  or 
rather  with  a  conqueror-like  thirst  for  destrwrtien,  end, 
like  the  Egyptian  locusts,  they  ate  up  every  green  thin^ 
Their  inroads  were  mo^y  confined  to  the  parishes  oi 
Strachen  and  Bir^  where  but  very  few 'of  their  species 
had  latterly  existed.  It  was  a  season  of  giory  to  tbe 
landed  proprietors,  Imt  not  so  fiu*  for  their  tenants ;  lbs 
deer,  although  harassed  by  countless  troops  ef  bmten 
and  hounds,  still  adhwed  pertinaciously  to  their  cbosca 
points  til  location,  and  although  scores  were  slain  dailj, 
their  numbers  were  in  no  sensible  degree  diminished. 
The  gentlemen  at  last  found  that,  although  tbey  roold 
procure  venison  in  abundance,  tbey  could  gather  no  reat 
for  the  produce  of  all  their  &rms  had  been  almost  wheUr 
destroyed  by  that  persevering  army.  The  oocnrreuct, 
which  at  its  commencement  they  had  joyfully  bai!v<l» 
began  to  assume  a  very  serious  aspect;  and  tbey  forth- 
with issued  a  notification,  that  such  of  their  tenants  as 
chose  to  take  out  the  sportsman's  licence,  sfaouU  l»ve 
full  liberty  to  kill  and  destroy  as  many  deer  u  he  cfaobS 
or  could. 

The  terms  were  accepted  without  hesitatien:  every 
old  musket  and  fowlingpiece  in  the  country  was  speedily 
furbished  up,  and  for  weeks  the  air  rang,  from  dawn  till 
the  &11  of  evening,  with  the  scattered  yell  of  those  dead- 
ly .  tubes.  It  seemed  as  if  broken  portions  of  two  adrene 
armies  bad  met  on  eveiy  hill  and  in  eyterj  dingte.  Tbe 
spade  and  the  hoe  were  cast  aside,  as  if  for  ever — tbe 
plough  and  the  car  lay  with  gi^>in^  seams  in  tbe  san — 
the  bullock  and  the  draught  horse  roamed  about  in  the 
full  etgoyment  of  liberty,  getting  fat  and  frolicsome  with- 
out let  or  hinderance.  Venison  became  a  perfect  drug  in 
the  market;  the  meanest  citisen  turned  i:q)  his  ncee  at 
it.  You  might  have  had  the  carcase  of  a  "  stag  of  ten" 
for  half  a  crown,  and  the  beautiful  skin  and  antlen  for 
nothing.  The  raflen  of  the  &rm  houses  resembled  those 
of  a  Westphalia  smoking  bam,  so  heavily  were  thejr 
loaded  with  hinder  legs  and  saddles  of  venison.  The 
dogs  also  had  a  rare  time  of  it;  for  many  a  stately  crea- 
ture, on  receiving  his  death  wound,  crept  into  a  qutel 
place,  and  died,  without  t>eing  once  looked  after.  The 
herds  were  at  last  thinned  to  some  purpose,  yet  thejr 
showed  no  inclination  to  retreat.  They  seemed  to  btre 
made  up  their  minds  never  to  return  to  their  own  woods 
and  glens,  and  sternly  did  they  adhere  to  tbe  resolution. 
At  last  notliing  was  left  of  their  once  formidable  amy 
save  a  few  straggling  indiyiduals,  who.  It  might  hare 
been  thought,  would  soon  perish  of  utter  loneiines  and 
heart-breaking  defeat.  But  the  peasantry  bad  now 
so  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  til  the  thing,  that, 
while  a  single  excuse  remained  for  being  abroad  In 
'  their  hunting  gear,  they  were  determined  to  make  full 
use  of  it ;  and  the  war  of  extermination  was  keenly 
maintained,  until  the  last  lingering  remnant  had  totally 
disappeared 
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fumeii  his  homa  are  called  his  headi  when  sim- 
ple, the  first  year  they  are  called  brochesi  the 
third  year,  §pearss  the  fourth  year  that  part 
which  bears  the  antlers  is  called  the  beam^  and 
the  little  impression  upon  its  surface,  glitterB: 
those  which  rise  from  the  crust  of  the  beam 
are  called  pearls.  The  antlers  also  have  di^ 
tioct  names;  the  first  that  branches  off  is  called 
the  anilers  the  second  the  sarantler;  all  the 
rest  which  grow  afterwards,  till  you  come  to 
the  top,  which  is  called  the  croum^  are  called 
royaUantlen  ;  the  little  buds  about  the  tops  are 
called  crochet.  The  impression  on  the  place 
where  the  stag  has  lain,  is  called  the  layer. 
If  it  be  in  covert  or  thicket,  it  is  called  his  har- 
bow.  When  a  deer  has  passed  into  a  thicket, 
leaving  marks  whereby  his  bulk  may  be 
guessed,  it  is  called  an  entry.  When  they 
cast  Uieir  heads,  they  are  said  to  mew.  When 
they  rub  their  heads  against  trees,  to  bring 
off  the  peel  of  their  horns,  they  are  said  to 
frmf.  When  a  stag  hard  hunted  takes  to 
Bwimming  in  the  water,  he  is  said  to  go  sails 
when  he  turns  his  head  against  the  hounds, 
he  is  said  to  bay;  and  when  the  hounds  pursue 
upon  the  scent,  until  they  have  unbarboured 
the  stag,  they  are  said  to  €lraw  the  slot. 

Such  are  but  few  of  the  many  terms  used 
by  banters  in  pursuing  of  the  stag,  most  of 
which  are  now  laid   aside,  or  in  use   only 
among  game-keepers.     The  chase,  however, 
is  continued  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
where   the  red  deer  is   preserved,  and  still 
makes  the  amusement  of  such  as  have  not 
found  out  more  liberal  entertainments.     In 
those  few  places  where  the  animal  is  perfectly 
wild,  the  amusement,  as  was  said  above,  is 
superior.     The  first  great  care  of  the  hunter, 
when  he  leads  out  his  hounds  to  the  mountain 
side,  where  the  deer  are  generally  known  to 
harbour,  is  to  make  choice  of  a  proper  stag  to 
pursue.     His  ambition   is  to  unharbour  the 
largest  and  the  boldest  of  the  whole  herd;  and 
for  this  purpose  he  examines  the  track,  if  there 
be  any,  which  if  he  finds  long  and  large,  he 
concludes  that  it  must  have  belonged  to  a  stag, 
and  not  a  hind,  the  print  of  whose  foot  is 
rounder.     Those  marks  also  which  he  leaves 
on  trees,  by  the  rubbing  of  his  horns,  show  his 
size,  and  point  him  out  as  the  proper  object 
of  pursuit.     Now  to  seek  out  a  stag  in  his 
baunt,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  changes  his 
wanner  of  feeding  every  month.     From  the 
conclusion  of  rutting  time,  which  is  in  Novem- 
^'i  he  feeds  on  heaths  and  broomy  places. 
In  December,  they  herd  together,  and  with- 
'^w  into  the  strength  of  the  forests,  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  severer  weather,  feeding 
on  holm,  elder. trees,   and  brambles.      The 
three  following  months  they  leave  herding, 
but  keep  four  or  five  in  a  company,  and  ven- 
ture out  to  the  comers  of  the  forest,  where  tliey 


feed  on  winter  pasture,  sometimes  making 
their  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  com. 
fields,  to  feed  upon  the  tender  shoots,  just  as 
they  peep  above  ground.  In  April  and  May, 
thev  rest  in  thickets  and  shaay  places,  and 
seldom  venture  forth  unless  roused  by  ap- 
proaching danger.  In  September  and  Octo- 
ber, their  annual  ardour  returns;  and  then 
they  leave  the  thickets,  boldly  facing  every 
danger,  without  any  certain  place  for  food  or 
harbour.  When,  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
circumstances,  the  hunter  has  found  out  the 
residence,  and  the  quality  of  his  game,  his 
next  care  is  to  uncouple  and  cast  oif  his  hounds 
in  the  pursuit;  these  no  sooner  perceive  the 
timorous  animal  that  flies  before  them,  but 
they  altogether  open  in  full  cry,  pursuing 
rather  by  the  scent  than  the  view,  encourag- 
ing each  other  to  continue  the  chase,  and  trac- 
ing the  flying  animal  with  the  most  amazing 
sagacity.  The  hunters  also  are  not  less  ardent 
in  their  speed  on  horseback,  cheering  up  the 
dogs,  and  directing  them  where  to  pursue. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  stag,  when  unbar- 
boured, flies  at  first  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  leaving  his  pursuers  several  miles  in  the 
rear;  and  at  length  having  gained  his  former 
coverts,  and  no  longer  hearing  the  cries  of  the 
dogs  and  men  that  he  had  iust  left  behind,  he 
stops,  gazes  round  him,  and  seems  to  recover 
his  natural  tranquillity.  But  this  calm  is  of 
short  duration,  for  bis  inveterate  pursuers 
slowly  and  securely  trace  him  along,  and  he 
once  more  hears  the  approaching  destruction 
from  behind.  He  again,  therefore,  renews 
his  efibrts  to  escape,  and  again  leaves  his  pur- 
suers at  almost  the  former  distance;  but  this 
second  effort  makes  him  more  feeble  than  be- 
fore, and  when  they  come  up  a  second  time, 
he  is  unable  to  outstrip  them  with  equal  velo- 
city. The  poor  animal  now,  therefore,  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  all  his  little  arts  of 
escape,  which  sometimes,  though  but  seldom, 
avail  him.  In  proportion  as  his  strength  fails 
him,  the  ardour  of  his  pursuers  is  inflamed;  he 
tracks  more  heavily  on  the  ground,  and  this 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  scent,  redoubles 
the  cries  of  the  hounds,  and  enforces  their 
speed.  It  is  then  that  the  stag  seeks  for  re* 
fuge  among  the  herd,  and  tries  every  artifice 
to  put  off  some  other  head  for  his  own .  Some* 
times  he  will  send  forth  some  little  deer  in  his 
stead,  in  the  meantime  lying  close  himself 
that  the  hounds  may  overshoot  him.  He  will 
break  into  one  thicket  after  another,  to  find 
deer,  rousing  them,  gathering  them  together, 
and  endeavouring  to  put  them  upon  the  tracks 
he  has  made.  His  old  companions  however, 
with  a  true  spirit  of  ingratitude,  now  all  for- 
sake and  shun  him  with  the  most  watchful 
industry,  leaving  the  unhappy  creature  to  take 
his  fate  by  himself.     Thus  abandoned  of  his 
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fellows,  he  again  tries  other  arts,  by  doubling 
and  crossing  in  some  hardbeaten  highway, 
where  the  scent  is  least  perceivable.  He  now 
also  runs  against  the  wind,  not  only  to  cool 
himself,  but  the  better  to  hear  the  voice,  and 
judge  of  the  distance  of  his  impbicable  pur- 
suers. It  is  now  easily  perceivable  how  sorely 
he  is  pressed,  by  bis  manner  of  running,  which 
from  the  bounding  easy  pace  with  which  he  be- 
gan, is  converted  into  a  stiff  and  short  manner  of 
going;  his  mouth  also  is  black  and  dry,  with- 
out  foam  on  it;  his  tongue  hangs  out;  and  the 
tears,  as  some  say,  are  seen  starting  from  his 
eyes.  His  last  refuge,  when  every  other 
method  of  safety  has  failed  him,  is  to  take  the 
water,  and  to  attempt  an  escape  by  crossing 
whatever  lake  or  river  he  happens  to  ap- 
proach. While  swimming,  he  takes  all  pos- 
sible care  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  lest  by  touching  the  bough  of  a 
tree  or  the  herbage  on  the  banks,  he  may  give 
scent  to  the  hounds.  He  is  also  ever  found 
to  swim  against  the  stream;  whence  the  hunts- 
men have  made  it  into  a  kind  of  proverb, 
That  he  that  watdd  his  chase  Jind,  must  tip  with 
the  river  f  and  clown  with  the  wind.  On  this  oc- 
casion too  he  will  often  cover  himself  under 
water  so  as  to  show  nothing  but  the  tip  of  his 
nose.  Every  resource  and  every  art  being  at 
length  exhausted,  the  poor  creature  tries  the 
last  remains  of  his  strength,  by  boldly  oppos- 
ing those  enemies  he  cannot  escape;  he  there- 
fore faces  the  dogs  and  men,  threatens  with 
his  horns,  guards  himself  on  every  side,  and 
for  some  time  stands  at  bay.     In  this  manner, 

auite  desperate,  he  furiously  aims  at  the  first 
og  or  man  that  approaches,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  he  does  not  die  unrevenged.^  At 
that  time,  the  more  prudent  both  of  the  dogs 
and  men,  seem  willing  to  avoid  him ;  but  the 
whole  pack  quickly  coming  up,  he  is  soon  sur- 
rounded  and  brought  down,  and  the  huntsman 
winds  a  treble  mort,  as  it  is  called,  with  his  horn. 
Such  is  the  manner  of  pursuing  this  ani- 
mal in  England;  but  every  country  has  a  pe- 
culiar method  of  its  own,  adapted  either  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  or  the  face  of  the  soil. 
The  ancient  manner  was  very  different  from 
that  practised  at  present;  they  used  their  dogs 
only  to  find  out  the  game,  but  not  to  rouse  it 
Hence  they  were  not  curious  as  to  the  music 
of  their  hounds,  or  the  composition  of  their 
pack;  the  dog  that  opened  before  he  had  dis- 
covered his  game,  was  held  in  no  estimation. 
It  was  their  usual  manner  silently  to  find  out 
the  animal's  retreat,  and  surround  it  with  nets 
and  engines,  then  to  drive  him  up  with  all 

'  A  wound  from  %  stag's  horn  was  deemed  poisonous 
by  our  ancestors,  as  the  old  rhyme  testifies: 

If  Uioa  be  burt  with  hart  it  briiifi  thee  to  thy  bier. 
But  berber't  hand  will  boar't  hurt  heaJ^  thereof  thou 
iie«de«t  not  fear. 


their  cries,  and  thus  force  him  into  the  toils 
which  they  had  previonsiy  prepared.  In  suc- 
ceeding times  the  fashion  seemed  to  alter;  and 
particularly  in  Sicily,  the  manner  of  hunting 
was  as  follows.  The  nobles  and  gentry  being 
informed  which  way  a  herd  of  deer  passed, 
gave  notice  to  one  another,  and  appointed  a 
day  of  hunting.  For  this  purpose,  every  coe 
was  to  bring  a  cross-bow,  or  a  long-bow,  and 
a  bundle  of  staves  shod  with  iron,  the  heads 
bored,  with  a  cord  passing  through  them  all 
Thus  provided,  they  came  to  where  the  herd 
continued  grazing,  and  casting  themselves 
about  in  a  large  ring,  surrounded  the  deer  on 
every  side.  Then  each  taking  his  stand,  un- 
bound his  fagot,  set  up  his  stake,  and  tied  the 
end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 
at  the  distance  of  about  ten  feet  one  from  the 
other.  Between  each  of  these  stakes  was  hung 
a  bunch  of  crimson  feathers,  and  so  disposed, 
that  with  the  least  breath  of  wind  they  would 
whirl  round,  and  preserve  a  sort  of  fluttering 
motion.  This  done,  the  persons  who  set  op 
the  staves  withdrew,  and  hid  themselves  io 
the  neighbouring  coverts;  then  the  chief  hunts- 
man, entering  with  his  hounds  within  the 
lines,  roused  the  ^me  with  a  full  cry.  The 
deer  frighted  ana  flying  on  all  sides,  upon 
approaching  the  lines,  were  scared  away  by 
the  fluttering  of  the  feathers,  and  wandered 
about  within  this  artificial  paling;  still  awed 
by  the  shining  and  fluttering  plumage  that 
encircled  their  retreat;  the  huntsman,  however, 
still  pursuing,  and  calling  every  person  by 
name,  as  he  passed  by  their  stand,  commanded 
him  to  shoot  the  first,  third,  or  sixth,  as  he 
pleased:  and  if  any  of  them  missed,  or  singled 
out  another  than  that  assigned  him,  it  was 
considered  as  a  most  shameful  mischance.  In 
this  manner,  however,  the  whole  herd  was  at 
last  destroyed;  and  the  day  concluded  with 
mirth  and  feasting.' 

The  stags  of  China  are  of  a  particular  kind, 
for  they  are  no  taller  than  a  common  hoase- 
dog;  and  hunting  them  is  one  of  the  principal 
diversions  of  the  great.  Their  flesh  while 
young  is  exceedingly  good:  but  when  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  it  begins  to  grow  hard  and 
tough:  however,  the  tongue,  the  muzzle,  and 
the  ears,  are  in  particular  esteem  among  that 
luxurious  people.  Their  manner  of  taking 
them  is  singular  enough:  they  carry  with  them 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  females  stufied,and 
learn  exactly  to  imitate  their  cry;  upon  this 
the  male  does  not  fail  to  appear,  and  looking 
on  all  sides,  perceives  the  head,  which  is  all 
that  the  hunter,  who  is  himself  concealed, 
discovers.  Upon  their  nearer  approach,  the 
whole  company  rise,  surround,  and  often  take 
him  alive. 

*  Pier.  Hieroglyph*  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. 
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There  are  very  few  varieties  in  tbe  red  deer 
of  Uiis  country;  and  they  are  mostly  found  of 
the  same  size  and  colour.  But  it  is  otherwise 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  where  they  are 
Men  to  differ  in  form,  in  size,  in  horns,  and 
in  coioor.^ 

The  stag  of  Corsica  is  a  very  small  animal, 
being  not  abore  half  the  size  of  those  common 
among  us.  His  body  is  short  and  thick,  his 
legs  short,  and  his  hair  of  a  dark  brown. 

There  is,  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  a  kind 
of  stag,  named  by  the  ancients  the  Tragela- 
phvs,  and  which  the  natives  call  the  bran  deer^ 
or  the  brown  deer.  This  is  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  common  stag,  of  a  lighter  shade  upon 


1  Far  remored  from  the  rein-deer  and  other  northern 
ipedes  of  the  genus  in  character  and  general  appear- 
tncei  the  Axis  forms  the  type  of  a  tribe  of  deer,  inhab- 
iting the  wanner  climates  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  distin- 
guished  by  the  peculiar  conformation  of  their  horns. 
These  appendages.  In  all  the  species  of  the  axis  or  rusa 
tribe,  are  in  tlMir  adult  state  furnished  with  no  more 
Umo  two  simple  branches  or  snags,  the  one  originating 
frtMn  the  stem  near  its  base,  and  the  other  taking  its  rise 
considerebly  aboYe  the  middle  and  forming  with  the  con- 
tlDiation  of  the  stem  a  kind  of  terminal  bifurcation. 
The  Items  themselres  are  either  perfectly  sessile,  or  ele- 
nted  only  on  short  cylindrical  processes.  Notwithstand- 
iog  their  simplicity  and  the  general  uniformity  of  their 
character,  they  are  subject  to  no  little  variation  in  the 
compantive  size,  length,  and  direction  of  their  ramifi- 
cstions;  and  numerous  species  have  been  founded  by 
uitbon,  and  in  particular  by  M.  Curler  and  M.  Blain- 
TiOe,  on  the  most  trifling  modifications  in  these  partl- 
colarB. 

The  axis  deer  is  the  earliest  and  best  known  species 
of  the  Indian  group.    In  sise,  form,  and  the  general 


^iriributlon  of  its  colours,  it  is  extremely  similar  to  the 

^lo«r.Hieer  of  Europe,  with  which  it  has  frequently  been 

Mmpured.    So  close  indeed  is  the  resemblance,  that  it 

b  tometimes  difiicult  to  distinguish  between  the  females 

w  tbe  two  races  in  their  summer  coat  without  a  minute 

mnpiriMn.    In  the  males  the  horns  alone  afibrd  at  the 

^  glance  a  clear  and  unequivocal  mark  of  distinction. 

These  orgpns  rise  almost  vertically  from  the  head,  take 

*>  slight  curvature  outvrards,  and  turn  a  little  forwards 

ud  inwards  at  their  points.     The  lowermost  antler  or 

nsg  rises  close  to  the  base  on  the  anterior  surface,  and 

h  directed  forwards  and  upwards ;  the  upper  takes  its 

origin  above  the  middle  and  from  the  inner  side.     The 

tteni  and  their  branches  are   perfectly   cylindrical 

tvGughoot,  with  a  somewhat  rugged  and  tubercular 

nntoe;  and  they  never  form  tbe  flattened  and  palmat- 

^  expansions  which  distinguish  those  of  the  fallow- 
deer. 

To  the  observations  of  M.  G.  Cuvier  in  the  Paris 
Nenigerie  we  owe  an  extended  comparison  between  tftie 
ixii  and  spotted  indiTiduals  of  the  iaUow-deer.    In  both, 


the  hellf,  long  hair  upon  the  neck  and  throat, 
by  which  it  appears  bearded  like  the  goat. 

There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  stag,  which 
by  some  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Sardinia ; 
but  others,  among  whom  is  Mr  Buifon,  are  of 
opinion  that  it  comes  from  Africa,  or  the  East 
Indies.  He  calls  it  the  axis,  after  Pliny;  and 
considers  it  as  making  the  shade  between  the 
stag  and  the  fallow-deer.  The  horns  of  the  axis 
are  round,  like  those  of  the  stag;  but  the  form 
of  its  body  entirely  resembles  that  of  the  buck, 
and  the  size  also  is  exactly  the  same.  The 
hair  is  of  four  colours;  namely,  sallow,  white, 
black,  and  gray.  The  white  is  predominant 
under  the  belly,  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 


the  colour  of  the  back  and  sides  is  lawn  spotted  with 
white;  a  deep  brown  or  blackish  band  occupies  the  mid- 
dle line  of  Uie  back ;  and  an  almost  continuous  white 
line  passes  along  either  side  of  the  belly  between  the 
limbs.  But  the  head,  which  in  the  &llow-deer  fs  of  a 
uniform  grayish  brown » is  marked  in  the  axis  by  a  broad 
dusky  spot  on  the  forehead,  and  a  line  of  the  same  col- 
our  extending  along  the  middle  of  the  nose.  The  chin 
and  throat  of  the  sixis  are  pure  white,  while  in  the  faU 
low-deer  they  are  of  nearly  the  same  colour  with  the 
chest  and  under  sur&ce  of  the  body^  which  are  both  of 
a  grayish  hue.  The  buttocks  of  the  fallow-deer  are  oc- 
cupied by  a  broad  white  patch,  separated  from  the  lawn 
of  the  back  and  sides  by  a  black  band ;  and  the  tail  is 
black  above  and  white  beneath.  In  the  axis  the  buttocks 
are  of  the  same  colour  with  the  adjacent  parts,  and  the 
tail  is  tawny  above  and  white  beneath,  with  a  narrow 
blackish  border  towards  the  tip. 

Such  are  the  principal  diflerences  in  colour  between 
the  most  neariy  approximating  indiyiduals  of  tbe  two 
species ;  but  it  is  only  during  Uie  summer  that  any  simi« 
larity  exists,  for  the  fallow-deer  changes  in  winter  to  a 
uniform  brown,  while  the  axis  retains  its  spotted  livery 
throughout  the  year.  In  form  the  most  remarkable  dis- 
tinctions consist  in  the  rather  larger  sin  of  the  axis;  fo 
the  somewhat  more  ebngated  and  pointed  shape  of  Its 
head ;  and  in  the  suborbital  fissures,  which  are  of  large 
sise  in  the  fallow'.deer,  and  are  of  little  depth  in  the  In- 
dian species,  in  which  their  place  is  strongly  marked  by 
a  patch  of  reddish  hairs. 

The  axis  appears  to  be  ccnnmon  in  India  and  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  but  is  most  abundant 
in  Bengal  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  animal  mentioned  by  Pliny^ 
under  the  name  which  was  adopted  from  him  by  Belon, 
and  employed  for  it  by  all  subsequent  writers.  Consi- 
derable numbera  have  been  brought  to  England  during 
tbe  last  century,  and  have  thriven  extremely  well  in  the 
menageries,  and  occasionally  in  open  parks,  propagating 
freely  in  captivity.  It  is  even  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  Peter  Collinson,  that  a  mixed  progeny  has  been  oIh 
tained  between  them  and  the  fallow-deer.  They  are 
singularly  mild  and  quiet  in  their  disposition ;  but  their 
gentleness  is  not  unmixed  with  timidity,  which  often 
degenerates  into  suspicion.  Pennant  observes  that  their 
sense  of  smell  Is  so  acute  that,  although  fond  of  bread, 
which  they  readily  take  from  the  hands  of  visiters,  they 
will  not  touch  it,  if  it  have  been  previously  blown  upon  ; 
and  M.  F.  Cuvier  tells  us  that  they  will  not  even  ac- 
cept it,  if  it  have  been  much  handled.  This  extreme 
sensibility  of  smell  and  squeamishness  of  palate  is  not, 
however,  we  may  remark,  confined  to  the  axis,  but  is 
common  to  the  whole  of  the  deer  and  of  the  ante- 
lopes also.— Gardlnit  and  Menagerie  nf  the  Zoei,  Soc, 
vol,  I. 
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and  the  legfli  Along  the  back -there  are  twu 
rows  of  spots  in  a  right  line;  but  those  on  other 
parts  of  the  bodj  are  verj  irregular.  A  white 
line  runs  along  each  side  of  this  animal,  while 
the  head  and  neck  are  graj.  The  tail  is  black 
above y  and  white  beneath;  and  the  hair  upon 
it  is  six  inches  long. 

Although  there  are  but  few  individuals  of 
the  deer  kind,  yet  the  race  seems  diffused  oyer 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  new  continent  of 
America,  in  which  neither  the  sheep,  the  goat, 
nor  the  gazelle,  haye  been  originally  bred, 
nevertheless  produces  stags,  and  other  animals 
of  the  deer  kind,  in  sufficient  plenty.  The 
Mexicans  have  a  breed  of  white  stags  in  their 
parks,  which  they  call  ttags  rogaO  The  stags 
of  Canada  differ  from  ours  in  nothing  except 
the  size  of  the  horns,  which  in  them  is  greater; 
and  the  direction  of  the  antlers,  which  rather 
turn  back,  than  project  forward,  as  in  those 
of  Europe.*  The  same  difference  of  size  that 
obtains  among  our  stags  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
that  country ;  and,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Ruysch,  the  Americans  have  brought  them 
into  the  same  state  of  domestic  tameness  that 
we  have  our  sheep,  goats,  or  black  cattle. 
They  send  them  forth  in  the  day-time  to  feed 
in  the  forests;  and  at  night  they  return  home 
with  the  herdsman  who  guards  them.  The 
inhabitants  have  no  other  milk  but  what  the 
hind  produces;  and  use  no  other  cheese  but 
what  is  made  from  thence.  In  this  manner 
we  find,  that  an  animal  which  seems  made 
only  for  man's  amusement,  may  be  easily 
brought  to  supply  his  necessities.  Nature  has 
many  stores  of  happiness  and  plenty  in  reserve, 
which  only  want  the  call  of  industry  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  now  remain  as  candidates  for 
human  approbation.* 

THE  PALLOW-DEEK.* 

No  two  animals  can  be  more  nearly  allied 

1  Bufiun,  YoL  xii.  p.  36. 

"  The  wapiH  is  a  stag  of  North  America,  and  resem- 
bles the  common  stag  in  nearly  all  his  proportions,  but 
his  size  is  far  superior,  being  at  the  shoulder  from  four 
feet  four  to  four  feet  eight  inclies ;  the  superiority  of  bulJc 
appearing  chiefly  in  the  magnitude  of  the  body. 

'  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Hircania,  Russia,  and 
Siberia,  is  found  a  species  of  deer  something  larger  than 
the  roe-buck.  The  colour  is  bro%m,  with  the  outaides 
of  the  limbs  and  under  parts  of  the  body  vellowish.  The 
hinder  parts  of  the  thighs  are  white,  forming  a  large 
patch  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  space  round  the 
nose  and  sides  of  the  lower  lip  are  black,  but  the  tip  of 
the  lip  is  white.  It  has  no  tail,  but  a  mere  broadish 
excrescence. 

<  The  fallow-deer  is  smaller  than  the  stag  ;  of  a 
brownish  bay  colour;  whitish  beneath,  on  the  insides  of 
the  limbs,  and  beneath  the  tail.  The  horns,  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  male,  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
stag ;  they  are  not  properly  branched,  but  are  broader 
towards  the  upper  part,  and  divided  into  processes  down 
the  outside.  A  simple  antler  rises  from  the  base  of 
each,  and  a  similar  one  at  some  distance  from  the  first. 


than  the  stag  and  the  fallow-deer.'  Alike  in 
form,  alike  in  disposition,  in  die  superb  fami. 
ture  of  their  heads,  in  their  swiftness  and 
timidity;  and  yet  no  two  animals  keep  more 
distinct,  or  avoid  each  other  with  more  fixed 
animosity.  They  are  never  seen  to  herd  in 
the  same  phice,  they  never  engender  together, 
or  form  a  mixed  breed  ;  and  even  in  those 
countries  where  the  stag  is  common,  the  buck 
seems  to  be  entirely  a  stranger;  in  short,  they 
both  form  distinct  families ;  which,  though  so 
seemingly  near,  are  still  remote;  and  altboagb 
with  the  same  habitudes,  yet  retain  an  on- 
alterable  aversion.  The  fallow-deer,  as  tbej 
are  much  smaller,  so  they  seem  of  a  natore 
less  robust,  and  less  savage  than  those  of  the 
stag  kind.  They  are  found  but  rarely  nild 
in  the  forests;  they  are,  in  general,  bred  op  in 
parks,  and  kept  for  the  purposes  of  hunting, 
or  of  luxury,  their  flesh  being  preferred  to 
that  of  any  other  animal.  It  need  scarcely 
be  mentioned,  that  the  horns  of  the  bock 
make  its  principal  distinction,  being  broad 
and  palmated;  whereas  those  of  the  stag  are 
in  every  part  round.  In  the  one,  they  are 
flattened  ar^fl  spread  like  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
in  the  other,  they  grow  like  a  tree,  ererj 
branch  being  of  the  shape  of  the  stem  thai 
bears  it  The  fallow-deer  also  has  the  tail 
longer,  and  the  hair  lighter,  than  the  stag;  in 
other  respects,  they  pretty  nearly  resemble 
one  another. 

The  head  of  the  buck, as  of  all  other  animals 
of  this  kind,  is  shed  every  year,  and  takes  the 


usual  time  for  repairing.  The  only  difference 
between  it  and  the  stag  is  that  this  chaoge 
happens  later  in  the  buck ;  and  its  rutting- 
time  consequently  falls  more  into  the  winter. 
It  is  not  found  so  furious  at  this  season  as  the 
former;  nor  does  it  so  much  exhaust  itself  br 
the  violence  of  its  ardour.  It  does  not  quit 
its  natural  pastures  in  quest  of  the  female,  nor 
does  it  attack  other  animals  with  indiscrimin- 
ate ferocity:  however,  the  males  combat  for 
the  female  among  each  other.;  and  it  is  not 
without  many  contests  that  one  buck  is  seen 
to  become  master  of  the  whole  herd.  Itoflen 
happens  also  that  a  herd  of  fallow-deer  is  seen 
to  divide  into  two  parties,  and  engage  eacb 
other  with  great  ardour  and  obstinacy.*  They 

*  Baffon,  Tol.  xii.  p.  36. 
«  Bufibn,  vol.  xii.  p.  36. 
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doth  seem  desirous  of  gaining  some  favourite 
spot  of  the  park  for  pasture,  and  of  driving 
the  vanquished  party  into  the  coarser  and  more 
disagreeable  parts.  Each  of  these  factions 
has  its  particular  chief;  namely,  the  two  old- 
est and  strongest  of  the  herd.  These  lead  on 
to  the  engagement;  and  the  rest  follow  under 
their  direction.  These  combats  are  singular 
enough,  from  the  disposition  and  conduct 
which  seems  to  regulate  their  mutual  efforts. 
They  attack  with  order,  and  support  the  as- 
sault with  courage;  they  come  to  each  other's 
assistance,  they  retire,  they  rally,  and  never 
give  up  the  victory  upon  a  single  defeat  The 
combat  is  renewed  for  several  days  together ; 
until  at  length  the  most  feeble  side  is  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  is  content  to  escape  to  the 
most  disagreeable  parts  of  the  park,  where  only 
they  can  find  safety  and  protection. 

The  fallow-deer  is  easily  tamed,  and  feeds 
upon  many  things  which  the  stag  refuses.  By 
this  means  it  preserves  its  venison  better;  and 
even  after  rutting  it  does  not  appear  entirely 
exhausted.  It  continues  almost  in  the  same 
state  through  the  whole  year,  although  there 
arc  particular  seasons  when  its  flesh  is  chiefly 
in  esteem.  This  animal  also  browses  closer 
than  the  stag;  for  which  reason  it  is  more  pre- 
judicial among  young  trees,  which  it  often 
strips  too  close  for  recovery.  The  young  deer 
eat  much  faster,  and  more  greedily  than  the 
old;  they  seek  the  female  at  their  second  year; 
and,  like  the  stag,  are  fond  of  variety.  The 
doe  goes  with  young  about  eight  months,  like 
the  hind;  and  c4)mmonIv  brings  forth  one  at  a 
time;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  the  buck  comes 
to  perfection  at  three,  and  lives  till  sixteen; 
whereas  the  stag  does  not  come  to  perfection 
till  seven,  and  lives  till  forty.' 

As  this  animal  is  a  beast  of  chase,  like  the 
stag,  so  the  hunters  have  invented  a  number 
of  names  relative  to  him.  The  buck  is  the 
first  year  called  a  fawn;  the  second,  a  j^ric^/; 
the  third  a  sarel;  the  fourth,  a  sore;  the  fifth, 
a  buck  qfthejirst  head;  and  the  sixth,  a  great 
kick.  The  female  is  called  a  doe;  the  first 
year  9.  fawn;  and  the  second  a  tegg.  The  man- 
ner of  hunting  the  buck  is  pretty  much  the 
fAme  as  that  of  stag-hunting,  except  that  less 
skill  is  required  in  the  latter.  The  buck  is 
more  easily  roused;  it  is  sufficient  to  judge  by 
the  view,  and  mark  what  grove  or  covert  it 
(inters,  as  it  is  not  known  to  wander  far  from 
tbence;  nor,  like  the  stag,  to  change  its  laj^efy 
or  place  of  repose.  When  hard  hunted,  it 
takes  to  some  stronghold,  or  covert,  with  which 
It  is  acquainted, in  the  more  gloomy  parts  of  the 

'  The  fallow-deer  is  known  to  bring  forth  from  one  to 
tbree  at  a  time,  and  lives  till  about  twenty.  When  these 
uiimals  drink,  they  plunge  their  noses,  like  some  horses, 
very  deep  under  water,  and  coutiitue  in  that  situation 
^r  some  tim«j. 
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wood,  or  the  steeps  of  the  mountain;  not,  like 
the  stag,  flying  far  before  the  hounds,  nor  cross- 
ing, nor  doubling,  nor  using  any  of  the  subtle- 
ties which  the  stag  is  accustomed  to.  It  will 
take  the  water  when  sorely  pressed,  but  seldom 
a  great  river;  nor  can  it  swim  so  long  nor  so 
swiftly  as  the  former.  In  general,  the  strength, 
the  cunning,  and  the  courage  of  this  animal,  are 
inferior  to  those  of  the  stag;  and  consequently 
it  aflbrds  neither  so  long,  so  various,  nor  so 
obstinate  a  chase:  besides  being  lighter  and 
not  tracking  so  deeply,  it  leaves  a  less  power- 
ful  and  lasting  scent,  and  the  dogs  in  the  pur. 
suit  are  more  frequently  at  a  fault. 

As  the  buck  is  a  more  delicate  animal  than 
the  stag,  so  also  is  it  subject  to  greater  varie- 
ties.' We  have  in  England  two  varieties  of 
the  fallow  deer,  which  are  said  to  be  of  foreign 
origin:  the  beautiful  spotted  kind,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Bengal; 
and  the  very  deep  brown  sort  that  are  now  so 
common  in  several  parts  of  this  kingdom. 
These  were  introduced  by  King  James  the 
First  from  Norway:  for  having  observed  their 
hardiness,  and  that  they  could  endure  the 
winter,  even  in  that  severe  climate,  without 
fodder,  he  brought  over  some  of  them  into 
Scotland,  and  disposed  of  them  among  his 
chases.  Since  that  time  they  have  multiplied 
in  many  parts  of  the  British  empire;  and 
England  is  now  become  more  famous  for  its 
venison  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Whatever  pains  the  French  have  taken  to 
rival  us  in  this  particular,  the  flesh  of  their 
fallow-deer, of  which  they  keep  but  a  few,  has 
neither  the  fatness  nor  the  flavour  of  that  fed 
upon  English  pasture. 

However,  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in 
Europe,  except  far  to  the  northward,  in  which 
this  animal  is  a  stranger.  The  Spanish  fal. 
low. deer  are  as  large  as  stags,  but  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  a  more  slender  neck:  their  tails  are 
longer  than  those  of  ours,  they  are  black  above, 
and  white  below.  The  Virginian  deer  are  larger 
and  stronger  than  ours,  with  great  necks,  and 
their  colour  inclinable  to  gray.  Other  kinds 
have  the  hoofs  of  their  hind-legs  marked  out- 
wardly with  a  white  spot;  and  their  ears  and 
tail  much  longer  than  the  common.  One  of 
these  has  been  seen  full  of  white  ffpois,  with 
a  black  list  down  the  middle  of  his  back.  In 
Guiana,  a  country  of  South  America,  accord- 
ing to  Labat,  there  are  deer  witliout  horns, 
which  are  much  less  than  those  of  Europe, 
but  resembling  them  in  every  other  particular. 
They  are  very  lively,  light  of  course,  and  ex- 
cessively fearful;  their  hair  is  of  a  reddish  sal. 
low,  their  heads  are  small  and  lean,  their  ears 
little,  their  necks  long  and  arched,  the  tail 
short,  and  the  sight  piercing.  When  pursued, 

*  British  Zoology. 
3  T 
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they  fly  into  places  where  no  other  animal  can 
follow  them.  The  negroes,  who  pursue  Ibem. 
stand  [□  wBlch  for  them  in  narrow  paths,  which 
lead  to  the  brook,  or  the  meadow  where  they 
feed;  there  wailing  in  the  ulmoxt  silence,  for 
the  slightest  sound  will  drive  them  away,  the 
negro,  when  he  perceives  the  animal  within 
reach,  shoots,  and  is  happy  if  he  can  bring 
down  his  game.  Their  flesh,  though  seldom 
fat,  if  considered  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  the 
hunter  is  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble. 

THE  nOE-BUCK. 

The  roe-buck  U  the  smallest  of  ibe  deer 
kind  known  in  our  climate,  and  is  now  almait 
extinct  among  us,  except  in  some  parts  of  the 
Higljinnds  of  Scotland.  Itu  generally  about 
three  feet  long,  and  abouttwo  feet  high.  The 
horns  are  from  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  up- 
right, round,  and  divided  into  only  three 
branches.  The  body  is  covered  with  very 
long  hair,  well  adiipted  to  the  rigour  of  iis 
mounlainojs  abode.  The  lower  part  of  eich 
hair  is  ash-colour;  near  the  ends  is  a  narrow 
bar  of  black,  and  the  points  are  yellow.  The 
hairs  on  the  face  are  black,  lipped  with  ash 
r.oiour.  The  ears  are  long,  their  insides  of  a 
pale  yellow,  and  covered  with  long  hnir.  The 
spaces  bordering  on  l)ie  eyes  and  mouth  are 
black.  The  chest,  belly,  and  legs,  and  the 
inside  of  the  thighs,  are  of  a  yellowish  white; 
the  rump  is  of  a  pure  white,  and  the  tail  very 
short.'  The  makeof  this  little  animal  is  very 
elegant;  and  its  swiftness  eauals  its  beauty. 
It  differs  from  the  fallow  deer,  in  having 
■  round  boms,  and  not  flattened  ]ike  theirs.  It 
dilTers  from  the  stag,  in  its  smaller  size,  and 
the  proportionable  paucity  of  its  antlers:  and 
it  differs  from  all  of  the  goat  kind,  ns  it  annu- 
ally sheds  its  hend,  and  obtains  a  new  one, 
which  none  of  that  kind  are  ever  seen  to  do. 

As  the  stag  frequents  the  ihiukest  forests, 
and  the  sides  of  tiie  highest  mountains,  the 
roebuck,  with  humbler  ambition,  courts  the 


shady  thicket,  and  the  rising  slope.  Although 
leas  in  size,  and  far  inferior  in  strength  to  the 
stag,  it  is  yet  more  beautiful,  more  active,  and 


>  Tlivrs  src  tno  varieliu  of  colour,  one  verjr  ted,  ind 
Ui«  other  y«llovriih-hro"  ii-grt; :  there  it  even  a  third 
iirarlj'  biK-k,  In  Hanover,  but  iu  hare  ■  vrhlt^  disli  upon 
Uie  buttockt. 


even  more  courageous.  Its  Lair  is  always 
smooth,  clean,  and  glossy;  and  it  frequent! 
only  the  driest  places,  and  of  tbe  pureal 
air.  Though  but  a  very  little  animal,  as  wc 
have  already  observed,  yet  when  its  young 
b  attacked,  it  faces  even  the  stag  himicif, 
and  often  comes  off  victorious.*  All  its  mo- 
tions are  elegant  and  easy;  it  bounds  withoDi 
etTort,  and  continues  the  course  with  but  little 
fatigue.  It  is  also  possessed  of  more  cunnbg 
in  avoiding  the  hunter,  is  more  difficult  to  pur- 
sue; and,  although  its  scent  is  much  stronger 
than  that  of  the  stag,  it  is  more  frequently 
found  to  make  good  a  retreat.  It  is  not  wilL 
the  roebuck  as  with  the  slag,  who  never  offers 
to  use  art  until  his  strength  is  beginning  lo 

finds  that  its  first  efforts  to  escape  are  without 
success,  returns  upon  its  former  track,  again 
goea  forward,  and  again  returns,  until  by  ill 
various  windings  it  has  entirely  confoiindtd 
the  scent,  and  joined  the  last  emanations  lo 
those  of  its  former  course.  It  then  by  a  bound, 
goes  to  one  side,  lies  flat  upon  its  belly,  and 
permits  the  pack  lo  pass  by  very  near,  with, 
out  ofTering  to  stir. 

But  the  roebuck  differs  not  only  from  (be 
stag  in  superior  cunning,  but  also  in  its  ni- 
tural  appetites,  its  inclinations,  and  its  whole 
habits of^ living.  Instead  of  herding  ti^ether, 
these  animals  live  in  separate  families;  llic 
sire,  the  dam,  and  the  young  ones  associate 
togetbf  r,  and  never  admit  a  stranger  into  tleit 
little  community.  All  other  of  the  deer  kind 
are  inconstant  in  their  affection;  but  the  roe- 
buck never  leaves  its  mate;  and,  as  tbey  bife 
been  generally  bred  up  together  from  their 
tirst  fawning,  they  conceive  so  strong  an  at- 
tachment, the  male  for  the  female,  that  ihty 
never  after  separate.  Their  rutting  season 
continues  but  fifteen  days;  from  the  latter  end 
of  October  to  aliout  (he  middle  of  November. 
They  are  not  at  (hat  time,  like  the  stag,  ovfr. 
loaded  with  fat;  they  have  not  that  strong 
odour,  which  is  perceived  in  ell  others  of  the 
deer  kind;  they  have  none  of  those  furious  ex- 
cesses; nothing,  in  short,  that  ahers  tbeii 
state;  they  only  drive  away  their  fawns  upon 
these  occasions;  the  buck  forcing  them  lo  re- 
lire,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  succeeding 
progeny;  however,  when  the  copulating  sea- 
son  is  over,  the  fawns  return  to  their  does,  and 
remain  wiih  them  some  lime  longer;  after 
which,  they  quit  them  entirely,  in  order  lo 
begin  an  independent  family  of  their  omi. 
The  female  goes  with  young  but  five  months 
and  a  half,  which  alone  serves  to  distinguish 
this  animal  from  all  others  of  the  deer  kind, 
that  continue  pregnant  more  tlian  eight.  Ii> 
this  respect,  she  rather  approaches  more  tiear- 
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Ij  to  the  goat  kind;  from  which,  however, 
this  race  is  separated  by  the  male's  annual 
casting  its  horns. 

When  the  female  is  ready  to  bring  forth, 
she  seeks  a  retreat  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
woods,  being  not  less  apprehensive  of  the  buck, 
from  whom  she  then  separates,  than  of  the 
wolf,  the  wild  cat,  and  almost  every  ravenous 
animal  of  the  forest;  she  generally  produces 
two  at  a  time,  and  three  but  very  rarely.  In 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  these  are  able  to  fol- 
low the  dam,  except  in  cases  of  warm  pur- 
suit,  when  their  strength  is  not  equal  to  the 
fatigue.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  tenderness 
of  the  dam  is  very  extraordinary;  leaving 
them  in  the  deepest  thicket,  she  offers  herself 
to  the  danger,  Bies  before  the  hounds,  and 
does  all  in  her  power  to  lead  them  from  the 
retreat  where  she  has  lodged  her  little  ones. 
Such  animals  as  are  nearly  upon  her  own  level 
she  boldly  encounters;  attacks  the  stag,  the 
wild  cat,  and  even  the  wolf;  and  while  she 
has  life,  continues  her  efforts  to  protect  her 
young.  Yet  all  her  endeavours  are  often 
vain.  About  the  month  of  May,  which  is 
her  fawning  time,  there  is  a  greater  destruc- 
tion among  those  animals  than  at  any  other 
season  of  the  year.  Numbers  of  the  fawns 
are  taken  alive  by  the  peasants ;  numbers  are 
found  out,  and  worried  by  the  dogs;  and  still 
more  by  the  wolf,  which  has  always  been  their 
most  inveterate  enemy.  By  these  continual 
depredations  upon  this  beautiful  creature,  the 
roe-buck  is  every  day  becoming  scarcer;  and 
the  whole  race  in  many  countries  is  wholly 
worn  out  They  were  once  common  in  Eng- 
land; the  huntsmen,  who  characterized  only 
such  beasts  as  they  knew,  have  given  names 
to  the  different  kinds  and  ages,  as  to  the  stag: 
thus  they  called  it  the  first  year  a  kind;  the 
second,  a  gyrle  ;  and  the  third,  a  hemuse ;  but 
these  names  at  present  are  utterly  useless,  since 
the  animal  no  longer  exists  among  us.  Even 
in  France,  where  it  was  once  extremely  coro- 
nion,  it  is  now  confined  to  a  few  provinces; 
aud  it  is  probable  that  in  an  age  or  two  the 
whole  breed  will  be  utterly  extirpated.  Mr 
Bufibn,  indeed,  observes  that  in  those  districts 
where  it  is  mostly  found,  it  seems  to  maintain 
|ts  usual  plenty,  and  that  the  balance  between 
Its  destruction  and  increase  is  held  pretty  even : 
however,  the  number  in  general  is  known  to 
decrease;  for  wherever  cultivation  takes  place, 
the  beasts  of  nature  are  known  to  retire. 
Many  animals  that  once  flourished  in  the 
world  may  now  be  extinct;  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  though  taken 
from  life,  may  be  considered  as  fabulous,  as 
their  architypcs  are  no  longer  existing. 

The  fawns  continue  to  follow  the  deers  eight 
or  nine  months  in  all;  and  upon  separating, 
«eir  horns  begin  to  appear  simple,  and  with- 


out antlers,  the  first  year,  as  in  those  of  the 
stag  kind.^  These  they  shed  at  the  latter  end 
of  autumn,  and  renew  during  the  winter;  dif- 
fering in  this  from  the  stag,  who  sheds  them 
in  spring,  and  renews  them  in  summer.  When 
the  roe-buck's  head  is  completely  furnished,  it 
rubs  the  horns  against  the  trees  in  the  manner 
of  the  stag,  and  thus  strips  them  of  the  rough 
skin  and  the  blood- vessels,  which  no  longer 
contribute  to  their  nourishment  and  growth. 
When  these  fall,  and  new  ones  begin  to  ap- 
pear, the  roe-buck  does  not  retire,  as  the  stag, 
to  the  cover  of  the  wood,  but  continues  its 
usual  haunts,  only  keeping  down  its  head  to 
avoid  striking  its  horns  against  the  branches 
of  trees,  the  pain  of  which  it  seems  to  feel 
with  exquisite  sensibility.  The  stag,  who 
sheds  his  horns  in  summer,  is  obliged  to  seek 
a  retreat  from  the  flies,  that  at  that  time  greats 
ly  incommode  him;  but  the  roe*buck,  who 
sheds  them  in  winter,  is  under  no  such  neces- 
sity; and,  consequently,  does  not  separate  from 
its  little  family,  but  keeps  with  the  female  all 
the  year  round.* 

As  the  growth  of  the  roe-buck,  and  its  ar- 
rival at  maturity,  is  much  speedier  than  that 
of  the  stag,  so  its  life  is  proportionably  shorter. 
It  seldom  is  found  to  extend  above  twelve  or 
fifteen  years;  and  if  kept  tame,  it  does  not 
live  above  six  or  seven.  It  is  an  animal  of  a 
very  delicate  constitution,  requiring  variety  of 
food,  air,  and  exercise.  It  must  be  paired 
with  a  female,  and  kept  in  a  park  of  at  least 
a  hundred  acres.  They  may  easily  be  sub- 
dued, but  never  thoroughly  tamed ;  no  arts 
can  teach  them  to  be  familiar  with  the  feeder, 
much  less  attached  to  him.  They  still  pre 
serve  a  part  of  their  natural  wildness,and  are 
subject  to  terrors  without  a  cause.  They 
sometimes,  in  attempting  to  escape,  strike 
themselves  with  such  force  against  the  walls 
of  their  enclosure  that  they  break  their  limbs, 
and  become  utterly  disabled.  Whatever  care 
is  taken  to  tame  them,  they  are  never  entirely 
to  be  relied  on,  as  they  have  capricious  fits  of 
fierceness,  and  sometimes  strike  at  those  they 
dislike  with  a  degree  of  force  that  is  very 
dangerous. 

The  cry  of  the  roe-buck  is  neither  so  loud 
nor  so  frequent  as  that  of  the  stag.  The 
young  ones  have  a  particular  manner  of  call- 
ing to  the  dam,  which  the  hunters  easily  imi- 
tate,  and  often  thus  allure  the  female  to  her 
destruction.  Upon  some  occasions,  also,  they 
become  in  a  manner  intoxicated  with  their 
food,  which,  during  the  spring,  is  said  to  fer- 
ment in  their  stomachs,  and  they  are  then 
very  easily  taken.  In  summer  they  keep 
close  under  covert  of  the  forest,  and  seldom 
venture  out,  except  in  violent  heats,  to  drink 
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4t  Mine  river  or  fountain.  Id  general,  how- 
ever, tbey  are  contenled  to  slate  ibeir  thirst 
vrtlli  tlie  dew  that  hWa  on  the  grass  and  tbe 
leaves  af  trees,  and  seldom  riil(  tbeir  safety 
to  satialy  Iheir  appetite.  They  delight  chief, 
ly  in  hilly  grouiida,  preferring  ihe  tender 
branches  and  buds  of  tr^es  to  corn  and  other 
vegetables ;  and  it  b  universally  allowed 
that  the  flesh  of  those  between  one  and  two 
years  old  is  tbe  grealest  delicacy  that  is 
known.  Perhaps,  also,  the  scarceness  of  it 
enhances  tis  flavour. 

In  America  this  animal  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  in  Europe.  With  us  there  are  but 
two  known  varieties  ;  the  red,  which  is  the 
larger  sort ;  end  the  brown,  with  a  spot  be- 
hind, which  is  less.  But  in  the  new  con- 
tinent tbe  breed  ia  extremely  numerous,  and 
tbe  varieties  in  equal  proportion.  In  Loui- 
siana, where  they  are  extremely  common, 
they  are  much  larger  than  in  Europe,  and 
tile  inhabitants  live  in  a  great  measure  upon 
ils  flesh,  which  tastes  like  mutton  when  well 
fatled.  They  are  found  also  in  Brazil,  where 
they  have  the  name  of  euguacu  t^ara,  only 
difiering  from  ours  in  some  slight  deviations 
in  tbe  horns.  This  animal  is  also  said  to  be 
common  in  China  ;  although  such  as  have  de- 
scribed it  aeem  to  confound  it  with  the  musk 
goat,  which  is  of  a  quite  different  nature. 

THE  FLK.> 

We  have  hitherto  been  describing  minute 
animals  in  comparison  of  the  elk  ;  the  size  of 
which,  from  concurrent  testimony,  appears  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  elephant  itself.  It  is 
an  animal  rather  of  the  buck  than  the  stag 
kind,  aa  its  boms  are  flattened  towards  the 
top  ;  but  it  is  far  beyond  both  in  stature,  some 
of  them  being  known  to  be  above  ten  feet  high. 
It  U  a  native  both  of  the  old  and  new  conti- 
nent, being  known  in  Europe  under  the  name 
of  the  efi.and  in  America  by  thalof  the  hmmwc 


deer.     It  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  (jemian 
and  Russian  forests,  although  seldom  appear. 

>  Among  ttie  Toall  relics  irhich  our  Britiih  liluids  tt- 
rord,  noaa  in  man  Intenilinf  Iban  Ihcn  of  ■  ipeclm 
of  elk  now  extiiicl,  mhicti  once  atwunded  in  the  loctJltiM 


ing  ;*  but  it  is  extremely  common  in  Ntvtii 
America,  where  the  natives  parsue  and  track 
it  in  Ihe  snow.  The  accounts  of  tliis  animal 
are  extremely  various  ;  some  describing  it  aj 


fwnd  tn  tfmiltr  tflmtioni  in  the  Ihle  of  Min,  u  well  u 
III  IliB  tlluTiil  ilnU  of  England,  tn<t  hiT*  been  dug  m 
In  France,  Gtnauiy,  u\d  Ittlf,  wtMn,  loCBnliiig  (* 
Cuvier,  tli«y  »era  found  In  the  tuao  UraU  *itli  kme 
of  elcptunt).  [relind,  bowBTer,  sppeus  to  !■■*«  bttu 
the  congeiilil  hibiMl  of  tfaii  anlniKl.  There  iti  rcnniiii 
■re,  In  aom*  dlttricts,  so  comniDn,  that  Ibej  hiTort*<Rl 
to  be  regarded  as  ciciotMu,  and  are  alllMr  owd  I* 
immoii  purpou,  or  are  netfectod  till  fbtj  WfMM 


In  9 


■oat  in  moit  pvt>  of 
the  iivreaKd  pupa- 
onl7  to  be  met  <nit 


province  of  Sireden,  irlier*  thtjr  oi 
are  no^T  none  to  lie  fouDd.  "  'I'ba  elk  cannot  endurr.'^ 
(ays  Nelluon,  ■  Swedish  naturaliit,  "  »  cold  a  dimui 
at  tho  itag,  the  liity-foiuth  degree  oT  latitude  being  its 
extreme  limit  at  iblrh  ha  la  met  with  in  the  Scsnitini- 
•lan  peniiuula.  Tfaa  elk  is  aometlrDes  of  an  tramuH 
tite  ;  tlioueb  hli  length  be  not  prvpsitkitwte.  It  n  aiil, 
ha  not  luifrequeDllr  attain!  to  Iba  height  tl  wtTtn  u 
eight  feet,  Thii  I  can  rewlily  belleTe,  as  Mr  Wiie.  Ibc 
Swedish  coruul-gfineni,  hul  one  In  his  pouatsifn  a  few 
ynxn  ago,  irhlch,  though  only  two  years  of  age,  nKumd 
nearly  Dloateen  bands,  or  ii|iwards  of  aix  int  at  Ibi 
(boulder.  I  onco  took  tba  eisct  dinienaioiu  al  a  nlbtr 
large  male  elk  that  I  shot :  but,  unfortunately,  I  loit  tbi 
measuriiig-stiing  out  of  my  pocket.  Though  thii  aoi- 
mal  wai  not  fully  gron-n,  it  was  thonglit  he  wrigli,i) 
near  one  Ihouund  poands.  The  mil*  I)  tcij  buiIi 
larger  than  Iba  female. " 

Tho  period  of  gestation  nith  the  elk  ii  aboitt  Bint 
months  t  the  female  bringi  forth,  about  the  middle  ol 
May,  from  one  to  three  young  onwi  It  ll  Ealdom,  bc*r- 
oTer,  tlut  she  has  more  than  two.  At  this  period,  tbe 
mother  retires  alone  to  tba  wlldett  recestct  of  Iba  fan>(. 
After  the  kpte  of  two  or  three  days,  Ibe  fawH,  whidi 
are  of  a  light  brows  colour,  bne  auificieni  stnngtb  la 
TolloiT  tlieir  dam  eTerywhere.  Thej  keep  with  bcr  dd. 
til  they  are  In  their  third  year,  when  she  Ittrei  then  U 
thift  for  Ihemsolni.  The  elk  is  alor^-lltcdsnimsl:  he 
does  not  aUaiii  to  hii  tvi]  growth  until  alter  his  ioai- 
teenthjreaj-;  at  least,  Eoitia  taba  prMumed,  aa  up  lalbsl 
period  his  horns,  which  are  of  a  flat  form,  are  aniiua;iy 
provided  with  an  aildilional  bnnch.  He  sbedt  bis  boriiJ 
about  the  munlh  of  February  in  each  f-v.  Tbe  itmaie 
elk  has  no  horns. 

By  nature,  the  «lk  ii  timonrat,  and  b*  utuaOy  dies  at 
the  light  of  a  man.  In  the  rutting  itason,  bowertr, 
like  other  animals,  he  ii  m\i  to  b«  dangarHii.  His 
weapons  ara  his  lioms  and  his  boofi :  ha  strikes  »  fer- 
clbty  with  the  latter,  as  to  annihilate  a  wolf,  v  Mnt 
large  animal,  al  a  single  blow.  It  Is  aaid,  that  when 
the  elk  is  incensed,  the  hair  on  his  neck  brittle)  iq>  likt 
I,  which  gives  him  a  wiU  and  frightful 


appeal 


1,  tbe  elk  usually  resorts  to  mor. 


I,  for 


I  to  ibt 


Iter  in  warm  waatber;  ha  la  an  adminiil*  •witnm 
I  tba  winter,  be  retires  to  tlie  mora  sfaeUarad  parts  J 
B  forest,  wliere  willow,  ash,  lie.  ara  to  ba  bondi  at, 
im  tlie  small  boughs  of  these  trees,  hs  obtains  his  sut- 
nance  during  that  Inclemant  period  of  the  year. 
Tlie  tiesh  of  the  elk  is  eicellciil,  whether  fresh  w 
loked.  Mr  Nellnoo  says  it  reiamblaa  In  taste  thai  «f 
>  slag.     The  tongue  and  the  nose  art  tboaght  to  tt 


virtue 


nee  p!ao, 


liutl 


ihoof  of  tl) 
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being  no  higher  than  a  horse,  and  others  above 
twelve  feet  high. 

As  the  stature  of  this  creature  makes  its 
chief  peculiarity,  so  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
we  could  come  to  some  precision  upon  that 
head.  If  we^were  to  judge  of  its  size  by  the 
boms,  which  are  sometimes  fortuitously  dug 
up  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  we  should  not 
be  much  amiss  in  ascribing  them  to  an  ani- 
mal  at  least  ten  feet  high.  One  of  these  I 
have  seen,  which  was  ten  feet  nine  inches 
from  one  tip  to  the  other.  From  such  dimen- 
sions, it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  required  an 
animal  far  beyond  the  size  of  a  horse  to  sup- 
port them.  To  bear  a  head  with  such  exten- 
sive and  heavy  antlers;  required  no  small  de- 
gree of  strength  ;  and  without  all  doubt  the 
bulk  of  the  body  must  have  been  proportion- 
able to  the  size  of  the  horns.  I  remember 
some  years  ago  to  have  seen  a  small  moose- 
deer,  which  was  brought  from  America  by  a 
gentleman  of  Ireland  ;  it  was  about  the  size 
of  a  horse «  and  the  horns  were  very  little  lar- 
ger than  those  of  a  common  stag  :  this,  there- 
fore, serves  to  prove  that  the  horns  bear  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  animal's  size  ;  the 
small  elk  has  but  small  horns ;  whereas  those 
enormous  ones,  which  we  have  described 
above,  must  have  belonged  to  a  proportionable 
creature.  In  all  the  more  noble  animals. 
Nature  observes  a  perfect  symmetry;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  she  fails  in  this  single  in- 
stance.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore,  to 
doubt  the  accounts  of  Jocelyn  and  Dudley, 
who  aSirm  that  they  have  been  found  fourteen 
spans  ;  which,  at  nine  inches  to  a  span,  makes 
the  animal  almost  eleven  feet  high.  Others 
have  extended  their  accounts  to  twelve  and 
fourteen  feet,  which  makes  this  creature  one 
of  the  most  formidable  of  the  forest 

There  is  but  very  little  difference  between 
the  European  elk  and  the  American  moose- 
deer,  as  they  are  but  varieties  of  the  same  ani- 
inaL*     It  may  be  rather  larger  in  America 

u  parings  of  it  were  supposed  to  be  a  specific  against  the 
{tiling  sicluiess  and  other  disorders ;  this  idle  notion  is 
exploded.  The  sliin  is  convertible  to  many  purposes, 
snd  is  very  valuable.  Mr  Greiff  says — *'  It  is  not 
long  since  that  a  regiment  was  clothed  with  buff  waist- 
n«t«  made  from  the  hides  of  those  animals,  which  were 
io  thick,  that  a  ball  could  scarcely  penetrate  them." 
He  adds  furtheft  that,  "  when  made  into  breeches,  a 
P>ir  of  them,  among  the  peasantry  of  former  days,  went 
M  a  legacy  for  several  generations."  The  ellc  is  easily 
domesticated.  Formerly,  these  animals  were  made  use 
of  in  Sweden,  to  draw  sledges. 

*  The  moon  is  the  largest  of  the  family  of  deer,  and  Is 
particularly  characterized  by  the  swelling  out  and  pro- 
jection of  the  nostrils,  which  are  divided  by  a  long  slit, 
by  the  largeness  of  the  ears,  by  the  shortness  of  the  neck, 
uxd  by  the  disproportionate  height  of  the  legs.  The  ani- 
mal when  he  feeds,  is  obliged  to  kneel,  or  to  stretch  out 
bis  forelep  on  either  side,  to  be  able  to  reach  the  earth 
vith  bis  long  and  flexible  upper  lip.     This  Up  Is  of  a 


than  with  us;  as  in  the  forests  of  that  unpeo. 
pled  country  it  receives  less  disturbance  than 
in  our  own.  In  all  places,  however,  it  istim. 
orons  and  gentle;  content  with  its  pasture,  and 
never  willing  to  disturb  any  other  animal, 
when  supplied  itself.  The  European  ellc 
grows  to  above  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  In 
the  year  1 749,  there  was  a  female  of  this  ani. 
mal  shown  at  Paris,  which  was  caught  in  a 
forest  of  Red  Russia,  belonging  to  the  Cham 
of  Tartary;  it  was  then  but  young,  and  its 
height  was  even  at  that  time  six  feet  seven 
inches;  but  the  describer  observes,  that  it  has 
since  become  much  taller  and  thicker,  so  that 
we  may  suppose  this  female  at  least  seven  feet 
high.  There  have  been  no  late  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  male;  but,  by  the  rule  of  propor- 
tion, we  may  estimate  his  size  at  eight  6r  nine 
feet,  at  the  least,  which  is  about  twice  as  high 
as  an  ordinary  horse.     The  height,  however. 


sice  between  the  lip  of  the  horse  and  that  of  the  tapir, 
and  through  the  agency  of  four  pair  of  strong  muscles  its 
power  of  movement  is  as  various  as  it  is  rapid.  The 
difficulty  which  the  animal  feels  In  grazing,  causes  it  to 
inhabit  woods  in  preference  to  plains,  where  it  browses 
upon  the  leaves  and  young  branches  of  trees.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  neck  of  tho  moose  are  of  extraordinary  thicks 
ness,  to  enable  htm  to  carry  his  enormous  horns,  which 
when  the  animal  has  reached  his  sixth  year  sometimes 
weigh  sixty  pounds.  To  preserve  himself  from  the  flies 
of  the  forest,  which  are  his  great  annoyance  in  summer, 
the  moose  plunges  into  marshes,  where  he  often  remains 
night  and  day,  feeding  npon  the  water-plants,  and  occa^ 
sionally  lifting  his  head  only  above  the  surface.  The 
North  American  Indians  believe  tliat  the  moose  has  the 
potver  of  remaining  entirely  under  water,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Taimer*s  narrative  will  show: 

"There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  among  the  Indians, 
that  the  moose,  among  the  methods  of  self  preservation 
with  which  he  seems  better  acquainted  than  almost  any 
other  animal,  has  the  power  of  remaining  for  a  long  time 
nnder  water.  Two  men  of  the  band  of  Wa-ge-to-toli- 
gun,  whom  I  knew  perfectly  well,  and  considered  very 
good  and  credible  Indians,  after  a  long  day's  absence  on 
a  hunt,  came  in  and  stated  that  they  had  chased  a  moose 
into  a  small  pond,  that  they  had  seen  him  go  to  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  disappear ;  and  then  choosing  positions,  from 
which  they  could  see  every  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  pond,  smoked  and  waited  until  near  evening;  during 
all  which  time  they  could  see  no  motion  of  the  water  or 
other  indication  of  the  position  of  the  moose.  At  length, 
being  discouraged,  they  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  taking 
him,  and  returned  home.  Not  long  afterwards  came  a 
solitary  hunter  loaded  with  meat,  who  related  that  hav- 
ing  followed  the  track  of  a  moo^e  for  some  distance,  he 
liad  traced  It  to  the  pond  before- mentioned;  but  having 
also  discovered  the  tracks  of  two  men, made  at  the  same 
time  as  those  of  Uie  moose,  he  concluded  they  must  have 
killed  it.  Nevertheless,  approaching  cautiously  to  Uie 
margin  of  the  pond,  he  sat  down  to  rest.  Presently  he 
saw  the  moose  rise  slowly  In  the  centre  of  the  pond, 
which  was  not  very  deep,  and  make  towards  the  shore 
where  he  was  sitting.  When  he  came  sufficiently  near, 
he  shot  him  in  the  water.  The  Indians  consider  the 
moose  shyer  and  more  difficult  to  take  than  any  other 
animal.  He  is  more  vigilant,  and  his  senses  more  acute 
than  those  of  the  bufTalo  or  caribou.  He  is  fleeter  tlian 
the  elk,  and  more  prudent  and  crafty  than  the  ante* 
lope." 
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of  the  female  which  was  measured,  was  but  six 
feet  seven  inches,  Paris  measure;  or  almost 
seven  English  feet  high.  It  was  ten  feet  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  to  me  insertion  of  the  tail; 
and  eight  feet  round  the  body.  The  hair  was 
very  long  and  coarse,  like  that  of  a  wild  boar. 
The  ears  resembled  those  of  a  mule,  and  were 
a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  upper  jaw  was 
longer  by  six  inches  than  the  lower;  and,  like 
other  ruminating  animals,  it  had  no  teeth 
(cutting-teeth,  I  suppose  the  describer  means.) 
It  had  a  large  beard  under  the  throat,  like  a 
goat;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  be- 
tween the  horns,  there  was  a  bone  as  large  as 
^^  egg*  'The  nostrils  were  four  inches  long 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth.  It  made  use  of 
its  fore-feet  as  a  defence  against  its  enemies. 
Those*who  showed  it,  asserted  that  it  ran  with 
astonishing  swiftness;  and  that  it  swam  also 
with  equal  expedition,  and  was  very  fond  of  the 
water.  They  gave  it  thirty  pounds  of  bread 
every  day,  besides  hay,  and  it  drank  eight 
buckets  of  water.  It  was  tame  and  familiar, 
and  submissive  enough  to  its  keeper. 

This  description  differs  in  many  circum- 
stances from  that  which  we  have  of  the  moose, 
or  American  elk,  which  the  French  call  the 
original.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds,  the 
common  light  gray  moose,  which  b  not  very 
large;  and  the  black  moose,  which  grows  to 
an  enormous  height  Mr  Dudley  observes, 
that  a  doe  or  hind  of  the  black  moose  kind,  of 
the  fourth  year,  wanted  but  an  inch  of  seven 
feet  high.  All,  however,  of  both  kinds,  have 
flat  palmated  horns,  not  unlike  the  fallow-deer, 
only  that  the  palm  is  much  larger,  having  a 
short  trunk  at  the  head,  and  then  immediately 
spreading  above  a  foot  broad,  with  a  kind  of 
small  antlers,  like  teeth,  on  one  of  the  edges. 
In  this  particular,  all  of  the  elk  kind  agree; 
as  well  the  European  elk,  as  the  gray  and  the 
black  moose-deer. 

The  gray  moose-deer  is  about  the  sisse  of  a 
horse;  and  although  it  has  large  buttocks,  its 
tail  is  not  above  an  inch  long.  As  in  all  of 
this  kind  the  upper  lip  is  much  longer  than 
the  under,  it  is  said  that  they  continue  to  go 
backward  as  they  feed.  Their  nostrils  are  so 
large  that  a  man  may  thrust  his  hand  in  a 
considerable  way;  and  their  horns  are  as  long 
as  those  of  a  stag,  but,  as  was  observed,  much 
broader. 

The  black  moose  is  the  enormous  animal 
mentioned  above,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
high.  Jocelyn,  who  is  the  first  English 
writer  that  mentions  it,  says,  that  it  is  a  goodly 
creature,  twelve  feet  hi^h,  with  exceeding 
fair  horns,  that  have  broad  palms,  two  fathoms 
from  the  top  of  one  horn  to  another.  He  as. 
sures  us,  that  it  is  a  creature  or  rather  a  mon. 
ster  of  superfluity,  and  many  times  bigger 
than  an  English  ox.     This  account  is  con- 


firmed by  Dudley;  but  he  does  not  give  » 
great  an  expansion  to  the  horns,  measuring 
them  only  thirty-one  inches  between  one  tip 
and  the  other:  however,  that  such  an  extra- 
ordinary animal  as  Jocelyn  describes,  has 
actually  existed,  we  can  make  po  manner  of 
doubt  of,  since  there  are  horns  common  enough 
to  be  seen  among  us,  twelve  feet  from  one  tip 
to  the  other. 

These  animals  delight  in  cold  countries, 
feeding  upon  grass  in  summer,  and  the  bark 
of  trees  in  winter.  When  the  whole  country 
is  deeply  covered  with  snow,  the  moose-deer 
herd  together  under  the  tall  pine  trees,  strip 
off  the  bark,  and  remain  in  that  part  of  the 
forest  while  it  yields  them  subsistence.  It  is 
at  that  time  that  the  natives  prepare  to  hunt 
them:  and  particularly  when  the  sun  begins 
to  melt  the  snow  by  day,  which  is  frozen 
again  at  night ;  for  then  the  icy  crust  which 
covers  the  surface  of  the  snow,  is  too  weak  to 
support  so  great  a  bulk,  and  only  retards  the 
animal's  motion.  When  the  Indians  there- 
fore perceive  a  herd  of  these  at  a  distance,  thej 
immediately  prepare  for  their  pursuit,  which 
is  not,  as  with  us,  the  sport  of  an  hour,  but  ii 
attended  with  toil,  difficulty,  and  danger.' 
The  timorous  animal  no  sooner  observes  its 
enemies  approach,  than  it  immediately  en. 
deavours  to  escape,  but  sinks  at  every  step  it 
takes.  Still,  however,  it  pursues  its  way 
through  a  thousand  obstacles:  the  snow,  which 
is  usually  four  feet  deep,  yields  to  its  weight, 
and  embarrasses  its  speed  ;  the  sharp  ice 
wounds  its  feet ;  and  its  lofty  horns  are  en. 
tangled  in  the  branches  of  the  forest,  as  it 
passes  along.  The  trees,  however,  are  broken 
down  with  ease;  and  wherever  the  moose.deer 
runs,  it  is  perceived  by  the  snapping  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  as  thick  as  a  roan's 
thigh,  with  its  horns.  The  chase  lasts  in 
this  manner  for  the  whole  day;  and  sometimes 
it  has  been  known  to  continue  for  two,  nay, 
three  days  together;  for  the  pursuers  are  often 
not  less  excited  by  famine,  than  the  pursued 
by  fear.  Their  perseverance,  however,  gene- 
rally  succeeds  ;  and  the  Indian  who  first  comes 
near  enough,  darts  his  lance  with  unerring 
aim,  which  sticks  in  the  poor  animal,  and  at 
first  increases  its  efforts  to  escape.  In  this 
manner  the  moose  trots  heavily  on,  (for  that 
is  its  usual  pace,)  till  its  pursuers  once  more 
come  up,  and  repeat  their  blow:  upon  this,  it 
again  summons  up  sufficient  vigour  to  get  a- 
head;  but  at  last,  quite  tired,  and  spent  with 
loss  of  blood,  it  sinks,  as  the  describer  ex- 
presses it,  like  a  ruined  building,  and  makes 
the  earth  shake  beneath  its  fall.*^ 


*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  436. 

•  It  ia  the  habit  of  deer^to  frequent  the  creeks  and 
rivers  in  the  uight  during  the  warm  mouths,  particuitf* 
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Tliis  nnimal,  when  killed,  ia  d  verjr  valu- 
■lile  Bc^jubilion  to  Ihe  hunters.  The  flesli  ii 
ivr](  well  tasted,  and  said  to  be  very  nourish- 
ing. The  hide  is  strong,  and  so  thick  that 
illiasb«en  often  known  (o  (um  a  musket- 
ball;  however,  it  is  soft  and  pliable,  and,  when 
tanned,  the  lealher  is  extremely  light,  yel 
rery  lasting-  The  fur  is  a  light  gray  in 
some,  and  blackish  in  others;  and  when 
viewed  through  a  microscope,  appears  spongy 
like  a  bulrush,  and  is  smaller  at  the  roots  and 
|taiiils  than  in  the  middle;  fur  this  reason,  it 
lies  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  though  beaten 
or  abused  never  so  much,  it  always  returns  to 
its  former  stale.  The  horns  also  are  not  less 
useful,  being  applied  to  all  tha  purposes  for 
which  hartshorn  is  beneficial:  these  are  differ- 
eni  in  difTerent  animals ;  in  some  they  re- 
umble  entirely  those  of  the  European  elk, 
which  spread  into  a  broad  palm,  with  small 
antlers  on  one  of  the  edges ;  in  others  they 
have  a  branched  brow-antler  between  the  bur 
lid  Ibe  palm,  which  the  German  elk  has  not; 
and  in  this  they  entirely  agree  with  those 
nliose  boms  are  so  frequently  dug  up  in  Ire- 
land, This  animal  is  said  to  be  troubled 
with  the  epilepsy,  as  it  is  often  found  to  fall 
down  when  pursued,  and  thus  becomes  an 
fasier  prey  ;  for  this  reason  an  imaginary 
virtue  has  been  ascribed  to  the  hinder  hoof, 
nliich  some  have  supposed  to  be  a  spe~ 
cilic  against  all  epileptic  disorders.  Tiiis, 
however,  may  be  considered  as  a  vulgar  error; 
u  well  as  that  of  its  curing  itself  of  ibis  dia. 
order  b;  applying  the  hinder  hoof  behind  the 
"r.  After  all,  this  animal  is  but  very  indif. 
Wntly  and  confusedly  described  by  travel- 
lers; each  mixing  his  arconnt  with  something 
fftlM  or  trivial;  often  mistaking  some  other 
quadruped   for  the  elk,  and  confounding  its 


If^benthB  moiquitMS  >rs  tnxibteuinie,  tiid  lo  »ide 
inia  ths  wiMr  uid  rcnuin  thera  for  ume  boun.  Tb> 
l^uMtn,  In  order  lo  puriuc  ttaem  thi»,  procure  ■  canoe 
u  light  u  pouiblt,  but  at  tlw  uma  tima  lufficiantly 
Ifgt  lo  anj  Ino  man;  a  thin  plank  of  wood,  about  a 
'M>.ida,a»dtbraa  (eat  and  aliairiong.  Tbli  is  fined 
io  U»  pro»  of  the  nnne.  Ilka  »  niast,  and  in  its  frool  is 
>1itOa  (half,  upon  whlri  •  common  lanlam,  deprivad 
<i  ill  door,  wllti  ■  lighted  candle  is  placed.  lUring 
Uiu  arTwi|ed  maUara,  Iha  bunlara  amhark,  and  paddle 
u  iKiielcttlf  and  caulioudy  ai  poaaible  alraig  iliora.  Ai 
Won  »!  Uie  canoe  li  wllliln  alght  of  tha  deer,  tbey  rom- 
mtnrc  gaiing  al  thellgbt;  and  Itaeamito  fuclntla  Ihem 
UtompJetely,  that  thay  pay  dd  attanllon  lo  any  oUiBr 
•HHi.  Bm  tb<i  rawinaUoii  regard)  only  Ibeir  Hn»  of 
•^ilit;  Ibeir  bearing  remilns  aa  acuta  ai  ever,  and  Ilia 
BBtlriiiilnoiuwilliuSice  toxva  them.  Id  iwkhig 
Utir  piecas,  therafora,  Iha  hualan  are  very  cautiout. 
I'miliiig  lit  nolle,  and  keeping  tlia  raiioe  to  eleered  al 
lo  lute  Ibe  liglit  iliining  ilralght  (o  the  eyes  of  llie  deer. 
hiingluTicaninionto  be  able  10  approach  within  tmantf, 
"(nnlen  pares.  So  eajy  ii  Ihlf  kind  of  ibooling, 
ilw  in  old  Frencliman  aC  tha  Prairit  itt  Chieiu  ii  tald 
Millie  killed  as  many  as  wven  deer  in  one  nigbl, — 


every  thing  but  s 
greatly  resembles;  some  nave  suppii&ed  it  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Tapuretle,'  from  which 
it  entirely  differs;  some  have  described  it  as 
the  common  red  American  stag,  which  scarce- 
ly differs  from  our  own;  and,  lastly,  some  have 
confounded  it  with  the  Bubalus,  which  is  more 
properly  a  gazelle  of  Africa.* 

TnE  REIN-UrEB. 

Ofall  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  the  rein- 
deer is  the  nmst  extnordinary  and  the  most 


ful.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  icy  regions  of 
the  north;  and  though  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  accustom  it  to  a  more  soulbem 
climate,  it  shortly  feels  the  influence  of  tb" 
change,  and  in  a  few  months  declines  and 
dies.  Nature  seems  to  have  lilted  it  entirely 
to  answer  the  necessities  of  that  hardy  race  of 
mankind  that  live  near  the  pole.  As  these 
would  (ind  it  impossible  to  subsist  amon^  their 
barren  snowy  mountains  without  its  aid,  so 
this  animal  can  only  live  there,  where  its  as. 
sislance  is  most  absolutely  necessary.  From 
it  alone  the  natives  of  Lapland  and  Greenland 
supply  most  of  their  wants;  it  answers  the 
purposes  of  a  horse  lo  convey  them  and  their 
scanty  furniture  from  one  mountain  to  another; 
it  answers  the  purposes  of  a  cow  in  giving 
milk;  and  il  answers  llie  purposes  of  a  sheep, 
in  furnishinff  them  with  a  warm  though  a 
homely  kiniTof  clothing.  Prom  this  quadru- 
ped alone,  therefore,  they  receive  as  many  ad- 
vantages as  we  derive  from  three  of  our  most 
useful  creatures;  so  that  Providence  does  not, 
leave  these  poor  outcasts  entirely  deslitule,  but 
gives  them  a  faithful  domestic,  more  patient 
and  serviceable  than  any  other  in  nature. 

The  reindeer  resembles  the  American  elk 
in  the  fashion  of  its  horns.  It  is  not  easy  in 
words  to  describe  these  minute  differences, 
nor  will  the  reader,  perhaps,  have  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  similitude,  when  told  that  boih 
have  brow  anlicrs,  very  large,  and  hanging 
over  their  eyes,  palmated  towards  the  lop,  and 
betiding  forward  like  a  bow.  But  here  the 
similitude  between  these  two  animals  ends, 


'  Uaj>per,  description  de  I'Afrlque,  p.  IT. 
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for  as  tlie  elk  is  much  larger  than  the  stag,  so 
the  rein-deer  is  much  smaller.  It  is  loiiver, 
and  stronger  built  than  the  stag;  its  legs  are 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  its  hoofs  much  broad- 
er than  in  that  animal;  its  hair  is  much  thicker 
and  warmer;  its  horns  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion,  and  branching  forward  over  its  eyes;  its 
ears  are  much  larger;  its  pace  is  rather  a  trot 
than  a  bounding,  and  this  it  can  continue  for 
a  whole  day;  its  hoofs  are  cloven  and  mov- 
able, so  that  it  spreads  them  abroad  as  it  goes, 
to  prevent  its  sinking  in  the  snow.  When  it 
proceeds  on  a  journey,  it  lays  its  great  horns 
on  its  back,  while  there  are  two  branches 
which  always  hang  over  its  forehead,  and  aU 
most  cover  its  face.  One  thing  seems  peculiar 
to  this  animal  and  the  elk,  which  is,  that  as 
they  move  along,  their  hoofs  are  heard  to  crack 
with  a  pretty  loud  noise.  This  arises  from 
their  manner  of  treading;  for  as  they  rest 
upon  their  cloven  hoof,  it  spreads  on  the  ground, 
and  the  two  divisions  separate  from  each  other, 
but  when  they  lift  it,  the  divisions  close  again, 
and  strike  against  each  other  with  a  crack. 
The  female  also  of  the  rein-deer  has  horns  as 
well  as  the  male;  by  which  the  species  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  animals  of  the  deer 
kind  whatsoever. 

When  the  rein-deer  first  shed  their  coat  of 
hair,  they  are  brown;  but  in  proportion  as 
summer  approaches,  their  hair  begins  to  grow 
whitish,  until,  at  last,  they  are  nearly  gray.' 
They  are,  however,  always  black  about  the 
eyes.  The  neck  has  long  hair  hanging  down, 
and  coarser  than  upon  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  feet,  just  at  the  insertion  of  the 
hoof,  are  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  white. 
The  hair  in  general  stands  so  thick  over  the 
whole  body,  that  if  one  should  attempt  to 
separate  it,  the  skin  will  no  where  appear  un. 
covered:  whenever  it  falls  also,  it  is  not  seen 
to  drop  from  the  root,  as  in  other  quadru- 
peds,  but  seems  broken  short  near  the  bot- 
tom ;  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  hair  is  seen 
growing,  while  the  upper  falls  away.  The 
horns  of  the  female  are  made  like  those  of 
llie  male,  except  that  they  are  smaller  and 
less  branching.  As  in  the  rest  of  the  deer 
kind,  they  sprout  from  the  points;  and  also 
in  the  beginning  are  furnished  with  a  hairy 
crust,  which  supports  the  blood-vessels  of  most 
exquisite  sensibility.  The  rein-deer  shed  their 
horns  after  rutting-time,  at  the  latter  end  of 
November;  and  they  are  not  completely  fur- 
nished again  till  towards  autumn.  The  female 
always  retains  hers  till  she  brings  forth,  and 
then  sheds  them  about  the  beginning  of  No- 


1  For  the  greatest  part  of  this  description  of  the  rein- 
deer, I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Hofllterg;  upon  whose  author- 
ity, being  a  native  of  Sweden,  and  an  experienced  na- 
turalist, we  may  confidently  rely. — Note  hy  Ooldtmith, 


vember.  If  she  be  barren,  however,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  she  does  not  shed 
them  till  winter.  The  castration  of  the  pein- 
deer  does  not  prevent  the  shedding  of  their 
horns:  those  which  are  the  strongest  cast  thee 
early  in  the  winter;  those  which  are  more 
weakly,  not  so  soon.  Thus,  from  all  these 
circumstances,  we  see  how  greatly  this  ani. 
mal  differs  from  the  common  stag.  The 
female  of  the  rein-deer  has  horns,  which  the 
hind  is  never  seen  to  have;  the  rein-deer  when 
castrated,  renews  its  horns,  which  we  are  as- 
sured the  stag  never  does:  it  differs  not  less  in 
its  habits  and  manner  of  living,  being  tame, 
submissive,  and  patient;  while  the  stag  is 
wild,  capricious,  and  unmanageable. 

The  rein-deer,  as  was  said,  is  naturally  an 
inhabitant  of  the  cotmtries  bordering  on  the 
arctic  circle.'  It  is  not  unknown  to  the  natives 
of  Siberia.  The  north  Americans  also  bunt  it 
under  the  name  of  the  caribou.  But  in  Lapland, 
this  animal  is  converted  to  the  utmost  advantage; 
and  some  herdsmen  of  that  country  are  known 
to  possess  above  a  thousand  in  a  single  herd. 

Lapland  is  divided  into  two  districts,  the 
mountainous  and  the  woody.  The  mountain- 
ous part  of  the  country  is  at  best  barren  and 
bleak,  excessively  cold,  and  uninhabitable 
during  the  winter;  still,  however,  it  is  the 
most  desirable  part  of  this  frightful  region, 
and  is  most  thickly  peopled  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  natives  generally  reside  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountains,  three  or  four  cot- 
tages together,  and  lead  a  cheerful  and  social 
lite.  U|x>n  the  approach  of  winter,  they  are 
obliged  to  migrate  into  the  plains  below,  each 
bringing  down  his  whole  herd,  which  often 
amounts  to  more  than  a  thousand,  and  leading 
them  where  the  pasture  is  in  greatest  plenty. 
The  woody  part  of  the  country  is  much  more 
desolate  and  hideous.     The  whole  face  of  na- 

'  An  attempt  was  made  about  seven  years  ago  to  io- 
troduce  the  rein  deer  upon  an  extensive  scale,  in  tb« 
colder  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Many  persons 
will  remember  Mr  Bullock's  exhibition  of  rein-de«rr 
and  a  Lapland  family.  Out  of  two  hundred  deer,  whki^ 
were  brought  liy  him  from  Norway,  nearly  every  cue 
died.  Those  that  were  turned  out  upon  the  PenUanJ- 
hills,  near  Edinburgh — a  situation  which  was  considered 
peculiarly  favourable — all  died.  A  few  appeared  to  ^ 
well  in  a  park  near  Dublin ;  but  w^  are  unable  to  say  if 
they  are  still  alive.  The  duke  of  Athol  had  previously 
placed  a  herd  of  rein-deer  in  the  mountaiits  of  his  estite, 
but  the  experiment  failed  in  a  similar  nay.  This  du 
cumstance  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  pro])er 
food — for  the  rein-deer  moss  is  found  abundantly  ia 
Scotland.  It  grows,  too,  in  many  parts  of  England, 
particularly  on  Bagshot-heatli.  But  ti:e  same  ill  success 
has  attended  the  introduction  of  the  larger  species  of 
deer,  which  belong  to  the  new  continent  Several  fine 
species  of  the  Wapiti-^an  American  deer — were  turned 
into  Windsor  Park  a  few  years  ago;  none  of  them  lired 
more  than  a  year.  The  migratory  disposition  of  these 
animals  is  perhaps  the  reason  of  their  not  thriving  in  ta 
i  enclosed  country. 
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ture  there  presents  a  frightful  scene  of  trees 
without  fruit  and  plains  without  verdure.    As 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  nothing  is  to  be  seen, 
even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  but  barren  fields, 
covered  only  with  a  moss,  almost  as  white  as 
snow;  no  grass,  no  flowery  landscapes,  only 
here  and  there  a  pine-tree,  which  may  have 
escaped  the  frequent  conflagrations  by  which 
the  natives  burn  down  the  forests.     But  what 
is  very  extraordinary,  as  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  is  clothed  in  white,  so,  on  the  con. 
trary,  the  forests  seem  to  the  last  degree  dark 
and  gloomy.     While  one  kind  of  moss  makes 
tbe  fields  look  as  if  they  were  covered  with 
»now,  another  kind  blackens  over  all  the  trees, 
and  even   hides  their  verdure.      This  moss, 
however,  which  deforms  the  country,  serves 
for  its  only  support,  as  upon  it  alone  the  rein, 
deer  can  subsist.^     The  inhabitants,  who,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  lived  among  the  mountains, 
drive  down  their  herds  in  winter,  and  people 
the  plains  and  woods  below.     Such  of  the 
Laplanders  as  inhabit  the  woods  and  the  plains 
all  tbe  year  round,  live  remote  from  each  other, 
and,  having  been  used  to  solitude,  are  melan- 
choly, ignorant,  and  helpless.     They  are  much 
poorer  also  tlian  the  mountaineers;  for,  while 
one  of  those  is  found  to  possess  a  thousand 
rein-deer  at  a  time,  none  of  these  are  ever 
known  to  rear  the  tenth  part  ofv  that  number. 
The  rein-deer  makes  the  riches  of  this  people; 
and  the' cold  mountainous  parts  of  the  country 
agree  best  with  its  constitution.     It  is  for  this 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  mountains  of  Lap- 
land  are  preferred  to  the  woods;  and  that  many 
claim  an  exclusive  right  to  the  tops  of  hills, 
covered  in  almost  eternal  snow.     As  soon  as 
the  summer  begins  to  appear,  the  Laplander, 
who  had  fed   his  rein-deer  upon  the   lower 
grounds  during  the  winter,  then  drives  them 
up  to  the  mountains,  and  leaves  the  woody 
country,  and  the  low  pasture,  which  at  that 
season  are  truly  deplorable.     The  gnats  bred 
by  the  sun's  heat  in  the  marshy  bottoms  and 
tbe   weedy   lakes,  with   which   the   country 
abounds  more   than   any  other   part  of  the 
world,  are  all  upon  the  wing,  and  fill  the 
whole  air  like  clouds  of  dust  in  a  dry  windy 
day.    The  inhabitants,  at  that  time,  are  oblig- 
ed to  daub  their  faces  with  pitch,  mixed  with 
milk,  to  shield  their  skins  from  their  depre- 
dations.    All  places  are  then  so  greatly  in- 
fested, that  the  poor  natives  can  scarcely  open 
their  mouths  without  fear  of  suflbcation;  the 
insects  enter,  from  their  numbers  and  minute- 
ness, into  the  nostrils  and  the  eyes,  and  do  not 
leave  the  sufferer  a  moment  at  his  ease.     But 

'  The  rein-deer  is  said  to  eat  also  lemmings  or  moun- 
tain-rati  (the  mtu  lemmnt  of  Llim.)  often  pursuing 
them  to  such  a  great  distance,  as  not  to  he  able  to  find 
iu  way  home  afbin.  Such  a  propensity  in  a  ruminating 
iiiimal  is  without  a  parallel. 
VOL.  t. 


they  are  chiefly  enemies  to  the  rein-deer;  the 
horns  of  that  animal  being  then  in  their  tender 
state,  and  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility,  a 
famished  cloud  of  insects  instantly  settle  upon 
them,  and  drive  the  poor  animal  almost  to 
distraction.  In  this  extremity,  there  are  but 
two  remedies  to  which  the  quadruped,  as  well 
as  its  master,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse. 
The  one  is,  for  both  to  take  shelter  near  the 
cottage,  where  a  large  fire  of  tree-moss  is  pre- 
pared, which,  filling  the  whole  place  with 
smoke,  keeps  ofl*  the  gnats,  and  thus  by  one 
inconvenience  expels  a  greater;  the  other  is, 
to  ascend  to  the  highest  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  the  air  is  too  thin,  and  the  weather 
too  cold,  for  the  gnats  to  come.  There  the 
rein-deer  are  seen  to  continue  the  whole  day, 
although  without  food,  rather  than  to  venture 
down  into  the  lower  parts,  where  they  can 
have  no  defence  against  their  unceasing  per- 
secutors. Besides  the  gnat,  there  is  also  a 
gadfly,  that,  during  the  summer  season,  is  nu 
less  formidable  to  them.  This  insect  is  bred 
under  their  skins,  where  the  egg  has  been 
deposited  the  preceding  summer;  and  it  is  no 
sooner  produced  as  a  fly,  than  it  again  endea- 
vours to  deposit  its  eggs  in  some  place  simi- 
lar to  that  from  whence  it  came.  Whenever, 
therefore,  it  appears  flying  over  a  herd  of  rein- 
deer,  it  puts  the  whole  body,  how  numerous 
soever,  into  motion;  they  know  their  enemy, 
and  do  all  they  can,  by  tossing  their  horns, 
and  running  among  each  other,  to  terrify  or 
avoid  it.  All  their  endeavours,  however,  are 
too  generally  without  eflect;  the  gadfly  is  seen 
to  deposit  its  eggs,  which,  burrowing  und<»r 
the  skin,  wound  it  in  several  places,  and  often 
bring  on  an  incurable  disorder.  In  the  morn- 
ing, therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Lapland  herds- 
man drives  his  deer  to  pasture,  his  greatest 
care  is  to  keep  them  from  scaling  the  sum- 
mits  of  the  mountains  w^here  there  is  no  food, 
but  where  they  go  merely  to  be  at  ease  from 
the  gnats  and  gadflies  that  are  ever  annoying 
them.  At  this  time  there  is  a  strong  contest 
between  the  does  and  the  deer;  the  one  en- 
deavouring to  climb  up  against  the  side  of  tlio 
hill,  and  to  gain  those  summits  that  are  cover- 
ed in  eternal  snows;  the  other  forcing  them 
down,  by  barking  and  threatening,  and  in  a 
manner  compelling  them  into  the  places  where 
their  food  is  in  the  greatest  quantity.  There 
the  men  and  dogs  confine  them;  guarding 
them  with  the  utmost  precaution  the  whole 
day,  and  driving  them  home  at  the  proper 
seasons  for  milking. 

The  female  brings  forth  in  the  middle  of 
May,  and  eives  milk  till  about  the  middle  of 
October.  Every  morning  and  evening,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  the  herdsman  returns  to  the 
cottage  with  his  deer  to  be  milked,  where  the 
women  previously  have  kindled  up  a  smoky 
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fire,  which  eflectualiy  drives  off  the  gnats,  and 
keeps  the  rein-deer  quiet  while  milking.  The 
female  furnishes  about  a  pint,  which,  though 
thinner  than  that  of  the  cow,  is,  nevertheless, 
sweeter  and  more  nourishing.  This  done,  the 
herdsman  drives  them  back  to  pasture;  as  he 
neither  folds  nor  houses  them,  neither  pro- 
vides for  their  subsistence  during  the  winter, 
nor  improves  their  pasture  by  cultivation. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  winter,  when  the 

fnats  and  flies  are  no  longer  to  be  feared,  the 
laplander  descends  into  the  lower  grounds; 
and  as  there  are  but  few  to  dispute  the  posses- 
sion of  that  desolate  country,  he  has  an  exten. 
sive  range  to  feed  them  in.     Their  chief,  and 
almost  their  only  food  at  that  time,  is  the  white 
moss  already  mentioned;  which,  from  its  being 
fed  upon  by  this  animal,  obtains  the  name  of 
the  iicAen  rangiferinus.     This  is  of  two  kinds; 
the  woody  lichen,  which  covers  almost  all  the 
desert  parts  of  the  country  like  snow;  the  other 
is  black ,  and  covers  the  branches  of  the  trees 
in  very  great  quantities.     However  nnpleas. 
ing  these  may  be  to  the  spectator,  the  native 
esteems  them  as  one  of  bis  choicest  benefits, 
and  the  most  indulgent  gift  of  nature.  While 
his  fields  are  clothed  with  moss,  he  envies  nei- 
ther the  fertility  nor  the  verdure  of  the  more 
southern  landscape;  dressed  up  warmly  in  his 
deer  skin  clothes,  with  shoes  and  gloves  of  the 
same  materials,  he  drives  his  herd  along  the 
desert,  fearless  and  at  ease,  ignorant  of  any 
liigher   luxury  than   what   their   milk    and 
smoke  dried  nesh  afford  him.     Hardened  to 
the  climate,  he  sleeps  in  the  midst  of  ice;  or 
awaking  dozes  away  his  time  with  tobacco; 
while  his  faithful  dogs  supply  his  place,  and 
keep  the  herd  from  wandering.     The  deer, 
in  the  meantime,  with  instincts  adapted  to  the 
soil,  pursue  their  food,  though  covered  in  the 
deepest  snow.     They  turn  it  up  with  their 
noses,  like  swine;  and  even  though  its  surface 
be  frozen  and  stifjf,  yet  the  hide  is  so  hardened 
in  that   part,  that  they  easily  overcome  the 
difficulty.     It  sometimes  however,  happens, 
though  but  rarely,  that  the  winter  commences 
with   rain,  and  a  frost  ensuing,  covers  the 
whole  country  with   a  glazed   crust  of  ice. 
Then,  indeed,  both  the  rein*deer  and  the  Lap. 
lander  are  undone;  they  have  no  provisions  laid 
up  in  case  of  accident,  and  the  only  resource 
is  to  cut  down  the  large  pine  trees  that  are 
covered   with   moss,  which  furnishes  but  a 
scanty  supply;  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
herd  is  then  seen  to  perish  without  a  possi- 
bility of  assistance.     It  sometimes  also  bap- 
pens,  than  even  this  supply  is  wanting;  for 
the  Laplander  often  burns  down  his  woods, 
in  order  to  improve  and  fertilize  the  soil  which 
produces  the  moss  upon  which  he  feeds  liis 
cattle. 

In  this  manner,  the  pastoral  life  is  still  con- 


tinued near  the  pole;  neither  tke  coldness  of 
the    winter  nor  the   length  of  tbc   nights, 
neither  the  wildness  of  the  forest,  nor  the 
vagrant  disposition  of  the  herd,  intermpt  tlie 
even  tenor  of  the  Laplander  s  life.     By  night 
and  day  he  is  seen  attending  his  £ivourite 
cattle,  and   remains  unaffected,  in  a  season 
which  would  be  speedy  death  to  those  bred 
up  in  a  milder  climate.     He  gives  himself  no 
uneasiness  to  house  his  herds,  or  to  provide  a 
winter  subsistence  for  them ;    he  is  at  the 
trouble  neither  of  manuring  his  ground,  nor 
bringing  in  his  harvests ;  he  is  not  the  hire- 
ling of  another's  luxury ;  all  his  labours  are 
to  obviate  the  necessities  of  bis  own  situation: 
and  these  he  undergoes  with  cheerfulness,  as 
he  is  sure  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  in. 
dustry.     If,  thereiore,  we  compare  the  Lap- 
lander with  the  peasant  of  more    soutbem 
climates,  we  shall  have  little  reason  to  pity 
his  situation  ;  the  climate  in  which  he  \vtes 
is  rather  terrible  to  us  than  to  him;  and  as  fiw 
the  rest,  he  is  blessed  with  liberty,  plenty,  and 
ease.     The  rein.deer  alone  supplies  him  with 
all  the  wants  of  life,  and  some  of  the  con- 
veniences;  serving  to  show  how  many  adraji- 
tages  nature  is  capable  of  supplying,  when 
necessity  gives  the  call.     Thus  the  poor  liule 
helpless  native,  who  was  originally,  perhaps, 
driven  by  fear  or  famine  into  those  inhospit- 
able climates,  would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be 
the  most  wretched  of  mankind  :  but  it  is  far 
otherwise;   he  looks  round    among   the  ftw 
wild   animals   that  his   barren   country  can 
maintain,  and   singles  out  one  from  among 
them,  and  that  of  a  kind  which  the  rest  of 
mankind  have  not  thought  worth  taking  from 
a  state  of  nature;  this  he  cultivates,  propagates, 
and  multiplies;  and  from  this  alone  derive? 
every  comfort  that  can  soften  tlie  severity  of 
his  situation.* 

1  From  the  esrliest  timei  tha  rein-deer  appears  to  hate 
been  domesticated  by  the  Laplanders  ;  and  that  dreary 
region  owes  to  this  animal  whatever  it  possesses  c/ 
ciTiUntion,  and  whatever  comforts  tend  to  render  it  sap- 
portable  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Laplanders  are  divided  into  two  very  distinct 
classes;  one  who  are  settled  in  their  habits,  liriog  on  or 
near  the  coast,  and  supporting  themselves  by  fishiiif;:  tbe 
other  inhabiting  the  mountains,  and  wandering  tbrouvh 
the  summer  and  winter  with  no  shelter  but  their  tents, 
and  no  provision  but  their  rein-deer.  The^  valuable  ani- 
mals, however,  are  subject  to  a  visitation  in  the  summer 
which  compels  their  owners  to  repair  to  the  coast,  fie 
quently  an  arduous  journey,  in  order  to  mitigste  theii 
sufferings  and  preserve  their  lives.  M>  De  Brolie,  in 
liis  Travels  in  Lapland,  thus  describes  these  mi^n- 
tions: — 

**  Whale  Island,  during  the  summer  months,  is  never 
without  three  or  four  families  of  mountain  Laplanders 
(Field-finner),  with  their  herds  of  rein-deer.  The  cau^ 
that  induce,  nay,  even  compel  these  people  to  undeiiaks 
their  long  and  annual  migrations  from  the  interior  parta 
of  Lapland  to  its  coa.^  though  they  may  appear  singul&rr 
are  sufficiently  powerfal.    It  is  well  known,  from  tiie 
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The  rein-deer  of  this  country  are  of  two 
kinds,  tbe  wild  and  the  tame.  The  wild  are 
latter  and  stronger,  bat  more  raischievoufl 
than  the  others.  Their  breed,  however,  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  tame;  and  the  female  of 
tho  latter  is  often  sent  into  the  woods,  from 
whence  she  returns  home  impreg^ted  by  one 
of  tbe  wild  idnd.  These  are  fitter  for  draw- 
ing the  sledge,  to  which  the  Laplander  ac- 
ciMtoms  them  betimes,  and  yokes  them  to  it 
by  a  strap,  which  goes  round  the  neck,  and 
comes  down  between  their  legs.  The  sledge 
is  eitremely  light,  and  shod  at  the  bottom 
with  the  skin  of  a  young  deer,  tbe  hair  turned 
to  slide  on  the  frozen  snow.'  The  person  who 
sits  on  this  guides  the  animal  with  a  cord, 
fastened  round  the  horns,  and  encourages  it 
to  proceed  with  his  voice,  and  drives  it  with  a 
goad.  Some  of  the  wild  breed,  though  by 
far  the  strongest,  are  yet  found  refractory,  and 
often  turn  upon  their  drivers;  who  have  then 
DO  other  resource  but  to  cover  themselves  with 
their  sledge,  and  let  the  animal  vent  its  fury 
upon  that  But  it  is  otherwise  with  those  that 
are  tame;  no  creature  can  be  more  active,  pa* 
tient,  and  willing;  when  hard  pushed,  they 
will  trot  nine  or  ten  Swedish  miles,  or  be- 
tween ^hy  and  sixty  English  miles,  at  one 
stretch.     But,  in  such  a  case,  the  poor  obedi. 

ircwnt  of  those  travellers  who  hare  Tisited  LapUnd 
<iuriijg  the  rammer  moaths,  that  the  interior  parts  of  it, 
pvticuiarly  its  bonndleas  forests,  are  so  infested  by  vari- 
ws  species  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  that  no  animal 
can  escape  their  incessant  persecutions.  Large  fires  are 
kindled,  in  the  smoke  of  which  the  cattle  bold  their 
heida  to  escape  the  aUack  of  their  enemies  ;  and  even 
IIm  natires  themselves  are  compelled  to  smear  their  fiu;es 
with  tar,  as  the  only  certain  protection  against  their 
Btiogs.  No  ereatur«,  however,  suflers  more  than  the 
rtio-deer  from  tbe  larger  species  (CBStms  tanndi)^  as  it 
Dot  only  torments  it  incessanUy  by  its  sting,  but  even 
deposits  ito  egg  in  the  wound  it  makes  in  its  hide.  The 
poor  animal  is  thus  tormented  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
Uplander,  if  he  were  to  remain  in  the  forests  during  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  would  run  the  risic 
of  losing  the  greater  part  of  Us  herd,  either  by  actual 
sicknes,  or  from  the  deer  fleeing  of  their  own  accord  to 
moQotainous  situations  to  escape  the  gadfly.  From 
ilttte  causes  the  Laplander  Is  driven  from  the  forests  to 
tlie  mountains  that  overhang  the  Norway  and  Lapland 
(outs,  the  elevated  situations  of  wbich,  and  the  coed 
breezes  from  the  ocean,  are  unfavourable  to  the  exietence 
of  these  troublesome  insects,  which,  though  found  on  thb 
coast,  are  in  far  less  considerable  numbers  there,  and  do 
not  quit  the  valleys ;  so  that  the  deer,  by  ascending  the 
Ughlands,  can  avoid  them." 

^Ij  in  September  the  herds  and  their  owners  leave 
^  coast,  in  order  to  reach  their  winter  quarters  before 
t^  fsU  of  the  snows.  With  the  approai^h  of  winter,  the 
««t  of  the  rein.deer  begins  to  thicken,  and  like  that  of 
most  other  polar  quadrupeds,  to  assume  a  lighter  colour. 
It  is,  however,  when  the  winter  is  fairly  set  in  that  the 
^uliar  vakie  of  the  rein-deer  Is  felt  by  the  Laplanders. 
*^ithout  him,  communication  would  be  almost  utterly 
"Upended.  Harnessed  to  a  sledge,  the  rein-deer  will 
*iw  about  300  lbs. ;  but  the  Laplanders  generally  limit 
^  borthen  to  240  Ibe.  The  trot  of  the  rein-deer  is  about 
^  miles  an  hour  s  and  the  animal's  power  of  endurance 


ent  creature  fatigues  itself  to  death,  and,  if 
not  prerented  by  the  Laplander,  "who  kills  it 
immediately,  it  will  die  in  a  day  or  two  after. 
In  general,  they  can  go  about  thirty  miles 
wit£)ut  halting,  and  this  without  any  great 
or  dangerous  efforts.  This,  which  is  the  only 
manner  of  travelling  in  that  country,  can  be 
performed  only  in  winter,  when  the  snow  is 
glazed  over  with  ice;  and  although  it  be  a 
very  speedy  method  of  conveyance,  yet  it  is 
inconvenient,  dangerous,  and  troublesome. 

In  order  to  make  these  animals  more  obe- 
dient, and  more  generally  serviceable,  they 
castrate  them;  which  operation  the  Laplanders 
perform  with  their  teeth;  these  become  sooner 
fat  when  taken  from  labour;  and  tliey  are 
found  to  be  stronger  in  drawing  (he  sledge. 
There  is  usually  one  male  left  entire  for  every 
six  females;  these  are  in  rut  from  the  feast  of 
St  Matthew  to  about  Michaelmas.  At  this 
time  their  horns  are  thoroughly  biirnished,  and 
their  battles  among  each  other  are  fierce  and 
obstinate.  The  females  do  not  begin  to  breed 
till  they  are  two  years  old;  and  then  thev  con. 
tinue  regularly  breeding  every  year  till  they 
are  superannuated.  They  go  with  young 
above  eight  months,  and  generally  bring  forth 
two  at  a  time.  The  fundness  of  the  dam  for 
her  young  is  very  remarkable;  it  often  bap- 
is  such,  that  journeys  of  one  hundred  and  flfty  miles  In 
nineteen  hours  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  a  rein-deer  in  the  palace  of  Drotningholm  (Sweden), 
which  is  represented,  upon  an  occasion  of  emergency,  to 
have  drawn  aa  officer  with  important  despatches  the 
incredible  distance  of  eight  hundred  English  miles  in 
forty-eight  hours.  This  event  is  stated  to  have  happened 
in  1699,  and  the  tradition  adds,  that  tbe  deer  dropped 
down  lifeless  upon  his  arrival. 

During  tlie  winter,  the  food  of  the  rein*deer  is  the 
lichen  or  mosst  which  they  display  wonderful  quickness 
of  smell  in  discovering  beneath  the  snow.  In  the  sum- 
mer they  pasture  upon  all  green  herbage,  and  browse 
upon  the  shrubs  which  they  And  in  their  march.  They 
also,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  no^e,  eat  with 
avidity  the  lemming  or  mountain  rat,  thus  aflbrding  the 
only  well  ascertained  instance  of  a  ruminating  animal 
being  in  the  slightest  degree  carnivorous. 

Of  course,  in  a  country  where  their  services  are  so 
indispensable,  rein-deer  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants.  M.  De  Broke  says, — "  The  number 
of  deer  belonging  to  a  herd  is  from  three  hundred  to  Ave 
hundred;  with  these  a  Laplander  can  do  well,  and  live 
in  tolerable  comfort.  He  can  make  in  summer  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  cheese  for  the  year's  consumption ; 
and,  during  the  winter  season,  can  afibrd  to  kill  deer 
enough  to  supply  him  and  his  family  pretty  constantly 
with  venison.  With  two  hundred  deer,  a  man,  if  his 
family  be  but  small,  can  manage  to  get  on.  If  he  have 
but  one  hundred  I  his  subsistence  is  very  precarious,  and 
he  cannot  rely  entirely  upon  them  for  support.  Should 
he  have  but  fifty,  he  is  no  longer  independent,  or  able 
to  keep  a  separate  establishment,  but  generally  joins 
his  smafl  herd  with  that  of  some  richer  Laplander, 
being  then  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  menial,  un. 
dertaking  the  laborious  ofiice  of  attending  upon  and 
watching  the  herd,  bringing  them  home  to  be  milked, 
and  other  similar  ofl^ces,  iu  return  for  the  subsistence 
aflbrded  him." 
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pens  tliat  when  they  are  separated  from  her, 
ttbe  will  return  from  pasture,  keep  calling 
round  the  cottage  for  them,  and  will  not  desist 
until,  dead  or  alive,  they  are  brought  and  laid 
at  her  feet  They  are  at  first  of  a  light  brown; 
but  they  become  darker  with  age;  and  at  last 
the  old  ones  are  of  a  brown,  almost  approach, 
ing  to  blackness.  The  young  follow  the  dam 
for  two  or  three  years;  but  they  do  not  acquire 
their  full  growth  until  four.  They  are  then 
broke  in,  and  managed  for  drawing  the 
sledge;  and  they  continue  serviceable  for  four 
or  five  years  longer.  They  never  live  above 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years;  and  when  they  arrive 
at  the  proper  age,  the  Laplander  generally 
kills  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins  and  their 
flesh.  This  he  performs  by  striking  them  on 
the  back  of  the  neck  with  his  knife  into  the 
spinal  marrow;  upon  which  they  instantly  fall, 
and  he  then  cuts  the  arteries  that  lead  to  the 
heart,  and  lets  the  blood  discharge  itself  into 
the  cavity  of  the  breast. 

There  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  animal 
that  is  not  converted  to  its  peculiar  uses.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  old,  and  some  time 
before  the  rut,  it  is  killed,  and  the  flesh  dried 
in  the  air.  It  is  also  sometimes  hardened 
with  smoke,  and  laid  up  for  travelling  provi- 
sion, when  the  natives  migrate  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  During  the  winter, 
the  rein-deer  are  slaughtered  as  sheep  with 
ns;  and  every  four  persons  in  the  family  are 
allowed  one  rein«deer  for  their  week's  subsis- 
tence. In  spring  they  spare  the  herd  as  much 
as  they  can,  and  live  upon  fresh  fish.  In 
summer,  the  milk  and  curd  of  the  rein-deer 
makes  their  chief  provision;  and,  in  autumn, 
they  live  wholly  upon  fowls,  which  they  kill 
with  a  cross  bow,  or  catch  in  springs.  Nor 
is  this  so  scanty  an  allowance;  since,  at  that 
time,  the  sea-fowls  come  in  such  abundance 
that  their  ponds  and  springs  are  covered  over. 
These  are  not  so  shy  as  with  us,  but  yield 
themselves  an  easy  prey.  They  are  chiefly 
allured  to  those  places  by  the  swarms  of  gnats 
which  infest  the  country  during  summer,  and 
now  repay  the  former  inconvenience«  by  invit- 
ing such  numbers  of  birds  as  supply  the  na- 
tives with  food  a  fourth  part  of  the  year  in 
great  abundance- 

The  milk,  when  newly  taken,  is  warmed 
in  a  cauldron,  and  thickened  with  rennet;  and 
then  the  curd  is  pressed  into  cheeses,  which 
are  little  and  well  tasted.  These  are  never 
found  to  breed  mites  as  the  cheese  of  other 
countries;  probably  because  the  mite-fly  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Lapland.  The  whey  which 
remains  is  warmed  up  again,  and  becomes  of 
a  consistence  as  if  thickened  with  the  white 
of  eggs.  Upon  this  the  Laplanders  feed  dur. 
ing  the  summer;  it  is  pleasant  and  well  tasted 
hut  not  very  nourishing.     As  to  butter,  they 


very  seldom  make  any,  because  the  milk  ai. 
fords  but  a  very  small  quantity,  and  this,  botb 
in  taste  and  consistence,  is  more  nearly  resem* 
bling  to  suet  They  never  keep  their  milk 
till  it  turns  sour;  and  do  not  dress  it  into  the 
variety  of  dishes  which  the  more  southeni 
countries  are  known  to  do.  The  only  delicacy 
they  make  from  it  is  with  wood-sorrel,  which 
being  boiled  up  with  it,  and  coagulating,  the 
whole  is  put  into  casks,  or  deer  skins,  and 
kept  under  ground  to  be  eaten  in  winter. 

The  skin  is  even  a  more  valuable  part  of 
this  animal  than  either  of  the  former.  From 
that  part  of  it  which  covered  the  head  and 
feet,  they  make  their  strong  snow-shoes,  with 
the  hair  on  the  outside.  Of  the  other  parts 
they  compose  their  garments,  which  are  ex- 
tremely  warm,  and  which  cover  them  allorer. 
The  hair  of  these  also  is  on  the  outside ;  and 
they  sometimes  line  them  also  with  the  far  of 
the  glutton,  or  some  other  warm-furred  animal 
of  that  climate.  These  skins  also  serve  them 
for  beds.  They  spread  them  on  each  side  of 
the  tire,  upon  some  leaves  of  the  dwarf  birch- 
tree,  and  in  this  manner  lie  both  soft  and 
warm.  Many  garments  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  reindeer  are  sold  every  year  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe ; 
and  they  are  found  so  serviceable  in  keeping 
out  the  cold,  that  even  people  of  the  first  rank 
are  known  to  wear  them. 

In  short,  no  part  of  this  animal  is  thrown 
awav  as  useless.  The  blood  is  preserved  in 
small  casks,  to  make  sauce  with  the  marrow 
in  spring.  The  horns  are  sold  to  be  converted 
into  glue.  The  sinews  are  dried,  and  divided 
so  as  to  make  the  strongest  kind  of  sewing 
thread,  not  unlike  catgut  The  tongues, 
which  are  considered  as  a  great  delicacy,  are 
dried,  and  sold  into  the  more  southern  provin* 
ces.  The  intestines  themselves  are  washed 
like  our  tripe,  and  in  high  esteem  among  the 
natives.  Thus  the  Laplander  finds  all  bis  ne- 
cessities amply  supplied  from  this  single  ani- 
mal ;  and  he  who  has  a  large  herd  of  these 
animals  has  no  idea  of  higher  luxury. 

But  although  the  rein-deer  be  a  very  hardy 
and  vigorous  animal,  it  is  not  without  its  di- 
seases.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  pain  it 
feels  from  the  gnat,  and  the  apprehensions  it 
is  under  from  the  gadfly.  Its  hide  is  often 
found  pierced  in  a  hundred  places,  like  a 
sieve,  from  this  insect,  and  not  a  few  die  in 
their  third  year  from  this  very  cause.  Their 
teats  also  are  subject  to  cracking,  so  that  blood 
comes  instead  of  milk.  They  sometimes  take 
a  loathing  for  their  food  ;  and,  instead  of  eat- 
ing, stand  still  and  chew  the  cud.  They  are 
also  troubled  with  a  vertigo,  like  the  elk, ani 
turn  round  often  till  they  die.  The  Lapland- 
er  judges  of  their  state  by  the  manner  of  their 
turning.     If  they  turn  to  the  right,  he  judges 
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their  duorder  but  slight ;  if  they  turn  to  the 
left,  be  deems  it  incurable.  The  rein-deer 
are  also  subject  to  ulcers  near  the  hoof,  which 
unqualifies  them  for  travelling,  or  keeping 
iTith  the  herd.  But  the  most  fatal  disorder  of 
all  is,  that  which  the  natives  call  the  sudda^ 
taka,  which  attacks  this  animal  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  instant  it  is  seized  with  this 
disease,  it  begins  to  breathe  with  greater  dif- 
ficulty ;  its  eyes  begin  to  stare,  and  its  nos- 
trils to  expand.  It  acquires  also  an  unusual 
degree  of  ferocity,  and  attacks  all  it  meets  in- 
discriminate ly.  Still,  however,  it  continues 
to  feed  as  if  in  health,  but  is  not  seen  to  chew 
tbe  cud,  and  it  lies  down  more  frequently  than 
before.  In  this  manner  it  continues,  every 
day  consuming  and  growing  more  lean,  till 
at  last  it  dies  from  mere  inanition;  and  not 
one  of  those  that  are  attacked  with  this  disor- 
der are  ever  found  to  recover.  Not  with  stand, 
ing,  it  is  but  very  lately  known  in  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  although,  during  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  it  has  spoiled  whole  provinces 
of  this  necessary  creature.  It  is  contagious  ; 
and  tbe  moment  the  Laplander  perceives  any 
of  his  herd  infected,  he  hastens  to  kill  them 
immediately,  before  it  spreads  any  further. 
When  examined  internally,  there  is  a  frothy 
substance  found  in  the  brain,  and  round  the 
lungs ;  the  intestines  are  lax  and  flabby,  and 
the  spleen  is  diminished  almost  to  nothing. 
The  Laplander's  only  cure  in  all  these  disor. 
ders,  is,  to  anoint  the  animal's  back  with  tar ; 

The  Moving  are  intereiting  varieties  of  tbe  deer  and 
intelope  tribes,  which  will  be  found  fij^uzed  in  tbe  coloured 
piata,  XXXVL  and  XXXVIL  :— 

Salt's  Ai<tbu>pb  fNeotragut  aaltumaj.  This  beantiful 
inimtl  was  first  introduced  by  specimens  brought  from 
Abyssinia  by  tbe  British  Consul,  Mr.  Salt  Height  thirteen 
inches,  and  limbs  of  great  delicacy ;  forehead  and  limbs  a 
reddish  brown,  ontsides  of  fore-l^  with  whitish  spots,  neck 
Uil  BJites  grey,  lower  parts  almost  pure  white.  The  male 
ooiy  hu  horns  of  about  three  inches  in  length.  (PL  XXXVL 
fift.6) 

Tus  TAKnAmsB  (Jntilope  harbataj.  This  animal  is 
found  on  the  edge  of  the  Karroo  Plains,  m  the  Utitude  of 
LattVoo.  It  is  eioeedingly  shy,  and  when  wounded,  danger- 
ous to  approach.  The  usual  height  is  about  fire  feet,  and 
tbe  general  abape  aimilar  to  that  of  tbe  Nyl-gan.  Both 
mile  and  female  hare  horns,  pointing  backwards  m  a  r^^lar 
Carre.  They  are  found  mostly  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  in 
mull  herds  of  fire  or  six ;  they  are  taken  in  deep  pits,  and 
Uieir  flesh  is  esteemed  a  deUcacy.    (Fl.  XXXVI.  fig.  7.) 

Tbi  Pallah  (Antilope  mdampm).  Found  in  the  iu- 
terior  of  Caflraria,  and  Booshowana  country,  in  rery  small 
bcrds.  It  is  timid  and  fleet,  but  easily  tamed;  height  about 
three  feet,  and  length  five  feet  Horns  of  a  lyrate  form. 
(R  XXXVL  fig.  3.) 

Thb  Addax  (Onyx  addaxj.  This  animal  isfound  througfa- 
nt  the  Nubian  Desert,  which  it  trarerses  with  great  fleet- 
!»»>    The  spiral  twisting  of  the  homa  forma  one  of  its 


if  this  does  not  succeed,  he  considers  the  di^ 
sease  as  beyond  the  power  of  art ;  and,  with 
his  natural  phlegm,  submits  to  the  severities 
of  fortune. 

Besides  the  natural  maladies  of  this  ani- 
mal,  there  are  some  external  enemies  which 
it  has  to  fear.  The  bears  now  and  then  make 
depredations  upon  the  herd ,  but  of  all  their 
persecutors,  the  creature  called  the  glutton  is 
the  most  dangerous  and  the  most  successful. 
The  war  between  these  is  carried  on  not  less 
in  Lapland  than  in  North  America,  where  the 
reindeer  is  called  the  earribou  and  ihtghtton 
the  carojou.  This  animal,  which  is  not  above 
the  size  of  a  badger,  waits  whole  weeks  toge- 
ther for  its  prey,  hid  in  the  branches  of  some 
spreading  tree  ;  and  when  the  wild  rein-deer 
passes  underneath,  it  instantly  drops  down 
upon  it,  fixing  its  teeth  and  claws  into  the 
neck,  just  behind  the  horns.  It  is  in  vain 
that  the  wounded  animal  then  flies  for  protec- 
tion, that  it  rustles  among  the  branches  of  the 
forest,  the  glutton  still  holds  its  former  posi- 
tion  ;  and,  although  it  often  loses  a  part  of 
its  skin  and  flesh,  which  are  rubbed  ofl* against 
the  trees,  yet  it  still  keeps  fast  until  its  prey 
drops  with  fatigue  and  loss. of  blood.  The 
deer  has  but  one  only  method  of  cscapo.  which 
is  by  jumping  into  the  water ;  that  element 
its  enemy  cannot  endure  ;  for,  as  wc  are  told, 
it  quits  its  hold  immediately,  and  then  thinks 
only  of  providing  for  its  own  proper  security. 


characteristics,  and  another  is  the  wide-spreading  hoof,  which 
prerents  the  animal  from  sinking  uito  the  sands.  Its  height 
is  fully  three  feet ;  its  colour  is  subject  to  change,  being  at 
some  seasons  a  dullish  grey.    (PL  IWLYl.  fig.  L) 

Thb  Koodoo  (8trepneero»  koodoo).  Inhabits  the  woody 
parts  of  Caifraria,  but  ii  getting  scarce.  It  is  soon  brought 
to  bay,  when  it  ddends  itself  with  its  long  horns,  which 
rise  up  perpendicularly  in  large  spiral  whorls.  The  male 
is  nearly  four  feet  high,  and  about  eight  feet  long.  This 
animal  combines  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sheep^ 
ox,  and  antelope.    (PI.  XXXVL  fig.  2.) 

TnB  Gdazdpuco  Dkbr  (Maxama  paludotaj.  This  deer 
inhabits  tbe  lower  districts  of  Paraguay.  It  is  nearly  aa 
large  as  the  European  stag.    (PL  XXXVIL  fig.  7.) 

Tub  Guazuti  Dbbb  (Blaxama  eampeitruj.  A  beautiful 
South  American  deer,  now  rarely  met  with,  standing  only 
about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  measuring  from  the  shoulder. 
The  boms  are  slender,  and  about  a  foot  in  length.  It  in- 
habits the  open  plams,  and  is  so  swift  that  a  horse  cannot 
overtake  it.  Hie  flesh  is  delicate,  and  is  said  to  be  an  anti- 
dote to  the  poison  of  serpents  when  applied  to  the  bite. 

(PL  xxxvn.  fig.  la) 

Thb  Gbbat  Rusa  (JUua  hippelaphu$).  Mentioned  by 
Cuvier  ss  found  in  Bengal,  but  the  principal  abode  of  this 
animal  is  probably  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  mane,  which  gives  it  a  resemblance 
to  the  horse,  whence  its  name  of  hippelaphu.  Height  about 
three  feet    (PI.  XXXVIL  fig.  11.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Animals  of  (he  hog  kind  seem  to  anite  in 
theraselves  all  those  distinctions  by  which 
others  are  separated.  They  resemble  those 
of  the  horse  kind  in  the  number  of  their  teelh, 
which,  in  all,  amount  to  forty-four,  in  the 
length  of  their  head,  and  in  having  but  a 
single  stomach.  They  resemble  the  cow  kind 
in  their  cloven  hoofs  and  the  position  of  their 
intestines ;  and  they  resemble  those  of  the 
claw-footed  kind  in  their  appetite  for  flesh,  in 
their  not  chewing  the  cud,  and  in  their  nume- 
rous  progeny.  Thus  this  species  serves  to  fill 
up  that  chasm  which  is  found  between  the 
carnivorous  kinds  and  those  that  live  upon 
gniss,  being  possessed  of  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  the  one,  and  the  inoffensive  nature  of  the 
other.  We  may  consider  them,  therefore,  as 
of  a  middle  nature,  which  we  can  refer  nei- 
ther to  the  rapacious  nor  the  peaceful  kinds, 
and  yet  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
both.  Like  the  rapacious  kinds,  they  are 
found  to  have  short  intestines;  their  hoofs  also, 
though  cloven  to  the  sight,  will,  upon  anato- 
mical  inspection y  appear  to  be  supplied  with 
bones  like  beasts  of  prey;  and  the  number  of 
their  teats  also  increase  the  similitude:  on  the 
other  hand,  in  a  natural  state  they  live  upon 
vegetables,  and  seldom  seek  after  animal  food, 
except  when  urged  by  necessity.  They  of- 
fend no  other  animal  of  the  forest,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  aru  furnished  with  arms  to  ter- 
rify the  bravest. 

>  The  animals  of  this  tribe  have  four  front  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw,  which  conTerge  at  their  points ;  and  generally 
six  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  project.  The  canine  teeth, 
or  tusks,  are  two  in  each  jaw ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw 
short,  those  in  the  lower  jaw  extending  beyond  the 
mouth.  The  snout  is  prominent,  movable,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  abruptly  cut  off;  the 
boo&  are  cloven. 


THE  WIJLD  BOAR,' 

Which  is  the  original  of  all  thu  varieties  we 
find  in  this  creature,  is  by  no  means  so  stapid 
nor  so  filthy  an  animal,  as  tliat  we  have  re- 
duced to  tameness ;  he  is  much  smaller  than 
the  tame  hog,  and  does  not  vary  in  his  colour 
as  those  of  the  domestic  kind  do,  but  is  always 
found  of  an  iron  grey  inclining  to  black  ;  his 
snout  is  much  longer  than  that  of  tlie  tame 
hog,  and  tiie  ears  are  shorter,  rounder,  ard 
black ;  of  which  colour  are  also  the  feet  atii 
the  tail.  He  roots  the  ground  in  a  dififereo* 
manner  from  the  common  hog ;  for  as  this 
turns  up  the  earth  in  little  spots  here  and 
there,  so  the  wild  boar  ploughs  it  up  like  a 
furrow,  and  does  irreparable  dama^  in  the 
cultivated  lands  of  the  farmer.  The  tusks 
also  of  this  animal  are  larger  than  in  the  tame 
breed,  some  of  them  being  seen  almost  a  foot 
long.'  These,  as  is  well  known,  grow  from 
both  the  under  and  upper  jaw,  bent  upwards 
circularly,  and  are  exceedingly  sharp  at  the 
points.  They  differ  from  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant  in  this,  that  they  never  fall ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  of  all  the  hog  kind  that  tbej 
never  shed  their  teeth  as  other  animals  are 
seen  to  do.  The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
always  the  most  to  be  dreaded,  and  are  found 
to  give  very  terrible  wounds. 

The  wild  boar  can  properly  be  called  nei- 
ther a  solitary  nor  a  gregarious  animal.  The 
three  first  years  the  whole  litter  follows  the 
sow,  and  the  family  lives  in  a  herd  together; 
they  are  then  called  beasts  of  company,  and 
unite  their  common  forces  against  the  inva- 

"The  iEthiopian  or  Masked  Boar.-^Thia  specieiis 
distinguished  by  a  fleshy  protuberance  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  head,  enveloping  the  upper  part  of  it  like  a  mssk. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  nearly  the  size  of  the  Euro- 
pean boar,  and  has  all  its  proportions,  llie  only  dis- 
tinction is  the  fleshy  prominences.  The  head  of  tha 
species  is,  moreover,  distinguished  by  a  large  arch  fcnned 
>  Buffon,  vol.  ix.  p.  147. 
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lions  of  the  wulf,  or  tlie  more  formidable 
beasts  of  prej.  Upon  this  their  principal 
safety,  while  young,  depends;  for,  when  at- 
tacked, they  give  each  other  mutual  assistance, 
calling  to  each  other  with  a  very  loud  and 
fierce  note;  the  strongest  face  the  danger; 
tbey  form  a  ring,  and  the  weakest  fall  into 
the  centre.  In  this  position  few  ravenous 
beasts  dare  venture  to  attack  them,  but  pur- 
sue the  chase  where  there  is  less  resistance 
and  danger.  However,  when  the  wild  boar 
is  come  to  a  state  of  maturity,  and  when  con- 
scious of  his  own  superior  strength,  he  then 
walks  the  forest  alone  and  fearless.  At  that 
time  he  dreads  no  single  creature,  nor  does  he 
turn  out  of  his  way  even  for  man  himself. 
He  does  not  seek  danger,  and  he  does  not 
much  seem  to  avoid  it. 

This  animal  is  therefore  seldom  attacked, 
but  at  a  disadvantage,  either  by  numbers,  or 
when  fonnd  sleeping  by  moonlight.  The 
bunting  the  wild  boar  is  one  of  the  principal 
amusements  of  the  nobility  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  to  be  found.  The  dogs  provided 
for  (his  sport  are  of  the  slow  heavy  kind; 
those  used  for  hunting  the  stag,  or  the  roe- 
buck, would  be  very  improper,  as  they  would 
too  soon  come  up  with  their  prey,  and,  instead 
of  a  chase,  would  only  furnish  out  an  engage- 
ment. A  small  mastiff  is  therefore  chosen; 
nor  are  the  hunters  much  mindful  of  the 
goodness  of  their  nose,  as  the  wild  boar  leaves 
so  strong  a  scent  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  mistake  its  course.  They  never  hunt  any 
but  the  largest  and  the  oldest,  which  are 
known  by  their  tracks.  When  the  Uoar  is 
reared,  as  is  the  expression  for  driving  him 
from  his  covert,  he  goes  slowly  and  uniformly 
forward,  not  much  afraid,  nor  very  far  before 
Ilia  pursuers.  At  the  end  of  every  half  mile, 
or  thereabouts,  he  turns  round,  stops  till  the 
hounds  come  up,  and  o£fers  to  attack  them. 
These,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  their  dan- 
ger, keep  off  and  bay  him  at  a  distance. 
After  they  have  for  a  while  gazed  upon  each 
other  with  mutual  animosity,  the  boar  again 

t>7  the  cheek-bones,  and  by  the  long  surface  to  which  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  are  ittached.  The  habits  of  this 
animal  are  little  known;  but  it  appears  to  be  rery  wild, 
liui^erous  and  untractable.  See  a  representation  of  it 
)»  PUUt  XIII.  fig.  35. 

The  Ethiopian  or  Masked  Boar  differs,  in  some 
respects,  from  ^Elian^s  fTart  Hog,  found  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  though  both  are  characterized  by  warts  or  excres- 
cences on  tlie  cheeks,  formed  out  of  a  thickened  skinny 
texture.  The  Papuan  Hog  abounds  in  New  Guinea. 
It  wants  the  tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  and  has  only  eight 
ptp4,  by  which  it  approaches  the  Peccaries,  the  common 
sow  having  generally  twelve.  The  Baf.yrotua,  another 
H<ecies  of  hog,  is  noticed  in  a  succeeding  page.  In  the 
Wh  Sea  Islands,  tliere  is  a  small,  short-legged  black 
variety  of  Pig,  which  some  authors  consider  as  derived 
frcm  another  stock  than  the  wild  boar. 


slowly  goes  on  his  course,  and  the  doss  renew 
the  pursuit  In  this  manner  the  charge  is 
sustained,  and  the  chase  continues  till  the 
boar  is  quite  tired,  and  refuses  to  go  any  far- 
ther. The  dogs  then  attempt  to  close  in  upon 
him  from  behind;  those  which  are  young, 
fierce,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  chase,  are  ge- 
nerally the  foremost,  and  often  lose  their  lives 
by  their  ardour;  those  which  are  older  and  bet- 
ter trained  are  content  to  wait  until  the  hunt- 
ers come  up,  who  strike  at  him  with  their 
spc^ars,  and  after  several  blows,  despatch  or 
disable  him.  The  instant  the  animal  is 
killed,  they  cut  off  the  testicles,  which  would 
otherwise  give  a  taint  to  the  flesh;  and  the 
huntsmen  celebrate  the  victory  with  their 
horns.' 


1  In  every  eouiitxy  where  the  wild  boar  was  found,  the 
hunting  of  Uie  animal  was  a  favourite  sport.  In  ancient 
times,  it  was  practised  equally  by  the  civilised  Romans, 
and  by  our  own  barbarous  forefathers  in  Germany,  and 
in  this  island.  In  the  *  Description  of  London,'  by 
Fitastephen,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  St  is  stated  that  the 
forest  by  which  London  was  then  surrounded  was  fre« 
quented  by  boars  as  well  as  various  other  wild  animals. 
In  Scotland  a  tract  of  country  now  forming  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  county  of  Fife  was  anciently  called 
Muckross,  which  in  Celtic  signifies  the  Boar-promon- 
tory. The  tradition  is,  that  it  was  famous  as  a  haunt 
of  boan.  A  district  forming  a  portion  of  it  is  in  old 
writings  designated  by  the  name  of  the  Boar  Hills, 
which  has  now  been  corrupted  into  Byre  Hills.  It  lies 
in  the  vicinity  of  St  Andrews,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  which  city  it  is  said  that  there  were  to  be  seen  before 
the  Reformation,  attached  by  chain  to  the  high  altar, 
two  boar's  tusks  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  sixteen 
inches  each,  the  memorials  of  an  enormous  brute  which 
had  been  slaughtered  by  the  inhabitants  after  having 
long  infested  the  neighbourhood. 

Buar-hunting  was  a  sport  by  no  means  unattended 
with  danger  to  the  hunter  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  dogs. 
As  practised  during  the  middle  ages,  the  animal,  when 
brought  to  a  stand,  was  attacked,  sometimes  on  horseback 
and  sometimes  on  foot ;  and  either  by  swords  which  were 
struck  into  his  flesh,  or  by  strong  spears  which  were  pro- 
truded against  him  till  he  either  rushed  upon  the  point, 
or  exposed  himself  to  a  thrust  from  the  person  by  whom 
the  weapon  was  held.  The  parts  into  wbicJi  it  was  attempt- 
ed to  plunge  the  spear,  with  the  view  of  inflicting  the  most 
deadly  wo4uds,  were  the  forehead,  between  the  eyes, 
and  the  breast,  immediately  under  the  shoulder-blade. 
It  sometimes  happened,  however,  that  the  boar  would, 
by  a  sudden  movement,  contriv6  to  seiaee  the  haft  of  the 
protruded  spear  between  his  powerful  Jaws,  in  which 
case  his  assailant  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger  of  destractiwi.  One  crunch  was  sufficient  to 
grind  the  wood  to  fragments;  and  the  next  instant,  un- 
less some  one  was  by  to  renew  the  attack,  the  enraged 
beast  bad  his  unarmed  enemy  upon  the  |round  under  his 
hoofs,  and  was  ripping  him  up  .with  his  tusks.  When 
horses  were  employed,  they  were  frequently  wounded  in 
this  way. 

Boar-hunting  is  still  a  favourite  amusement  in  India; 
but  there  the  sport  appears  to  be  always  followed  on 
horseback,  and  the  animal  is  attacked  by  long  spears  or 
javelins,  which  are  not  usually  thrust  into  his  flesh,  the 
hunter  retaining  a  hold  of  the  weapon,  but  are  lanced  at 
him  from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards^  as  h« 
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THE   HOO. 

(See  plate  XIII.  fig.  34.) 

In  a  natural  state,  is  foand  to  feed  chiefly 
npon  roots  and  vegetables;  it  seldom  ever  at. 
tacks  any  other  animal,  being  content  with 
such  provisions  as  it  procures  without  danger. 
Whatever  animal  happens  to  die  in  the  forest, 
or  is  so  wounded  that  it  can  make  no  resistance, 
becomes  a  prey  to  the  hog,  who  seldom  refuses 
animal  food  how  putrid  soever,  although  it  is 

flies  before  liis  mounted  pursuers.  The  IndiMi  wild 
hof;  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  ferocious  an  animal  as 
either  the  African  or  the  European  species.  Ample  and 
interesting  details  and  anecdotes  on  hog-hunting  in  India 
may  be  found  in  the  works  upon  Indian  field  sports  by 
Daniel,  Williamson,  and  Johnson.  Among  other  anec* 
dotes,  Mr  Johnson  relates  the  following: — "I  was  one 
of  a  party  of  eight  gentlemen  on  a  sporting  excursion 
at  Hye,  near  the  city  of  Patna,  on  the  banlcs  of  the 
Snane  river.  Returning  one  morning  from  shooting, 
we  met  with  a  very  large  boar  in  a  rhur,*  which  we  did 
not  fire  at  or  molest,  as  several  of  the  gentlemen  were 
very  fond  of  hunting  them,  and  we  had  no  spears  with 
US.  The  next  morning  we  all  sallied  forth  in  search  of 
him,  and,  ju9t  as  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  we  saw 
liim  the  day  before,  we  discovered  liim,  at  some  distance, 
trotting  of)'  towards  a  grass  jungle,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river:  we  pressed  on  our  horses  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
were  nearly  up  with  him,  when  he  disappeared  all  at 
once ;  our  horses  were  then  nearly  at  their  full  speed, 
and  four  of  them  could  not  be  pulled  up  in  time  to  pre> 
vent  their  going  into  a  deep  branch  of  the  river,  the 
hanks  of  which  were  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high ; 
—luckily  for  us  there  was  no  water  in  it,  or  anything 
but  fine  sand,  and  no  person  was  hurt.  One  of  the  horses, 
which  was  very  vicious  got  loose,  atta(*ked  the  others, 
and  obliged  all  the  gentlemen  to  quit  them,  and  walk  to 
their  tents,  where  one  of  the  horses  had  arrived  before 
them,  and  the  rest  were  soon  caught.  A  few  days  after 
this  we  went  again  early  in  the  morning  in  pursuit  of 
the  same  hog,  and  found  him  farther  off  from  the  grass 
jungle,  in  a  rhur-field,  from  which,  witli  much  difficulty, 
we  drove  him  into  a  plain,  where  he  stood  at  bay,  chal- 
lenging the  whole  party,  boldly  duirging  every  horse  that 
came  within  fifty  yards  of  him,  grunting  loudly  as  he 
advanced.  I  was  then  a  novice  in  the  sport,  but  I  have 
never  since  seen  any  hog  charge  so  fiercely.  The  horse 
I  rode  would  not  go  near  him,  and  when  1  was  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  off,  he  cluirged  another  horse  with  such 
ftfrocity  that  mine  reared  and  plunged  in  such  a  violent 
manner  as  to  throw  me  ofT:  two  or  three  others  were 
dismounted  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  although  there 
were  many  horses  present  that  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  the  sport,  not  one  of  them  would  stand  his  charge;  he 
fairly  drove  the  wliole  party  off  the  field,  and  gently 
trotted  on  to  the  grass  jungle,  (foaming  and  grinding 
his  tusks,)  through  which  it  was  impossible  to  follow  or 
drive  him.  The  largest  boar  1  have  ever  seen  killed 
was  extremely  old  and  thin ;  he  measured,  in  height  to 
the  top  of  the  shoulder^  forty-three  inches,  and  his  tusks 
were  ten  inches  long.  He  was  fierce,  but  showed  little 
sport,  owing  to  his  taking  shelter  in  a  thick  rhur-field, 
from  which  we  could  not  drive  him.  Two  very  large 
greyhounds  were  slipped  to  him;  one  of  them  he  in- 
stantly killed,  and  the  other  he  severely  wounded.  A 
random  spear,  thrown  by  a  gentleman  who  did  not  see 

*  ••  Rhor  if  n  tp«>rles  of  laplne,  «*r  polM*.  which  grow*  to  the 
hMirht  of  from  four  to  tix  nrt«>von  f«>4*t :  tn^serdt  are  eaten  by 
the  natlvet  of  India,  and  are  m«u  given  to  Um  cattle." 


never  at  the  pains  of  taking  or  proenring  it 
alive.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  a  glutton 
rather  by  accident  than  choice,  content  vitb 
vegetable  food,  and  only  devouring  flesh  when 
pres.sed  by  necessity,  and  when  it  happens  tc 
offer.  Indeed,  if  we  behold  the  hog  in  its  da 
mestic  state,  it  is  the  most  sordid  and  brutal 
animal  in  nature.'  The  awkwardness  of  its 
form  seems  to  influence  its  appetites;  and  all 
its  sensations  are  as  gross  as  its  shapes  are 
unsightly.  It  seems  possessed  only  of  an  in. 
satiable  desire  of  eating;  and  it  seems  to  make 
choice  only  of  what  other  animals  And  the 


him  distinctly  at  the  time,  struck  him  in  the  head,  mi 
he  fell  dead  without  receiving  any  other  wound." 

In  England  there  has  been  no  boar-bunting  far  sent 
ages.  In  Prance,  however,  wliere  there  are  large  tnds 
of  forest  which  supply  fuel  to  the  towns,  boars  are  m( 
uncommon,  although  their  ferocity  is  much  diminished 
At  Chantilly,  within  forty  miles  of  Paris,  the  late  Prinre 
of  Cond^  (who  died  in  1830)  kept  a  regular  paii  if 
hounds  for  hunting  tlie  boar.  They  were  large  and  strcni 
dogs,  much  resembling  the  English  fox-hound,  thousQ 
more  muscular  and  bony.  The  huntsman,  in  tlie  sum- 
mer of  1830,  mentioned  to  some  EngliiAi  gentlemen 
who  visited  this  hunting  palace,  that  he  had  seen  it  one 
time,  a  few  days  previous,  as  many  as  fourteen  wild  fip 
in  the  forest  of  Chantilly.  Boar-hunting  is  still  practised 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  in  a  fashioo  vtbich  at 
once  deprives  the  sport  of  its  only  redeeming  qoilitj— 
its  adventurous  character,  and  makea  It  more  cruel  wi 
sanguinary  than  ever.  The  animals  w1m>  are  to  be  df» 
troyed  are  first  enclosed  in  a  sort  of  pen,  from  wblcb 
they  can  only  escape  by  one  opening,  and  nbeu  Ihey 
attempt  to  rush  out,  are  daughtered  there  by  the  hnnten, 
who  sit  on  horseback,  armed  with  spears  ind  swords, 
with  which  they  have  only  to  strike  them  till  they  expire 

In  some  countries,  even  the  domesticated  hog  rtuiis 
a  great  deal  of  the  fierceness  which  characfceriiei  the 
wild  breed.  Mr  Lloyd,  in  his  •  Field  Sports  of  the 
North  of  Europe,'  relates  the  following  adventure,  whtrk 
befell  him  near  Carlstad  in  Sweden: — ^< Towards ereo- 
ing,  and  when  seven  or  eight  miles  from  hoine,  we  cure 
to  a  small  hamlet,  situated  oo  the  recesses  of  the  forvst; 
here  an  old  sow  and  her  progeny  made  a  determined 
dash  at  a  brace  of  very  valuable  pointers  I  at  that  time 
had  along  f«'ith  me,  and  who  naturally  took  shelter  be* 
hind  us.  My  man  had  a  light  spear  in  his  hand,  stmllu 
to  those  used  by  our  lancers;  this  I  took  poasesien  ot; 
and  directing  him  to  throw  the  dogs  over  a  fence,  in 
the  angle  of  which  we  were  cooped  up,  I  frfaced  myself 
between  the  dogs  and  their  pursuers.  The  sow,  never, 
theless,  pressed  forward;  and  it  was  only  by  giviog  her 
a  severe  blow  across  the  snout,  with  the  butt-end  of  tLe 
spear  that  I  stopped  her  further  career.  Nothing  dAimt- 
ed,  however,  by  this  reception,  she  directed  her  neit 
attack  against  myself;  when  in  self-defence,  I  was  obliged 
to  give  her  a  homethrust  with  the  point  of  the  spear. 
These  attacks  she  repeated  three  several  times,  and  as 
often  got  the  spear  up  to  the  hilt  in  either  her  head  tc 
neck.  She  then  slowly  retreated,  bleeding  at  all  pores 
So  savage  and  ferocious  a  beast  I  never  saw  in  roj  liff. 
In  the  fi-ay  I  broke  my  spear,  which  was  as  well,  for  it 
was  by  no  means  strong  enough  to  answer  the  pwpo^ 
for  which  it  was  intended  .  .  .  This  was  not  a  Foliury 
instance  of  the  ferocity  of  pigs.  It  was  the  same  tlurou|b- 
out  Sweden;  for,  whenever  they  caught  sight  of  m; 
dogs,  they  generally  charged;  andf  if  they  came  opnltb 
them,  would  tumble  them  over  and  over  again  with  their 
snouts." 
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most  offensive.  But  we  ought  to  consider  that 
the  hog  with  us  is  in  an  unnatural  state,  and 
that  it  is  in  a  manner  compelled  to  feed  in  this 
filthy  manner,  from  wanting  that  proper  nour- 
ishment which  it  finds  in  the  forest  When 
in  a  state  of  wildness  it  is  of  all  other  quad- 
rupeds  the  most  delicate  in  the  choice  of  what 
vegetables  it  shall  feed  on,  and  rejects  a  greater 
number  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  cow,  for 
instance,  as  we  are  assured  by  Linnaeus,  eats 
two  hundred  and  seventy- six  plants,  and  re- 
jects two  hundred  and  eighteen;  the  goat  eats 
fear  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  rejects  a 
hundred  and  twenty-six;  the  sheep  eats  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  rejects  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-one;  the  horse  eats  two  hundred 
and  sLxty-two,  and  rejects  two  hundred  and 
twelve;  but  the  hog,  more  nice  in  its  provision 
than  any  of  the  former,  eats  but  seventy-two 
plants,  and  rejects  a  hundred  and  seventy-one. 
The  indelicacy  of  this  animal  is,  therefore, 
rather  in  our  apprehensions  than  in  its  nature, 
since  we  find  it  makes  a  very  distinguishing 
choice  in  the  quality  of  its  food;  and  if  it  does  not 
reject  animal  putrefaction,  it  may  be  because 
it  is  abridged  in  that  food  which  is  most  whole, 
sonie  and  agreeable  to  it  in  a  state  of  nature. 
This  is  certain,  that  its  palate  is  not  insen- 
libleto  the  difference  of  eatables:  for  where  it 
Bnda  variety,  it  will  reject  the  worst  with  as 
distinguishing  a  taste  as  any  other  quadruped 
whatsoever.*  In  the  orchards  of  peach-trees 
in  North  America,  where  the  hog  has  plenty 
of  delicious  food,  it  is  observed,  that  it  will  re- 
ject the  fruit  that  has  lain  but  a  few  hours  on 
tlie  ground,  and  continue  on  the  watch  whole 
hours  together  for  a  fresh  wind-fall. 

However,  the  hog  is  naturally  formed  in  a 
more  imperfect  manner  than  the  other  animals 
that  we  have  rendered  domestic  around  us, 
less  active  in  its  motions,  less  furnished  with 
instinct  in  knowing  what  to  pursue  or  what  to 
avoid.  Without  attachment,  and  incapable 
of  instruction,  it  continues,  while  it  lives,  a 
useless,  or  rather  a  rapacious  dependent.  The 
coarseness  of  its  hair,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
hide,  togethej;  with  the  thick  coat  of  fat  that 
lies  immediately  under  the  skin,  render  it  in- 
sensible to  blows,  or  rough  usage.  Mice  have 
^en  known  to  burrow  in  the  back  of  these 
animals  while  fattening  in  the  sty,'  without 
their  seeming  to  perceive  it  Their  other 
senses  seem  to  be  in  tolerable  perfection;  they 
soent  the  hounds  at  a  distance,  and  as  we  have 
^en,  they  are  not  insensible  in  the  choice  of 
their  provisions. 

The  hog  is  by  nature,  stupid,  inactive,  and 
drowsy;'  if  undisturbed  it  would  sleep  half 

1  British  Zoology,  vol.  L  p.  42.  »  Buflbo. 
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its  time  ;  but  it  is  frequently  awaked  by  the 
calls  of  appetite,  which  when  it  has  satisfied, 
it  goes  to  rest  again.  Its  whole  life  is  thus  a 
round  of  sleep  and  gluttony;  and,  if  supplied 
with  sufficient  food  it  soon  grows  unfit  even  for 
its  own  existence;  its  flesh  becomes  a  greater 
load  than  its  legs  are  able  to  support,  and  it 
continues  to  feed  lying  down,  or  kneeling,  a 
helpless  instance  of  indulged  sensuality.  The 
only  times  it  seems  to  have  passions  of  a  more 
active  nature,  are  when  it  is  incited  by  venery, 
or  when  the  wind  blows  with  any  vehemence. 
Upon  this  occasion,  it  is  so  agitated  as  to  run 
violently  towards  its  sty,  screaming  horribly 
at  the  same  time;  which  seems  to  argue  that 
it  is  naturally  fond  of  a  warm  climate.  It 
appears  also  to  foresee  the  approach  of  bad 
weather,  bringing  straw  to  its  sty  in  its  mouth, 
preparing  a  bed,  and  hiding  itself  from  the 
impending  storm.  Nor  is  it  less  agitated 
when  it  hears  any  of  its  kind  in  distress;  when 
a  hog  is  caught  in  a  gate,  as  is  often  the  case, 
or  when  it  suffers  any  of  the  usual  domestic 
operations  of  ringing  or  spaying,  all  the  rest 
are  then  seen  to  gather  round  it,  to  lend  their 
fruitless  assistance,  and  to  sympathize  with 
its  sufferings.  They  have  often  also  been 
known  to  gather  round  a  dog  that  had  teased 
them,  and  kill  him  upon  the  spot. 

Most  of  the  diseases  of  this  animal  arise 
from  intemperance;  measles,  imposthumes, 
and  scrofulous  swellings,  are  reckoned  among 
the  number.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  they 
wallow  in  the  mire  to  destroy  a  sort  of  louse, 
or  insect,  that  is  often  found  io  infest  them, 
however,  they  are  generally  known  to  live, 
when  so  permitted,  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
years:  and  the  females  produce  till  the  age 
of  fifteen.  As  they  produce  from  ten  to  twenty 
young  at  a  litter,  and  that  twice  a-ycar,  wo 

that  these  animals  are  not  destitute  of  natural  sagacity 
or  incapable  of  instruction.  "A  game-keeper  of  Sir  H. 
Mildmay,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Daniel,  "actually  broke 
a  black  sow  to  find  game,  and  to  back  and  stand.  Slut, 
which  was  the  name  he  gave  her,  was  rendered  as 
staunch  as  any  pointer.  After  Sir  Henry's  death,  this 
piff  pointer  was  sold  by  auction  for  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money;  but  possibly  tlie  secret  of  breaking  swine 
to  the  field  expired  with  the  inrentor."  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton also  possessed  a  sow  which  was  taught  regularly  to 
hunt,  quarCer  the  ground,  and  to  twrk  the  otlier  pointers. 
Her  scent  was  very  sure.  She  was  trained  by  good 
treatment,  and  a  reward  of  bread  carried  in  the  pocket 
of  the  keeper.  lu  the  island  of  Minorca,  hogs  ai'e  con- 
verted Into  beasts  of  draught;  a  cow,  a  sow,  and  two 
young  horses,  have  beeu  there  seen  yoked  together,  and 
of  the  four  the  cow  drew  the  least.— The  ass  and  the  ho;; 
are  here  also  common  helpmates,  and  are  frequently 
yoked  together  to  plough  the  land.  In  some  parts  cS 
Italy,  hogs  are  used  in  hunting  for  truffles,  which  grow 
some  indies  deep  in  the  ground.  A  cord  being  tied 
round  the  hind  leg  of  one  of  the  animals,  the  beast  is 
driren  into  the  pastures,  and  wherever  it  stops  and  be* 
gins  to  root  with  its  nose*  truffles  are  always  to  be 
found. 
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may  easily  compote  how  numerous  they  would 
shortly  become,  if  not  diminished  by  human 
industry.  In  the  wild  state  they  are  less  pro- 
lific; and  the  sow  of  the  woods  brings  forth 
hut  once  a  year,  probably  because  exhausted 
by  rearing  up  her  former  numerous  progeny.' 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  longer 
upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  an  animal  too 
well  known  to  need  a  description  ;  there  are 
few,  even  in  cities,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  its  uses,  its  appetites,  and  way  of  living. 
The  arts  of  fattening,  rearing,  guarding,  and 
managing  hogs,  fall  more  under  the  cogniz- 
ance  of  the  farmer  than  the  naturalist;  they 
make  a  branch  of  domestic  economy,  which 

J)roperly  treated,  may  be  extended  to  a  great 
ength ;  but  the  history  of  nature  ought  al- 
ways  to  end  where  that  of  art  begins.  It  will 
be  sufficient,  therefore,  to  observe  that  the 
wild  boar  was  formerly  a  native  of  our  coun. 
try,  as  appears  from  the  laws  of  HoeUDdtf,' 
the  famous  Welch  legislator,  who  permitted  I 
Ills  grand  huntsman  to  chase  that  animal  from 
the  middle  of  November  to  the  beginning  of 
December.  William  the  Conqueror  also 
punished  such  as  were  convicted  of  killing 
the  wild  boar  in  his  forests  with  the  loss  of 
their  eyes.     At  present  the  whole  wild  breed 


'  The  mostproTninent  domestic  breeds  of  swine  are  the 
Berkshire,  the  Chinef,  and  the  IrUh  breeds.  The  first 
of  these,  in  a  variety  of  modifications,  is  perhaps  the  most 
extensively  spread  and  reared.  The  Chinese  breed  is 
rommonly  of  a  blaclc  colour^  with  small  head,  thin  ears, 
and  short  and  slender  legs.  It  is  very  easily  fattened. 
In  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  and  some  of  the  Islands, 
the  race  is  diminutive.  Those  of  Hampshire,  Sussex, 
Suffolk,  Cheshire,  and  Shropshire  are  much  esteemed. 

The  astonishing  fecundity  of  swine  (says  Mr  Griffith) 
is  one  of  their  most  obvious  and  remarkable  characters. 
They  live  and  multiply  in  every  climate  of  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  polar  regions;  accordingly  we 
find  that,  though  their  natural  life  would,  if  permitted, 
extend  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  yet  they  are  capable 
of  reproduction  from  nine  months  or  a  year  old.  Their 
lubricity  is  extreme,  and  even  furious.  The  rut  is  al- 
most perpetual,  and  the  female  even  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, will  seek  the  male.  It  is  even  said  that  she  will 
occasionally  admit  the  advances  of  a  male  of  a  different 
species.  The  production  of  fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  litter 
is  not  unfrequent,  and  instances  have  been  known  even 
of  thirty-seven.  The  celebrated  Vauban  has  made  a 
calculation  of  the  probable  production  of  an  ordinary  sow, 
during  the  space  of  ten  years.  He  has  not  comprehended 
the  male  pigs  in  his  estimate,  though  they  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  as  numerous  as  the  females  in  each 
litter.  Moreover,  six  young  ones  only,  male  and  female, 
have  been  allowed  to  each,  though  generally  they  are 
more  numerous.  The  result  Is,  that  the  product  of  a 
single  sow  in  eleven  years,  which  are  equivalent  to  ten 
fenerations,  will  be  six  million  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pigs. 
Taking  it  however  in  round  numbers,  and  allowing  tor 
accident,  disease,  and  the  ravages  of  wolves,  four  hundred 
and  thirty- four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight, 
there  will  remain  six  million  of  pigs,  which  is  about  the 
number  existing  in  Prance.     '*  Were  we  to  extend  cur 
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is  extinct;  but  no  country  makes  greater  ase 
of  the  tame  kinds,  as  their  flesh,  which  bean 
salt  better  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  makes 
a  principal  part  of  ihe  provisions  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy. 

As  this  animal  is  a  native  of  almost  every 
country,  there  are  some  varieties  found  in  tbie 
species.  That  which  we  call  the  East  India 
[or  Chinese]  breed,  is  lower,  leas  furnished 
with  hair,  is  usually  black,  and  has  the  belly 
almost  touching  the  ground ;  it  is  now  com- 
mon  in  England  ;  it  fattens  more  easily 
than  the  ordinary  kinds,  and  makes  better 
bacon. 

There  Is  a  remarkable  variety  of  this  animal 
about  Upsal,*  which  is  single-hoofed,  like  tbe 
horse  ;  but  in  no  other  respect  differing  from 
the  common  kinds.  The  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, who  first  made  mention  of  this  kind,  has 
been  often  called  in  question;  some  have  ai^ 
serted,  that  such  a  quadruped  never  existed, 
because  it  happened  not  to  fall  within  tbe 
sphere  of  their  own  confined  observation;  h<nr- 
ever,  at  present,  the  animal  is  too  well  known 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  concerning  it  The 
hog  oommon  in  Guinea  differs  also  in  some 
things  from  our  own  ;  though  shaped  exactly 
as  ours,  it  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  long 

calculations,*'  says  Vauban,  "  to  the  twelfth  geocration, 
we  should  find  as  great  a  number  to  result  as  all  Eurof^f 
would  be  capable  of  supporting ;  and  were  they  to  b« 
continued  to  the  sixteenth,  as  great  a  number  would 
result  as  would  be  adequate  to  the  abumiant  peopling  of 
the  globe."  A  remarkable  instance  cf  the  fecundity  of 
these  animals  occurred  in  this  coimtry  about  twenty- 
eight  years  ago.  A  sow  belonging  to  Mr  Tboioas 
Richdale,  Kegworth,  Leicestershire,  had  produced,  to 
the  year  1797»  three  hundred  and  fif^*-fiTe  young  ones 
in  twenty  litters  ;  fonr  years  before,  it  brought  fiiithtwo 
hundred  and  five  in  twelve  litters,  and  afterwards  it  had 
eight  litters  more.  The  number  produced  in  these  last, 
added  to  the  first,  made  the  three  hundred  and  fiftj- 
five.  In  a  cattle  show  held  by  the  Highland  Society  at 
Glasgow,  September  1S38,  a  boar  was  exhibited  onlj 
twenty  months  old,  and  the  legitimate  &ther  of  i46G 

PJg* 

In  hot  climates  the  flesh  of  swine  is  not  good.  M. 
Sonnini  remarks,  that  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  even  in  tbe 
southern  parts  of  Greece,  this  meat,  though  very  white 
and  delicate,  is  so  far  from  firm,  and  so  surrliarged  with 
fat  that  it  disagrees  with  the  strongest  stomachs.  It  is 
therefore  considered  untvholesome,  and  this  will  account 
for  its  proscription  by  the  legislators  and  priests  of  the 
East.  Such  an  abstinence  was  doubtless  indispensable  to 
health  under  the  burning  suns  of  Egypt  and  Arabia.  The 
Egyptians  were  permitted  to  eat  pork  only  once  a-jrear, 
on  the  feast  day  of  the  moon,  and  then  they  sacrificed  a 
number  of  these  animals  to  tliat  planet.  At  other  times, 
if  any  one  even  touched  a  hog,  he  was  obliged  immedi* 
ately  to  plunge  into  the  Nile  with  his  clothes  on,  byimy 
of  purification.  The  swine-herds  formed  an  isolated 
class,  the  outcasts  of  society.  They  were  interdicted 
from  entering  the  temples  or  intermarrying  with  any 
other  families.  This  aversion  ior  swine  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  modem  Egjrptians.  The  CopU  rear  no 
pigs,  no  more  than  the  followers  of  Mahomet. 
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ears  which  end  in  a  sharp  point,  and  a  tail 
which  hangs  down  to  the  pastern  ;  the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  short  red  shining  hair, 
without  any  bristles,  but  pretty  long  near  the 
tail  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and 
they  are  very  tame. 

All  these,  from  their  near  resemblance  to 
the  bog,  may  be  considered  as  of  the  same 
species;  the  East  Indian  hog,  we  well  know, 
breeds  with  the  common  kind;  whether  the 
same  obtains  between  it,  and  those  of  Upsal 
and  Guinea,  we  cannot  directly  affirm;  but 
where  the  external  similitude  is  so  strong,  we 
may  be  induced  to  believe  that  the  appetites 
and  habits  are  the  same.  It  is  true ,  we  are 
told,  that  the  Guinea  breed  will  not  mix  with 
ours,  but  keep  separate,  and  herd  only  toge- 
ther; however,  this  is  no  proof  of  their  diver- 
sity, since  every  animal  will  prefer  its  own 
likeness  in  its  mate;  and  they  will  only  then 
mix  with  another  sort,  when  deprived  of  the 
society  of  their  own.  These,  therefore,  we 
may  consider  as  all  of  the  hog  kind;  but  there 
are  other  quadrupeds,  that,  in  general,  resem- 
ble  this  species,  which  nevertheless,  are  very 
distinct  from  them.  Travellers,  indeed  from 
their  general  form,  or  from  their  habits  and 
way  of  living,  have  been  content  to  call  these 
creatures  hogs  also ;  but  upon  a  closer  inspec 
tion,  their  differences  are  found  to  be  such  as 
entirely  to  separate  the  kinds,  and  make  each 
a  distinct  animal  by  itselL 


CHAP.  II. 

THE  FECCART,  OB  TAJACU.^ 

That  animal  which  of  all  others  most  re- 
sembles the  hog,  and  yet  is  of  a  formation 

*  Tb«  peccaries,  although  bearing  a  close  affinity  both 
in  eiternal  form  and  internal  structure  to  the  common 
hog,  are  nevertheless  distinguished  from  that  well  known 
beast  by  several  striking  characters,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tiitce,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  their  transatlan- 
tic origin,  to  justify  their  separation  as  a  distinct  genus. 
The  most  essential  of  these  characters  consist  in  the 
number  and  direction  of  their  teeth,  the  structure  of 
their  hinder  feet,  the  form  of  their  head  and  snout,  the 
shortness  and  flatness  of  their  tail,  and  the  existence  of 
a  peculiar  glandular  apparatus.     They  have  in  the  upper 
jaw  four  incisor  teeth  instead  of  six,  the  number  found 
in  the  pigs  of  the  old  world ;  and  six  in  the  lower.      Of 
these  tiie  two  outer  are  separated  from  the  intermediate 
Qoes  by  a  vacant  space,  and  are  smaller  in  sise  and  of  a 
mora  conical  form.     Before  the  canines  ol  each  jaw 
there  occurs  another  interval,  which  is  occupied  in  the 
upper,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  by  the  canine  of  the 
lower;  while  that  of  the  upper  projects  from  the  mouth 
in  the  form  of  a  tusk,  and  is  not  received  into  any  cor- 
responding groove.    These  teeth  are  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  stroug,  thick,  and  trian- 
gular.   They  are  succeeded  by  a  third  interval,  behind 
^hkh,  on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  are  ranged  six  nearly 


very  distinct  from  it,  is  called  the  peccary^  or 
tqjacu.  It  is  a  native  of  America,  and  found 
there  in  such  numbers,  that  they  are  seen  in 
herds  of  several  hundreds  together,  grazing 

equal  molars,  instead  of  seven,  the  number  met  with  in 
the  common  hog. 

In  the  latter  all  the  feet  are  well  known  to  be  formed 
of  two  anterior  toes,  and  these  are  properly  speaking 
intermediate  between  two  others  which  take  a  backward 
direction,  are  much  smaller  in  sise,  and  placed  so  much 
above  the  level  of  the  foot  as  seldom  to  touch  the  ground 
in  walking.  The  same  structure  is  observed  in  the  pec- 
caries,  with  the  exception  that  on  their  hind  feet  the 
outer  one  of  the  smaller  or  posterior  toes  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  they  have  consequently  but  three  toes  in- 
stead of  four.  Their  head  is  shorter  and  broader  than 
that  of  the  hog ;  but  the  movable  snout  by  which  their 
fkce  is  terminated  is  proportionally  longer,  and  its  flat 
and  truncated  extremity  is  bordered  by  a  more  expanded 
margin.  The  legs  are  also  slenderer  in  their  propor- 
tions; and  the  tail,  which  is  scarcely  visible  among  the 
bristles,  instead  of  being  taper,  conical,  and  curled  up- 
wards, is  extremely  short,  remarkably  flat,  and  com- 
pletely  pendulous.  But  the  most  striking  distinction 
between  them  and  every  other  known  species  of  quadru- 
ped appears  to  consist  in  a  large  gland  pUced  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin  on  the  middle  of  the  loins,  and 
readily  discernible  on  turning  up  the  long  bristles  by 
which  it  is  covered.  This  operation  is,  however,  far 
from  pleasant,  and  is  besides  by  no  means  indispensible ; 
the  filthy  and  disgusting  smell  emitted  by  the  fluid  which 
is  secreted  by  the  gland  in  large  quantities,  furnishing 
of  itself  a  sufficient  and  to  any  sensible  nostril  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  indication  of  its  existence. 

The  peccaries  resemble  the  common  hog  not  more  in 
their  form  and  structure  than  in  their  habits,  disposi- 
tion,  and  propensities.    Their  gait  is  almost  precisely 
similar;  they  burrow  in  the  earth  after  the  same  fashion; 
eat  and  drink  in  the  same  swinish  manner;  are  fond  cf 
the  same  description  of  food ;  elevate  their  long  bristles 
like  him  when  terrified  or  angry;  breathe  with  the  same 
violent  eflbrt ;  and  express  their  feelings  with  the  same 
peculiar  grunt.     They  are  also  equally  susceptible  of 
domestication ;  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  much 
mora  so,  if  we  adopt  the  wild  boar  of  Eiu-ope  as  tlie  type 
of  the  domesticated  race.     When  taken  young  they 
readily  become  habituated  to  the  society  of  man  ;  take 
as  much  delight  as  our  pigs  in  being  scratched  and  scrub- 
bed ;  and  are  speedily  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
subservience.     They  are  not,  however,  likely  ever  to 
become  so  useful  in  the  farm-yard,  for  not  to  speak  of 
their  fetid  gland,  which  is  said  to  communicate  a  veiy 
disagreeable  savour  to  their  flesh  if  not  ramoved  imme- 
diately after  death,  the  flesh  itself  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  pork  both  in  flavour  and  fatness:  their  productiveness 
also  bears  no  comparison  to  that  of  the  sow,  the  female 
bringing  foith  but  once  a  year  and  producing  no  more 
than  two  young  ones  at  a  birth.     The  experiment  of 
breeding  them  has,  however,  we  are  informed,  been  tried 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  and 
in  some  of  the  West  India  islands;  but  we  are  not 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  succeeded,  or  whe- 
ther the  project  has  not  been  altogether  laid  aside. 

Both  the  species  of  this  group  (the  collared  peccary 
and  the  white  lipped  peccary)  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
common  throughout  the  whole  of  South  America.  They 
inhabit  only  the  thickest  and  most  extensive  forests,  and 
take  up  their  dwellings  in  the  hollows  of  trees  or  in  bur- 
rows formed  in  the  earth  by  other  animals.  They  are 
rarely  found  in  any  considerable  numbers  in  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  villages,  but  sometimes  commit  great  devas- 
I  tation  among  the  sugar-canes,  the  maize,  the  maiiihot, 
1  and  the  potatoe  crops.    They  are  generally  said  to  be 
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among  the  woods,  and  inoffensive,  except  when 
offended. 

The   peccary,  at   first  view,   resembles  a 
small  hog;  the  form  of  its  body,  the  shape 

extremely  savage ;  but  the  difTerence  between  the  two 
species  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parti- 
culars of  manners  and  disposition,  appears  to  be  even 
more  strongly  marked  than  tlial  which  distinguishes 
their  external  form. 

The  eoUartd  peccary  is  the  Patira  of  Sonnini,  and  the 
Tayt^tou  of  D*Azara,  who  first  cl«arly  established  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  species.  (For  a  representation 
of  it,  see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  3.)  It  is  smaller  than  the  other, 
seldom  measuring  fully  three  feet  in  length,  and  rarely 
weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds.  Its  general  colour  is 
a  yellowish  gray,  resulting  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  bristles  are  marked  by  alternate  rings  of  grayisli 
straw-colour  and  black.  A  row  of  long  black  bristles 
extends  backwards  from  between  the  ears,  forming  a 
iomewhat  erectile  mane  on  the  back  uf  the  neck,  and 
becoming  gradually  longer  as  they  approach  the  tail. 
The  face  is  more  grizzled  with  yellow  tluin  any  other 
|)art,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  oblique  line  of  yel- 
low.pointed  hairs,  which  passes  from  behind  the  shoulders 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  from  which  the  specific 
name  of  the  animal  is  derived.  The  colour  of  tlie  legs, 
as  well  as  of  the  hoofs  which  envelope  the  extremities  of 
the  toes,  is  nearly  black.  The  head  is  extremely  long, 
the  profile  forming  almost  a  straight  line  from  between 
the  ears  to  the  extremity  of  the  nose,  which  projects 
considerably  beyond  the  mouth,  is  very  moveable,  and 
terminates  abruptly  in  a  broad  and  flat  expansion,  in 
which  the  large  open  nostgls  are  placed  hx  apart  from 
each  other.  The  ears  are  small,  upright,  nearly  naked, 
and  of  a  grayish  colour.  On  the  legs  and  muzde  the 
hairs  are  extremely  short.  The  colour  of  the  young 
ones  is  for  the  first  year  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown. 
The  collared  peccary  is  not  a  migratory  animal.  It  ge- 
nerally passes  its  life  in  the  forest  in  which  it  first  saw 
tlte  light,  where  it  is  usually  met  with  in  pairs  or  in 
small  families.  1  hey  subsist  for  the  most  part  on  vege- 
table food,  chiefly  roots,  which  they  procure  by  burrow, 
ing  in  the  earth.  They  will,  however,  sometimes  feed 
upon  fish  and  reptiles,  and  are  said  to  be  dexterous  in 
destroying  serpents.  Their  peculiar  grunt  is  heard  at  a 
considerable  distance ;  but  they  are  more  easily  traced 
by  the  nose  than  by  the  ear. 

The  white-lipped  peccary^  according  to  M.  Sonnini, 
is  exclusively  known  in  Guiana  by  the  name  of  Pec- 
cary, although  tliat  denomination  is  now  commonly 
applied  in  Europe  to  both  it  and  the  patira,  or  collared 
peccary,  of  the  same  country.  J I  is  also  the  Tagni- 
cati  of  M.  D'Azara,  from  whom  and  from  the  author 
just  quoted  most  of  our  information  relative  to  the  habits 
of  these  animals  in  their  native  land  has  been  derived. 
In  size  it  is  considerably  larger  than  the  other  species, 
frequently  measuring  three  feet  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  sometimes  attaining  the  weight  of  a  hundred  pounds 
In  form  and  proportions  it  is  thicker  and  stouter,  with 
shorter  legs,  and  a  longer  snout;  and  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  Uiat  part  is  still  more  expanded  and  flattened 
out  than  that  of  the  collared  peccary.  In  its  colour  it 
has  little  of  the  grayi^  tinge  which  characterizes  the 
latter,  the  black  hairs  of  the  back  and  sides  ha\ing  only 
a  few  brownish  rings,  which  are  rather  more  tliickly 
spread  on  the  sides  of  the  head  beneath  the  ears.  These 
organs  are  less  remarkable  than  in  the  other  species  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  greater  length  of  the  mane, 
which  advances  forwards  between  them,  and  is  continued 
down  the  back  towards  the  tail,  the  bristles  of  which  it 
is  composed  being  very  thick  and  somewhat  flattened. 
The  whiskers  consist  of  long  black  scattered  bristles: 
CUid  a  few  others  of  a  similar  description  project  just 


of  its  head,  the  length  of  iU  snoat,  aoi 
the  form  of  its  legs,  are  entirely  alike ;  how- 
ever, when  we  come  to  examine  it  nearer, 
the  differences  begin  to  appear.     The  body  is 

above  the  eyes.  The  whole  of  the  under  lip,  together 
with  the  sides  of  the  mouth  and  tlie  upper  surface  oftlie 
nose,  are  white.  The  legs  and  hoofo  are  black  ;  and  tb» 
latter  are  long  and  nanwr,  the  posterior  one  of  the 
hinder  feet  almost  touching  the  ground.  The  tusks  are 
longer  and  more  visible  externally  than  in  the  patin. 
In  the  young  animal  the  livery  is  more  varied,  bemg  in 
some  degree  striped  like  that  of  the  young  wikl  bear  of 
Europe;  but  these  stripes  are  lost  by  degrees  as  tbesni- 
mal  advances  in  age,  and  few  traces  of  them  remain 
after  the  first  year. 

Unlike  the  former  species  the  white-lipped  pccrarie? 
congregate  in  numerous  bands,  sometimes  amountinf, 
it  is  said,  to  more  than  a  thousand  individuals  of  aU 
ages.  Thus  united  they  frequently  travene  cxtcs»fe 
districts,  the  whole  troop  occupying  an  extent  of  al^fw 
in  length,  and  directed  in  their  march,  if  the  accooni) 
of  the  natives  are  to  be  credited,  by  a  leader,  who  takM 
his  station  at  the  head  of  the  foremost  rank.  Sboukl 
they  be  impeded  in  their  progress  by  a  river,  the  chief 
stops  for  a  moment,  and  then  plunges  boMly  into  tbe 
stream,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  tbe  troep.  Tb« 
breadth  of  the  river  or  the  rapidity  of  tbe  current  ap- 
pear to  be  but  trifling  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  to  be 
overcome  with  the  greatest  facility.  On  rearhiog  th« 
opposite  bank  they  proceed  directly  on  their  coarse,  aod 
continue  their  march  even  through  the  plantations  whirh, 
unfortunately  for  the  owners,  may  happen  to  lie  in  th«ir 
way;  and  which  they  sometimes  completely  devastatif 
by  rooting  in  the  ground  for  their  favourite  food,  or  de> 
vouring  such  fruits  as  they  find  there.  If  they  meri 
with  any  thing  unusual  on  their  way,  they  make  a  tenv 
fie  clattering  with  their  teeth,  and  stop  and  examint  Ibc 
object  of  their  alarm.  When  they  have  ascenaioed 
that  there  is  no  danger,  they  continue  their  route  with- 
out  further  delay;  but  if  a  huntsman  should  veDtnre 
to  attack  them  when  they  are  thus  assembled  io  hr^e 
numbers,  he  is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  multitudes  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  their  tusks,  if  he  Is  ao  unwise  as  to 
neglect  his  only  chance  of  escape,  which  consists  id 
climbing  a  tree,  and  thus  getting  fairly  out  cf  tkeir 
reach.  The  smaller  bands  are  by  no  means  eqaill} 
courageous  and  always  take  to  flight  at  the  first  attack. 

M.  Sonnini  relates  that  he  was  often,  in  the  coarse  ot 
his  travels  in  Guiana,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  peccaries 
infuriated  with  the  havoc  made  by  the  muskets  of  him- 
self and  his  companions.  Mounted  upon  a  tree  be  «u 
enabled  to  observe  their  motions,  and  to  notice  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  encouraged  by  their  grunts  and  by  tbe 
rubbing  of  their  snouts  together  those  among  tbem  wbe 
were  injured  by  the  shots  which  were  poured  upon  tiiein 
from  above.  With  erected  bristles  and  eyes  sparidins 
with  rage,  they  still  maintained  their  ground ;  and  it 
was  sometimes  only  after  two  or  three  hours  iiicessvit 
firing  that  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  quit  the  6eid 
of  battle,  and  to  leave  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  the  merry 
of  the  conquerors.  These  days  of  victory  ovtt  the  pec- 
caries, he  adds,  are  always  days  of  abundance  ior  the  tra- 
veller in  those  immense  forests,  wiio  has  no  other  resource 
except  the  chase.  An  enormous  gridiron  is  immediato- 
ly' constructed  with  stirics  fixed  in  the  earth,  and  tbree 
feet  in  height,  over  which  a  quantity  of  small  branches 
are  placed  in  a  transverse  direction.  On  these  the  pecca- 
ries are  deposited  after  being  cut  in  pieces,  and  are  cooLrd 
by  a  slow  fire,  which  is  kept  up  during  the  whole  night. 
From  the*  enthusiasm  with  which  our  author  speaks  cf 
his  desert  feasts,  and  the  regret  which  lie  expresses  thit 
he  is  no  longer  a  sharer  in  them,  we  may  resdily  ima- 
I  gine  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  partook 
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not  so  bulky;  its  legs  not  so  long;  its  bristles 
Qiuch  tliicker  and  stronger  than  those  of  the 
hog,  resembling  rather  the  quills  of  a  porcu- 
pine than  hair;  instead  of  a  tail,  it  has  only  a 
little  fleshy  protuberance,  which  does  not  even 
cover  its  posteriors;  but  that  which  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  and  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
other  quadrupeds  whatsoever,  is,  that  it  has 
got  upon  its  back  a  lump, resembling  the  navel 
in  other  animals,  which  is  found  to  separate 
a  liquor  of  a  very  strong  smell.  The  peccary 
is  the  only  creature  that  has  those  kind  of 
G^landa  which  discharge  the  musky  substance 
on  tliat  part  of  its  body.  Some  have  them 
under  the  belly,  and  others  under  the  tail  ; 
but  this  creature,  by  a  conformation  peculiar 
to  itself,  has  (hem  on  its  back.  This  lump, 
or  navel,  is  situated  on  that  part  of  the  back 
which  is  over  the  hinder  legs;  it  is,  in  general, 
so  covered  with  long  bristles,  that  it  cannot 
be  seen,  except  they  be  drawn  aside.  A  small 
space  then  appears,  that  is  almost  bare,  and 
only  beset  with  a  few  short  fine  hairs.  In 
the  middle  it  rises  like  a  lump;  and  in  this 
there  is  an  orifice,  into  which  one  may  thrust 
a  common  goose-quill.  This  hole  or  bag  is 
not  above  an  inch  m  depth;  and  round  it,  under 
theskin,are  situated  a  number  of  small  glands, 
which  distil  a  whitish  liquor,  in  colour,  and 
substance  resembling  that  obtained  from  the 
civet  animal.  Perhaps  it  was  this  analogy, 
that  led  Dr  Tyson  to  say,  that  it  smelt  agree- 
ably also,  like  that  perfume.  But  this  Mr 
Buffon  absolutely  denies;  affirming,  that  the 
smell  is  at  every  time,  and  in  every  proportion, 
strong  and  offensive;  and  to  this  I  can  add  my 
own  testimony,  if  that  able  naturalist  should 
want  a  voucher. 

But  to  be  more  particular  in  the  description 
of  tbe  other  parts  of  this  quadruped;  the  colour 
of  the  body  is  grisly,  and  beset  with  bristles, 
tliicker  and  stronger  than  those  of  a  common 
hog;  though  not  near  so  thick  as  those  of  a 
porcupine,  they  resemble  them  in  this  respect, 
that  they  are  variegated  with  black  and  white 
rings.  The  belly  is  almost  bare;  and  the  short 
bristles  on  the  sides  gradually  increase  in 
length,  as  they  approach  the  ridge  of  the  back, 
where  some  are  five  inches  long.  On  the  head 
also,  between  the  ears,  there  is  a  large  tuft  of 
bristles  that  are  chiefly  black.  The  ears  are 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  stand 
upright ;  and  the  eyes  resemble  those  of  a  com- 
mon hog,  only  they  are  smaller.  From  the 
lower  comer  of  the  eye  to  the  snout,  is  usually 
KU  inches  ;  and  the  snout  itself  is  like  that  of 
B  liog,  though  it  is  but  small.      One  side  of 

of  them,  they  must  h^ve  been  an  exquisite  treat.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence 
tlut  in  other  places  and  at  other  times  he  might  have 
^n  to  well  disposed  to  relish  these  delicacies  of  the 
fcrest.— Jfena^«rw»  of  Zod.  Soc,  voi.  I. 


the  lower  lip  is  generally  smooth,  by  the  rub- 
bing of  the  tusk  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  feet 
and  hoofs  are  perfectly  like  those  of  a  common 
hog;  but,  as  was  already  observed,  it  has  no 
tail.  There  are  some  anatomical  differences 
in  its  internal  structure  from  that  of  the  com. 
mon  hog.  Dr  Tyson  was  led  to  suppose,  that 
it  had  three  stomachs;  whereas  the  hog  has 
but  one:  however,  in  this  he  was  deceived,  as 
Mr  Daubenton  has  plainly  shown,  that  the  " 
stomach  is  only  divided  by  two  closings,  which 
^ives  it  the  appearance  as  if  divided  into  three; 
and  there  is  no  conformation  that  prevents  the 
food  in  any  part  of  it  from  going  or  returning 
to  any  other. 

The  peccary  may  be  tamed  like  the  hog, 
and  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  habits  and 
natural  inclinations.  It  feeds  upon  the  same 
aliments;  its  flesh,  though  drier  and  leaner 
than  that  of  the  hog,  is  pretty  good  eating;  it 
is  improved  by  castration;  ana  when  killed, 
not  only  the  parts  of  generation  must  be  taken 
instantly  away,  but  also  the  navel  on  the  back, 
with  all  the  glands  that  contribute  to  its  sup. 
ply.  If  this  operation  be  deferred  for  only 
half  an  hour,  the  flesh  becomes  utterly  unfit 
to  be  eaten. 

The  peccary  is  extremely  numerous  in  all 
the  parts  of  Southern  America.  They  go  in 
herds  of  two  or  three  hundred  together;  and 
unite,  like  hogs,  in  each  others  defence.  They 
are  particularly  fierce  when  their  young  are 
attempted  to  be  taken  from  them.  They  sur- 
round the  plunderer,  attack  him  without  fear, 
and  frequently  make  his  life  pay  the  forfeit  of 
his  rashness.  When  any  of  the  natives  are 
pursued  bv  a  herd  in  this  manner,  they  fre- 
quently climb  a  tree  to  avoid  them;  while  the 
peccaries  gather  round  the  root,  threaten  with 
their  tusks,  and  their  rough  bristles  standing 
erect,  as  in  the  hog  kind,  they  assume  a  very 
terrible  appearance.  In  this  manner  they  re- 
main at  the  foot  of  the  tree  for  hours  together; 
while  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  wait  patiently, 
and  not  without  apprehensions,  until  they 
think  fit  to  retire. 

The  peccary  is  rather  fond  of  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  than  the  lowlands;  it 
seems  to  delight  neither  in  the  marshes  nor 
the  mud,  like  our  hogs;  it  keeps  among  the 
woods,  where  it  subsists  upon  wild  fruits, 
roots,  and  vegetables;  it  is  also  an  unceasing 
enemy  to  the  lizard,  the  toad,  and  all  the  ser- 
pent  kinds,  with  which  these  uncultivated 
forests  abound.  As  soon  as  it  perceives  a  ser. 
pent,  or  a  viper,  it  at  once  seizes  it  witli  its 
fore- hoofs  and  teeth,  skins  it  in  an  instant, 
and  devours  the  flesh.  This  is  often  seen,  and 
may  therefore  be  readily  credited;  but  as  to 
its  applying  to  a  proper  vegetable  immediately 
after,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  the  animal 
it  had  devoured,  this  part  of  the  relation  we 
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may  very  well  suspect.  The  flesb  neither 
of  the  toad  nor  viper,  as  every  one  now  knows, 
are  poisonous ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  remedy  against  their  venom.  Ray 
gives  no  credit  to  either  part  of  the  ac- 
count ;  however,  we  can  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
believe that  it  feeds  upon  toads  and  serpents : 
it  is  only  the  making  use  of  a  vegetable  anti- 
dote that  appears  improbable,  and  which  per. 
haps  had  its  rise  in  the  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity of  the  natives. 

The  peccary,  like  the  hog,  is  very  prolific  ;* 
the  young  ones  follow  the  dam,  and  do  not  se- 
parate till  they  have  come  to  perfection.  If 
taken  at  first,  they  are  very  easily  tamed,  and 
soon  lose  all  their  natural  ferocity ;  however, 
they  never  show  any  remarkable  signs  of  do- 
cility, but  continue  stupid  and  rude,  without 
attachment,  or  even  seeming  to  know  the  hand 
that  feeds  them.  They  only  continue  to  do 
no  mischief;  and  they  may  be  permitted  to 
run  tame,  without  apprehending  any  danger- 
ous consequences.  They  seldom  stray  far  mm 
home  ;  they  return  of  themselves  to  the  sty  ; 
and  do  not  quarrel  among  each  other,  except 
when  they  happen  to  be  fed  in  common.  At 
such  times  they  have  an  angry  kind  of  growl, 
much  stronger  and  harsher  than  that  of  a  hog ; 
but  they  are  seldom  heard  to  scream  as  the 
former;  only  now  and  then,  when  frighted  or 
irritated,  they  have  an  abrupt  angry  manner 
of  blowing,  like  the  boar. 

The  peccary,  though  like  the  hog  in  so 
many  various  respects,  is,  nevertheless,  a  very 
distinct  race,  and  will  not  mix,  nor  produce 
an  intermediate  breed.  The  European  hog 
has  been  transplanted  into  America,  and  suf- 
fered  to  run  wild  among  the  woods  ;  it  is  often 
seen  to  herd  among  a  a  rove  of  peccaries,  but 
never  to  breed  from  them.  They  may  there- 
fore  be  considered  as  two  distinct  creatures : 
the  hog  is  the  larger  and  the  more  useful  ani. 
mal;  the  peccary,  more  feeble  and  local ;  the 
hog  subsists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and 
in  almost  every  climate  ;  the  peccary  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  warmer  regions,  and  cannot  sub- 
sist in  ours  without  shelter  and  assistance.  It 
is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  we  could 
readily  propagate  the  breed  of  this  quadruped ; 
and  that,  in  two  or  three  generations,  it  might 
be  familiarized  to  our  climate  ;  but  as  it  is 
inferior  to  the  hog  in  every  respect,  so  it  would 
be  needless  to  admit  a  new  domestic,  whose 
services  are  better  supplied  in  the  old. 


^  Tiiis,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  previous  oote,  is  a 
niistake. 


CHAP.  IIL 

THE  CAPIBABA,  OR  CABIAI.* 

Thbrb  are  some  quadrupeds  so  entirely  diC 
ferent  from  any  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  well  knovni  animal  to 
which  to  resemble  them.  In  this  case  wc 
must  be  content  to  place  them  near  such  as 
they  most  approach  in  form  and  habits,  so  that 
the  reader  may  at  once  have  some  idea  of  the 
creature's  shape  or  disposition,  althoogh  per. 
haps  an  inadequate  and  a  very  confused  one. 

Upon  that  confused  idea,  however,  it  will 
be  our  business  to  work,  to  bring  it  by  de. 
grees  to  greater  precision  ;  to  mark  out  the 
differences  of  form,  and  thus  give  the  clearest 
notions  that  words  can  easily  convey.  The 
known  animal  is  a  kind  of  rude  sketch  of  the 
figure  we  want  to  exhibit ;  from  which  byde. 
grees  we  fashion  out  the  shape  of  the  creature 
we  desire  should  be  known  ;  as  a  statuary  sel- 
dom begins  his  work  till  the  rude  outline  of 
the  figure  is  given  by  some  other  hand.— In 
this  manner,  I  have  placed  the  oapibara  among 
the  hog  kind,  merely  because  it  is  more  like  a 
hog  than  any  other  animal  commonly  known : 
and  yet,  more  closely  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  differ  in  some  of  the  most  obvious 
particulars. 

The  capibara  resembles  a  hog  of  about  two 
years  old,  in  the  shape  of  its  body,  and  the 
coarseness  and  colour  of  its  hair.  Like  the 
hog,  it  has  a  thick  short  neck,  and  a  rounded 
bristly  back  ;  like  the  hog,  it  is  fond  of  the 
water  and  marshy  places,  brings  forth  many 
at  a  time,  and  like  it  feeds  upon  animal  and 
vegetable  food.  But  when  examined  more 
nearly,  the  differences  are  many  and  obvious: 
the  head  is  longer,  the  eyes  are  larger,  and 
the  snout,  instead  of  being  rounded,  as  in  tlie 
hog,  is  split  like  that  of  a  rabbit  or  hare,  and 
furnished  with  thick  strong  whiskers ;  the 
mouth  is  not  so  wide,  the  number  and  the 
form  of  the  teeth  are  different,  for  it  is  with- 
out tusks ;  like  the  peccary,  it  wants  a  tail ; 
and,  unlike  to  all  others  of  this  kind,  instead 
of  a  cloven  hoof,  it  is  in  a  manner  web-footed, 
and  thus  entirely  fitted  for  swimming,  and 
living  in  the  water.  The  hoofs  before  are  di- 
vided  into  four  parts,  and  those  behind  into 
three  ;  between  the  divisions  there  is  a  prolon* 
gation  of  the  skin,  so  that  the   foot,  when 


'  The  capibara  is  now  reiDoved  into  the  genus  Cavia, 
or  c&vy  tribe,  to  which  it  undoubtedly  beloDgs,  is  it  itw 
all  the  essential  characters  of  a  cary.  The  name  of  Hog 
or  Pig  has  been  given  to  various  animals  which  htre  m 
relation  to  the  swine  genus.  Thus,  the  capitara  is 
called  the  teater-kogf  the  porpoise  the  naJkagf  the  por< 
cupine,  the  iran-hi^j  and  the  cochou,  the  Gminia-I'iS' 
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spread  in  swimming,  can  beat  a  greater  sur- 
face of  water. 

As  its  feet  are  thus  made  for  the  water,  so  it 
is  seen  to  delight  entirely  in  that  element;  and 
some  naturalists  have  called  it  the  water^hog 
for  that  reason.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
America,  and  is  chiefly  seen  frequenting  the 
borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  like  the  otter.  It 
seizes  the  fish,  upon  which  it  preys,  with  its 
hoofs  and  feet,  and  carries  them  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake  to  devour  them  at  its  ease.  It  lives 
ilso  upon  fruits,  corn,  and  sugar  canes.  As 
its  legs  are  long  and  broad,  it  is  often  seen 
sitting  up  like  a  dog  that  is  taught  to  beg. 
Its  cry  more  nearly  resembles  the  braying  of 
an  ass,  than  the  grimting  of  a  hof.  It  seU 
dom  goes  out,  except  at  night,  and  that  always 
in  company.  It  never  ventures  far  from  the 
sides  of  the  river  or  the  lake  in  which  it  preys; 
for  as  it  runs  ill,  because  of  the  length  of  its 
feet  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  so  its  only 
place  of  safety  is  the  water,  into  which  it 
immediately  plunges  when  pursued,  and  keeps 
80  long  at  the  bottom  that  the  hunter  can 
have  no  hopes  of  taking  it  there.  The  capi- 
bara,  even  in  a  state  of  wildness,  is  of  a  gen. 
tie  nature,  and,  when  taken  young,  is  easily 
tamed.  It  comes  and  goes  at  command,  and 
even  shows  an  attachment  to  its  keeper.  Its 
flesh  is  said  to  be  fat  and  tender,  but  from  the 
nature  of  its  food,  it  has  a  fishy  taste,  like  that 
of  all  those  which  are  bred  in  the  water.  Its 
head,  however,  is  said  to  be  excellent;  and  in 
this  it  resembles  the  beaver,  whose  fore-parts 
taste  like  flesh,  and  the  hinder  like  the  fish  that 
it  feeds  on. 


CHAP.  IV. 

TUF.  DABYBOU8A,'  OR  INDIAN  HOG. 

Thb  Babyrousa  is  still  more  remote  from 
the  hog  kind  than  the  capibara;  and  yet  most 
travellers  who  have  described  this  animal,  do 
not  scniple  to  call  it  the  h<2^  of  Borneo,  which 
is  an  island  in  the  £ast  Indies,  where  it  is 
principally  to  be  found.  Probably  this  ani- 
nial's  figure,  upon  the  whole,  most  resembles 
that  of  the  hog  kind,  and  may  have  induced 
them  to  rank  it  among  the  number;  however, 
when  they  come  to  its  description,  they  repre- 
sent  it  as  having  neither  the  hair,  the  bristles, 
the  head,  the  stature,  nor  the  tail,  of  a  hog. 
Its  legs,  we  are  told,  are  longer,  its  snout 
shorter,  its  body  more  slender,  and  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  a  stag;  its  hair  is  finer,  of 
a  gray  colour,  rather  resembling  wool  than 
bristles,  and  its  tail  also  tufted  with  the  same. 

1  Babyrousa  signifies  literally  Hnj-  T>eer, 


Prom  these  varieties,  therefore,  it  can  scarce^ 
ly  be  called  a  hog;  and  yet  in  this  class  we 
must  be  content  to  rank  it,  until  its  form  and 
nature  come  to  be  better  known.  What  we 
at  present  principally  distinguish  it  by,  are 
four  enormous  tusks,  that  grow  out  of  the 
jaws;  the  two  largest  from  the  upper,  and  the 
two  smallest  from  the  under.  The  jaw-bones 
of  this  extraordinary  animal  are  found  to  be 
very  thick  and  strong,  from  whence  those 
monstrous  tusks  are  seen  to  proceed  that  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  all  other  quadrupeds  whatso- 
ever. The  two  that  go  from  the  lower  jaw 
are  not  above  a  foot  long,  but  those  of  the 
uppor  are  above  half  a  yard;  as  in  the  boar, 
they  bend  circularly,  and  the  two  lower  stand 
in  the  jaw  as  they  are  seen  to  do  in  that  ani- 
mal; but  the  two  upper  rise  from  the  upper 
jaw  rather  like  horns  than  teeth;  and,  bend, 
ing  upwards  and  backwards,  sometimes  have 
their  points  directed  to  the  animaUs  eyes,  and 
are  often  fatal  by  growing  into  them.  Were 
it  not  that  the  babyrousa  has  two  such  large 
teeth  underneath,  we  might  easily  suppose  the 
two  upper  to  be  horns;  and,  in  fact,  their 
sockets  are  directed  upwards;  for  which  rea- 
son Dr  Grew  was  of  that  opinion;  but  as  the 
teeth  of  both  jaws  are  of  the  same  consistence, 
and  as  they  both  grow  out  of  sockets  in 
the  same  manner,  the  analogy  between  both 
is  too  strong  not  to  suppose  them  of  the  same 
nature.  The  upper  teeth,  when  they  leave 
the  socket,  immediately  pierce  the  upper  lips 
of  the  animal,  and  grow  as  if  they  immedi- 
ately  went  from  its  cheek.  The  tusks  in  both 
jaws  are  of  a  very  fine  ivory,  smoother  and 
whiter  than  that  of  the  elephant,  but  not  so 
hard  or  serviceable. 

These  enormous  tusks  give  this  animal  a 
very  formidable  appearance;  and  yet  it  is 
thought  to  be  much  less  dangerous  than  the 
wild  boar.'  Like  animals  of  the  hog  kind, 
they  go  together  in  a  body,  and  are  often  seen 
in  companv  with  the  wild  boar,  with  which, 
however,  tliey  are  never  known  to  engender. 
They  have  a  very  strong  scent,  which  dis- 
covers them  to  the  hounds;  and  when  pur- 
sued they  growl  dreadfully,  often  turning 
back  upon  the  dogs,  and  wounding  them  with 
the  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  those  of  the 
upper  are  rather  an  obstruction  than  a  defence. 
They  run  much  swifter  than  the  boar,  and 
have  a  more  exquisite  scent,  winding  the  men 
and  the  dogs  at  a  great  distance.  When 
hunted  closely,  they  generally  plunge  them- 
selves  into  the  sea,  where  they  swim  with  great 
swiftness  and  facility,  diving  and  rising  again 
at  pleasure;  and  in  this  manner  they  most 
frequently  escape  their  pursuers.  Although 
fierce  and  terrible  when  oflended,  yet  they 


'  Buflon,  vol.  XXV.  p.  179 
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are  peaceable  and  harmless  when  left  unmo- 
lested. Thev  are  very  easily  tamed,  and  their 
flesh  is  good  to  be  eaten;  but  it  is  said  to 
putrefy  in  a  very  short  time.  They  have  a 
way  of  reposinu^  themselves  different  from 
most  other  animals  of  the  larger  kind;  which 
is  by  hitching  one  of  their  upper  tusks  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  then  suffering  their 
whole  body  to  swing  down  at  ease.  Thus 
suspended  from  a  tooth,  they  continue  the 
whole  night  quite  secure,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  such  animals  as  hunt  them  for  prey. 

The  babyrousa,  though  by  its  teeth  and 
tusks  it  seems  fitted  for  a  state  of  hostility, 
and  probably  is  carnivorous,  yet  nevertheless, 
seems  chiefly  to  live  upon  vegetables  and  the 
leaves  of  trees.  It  seldom  seeks  to  break  into 
gardens,  like  the  boar,  in  order  to  pillage  the 
more  succulent  productions  of  human  industry, 
but  lives  remote  from  mankind,  content  with 
coarser  fare  and  security.  It  has  been  said, 
that  it  was  only  to  be  found  in  the  island  of 
Borneo;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  well 
known  in  many  other  parts  both  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  at  the  Celebes,  at  Estrila,  Senegal, 
and  Madagascar.' 

Such  are  the  animals  of  the  hog  kind,  which 
are  not  distinctly  known;  and  even  all  these, 
as  we  see,  have  been  but  imperfectly  exam- 

^  Azidemo*8  Natural  IHstorv  of  Greenland. 


ined  or  described.*  There  are  some  others  of 
which  we  have  still  more  imperfect  notices ; 
such  as  the  warree,  a  hog  of  the  Isthmus  oi 
Darien,  described  by  Wafer, with  large  tusks, 
small  ears,  and  bristles  like  a  coarse  fur  all 
over  the  body.  This,  however,  may  be  the 
European  hog,  which  has  run  wild  in  tlut 
part  of  the  new  world,  as  no  other  traveller 
has  taken  notice  of  the  same.  The  Canary 
boar  seems  different  from  other  animals  of  this 
kind,  by  the  largeness  of  its  tusks;  and,  as  b 
judged  from  the  skeleton,  by  the  aperture  of 
its  nostrils,  and  the  number  of  its  grinderi 
I  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  those  animals 
that  are  thus  furnished  with  enormous  tusks, 
without  observing  that  there  is  a  strong  con- 
sent between  these  and  the  parts  of  genera, 
tion.  When  castrated,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  tusks  grow  much  smaller,  and  are  scarcely 
seen  to  appear  without  the  lips;  but  what  is 
still  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  a  boar,  if  the 
tusks  by  any  accident  or  design  be  broken 
away,  the  animal  abates  of  its  fierceness  and 
venery ,  and  it  produces  nearly  the  same  effect 
upon  its  constitution  as  if  castration  had  actu- 
ally taken  place.' 

'  The  Tapirs  of  America  and  the  Asiatic  isJauds,  ire 
classed  by  some  naturalists  among  the  hogs.  Tbtj  n- 
semble  more,  in  many  points,  the  elephants  and  hippopo- 
tami, and  will  be  found  treated  of  iu  that  portiiu  i^  the 
work  which  embraces  these  animals. 

>  Lisl^'s  Husbandly,  vol.  ii.  p.  S29* 
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CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS. 


CHAP.  I. 


ANIMALS  OF  THE  GAT  KIIO)/ 

Wb  have  hitherto  been  describing  a  class  of 
peacefal  and  harmless  animals ,  that  serve  as 

^  The  distinctlTe  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  general 
dengnation,  of  the  carniTorous  tribes  of  quadrupeds,  are 
indicative  df  their  propensity  to  rapine;  in  other  words, 
of  that  instinct  which  teaches  them  to  prey  upon  the 
flesh  of  animals  as  their  natural  and  most  congenial  food. 
We  are  consequently  led  to  expect  that  the  most  highly 
organiiad  and  typical  groups  of  that  extensive  order 
■faoold  exhibit  this  characteristic  propensity  in  its  utmost 
state  of  deyelopemeot,  and  should  be  furnished  with  the 
most  powerful  means  of  carrying  it  into  complete  effect. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  in  the  genuB/eliSf  which  com- 
prehends tbe  largest  and  the  most  ferocious  of  predatory 
beasts,  the  teeth  and  claws,  the  principal  organs  of  de- 
struction, are  eminently  fitted  for  the  deadly  purpoee  to 
which  they  are  applied,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding developement  of  those  accessoiy  organs  which 
assist  them  in  their  action. 

The  dentary  system  of  the  animals  of  this  group  con- 
sists of  six  small  and  oMrly  equal  incisors  iu  each  Jaw, 
disposed  in  an  almost  straight  line  in  front  of  the  mouth ; 
of  two  canines  bounding  the  series  of  incisors,  those  of 
Ihe  upper  jaw  of  great  length,  strong,  conical,  sharp- 
pointed,  slightly  incurved,  passing,  as  in  all  carnivorous 
beasts,  when  the  mouth  is  dosed,  behind  those  of  the 
lower,  which  scarcely  difler  from  them  in  form,  but  are 
somewhat  ioierior  in  size  and  power;  and  of  cheek- 
teeth, which  require  a  more  particular  description. 
These  are  four  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  gene- 
rally three  in  the  lower;  the  two  anterior  in  both  series 
sre  smaller  than  the  third,  and  iiimisbed  each  with  a 
single,  somewhat  conical,  pointed,  central  process ;  the 
third  in  the  lower  forms  two^  and  in  the  upper  three, 
sbarp-pdated  lobes,  with  an  additional  internal  tubercle 
in  the  latter ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
upper  jaw  and  is  placed  within  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  third,  offers  notliing  more  than  a  small  transverse 
tubercle.  The  series  is  not  absolutely  uninterrupted,  a 
vscancy  being  left  between  the  two  somewhat  larger 
Istcral  bicisors  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  canines,  for  the 
reception  of  the  canines  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
cheek-teeth  being  seldom  placed  in  close  apposition 
with  each  other  or  with  the  canines.  The  slightest 
inspection  of  these  organs,  and  more  especially  of  the 
eaoine  and  of  the  larger  cheek-teeth  (the  latter  of 
▼M..  I. 


the  instruments  of  men's  happiness,  or,  at 
least,  that  do  not  openly  oppose  him.  We 
come  now  to  a  bloody  and  unrelenting  tribe, 
that  disdain  to  own  his  power,  and  carry  on 
unceasing  hostilities  against  him.  Ail  the 
class  of  the  cat  kind  are  chiefly  distinguished 

which  may  be  denominated  laoerators,  a  term  equivalent 
to  the  French  designation  of  eameunerM\  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  tearing  asunder  the  large  masses  of  flesh  which  are 
swallowed  hy  these  aninudii  without  being  subjected  to 
the  process  of  mastication,  which  their  structure  and 
the  nature  of  their  food  renders  at  once  uimecessary  and 
impracticable. 

To  assist  in  the  laceration  of  their  food,  the  tongues 
of  the  cate  are  armed,  especially  towards  the  hinder 
part,  with  numerous  close-set  bristly  or  rather  prickly 
papillsB,  the  points  of  which  are  directed  backwards; 
and  their  palates  ofler  a  series  of  transverse  ridges 
covered  with  loagh  and  prqjectSng  tubercles.  The 
opening  of  the  mouth  is  of  great  extent  in  proportion 
to  the  sise  of  the  animals ;  a  fact  which  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  in  travelling  exhibitions, 
the  keepers  of  which  are  In  the  habit  of  thrusting  their 
heads  into  the  lions'  mouths,  to  the  no  small  amuse- 
ment of  some,  and  the  almost  equal  terror  of  others, 
among  the  gaping  spectators.  The  muscles  which  move 
the  lower  jaw  are  also  of  great  bulk,  and  the  point  on 
which  they  immediately  act  is  brought  so  far  lorwards, 
in  consequence  of  the  breadth  and  shortness  of  the  muuley 
as  to  give  them  the  highest  degree  of  attainable  force. 

The  claws  of  all  the  genuine  species  of  felis  are  of 
considerable  length,  much  curved,  with  sharp  cutting 
edges,  and  finely  pointed  extremities.  The  edge  and 
point  of  these  destructive  organs  is  preserved  unim- 
paired by  a  particular  provision,  which  enables  them  to 
be  entirely  withdrawn  within  sheaths  appropriated  for 
the  purpose,  enclosed  within  folds  of  the  skin  which 
covers  the  extremity  of  the  toes.  These  are  five  in 
number  on  the  forefeet  and  four  on  the  hind ;  and  are 
remarkably  short  and  obtuse.  Their  under  surface  is 
furnished  with  several  distinct  callous  tubercles,  on 
which  the  animal  rests  in  progression,  no  other  part  of 
the  feet  being  applied  to  the  ground.  The  cats  are 
consequently  truly  and  typically  digitigrade ;  tliey  possess 
no  sole,  and  the  part  which  corresponds  with  the  heels 
of  the  migority  of  quadrupeds  occupies  in  them  a  con- 
spicuous station  on  the  posterior  part  of  their  limbs,  con- 
siderably above  the  tubercles  at  the  base  of  the  toiw  on 
which  alone  they  tread.     Their  legs  are  short  sod 
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by  their  sharp  and  formidable  claws,  which 
they  can  hide  and  extend  at  pleasure.  They 
lead  a  solitary  ravenous  life,  neither  uniting 
for  their  mutual  defence ,  like  vegetable  feeders, 
nor  for  their  mutual  support,  like  those  of  the 
dog  kind.  The  whole  of  this  cruel  and  fero. 
cious  tribe  seek  their  food  alone ;  and  except 
at  certain  seasons,  are  even  enemies  to  each 
other.  The  dog,  ihe  wolf,  and  the  bear,  are 
some  times  known  to  live  upon  vegetables  or 
farinaceous  food;  but  all  of  the  cat  kind,  such 
as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  and  the 
ounce,  devour  nothing  but  flesh,  and  starve 
upon  any  other  provision. 

Riusctilar ;  and  their  joints  rounded,  supple,  and  lo  the 
highest  degree  flexible. 

In  the  geneial  outline  of  their  form  the  cats  exhibit  a 
remarkable  uniformity.  They  are  all  distinguished  by 
the  elongated,  but  not  particularly  slender,  make  of  their 
bodies,  which  are  much  flattened  on  the  sides;  by  their 
short  thick  necks,  taking  for  the  most  part  a  nearly 
horizontal  direction ;  and  by  the  broad  and  rounded  form 
of  their  heads,  which  are  usually  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion in  the  males  than  in  the  females.  Their  hair  is 
close,  soft,  generally  smooth,  and  often  beautifully  sleek. 
Its  colour  is  rarely  uniform;  the  far  greater  number  of 
the  species  having  a  tendency  to  assume  a  striped  or 
spotted  livery,  which  frequently  exhibits  such  rich  and 
varied  markings  as  to  render  their  furs  extremely  valu- 
able. The  tips  of  the  ears  in  some  of  the  species,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  tail  In  others,  are  surmounted  by 
pencils  or  tufts  of  longer  ^d  diflerently  coloured  hairs ; 
but  these  are  wanting  in  the  majority.  Their  moustaches 
are  generally  of  great  length,  axid  composed  of  numerous 
brisUes,  which  appear  to  be  of  considerable  use  to 
these  animals,  the  sense  of  feeling  being  concentrated 
in  them,  or  rather  in  the  nerves  which  communicate 
with  them,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  removal  of 
these  appendages  is  consequently  observed  to  produce, 
for  a  time  at  least,  no  little  embarraasment.  The  tails 
of  the  diflerent  species  vary  greatly  in  proportionate 
length ;  they  are,  however,  always  cylindrical,  and 
covered  uniformly  with  hair  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  invests  the  body. 

In  intellectual  character  these  animals  occupy  a  very 
inferior  station ;  and  fortunate  it  is  that  such  is  the  case. 
Were  it  not  for  that  degradation  in  their  mental  facul- 
ties, which  renders  them  incapable  of  employing  their 
physical  powers  in  concert  with  each  other,  what  ravages 
would  they  not  be  enabled  to  commit?  What  could  re- 
sist their  prodigious  and  destructive  force,  if  that  force 
were  accompanied  by  the  sagacity  of  the  dog  or  even  of 
the  wolf  ?  But  it  has  been  wisely  provided  that  In  the 
same  proportion  as  these  beasts  advance  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  corporeal  means  of  destruction,  they  should 
recede  in  those  intellectual  qualifications  which  might 
otherwise  be  made  the  means  of  devastating  the  crea- 
tion, while  they  are  the  less  necessary  for  their  indivi- 
dual preservation. 

Conscious  of  their  own  undisputed  snperioHty  which 
secures  them  against  the  attacks  of  other  animals,  they 
never  associate  together  In  troops,  but  each  vrith  his 
female  partner  occupies  a  solitary  den,  which  is  usually 
concealed  In  the  depths  of  the  forest  Hence,  when 
pressed  by  hunger,  they  issue  forth  in  search  of  their 
prey,  which  they  rarely  attack  with  open  force;  but 
stealing  on  with  noiseless  tread,  or  stationing  tliemselves 
In  ambush  In  such  situations  as  appear  suitable  to  their 
purpose,  watch  with  indefatigable  patience  the  approach 
of  their  victim.  Their  motions  are  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  their  habits  and  mode  of  life.     Incapable  of 


They  are,  in  general,  fierce,  rapacious, 
subtle,  and  cruel,  unfit  for  society  among  each 
other,  and  incapable  of  adding  to  human 
happiness.  However,  it  is  probable  tbat  even 
the  fiercest  could  be  rendered  domestic,  if  man 
thought  the  conauest  worth  the  trouble.  Lions 
have  been  yoked  to  the  chariots  of  conquerors, 
and  tigers  have  been  taught  to  tend  those 
herds  which  they  are  known  at  present  to 
destroy :  but  these  services  are  not  sufficient 
to  recompense  for  the  trouble  of  their  keep- 
ing ;  so  that,  ceasing  to  be  useful,  they  con- 
tinue to  be  noxious,  and  become  rebelli- 
ous subjects,  because  not  taken  under   equal 

long  continued  speed,  their  usual  gait  is  slov,  cautiom, 
and  stealthy,  with  their  posterior  limbs  bent  beDestb 
them,  and  their  ears  distended  to  catch  the  most  triJing 
noise.  Guided  by  these  organs,  the  internal  stroctara 
of  which  is  highly  developed,  they  trace  the  soond  of 
footsteps  at  an  almost  incredible  distance,  and  direct 
themselves  towards  their  prey  with  unerring  certainty. 
In  this  quest  the  sense  of  smell,  which  they  possess  in 
a  very  low  degree,  afibrds  them  but  little  assistance; 
their  sight,  however,  is  good,  and  serves  them  eqaally 
well  both  by  day  and  night,  their  extremely  dOatabk 
pupils  adapting  themselves  with  admirable  precision  U 
various  Intensities  of  light.  To  this  object  the  frequently 
elongated  form  of  their  pupils,  the  generally  yeltow 
colour  of  the  internal  or  choroid  coat  of  their  eyes,  and 
the  extent  of  their  nictitating  merabianes  must  also  es< 
sentially  contribute. 

No  sooner  is  the  object  of  their  pursuit  within  resrh 
of  their  attack,  than  suddenly  burstmg  forth  from  their 
lurking  place,  or  changing  their  slow  and  stealthy  pies 
for  a  furious  and  overwhelming  bound,  they  dart  with 
the  velocity  of  lightning  upon  their  terrified  victlss. 
The  great  strength  and  extreme  flexibility  of  their  hn 
paws  enable  them  at  once  to  dash  him  to  the  eaitb, 
and  to  seize  him  with  an  Irresistible  gnsp.  Tbey  tbco 
proceed  to  rend  him  in  pieces  by  the  united  eflbria  el 
their  teeth  and  claws,  and  gorge  themselves  upon  bb 
lacerated  flesh.  It  is  only  when  fearful  of  being  dj»> 
turbed  In  their  operations  that  they  cany  oflT  the  body 
from  the  spot  where  It  has  fallen ;  and  even  in  snch 
cases  they  never  transfer  it  to  their  dens,  but  seek  <Rit 
some  solitary  place  in  which  to  glut  their  raveoom 
cravings.  When  satiated  they  quit  the  carcase,  to 
which  they  never  return,  and  retire  to  their  dens  to 
sleep  oflfthe  efl«cts  of  their  gluttonous  meal;  not  again 
to  awake  until  their  renovated  appetite  stimulates  to  s 
repetition  of  the  murderous  scene.  Even  their  amoon 
are  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  savage  baitarity; 
and  the  female  is  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  protect 
their  mutual  ofispring  from  the  ravenous  jaws  of  bcr 
male  companion. 

Next  to  their  ferocity,  the  leading  feature  in  tbe 
moral  character  of  all  the  cats  is  suspicion.  It  is  thii 
which  imparts,  even  to  the  largest  and  most  powerfnl 
of  the  group,  an  air  of  wiliness  and  malignity,  but  ill 
assorting  with  their  gigantic  size  and  immense  muscdv 
power.  Of  this  feeling  they  ran  never  be  entirely 
divested ;  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  even  in  the  do- 
mesticated race  ;  but  becomes  still  more  obvious  in 
those  which  are  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  and 
which,  however  well  they  may  appear  reconciled  to  their 
condition,  and  how  much  soever  they  may  seem  attirfa- 
ed  to  their  keepers,  are  startled  by  the  slightest  untmnl 
occurrence,  and  become  restless,  uneasy,  and  mistrust- 
ful, whenever  any  change,  however  trifling,  takes  plare 
in  the  objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded. — Mftm- 
f/erit  nf  Zoologioal  Society  Demrihed,   Tef.  /. 
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protection  with  the  rest  of  the  brute    orea* 
tioa. 

Other  tribes  of  animals  are  classed  with 
difficulty ;  ha^e  often  but  few  points  of  resem. 
blance ;  and,  though  alike  in  form,  have  dif. 
ferent  dispositions,  and  different  appetitesi 
But  all  those  of  the  cat  kind,  although  differ 
ing  in  size,  or  in  colour,  are  yet  nearly  allied 
to  each  other  ;  being  equally  fierce,  rapacious , 
and  artful ;  and  he  that  has  seen  one  has  seen 
all.  In  other  creatures  there  are  many  chan- 
ges  wrought  by  human  assiduity  ;  the  dog,  the 
hog,  or  the  sheep,  are  altered  in  their  natures 
and  forms,  ju3t  as  the  necessities,  or  the  ca- 
price of  mankind,  have  found  fittings ;  but  all 
of  this  kind  are  inflexible  in  their  formsy  and 
wear  the  print  of  their  natural  wildness  strong 
upon  them«  The  dogs  or  cows  vary  in  differ- 
ent countries,  but  lions  or  tigers  are  still  found 
the  same ;  the  very  colour  is  nearly  alike  in 
all ;  and  the  slightest  alterations  are  sufficient 
to  make  a  difference  in  the  kinds,  and  to  give 
the  animal  a  different  denomination. 

The  cat  kind  are  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  sharpness  and  strength  of  their  claws, 
which  thrust  forth  from  their  sheath  when  they 
seize  their  prey,  than  for  the  shortness  of  their 
snout,  the  roundness  of  their  head,  and  the 
large  whiskers  which  grow  on  the  upper  lip.' 

1  Vu  of  Cat 9  fVhitktTt, — Every  one  lias  observed 
the  whiskers  of  a  cat;  but  few,  perhaps,  dream  that  they 
Mrre  any  valuable  end.  The  foUowiog  passage  will 
prove  the  cootrary : — Every  one  must  have  observed 
vHiat  are  usually  called  the  whiskers  on  a  cat's  upper  lip. 
"Hie  use  of  these  in  a  state  of  nature  is  very  important. 
They  tre  organs  «f  touch.  They  are  attached  to  a  bed 
of  close  gbuids  under  the  skin ;  and  each  of  these  long 
tod  stiff  hairs  is  connected  with  the  nerves  of  the  lip. 
The  slightest  contact  of  these  whiskers  with  any  sur- 
^<^<n<^ng  object,  is  thus  felt  most  distinctly  by  the  ani- 
ntl  although  the  hairs  are  themselves  insensible.  They 
Btuid  out  on  each  side  in  the  lion,  as  well  as  in  the 
common  cat;  so  that,  from  point  to  point,  they  are  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  animal's  body.  If  we  imagine  there- 
fve,  a  lion  stealing  through  a  covert  of  wood,  in  an  im- 
I>erfect  light,  we  shall  at  once  see  the  use  of  these  long 
bain.  They  indicate  to  him,  through  the  nicest  feeling, 
^7  obstacle  which  may  present  itself  to  the  passage  of 
bis  body :  they  prevent  the  rustle  of  boughs  and  leaves, 
which  would  give  warning  to  his  prey,  if  he  were  to  at- 
ttmpt  to  pass  through  too  close  a  bush ;  and  thus,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  soft  cushions  of  his  ieet,  and  the  fur 
Jipon  which  he  treads  (the  retractile  claws  never  coming 
iu  contact  with  the  ground,)  tliey  enable  him  to  move 
^owvds  his  victim  with  a  stillness  greater  even  than 
^t  of  the  snake,  who  creeps  along  the  grass,  and  is  not 
perceived  till  he  is  coiled  round  his  prey.— Lt^ofy  of 

^aoioit  (ffeaU  alightmg  on  tkeir/eet  m/o/Ztfigr.— The 
instinct  which  all  animals  seem  to  possess  in  bringing 
^  line  of  direction  of  the  centre  of  pressure  within'  the 
bus,  is  admirable.  It  is  this  instinct  which  renders  the 
^Id  goat  and  chamois  so  fearless  of  danger  in  the  terri- 
"c  ioaps  they  make  among  alpine  precipices,  and  which 
«iubles  a  cat  always  to  alight  on  its  feet  in  falling  from 
nsights  that  appear  sufficient  to  render  a  faU  fatal.  Now, 
^  operations  of  instinct,  though  iu  many  points  of  view 
^  a  Uttle  miraculous,  are  always  regulated  by  some  in- 


Their  teeth  also,  which  amount  to  the  number 
of  thirty,  are  very  formidable,  but  rather  cal- 
culated for  tearing  their  prey  than  for  chew- 
ing it ;  for  this  reason  they  feed  but  slowly  ; 
and  while  they  eat,  generally  continue  growl- 
ing, to  deter  others  from  taking  a  share.  In 
the  dog  kind,  the  chief  power  lies  in  the  un- 
der jaw,  which  is  long,  and  furnished  with 
muscles  of  amazing  strength ;  but  in  these  the 
greatest  force  lies  in  the  claws,  which  are  ex- 
tended with  great  ease,  and  their  gripe  is  so 
tenacious  that  nothing  can  open  it  The  hin- 
der parts  in  all  these  animals  are  much  weak- 
er than  those  before  ;  and  they  seem  less 
made  for  strength  than  agility.  Nor  are  they 
endued  with  the  swiftness  of  most  other  ani- 
mals; but  generally  owe  their  subsistence 
rather  to  catching  their  prey  by  surprise  than 
by  hunting  it  fairly  down.  They  all  seize  it 
with  a  bound,  at  the  same  time  expressing 
their  fierce  pleasure  with  a  roar ;  and  the  first 
grasp  genenJly  disables  the  captive  from  all 
further  resistance.  With  all  these  qualifica- 
tions for  slaughter,  they,  nevertheless,  seem 
timid  and  cowardly,  and  seldom  make  an  at- 
tack,  like  those  of  the  dog  kind,  at  a  disad- 
vantage; on  the  contrary,  they  fly  when  the 
force  against  them  is  superior,  or  even  equal 
to  their  own;  and  the  lion  himself  will  not 

genious  principle,  when  that  can  be  discovered ;  and  in 
the  instance  of  the  cat  always  £a]ling  on  her  feet;  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  same  principle  operates  which  en- 
ables us  to  walk  upright  by  regulating  our  centre  of  pres* 
sure,  attending  to  the  things  around  us.     In  learning  to 
walk,  we  judge  of  the  distances  of  objects  which  we  ap- 
proach by  tho  eye,  and  by  observing  their  perpendicula- 
rity determine  our  own.     Hence  it  is  that  no  one  who 
is  hoodwinked  can  walk  in  a  straight  line  for  a  hundred 
steps  together;  and  for  the  same  reason  most  people  be- 
come dissy  when  they  look  from  the  summit  of  a  tower 
or  battlement  much  raised  above  the  object,  in  the  sphere 
of  distinct  vision.     A  whirling  wheel,  or  the  current  of 
a  rapid  river,  or  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sea  on  look- 
ing over  the  side  of  a  fast-sailing  ship,  have  often  a  si- 
milar effect.     When  a  child  can  first  stand  erect  on  its 
leg>t  if  you  give  his  attention  to  a  white  handkerchief  ex- 
tended like  a  sail,  he  will  stand  firm ;  but  the  instant 
you  move  it,  he  will  tumble  down.     It  is  lor  this  reason 
that  rope-dancers,  who  have  a  rery  narrow  base  upon 
which  to  maintain  the  line  of  direction  perpendicular, 
keep  their  eye  fixed  upon  a  point  of  the  framework  up- 
holding the  rope,  by  which  to  regulate  their  centre  of 
pressure ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  those  who  perform  di^ 
ficult  parts  of  balancing,  keep  their  eye  fixed  on  the  top 
of  the  things  balanced,  to  retain  the  line  of  direction 
within  the  base.     It  may  be  accordingly  inferred,  that 
the  reason  why  a  man  loses  his  balance  when  tipsy,  is, 
that  his  eyes  roll  so  unsteadily  as  to  prevent  him  regula- 
ting his  balance  by  the  things  around  him,  while  the 
muscular  feelings  that  assist  him  when  hoodwinked  ar« 
also  deranged.     It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther a  cat,  if  rendered  tipsy,  would  fall  equally  on  her 
feet  when  dropped  from  a  height  as  a  sober  cat.    The 
difficulty  of  the  experiment  would  lie  in  getting  a  cat  to 
drink  beer,  wine,  or  spirits,  all  of  which  it  greatly  dis- 
likes.    I  hare  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  is  by  fixing  the 
eye  on  the  things  around  that  a  cat  falling  from  a  height 
regulates  her  centre  of  pressure,  so  as  to  iall  on  her  feet. 
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venture  to  make  a  second  attempt,  where  he 
has  once  been  repulsed  with  success.  For 
this  reason,  in  countries  that  are  tolerably  in« 
habited,  the  lion  is  so  cowardly,  that  he  is  often 
scared  away  by  the  cries  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  cat,  which  is  the  smallest  animal  of 
this  kind,  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  taken 
under  human  protection,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  iaithless  friend,  brought  to  oppose 
a  still  more  insidious  enemy.^  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  animal  of  this  tribe  whose  services 
can  more  than  recompense  the  trouble  of  their 
education,  and  whose  strength  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  its  anger  formidable.  The  lion,  or 
the  tiger,  may  easily  be  tamed,  and  rendered 
subservient  to  human  command;  but  even  in 
their  humblest,  and  most  familiar  moments, 
they  are  still  dangerous  since  their  strength 
is  such,  that  the  smallest  fit  of  anger  or  caprice 
may  have  dreadful  consequences.  But  the 
cat,  though  easily  offended,  and  often  capri* 
cious  in  her  resentments,  is  not  endowed  with 
powers  sufficient  to  do  any  great  mischief. 
Of  all  animals,  when  young,  there  is  none 
more  prettily  playful  than  the  kitten;  but  it 
seems  to  lose  this  disposition  as  it  grows  old, 
and  the  innate  treachery  of  its  kind  is  then 
seen  to  prevail  From  being  naturally  raven, 
ous,  education  teaches  it  to  disguise  its  appe- 
tites, and  to  watch  the  favourable  moment 
of  plunder;  supple,  insinuating,  and  artful,  it 
has  learned  the  arts  of  concealing  its  inten* 
tions  till  it  can  put  them  into  execution;  when 
the  opportunity  offers,  it  at  once  seizes  upon 
whatever  it  finds,  flies  off  with  it,  and  con- 
tinues at  a  distance  till  it  supposes  its  offence 
forgotten.  The  cat  has  only  the  appearance 
of  attachment;  and  it  may  easily  be  perceived, 
by  its  timid  approaches,  and  side-long  looks, 
that  it  either  dreads  its  master,  or  distrusts  his 
kindness;  different  from  the  dog,  whose  cares- 
ses are  sincere,  the  cat  is  assiduous  rather  for 
its  own  pleasure  than  to  please;  and  often 
gains  confidence  only  to  abuse  it  The  form 
of  its  body,  and  its  temperament,  correspond 
with  its  disposition;  active*  cleanly,  delicate, 
and  voluptuous,  it  loves  its  ease,  and  seeks 
the  softest  cushions  to  lie  on.  "  Many  of  its 
habits,  however,  are  rather  the  consequences 
of  its  formation,  than  the  result  of  any  per- 
versenessin  its  disposition;  it  is  timid  and  mis- 
trustful, because  its  body  is  weak,  and  its 


She  is,  boweT>tr,  aidad  in  thit  by  the  form  of  her  body, 
somewhat  the  revem  of  that  of  a  grey-hound,  the  centre 
of  pressure  lying  far  book  from  the  head,  and,  conae- 
quently,  bringing  down  the  hind  feet  rather  before  the 
fore  feet— AmmeV  AlphaUt  ^  PkyHet  or  Natural 
PkiioMphy, 

'  Tnis  deeeription  is  nearly  trandated  from  Mr  Buf- 
lon ;  what  I  hare  added  is  marlced  with  inverted  com- 
mas.— Nett  iy  Goldamith 


skin  tender;  a  blow  harts  it  infinitely  more 
than  it  does  a  dog,  whose  hide  is  thick,  and 
body  muscular;  the  long  fur  in  which  the  cat 
is  clothed  entirely  disguises  its  shape,  which, 
if  seen  naked,  is  long,  feeble,  and  slender;  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  it  ap- 
pears much  more  fearful  of  chastisement  tfaao 
the  dog,  and  often  flies  even  when  no  correc- 
tion is  intended.  Beins  also  a  native  of  the 
warmer  climates,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
it  chooses  the  softest  bed  to  lie  on,  which  if 
always  the  warmest" 

The  cat  goes  with  young  fifty-six  days,  and 
seldom  brings  forth  above  ^r^  or  six  at  a  time. 
The  female  usually  hides  the  place  of  her  re- 
treat from  the  male,  who  is  often  found  to  de. 
vour  her  kittens.  She  feeds  them  for  some 
weeks  with  her  milk,  and  whatever  small  ani. 
mals  she  can  take  by  surprise,  accustoming 
them  betimes  to  rapine.  Before  they  are  a 
year  old,  thev  are  fit  to  engender;  the  female 
seeks  the  male  with  cries;  nor  is  their  oopula^ 
tion  performed  without  great  pain,  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  passage  in  the  female.  They 
live  to  about  the  age  of  ten  years;  and  daring 
that  period  they  are  extremely  vivacious,  sot- 
fering  to  be  worried  a  long  time  before  thej 
die. 

The  young  kittens  are  very  playful  and 
amusing;  but  their  sport  soon  turns  into  malice, 
and  they,  from  the  beginning,  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  cruelty;  they  often  Took  wistfully  to- 
wards the  cage,  sit  centinels  at  the  mouth  of 
a  mouse-hole,  and  in  a  short  time  become  more 
expert  hunters  than  if  they  had  received  the 
instructions  of  art  Indeed,  their  disposition 
is  so  incapable  of  constraint  that  all  instruc- 
tion would  be  but  thrown  away.  It  is  true, 
that  we  are  told  of  the  Greek  monks  of  the 
isle  of  Cyprus  teaching  cats  to  hunt  the  ser- 
pents with  which  the  island  is  infested;  bat 
this  may  be  natural  to  the  animal  itself,  and 
they  might  have  fallen  upon  such  a  porsoit 
without  any  instruction.  Whatever  animal 
is  much  weaker  than  themselves,  is  to  them 
an  indiscriminate  object  of  destruction.  Birds, 
young  rabbits,  hares,  rats,  and  mice,  bats, 
moles,  toadsy  and  frogs,  are  all  equally  pur- 
sued; though  not,  perhaps,  equally  acceptable. 
The  mouse  seems  to  be  their  favourite  game; 
and,  although  the  cat  has  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing in  but  a  mean  degree,  it,  nevertheless, 
knows  those  holes  in  which  it  resides.  I 
have  seen  one  of  them  patiently  watch  a  whole 
day  until  the  mouse  appeared,  and  continue 
quite  motionless  until  it  came  within  reach, 
and  then  seize  it  with  a  jump.  Of  all  the 
marks  by  which  the  cat  discovers  its  natural 
malignity,  that  of  playing  and  sporting  with 
its  little  captive,  before  killing  it  outright,  is 
the  most  flagrant 

The  fixed  inclination  which  they  discover 


for  iMt  pecoliu'  mumer  of  puraait,  ariBu  from 
the  coafomiktion  of  their  «yea.  Tho  pupil 
ID  nun,  and  in  most  other  animals,  ii  capable 
bul  of  a.  amall  degree  of  contraction  and  dila- 
Ution,  it  enlarges  a  Httlo  in  the  dark,  and 
cootntcti  when  the  light  poun  in  upon  it  in 
Iru  great  quantities  In  the  eyes  of  cati, 
bowerer,  thii  coutnction  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  u  M  conaiderable,  lliat  the  pupil,  which 
bj  iaj  light  appean  narrow  and  small  like 
the  hiack  of  one  a  nail,  by  night  expands  over 
ihflirhole  surface  of  the  eyeball,  and,  aseverf 
one  must  have  seen,  their  eye*  leem  on  fire. 
By  this  peculiar  conformation,  their  eyes  see 
better  in  darkness  than  light;  and  the  animal 
a  thus  better  adapted  for  apying  out  and  but' 
priiiog  its  prey. 

Although  the  cat  is  an  inhabitant  of  our 
boiues,  yet  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a  de- 
pendent; although  perfectly  tame,  yet  it  ac 
kDowledge*  no  obeoience;  on  the  contrary,  it 
daca  only  just  what  it  thinks  fit,  and  no  art 
can  control  any  of  its  inclinatioxu.  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  bat  half  tamed;  and  has  its  attach. 
ueots  rather  to  the  place  in  which  it  resides, 
(Lui  to  the  inhabitant  If  the  inhabitant  qoits 
th»  hoDss,  the  cat  still  remains;  and  if  carried 
elsewhere,  seems  for  awhile  bewildered  with 
ill  new  situation.  It  roust  take  time  to  beoome 
acquainted  with  the  holes  and  retreats  in  which 
\\i  prey  resides,  with  all  the  little  labyrinths 
(hrough  which  they  often  make  good  an  e»- 
wp*. 

The  eat  is  particularly  fearful  of  water,  of 
oold,  and  of  ill  smells.  It  loves  to  keep  in 
the  sun,  to  get  near  the  6re,  and  to  rub  itself 
tgainat  those  who  carry  perfumes.  It  is  ex- 
cesiivelyfond  of  some  plants,  such  as  valerian, 
manim,  and  cat-mint:  against  these  it  rubs, 
imellg  them  at  a  distance,  and,  at  last,  if  they 
be  planted  in  a  garden,  wears  them  ouL 

This  animal  eats  slowly, and  with  difficulty, 
Mils  teeth  are  rather  made  for  tearing,  than 
chewing  its  aliments.  For  this  reason  it  loves 
the  most  tender  food,  particularly  fish,  which 
it  rats  as  well  boiled  as  raw.  Its  sleeping  is 
very  light;  and  it  often  learas  to  sleep,  the 
betterlodeceive  its  prey.  When  the  catwalks 
it  treads  very  softly,  and  without  the  least 
Boite;  and  as  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  it  is 
cleanly  to  the  lost  degree.  Its  fur  also  ia  usu- 
*llj  sleek  and  glossy;  and,  for  this  reason,  the 
hair  is  easily  electri&ed;  sending  forth  shining 
■parks,  if  rubbed  in  the  dark. 

"  The  wild  cat  breeds  with  the  lame;'  and, 
ihercfaie,  the  latter  may  be  considered  only 
••  a  variety  of  tho  former,'  however,  they  dif. 

>  Britkh  Zdtilagr. 

■Tbst  Uw  gniiriiN  wild  cat  sf  tbe  Britlili  iiluidi  1i 
^iMWeallr  dlMlnet  from  cor  dammUc  mot,  li  now  onl- 
'ntllj  iteJlud.    At  thi  nme  time,  it  oTlw  hippeni 
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fer  in  some  parttculars:  the  cat,  in  its  savage 
stale,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  bouse^cat^ 
and  its  fur  being  knger,  gives  it  a  greater 
~ipp«aTance  than  it  really  has;  its  beadubig. 


IndlTiduali  of  our  domsiUe  breed  bettlie  themielTeS 
le  miodi,  or  to  aiteasiTe  preurTm  of  gUBs,  nhen, 
finding  their  nij^lj  oT  food  sbunduit,  thejr  parmuioitlT 
"Iih  ttiBBiMlTet,  ud  lemdinindepeDdtntllfa.  Suck 
:ipated  IndiTldiuLi  utheu  miul  net  lie  coaTmiided 
with  the  genuine  wild  cat,  in  uiloul  enwitliJlr  dbtlnct, 
uuluiiboiigloilorour  laluid.  We  hearlt  aftaauurted 
that  lb*  wild  and  Ioiih  cat  breed  togaLhor,  bul  there  it 
msOD  ta  beltere  that  the  viiU  sa<  in  thli  cate  ii  a» 
of  the  domattlc  qwcles,  Jeading  an  Independent  life.  Such 
have  freqnantlj  come  under  our  own  cognliance; — wa 
hvn  known  tbain  haunt  eopplcei  and  wiwdi  In  the  vi- 
elnltf  of  tinn  bouias,  and  commit  eitenilTe  raiagea 
among  tba  pgullij  and  pigeons.  The  gmundi  upon 
which  the  qiecifio  dlatlucUoDS  between  tbe  domeatk  cat 
'-' e  wild  ut  ii  now  admitted,  coaalit  In  their  decidwl 
iBCB  d  general  cooTormatlon  ;  baatde*  slandlo| 
bl^MT  m  tba  limba,  the  hod;  of  the  wild  cot  la  much 


rabait  Ihao  in  the  tame ;  the  tail  Ii  tborter,  and 

rniteadofUperini,  tennlnate-iottiawhatabnipll;.  being 
eveD  fuller  at  Itj  extremity  than  at  lU  base;  tt  li  also 
Intarlably  tipped  with  blaek.  The  lipa  and  Kilea  of  the 
l«t  ar*  alto  black.     In  the  iomertvi  cat  the  hnd  ti 


modeiata  and  roanded,  the  bod;  alender,  the  tail  long 
and  tapering,  tba  oaloun  niiaUe.  Of  the  origltul  In- 
troductieo  of  tba  dameitia  cat  into  our  ialend  we  haira 
DO  infcrmatlooi  botwt  know  Ibal,  at  an  early  period  ia 
Bogland,  tho  domosUo  cat  wa>  highly  lalued,  a  draim- 
rtance  itrongly  cofroberaliTe  of  the  apeclfio  dliUnctlea 
hetweaa  It  and  the  wild  cat,  which,  though  now  com- 
pantively  rare,  was  formerly,  while  Engliod  wai  but 
partially  cleared  of  tba  dooae  foreite  which  imce  coierad 
it  eitrsmeiy  abondant,  iiuoraBch  that  the  procuring  of 
n»ng  Utten  could  hare  been  of  IttUe  difficulty. 

Tba  origin  of  onr  domettle  est  ia  attributed  by  M. 
Temmlnck  to  a  ipwilee  Indlgenoua  In  Nubia,  AbyaiioU, 
and  Northern  Africa,  and  known  under  the  ickntifio 
name  of  ftttt  •umfcWnta.  However  this  may  be,  the 
domertlc  cat  w»a  amoig  tba  wcrad  animak  of  the  Egjrp- 
kaptlQUMlrtMnpUi,l*Gguredon  tba  re- 

.luuu .»  ~~  ^odba,— eiitanutaDca  hading  to  a  planaiUe 
^^^iMi  that  i(a  fir*  doine*ica»too  la  to  b*  alUlbolod 
to  that  people,  and  that  it  Ii  an  abarigbal  of  the  eouutiy 
adJMJBnl  to  Bgypt.  or  of  Egypt  iUalt 


■  of  Egyptian 
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ger,  and  face  flatter;  the  teeth  and  claws  much 
more  formidable;  ita  muscles  very  strong,  as 
being  formed  for  rapine;  the  tail  is  of  a  mo- 
derate lengthy  but  very  thick  and  flat,  marked 
with  alternate  bars  of  black  and  white,  the 
end  always  black;  the  hips  and  hind  part  of 
the  lower  joints  of  the  leg,  are  always  black; 
the  fur  is  very  soft  and  fine:  the  general  col- 
our of  these  animals,  in  England,  is  a  yel- 
lowish white,  mixed  with  a  deep  gray.  These 
colours,  though  they  appear  at  first  sight  con- 
fusedly blended  together,  yet,  on  a  close  in- 
spection, will  be  found  to  be  disposed  like  the 
streaks  on  the  skin  of  the  tiger,  pointing  from 
the  back  downwards,  rising  from  a  black  list, 
that  runs  from  the  head,  along  the  middle  of 
the  back,  to  the  tail.  This  animal  is  found 
in  our  larger  woods;  and  is  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  the  carnivorous  kinds  in  this  kingdom. 
It  inhabits  the  most  mountainous  and  woody 
parts  of  these  islands,  living  mostly  in  trees, 
and  feeding  only  by  night  It  often  happens, 
that  the  females  of  the  tame  kind  ^o  into  the 
woods  to  seek  mates  among  the  wild  ones.  It 
should  seem,  that  these,  however,  are  not  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  this  kingdom,  but  were 
introduced  first  in  a  domestic  state,  and  after- 
wards became  wild  in  the  woods,  by  ill  usage 
or  neglect  Certain  it  is,  the  cat  was  an  ani- 
mal much  higher  in  esteem  among  our  ances- 
tors  than  it  is  at  present  By  the  laws  of 
Howel,  the  price  of  a  kitten,  before  it  cuuld 
see,  was  to  be  a  penny ;  till  it  caught  a  mouse, 
two-pence;  and  when  it  commenced  mouser, 
four-pence;  it  was  required,  besides,  that  it 

The  wild  cat,  thus  etUbllshed  as  distioct  from  the 
tame  breed,  is  found  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe, 
wherever  extensiTO  woods  aflbrd  it  an  asylum:  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  and 
the  western  parts  of  Asia;  and,  though  scarce,  is  not 
extirpated  in  the  British  islands.  Its  chief  strongholds 
are  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  the 
larger  woods  being  its  place  of  resort,  and  of  conceal- 
ment by  day.  Here  it  lurks  on  the  branches  of  large 
trees,  in  the  hollows  of  decayed  trunks,  and  in  the  clefts 
and  boles  of  rocks,  issuing  forth  at  night  to  seek  its  prey; 
on  hares,  rabbits,  grouse,  partridges,  and  all  kind  of 
game,  it  commits  sad  haToc,  and  the  feathers  of  its  Tic- 
tims,  scattered  about,  often  betray  its  presence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  game- 
keeper, who  lets  pass  no  opportunity  of  destroying  such 
noxious  '<  vermin."  Young  lambs  and  &wns  are  by  no 
means  safe  from  its  attack;  indeed  of  all  our  native 
beasts  of  prey,  at  present  living  within  the  precincts  of 
our  island,  it  is  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive.  Pen- 
nant calls  it  the  «  British  tiger,"  and  if  it  has  not  the 
strength  and  size  of  the  tiger  it  has  all  its  ferocity.  The 
destruction  of  the  wild  cat  is  not  altogether  destitute  (^ 
danger ;  for  when  hard  pressed,  or  enraged  by  a  wound 
too  slight  to  disable  it  it  darts  fiercely  on  its  opponent, 
aiming  chiefly  at  the  face  and  eyes,  and  using  both  claws 
and  teeth  with  vindictive  fury  ;  it  clings  on  to  the  last, 
teai'ing  and  rending  until  iairiy  despatched,  ita  assailant 
bearing  severe  marks  of  the  fny. 

The  size  to  which  this  species  attains  is  sometimes 


should  be  perfect  in  its  senses  of  hearing  and 
seeing,  be  a  good  mouser,  haTe  the  claws 
whole,  and  be  a  good  nurse.  If  it  failed  in 
any  of  these  qualities,  the  seller  was  to  forfeit 
to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If 
any  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded 
the  prince  8  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  mika 
ewe,  its  fleece  and  lamb,  or  as  much  wheat  as 
when  poured  on  the  cat,  suspended  by  the  tail, 
(the  head  touching  the  floor,)  would  form  a 
heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  for- 
mer. From  hence  we  discover,  besides  a  pic- 
ture of  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  a  sitniog 
argument  that  cats  were  not  naturally  bred  in 
our  forests.  An  animal  that  could  have  been 
so  easilv  taken,  could  never  have  been  rated 
so  highly ;  and  the  precautions  laid  down  to 
improve  the  breed,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous, in  a  creature  that  multiplies  to  such  an 
amazing  degree. 

**  In  our  climate,  we  know  but  of  one 
variety  of  the  wild  cat;  and,  from  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  we  learn,  that  there  are 
but  very  few  diflerences  in  this  quadruped  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest  differ- 
ence, indeed,  between  the  wild  and  the  tame 
cat,  is  rather  to  be  found  internally  than  in  their 
outward  form.  Of  all  other  quadrupeds,  the 
wild  cat  is,  perhaps,  that  whose  intestines  are 
proportionably  the  smallest  and  the  shortest 
The  intestines  of  the  sheep,  for  instance,  un- 
ravelled out,  and  measured  according  to  their 
length,  will  be  found  to  be  above  th&v  times 
the  length  of  its  body ;  whereas  the  wild  cat  i 
intestines  being  measured  out,  will  not  be 

▼ery  great.  Bewick  says  that  he  reooUeets  cne  kilkd 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  measured,  from  tk« 
nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  upwards  of  five  feet  For 
ourselves  we  have  never  seen  an  individual  of  such  di- 
mensions, and  are  inclined  to  suspect  a  mistalic:  the 
males,  which  exceed  the  females,  are  seldom  more  thto 
three  feet  in  length,  of  which  Um  tall  occupies  about  a 
third.  An  enraged  cat  of  even  these  dimensions  is  no 
trifling  antagonist;  like  all  the  smaller /stiPMS,  however, 
the  present  species  shuns  the  &ce  of  man,  and  does  not 
willingly  haard  an  encounter.  The  female  pevtins. 
ciously  defends  her  young,  and  while  die  Is  cngsged 
with  her  progeny  it  is  not  very  safe  to  disturb  lier  in  her 
retreat:  she  usually  produces  four  or  five  at  a  birth, 
making  a  bed  for  them  in  a  hollow  tree  or  the  fissure  «tf 
a  rock,  and  sometimes  she  even  osurps  the  nest  of  a 
large  bird  in  which  to  rear  her  pnung. 

The  fur  of  the  wild  cat  is  full  and  deep ;  en  the  6ee 
it  is  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  passing  Into  greyish 
brown  on  the  head ;  several  interrupted  black  stripes  ei- 
tend  from  the  foreliead,  and  pass  between  the  can  to  the 
occiput ;  the  general  colour  of  the  body  is  daric  gr^,  a 
dusky  Uack  stripe  running  down  the  spine,  while  beantl- 
fui  transverse  wavings  of  an  obscure  hlackisii  bravo 
adorn  the  sides ;  the  tail  is  ringed  with  the  same  thit, 
except  at  the  tip,  which  is  black. 

Pine  specimens  of  the  male  and  female  wild  est, 
killed  in  Scotland,  are  In  the  museum  of  the  Zoologiai 
Society;  as  Is  also  a  specimen  of  the  fBli§  wuiiiratoii, 
the  alleged  origin  of  our  domestic  breed.  A  compu> 
sou  of  these  species  toother  is  oas  of  much  intereit. 
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found  above  three  times  the  length  of  its  body. 
This  is  a  surprising  difference ;  but  we  may 
account  for  it,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  in 
the  two  animals  :  the  one  living  upon  vege- 
tables, which  require  a  longer,  and  a  more  te- 
dious preparation,  before  they  can  become  a 
part  of  its  body  ;-  the  other  living  upon  flesh, 
which  requires  very  little  alteration,  in  order 
to  be  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the 
creature  that  feeds  upon  it     The  one,  there- 
fore, wanted  a  long  canal  for  properly  diges- 
ting and  straining  its  food ;  the  other  but  a 
ihort  one,  as  the  food  is  already  prepared  to 
pass  the  usual  secretions :  however,  a  difficul- 
tj  still  remains  behind ;  the  intestines  of  the 
wild  cat  are,  by  one-third,  shorter  than  those 
of  the  tame.     How  can  we  account  for  this  ? 
[f  we  say  that  the  domestic  cat,  living  upon 
more  nourishing  and  more  plentiful  provision, 
has  its  intestines  enlarged  to  the  quantity  with 
which  it  is  supplied,  we  shall  find  this  obser- 
vation contradicted  in  the  wild  boar  and  the 
wolf,  whose  intestines  are  as  long  as  those  of 
the  hog  or  the  dog,  though  they  lead  a  savage 
life,  and,  like  the  wild  cat,  are  fed  by  preca- 
rioQs  subsistence.     The  shortness,  therefore, 
of  the  wild  cat's  intestines,  is  still  unaccount- 
ed for ;  and  most  naturalists  consider  the  diffi- 
eulty  as  inexplicable.     We   must  leave  it, 
therefore,  as  one  of  those  difficulties  which  fu. 
tore  observation  or  accident  are  most  likely  to 
discover." 

This  animal  is  one  of  those  few  which  are 
common  to  the  new  continent,  as  well  as  the 
old.    When  Christopher  Columbus  first  dis- 
covered that  country,  a  hunter  brought  him 
one,  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  woods  : 
it  was  of  the  ordinary  size,  the  tail  very  long 
and  thick.     They  were  common  also  in  Peru, 
although  they  were  not  rendered  domestic. 
They  are  well  known  also  in  several  parts  of 
Africa,  and  many  parts  of  Asia.     In  some  of 
these  countries  they  are  of  a  peculiar  colour, 
v)d  inclining  to  blue.    In  Persia,  Pietro  della 
Valle  informs  us,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  cat, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Chorazan,  of 
the  figure  and  form  of  the  ordinary  one,  but 
infinitely  more  beautiful  in  the  lustre  and  co- 
lour of  its  skin.     It  is  of  a  gray  blue,  without 
mixture,  and  as  soft  and  shining  as  silk.    The 
|ail  is  very  long,  and  covered  with  hair  six 
Inches  long,  which  the  animal  throws  upon 
its  hack,  like  the  squirrel.     These  cats  are 
veil  known  in  France ;  and  have  been  brought 
over  into  England,  under  the  name  of  the 
^w<,  which,  however,  is  not  their  colour. 

Another  variety  of  this  animal  is  called  by 
^  the  lion  cat;  or,  as  others  more  properly 
term  it,  the  eal  of  ilii^ora.  These  are  larger 
tiian  the  common  cat,  and  even  than  the  wild 
one.  Their  hair  is  much  longer,  and  hangs 
^at  their  head  and  neck,  giving  this  crea- 


tnre  the  appearance  of  a  lion.  Some  of  these 
are  white,  and  others  of  a  dun  colour.  These 
come  from  Syria  and  Persia,  two  countries 
which  are  noted  for  giving  a  long  soft  hair  to 
the  animals  which  are  bred  in  them.  The 
sheep,  the  goats,  the  dogs,  and  the  rabbits,  of 
Syria,  are  all  remarkable  for  the  fine  glossy 
length  and  softness  of  their  hair ;  but  particn- 
larly  the  cat,  whose  nature  seems  to  be  so  in- 
flexible, conforms  to  the  nature  of  the  climate 
and  soil,  loses  its  savage  colour,  which  it  pre- 
serves almost  in  every  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  assumes  the  most  beautiful  appearance. 
There  are  some  other  varieties  in  this  animal, 
but  rather  in  colour  than  in  form ;  *  and,  in 


1  We  have  many  ▼arietlea  of  colour,  (sajri  Mr  Rhind,) 
in  tho  domestic  cat:  the  principal  of  which  are,  a  deep 
glonjr  black  without  a  single  white  mark—  a  black  and 
white  variously  arrangediila  black  yellow,  and  white,  as 
in  the  tortoise-shell  cat,  where  the  ground  colour  is 
white,  and  the  black,  or  brown  and  yellow,  beautifully 
intermixed  with  streaks  or  clouded  spot»— a  pure  white 
^a  yellow  and  white— a  dun  colour,  or  tawny,  either 
plain  or  with  stripes  of  a  deeper  colour — a  tabby,  or  grey- 
ish brown,  with  brown  or  black  streaks— a  slate>colour- 
ed  or  blue  grey  (called  the  Chartreaux  rat)  generally  of 
a  large  sise— a  slate-coloured,  with  rery  long  fur,  espe- 
cially on  the  neck  and  tail  (the  Peniao  cat) — k  white, 
with  long  hair  (called  the  Angora  cat)— the  red  cat  of 
Tobolsk,  and  the  hanging-eared  cat  of  China.  Sir 
Stamford  Rafiles  mentions  a  variety  of  the  domestic  cat 
in  Java,  which  has  a  twisted  or  knobbed  tail,  and  some- 
times is  entirely  destitute  of  this  appendage.  A  tailless 
cat,  common  in  Cornwall  and  the  Ide  of  Wight,  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr  Leach.  Shaw  also  notices  a  variety  with 
pencilled  or  tufted  ears  like  a  lynx,  which,  he  says,  is 
rare,  and  which  we  have  never  seen.  Of  these  varie- 
ties, the  most  singular  are  the  Persian  and  Angora ;  the 
latter  has  sometimes  one  eye  blue  and  the  other  yellow. 
We  have  seen  some  cats  with  double  ears,  consisting  of 
miniature  convolutioos  at  the  outer  comer  of  the  exter- 
nal auricle. 

In  treating  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  cat,  we  are 
aware  that  we  are  touching  on  debateable  ground.  While 
some  bestow  upon  poor  puss  all  the  epithets  of  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  ingratitude,  others,  finding  in  its  disposi. 
tion,  kindness,  gentleness,  and  playfulness,  are  warm 
in  eulogies  of  their  iavourite.  In  fact,  the  character  of 
the  cat  is  judged  of  too  much  by  comparison,  and  thus, 
like  many  persons  In  the  world,  its  stock  of  really  good 
qualities  are  thrown  into  the  back  ground,  and  all  its  bad 
propensities  magnified.  That  the  cat  has  not  the  saga- 
city, approaching  almost  to  human  reason,  of  the  dog— 
that  it  has  not  his  devotedness  of  affection,  hii  entire 
sel^oontrol  and  patient  submissiToness  under  the  rebuke 
of  his  roaster— is  not  to  be  denied,  nor,  from  its  natural 
inherent  habits,  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  it  should  have 
theae  qualities  to  the  same  extent  Neither  can  it  be 
affirmed  that  the  cat  is  in  disposition  to  be  estimated 
like  the  noble  and  patient  horse,  another  of  the  chief  and 
favourite  companions  of  man.  Yet  puss  is  not  only  the 
afiectionate  sharer  of  the  clean  and  quiet  hearth  of  the 
lonely  widow,  but  it  will  be  found  quietly  reposing  on 
the  silken  covered  cushion  in  the  boudoir  of  the  more 
wealthy;  and  from  the  palace  to  the  cotUge  it  every 
where  finds  its  patrons,  to  whom  its  gambols  and  its  fawn- 
ings,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  its  elegant  figure,  and 
its  graceful  motions,  are  all  circumstances  of  recommen- 
dation. In  iact,  it  is  bad  usage  alone  that  calls  forth  the 
savage  propensities  of  this  feline  domestic;  with  geuUo 
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general y  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  cat, 
when  carried  into  other  coantries,  alters  but 
very  little,  still  preserving  its  natural  man. 
ners,  habits,  and  conformation. 

TBB  UON. 

The  influence  of  climate  upon  mankind  is 
very  small;  ^  he  is  found  to  subsist  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth,  as  well  under  the  frozen  poles, 
as  beneath  the  torrid  2sone;  but  in  animals, 
the  climate  may  be  considered  as  congenial, 
and  a  kind  of  second  nature.  They  almost 
all  have  their  particular  latitudes,  beyond 
which  they  are  unable  to  subsist ;  either  per- 

and  kind  treatment,  it  can  be  as  gentle,  and  kind,  and 
Insinuating,  as  any  other  animal.  It  is  true,  even  in  its 
most  domestic  state,  it  exhibits  a  natire  propensity  for 
prey,  and  hence  is  derired  Its  usefulness:  though  fed 
with  the  most  delicate  dainties,  it  will  still  prefer,  as  a 
peculiar  delicacy,  a  mouse,  caught  by  its  own  prowess 
and  canning,  and  it  will  revel  in  the  quivering  flesh  of 
the  jret  gasping  Tictim.  Still  nothing  can  exceed  the 
affection  of  the  cat  to  those  who  treat  it  kindly.  This 
affection  it  expresses  by  rubbing  its  body  close  on  the 
individual,  and  by  the  loud  purring  noise  indicative  of 
Its  satisfaction.  It  will  not,  however,  bear  to  be  crossed ; 
and  though  it  returns  kindness  by  every  expression  in  its 
power,  it  is  also  prompt  to  retaliate  on  the  slightest  op- 
position. Neither  has  it  the  perception  of  the  dog,  in 
desisting  from  any  action  when  commanded  to  do  so;  it 
will  persist  In  clawing  food  off  one's  plate,  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  stealing  whenever  it  can.  Although  the 
cat  can  be  made  to  perform  some  actions  at  the  command 
of  its  master,  such  as  leaping,  and  other  tricks,  jret  it 
does  so  always  with  reluctance,  and  has  by  no  means  the 
tetehable  and  persevering  disposition  of  ^e  dog. 

In  the  manner  of  procuring  its  prey,  the  common  cat 
resembles  all  the  other  members  of  the  same  great  fiun- 
ily.  It  will  watch  for  hours,  with  the  utmost  eagerness 
and  assiduity,  the  peeping  of  a  mousa  from  Its  hiding- 
place  or  the  motions  of  a  bird  on  the  bough  of  a  tree ;  and 
when  the  proper  opportunity  arrives,  it  pounces  witlione 
sudden  spring  on  the  unfortunate  object.  There  Is  no 
sort  of  food  that  cats  show  a  greater  liking  for  than  fish, 
and  this  has  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  many  who 
are  led  to  conceive  that  In  a  state  of  nature  rats  could 
not  procure  such  food.  It  Is  a  well- ascertained  fact, 
however,  that  cats  do  actually  take  small  fishes  from 
shallow  ponds  and  rivers.  Many  instances  have  been 
recorded  of  cats  catching  fish.  "  Mr  Moody  of  Jesmond, 
near  Newcastle,  had  a  cat,  in  1829,  which  had  been  In 
his  possession  for  some  years,  that  caught  fish  with  great 
assiduity,  and  frequently  brought  them  home  alive.  Be- 
sides minnows  and  eels,  she  occasionally  carried  home 
pilchards,  one  of  which,  about  six  inches  long,  was  found 
In  her  possession  in  August  1827.  She  also  contrived 
to  teach  a  neighbour's  cat  to  fish,  and  the  two  have  been 
seen  together  watching  by  the  Uis  for  fish.  At  other 
times  they  have  been  seen  at  opposite  sides  of  the  river, 
not  hr  from  each  other,  on  the  look-out  for  their  prey." 
The  following  still  more  extraordinary  circumstance  of 
a  cat  fishing  in  the  sea,  appeared  In  the  Plymouth  Jour- 
nal, June  1828:-«'*  There  Is  now  at  the  battery,  on  the 
Devil's  Point,  a  cat  which  is  an  expert  catcher  of  the 
finny  tribe,  being  In  the  constant  habit  of  diving  into 
the  sea,  and  bringing  up  the  fish  alive  in  her  mouth,  and 

1  This  description  is  principally  taken  from  Mr  Baf- 
fon:  such  parts  as  are  added  from  others,  I  liave  marked 
with  Inverted  commas.  •^Aofe  ip  OokUmHk, 


ishing  with  a  moderate  cold,  or  dying  for 
want  of  a  frozen  air,  even  in  a  temperate  cli. 
mate.  The  rein-deer  u  never  seen  to  depart 
from  the  icy  fields  of  the  north;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  lion  degenerates,  when  taken 
from  beneath  the  line.  The  whole  earth  is  the 
native  country  of  man;  but  all  inferior  ani. 
ma  Is  have  each  their  own  peculiar  districts. 

Most  terrestrial  animals  are  found  larger, 
fiercer,  and  stronger  in  the  warm,  than  in 
the  cold  or  temperate  climates.  They  are 
also  more  courageous  and  enterprising;  all 
their  dispositions  seeming  to  mrtake  of  the 
ardour  of  their  native  soil.  The  lion  pro- 
duced  under  the  burning  sun  of  Africa,  b  of 

depositing  them  in  the  guard-room,  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers.  She  is  now  seven  years  old,  and  has  long  beta 
a  useful  caterer.  It  is  supposed  that  her  pursuit  of  tb« 
water-rats  first  taught  her  to  venture  Into  the  water,  to 
which  It  is  well  known  puss  has  a  natural  aversion.  Slie 
is  as  ibod  of  the  water  as  a  Newfoundland  dog,  and  takes 
her  regular  peregrinations  along  the  rocks  at  its  edge, 
looking  out  for  her  prey,  ready  to  dive  for  them  at  a 
moment's  notice."  We  recollect  a  oat  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  her  time  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  living 
on  small  Ash,  which  she  caught  there;  but  she  slso,  in 
the  first  instance,  seemed  to  be  attracted  by4he  vater- 
rats,  whom  she  used  to  pursue  Into  the  water. 

In  general,  however,  cats  show  a  great  disinclination 
to  moisture,  and  take  especial  care  to  keep  their  feet  dry. 
They  are  also  extremely  cleanly,  and  take  much  paiu 
In  brushing  ap  their  fur,  aspeclaUy  about  the  fust. 
Every  one  is  aware  that  if  a  cat  be  taken  into  a  dark 
place^  and  its  back  gently  rubbed,  vivid  sparks  of  eleo. 
tricity  will  be  elicited.  These  sparks  will  be  sCroofer 
in  proportion  to  tho  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the  fur  of  tiie 
animal.  In  laet,all  animals,  as  well  as  every  substance  en 
the  earth,  possesses  its  portion  of  electric  matter,  and  the 
reason  of  its  being  so  visible  in  the  case  of  the  cat,  is  io 
consequence  of  the  perfect  dryness  and  soft  silky  natar« 
of  its  fur.  Cats,  too,  like  many  other  animals,  seem  ta 
be  exceedingly  sensitive  to  atmospheric  changes:  heope 
the  rat  has  often  been  styled  '*  the  old  woman's  weather- 
glass." Cats,  like  all  other  animals  of  prey,  sleep  mueii 
during  the  day,  and  roam  about  at  night  They  prefer 
warm  situatioiis  near  the  fire  In  winter,  or  basking  op- 
posite to  the  sun  In  summer.  When  higkily  pleased,  the 
cat  emits  a  sound  well  known  by  the  term  purring;  this 
sound  seems  to  be  produced  through  the  nostrils,  siid  is 
probably  the  vibration  of  some  membiine  about  the  palate 
or  lower  part  of  the  nostril ;  It  is  quite  voluntary,  and  ran 
be  commanded  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  The  hunt- 
ing leopard  purn  in  the  same  manner ;  but  we  are  un- 
able to  say  whether  this  power  of  expressing  satis&cUon 
be  common  to  others  of  the  cat  tribe. 

The  mew  of  the  cat  is  by  no  means  pleasing,  and  its 
nocturnal  noises,  and  notes  of  love  and  war,  are  of  the 
most  harsh  and  grating  description.  Many  persons  bate 
so  singular  an  antipathy  to  cats,  as  to  swoon  away  if  one 
happens  to  be  In  the  room  with  them.  It  is  diffioiU  to 
say  whether  this  arises  from  any  immediate  odour  of  tke 
animal,  directly  affecting  the  senses  of  such  persenc,  v 
whether  it  be  not  merely  the  recollection  of  preconceived 
antipathies.  Cats  themselves  seem  to  have  some  sii^u- 
lar  peculiarities  of  the  sense  of  smelling.  They  hare 
a  dislike  to  many  odours,  while  they  are  attracted  bj  tiM 
scent  of  the  common  valerian  root,  with  a  pleasure  almocC 
amounting  to  fascination.-^  JVoiaera/  HMmy^tkiFeli** 
Species,  ^  JFUliam  Rhind,  Eeg.f  forming  vel.  ii.  «/ 
the  MieceUany  o/Nai.  Bist,  edUed  69  Sir  Tkemm  Die* 
Lander, 
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all  others  the  moat  terribla,  Lbe  moat  iindannt. 
cd.  The  wolf  or  ihe  dog,  iiutead  of  attempt- 
log  to  KtsI  him,  icarce  deserve  to  attend  nis 
motioiu,  or  become  his  providen.  Suob,  how- 
tni,  of  these  animaU  as  are  bred  in  a  more 
temperate  climate,  or  towards  the  topa  of  cold 
uid  lofhr  nionntains,  are  far  more  gentle,  or, 
to  iptaK  more  propertjr,  far  less  aangeroui 
(ban  those  bred  in  the  torrid  valleys  beneath. 
Tbe  lions  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  tops  of  which 
are  covered  in  eternal  snows,  have  neither  the 
itrength  nor  the  ferocity  of  the  lions  of  Btl. 
dnlgerid  or  Zaara,  where  the  plains  are  cover- 
ed with  horning  sands.  It  is  particularly  in 
ibeae  frightful  deserts,  that  those  enormous 
ind  terrible  beasts  are  found,  that  seem  to  be 
the  scourge  and  the  terror  of  Ihe  neighbouring 


lo  be  diminish, 
iiig  daily:  for  those  who  have  travelled  through 
ibese  countries,  aasuro  us,  that  there  are  by 
no  means  ao  many  there  at  present,  as  were 
ktinirn  formerly;  and  Mr  Shaw  observes  that 
lbe  Romans  carried  fifty  times  ■■  many  lions 
from  Libya,  in  one  year,  to  combat  iu  Iheir 
amphitheatres,  as  arc  (o  be  found  in  the  whole 
country  at  this  time.  The  same  remark  is 
made  with  regard  to  Turkey,  to  Peisia,  and 
the  Indies;  where  the  lions  are  found  to  di- 
minish in  their  numbers  every  day.  Nor  ia 
itdifficatt  to  assign  the  cause  of  this  dimina- 
Iran;  it  ia  obvious  that  it  cannot  be  owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  force  of  other  quadrupeds, 
lince  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  lion,  and  con. 
KQUtntly,  instead  of  lessening  the  number, 
only  lend  to  increase  the  supplies  on  which 
they  iDbsiat;  it  must  therefore  be  occasioned 
bj  (he  bcrease  of  mankind,  who  is  the  only 
■nimal  in  nature  capable  of  making  head 
•gainst  these  tyrants  of  the  Ibreat,  and  pre. 
'anting  their  increase.  The  arms  even  of  a 
Hottentot  or  a  Negro  make  them  more  than 
a  match  for  this  powerful  creature;  and  they 
Mldoin  make  the  attack,  without  cominz  off 
'ictorioua.  Their  usual  manner  is  to  fina  out 
hii  retreat,  and,  with  spears  headed  with  iron, 
to  provoke  him  to  the  combat :  four  men  are 
tongidered  as  sufiicicnl  fnr  this  encounter;  and 
be  against  whom  the  lion  flies,  receives  him 
upon  his  spear,  while  the  others  attack  him 
behind:  the  lion,  Ending  himself  wounded  ii 
the  rear,  turns  that  way,  and  thus  pvea  thi 
nian  be  first  attacked  an  opportunity  to  re- 
""«'■  In  this  manner  they  attack  him  a 
all  sidei;  until,  at  last,  they  entirely  disabh 
snd  then  despatch  him.  This  superiority  i 
>l:e  numbers,  and  the  arts  of  man,  that  ai 
luScienl  to  conquer  the  lion,  serve  alw>  tu 
^nerrale  and  discourage  him;  for  ho  is  brav 
"nly  in  proportion  to  the  success  of  his  for- 
mer encounters.  In  the  vast  deserts  of  Zaa- 
n,  in  tbe  burning  aands   that   lie   between 
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Hauritania  and  Negroland,  in  tbe  uninha- 
bited countries  that  lie  to  the  rwrth  of  CaL 
fraria,  and,  in  general,  in  all  the  deserts  of 
Africa,  where  man  has  not  fixed  his  habita. 
tion,  Ihe  lions  are  found  in  great  numbers. 
Bod  preserve  their  natural  courage  and  force.* 


Id  modBrn  tlmsa  Um  Iko  la  mij  luxrnn  lo  eilct,  in 
hit  wild  lUte,  on  lbs  African  continent,  and  monjiar- 
Uculvlj  fn  IU  Interior,  and  tliroughaut  tome  of  Dm  hot- 
tor  dlMricU  of  Aaia.  The  form  and  countenanc*  of  the 
animal  an  tUlldiifly  Indieatira  of  bnldndH,  |«war,  and 


dip^ly.  The  langlh  ti  till  hsdjr,  meanired  from  the 
tip  of  tha  noM  to  the  rnut  of  Iha  tall,  miet  from  flra  to 

tsTwi  feat,  atid  Iha  STenga  height  ii  ■boiit  four  fe«L 
The  nlnir  li  ■  pda  lawny,  Incilning  la  whita  beneath ; 
■nd  U  Iha  lanninition  of  tha  tali,  which  Ii  nearly  four 
feet  long,  there  ts  ■  lofl  of  deiii-CDioured  hiir.  Tlw 
iimlit  of  the  uiimal  are  itrong,  and  the  iiittd  Jtgt  in  |iar- 
ticuitrareaitrBinely  muicular.the  ipring  of  tlie  ilon  de- 
pending on  the  himirbei  and  thigha.  1'l>e  cians,  «<tb 
which  Iheir  poeaejsoi  can  tear  tha  limbafromabuftlo,  «• 
blblt  a  ramariiable  adaptation  to  their  purpose.  They  ara 
retractile,  but  not  Inio  thealh;,  lilia  Ihoee  of  moit  other 
beani  of  prey;  In  the  Iton'i  pa*,  the  retraction  ii  per. 
formed  by  another  macbaniiin.  The  bone  of  the  lait 
toe  bat  one,  by  bending  itaelf  oulwards,  gif«>  plare  lo 
the  laat,  obich  la  oii:y  articulated  to  it;  and  to  which 
Ihe  daw  la  &ilentd  to  at  to  bend  Itaelf  upwards  and 
■idewayi,  more  easily  than  domiwardi;  so  that  the  bone 
which  ia  al  Ihe  end  of  erery  toe  being  alront  coalinti- 
aily  bent  upwards,  the  point  which  rests  upon  the  ground 
ia  not  the  extremity  oT  the  toe,  but  the  node  of  the 
articuiatlon  of  Ihe  last  two  bones;  and  Ihua,  in  walking, 
the  claws  remain  aieTaled  and  retracted  between  Iha 
toes,  those  of  the  right  pawa  lowaids  the  riglit,  and  Ihosa 
of  tha  ieil  towards  tbe  left,  aide  of  the  toes.  Without 
this  admirable  contrlrance,  tbe  anltnai  would  be  ea- 
langled  in  the  aoft  earth  at  every  tread. 

The  large,  shaggy,  pendant  mane  of  the  lion  giTes 
a  dignified  and  thickset  appearanee  to  hla  head  and 
thouldera.     This  ornament  iha  ilnnen  !•  deflclent  loi 


■he  is,  betides,  considerably  emaller  tlian  the  male.  Her 
yrong,  at  birth,  are  tilie  a  pug-dog  in  alie,  and  they  do 
not  leaie  Iheir  parent  for  nearly  twelve  monlin. 

It  is  only  in  Ihe  interior  of  Afrke.altliepreaent  day, 
that  lione  are  to  be  found  of  the  (uU  alee  and  itrenglh 
which  pertain  to  the  race.  The  liona  of  India,  and  ol 
Asia  generally,  are  comparatively  dimlnuilte,  tlioiigb 
ttill  powerful  enough  lo  vindicate  the  torerelRnty  ol 
Ibcir  breed.     How  prodigtout  the  itrength  of  the  licei 
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Aconstomed  to  measure  (heir  Btrength  with 
erery  animal  they  meet,  the  habit  of  conouer- 
ing  renders  them  intrepid  and  terrible.  Hay. 
ing  never  experienced  the  dangerous  arts  and 

is,  mty  be  conoeSTed  from  the  hct,  that  he  finds  no 
difficulty  in  dragging  for  a  long  way  the  heaviest  ox, 
and  canies  a  horse,  heifer,  hart,  or  other  lesser  prey, 
thrown  orer  his  shoulder,  to  any  distance  he  may  find 
conrenient.  "I  have  myself,"  says  Mr  Barrow,  the 
well-known  African  traveller,  *'  witnessed  an  instance 
of  a  very  young  lion  conveying  a  horse  a  mile  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  killed  it :  and  a  more  extraordinaiy 
case  has  been  mentioned  to  me  on  good  authority,  where 
a  lion,  having  carried  off  a  heifer  of  two  yean  old,  was 
followed  on  the  track  for  five  hoora,  aboTO  thirty  English 
miles,  by  a  party  on  horseback  ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  distance,  the  carcass  of  the  heifer  was  only  once 
or  twice  discovered  to  have  touched  the  ground."  The 
strength  of  the  animal  is  still  more  fully  exhibited,  per- 
haps, by  the  manner  in  which  he  kills  his  prey.  To 
efbdi  this,  be  seldom  or  never  uses  his  teeth  or  daws ; 
a  stroke  of  his  paw  is  in  general  sufficient,  and  one  of 
his  blows  has  been  known  frequently  to  break  the 
back  of  a  horse.  It  is  true,  that  at  his  first  onset  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body  assists  in  bringing  the  prey  to 
the  earth ;  the  attack  being  always  made  by  a  spring  from 
a  considerable  distance^^uch  a  distance,  indeed,  as  is 
alone  sufficient  to  indicate  his  great  power.  For  this 
spring  he  lies  couching  and  preparing,  in  the  attitude 
best  fitted  to  give  force  to  the  exertion.  Even  when 
the  prey  is  on  the  ground,  he  still  uses  his  paw,  till  his 
siroke  is  mortal. 

The  lion  has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  chosen 
symbol  of  boldness,  and,  whether  justly  or  not,  the 
qualities  of  nobleness  and  generosity,  that  ever  should 
accompany  true  courage,  have  also  been  almost  uni- 
versally assigned  to  the  animal.  A  sleeping  creature, 
it  has  been  said,  the  Hon  will  not  irgura;  and  for  the 
extraction  of  a  thorn  from  his  festering  paw,  gratitude 
lias  made  the  animal,  according  to  an  old  anecdote,  be- 
come purveyor  to  his  benefactor  in  the  desert,  and  quell 
for  his  sake  the  fiercest  cravings  of  hunger.  Without 
giving  an  unqualified  assent  to  such  opinions  as  these, 
we  are  not  bound,  on  the  other  hand,  to  adopt  a  belief 
of  the  very  opposite  kind,  and  to  conclude,  as  Mr  Bar- 
row would  have  us,  that  the  lion  is  treacherous  and 
cowardly,  braving  danger  only  when  rendered  desperate 
by  hunger,  and  shrinking  timidly  Irom  it,  when  unsti- 
mulated by  the  cravings  of  appetite.  The  principal 
foundation  for  this  opinion  of  Mr  Barrow  rests  upon  a 
circumstance,  of  which  several  instances  have  occurred, 
and  one  of  which  we  shall  now  relate.  An  officer  in 
India  chanced  one  day  to  stroll  into  the  jungle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  quarters,  and,  before  be  had  gone 
iar,  encountered  a  large  lion  face  to  face.  Both  parties 
came  to  a  dead  halt,  and  gated  earnestly  at  each  other. 
The  officer  had  no  arms  with  him,  save  a  sword,  which 
in  an  assault  from  such  an  enemy  as  that  before  him, 
would  be  utterly  useless.  Giving  himself  up  as  lost,  he 
liad  still  presence  of  mind  to  recollect  that  lions  and 
tigere  sometimes  gave  way,  it  was  said,  to  a  firm  gaze 
from  man's  eye.  He  therefore  stood  motionless,  looking 
as  steadily  as  possible  upon  the  beast.  The  lion,  which 
appeared  ready  to  spring,  after  a  minute  or  so  grew  dis- 
turl)ed,  slunk  aside,  and  attempted  to  creep  round  upon 
him.  The  officer  steadily  turned  his  face  to  the  new 
quarter  of  attack,  and  the  animal  as  regularly  shrunk 
from  his  eye.  This  manoeuvring  continued  nearly  half 
an  hour,  when  the  linn  at  last  slunk  into  the  thicket  and 
disap|>eared.  The  officer,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  not 
foresee  sny  more  pleasure  in  his  stroll,  and  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  his  tent. 

TlUs  inability  to  bear  the  gaze  of  the  human  eye  has 


combinations  of  man,  they  have  no  apprehen- 
sions from  his  power.  They  boldly  face  him, 
and  seem  to  brave  the  force  of  his  ann& 
Wounds  rather  serve  to  provoke  their  rage 


been  put  to  the  proof,  involuntarily,  it  may  well  be  sop- 
posed,  on  several  occasions,  and  seems  to  be  perfectly 
authenticated,  both  in  the  instance  of  tigers  and  Imds. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  impression  made  on  the  ani. 
mals  arises  simply  from  these  two  circumstances;  fuvtlj, 
that  man  is  an  erect  being,  and  most  unlike  their  osiol 
prey;  and,  secondly,  that  a  fixed  stare  is  a  ronfiisin^ 
affair,  to  which  these  lords  of  the  thicket  are  totally  oo- 
accustomed.  Let  tlie  man  coigoin  his  gaze  with  the 
movements  well  known  to  them,  of  resistance  or  fli^t, 
and  the  charm  is  fatally  dissolved.  This  proves  suffi. 
ciently,  we  think,  that  it  is  not  cowardice,  or  fear  of  op. 
position,  that  deters  them. 

Probably  we  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  de- 
fend the  tiger  from  the  imputation  of  timidity,  but  toch 
is  the  effect  of  old  recollections,  that  to  permit  curb  a 
stain  to  rest  on  the  lion  is  unendurable.  To  show  tbat 
the  lion  possesses  memory  and  gratitude,  and,  to  use 
language  usually  applied  to  human  beings,  possesses  a 
heart,  the  following  anecdote  may  suffice.  Mr  J<4bi 
Hope,  in  a  work  entitled  Thoughts  in  Prose  and  Vene 
(1782),  thus  writes :— "  One  day  I  bad  the  honour  of 
dining  with  the  Duchess  of  Hamiltoo.  After  dinner, 
the  company  attended  her  grace  to  see  a  lion  fed  whit'h 
she  had  in  the  court.  While  we  wtre  admiring  his 
fierceness,  and  teazing  him  in  his  cage  with  sticks  to 
make  him  fly  at  us,  the  porter  came  and  inibnned  the 
duchess  that  a  serjeant  with  some  recruits  at  the  gate 
begged  to  see  the  lion.  Her  grace,  with  great  oondes- 
cension  and  good.nature,  asked  permission  of  the  ceou 
pany  to  admit  the  travellers.  They  were  accordingly 
admitted  at  the  moment  the  lion  was  growling  over  his 
prey.  The  serjeant,  advancing  to  the  cage,  called, 
'  Nero,  Nero,  poor  Nero,  don't  you  know  roe  ? '  The 
animal  instantly  turned  his  head  to  look  at  him;  then 
rose  up,  left  his  food,  and  ran,  wagging  his  tail,  to  the 
side  of  the  cage.  The  man  put  his  hand  upon  him  and 
patted  him,  telling  us  at  the  same  time  that  it  wu  three 
years  since  they  had  seen  each  other  ;  and  that  the  care 
of  the  lion,  on  his  passage  from  Gibraltar,  bad  beeo  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  was  happy  to  see  tiie  poor  beast 
show  so  much  gratitude  for  his  attention.  The  lien,  in. 
deed,  seemed  perfectly  delighted ;  he  went  to  and  fro, 
rubbing  himself  against  the  place  where  the  seijeant 
stood,  and  licking  his  benefactor's  hand  as  he  heM  it  oot 
to  him.  The  man  wanted  to  go  into  the  cage  to  htm, 
but  was  withheld  by  the  company." 

The  feats  of  the  lion  in  his  wild  sUie  are  by  no  meam 
so  pleasing  to  record,  though,  if  we  were  inclined  to  be 
satirical,  we  might  say  that  in  his  savage  condition  he 
approaches  much  mora  nearly  to  the  ordinary  notion  of 
a  hero.  We  may  select  a  story  or  two  from  the  maiij 
that  are  told  of  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the  fierce 
sovereign  of  the  wilds.  A  writer  in  the  South  African 
Journal  relates,  that  a  Dutch  setUer  at  the  Cape,  Lucas 
Van  Vuuren  by  name,  while  riding  one  day  across  the 
open  plains,  saw  a  lion  at  some  distance.  Lucas  made 
a  circuit  to  avoid  him,  but  soon  perceived  that  the  lion 
had  a  mind  to  have  some  converse  with  him,  before 
permitting  him  to  pass.  The  Dutchman  had  no  anns 
and  his  horse  was  jaded,  yet,  on  approaching  a  £ivour. 
able  spot,  he  set  spurs  to  its  sides,  and  galloped  off  as 
the  only  chance  for  life.  All  the  Dutch  are  stout  gentle- 
men, which  was  greatly  to  the  rider's  disadvanUge  in 
the  present  instance.  The  lion,  nimble  and  farloos 
with  hunger,  speedily  overtook  the  fiigitives,  and  at 
one  bound  on  tho  horse's  back,  behind  Lucas,  brw^ht 
the  whole  to  the  ground.  The  Dutchman,  happily, 
was  unhurt,  and  crawled    from  the  spot,  leavin;E:  Mm 
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than  repress  their  ardour.  Thev  are  not 
daanted  even  with  the  opposition  of  numbers; 
a  single  lion  of  the  desert  often  attacks  an 
entire  caravan;  and,  after  an  obstinate  com. 
bat,  when  he  finds  himself  overpowered,  in- 
stead of  flying,  he  continues  to  combat,  re- 
treating  and  still  facing  the  enemy,  till  he 
dies.  On  the  contrary,  the  lions  which  inhabit 
the  peopled  countries  of  Morocco  or  India, 
having  become  acquainted  with  human  power, 
and  experienced  man's  superiority,  have  lost 
ail  their  courage  so  as  to  be  scared  away 
with  a  shout ;  and  seldom  attack  any  but 
the  unresisting  flocks  or  herds,  which  even 
women  and  children  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect 

This  alteration  in  the  lion's  disposition  suf- 
ficiently shows  that  he  might  easily  be  tamed, 
and  admit  of  a  certain  degree  of  education. 
**  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
the  keepers  of  wild  beasts  to  play  with  this 
animal,  to  pull  out  his  tongue,  and  even  to 
chastise  him  without  a  cause.  He  seems  to 
bear  it  all  with  the  utmost  composure;  and  we 
very  rarely  have  instances  of  his  revenging 
these  unprovoked  sallies  of  impertinent  cruelty. 
However,  when  his  anger  is  at  last  excited, 
the  consequences  are  terrible.     Labet  tells  us 

lion  so  intent  on  worrying  the  horse  as  not  to  notice 
the  doings  of  Lucas,  who  made  off  with  all  speed  to  the 
nearest  habiution.  To  the  fierceness  of  the  lion's  ap- 
pttite  the  man  owed  his  life.  On  returning  to  the  spot 
next  day,  a  few  clean.pidied  bones  were  all  that  re- 
nuined  to  substantiate  the  Dutchman's  story,  who,  in 
telling  it  afterwards,  used  alwAjri  to  lament  the  loss  of 
his  siddle,  and  to  consider  its  abstraction  as  the  worst 
point  in  the  lion's  conduct,  "  seeing  (as  Lucas  gravely 
obsenred)  it  was  a  thing  for  which  be  could  have  no 
possible  use." 

Dr  Sparrman  relates  a  story  of  a  Hottentot,  who  be. 
ing  one  evening  far  from  home  in  the  open  plains,  saw, 
to  his  great  uneasiness,  a  lion  at  some  distance  watching 
apparently  his  motions.  The  roan  looked  round  anxious- 
ly for  a  secure  place  to  take  refuge  in  for  the  night,  but 
(^Id  see  none.  At  length  he  bethought  himself  of  an 
expedient  to  test  the  lion's  intentions  towards  him 
without  danger.  He  crept  under  the  Jedge  of  a  preci. 
pice  which  chanced  to  be  near  him,  and,  though  it 
^u  growing  very  dark,  he  could  perceive  that  the  lion 
h«d  followed  him  closely,  and  was  but  a  little  way 
olf.  The  Hottentot  then  stripped  himself  of  his  upper 
rovering  and  his  hat,  and  placing  them  on  his  stick, 
^aved  them  gently  backwards  and  forwards  above  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  The  expedient  was  suncessfiil.  The 
Hon,  after  coming  within  springing  distance,  lay  for 
an  instant,  and  then  bounded  on  his  imaginary  prey. 
The  Hottentot  had  the   satisfaction   of   hearing    his 

^y>ng  yell,  as  ho  was  dashed  in  his  fall  from  rock  to  rock 

below. 

It  is  in  Afrka  chiefly,  and  occasionally  in  Asia,  as 
*^e  have  said,  that  lion^ventures  like  these  take  place 
in  modem  times.  But  in  ancient  times  these  scenes 
were  enacted  not  so  far  from  home.  Southern  Europe, 
and  particularly  Turkey  in  Europe,  appears  to  have 
harbottred  lions  In  considerable  numbers.  Not  to  men- 
tion Homer  and  other  Grecian  poets,  who  make  frequent 
illusions  to  the  Hon,  early  writers,  whose  veracity  may 
h«  depended  on,  describe  these  animals  as  existing  in 


of  a  gentleman  wbo  kept  a  lion  in  his  chamberi 
and  employed  a  servant  to  attend  it;  who, 
as  is  usual,  mixed  his  blows  with  caresses. 
This  ill  judged  association  continued  for  some 
time;  till  one  morning  the  gentleman  was 
awakened  by  a  noise  in  his  room,  which  at 
first  he  could  not  tell  the  cause  of ;  but  draw- 
ing the  curtains,  he  perceived  a  horrid  spec 
tacle;  the  lion  growling  over  the  man's  head, 
which  he  had  separated  from  the  body,  and 
tossing  it  round  the  floor.  He  immediately, 
therefore,  flew  into  the  next  room,  calling  to 
the  people  without,  and  had  the  animal  se- 
cured from  doing  farther  mischief."  How- 
ever,  this  single  account  is  not  sufficient  to 
weigh  against  the  many  instances  we  every 
day  see  of  this  creature's  gentleness  and  sub. 
mission.  He  is  often  bred  up  with  other  do. 
mestic  animals,  and  b  seen  to  play  innocently 
and  familiarly  among  them;  and,  if  ever  it 
happens  that  his  natural  ferocity  returns,  it  is 
seldom  exerted  against  his  benefactors.  As 
his  passions  are  strong,  and  his  appetites  vehe- 
ment,  one  ought  not  to  presume  that  the  im- 
pressions of  education  will  always  prevail;  so 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  in  such  circum- 
stances to  sufler  him  to  reiiiain  too  long  with- 
out food,  or  to  persist  in  irritating  and  abus- 

their  day  near  Greece.  Herodotus  says,  that  the  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  contained  many  of 
them,  so  many  iiuleed  that  the  camels  of  Xerxes,  the 
Persian  king,  were  destroyed  by  lions,  wbo  made  a 
descent  on  the  army  of  the  Asiatic  invader.  At  a  period 
considerably  later,  Xenophon,  in  his  treatise  on  hunt- 
ing, says,  that  in  his  time  lions  were  hunted  and  caught 
in  Macedonia,  and  near  the  mountains  Pindus  and 
Olympus,  as  well  as  in  other  neighbouring  places. 
From  the  fabulous  legends,  ascribing  the  destruction  of 
lions  to  Hercules  and  other  demi-gods  and  heroes,  we 
may  conceive  that,  in  reality,  the  breed  was  extir. 
pated  by  hunters  and  men  who  acquired  celebrity  from 
the  task. 

Thus,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  lions  did  at  one 
time  exist  in  Europe.  Indeed,  a  writer  who  lived  four 
hundnrd  years  after  Christ,  avers,  that  in  his  day  they 
were  still,  though  rarely,  to  be  found.  If  they  were  not 
existent  in  a  native  state  in  Europe  some  centuries  be- 
fore and  after  the  beginning  of  our  era,  certain  it  is  that 
there  were  abundance  of  them  brought  to  it  from  other 
regions.  Sylla,  the  Roman  dictator,  in  his  triumphal 
games  at  Rome,  had  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  males, 
and  Pompey,  on  a  like  occasion,  no  fewer  than  three 
hundred  and  fiAeen  lions  of  both  sexes,  exhibited  in 
tights  for  the  gratification  of  the  populace.  This  custom 
continued  throughout  the  whole  existence  of  the  Roman 
power,  and  all  the  Asiatic  and  African  princes,  being 
tributaries  of  the  great  city  transmitted  presents  of  wild 
beasts  from  all  quarters  to  gratify  the  ruling  taste.  After 
the  erection  of  the  Colosseum,  which  held  sixty  thou- 
sand spectators,  the  splendour  of  these  wild-beast  fights 
surpassed  all  conception. 

Lions  are,  it  is  supposed,  long-lived  In  their  natural 
state,  one  in  the  Tower  of  London  having  reached  the 
age  of  seventy.  There  have  been  several  other  ex. 
amples  of  a  similar  longevity ;  and  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  Buflbn  rates  the  length  of  their  existence 
much  too  low,  when  he  limits  it  to  twenty  years.— 
Chamber^  JoumaL 
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ing  him:  however,  nomherless  accounts  assure 
us  that  his  aneer  is  noble,  his  courage  mag- 
nanimous, and  his  disposition  grateful.  He 
has  been  often  seen  to  despise  contemptible 
enemies,  and  pardon  their  insults,  when  it 
was  in  his  power  to  punish  them.  He  has 
been  seen  to  spare  the  lives  of  such  as  were 
thrown  to  be  devoured  by  him,  to  live  peace- 
ably with  them,  to  afford  them  a  port  of  his 
subsistence,  and  sometimes  to  want  food  him- 
self rather  than  deprive  them  of  that  life  which 
his  generosity  had  spared. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  lion  is  not  cruel, 
since  he  is  so  only  from  necessity,  and  never 
kills  more  than  he  consumea  When  sati. 
ated,  he  is  perfectly  gentle;  while  the  tiger, 
the  wolf,  and  all  the  inferior  kinds,  such  as 
the  fox,  the  pole-cat,  and  the  ferret,  kill  with- 
out remorse,  are  fierce  without  cause,  and,  by 
their  indiscriminate  slaughter,  seem  rather  to 
satisfy  their  malignity  than  their  hunger. 

The  outward  form  of  the  lion  seems  to  speak 
bis  internal  generosity.  His  figure  is  strik- 
ing, his  look  confident  and  bold,  his  gait  proud, 
and  his  voice  terrible.  His  stature  is  not  over- 
grown,  like  that  of  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros; 
nor  is  bis  shape  clumsy,  like  that  of  the  hip- 
popotamos  or  the  ox.  It  is  compact,  well  pro- 
portioned, and  sizeable;  a  perfect  model  of 
strength  joined  with  agility.  It  is  muscular 
and  bold,  neither  charged  with  fat  nor  un- 
necessary  flesh.  It  is  sufficient  but  to  see  him 
in  order  to  be  assured  of  his  superior  force. 
His  large  head  surrounded  with  a  dreadful 
mane;  all  those  muscles  that  appear  under  the 
skin  swelling  with  the  slightest  exertions;  and 
the  great  breadth  of  his  paws,  with  the  thick, 
ness  of  his  limbs,  plainly  evince  that  no  other 
animal  in  the  forest  is  capable  of  opposing  it. 
He  has  a  very  broad  face,  that,  as  some  have 
imagined,  resembles  the  human.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  very  long  hair,  which  gives  it  a 
very  majestic  air.  The  top  of  the  head,  the 
temples,  the  cheeks,  the  under-jaw,  the  neck, 
the  breast,  the  shoulder,  the  hinder  part  of 
the  legs,  and  the  belly,  are  furnished  with 
it,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  very  short  hair,  of  a  tawny  colour.  * '  The 
length  of  the  hair  in  many  parts,  and  the 
shortness  of  it  in  others,  serves  a  good  deal  to 
disguise  this  animaFs  real  figure.  The  breast, 
for  instance,  appears  very  broad,  but  in  reality 
it  is  as  narrow  and  contracted  in  proportion  as 
that  of  the  generality  of  dogs  and  horses.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  tail  seems  to  be  of  an 
equal  thickness  from  one  end  to  the  other,  on 
account  of  the  inequality  of  the  hair  with  which 
it  is  encompassed ;  it  being  shorter  near  the 
insertion,  where  the  flesh  and  bones  are  large, 
and  growing  longer  in  proportion  as  its  real 
thickness  lessens  toward  the  point,  where  it 
ends  in  a  tuft.     The  hair  about  the  neck  and 


the  breast  is  not  different  from  that  on  the  rest 
of  the  body,  except  in  the  length  of  it;  nor  is 
each  hair  pointed,  as  in  roost  other  animals, 
but  of  an  equal  thickness,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  neck  is  very  strong,  but  not  com- 
posed of  one  solid  bone,  as  A  ristotle  has  im- 
agined; on  the  contrary,  though  very  short 
and  muscular,  it  has  as  many  bonea  as  the 
camel  or  the  horse;  for  it  is  universal  to  all 
quadrupeds  to  have  seven  joints  in  the  neck, 
and  not  one  of  them  have  either  more  or  less. 
However,  the  muscles  in  the  neck  of  the  lion, 
that  tie  the  bones  together,  are  extremelr 
strong,  and  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
bones;  so  that  ancient  authors,  who  have 
treated  of  this  animal,  have  mistaken  the 
whole  for  a  single  bone.  The  tongue  is  rough, 
and  beset  with  prickles  as  hard  as  a  cat*s 
claws;  these  have  the  grain  turned  backwards; 
so  that  it  is  probable  a  lion,  if  it  should 
attempt  to  lick  a  man  s  hand,  as  we  are  told 
it  sometimes  does,  would  tear  off  the  skin. 
The  eyes  are  always  bright  and  fiery;  nor 
even  in  death  does  this  terrible  look  forsake 
them.  In  short,  the  structure  of  the  paws, 
teeth,  eyes,  and  tongue,  are  the  same  as  in  a 
cat ;  and  also  in  the  inward  parts  these  two 
animals  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that 
the  anatomist's  chief  distinction  arises  merely 
from  the  size." 

The  lion  has,  as  was  observed  before,  a 
large  mane,  which  grows  every  year  longer 
as  the  animal  grows  older  :  the  lioness  is  with- 
out this  ornament  at  every  age.  This  mane 
is  not  coarse  or  rough  as  in  a  horse,  but 
composed  of  the  same  hair  with  the  rest  of  the 
I^J>  lengthened  and  shining.  The  mane, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  nor  is  there  ever  any  difference  to  he 
found  in  the  colour  of  one  lion  from  that  ot 
another.  What  the  ancients  might  have  said 
concerning  black  lions,  or  white,  or  streaked 
like  the  tiger,  is  not  confirmed  by  modem  ex- 
perience ;  so  that  these  varieties  have  never 
been  seen,  or  exist  no  longer. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  the  lion  is  not 
possessed  of  the  sense  of  smelling  in  such  per. 
fection  as  most  other  animals.  It  is  also  ob« 
served,  that  too  strong  a  light  greatly  incom- 
modes  him.  This  is  more  than  probable  from 
the  formation  of  his  eyes,  which,  like  those  of 
the  cat,  seem  fitted  for  seeing  best  in  the  dark. 
For  this  reason  he  seldom  appears  in  open 
day,  but  ravages  chiefly  by  night;  and  not 
only  the  lion,  but  all  other  animals  of  the  cat 
kind,  are  kept  off  by  the  fires  which  the  inba- 
bitants  light  to  preserve  their  herds  and  flocks ; 
the  brightness  of  the  flame  dazzles  their  eyes, 
which  are  only  fitted  for  seeing  in  the  daik ; 
and  they  are  afraid  to  venture  blindly  into 
those  places  which  they  know  to  be  filled  with 
their  enemies.     'Mt  is  equally  true  of  all  thii 
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kind,  that  they  hunt  rather  by  the  sight  than 
the  smell:  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
lion  parsaes  either  the  jackal  or  the  wild  dog, 
while  they  are  hunting  upon  the  scent;  and, 
when  they  have  run  the  beast  down,  he  comes 
in  and  monopolizes  the  spoil.  Prom  hence,  pro- 
bably, may  have  arisen  the  story  of  the  lion's 
provider :  Uiese  little  industrious  animals  may 
often,  it  b  true,  provide  a  feast  for  the  lion  ; 
but  they  have  hunted  merely  for  themselves, 
and  he  is  an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the 
fruits  of  their  toil" 

The  lion,  when  hungry,  boldly  attacks  all 
animals  that  come  in  his  way ;  but  as  he  is 
7ery  formidable,  and  as  they  all  seek  to  avoid 
him,  he  is  often  obliged  to  hide,  in  order  to 
take  them  by  surprise.*     For  this  purpose  he 
crouches  on  his  belly  in  some  thicket,  or  among 
the  long  grass,  which  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  forest ;  in  this  retreat  he  continues,  with 
patient  expectation,  until  his  prey  comes  with- 
in  a  proper  distance,  and  he  then  springs  after 
it  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  him,  and  often 
seizes  it  at  the  first  bound.     If  he  misses  the 
effort,  and  in  two  or  three  reiterated  springs 
cannot  seize  bis  prey,  he  continues  motionless 
for  a  time,  seems  to  be  very  sensible  of  his 
disappointment,  and  waits  for  a  more  success, 
fal  opportunity.     In  the  deserts  and  forests 
bis  most  usual  prey  are  the  gazelles  and  the 
monkeys,    with    which    the    torrid    regions 
aboiuid.     The  latter  he  takes  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  upon   the  ground,  for   he   cannot 
climb  trees  like  the  cat  or  the  tiger.     He  de- 
vours a  great  deal  at  a  time,  and  generally 
Blla  himself  for  two  or  three  days  to  come. 
His  teeth  are  so  strong  that  he  very  easily 
breaks  the  bones,  and  swallows  them  with  the 
rest  of  the  body.     It  is  reported  that  he  sus- 
tains hunger  a  very  long  time,  but  thirst  he 

*  Lion  Hunting.— Ten  or  twelve  coloriitts,  mounted 
uid  vmed  with  their  large  guns,  go  out,  and  having, 
^ith  the  assistance  of  their  dogs  and  Hottentots,  ascei*- 
Uined  where  the  spoiler  lies,  approach  within  a  mode- 
rate distance,  and  then  alighting,  malce  tast  the  horses 
to  each  other  by  their  bridles  and  halters.  They  then 
idTBoce  to  within  about  thirty  paces,  backing  the  horses 
before  them,  knowing  to  within  what  distance,  and  be- 
ing  aware,  from  his  aspect  and  motions,  whether  he  b 
likely  to  anticipate  their  attack.  Aa  they  advance,  the 
Hod  at  first  surreys  them  calmly,  and  wags  his  tail  as  in 
K  pleased  or  playful  humour;  but  when  they  approach 
■^•trer,  be  begins  to  growl,  and  draws  his  hind  parts  un- 
der his  breast  till  almost  nothing  of  him  Is  ^een,  except 
his  bushy,  bristling  mane,  and  his  eyes  of  living  fire 
{learning  fiercely  from  the  midst  of  it.  He  is  now  fully 
enraged,  and  only  measuring  his  distance  in  act  to 
<prra)r  upon  i^i,  audacious  assailants.  This  Is  the  criti. 
ctl  moment,  and  the  rignal  for  half  the  party  to  fire.  If 
^ey  are  not  sucecMnful  in  killing  him  at  the  first  volley, 
^  iprings  like  a  thimdert>olt  upon  the  horses.  The  rest 
^  the  party  then  pour  in  their  fire  upon  him,  which  sel- 
^  fftils  to  finish  his  career,  though,  perhaps,  with  the 
^  of  one  or  more  horses ;  and  sometimes,  though  more 
'vely,  some  even  of  the  huntsmen  are  destroyed  in  these 
<UngeroQi  ^ncoimten.— 7^miwoii*«  TraveU  in  ^rica. 


cannot  support  in  an  equal  degree,  his  tern- 
perament  being  extremely  hot;  some  have 
even  asserted  that  he  is  in  a  continual  fever. 
He  drinks  as  often  as  he  meets  with  water, 
lapping  it  like  a  cat,  which,  as  we  know, 
drinks  but  slowly.  He  generally  requires 
about  fifteen  pounds  of  raw  flesh  in  a  day  ;  he 
prefers  that  of  live  animals,  and  particularly 
those  which  he  has  just  killed.  He  seldom 
devours  the  bodies  of  animals  when  they  be- 
gin to  putrify,  and  he  chooses  rather  to  hunt 
for  a  fresh  spoil,  than  to  return  to  that  which 
he  had  half  devoured  before.  However, 
though  he  usually  feeds  upon  fresh  provision, 
his  breath  is  very  ofiensive,  and  his  urine  un- 
supportable. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  is  so  loud,  that  when 
it  is  heard  in  the  night  and  re-echoed  by  the 
mountains,  it  resembles  distant  thunder.  This 
roar  is  his  natural  note ;  for  when  enraged  he 
has  a  different  growl,  which  is  short,  broken, 
and  reiterated.  The  roar  is  a  deep  hollow 
growl,  which  he  sends  forth  five  or  six  times 
a-day,  particularly  before  ruins.  The  cry  of 
anger  is  much  louder  and  more  formidable. 
This  is  always  excited  by  opposition;  and 
upon  those  occasions,  when  the  lion  summons 
up  all  his  terrors  for  the  combat,  nothing  can 
be  more  terrible.  He  then  lashes  his  sides 
with  his  long  tail,  which  alone  is  strong  enough 
to  lay  a  man  level.  Ho  moves  his  mane  in 
every  direction;  it  seems  to  rise  and  stand  like 
bristles  round  bis  head;  the  skin  and  muscles 
of  his  face  aro  all  in  agitation ;  his  huge  eye- 
brows half  cover  his  blaring  eye-balls;  he  dis- 
covers his  teeth,  which  are  formed  rather  for 
destruction  than  chewing  his  food;  he  shows  his 
tongue  covered  with  points,  and  extends  his 
claws,  which  appear  almost  as  long  as  a  man's 
fingers.  Prepared  in  this  manner  for  war,  there 
are  few  animals  that  will  venture  to  engage 
him;  and  even  the  boldest  of  the  human  kind 
aro  daunted  at  his  approach.  The  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  hippopota. 
mos,  are  the  only  animals  that  are  not  afraid 
singly  to  make  opposition. 

^^  Nevertheless,  neither  the  leopard  nor  the 
wild  boar,  if  provoked,  will  shun  the  combat: 
they  do  not  seek  the  lion  to  attack,  but  will 
not  fly  at  his  approach;  they  wait  his  onset, 
which  he  seldom  makes  unless  compelled  by 
hunger;  they  then  exert  all  their  strength, 
and  are  sometimes  successful.  We  are  told 
of  the  combat  of  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  in  a 
meadow  near  Algiers,  which  continued  for 
a  long  time  with  incredible  obstinacy.  At 
last,  both  were  seen  to  fall  by  the  wounds  they 
had  given  each  other;  and  the  ground  all 
about  them  was  covered  with  their  blood. 
These  instances,  however,  are  very  rare,  for 
the  lion  is  in  general  the  undisputed  master 
of  the  forest.     Man  is  the  only  creature  that 
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attacks  bim  with  almost  certain  success ;  with 
the  assistance  of  dogs  and  horses  which  are 
trained  to  the  pursuit  ^  These  animals,  that, 
in  a  state  of  nature,  would  have  fled  from  the 

1  The  late  amiable  Mr  Pringle,  who  in  1822  was  a 
settler  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony,  in 
Southern  Africa,  has  given  some  excellent  descriptions 
of  rencounters  with  lions.  In  our  journey  from  Algoa 
Bay  (he  says)  to  our  location  of  Glen-Lynden,  or 
Baviaan*s  River,  we  had  occasionally  seen  in  the 
distance  herds  of  large  game,  chiefly  of  the  ante- 
lope tribe;  and  we  found  our  highland  valley  to  be 
pretty  well  stociced  with  quaggas,  hartebeests,  reeboks, 
rietboks,  oribis,  klipspringers,  wild  hogs,  and  a  variety 
of  smaller  animals.  But  we  had  as  yet  seen  none  of 
the  beasts  of  prey  that  inliabtt  the  country,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  jackals,  although  we  had  once 
heard  the^wrr  of  the  Cape  tiger  (or  leopard),  and  been 
serenaded  nightly  by  the  hungry  howl  of  the  hysena,  al- 
most all  the  way  from  the  coast.  We  were  not  allowed, 
however,  to  continue  long  without  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  our  neighbours  of  the  carnivorous  class.  The  lion 
introduced  himself,  in  a  mode  becoming  his  rank  and  cha- 
racter, a  few  nights  after  our  arrival  at  Glen.Lynden. 

The  serene  weather  with  which  we  had  been  favoured 
during  our  journey,  was  succeeded  on  the  third  of  July 
(the  day  ailer  our  first  sabbath  meeting)  by  a  cold  and 
wet  evening.  The  night  was  extremely  dark,  and  the 
rain  fell  so  heavily  that,  in  spite  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  dry  firewood  which  we  had  luckily  provided,  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  we  could  keep  one  large 
watch-fire  burning.  Having  appointed  our  watch  for 
the  night  (a  service  which  all  the  male  adults,  masters 
as  well  as  servants,  agreed  to  undertake  in  rotation),  we 
hod  retired  to  rest,  and,  excepting  our  sentinel,  were  aU 
buried  in  sleep,  whew  about  midnight  we  were  suddenly 
roused  by  the  roar  of  a  lion  close  to  our  tents.  It  was 
so  loud  and  tremendous  that  for  a  moment  I  actually 
thought  that  a  thunder  cloud  had  broken  close  beside  us. 
But  the  peculiar  espretsion  of  the  sound — the  voice  of 
fury  as  well  as  of  power — ^instantly  undeceived  me ;  and 
instinctively  snatching  my  loaded  gun  from  the  tent 
pole,  I  hurried  out— fancying  that  the  savage  beast  was 
about  to  break  into  our  camp.  Most  of  our  men  had 
sprung  to  their  arms,  and  were  hastening  to  the  watch- 
fire,  with  a  similar  apprehension.  But  all  around  was 
complete  darkness ;  and  scarcely  two  of  us  were  agreed 
as  to  the  quarter  whence  the  voice  had  issued.  Thit 
uncertainty  was  occasioned  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  pe. 
culiar  mode  this  animal  often  has  of  placing  his  mouth 
near  the  ground  when  he  roars,  so  that  the  voice  rolls, 
as  it  were,  like  a  breaker  along  the  earth;  partly,  also, 
to  the  echo  from  a  rock  which  rose  abruptly  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river;  and,  more  than  all,  to  the  con- 
fusion  of  our  senses  in  being  thus  hurriedly  and  fearfully 
aroused  from  our  slumbers.  Had  any  one  retained  self- 
possession  sufficient  to  have  quietly  noted  our  looks  on 
this  occasion,  I  suspect  he  would  have  seen  a  laughable 
array  of  pale  or  startled  visages.  The  reader  who  has 
only  heard  the  roar  of  the  lion  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
ran  have  but  a  faint  conception  of  the  same  animal's 
voice  in  his  state  of  freedom  and  uncontrolled  power. 
Novelty  in  our  case  gave  it  double  effect,  on  our  thus 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  heart  of  the  wilder, 
ness.  Having  fired  several  volleys  in  all  directions 
round  our  encampment,  we  roused  up  the  half-extin. 
guished  fire  to  a  blase,  and  then  flung  the  flaming  brands 
among  the  surrounding  trees  and  bushes.  And  this  uiu 
wonted  display  probably  daunted  our  grim  visitor,  for  he 
gave  us  no  further  disturbance  that  night. 

A  few  days  afterwards  some  of  our  people  had  a  day- 
light  interview  with  a  lion— probably  the  Fame  individual 
who  had  given  us  this  boisterous  greeting.     They  had 


presence  of  the  lion  in  an  agony  of  oonsteraa^ 
tion,  when  conscious  of  the  assistance  of  man, 
become  pursuers  in  their  turn,  and  boldly  hoot 
their  natural  tyrant     The  dogsaie  always  of 

gone  a  mile  or  two  up  the  valley  to  cut  reeds  lor  thstcb. 
ing  the  temporary  huts  which  we  proposed  to  erect  bjr 
the  combined  labour  of  the  party,  and  were  busy  ivitb 
their  sickles  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  when,  to  their  dit- 
may,  a  huge  lion  roee  up  among  the  reeds,  almost  cktt 
beside  them.  He  leaped  upon  the  bank,  and  then  tonied 
round  and  gazed  steadfastly  at  them.  One  or  two  men 
who  had  guns,  seized  them  hastily  and  began  to  lotd 
with  ball.  The  rest,  unarmed  and  hf  Ipleas,  stood  petri- 
fied ;  and  hsd  the  lion  been  so  disposed  be  might  essily 
have  made  sad  havock  among  theno.  He  was,  however, 
very  civil — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  was  profasUy 
as  much  surprised  as  they  were.  After  quietly  gaani 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  intruders  on  his  wild  domain, 
he  turned  about  and  retired,  first  slowly,  and  then,  after 
he  was  some  distance  oflf,  at  a  good  roond  trot.  Tbrj 
prudently  did  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  his  retreat 

After  this,  when  we  had  moved  our  encampment  fa- 
ther up  the  valley,  aiKl  had  exchanged  our  tents  for  tem. 
porary  reed-covered  cabins,  we  were  visited,  during  \U 
winter  and  ensuing  spring,  several  times  by  lions,  but 
without  our  ever  coming  into  actual  conflict  with  then. 
On  one  of  those  occasions  a  lion  and  lioness  had  very 
nearly  carried  off*,  in  a  dark  night,  some  of  our  horse, 
but  were  scared  by  a  firebrand  when  within  a  kw  yards 
of  their  prey.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  lion  aU 
ways  prefers  a  horse  to  an  ox  when  he  has  the  choke. 
After  we  had  got  some  Hottentots  beside  us,  we  rode 
out,  after  some  of  those  alarms,  to  hunt  these  Jbnnidable 
visitors,  but  without  being  able  to  discover  their  coverts. 

The  first  actual  rencontre  occurred  while  I  wis  ab* 
sent  from  the  settlement,  on  a  visit  to  our  district  nag»- 
trate.  The  following  were  the  circnmslances,  as  de- 
tailed to  me  by  the  parties  present.  A  hone  «ras  mis- 
sing, belonging  to  Mr  George  Reniiie,  a  young  kmtt 
of  our  party  (descended  from  the  same  family  in  East 
Lothian  as  the  celebrated  engineer  of  that  name;)  and, 
after  some  search,  it  was  discovered  by  the  foot-prints  to 
have  been  killed  by  a  lion.  The  boMest  men  of  the  set- 
tlement having  assembled  to  give  battle  to  the  spoiler, 
he  vras  traced  without  difficulty  by  the  Hottentots  to  a 
secluded  spot,  about  a  mile  or  upwards  from  the  place 
where  he  had  seized  his  prey.  He  had  carried  it  with 
him  to  devour  It  at  his  leisure,  as  is  the  usual  pnctieecf 
this  poweriul  animal.  On  the  approach  of  the  hunters, 
the  lion  after  some  little  demur,  retreated  to  a  small 
thicket  in  a  shallow  ravine  at  no  great  distance.  The 
liuntsmen  followed  cautiously,  and  having  taken  postn 
a  height  adjoining  the  ravhie,  poured  volley  after  rolleir 
into  Uie  thicket.  This  bombardment  produced  do  ptf- 
ceptible  effect;  the  lion  kept  under  covert  and  refused  to 
give  battle;  only  when  the  wolf-hounds  wers  sent  in  to 
tease  him,  he  drove  them  forth  again  with  a  favage  growlt 
and  a  bloody  scratch  or  two  from  his  claws.  At  length,  Mr 
Rennie,  the  leader  of  the  hunt,  and  a  man  of  daring 
hardihood,  losing  patience  at  this  fruitless  proceeding, 
descended  from  the  height,  and  approaching  the  thkbt, 
threw  several  large  stones  into  the  midst  of  it.  This 
rash  bravado  brought  forth  the  lion.  He  sprung  fitreelf 
from  his  covert,  and  with  another  bound  or  two  wmki 
probably  have  had  our  friend  prostrate  under  hii  p>*> 
but  most  fortunately  at  this  critical  moment,  the  aUeo- 
tion  of  the  savage  beast  was  attracted  by  a  favourite  do^ 
of  Mr  Rennie's,  which  ran  boldly  up  to  the  lion  and 
barked  in  his  &ce.  The  poor  dog  was  destroyed  in  i 
moment:  a  single  blow  from  the  lion's  paw  rewarded  his 
generous  devotion  with  death.  But  that  iostant  was 
sufficient  to  save  his  master.  Mr  Rennie  had  instino- 
tively  sprung  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  his  oomndes  oi  the 
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tbe  large  breed;  and  the  horses  themselres,  as 
Gessner  assures  us,  must  be  of  that  sort  called 
charoMsi,  or  Honeyed,  all  others  of  this  kind 
flying  at  the  sight  of  the  lion,  and  endeavour- 
ing  to  throw  their  riders.  When  the  lion  is 
roused,  he  recedes  with  a  slow  proud  motion; 
he  never  goes  off  directly  forward,  nor  mea- 
sares  his  paces  equally*  but  takes  an  oblique 
course,  going  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
bounding  rather  than  running.  When  the 
hunters  approach  him,  they  either  shoot  or 
throw  their  javelins;  and  in  this  manner  dis- 
able him  before  he  is  attacked  by  the  dogs, 
many  of  whom  he  would  otherwise  destroy. 
He  is  very  vivacious,  and  is  never  killed  at 
once,  but  continues  to  fight  desperately,  even 
after  he  has  received  his  mortal  blow.  He  is 
also  taken  by  pit-falls;  the  natives  digging  a 
deep  hole  in  the  ground,  and  covering  it  slight- 
ly over  with  sticks  and  earth,  which,  however, 
give  way  beneath  his  weight,  and  he  sinks  to 
the  bottom,  from  whence  he  has  no  means  of 
escape.     But  the  most  usual  manner  of  taking 

rack  fired  U  oiic6  with  effect.     The  lioo  fell  dead  upon 
Uie  spot,  sevenl  balls  having  passed  through  his  body. 

The  next  aerious  rencounter  that  we  had  with  the 
monarch  of  tlie  wilderness  occurred  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  when  the  several  families  of  our  party  had 
Uken  possession  of  their  separate  allotments,  and  our 
temporary  encampment  was  broken   up.     I  happened 
iben  to  be  residing  with  my  family,  and  a  few  Hottentot 
serrants,  at  a  place  to  which,  from  the  picturesque  forms 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  we  liad  given  the  Scottish 
tiame  of  Kildcn.     My  next  neighbour,  at  that  time,  was 
Captain  Canwron,  a  Scotch  officer,  who  had  lately  come 
toocoupy  the  farm  immediately  bolow  me  on  the  river, 
t  bad  gone  one  evening  down  with  another  genUeman 
and  two  or  three  female  relatives  to  drink  tea  with  Cap- 
tain Cameron's  family.     The   distance  being  scarcely 
four  miles,  vre  considered  ourselves,  in  that  thinly  peo- 
pled country,  next-door  neighbours;  and,  as  the  weather 
«u  fioe,  we  agreed  to  ride  home  by  moonlight— no  lions 
ba? iug  been  seen  or  traced  in  the  valley  for  nearly  twelve 
months.    We  returned  accordingly,  jesting  as  we  rode 
ilong  about  wild  beasU  and  Caflers.    That  part  of  the 
lalley  we  were  passing  through  is  very  wild,  and  encum- 
bered io  several  places  with  jungles  and  thickets  of  ever- 
greeoj;  but  we  had  no  suspicion  at  the  moment  of  what 
kfterwarda  appeared  to  be  the  fkct — Uiat  a  lion  was  actu- 
ally d<^ing  us  through  the  bushes  the  whole  vray  home. 
Hsppily  for  us,  however,  he  did  out  then  show  himself, 
nor  give  us  any  indication  of  his  presence;  being  proba- 
^ly  somewhat  scared  by  our  number,  and  the  white 
<lreses  of  the  ladies  glancing  in  the  moonlight. 

AlKNat  midnight,  however,  I  was  awakened  by  an  un- 
Diual  noise  in  my  kraai,  or  cattle-fold,  dose  behind  my 
t'abin.  Looking  out  1  saw  the  whole  of  the  homed  cat- 
^  iprioging  wildly  over  the  high  thorn  fence,  and  scam- 
psriiig  round  my  hut.  Fancying  that  a  hyaena,  which  I 
iiad  beard  howling  when  I  went  to  bed,  had  alarmed 
^  animals  by  breaking  into  the  kraal,  I  seized  my  gun, 
tod  tallied  forth  in  my  shirt  to  have  a  shot  at  it.  Though 
^  cloudless  full  moon  shone  with  a  brilliant  light  (oo 
^gtit  in  that  fine  climate  that  1  have  frequently  read 
print  by  it,)  I  could  discover  no  cause  for  the  terror  of 
ttie  catUe,  and  after  calling  a  Hottentot  to  shut  them 
*Uin  into  the  kraal,  I  retired  once  more  to  rest.  Next 
"^'iraing,  Captain  Cameron  rode  up  to  inform  me  that 
I3*rdsnen  had  discovered  by  tlie  traces  iu  tlie  path,  that 


this  animal  is  while  a  cub,  and  incapable  of 
resistance.  The  place  near  the  den  of  the 
lioness  is  generally  well  known  by  the  great- 
ness of  her  depreciations  on  that  occasion;  the 
natives  therefore  watch  the  time  of  her  ab- 
sence; and  aided  by  a  swift  horse,  carry  ofl 
her  cubs;  which  they  sell  to  strangers  or  to  the 
great  men  of  their  country." 

The  lion,  while  young  and  active,  lives  by 
hunting  in  the  forest,  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  any  human  habitation  ;  and  seldom  quits 
this  retreat  while  able  to  subsist  by  his  natural 
industry  ;  but  when  he  becomes  old  and  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  surprise,  he  boldly  comes 
down  into  places  more  frequented,  attacks  the 
flocks  and  herds  that  take  shelter  near  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  shepherd  or  the  husbandman, 
and  depends  rather  upon  his  courage  than  his 
address  for  support  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  when  he  makes  one  of  these  despe- 
rate sallies,  if  he  finds  men  and  quadrupeds  in 
the  same  field,  he  only  attacks  the  latter,  and 
never  meddles  with  men,  unless  they  provoke 

a  large  lion  had  ii)l lowed  us  up  the  valley  the  preceding 
night;  and,  upon  further  search,  it  wa?  ascertained  that 
this  unwelcome  visitant  had  antually  been  in  the  kraal 
the  preceding  night,  and  had  carried  ofl*  a  couple  of 
sheep.  But  as  he  appeared  by  the  traces  (which  our 
Hottentots  followed  with  wonderful  dexterity)  to  have 
retreated  with  his  prey  to  the  mountains,  we  abandoned 
for  the  moment  all  idea  of  pursuing  him. 

The  lion  was  not  dispooed,  however,  to  have  done 
with  us  on  such  ea«y  terms.  He  returned  that  very 
night,  and  killed  my  favourite  riding-horse,  little  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  door  of  my  cabin.  I  tlien 
considered  it  full  time  to  take  prompt  measures  in  self- 
defence;  and  sent  a  messenger  round  the  location  to  call 
out  the  neighbours  to  hunt  him,  being  assured  by  my 
Hottentots  that,  as  he  had  only  devoured  a  small  portion 
of  the  horse,  he  would  certainly  be  lurking  in  the  im» 
mediate  vicinity.  The  huntsmen  speedily  assembled, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Hottentots,  we  soon  discovered 
the  lion  in  covert,  about  a  mile  from  the  spot.  The 
scene  that  followed  resembled  very  closely,  in  many 
particulars,  tiie  adventure  of  Mr  George  Remiie  on  the 
occasion  already  described.  The  lion,  on  this  occasion 
also,  refused  to  leave  the  covert  Mr  Rennie  and  his 
brother  John,  and  aitother  Scotsman,  with  three  mulatto 
Hottentots,  went  into  the  jungle  to  attack  him.  He 
then  sprung  out  in  a  fury,  and  gave  battle  to  the  assail- 
ants—Wuck  down  John  Rennie,  and  placed  his  foot 
upon  him,  and  looked  round  upon  us  most  majestically 
for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  caisideriug  whether  he  should 
tear  a  few  of  us  to  pieces  or  not.  Seeing  us  a  nume- 
reus  band  (there  were  seventeen  of  us)  he  seemed  to 
judge  we  were  too  many  for  him  ;  and  so  leaving  our 
fallen  friend  with  no  further  iigury  than  the  marks  of  his 
five  claws  about  half  an  inch  into  his  flesh,  he  bounded 
from  the  thicket,  and  retreated  up  Glen-Douglas  to- 
wards  the  Csiler  mountains.  We  pursued  him  hotly 
up  the  glen,  and  our  wolf-hounds  held  him  at  bay  under 
a  mimosa  tree  till  we  intercepted  his  path,  seised  tlie 
heights  around,  and  shot  him  dead,  without  again  veu. 
turing  within  reach  of  his  claws.  He  was  a  fine  full 
grown  lion  of  the  yellow  variety  ;  and,  in  memorial  of 
our  African  exploits,  the  skin  and  skull  were  sent  as  a 
small  token  of  kindness  and  respect  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  now  form  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  lamented 
p)et*s  armoury  at  Abbotsford. 
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him  to  et^age.  It  is  observed  that  he  pre- 
fers the  flesh  of  camels  to  any  other  food  :  he 
is  likewise  said  to  be  fond  of  that  of  young 
elephants ;  these  he  often  attacks  before  their 
trunk  is  yet  grown  ;  and,  unless  the  old  ele- 
phant comes  to  their  assistance,  he  makes  them 
an  easy  prey. 

The  lion  is  terrible  upon  all  occasions,  but 
particularly  at  those  seasons  when  he  is  inci- 
ted by  desire,  or  when  the  female  has  brought 
forth.  It  is  then  that  the  lioness  is  seen  fol- 
lowed  by  eight  or  ten  males,  who  6e;ht  most 
bloody  battles  among  each  other,  till  one  of 
them  becomes  victorious  over  all  the  rest.  She 
is  said  to  bring  forth  in  spring,  and  to  produce 
but  once  a  year.  *'  With  respect  to  the  time 
of  gestation,  naturalists  have  been  divided, 
some  asserting  that  the  lioness  went  with 
young  six  months,  and  others  but  two.  The 
time  also  of  their  growth  and  their  age  have 
hitherto  been  left  in  obscurity  :  some  asserting 
that  they  acquired  their  full  growth  in  three 
years,  and  others  that  they  require  a  longer 
period  to  come  to  perfection  ;  some  saying 
(and  among  this  number  is  Mr  Buffon)  that 
they  lived  to  but  twenty  or  twenty-two  years 
at  most ;  others  making  their  lives  even  of 
shorter  duration.  All  these  doubts  are  now 
reduced  to  certainty  ;  for  we  have  had  seve- 
ral of  these  animals  bred  in  the  Tower ;  so 
that  the  manner  of  iheit  copulation,  the  time 
of  their  gestation,  the  number  they  bring  forth, 
and  the  time  they  take  to  come  to  perfection, 
are  all  pretty  well  known.  Although  the  lion 
emits  his  urine  backwards,  yet  he  couples  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and,  as  was  said  before, 
his  internal  structure,  in  almost  every  respect 
resembles  that  of  a  cat  The  lioness,  how- 
ever, is  upon  these  occasions  particularly  fierce, 
and  often  wounds  the  lion  in  a  terrible  man- 
ner. She  goes  witii  young,  as  I  am  assured 
by  her  keeper,  no  more  than  five  months :  the 
young  ones,  which  are  never  more  than  two 
in  number  when  brought  forth,  are  about  the 
size  of  a  large  pug-dog,  harmless,  pretty,  and 
playful ;  they  continue  the  teat  for  twelve 
months,  and  the  animal  is  more  than  1ii\e 
years  in  coming  to  perfection.  As  to  its  age, 
from  its  imprisoned  state,  we  can  have  no  cer- 
tainty ;  since  it  is  very  probable,  that  being 
deprived  of  its  natural  climate,  food,  and  ex- 
ercise, its  life  must  be  very  much  abridged. 
However,  naturalists  have  hitherto  been  greats 
ly  mistaken  as  to  the  length  of  its  existence. 
The  great  he-lion  called  Pompey^  which  died 
in  the  year  1760,  was  known  to  have  been  in 
the  tower  for  above  seventy  years ;  and  one 
lately  died  there,  which  was  brought  from  the 
river  Gambia,  that  died  above  sixty-three. 
The  lion,  therefore,  is  a  very  long-lived  ani- 
mal :  and  very  probably,  in  his  native  forests, 
his  age  exceeds  even  that  of  man  himself." 


In  this  animal  all  the  paasionSy  even  of  the 
most  gentle  kind,  are  in  excess,  but  particu. 
larly  the  attachment  of  the  female  to  her 
young.  The  lioness,  though  naturally  less 
strong,  less  courageous,  and  less  mischievous 
than  the  lion,  becomes  terrible  when  she  has 
got  young  ones  to  provide  for.  She  then 
makes  her  incursions  with  even  more  intrepi- 
dity than  the  lion  himself ;  she  throws  herself 
indiscriminately  among  men  and  other  ani. 
mals  ;  destroys  without  distinction  ;  loads  her- 
self with  the  spoils,  and  brings  it  home  reek- 
ing  to  her  cubs,  whom  she  accustoms  betimes 
to  cruelty  and  slaughter.  She  usually  brings 
forth  in  the  most  retired  and  inaccessible 
places  ;  and  when  she  fears  to  have  her  retreat 
discovered,  often  hides  her  tracks  by  running 
back  her  ground,  or  by  brushing  them  out 
with  her  tail.  She  sometimes  also,  when  her 
apprehensions  are  great,  transports  them  from 
one  place  to  another ;  and,  if  obstructed,  de* 
fends  them  with  determined  courage,  and 
fights  to  the  last 

The  lion  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of  the  tor. 
rid  zone  ;  and  as  was  said,  is  always  most  for 
midable  there ;  nevertheless,  he  can  subabt 
in  more  temperate  climates ;  and  there  was  a 
time  when  even  the  southern  parts  of  Europe 
were  infested  by  him.  At  present,  he  isonlj 
found  in  Africa  and  the  East  Indies;  in 
some  of  which  comitries  he  grows  to  an  en. 
ormous  height  The  lion  of  Bildulgerid  is 
said  to  be  nearly  five  feet  high,  and  between 
nine  and  ten  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail.  We  have  in  the 
tower,  at  present,  one  of  above  four  feet  high, 
that  was  brought  from  Morocco,  which  is  thf 
largest  that  for  some  time  past  has  been  seen 
in  Europe.  The  ordinary  size  is  between 
three  and  four  feet;  the  female  being,  in  all 
her  dimensions,  about  one-third  less  than  the 
male.  There  are  no  lions  in  America;  tlie 
Puma,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
American  lion,  is,  when  compared,  a  very  coit- 
temptible  animal,  having  neither  the  shape, 
the  size,  nor  the  mane  of  the  lion;  being  known 
to  be  extremely  cowardly,  to  climb  trees  for 
its  prey,  to  subsist  rather  by  its  cunning  than 
its  courage,  and  to  be  inferior  even  to  the  ani- 
mal that  goes  by  the  name  of  the  American 
tiger.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  confound 
this  little  treacherous  creature  with  the  lion, 
which  all  the  ancients  have  concurred  in  de. 
nominating  the  king  of  beasts,  and  which  they 
have  described  as  brave  and  mercifuL  '*  In- 
deed, the  numerous  accounts  which  they  have 
given  us  of  this  animal's  generosity  and  tend- 
erness^ show  that  there  must  be  some  founds, 
tion  for  the  general  belief  of  its  good  qualities; 
for  mankind  seldom  err  when  they  are  all 
found,  to  unite  in  the  same  story.  However, 
perhaps  the  caution  of  Aristophanes  the  comic 


poet,  ii  better  followed  In  practioe,  who  ad. 
rata  u  to  hav«  nothing  to  do  with  tliis  crra- 
lure,  but  to  let  the  lioneu  auolcle  her  own 

TKE  TIQIB. 

"  The  ftiiciaabi  had  a  mying,  7%at  at  the 
peacock  u  the  molt  beautiful  amoty.birdi,  lo  it 
tkt  tiger  among  gaadrupedi.'  In  fact,  no  quad- 
ruped can  be  more  beautiful  than  Ihia  animal: 
tbo  glouy  smoothness  of  hii  hair,  which  lies 
niDcb  smoother,  and  shines  with  greater  brig ht 
nrsi,  than  even  that  of  (be  leopard,  the  extreme 
blackness  of  the  streaks  witli  which  he  is 
marked,  and  th«  bright  yellow  colour  of  the 
ground  which  they  diversify,  at  once  strike 
the  beholder.  To  this  beauty  of  colouring  is 
added  an  extremely  elegant  form,  much  larger 
indeed  than  that  of  theTeopard,  but  more  slen- 
der, more  delicate,  and  bespeaking  the  must 
eitreioe  swiftneH  and  agili^.  Unhappily, 
however,  thia  animal's  dbposilion  is  as  mis. 
chievous  as  its  form  is  admirable;  as  if  Provi- 
dence was  willing  to  show  the  small  value  of 
besoty,  by  bestowing  it  on  the  most  noxious 
or  quadrupeds.  We  have  at  present  one  of 
these  animals  in  the  Tower,  which,  to  the 
'tew.appears  the  most  good-natured  and  barm- 
leu  creature  in  the  world;  its  physiognomy  is 
fit  from  fierce  or  angry;  it  has  not  the  com. 
■nanding  stem  countenance  of  the  lion,  but  a 
gentle  placid  air;  yet  for  all  this,  it  is  fierce 
»nd  savage  beyond  measure;  neither  correc- 
lion  can  terrify,  nor  indulgence  can  tame  it." 

The  chief  and  moat  observable  distinction 
in  the  tiger,  and  in  which  it  diflera  from  all 


(Hhers  of  the  mottled  kind,  is  in  the  shape  of 
il»  colours,  which  run  in  streaks  or  bands  in 
■lie  lame  direction  as  his  ribs,  from  the  back 
down  to  the  belly.  The  leopard,  the  panther. 
Wd  the  ounce,  are  all  partlv  covered  like  thii 
Mimal,  but  with  this  diBerence,  that  their 
uloursare  broken  in  spots  all  over  the  body; 
wbereas,  in  the  tiger  they  stretch  lengthwise, 
»nd  there  is  scarce  a  round  spot  to  be  found 
<^  bis  skin.  Besides  this,  (here  are  other  ob- 
MTvable  distinctions:  the  tiger  is  much  larger, 
«nd  often  found   bigger   even   than   the  lion 

;  <;i  «i  xi^H  «>;,«  I,  rix«  rttfu.. 

luilum  lutam  piartst  piilebritudlna  tlgrli  inter 
"■u  hni  luutBm  inter  Ttriucrt*  paio. 


himself;  it  b  much  slenderer  also  in  proportion 
to  its  size,  its  legs  shorter,  and  its  neck  and 
body  longer.  In  short,  of  all  other  anim&ls, 
it  moat  resembles  the  cat  in  shape;  and  if  we 
conceive  the  latter  magnified  to  a  very  great 
degree,  we  shall  hare  a  tolenible  idea  of  the 

In  classing  carnivorous  animals,  we  may 
place  the  lion  foremast;*  and  immediately  after 
him  follows  the  tiger,  which  seeing  to  partake 
of  all  the  noxious  qualities  of  the  lion,  without 
sharing  any  of  bis  good  ones.  To  pride,  cour- 
age, and  strength,  the  lion  joins  greatnesa, 
clemency,  and  generosity;  but  the  tiger  is 
fierce  without  provocation,  and  cruel  without 
necessity.  The  lion  seldom  ravages  except 
when  excited  by  hunger;  the  tiger, on  the  con- 
trary, though  glutted  with  slaughter,  is  not 
satisfied,  still  continues  the  carnage,  and  seems 
to  have  its  courage  only  inflamed  by  not  find. 
ing  resistance.  In  falling  in  among  a  flock 
or  herd,  it  gives  no  quarter,  but  levels  ail  with 
indiscriminate  cruelty,  and  scarcely  finds  time 
to  appease  its  appetite,  while  intent  upon  sa- 
tisfying the  malignity  of  its  nature.  It  thus 
becomes  the  scourge  of  the  country  where  it  is 
found;  it  fears  neither  the  threats  nor  the  op- 
position of  mankind;  the  beasts,  both  wild  and 
tame,  fall  equally  a  sacriGce  to  its  insatiable 
fury;  the  young  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros 
become  equally  its  prey,  and  it  not  unfrc- 
quently  ventures  to  attack  even  the  lion  him. 
self. 

Happily  for  the  rest  of  nature,  that  this  ani- 
mal is  not  common,  and  that  the  species  ia 
chiefly  confined  to  the  warmest  provinces  of 
the  East  The  tiger  is  found  in  Malabar,  in 
Siam,  in  Bengal,  and  in  all  the  countries 
which  are  inhabited  by  the  elephant  or  tbo 
'     "ome  even  pretend  that  it  has 


•Tbanmsindgroftblidetcrlptlinistsktafroni  Mf 
BufloD,  «ii»pt  wbera  marked  with  commti—fflM  {> 

'  ThB  tiger  It  eiclialiraly  cnnafd  to  the  Aililfc  con. 
tineni,  end  tliDugh  Iti  range  from  nortb  to  hhiUi  ii  Terj 
eitaniiTe,  thit  in  the  appoille  dlrecllont  ii  rallier  clr- 
cumicribed.  Il  if  (bund  In  the  deiert  rounlrleii  whicli 
leparate  China  from  Siberia,  ind  u  (tr  M  the  banks  of 
the  OhI ;  itid  la  (he  greater  number  of  the  larger  Eut 
Indian  lilsndt,  Hicb  u  Jits  and  Sumstrt.  1'be  pea- 
innila  of  Malacca  li  alao  lald  to  abound  witli  them;  but 
(be  gml  mining  placai  of  Uw  tiger,  their  cradle,  ai 
Temmlnck  tenni  it,  ii  (ha  panlnauli  of  HlndoKan ;  the 
Ta>t  Junglei  of  thit  rich  cound;  lining  tlie  couraea  of  Iter 
mijeitlc  rliera,  harbour  (houairde  of  theie  aiilmalf,  (or 
•rater  i>  almost  ai  Indiipenatble  for  their  nourlfhment  ai 
food.  The  larger  Iilandi  are  (here£jn  also  &vourtle  re- 
torte,  and  mtnj  lint  bare  bean  ncrlfifed  In  atlempllng 
(a  free  thii  dliirici  irom  theta  poxrerful  peit).  Coiim- 
bar  and  Saugur  Iilande  are  well  known  In  the  aiinali  ol 
tfgcr  deitnicUon,  and  manj>  haa  been  (he  fatal  encoun. 

The  ILgir  wu  much  leM  famlliu-])'  known  to  the  an. 
eianta,  than  either  the  lion  or  the  apolted  Afrinn  cati. 
Among  (be  Orettu  It  waa  acarcalf  known  at  all.  Aria. 
tMlo  mer«l|i  msntkoliv  K  m  an  animal  be  had  beard  aL 
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a  friendship  for,  and  often  accompanies  the 
latter,  in  order  to  devour  its  excrements,  which 
serve  it  as  a  purge.  Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  are  often  seen  together 


PIfny  tells  us  that  the  first  tiger  known  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  tame  one  belonging  to  Augustus.  Ckudios, 
however,  afterwards  exhibited  four  at  a  time ;  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  beautiful  Mosaic  picture  of 
four  tigers,  discoTered  some  years  ago  in  Rome,  near 
the  arch  of  Gallicius,  was  executed  at  that  period  in 
commemoratioo  of  so  striking  and  unprecedented  a  dis. 
pUy. 

The  tiger,  in  a  country  where  he  can  be  well  supplied 
with  food,  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  lying  dnring  the  day 
in  some  thick  cover  defended  from  the  scorching  heat, 
and  gorged  with  his  last  meal  in  sleepy  Indolence.  In 
such  uncultivated  districts  he  watches  at  dawn  and  even 
by  Ui»  side  of  some  track,  where  the  various  animals 
pass,  or  about  the  edges  of  the  jungle,  and  above  all  at 
the  springs  and  drinking-places  of  Uie  rivers,  which  in 
the  impenetrable  thickets  have  but  one  common  access 
to  friend  or  foe.  Hither  animals,  both  weak  and  power, 
ful  crowd,  forced  by  the  scorching  heats  to  seeli  cool- 
oess  and  drink,  and  here  the  tiger  is  seldom  baffled  ol 
his  prey. 

**  Here  eoudied  the  pantinff  tiger^  am  the  watch; 
Impatient  bat  unmoved,  hit  fireball  eyes 
Made  horrid  twilight  in  the  •unlcM  jungle, 
Till  on  the  heedless  bofiUo  he  iprang, 
Dniffed  the  low-bellowlnf  monster  to  bk  lidr— 
Oaahed  through  his  ribs  at  once  into  his  heart— 
QuaOM  the  hot  blood,  and  goi^ed  the  quivering  fleth. 
TQl  drunk  he  lay,  as  powerleas  as  the  carcass.*' 

Where  civilisation  has  commenced,  the  tiger  has 
learned  to  prowl  around  the  villages,  and  attack  the  cat- 
tle-folds, to  selae  indiscriminately  whatever  comes  In 
his  way.  Travelling  parties  are  followed,  and  a  luck- 
less  straggler  seldom  escapes ;  the  baggage-trains,  con. 
sisting  of  troops  of  oxen  and  bufialoes  trained  to  the 
yoke,  are  closely  watched,  and  though  attended  during 
the  day  with  drums  and  noisy  instruments,  and  during 
night  with  torches,  a  journey  is  seldom  performed  with, 
out  some  accident  or  attack. 

In  the  New  Indian  settlements,  the  ravaget  committed 
by  the  tigers  were  such,  that  active  means  were  necet- 
sary  for  their  destruction,  and  a  price  of  ten  rupees  was 
put  upon  the  head  of  each.  Various  methods  were  em- 
ployed  by  the  natives  to  destroy  this  animal,  which  could 
only  be  partially  successful ;  but  the  improved  use  of  the 
rifle  has  rendered  the  more  thickly  inhabited  parts  com' 
paratively  safe  from  them.  Among  the  inventions  for. 
merly  in  use,  and  still  practised  in  many  parts,  the  most 
successful  was  that  of  shooting  them  with  a  poisoned 
arrow,  from  a  bow,  placed  so  as  to  be  disengaged  by  the 
animal  passing.  The  bow  is  made  of  split  bamboo,  from 
fix  to  .eight  feet  in  length,  and  at  the  middle  from  nine 
to  ten  Inches  In  girth.  The  strinc  is  of  strong  catgut, 
and  often  half  an  inch  in  circumlerence.  The  bow  is 
fixed  with  great  nicety  at  the  middle  by  two  stakes,  dis- 
tant enough  to  allow  the  arrow  to  pass  freely  without 
touching,  and  placed  at  a  distance  frook  the  ground,  in 
proportion  to  tlie  slae  of  the  animal  to  be  killed.  The 
string  Is  drawn  back  and  fastened  by  a  wedge,  to  which 
a  cord  is  attached,  and  strained  moderately  tight  to  a 
stake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  path,  to  be  traversed  by 
the  animal.  The  tiger  generally  ialls  within  200  yards 
of  the  Altai  shot,  being  frequently  struck  through  the 
lungs,  and  often  through  the  heart,  and  the  poison,  if 
less  mortally  wounded,  seldom  iails  to  kill  within  the 
hour. 

A  heavy  beam  Is  also  sometimes  suspended  over  the 
IMith,  to  which  a  cord  Is  attached,  which  it  in  lilLe  man- 


at  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers:  where  they  are 
probably  both  compelled  to  go  by  the  thint 
which,  in  that  torrid  climate,  they  must  very 
often  endute.     It  is  likely  enough  also  that 


ner  disengaged,  and  the  animal  is  crushed  below  the 
weight  of  the  wood.  Another  method  said  to  he  com- 
mon in  Persia,  la  mentioned  in  the  Oriental  Field  Sporti 
<*  This  device  consists  of  a  large  spherical  cage,  oiade 
of  strong  bamboos,  or  other  efiteient  materials,  woven 
together,  but  leaving  intervals  throughout,  of  about  tfare« 
or  ibur  inches  broad.  Under  thii  cover,  which  is  its. 
tened  to  the  ground  by  means  of  pIckeCa,  in  sone  place 
where  tigers  abound,  a  man  provided  with  two  or  tine 
short  strong  spears,  takes  post  at  night.  Being  accotn- 
panied  by  a  dog,  which  gives  the  alarm,  or  by  a  go&t, 
which,  by  its  4^tation,  answers  the  same  purpose,  the 
adventurer  wraps  himself  up  in  his  quilt,  and  very  c«a»- 
pesedJy  goee  to  sleep,  io  full  coniidence  of  his  nkij. 
When  a  tiger  comes,  axid,  perhaps  alter  smelling  ill 
around,  begins  to  rear  against  the  cage,  the  man  stiU 
him  with  one  of  tlie  spears  through  the  interstices  of  the 
wicker-work,  and  rarely  Culs  of  destroying  the  ti^er, 
which  is  ordinarily  fiwod  dead  at  no  groat  dislanes  in 
the  morning.'* 

Another,  rather  of  a  more  ludicrous  character,  is  re. 
lated  by  the  same  entertaining  writer,  as  successiallj 
practised  in  the  dominions  of  (Hide.  **  The  track  of  i 
tiger  being  ascertained,  which,  tlwugfa  not  invariaU; 
the  same,  may  yet  be  known  sufficiently  for  the  parpon, 
the  peasants  collect  a  quantity  of  the  leaves  of  ths  prons 
which  are  like  those  of  the  sycamore,  and  are  oodood 
in  most  underwoods,  as  they  form  the  largest  portion  of 
most  jungles  In  the  north  of  India.  These  lesTcs  are 
smeared  with  a  species  of  bird  Jime,  made  by  bnwiiig 
the  berries  of  an  indigenous  tree,  by  no  means  srarcc 
They  are  then  strewed  with  the  gluten  uppermost,  near 
to  that  opaque  spot  to  which  It  is  understood  the  iiftt 
usually  resorts  during  the  noon-tide  heat.  If  by  chaiire 
the  animal  should  trwd  on  one  of  the  smeared  leaves 
his  fate  may  be  coosiderBd  as  decided.  He  caninenees 
by  shaking  his  paw,  with  the  view  to  remove  ths  adlie* 
si  ve  incumbrance,  but  finding  no  relief  from  that  esped* 
lent,  he  rubs  the  nuisance  against  his  jaw,  with  the  same 
intention,  by  which  means  his  eyes,  ears,  &c.  become 
agglutinated,  and  occasion  such  uneasiness,  as  catses 
him  to  roll,  perhspi  among  many  more  of  the  imeared 
leaves,  tiU  at  length  lie  becomes  oompletely  enveloped, 
and  Is  deprived  or  sight,  and  in  this  siiuatiao  he  naj  be 
compared  te  a  maa  w1k>  has  been  tarred  and  feathered. 
The  anxiety  produced  by  this  strange  aodnorel  prediea- 
ment,  soon  diseovass  itself  In  dreadful  IwwUngs,  wbicfa 
serve  to  call  the  watehful  peasants,  who  In  this  itaUiiiid 
no  difficulty  in  shooting  the  oiyect  of  their  detestation.*' 

In  addition  to  these  we  shall  only  meiitioo  another 
device  said  to  be  at  this  day  practised  among  the  Cbio- 
ese:  and  singular,  as  corresponding  with  the  sculptnml 
representation  of  the  ancients.  It  is  taking  them  in  a 
bos.trap,  to  which  the  animal  is  attracted  by  a  loekiug- 
glass,  placed  In  the  inside,  and  when  attacking  Its  owe 
image,  it  disengages  the  fastening  of  the  Ud  of  the  bos. 
This  very  subject  Is  represented  by  Mont&ucoo,as  carred 
upon  one  uf  the  sides  of  the  tomb  of  the  Nasus,  and  1 
believe  the  ancient  origin  of  it  is  abo  confirmed  by 
Claudian. 

Since  India  became  so  much  the  country  of  £urop»> 
ans,  the  race  of  tigers  has  been  much  thinned,  and  ere 
long  It  is  probable  that  they  will  b«  driven  to  the  most 
remote  and  impenetrable  districts.  Hunting  the  tigrr 
is  a  sport  exclusively  Indian;  and  It  suits  well  to  tbear. 
dour  and  spirit  of  British  sportsmen:  it  is  looked  upon 
as  iar  pre-eminent  over  the  other  sports  of  India,  as  that 
of  the  fox  in  Britain  is  heU  superior  to  a  chass  with  nh- 
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toey  seldom  make  war  upon  each  othery  the 
rhiooceruB  being  a  peaceable  animal,  and  the 
tiger  knowing  its  strength  too  well  to  renture 
the  engagement      It  is  still  more  likely  that 

bit  beagles.  It  is  pursued  %rith  grrat  jpunde  wad  sbow* 
t  large  retinue  of  foUowen,  and  ^most  royal  splendour ; 
and  in  additioo,  it  possesses  the  excitement  uf  being 
attended  with  considerable  danger. 

The  enly  anfmal  found  suitable  to  assist  in  the  capture 
of  tliis  formidable  beast,  is  the  elephant,  which  often 
displap  great  courage  and  coolness  in  the  chase,  and  at 
times  a  sagacity  which  has  sared  the  rider's  life.  When 
notice  has  been  got  that  there  is  a  tiger  in  the  neigh, 
bombood,  the  whole  station  Is  roused,  and  preparation 
to  proceed  to  the  cover  is  commenced ;  the  elephants  are 
prepared,  and  the  tumult  which  commences  before  all  is 
ready,  between  mahouts  and  syces,  dogs  and  horses,  ele- 
phants and  their  masters,  can  be  compared  to  nothing 
in  this  country,  where,  in  weD  regulated  bunting  estab. 
lishinents,  nde  and  regularity  prevail  From  ten  to 
thirty  of  these  animals,  each  cairying  a  sportsman  armed 
with  rifles  of  various  descriptions,  generally  start  for  the 
jiugle,  though  sometimes  a  field  of  nearly  100  elephants 
bare  been  out,  and  !>eing  arranged  in  line,  commence 
regularly  to  beat  for  the  game;  but  Imving  thus  brought 
them  to  the  jangle's  edge,  we  shall  allow  one  more  ex- 
perienoed  than  ounelves  to  describe  the  hunt. 

"  We  found  (says  Captain  Munday),  immense  quantl. 

ties  of  game,  wild  hogs,  hog-^eer,  and  the  NeiUgbie, 

piterally  blue-cow.;      We,  however,  strictly  abstained 

mm  firing,  reserving  our  whole  battery  for  the  nobler 

gams,  the  tiger.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  we  did  not 

find  one  in  the  thick  part  of  the  forest,  as  the  trees  were 

90  close  set,  and  so  interwoven  with  thorns  and  parasite 

plants,  that  the  elephants  were  often  obliged  to  clear  for 

themselves  a  passage  by  their  own  pressing  exertions. 

It  is  eorieuseo  these  occasions  to  see  the  enormous  trees 

these  aoimalt  will  overthrow  on  a  word  from  the  mabout, 

they  place  their  foreheads  against  the  obnoxious  plants, 

twisting  their  tninlu  round  it,  and  gradually  bending  it 

towirds  the  ground,  until  they  can  place  a  loot  upon  it. 

This  done,  down  comes  the  tree  with  crashing  stem  and 

uptnned  roots.     The  elepliant  must  be  well  educated  to 

ucomplish  this  duty  in  a  gentlemanlike  manner:  that  is, 

without  roaring  sulkily,  or  shaking  his  master  by  too 

violeot  exertions.     On  clearing  the  wood,  we  entered  an 

open  qiace  of  marshv  grass,  not  three  feet  high:  a  large 

herd  of  rattle  were  feeding  there,  and  the  herdsman  was 

ritllng  singing  under  a  bush ;  when,  just  as  the  feraier 

hegan  to  move  before  m,  up  sprang  the  very  tiger  to 

whom  our  visit  was  intended,  and  cantered  off  across  a 

^e  plain,  dotted  with  small  patches  of  busb-jungle. 

n«  took  to  the  open  country  in  a  style  which  would  have 

more  become  a  fox  than  a  tiger,  who  is  expected  by  his 

P^oers  to  fight  and  not  to  run ;  and  as  he  was  flushed 

on  the  flank  of  the  line,  only  one  bullet  was  fired  at  him 

^  he  cleared  the  thick  grass.     He  was  unhurt,  and  we 

pursued  him  at  fell  speed.     Twice  he  threw  us  out  by 

f<>Pphig  abort  in  small  stripes  of  jungle,  and  then  bead. 

iosiw*k  alter  we  had  passed;  and  he  had  given  us  a 

VMy  bst  trot  of  about  two  miles,  when  colonel  Arnold, 

"^^  led  the  field,  at  last  reached  him  by  a  capital  shot, 

°n  elephant  being  in  fell  career.     As' soon  as  he  felt 

himself  wounded,  the  tiger  crept  into  a  close  thicket  of 

trees  and  bushes,  and  crouched.  The  two  leading  sports. 

^'^  overran  the  spot  where  he  lay;  and  as  I  came  up,  I 

Biwhim,  through  an  aperture,  rising  to  attempt  a  charge. 

^7  mahout  bad  just  before*  in  the  heat  of  the  chase, 

°|«Pped  his  ankore  or  goad,  which  I  had  refused  to  allow 

him  to  recover;  and  the  elephant,  being  notoriously  sa. 

^^1  *nd  farther  Irritated  by  the  goading  he  had  under- 

I^Of  became  consequently  unmanageable;  be  appeared 

to  aee  the  tiger  as  soon  as  mjself,  and  I  had  ou^  time 


the  tiger  finds  this  a  very  conrenient  situation, 
since  it  can  there  surprise  a  greaXer  number  of 
animals,  which  are  compelled  thither  from  the 
same  motives.     In  fact  it  is  generally  known 

to  fire  one  shot,  when  he  suddenly  rushed  with  the  greaU 
est  fury  into  the  thicket,  and  falling  upon  his  luiees, 
nailed  the  tiger  with  his  tusks  to  the  ground.  Such  was  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  that  my  servent,  who  sat  behind, 
was  thrown  out  and  one  of  my  guns  went  overboard.  The 
straggles  of  my  elephant  to  crush  his  still  resisting  foe, 
who  had  fixed  one  paw  on  his  eye,  were  so  energetic, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  hold  on  with  all  my  strength,  to 
keep  m3rself  in  the  houdah.  The  second  barrel,  too,  of 
the  gun  which  I  still  retained  in  my  band,  went  oflT  in 
the  scuffle,  the  ball  passing  chise  to  the  mahout's  ear, 
whose  situation,  poor  fellow,  was  any  thing  but  enviable. 
As  soon  as  mv  elephant  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the 
killing  part  of  the  business  to  the  sportsmen,  they  gave 
the  roughly  used  tiger  the  amp  de  gratm.  It  was  a  very 
fine  female,  with  the  most  beautiful  skin  I  oversaw.*' 

We  shall  only  give  another  sketch  of  a  tiger  hunt;  our 
last  is  told  by  a  gentleman,  this  one  shall  be  from  tlie 
pen  of  a  lady,  herself  the  heroine  of  the  cluise,  and  will 
be  curious,  as  we  believe  it  is  the  only  instance  upon 
record. 

*'  We  had  elephants,  guns,  lialls^  and  all  other  neces. 
sariee  prepared,  and  about  seven  iu  the  morning  we  set 
off.  The  soil  was  exactly  like  that  we  had  gone  over 
last  night;  our  course  lay  N.  W.  The  jungle  was  gen. 
orally  composed  of  corinda  bushes,  which  were  stnnty 
and  thin;  and  looked  like  ngged  thorn  boshes;  nothing 
could  be  more  desolate  in  appearance;  it  seemed  as  If  we 
had  got  to  the  farthest  limits  of  cultivation,  or  the  haunts 
of  man.  At  times,  the  greener  branches  of  jungle,  tlie 
usual  abodes  of  the  beasts  of  prey  during  the  day.time, 
and  the  few  huts  scattered  here  and  there,  which  could 
hardly  be  called  villages,  seemed  like  islands  in  the  desert 
waste  around  us.  We  stopped  near  two  or  three  of  these 
green  tufts,  which  generally  surrounded  a  lodgment  of 
water,  or  little  ponds,  in  the  midst  of  the  sand. 

**  Tlie  way  in  which  these  ferocious  animals  are  traced 
out  is  Tory  curious,  and,  if  related  in  England,  would 
scarcely  be  credited.  A  number  of  uoarmed  baljf-naked 
villagers,  go  prying  from  side  to  side  of  the  bush,  just  as 
a  boy  in  England  would  look  after  a  strayed  sheep,  or 
peep  after  a  bird's  nest.  Where  the  jungle  was  too  thick 
for  them  to  see  through,  the  elephants,  putting  their 
trunks  down  into  the  bush,  forced  their  way  through, 
tearing  up  OTery  thing  by  the  roots  before  them.  About 
four  miles  from  our  tents  we  were  all  surrounding  a 
buah,  which  might  be  some  fifty  yards  in  circumference, 
(aU  includes  William  Fraser,  alone  upon  his  great  ele. 
phant,  Mr  Barton  and  myself,  upon  another  equally 
large,  Mr  WiMer  upon  another,  and  eight  other  ale- 
phants;  horsemen  at  a  distance,  and  footmen  peeping 
into  the  bushes.)  Our  different  elephants  were  each  en. 
deavouring  to  force  his  way  through,  when  a  great  ele- 
phant without  a  komdak  on  his  bM^c,  called  *  Muckna,' 
a  fiue  and  much  esteemed  kind  of  elephant,  (a  male  with* 
out  large  teeth,)  put  up,  from  near  the  centre  of  the  bush, 
a  royal  tiger.  In  an  instant  Fraser  called  out,  '  Now 
Lady  H.,  be  calm,  be  steady,  and  take  a  good  aim,  here 
he  is.*  I  confess,  at  this  moment  of  thus  suddenly  ooni' 
ing  upon  our  ferocious  victim,  my  heart  beat  very  bigh, 
and,  for  a  second,  I  wished  myself  far  enough  off;  but 
curiosity,  and  the  eagerness  of  the  chase,  put  fear  out  of 
my  bead  in  a  minute;  the  tiger  made  a  charge  at  the 
Muckna*  and  then  ran  back  into  the  jungle.  Mr  Wildet 
then  put  his  elephant  in,  and  drove  him  out  at  the  opu 
posite  side.  He  charged  over  the  plain  away  from  us, 
and  Wilder  fired  two  balls  at  him,  but  knew  not  whether 
they  took  efibct.  The  bush  in  which  be  was  found,  y^tB 
,  one  on  the  west  bank  of  one  of  those  little  half  dry  ponds 
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to  lurk  near  such  places  where  it  has  an  op- 
portunity of  choosing  its  prey,  or  rather  of 
multiplying  its  massacres.  When  it  has  killed 
one,  it  often  goes  to  destroy  others,  swallow- 
ing their  hlood  down  at  large  draughts,  and 
seeming  rather  glutted  than  satiated  with  its 
abundance. 

However,  when  it  has  killed  a  large  ani. 
mal,  such  as  a  horse  or  a  buffalo,  it  immed. 
lately  begins  to  devour  it  on  the  spot,  fearing 
to  be  disturbed.  In  order  to  feast  at  its  ease, 
it  carries  off  its  prey  to  the  forest,  dragging 
it  along  with  such  ease,  that  the  swiftness  of 
its  motion  seems  scarcely  retarded  by  the  en- 
ormous  load  it  sustains.  From  this  alone  we 
may  judge  of  its  strength;  but  to  have  a  more 
just  idea  of  this  particular,  let  us  stop  a  mo- 
ment to  consider  the  dimensions  of  this  most 
formidable  creature.  Some  travellers  have 
compared  it  for  size  to  a  horse,  and  others  to 
a  buffalo,  while  others  have  contented  them- 
selves  with  saying,  that  it  is  much  larger  than 
a  lion.  We  have  recent  accounts  of  this  ani. 
mal's  magnitude,  that  deserve  the  utmost  con. 
fidence.  Mr  Buffon  has  been  assured  by  one 
of  his  friends,  that  he  saw  a  tiger  in  the  east 
Indies  fifteen  feet  long.  **  Supposing  that 
he  means  including  the  tail,  this  animal,  al- 
lowing four  feetfor  that,must  have  been  eleven 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail.  Indeed,  that  which  is  now  in  the 
Tower  is  not  so  large,  being,  as  well  as  I 
could  measure,  six  feet  from  the  tip  to  the 
insertion,  and  the  tail  was  three  feet  more. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  its  kind,  its  motions  are 

of  which  I  have  spoken.  Mr  Barton  and  I  coi\jecturing 
that,  as  there  was  no  other  thick  cover  near,  he  would 
probably  soon  return,  took  our  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
open  space ;  in  a  minute  the  tiger  ran  into  the  bushes  on 
the  east  side ;  I  saw  him  quite  plain ;  we  immediately 
put  our  elephant  into  the  bushes,  and  poked  about,  till 
the  horsemen,  who  were  reconnoitering  round  the  out- 
side of  the  whole  jungle,  saw  him  slink  under  the  bushes 
to  tl)e  north  side;  hither  we  followed  him,  and  from  thence 
traced  him  by  his  growling,  back  to  the  outer  part  of  the 
eastern  bushes.  Here  he  started  out  just  before  the  trunk 
of  our  elephant,  with  a  tremendous  grow]  or  grunt,  and 
made  a  charge  at  another  elephant  fiirther  out  on  the 
plain,  retreating  again  immediately  under  cover.  Fraser 
fired  at  him,  but  we  suppose  without  effect;  and  he  called 
to  us  for  our  elephant  to  pursue  him  Into  his  cover. 
**  With  some  difficulty,  we  made  our  way  to  the  inside 
of  the  southern  bushes:  and,  as  we  were  looking  through 
the  thicket,  we  perceived  beau  tiger  slink  away  under 
them.  Mr  Barton  fired,  and  hit  him  a  moital  blow  about 
the  shoulder  or  back,  for  he  instantly  was  checked,  and 
my  ball,  which  followed  the  same  instant,  threw  him 
down.  We  two  then  discharged  our  whole  artillery, 
which  originally  consisted  of  two  double-barrelled  guns, 
loaded  with  slugs,  and  a  pair  of  pistols.  Most  of  them 
took  effect,  as  we  could  discover  by  his  wincing,  for  he 
was  tiot  above  ten  yards  from  us  at  any  time,  and  at 
one  moment,  when  tlie  elephant  chose  to  take  fright  and 
tuni  his  head  round,  a^vay  from  the  beast,  running  his 
haunches  almost  into  the  bush,  not  Jive.  By  this  time 
William  Fraser  lutd  come  round,  and  discharged  a  few 


irregular  and  desultory;  it  bounds  rather  than 
runs;  and,  like  them,  rather  chooses  to  take 
its  prey  by  surprise,  than  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  hunting  it  down."  How  large  a  leap  it 
can  take  at  once  we  may  easily  judge,  by 
comparing  what  it  might  do,  to  what  we  ee€ 
so  small  an  animal  as  the  cat  actually  per. 
form.  The  cat  can  leap  several  feet  at  a 
bound;  and  the  tiger,  who  is  ten  times  as 
long,  can,  no  doubt,  spring  proportionably. 

'*  The  tiger  is  the  only  animal  whose  spirit 
seems  untsuneable.  Neither  force  nor  cod- 
straint,  neither  violence  nor  flattery,  can  pre- 
vail in  the  least  on  its  stubborn  nature.  The 
caresses  of  the  keeper  have  no  influence  on  its 
heart  of  iron:  and  time,  instead  of  mollifying 
its  disposition,  only  serves  to  increase  its  fierce. 
ness  and  malignity.  The  tiger  sni^  at  the 
hand  that  feeds  it,  as  well  as  that  by  which 
it  is  chastised ;  every  object  seems  considered 
only  as  its  proper  prey,  which  it  devours  with 
a  look;  and,  although  confined  by  bars  and 
chains,  still  makes  fruitless  efibrts,  as  if  (9 
show  its  malignity  when  incapable  of  exert, 
ing  its  force." 

To  give  a  still  more  complete  idea  of  the 
strength  of  this  terrible  creature,  we  shall 
quote  a  passage  from  Father  Tacbard,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  a  combat  between  a 
tiger  and  three  elephants  at  Siam.  For  ihis 
purpose,  the  king  ordered  a  lofty  palisade  (0 
be  built  of  bamboo  cane,  about  a  hundred  feet 
square;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  were  three 
elephants  appointed  for  combating  the  tiger. 
Their  heads,  and  a  part  of  their  trunk,  were 

balls  at  the  tiger,  which  lay  looking  at  us,  grloning  aiid 
growling,  his  ears  thrown  back,  but  unable  to  stir.  A 
pistol  fired  by  me,  shattered  his  lower  jaw-bone;  sikI 
immediately,  as  danger  of  approaching  him  was  now 
over,  one  of  the  villagers,  witli  a  matchlock,  went  don 
to  him,  and  applying  the  musle  of  his  piece  to  the  mpt 
of  his  neck,  shot  him  dead,  and  put  him  out  of  his  psio. 
The  people  then  dragged  him  out,  and  we  dismoonted 
to  look  at  him,  pierced  through  and  through;  yet  ooe 
could  not  contemplate  him  withont  satisfaction,  as  we 
were  told  that  he  bad  long  Infested  the  high  roid,  uid 
carried  off  many  passengers.  One  hears  of  tlie  rtar  of 
a  tiger,  and  fancies  It  like  that  of  a  bull,  but,  in  frrt,  it 
is  more  like  the  grunt  of  a  hog,  though  tweo^  times 
louder^  and  certainly  one  of  the  moat  tremendous  ini- 
mal  noises  one  can  Imagine." 

The  tiger  is  readily  tamed  when  taken  young,  but  Hi 
temper  may  be  said  to  be  scarcely  so  much  depended 
upon  as  that  of  the  lion.  Keepers  enter  the  cage  sod 
caress  them,  but  they  never  venture  upon  those  annoy- 
ing liberties  which  are  generally  so  freely  taken  with 
the  lion ;  and  strangers,  1  believe,  have  never  attempted 
to  venture  within  their  reach.  It  may  also  be  remaiked, 
that  there  is  only  ooe  instance  upon  record  where  the 
tiger  allowed  a  dog  to  become  an  inmate  of  bis  den. 
With  the  lion  It  is  frequent,  and  great  affection  is  dis- 
played. On  ttie  contrary,  however,  the  Indians  appear 
to  have  great  power  in  the  management  of  the  tiger,  and 
It  Is  more  frequently  seen  tame  in  that  country  than  any 
of  the  other  Fetin^,—Tke  Natftralufe  Ubraty  (FeUiut) 
By  Sir  fFUUam  Jardine,  Btui.  Bdin.  1834.  \2tM. 
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oorered  with  a  kind  of  armour,  like  a  mask, 
which  defended  that  part  from  the  assaults  of 
the  fierce  animal  with  which  they  were  to  en. 
gage.  As  soon,  says  this  author,  as  we  were 
airived  at  the  place,  a  tiger  was  brought  forth 
from  its  den,  of  a  size  much  larger  than  we 
had  ever  seen  before.  It  was  not  at  first  let 
loose,  but  held  with  cords,  so  that  one  of  the 
elephants  approaching,  gave  it  three  or  four 
terrible  blows  with  its  trunk  on  the  back,  with 
such  force  that  the  tiger  was  for  some  time 
stanned,  and  lay  without  motion,  as  if  it  had 
been  dead!  However,  as  soon  as  it  was  let 
loose,  and  at  full  liberty,  although  the  first 
blows  had  greatly  abated  its  fury,  it  made  at 
the  elephant  with  a  loud  shriek,  and  aimed  at 
seizing  his  trunk.  But  the  elephant,  wrink. 
ling  it  up  with  great  dexterity,  received  the 
tiger  on  his  great  teeth,  and  tossed  it  up  into 
the  air.  This  so  discouraged  the  furious  ani- 
mal,  that  it  no  more  ventured  to  approach  the 
elephant,  but  made  several  circuits  round  the 
palisade,  often  attempting  to  fly  at  the  spec- 
tators. Shortly  after,  three  elephants  were 
sent  against  it,  and  they  continued  to  strike  it 
so  terribly  with  their  trunks,  that  it  once  more 
lay  for  dead ;  and  they  would  certainly  have 
killed  it.  had  not  there  been  a  stop  put  to  the 
combat. 

From  this  account,  we  may  readily  judge 
of  the  strength  of  this  animal,  which,  although 
reduced  to  captivity,  and  held  by  cords;  though 
6rst  disabled,  and  set  alone  against  three;  yet 
irentured  to  continue  the  engagement,  and 
even  that  against  animals  covered  and  pro- 
tected from  its  fury. 

"  Captain  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  in  the 
Sandah  Rajah's  dominions  there  are  three 
sorts  of  tigers  in  the  woods,  and  that  the  small- 
est  are  the  fiercest.  This  is  not  above  two 
feet  high,  appears  to  be  extremely  cunning, 
and  delights  in  human  flesh.  The  second 
kind  is  about  three  feet  high,  and  hunts  deer 
and  wild  bogs,  besides  the  little  animal  which 
has  been  already  described  under  the  name  of 
the  cheurotam,  or  Guinea  deer.  The  tiger  of 
the  largest  sort  is  above  three  feet  an^  a  half 
high;  but,  although  endowed  with  greater 
Powers,  is  by  no  means  so  rapacious  as  either 
of  the  former.  This  formidable  animal,  which 
^  called  the  rot/al  tiger,  (one  of  which  we  have 
at  present  in  the  Tower,)  does  not  seem  so  ra- 
venous nor  so  dangerous,  and  is  even  more 
cowardly.  A  peasant  in  that  country,  as  this 
traveller  informs  us,  had  a  bufialo  fallen  into 
A  quagmire,  and  while  he  went  for  assistance, 
there  came  a  large  tiger,  that  with  its  single 
strength  drew  forth  the  animal,  which  the 
united  force  of  many  men  could  not  efiiect. 
>Vhen  the  people  returned  to  the  place,  the 
fint  object  they  beheld  was  the  tiger,  who 
had  thrown  the  buflalo  over  its  shoulder,  as  a 


fox  does  a  goose,  and  was  carrying  it  away, 
with  the  feet  upward,  towards  its  den ;  how- 
ever,  as  soon  as  it  saw  the  men,  it  let  fall  its 
prey,  and  instantly  fled  to  the  woods:  but  it 
had  previously  killed  the  buffalo,  and  sucked 
its  blood;  and,  no  doubt,  the  people  were  very 
well  satisfied  with  its  retreat.  It  may  be  ob 
served,  that  some  East  Indian  buffaloes  weigh, 
above  a  thousand  pounds,  which  is  twice  as 
heavy  as  the  ordinary  run  of  our  black  cattle, 
so  that  from  hence  we  may  form  a  conception 
of  the  enormous  strength  of  this  rapacious 
animal,  that  could  thus  run  off  with  a  weight 
at  least  twice  as  great  as  that  of  itself. 

'*  Were  this  animal  as  common  as  the  pan- 
ther, or  even  as  the  lion  himself,  thus  furnish, 
ed  as  it  is  with  the  power  to  destroy  and  the 
appetite  for  slaughter,  the  country  would  be 
uninhabitable  where  it  resides.  But  luckily 
the  species  is  extremely  scarce;  and  has  been 
so  since  the  earliest  accounts  we  have  had 
of  the  tiger.  About  the  times  of  Angus, 
tus,  we  are  assured  by  Pliny,'  that  when 
panthers  were  brought  to  Rome  by  hundreds, 
a  single  tiger  was  considered  as  an  extraordi. 
nary  sight ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  the  emperor 
Claudius  was  able  to  procure  four  only;  which 
shows  how  difficultly  they  were  procured. 
The  incredible  fierceness  of  this  animal  may 
be,  in  some  measure,  the  cause  of  the  scarcity 
which  was  then  at  Rome,  since  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Varro,  tliat  the  tiger  was  never 
taken  alive*.^  but  its  being  a  native  only  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  that  particularly  of  the  warm, 
er  regions,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the 
species  should  be  so  few." 

We  may,  therefore,  consider  the  species  of 
the  true  streaked  tiger,  as  one  of  the  scarcest 
of  animals,  and  much  less  diffused  than  that 
of  the  lion.  As  to  the  number  of  its  young, 
we  have  no  certain  accounts  ;  however,  it 
is  said,  that  it  brings  forth  four  or  five 
at  a  time.  Although  furious  at  all  times, 
the  female,  upon  this  occasion,  exceeds  her 
usual  rapacity  ;  and,  if  her  young  are  taken 
from  her,  she  pursues  the  spoiler  with  incre* 
dible  rage  ;  he,  to  save  a  part,  is  contented  to 
lose  a  part,  and  drops  one  of  her  cubs,  with 
which  she  immediately  returns  to  her  den,  and 
again  pursues  him ;  he  then  drops  another, 
and  by  the  time  she  has  returned  with  that, 
he  generally  escapes  with  the  remainder.  If 
she  loses  her  young  entirely,  she  then  becomes 
desperate,  boldly  approaches  even  the  towns 
themselves,  and  commits  incredible  slaughter. 
The  tiger  expresses  its  resentment  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lion  ;  it  moves  the  muscles  and 
skin  of  its  face,  shows  its  teeth,  and  shrieks 
in  the  most  frightful  manner.  1  ts  note  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  lion ;  being  rather  a 


»  Plln.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  viii.  c.  17. 

'  Tigris  vi vtis  cap!  adhuc  hod  potuit.  Var.  d«  Ling.  La. 
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•cream  than  a  roar :  and  tbe  ancients  ezpres- 
aed  it  Tery  well,  when  they  aaid,  that  tigridtM 
mdamUiB  raneani,  mgiwUqite  Uonet* 

The  skin  of  these  animals  is  much  esteemed 
all  over  the  East,  particularly  in  China ;  the 
mandarins  cover  their  seats  of  justice  in  the 
public  places  with  it,  and  convert  it  into  cover- 
ings for  cushions  in  winter.  In  Europe,  these 
skins,  thoiigh  but  seldom  to  be  met  with,  are 
of  no  great  value,  those  of  the  panther  and  the 
leopard  being  held  in  much  greater  estima- 
tbn.  This  is  all  the  little  benefit  we  derive 
from  this  dreadful  animal,  of  which  so  manv 
falsehoods  have  been  reported  ;  as,  that  its 
sweat  was  poisonous,  and  the  hair  of  its  whis- 
kers  more  dangerous  than  an  envenomed  ar- 
row. But  the  real  mischiefs  which  the  tiger 
occasions  while  living  are  sufficient,  without 
giving  imaginary  ones  to  the  parts  of  its  body 
when  dead.  In  fact,  the  Indians  sometimes 
eat  its  flesh,  and  find  it  neither  disagreeable 
nor  unwholesome. 

There  is  an  animal  of  America,  which  is 
usually  called  the  rtd  tiffer^  but  Mr  Bofibn 
calls  it  the  cttugar^  which,  no  doubt,  is  very 
different  from  the  tiger  of  the  East  Some, 
however,  have  thought  proper  to  rank  both  to- 
gether, and  I  will  take  leave  to  follow  their 
example,  merely  because  the  cougar  is  more 
like  a  tiger  in  every  thing,  except  the  colour, 
than  any  other  animal  I  know,  having  the 
head,  the  body,  and  the  neck,  shaped  very 
much  in  the  same  manner.  Of  these  slight 
differences,  words  would  give  but  a  very  faint 
idea ;  it  will  be,  therefore,  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve,  that  they  are  both  equally  slender,  and' 
are  smaller  where  the  neck  joins  the  head, 
than  others  of  the  panther  kind.  There  is  one 
at  present  in  the  Tower;  and  it  seemed  to  me, 
as  I  could  see  it  through  the  bars,  that  were 
it  properly  streaked  and  coloured,  it  would  in 
all  things  resemble  a  small  tiger.  It  is,  how. 
ever,  of  a  very  different  colour,  being  of  a 
deep  brown,  and  the  tail  very  long  and  point- 
ed. It  is  rather  darker  on  the  back  ;  under 
the  chin  it  is  a  little  whitish,  as  also  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Of  all  the  American  animals,  this  is  the 
most  formidable  and  mischievous ;  even  their 
pretended  lion  not  excepted  ;  it  is  said,  there 
are  several  sorts  of  them  ;  and,  as  well  as  I 
can  remember,  I  have  seen  one  or  two  here  in 
England,  both  differing  from  the  present,  in 
size  and  conformation.  It  is,  indeed,  a  vain 
endeavour  to  attempt  to  describe  all  the  less 
obvious  varieties  in  the  cat  kind.  If  we  ex- 
amine them  minutely,  we  shall  find  the  differ, 
ences  multiply  upon  us  so  much,  that,  instead 
of  a  history,  we  shall  only  be  paid  with  a  ca- 
talogue  of  distinctions.  From  such  of  them 
as  I  have  seen,  within  these  last  six  years,  I 
think  I  could  add  two  animals  of  this  species. 


that  have  not  been  hitherto  described,  aod  with 
the  names  of  which  he  that  showed  them  was 
utterly  unacquainted.  But  it  is  a  poor  ambi- 
tion,  that  of  being  «ager  to  find  out  new  dis. 
tinctions,  or  adding  one  noxious  animal  more, 
to  a  list  that  is  already  sufficiently  numeiuuSb 
Were  the  knowing  a  new  variety  to  c^pen  an 
unknown  history,  or  in  the  least  lo extend  oar 
knowledge,  the  inquiry  would  be  then  worth 
pursuing;  but  what  signifies  mentioning  some 
trifling  difference,  and  from  thence  becoming 
authors  of  a  new  name,  when  the  difference 
might  have  originally  proceeded  either  freoi 
climate,  soil,  or  indiscriminate  copulation  'i  ^ 

'  Among  the  varieties  of  the  tiger  tre  the  Clouded 
Tiger,  (tee  Plate  XI It.  fig.  5S)  mid  the  Jsgvtr  and  Pmu 
of  America.  The  Jaguar  is  very  Vkm  the  panther  or 
leopard  of  the  Old  World,  hut  the  spots  or  riags  of  the 
ibrmer  are  laiiger  and  more  oblong,  particularlf  dourn  the 
back,  and  those  near  the  doraal  line  have  a  ceotnl 
black  dot,  which  is  nerer  seen  in  the  panther  or  loopaid; 
the  head  U  rounder;  the  animal  altogether  atouter  and 
stronger ;  and  the  tail  never  reachei  ikrther  than  to  the 
ground,  which  last  is,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious  differ- 
ence between  them. 

There  is  also  a  black  variety  ibuiid  in  the  forests  on 
the  frontiers  of  Brazil,  which  has  the  same  Wftta  and 
marks  as  the  others,  on  a  ground  of  a  somewhat  browner 
black ;  so  that  they  are  visible  only  on  cloae  •s:amiDa. 
tion,  and  by  viewing  the  skin  when  inclinhag  at  a  certain 
angle  from  the  direction  of  the  light.  The  black  variet), 
however,  is  extremely  rare.  One  is  also  mentioned  by 
Asara,  perfectly  white*,  with  the  spots  indicated  by  a  mor« 
opaque  appearance ;  but  this  peculiarity  was  posaibly  the 
effect  of  albinism. 

The  Jaguars  are  solitary  animals,  or  are  met  with  enlj 
in  pairs ;  they  inhabit  thick*  forests,  especially  io  ibe 
neighbourhood  of  great  rivers :  and  If  they  be  driven  by 
their  wants  to  seek  for  sustenance  in  the  cultivated 
country,  they  generally  do  so  by  night.  It  is  Mid  they 
will  stand  in  the  water,  out  of  the  stream,  and  drop 
their  saliva,  which,  floating  on  the  surface,  draws  Um 
Ash  after  it  within  their  reach,  when  tliey  seise  them 
with  the  paw,  and  throw  them  on  shore  for  food.  They 
will  attack  cows,  and  even  bulls  of  fonr  years  old,  hut 
horses  seem  to  be  their  favourite  prey.  They  destroy 
the  larger  animals  by  leaping  on  their  back  ;  and  pladng 
one  paw  on  the  head,  and  another  on  the  rauszle,  thty 
contrive  to  break  the  neck  of  their  victim  in  a  moment* 
Having  thus  deprived  it  of  life,  they  will  drag  the  csr. 
cass,  by  means  of  their  teeth,  a  very  conajdenble  di$. 
Unce,  to  their  retreat,  from  which  their  great  strcn|th 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  estimated. 

The  jaguar  is  hunted  with  a  number  of  dogs,  which, 
although  they  have  no  chance  of  destroying  it  them- 
selves,  drive  the  animal  into  a  tree,  provided  it  can  Isid 
one  a  little  inclining,  or  ebe  into  some  hole.  In  the 
first  case,  the  hunters  kill  it  with  fire-arms  or  lancei ; 
and  in  the  second,  some  of  the  natives  are  occasionally 
found  hardy  enough  to  approach  it  with  the  left  ann 
covered  with  a  sheepskin,  and  to  spear  it  with  the  other; 
a  temerity  which  is  frequently  followed  with  fatal  con- 
sequences  to  the  hunter. 

The  traveller,  who  is  unlbrtttnato  cnoiigh  to  aieet 
this  formidable  beast,  especially  if  it  be  after  sunset,  has 
but  little  time  for  consideration.  Shoukl  it  be  ur^ed  to 
attack  by  the  cravings  of  appetite,  it  is  not  any  ndse,  or 
a  fire-brand,  that  will  save  him.  dcaroely  any  thinx 
but  the  celerity  of  a  mnsketJiall  will  aoticipate  iu 
murderous  purpose.  The  aim  must  be  quick  and 
stea4y  ;  snd  life  or  death  depends  on  the  rasulu 


The  coagftn  ire  extremely  omnion  in 
South  Amerka;  ami,  where  the  towns  border 
upon  the  forest,  these  moke  frequent  incur- 
■ions  by  night  into  the  midst  of  the  streets, 
carrying  olt'  fowls,  dogi,  and  other  domestic 
creatures.  They  are,  however,  but  weak  and 
Goiiteinptiblc.  compared  to  the  great  tiger, 
being  found  unable  to  cope  with  a  single  man. 
The  Negmea  and  Indians  are  very  dexterous 
in  encamitering  them;  and  some,  even  for  the 
nke  of  their  sliins,  seek  ihem  in  their  retreais. 
The  arms  in  this  combat,  seemingly  so  dan- 
eeroiu,  are  only  a  lance  of  two  or  taree  yards 
long,  m»de  of  heavy  wood,  with  the  point  har- 
dened in  the  fire ;  and  a  kind  of  scimetar,  of 


Muif  put!  of  South  Aintrlo  whirh  run  once 
tritntBlj  pestered  wtlh  Jsgosri,  are  now  tlmcat  freed 
rnxn  them,  nt  tra  oiilf  occulDndlf  troubled  will)  thair 
iltslroetlrg  fncunloni. 

Netrlj  ■pproachtng  to  the  jsgutr  in  tin  uxl  forni, 
tut  ob.toiulr  dlitinguhbed  from  him  (t  the  flnt  gluirc, 
by  the  total   tbiancB  of  ipoti.  ths  pums  eougir,  or.  m 


be  m  moa  calW,  tha  Amtrieu  Ltou,  ocnple*  the 
Mroid  pUca  amoug  the  riU  of  Ua  Naw  World,  onr 
Ktrij  Iha  obola  of  nhkh  ha  wu  (brmarly  apreid,  fnm 
Cuadi  u>d  Iba  Cnited  Stttat  in  tba  North,  to  lh« 
nrf  eiiicmily  o(  Piugonla  tn  tha  South.  From  s 
hrga  portion  of  thli  jiumaiua  aipanaa  of  counUy  he 
•naan,  havenr,  to  hs>e  bacn  of  kUa  jnn  in  s  |rael 
wUBTa,  [f  not  attUrglf  rooted  out:  ud  tt  is  laldoni 
Uul  ho  li  now  bru^  of  la  Uu  Tldiill)'  of  that  g[t11Jb- 
Um,  okich  iiivolTOt,  ta  t  nocaenr;  contoquanca,  cllhar 
Dm  conplata  aitlnclion,  or,  st  laut,  the  gndiuJ  dirainu. 
liwi  lod  dltpenioB  to  mora  Kcure  uid  (haltarid  habit*- 
limi.  of  til  iha  more  tsnge  snd  obDoiioDi  beaMf.  For 
Ui  litla  of  tha  AmaricsB  Lion  he  wu,  Iti  t  frsil  do- 
pe, indebted  la  u  abturd  nation  on  th»  part  of  the 
m)]>  etdonliU,  which  naa  aren  atuirod  hj  mtBf  nalun- 
!'«■.  thU  ha  wa;B,  in  raallty,  nallker  mora  oor  leia  thu 
t^gaDantanrlaljd' Ibat^  mora  nobla  aDimal.  Thli 
•pinlan  haa,  hoooTer,  lang  aioM  glTOU  itaf  beiors  Iba 
P'*itlciiee  of  Boundar  riewi;  ud  ha  la  now  uolToraaUf 
{"Vlaail  u  forwilDg  t  ipeclaB  cloulf  diaUngulohatala 
ram  tiary  other,  by  a  combination  of  chtnetara  which 


Ateaal  lha  cnly  itrikhig  point 
«>i  ami  tha  lion  conalata  la  the  uniform  omeneaa  of 
y*  nlan'.  which  on  the  upper  pirta  of  hia  body  it  of  a 
*<lU  ■llisi;  &wn,  tha  lawny  bain  bo!n|  tanninitad 
'J  *hiUih  Upa;  b^naslh  and  on  tha  Inilfte  of  tha  limha 
*•  h  nearly  wblta.  and  mora  complotely  «o  on  the  ■ 
«mt,  chin,  and  iipp«r  Up.  Tha  haul  haa  an  irreiular 
nhtm  of  black  and  fnf.ibe  outalde  of  the  an, 
'^'lij  at  tba  toaa,  lb*  lidea  of  the  munla  fram 
■Uch  Iha  wkitkart  tska  Iheir  origin,  and  tba  aitramlty 
''the  tail, are  bUek.  Tba  latter  la  not  tarminsted,  aa 
<>  >ba  Ilea,  by  a  brash  of  hair;  nsltber  has  the  pama 
"I  *M|a  af  a  mane.     HIa  length  from  the  tip  ef  tha 
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•bout  three-fjuatter*  of  a  yard  in  length. 
Thug  ermed,  they  wait  till  the  tiger  makes  an 
ttuauh  against  the  left  hand,  which  holds  the 
lance,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  a  short  cloak  of 
baize.  Sometimes  the  animal,  aware  of  the 
danger,  seems  to  decline  the  combat;  but  then 
its  antagonist  provokes  it  with  a  slight  touch 
of  the  lajice,  in  order,  while  he  is  defending 
himself,  to  strike  a  sure  blow.  As  soon,  there, 
fare,  as  the  creature  feels  the  lance,  it  grasps 
it  with  one  of  its  paws,  and  with  the  other 
strikes  al  the  arm  which  holds  it  Then  it 
is  that  the  person  nimbly  aims  a  blow  with 
his  scimetar,  which  he  kept  concealed,  with 
the  other  hand,  and  hamstrings  the 


nose  to  the  nnt  of  the  UU  fa  commonly  about  bur  feet, 
and  hia  tail  maawnii  ahora  balf  u  much  tnore,  being 
jiMt  sMAciantly  long  to  euffer  ita  eilremlly  to  trail  upon 
tbs  ground.  HI*  bead  it  remarkably  Hnall  and  rouniM, 
with  a  bioad  and  lomawhat  obtuaa  muule  ;  and  bla 
body  it  pn^nrllnnably  mora  ■lender  and  taai  elevated 
than  that  of  the  lion.  Hi* young,  like  thoia  of  the  latter 
animal,  hare  a  pECullar  llnty,  cooalaUng  In  ipota  of  a 
darker  ahada  than  lbs  rett  of  thair  lur,  ecatlved  orar 
efery  part  of  the  body,  but  only  *i*Ibls  In  a  particular 
light,  and  (iitappcaring  entirely  at  tha  adult  ago.  Tbera 
la  no  diflbrenca  whatarer  tn  colour  between  the  texea, 
the  lur  of  the  female  being  In  trtry  respect  ainllar  to 
that  of  tha  male:  la  ilie  tba  latter  ta  auparior  to  his 
mate;  and  hia  head,  a  part  which  in  tha  female  la  di*. 
proportianatsly  imall,  correaponda  be  liar  with  tha 
general  fomi  of  hi*  body. 

More  circumipecl,  or  rather  more  rowardty,  tbaa  any 
of  tha  larger  tpedei  of  hia  caution  tribe,  lie  Ii,  notwitb. 
•tending  hli  mufh  graaler  magnitude,  acsrroly  moradan- 
garon  than  the  common  wild  cat,  pnylng  only  upon  the 
■mailer  ipeclea  of  anlmala,  aeldom  TCnturlag  to  attack 
any  living  creature  of  greater  aire  or  courage  than  s 
ihi^ep,  at.d  flying  from  the  lue  of  man  with  more  than 
unial  tarror.  But  thii  cowardka  la  sIki,  In  a  atate  of 
nature  coimectad  wKb  a  degroo  <d  ferocity,  fully  equal 
to  that  which  i*  doTalopod  In  tba  moat  asvaga  and  blood, 
thiraty  orhIafeUow..cata.  Unlike  tha  >guir,  which  ge- 
nerally contenta  Itiolf  with  a  aingla  Tictim,  the  puma, 
if  ba  tbould  happen  to  find  himaalf  undiiturbed  In  the 
mtdat  of  a  Aock  of  abeep,  doaarted  by  their  guardian)  and 
left  entirely  at  hia  men-y,  ii  lald  nerer  to  spare,  but  ta 
dealroy  erery  Individual  that  he  can  roach,  ibr  the  pur* 
poea  of  lucking  Iti  blood.  Ho  diflen  also  from  tba  ja- 
guar In  hia  habit  of  frequenting  tha  open  plain  ratliar 
than  the  foroet  and  the  rlier,  in  and  near  which  tha  lat- 
ter uiually  takaa  hi*  aariet  and  dealroctlie  aland.  Henrs 
bo  ft  mora  Mpoted  to  the  punuit  of  ths  aklllul  thrower 
of  tha  lano,  frtun  whom,  aa  hli  awlfloeit  if  by  no  meana 
great  and  bit  timidity  aiceialTp,  ha  rarely  earapea. 

In  cspll'ity  the  puma  readily  becotnet  tame,  tod 
may  enn  ba  rendered  docile  and  obedient.  Bit  man. 
nan  claaely  rwemble  Ihoee  id'  tba  dctnaedo  eat;  Ilka  It 
he  ia  ailremely  bad  of  being  noticed,  ralaea  his  back 
and  aUtlrboa  bla  limb*  beneath  ths  band  that  caraatat 
bim,  and  oipre»«*  hit  pleaiuro  by  the  tame  quiet  and 
complacent  purring.  They  loou  beromo  attached  to 
thoH  vrith  whom  they  aiv  familiar;  and  numeroiu  in- 
•lancet  might  ba  mentioned  la  whieb  they  hsTO  boon 
lufieiad  to  roam  almott  al  largo  about  the  brasa  without 
any  Injurlou*  reiulti.  Mr  Keao,  the  tragedian,  poaaea. 
■ed  an  animal  of  Ihli  apeclet  to  lame  at  to  follow  bim 
about  almoat  like  a  iog,  and  to  be  frequently  Introduced 
Into  his  drawing-room,  when  Riled  with  company,  al 
parltot  liberty. 
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which  iroinediately  drawi  bick  enraged,  bat 
iiutantly  retumi  to  the  charge.  Bat  then  re- 
ceiving another  itroke,  it  ij  totally  deprived 
of  the  power  of  motion ;  and  the  combatant, 
killing  it  at  hii  leisure,  etripi  the  *kin,  cut* 
off  the  head,  and  retunu  to  hii  corapanioni. 
displaying  these  as  the  trophies  of  his  victory. 

This  animal,  aa  we  are  anured,  is  often 
more  succeMful  against  the  crocodile  ;  and  it 
b  the  only  quadruped  in  that  part  of  the  world 
that  is  not  afraid  of  the  engagenienL  It  must 
be  nounpleasant  sight  to  obierre,  from  a  place 
of  larety,  this  extraordinary  combat,  between 
animals  so  terrible  and  obnoxious  to  man. 
Such  as  have  sren  it,  describe  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  When  the  tiger,  impelled  by 
thirst,  that  seems  continually  to  consume  it, 
comes  down  to  the  river  side  to  drink,  the  cm. 
codile,  which  makes  no  distinction  in  its  prey, 
lifts  its  head  above  water  to  seize  it;  the  Hger, 
not  less  rapacious  than  the  other,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  force  of  the  enemy,  boldly 
ventures  to  seize  it,  and  plunees  ib  claws  into 
the  eyes  of  ibe  crocodile,  which  is  the  only 
vulnerable  part  of  its  body:  upon  this  the  cro- 
codile instantly  dives  under  water,  and  the 
liger  goes  down  with  liim,  for  it  will  sooner 
die  than  I^t  go  its  bold.  In  this  maimer  the 
combat  continues  for  some  time,  imtil  the  tiger 
Is  drowned,  or  escapes,  es  is  sometimes  (he 
case,  from  its  disabled  enemy. 

These  animals  are  common  in  Guiana.' 
They  were  formerly  seen  swimming  over,  in 
great  numbers,  into  the  island  of  Cayenne,  to 
attack  and  ravage  the  flacks  and  herds  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  beginning  they  were  a 
terrible  scourge  to  the  infant  colony  ;  but,  by 
decrees,  they  were  repulsed  and  destroyed, 
ana  are  now  seen  no  longer  at  that  place. 
They  are  found  in  Braiil,  in  Paraguay,  in 
the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  South  America.  They  often 
climb  trees  in  quest  of  prey,  or  to  avoid  their 
porsuers.  I'hey  are  deterred  by  fire,  like  all 
other  animals  of  the  cat  kind  ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  seldom  venture  near 
those  places  where  they  see  it  kindled,  as 
they  are  always  sure  of  their  enemies  being 
near,  and  ibeir  nocturnal  eyes  are  dazzled  by 
the  brightness  of  the  blaze.  From  the  des. 
cription  of  this  animal,  one  wonld  be  hardly 
ted  to  suppose  that  its  flesh  was  good  for  food; 
and  yet  we  have  several  accounts  which  allege 
the  fact,  some  asserting  it  to  be  superior  even 
to  mutton:  however,  what  Monsieur  des  Mar- 
chais  observes,  is    most   likely   to   be  true  ; 


different  eating,  being    generally    les 
usually  having  a  strong  fumel. 


THE  rAIITHKB  AlTD  TBI  UtOrAXD.' 

We  have  hitherto  found  no  great  diffienlij 
in  distinguishing  one  animal  from  another, 
each  carrying  its  own  peculiar  marks,  wliich, 
re  to  separate  it  from  sll 


sriw  lH)puilofSoiitiwniAlTlcai>kDinraiBM|tbt 
Cap*  coloniiti  bf  Um  oud*  of  ligtrj  but  it,  ii  kct,  tk 
ml  iMfiuil,  tba  fitii  Jutala  of  niaimliiU.  Il  ilillcn 
frDm  tlia  puitiier  of  Nortbeiii  Africa  In  iha  Sorm  of  Ri 
■pota,  tn  th«  mora  ilBnder  itractura  of  Iti  bodjr,  ud  ia 
ttw  lags  not  baing  M  Img  In  prafnrtiai  Id  Iti  SB.  la 
wMcliiiif  for  hli  praj,  tha  Itaptri  croucbas  nn  Iba  gn«4 
nith  hii  lir«-p»«*  itratclwil  out  and  hii  haad  btUnra 
Ibani,  bis  aje*  nlbtr  djractad  upmnk.  Hit  tppfu- 
■nee  in  hit  wild  lUta  ii  sicecdtnglj  biaulKal,  bit  ii>- 
ti«u  In  lb*  llighetl  d^TM  Mif  sod  gnrdul,  and  Us 
agllitj  in  bounding  unoig  Iba  rocks  sud  nodi  qriu 
smuing.  Of  Ibii  uUrily  no  pcran  eta  tan  nij  iia 
bf  HKing  tbcH  aiiimalt  in  Ilia  cagaa  in  which  tber  »* 
usually  exhibited  In  Eurupt,  humbled  sod  Unird  u  lit] 
are  bf  craifinament  and  Iba  dunp  cold  a!  our  dinal'. 

Tbe  laopud  li  chieSr  AHmd  in  the  mounttiDoiia  ill<. 
(rtelt  of  South  AiHca,  wlian  ha  pnyt  at  RKh  •''  ttai 


anlalopai  aa  tie  can  mrpriic,  oi  foung  bobomi,  aiil  ■> 
tha  nicli  badgan  or  rmbtrfls,  H«  ia  rary  macb  diwiW 
bf  th«  Capa  (trmen  slm,  for  bia  rsi^et  UDoif  Ibi 
floclu.  wid  smotif  the  )>oung  Icals  and  oItm  In  lU 
breeding  teuon. 

Tha  laopsrd  la  often  teen  at  night  ia  tha  iTlife)  of 
tb«  nngroei  on  tbe  wait  coait:  and  baIng  couidend  i 
nerad  animal,  la  nater  bunted,  tlimgb  childnn  wd 
women  ore  not  mifraquanlly  deitroTed  bf  bim.  In  i^ 
Cape  colony,  wbera  no  wch  reapecC  i*  paid  bin,  ho  ii 
fhfar,  and  much  mora  in  ■<••  of  nun.  Bui  lbcia(ii  in 
South  Afrin  heaeldDm  orDaier  TenttratoaUact  mui- 
klnd,  except  when  driven  to  exlremltj  (unlta  i>  ^ 
•ome  poor  Hotlwtot  child  now  and  tbcD  that  ha  fndi 
unguudad),  fat  In  remoU  places,  hii  low,  halljino. 
thered  gnnrl  ii  Aequantlf  beard  at  night,  M  ha  provli 
'tage  or  tha  krul,  u  tbe  wrKar  e/  tkii  no- 
dnd  timea  beard  it.  Hia  parpoai  m  neb 
break  Into  tha  ihaep-fold,  and  In  Uiiipiir- 
ifrequenlly  lucceeds.  In  ipita  of  tha  Irop 
ti-doga  whtcb  every  iarrDer  keapa  lo  pro- 
tect bia  Bocka. 

Tha  leopard,  like  tbe  bjtcns.  Is  often  caught  In  tufa 
conitnicted  oflarga  (tones  tod  limber,  but  upca  tba  biu 
principle  sa  ■  commoi  mouw-lr^i.  Wban  tbua  ctngbt, 
he  i>  ufwlly  balled  with  dogt,  In  order  lo  train  then 
to  contend  with  him,  sod  seldom  diet  wiibout  killln) 
one  or  tiro  of  hia  <mnlne  antagmlatt-  When  haDUd  fn 
tha  fialdi,  he  initlnctlnlx  belaket  blmaelf  to  a  tret,  if 
one  ihould  be  wifhin  rwh.  In  tbli  trlwUin  il  li  ti- 
ceedliigly  perilous  lo  approach  wilbln  reach  of  hi> 
•priiig;  bat  at  Iha  lame  time,  from  hit  eipiBed  p°B- 
tlon.  ha  becoDiei  an  easy  prej  lo  the  dwt  of  tb*  haoU- 
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(lie  rest  But  it  is  otherwise  when  we  come 
to  these  of  the  oat  kind,  that  fill  up  the  chasm 
between  the  tiger  and  the  cat  The  spots  with 
which  their  skins  are  diTersified^  are  so  various, 
and  their  aize  so  equivocal,  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  distinguish  the  species,  particularly 
as  we  have  little  else  but  the  spots  and  the 
use  to  guide  us  in  making  the  distinction.  If 
we  regard  the  figure  and  diversity  of  the 
spots,  we  shall  find  many  varieties  not  taken 
notice  of  by  any  naturalist;  if  we  are  led  by 
the  size,  we  shall  find  an  imperceptible  gra- 
dation from  the  cat  to  the  tiger.  It  would  be 
fain,  therefore f  to  make  as  many  varieties  in 
these  animals  as  we  see  difierences  in  spots 
or  nature;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  seize  the 
most  general  distinctions,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  soch  as  are  fond  of  more  minute  disquisi- 
tioM. 

Of  all  this  tribe,  whose  skins  are  so  beauti- 
fully  spotted,  and  whose  natures  are  so  mis« 
chievous,  the  panther  may  be  considered  as 
the  foremost  This  animal  has  been  by  many 
nataralists  mistaken  for  the  tiger;  and  in  fact, 
it  approaches  next  to  it  in  size,  fierceness,  and 
beauty.  It  is  distinguished,  however,  by  one 
obfious  and  leading  character;  that  of  being 
spotted,  not  streaked;  for  in  this  particular, 
the  tiffer  differs  from  the  panther,  the  leopard, 
and  almost  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  this  mis- 
chievous family. 

This  animal,  which  Mr  Buffon  calls  simply 
ihepaaMer;  Linnaeus,  thepards  Gessner,  the 
pordaUit  and  the  modem  Latins,  the  leopard 
dm:  this  aninal,  I  say,  which  goes  by  too 
nnany  names,  and  which  the  English  have  in- 
discriminately  called  by  the  name  of  the  pan- 
TBKR  or  the  LBOPABO,  may  be  considered  as  the 
Isrgest  of  the  kind,  and  is  spotted  in  a  man. 
ner  somewhat  different  from  those  that  are 

^^KM^  he  usually  shuns  a  ooiiflict  with  man,  ts  never. 
Uieless  in  exceedingly  active  and  furious  animal,  and 
when  driven  to  desperation  becomes  a  truly  formidable 
uitagonist  The  Cape  colonists  relate  many  Instances 
uf  frightful  and  sometimes  ftXaX  encounters  beween  the 
^ied  leopard  and  his  pursuers.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  these  adventures.  It  occurred  in  1822, 
wfaeo  the  present  writer  was  in  the  interior  of  the  colony, 
«m1  ii  here  given  as  it  was  related  to  him  by  an  indivl. 
dull  who  knew  the  parties  engaged  in  it. 

Two  African  &rmers,  returning  from  hunting  the 
°^ft«bee8t  {pnUlope  bubaffs),  roused  a  leopard  In  a  moun- 
^  ririne,  and  immediately  gave  chase  to  him.  The 
leoptrd  at  first  endeavoured  to  escape  by  clambering  up 
»  precipice;  but  being  hotly  pressed,  and  wounded  by  a 
noskeUhall,  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers  with  that  fran. 
tic  ferocity  peculiar  to  this  animal  on  such  emergencies, 
^nd  bringing  on  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him,  tore 
him  from  his  horse  to  the  ground,  biting  him  at  the  same 
lime  on  the  shoulder,  and  tearing  one  of  his  cheelu  se. 
^«rely  with  his  daws.  The  other  hunter  seeing  the 
dinger  of  his  comrade,  sprang  from  his  horse  and  at- 
^mpted  to  shoot  the  leopard  through  the  head;  but, 
*b«ther  owing  to  trepidation,  or  the  fear  of  wounding 
h»  friend,  or  the  qvAck  motions  of  the  animal,  he  un- 
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smaller.  As  those  spots,  however,  make  the 
principal  difference  between  it  and  the  lesser 
animals,  which  it  otherwise  resembles  in  shape, 
size,  disposition,  and  beauty,  I  will  first  show 
these  slight  distinctions,  and  mention  the 
names  each  animal  has  received  in  conse- 
qaence  thereof ;  and  then  proceed  to  give 
their  history  together,  still  marking  any  pe- 
cnliarity  observable  in  one  of  the  species  which 
is  not  found  in  the  rest 

Next  to  the  great  panther,  already  men- 
tioned,  is  the  animal  which  Mr  Buffon  calls 
the  LEOPARD,  a  name  which  he  acknowledges 
to  be  given  arbitrarily,  for  the  sake  of  distinc 
tion.  Other  naturalists  have  not  much  at^ 
tended  to  the  slight  differences  between  this 
and  the  great  panther,  nor  have  they  considered 
its  discriminations  as  suflScient  to  entitle  it  to 
another  name.  It  has  hitherto,  therefore, 
gone  under  the  name  of  the  lbopard  or  par- 
THSR  of  Senegal,  where  it  is  chiefly  found. 
The  differences  between  this  animal  and  the 
former  are  these:  the  large  panther  is  often 
found  to  be  six  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail;  the  panther 
of  Senegal  is  not  above  (bur.  The  large  pan. 
ther  is  marked  with  spots  in  the  manner  of 
a  rose,  that  is,  ^ve  or  six  make  a  kind  of  cir. 
cle,  and  there  is  generally  a  large  one  in  the 
middle.  The  leopard  of  Senegal  has  a  much 
more  beautiful  coat,  the  yellow  is  more  bril- 
liant, and  the  'spots  are  smaller,  and  not  dis- 
posed in  rings  but  in  clusters.  As  to  the 
rest,  they  are  both  whitish  under  the  belly; 
the  tail  in  both  is  pretty  long,  but  rather 
longer  in  proportion  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  To  these  two  animals,  whose  differ- 
ences seem  to  be  so  very  minute,  we  may  add 
a  third,  namely,  the  jaouar,  or  parther  of 
America.*     This,  in  every  respect,  resembles 

fortunately  missed.  The  leopard,  abandoning  his  pro- 
strate enemy,  darted  with  redoubled  Airy  upon  his  second 
antagonist,  and  so  fierce  and  sudden  was  his  onset,  that 
before  the  Ixrar  could  stab  him  with  his  hunting  knife, 
the  savage  beast  strudc  him  on  the  head  with  his  claws, 
and  actuslly  tore  the  scalp  over  his  eyes.  In  this  fright- 
fui  condition  the  hunter  grappled  with  the  leopard ;  end, 
struggling  for  life,  they  roUeid  together  down  a  steep  de- 
clivity. All  this  passed  ikr  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
describted  in  words.  Before  the  man  who  had  been  first 
attacked  could  start  to  his  feet  and  seise  his  gtm,  they 
were  rolling  one  over  the  other  down  the  bank.  In  a 
minuto  or  two  he  had  reloaded  his  gun,  and  rushed  for- 
ward to  save  the  life  of  his  friend.  But  it  was  too  late. 
The  leopard  liad  seiied  the  unfortunate  man  by  the 
throat,  and  mangled  him  so  dreadfully,  that  death  was 
inevitable;  and  his  comrade  (himself  severely  wounded) 
had  only  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  completing  the 
destruction  of  the  savage  beast,  already  exhausted  with 
the  loss  of  blood  from  several  deep  wounds  by  the  des- 
perate knife  of  the  expiring  huntsman.*-^  fVom  an  arti- 
cle by  Mr  Prinze  in  the  Penny  Mayamne, 

1  Dufibn  has  mistaken  the  jaguar,  which  he  describes 
from  an  ocelot;  and  refers  the  former  animal,  because, 
probably,  it  was  a  large  speclee,  to  the  panther  of  the 
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the  two  former,  exoept  in  the  disposition  of 
its  spots,  and  that  its  neck  and  head  are  rather 
streaked  than  spotted.  The  jaguar  is  also 
said  to  be  lower  upon  its  legs,  and  less  than 
the  leopard  of  Senegal.  These  three  quadru- 
peds, as  we  see,  have  but  very  slight  differ- 
ences, and  the  principal  distinction  used  by 
Mr  Buffon  is  taken  from  the  size:  the  first, 
as  he  says,  is  usually  six  feet  long;  the  second, 
four  feet;  and  the  fast  about  three;  however, 
it  appears  from  the  particular  subjects  of  his 
description,  that  the  panther  in  his  possession 
was  not  above  three  feet  seven  inches  long: 
that  the  leopard *s  skin  which  he  describes  was 
about  four;  and  that  the  jaguar,  at  two  years 
old,  was  between  two  and  three  feet  long, 
which,  when  come  to  its  full  growth,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  four  feet  long,  as  well  as  the  two 
former.  From  hence,  therefore,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  the  size  in  these  animals  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  a  distinction  among  them;  and 
that  those  who  called  them  all  three  by  the 
indiscriminate  names  of  the  leopard  and  the 
panther,  if  not  right,  were  at  least  excusable. 
Of  those  which  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
Tower,  the  jaguar,  or  the  American  panther, 
is  rather  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  by  no 
means  the  contemptible  animal  which  Mr 
Buffon  describes  it  to  be;  the  leopard  is  the 
least  of  them,  and  has,  by  some  travellers, 

ancients,  transporting  his  figures  accordingly.  The  fur- 
riers and  exhibitors  of  wild  beasts  have  imbibed  this 
error;  and  the  jaguar  of  America  has  altogether  usurped 
the  name  of  panther  from  the  species  of  the  old  world, 
to  which  it  was  originally  applied. 

The  animals  of  the  cat  kind  are,  In  general,  strongly 
marked,  but  inclinations  are  to  be  found  in  certain  of 
Its  species  both  to  the  dogs  and  the  vlverne;  the 
Chetah  or  Maned  hunting  leopard  Is  the  type  of  the 
former.  In  the  system  of  dentition,  and  all  the  organs 
of  sense,  it  corresponds  with  the  felinn,  but  in  the  non. 
retractibility  of  the  claws,  it  differs  from  the  genus  in 
general.  In  this  species,  we  hare,  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  mutual  bar. 
mony  existing  between  the  mental  impulses  and  the  phy- 
sical powers  oif  animals;  their  disposition  or  inclination 
to  destruction  is  precisely  in  unison  and  proportion  with 
their  bodily  powers.  If  very  weak,  they  are  excessively 
timid;  if  extremely  strong,  they  are  equally  undaunted; 
while  those  which  hold  a  medium  statioa  in  this  respect 
seem  generally  to  appreciate,  as  it  were,  with  more  so- 
briety, the  conditions  of  their  existence,  and  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  dominion  and  artliicial  education  of 
man  more  easily  than  the  rest.  The  hunting  leopai-d  is 
in  this  intermediate  situation.  About  as  big  as  a  large 
dog,  its  leading  weapons  of  offence,  the  claws,  are  In  the 
same  situation  as  those  of  that  animal;  incapable  of  being 
withdrawn  into  a  sheath  fior  protection,  they  are  con. 
stantly  exposed  to  the  friction  of  the  ground,  by  which 
they  become  worn  and  blunt,  and  so  much  the  less  efiec- 
tual  for  active  warfare ;  but  otherwise  the  animal  has  all 
the  suppleness  and  elasticity,  the  trenchant  teeth,  and  the 
powerful  Jaws  of  the  cats.  Partially  deficient,  therefore, 
in  the  physical  powers  of  its  congeners.  It  Is  equally 
wanting  in  the  extreme  ferocity  of  its  disposition. 

The  hunting  leopard  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  on  the 
upper  part,  white  underneath,  and  covered  all  over  with 
\ery  small  spots  without  regularity ;  it  has  a  slight  erect 


been  supposed  to  be  an  animal  produced  be- 
tween the  panther  and  the  ounce,  an  animal 
which  it  resembles,  but  is  less  dian  any  of 
the  former.  These  three  animals  we  may, 
therefore,  rank  together,  as  they  agree  pretty 
nearly  in  their  robe,  their  size,  their  disposi. 
tions,  and  their  ferocity. 

We  come  next  to  an  animal  confeasediv 
different  from  any  of  the  former,  being  much 
smaller,  and  its  colour  more  inclining  to  white. 
Its  name,  however,  in  our  language ,  has 
caused  no  small  confusion.  It  has  been  gen- 
erally called  by  foreigners  the  oria,  or  the 
ouNCB,  and  this  name  some  of  our  own  writers 
have  thought  proper  to  give  it:  but  others  of 
them,  and  these  the  most  celebrated,  such  as 
Willoughby,  have  given  this  name  to  a  dif- 
ferent animal,  with  a  short  tail,  and  known 
to  the  ancients  and  modems  by  the  name 
of  the  itptx,  1  confess  myself  at  a  loss, 
in  this  case,  whom  to  follow;  the  alteration  of 
names  should  be  always  made  with  great  can- 
tion,  and  never  but  in  cases  of  necessity.  If 
we  follow  Willoughby,  there  will  be  an  ani- 
mal  of  the  panther  kind,  very  distinguiahable 
from  all  the  rest,  left  without  a  name;  and  if 
we  recede  from  him,  it  will  serve  to  produce 
some  confusion  among  all  the  numerous  class 
of  readers  and  writers  who  have  taken  him 
for  their  guide;  however,  as  he  seems  himaelf 

mane  down  the  neck,  whence  It  is  named.  Tiie  eye. 
pupil  is  round  at  all  times.  The  slim  make  of  the 
body  and  limbs  of  this  animal,  calculated  appareoUy 
rather  for  speed  than  strength,  assimilate  it  in  a  remari- 
able  degree  to  the  canine  race,  with  which  we  have  al- 
ready compared  it  In  a  certain  aptnen  or  capabib'ty  it 
possesses  ol  being  trained  for  field  sports,  4t  is  also  mora 
like  the  dogs  than  the  cats.  It  is,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  intermediate,  and  we  appear  to  pass  naturally 
from  the  latter  race  of  animals  through  this  species  to 
the  former.  It  also  exhibits  the  firet  step  or  remove 
from  the  perfect  fitness  for  carnivorous  and  predatory 
habits  in  the  loss  c^  the  retractile  power  of  the  takna. 
Of  the  liabits  of  the  hunting  leopard  in  a  state  of  naturr, 
we  liave  no  certain  information ;  but  In  his  tamed  and 
domesticated  condition,  he  1ms  been  rendered,  in  eume 
countries  at  least,  auxiliary  to  man,  by  the  suecessiul 
cultivation  of  his  mental  faculties,  which  have  been 
trained  into  a  degree  of  subservience  to  the  commands 
of  his  master,  that  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  sapen«r 
sagacity  of  the  hound. 

The  chetah  has  been,  until  of  late  jrears,  very  Imper- 
fectly  known  in  Europe.  Linnsus  was  entirely  unsr- 
quaiuted  with  it,  and  Buffon  described  it  from  the  fur 
alone,  under  the  name  of  guepard,  the  appellation  by 
which  its  skin  was  distinguished  in  the  commerce  with 
Senegal,  but  evidently  without  suspecting  its  identity 
with  the  Asiatic  animal,  the  trained  habits  of  which, 
misled  probably  by  the  authority  of  Tavemier,  he  erron- 
eously attributed  to  his  imaginary  ounce.  Subsequent 
French  eoologists  had  rectified  this  error,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  tamed  leopard  of  Bemier, 
Uie  youce,  the  guepard,  and  Tavemler's  ounce,  were  one 
and  the  same  animal :  but  It  was  not  until  a  year  or  two 
ago  that  the  possession  of  a  living  specimen,  brought 
from  Senegal,  in  the  Menagerie  of  the  Jardiii  du  Roi, 
enabled  M.  F.  Cuvier  to  ascertain  its  characters  with 
precision. 


to  hive  be«n  an  innOT»tor,  the  name  of  (he 
lynx  faaring  been  long  adopted  into  our  lan- 
guage before,  it  waa  unnecessary  to  eive  the 
inimal  (hat  bore  it  another  name,  and  to  call 
■bat  creature  an  ounce,  which  oar  old  writers 
had  been  acciulomed  to  know  by  the  Lfttin 
appellation  ;  for  this  reason,  therefore,  we 
may  safely  venture  to  take  a  name  that  haa 
been  long  misapplied,  from  the  lynx,  snd  res- 
tore it  to  the  animal  in  queilion.  We  will, 
therefore,  call  that  animal  of  the  panther  kind, 
which  is  less  than  the  panther,  and  with  a 
lunger  tail,  the  ouatxi  and  the  lynx  may  re- 
main in  possession  of  that  name  by  which  it 
WIS  known  among  all  our  old  English  wri- 
teri,  as  well  as  by  all  antiquity. 

The  otTHCK,  or  the  oirii  of  Linneeus,  is  much 
leu  than  the  panther,  being  not  at  must  above 
ihree  feet  and  a  half  long ;  however,  its  hair 
ii  much  longer  than  that  of  the  panther,  and 
its  tail  still  more  so.  The  panther  of  four  or 
(lit  feet  long,  has  a  tail  of  but  two  feet,  or 
two  feet  and  a  half ;  ihe  ounce,  which  is  but 
about  three  feet,  has  a  tail  oflen  longer  than 
the  rest  of  its  body.  The  colour  of  the  ounce 
ii  also  apparently  difiereni,  being  rather  more 
inclining  to  a  cream-colour,  which  is  deeper 
on  the  back,  and  whiter  towards  the  belly. 
Tbe  hair  on  the  back  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  that  on  the  belly  two  inches  and  a 
lialf.  which  is  much  longer  than  that  of  tbe 
panther.  Its  spots  are  disposed  pretty  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  large  panther,  ex- 
(«pt  that  on  the  haunches  it  is  nitlier  marked 
with  stripes  thsn  with  spots. 

Descending  to  animals  of  this  kind  that  ere 
■till  amaller,  we  find  the  C4TAHaunT*iN,  which 
is  the  ocebl  of  Mr  Bufibn,  or  tbe  tiger-cat  of 
most  of  those  who  exhibit  it  as  a  show.  It  is 
Ims  than  the  ounce,  but  its  robe  more  beauti- 
fully variegated.  It  is  an  American  animal, 
and  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  from 
'lie  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  It  is  ex- 
Iremely  like  a  cat,  except  that  it  is  larger  and 
•lenderer,  tliat  its  colours  are  more  beautiful, 
»nd  its  (ail  rather  shorter.  The  fur  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  the  whole  beautiGed  with 
hlack  spots,  and  streaks  of  different  ligurea 
They  are  long  on  the  back,  and  round 


hellyaudpaws.     On  the  i 
which  run  across  :  but  ir 


V  black  SI 


■tnes 


, n  other  respects,  they 

entirelv  resemble  those  of  a  cat  These  co- 
loars,  however,  which  naturabsts  have  taken 
great  pains  minutely  to  describe,  are  by  no 
queans  permanent,  being  differently  disposed 
III  different  animals  of  the  same  species.  I 
remembep  (o  have  seen  on  animal  of  this  size, 
Dutwhtther  of  this  species  I  will  not  pretend 
'"  wy,  some  years  ago,  that  was  entirely 
Ijruwn.and  was  said  also  to  have  come  from 
America. 
Prom  this  tribe  of  the  cat  kind,  with  spot. 
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ted  skins  and  a  long  tail,  we  come  to  another, 
with  skins  diversified  in  like  manner,  but 
with  a  shorter  tail.  The  principal  of  these  is 
the  LTHx,  Ihe  name  by  which  the  animal  wss 
known  tu  £liaii,  among  the  ancienti ;  and  to 
all  our  old  English  writers  among  those  of  a 
more  modem  date.'     This  name  has  been  cor- 


>  The  Lynxn  form  i  tmill  ieelioii  In  tlie  Jtrj  eiuiu 
([>■  geuia/elii,  ot  at  tribe  of  uilmili,  in  nliich  they 
■re  priiiclpdif  dlitltigulilied  bf  Lhe  lengtli  of  the  fur, 
Ifae  tliortaeM  of  the  Uil,  and  b;  the  bnubes  of  ball  with 
which  their  esn  ire  fumlthed.  There  ere  HTer*!  vs. 
rieliei  in  thla  ipeclBa,  diitingulabsd  Irom  one  uiother  bj 
diOerencM  In  the  iIm  of  tha  siilraal,  la  tbe  length  uid 
colour  of  Urn  fur,  and  In  tha  langth  of  Ui«  tall  and  of 
Ihs  bntahai  of  hair  which  dacorala  the  ear*.  Some  of 
the  clrcuinitancai  of  diSerencs  appear  to  be  merely  tlia 
result  of  cllmaU.  Thua,  ai  It  regardi  the  Fur,  which  la 
in  genen]  much  aiteemod,  aa  an  artlcls  of  commerce. 
Tor  lis  warmth  and  aohoa^  it  la  obaened  lu  be  ligliter 
In  colour,  aiid  more  dlatincllf  ajnttsd,  Iha  nearer  llw 
iaiilal  of  the  animal  la  to  the  north.  Olhen,  again,  are 
■mailer,  have  loaa  fiir,  and  ahow  tbe  i*A  colour  mora 
dlitincllr.  It  aUo  appaars  that  the  fur  of  the  aams  ani- 
mal  differs  nrj  murh  in  different  leason*  of  the  year. 
Ill  tliia,  aa  in  otlier  apeciei  of  animali,  rarlaliaa  aeem  to 
tiave  been  unneceaaarlly  multiplied  by  a  refeRDca  ta 
mirs  accldanlat  or  uoesaaottal  circumatances  j  and  out 
of  the  flrat  aSecla  which  may  be  aatlclpaled  from  ■  nor* 
dlBiisad  knowledge  i^  the  prindploa  by  which  ofasarra- 
Uma  In  natiml  hiatoiy  ahoild  ba  rtguUled,  will  b«  to 
dlmklib  rather  than  to  enlarge  the  number  of  tha  varia. 
tlei  which  many  apadae  of  animal*  hare  been  auppoaed 

Tha  lynx  la  about  the  aiie  af  ■  moderataty  large  dog, 
meaaurlng  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  Um  bead  lo  the 
commenRament  bf  the  tail,  which  la  about  alx  Inchal 
long,  baing  aborter  than  Iha  thiglv.     Tbe  heigLl  to  lb* 


withara  la  from  aiileen  to  eighteen  IncLea^  The  1^ 
and  feet  are  very  thick  and  aUong  j  and  Ihe  eyes,  which 
are  proTerbially  piercing,  are  oT  a  pale  yellow  colour. 
The  long  and  aoft  fur  ta  generally  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
marked  on  the  back  and  Uraba  with  blackish-brown  ipoU ; 
three  linaa  of  black  q>ota  on  Ihe  chteki  join  a  larga 
black  oblique  baiid  on  each  aide  of  the  neck  under  Iha 
aar:  ths  fur  of  Ih^e  parta  Is  longir  than  eliawkere,  and 
form*  a  kind  of  lateral  beard,  'the  forehead  and  top  of 
the  head  ara  dotted  with  black ;  and  on  Uie  lop  <j'  the 
neck  there  are  four  line*  of  tin  lame  colour,  Iha  mid- 
dlBinoat  of  which  la  broken  and  Inlamipted.  Tha  dark 
apoti  form  two  ubllqua  bands  on  Uie  ahouldera,  and 
Iranaveraa  banda  on  ilia  fan  lagi.  I'h*  Foet  are  yellow 
and  without  apota,  but  llta  tanui  of  the  hind-feel  haa  a 
brovm  band.  The  outildea  of  the  ears  are  black  at  tba 
baa*  and  tip,  and  aihy  in  the  middle.  The  tail,  which 
la  yellowlata. while  underneath,  la  lipped  and  ringed 
with  black.  The  fur  inclinea  to  white  oi  the  throat, 
breaat,  and  belly,  and  the  eyaa  are  lurrounded  with 
white.  Tbla  doMTlptloQ  muat  be  unlarttood  to  apply 
genenlly  to  Iha  common  lyui,  and   even  iu  thji  Uiare 
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rupted  by  the  Portngnese  into  the  word  onxe ; 
and  this  corruption  has  been  adopted  bj  Ray, 
who  has  improperly  called  this  animal  the 
ounce,  after  some  of  the  foreign  trayellers.  The 

are  roosfderable  departoires  from  tiiis  general  standard. 
Some  hare  the  spots  only  of  a  little  deeper  red  than  the 
grouad  colour,  aiid  in  others  the  marks  di/Ier  much  iu 
form  and  depth  of  colour. 

The  lynx  was  formerly  spread  o?er  the  Old  world. 
It  was  common  in  France^  and  has  only  disappeared 
from  Germany  at  a  comparatirely  recent  pedoid.  It 
is  still  found  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  eren  in  Portu- 
gal and  Spain.  CuTier  describes  one  that  was  killed 
within  a  few  leagues  of  Lisbon,  and  M.  Bory  de  St 
Vincent  mentions  that  he  frequently  met  with  them  in 
the  central  and  southern  mountains  of  Spain.  They 
there  attain  to  a  larger  sin  than  usuali  and  their  colours 
are  remarkably  vi  vid.  It  is  ywy  common  in  the  forests 
of  northern  Asia,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  That  which 
inhabits  the  more  southern  parts  of  Asia,  and  is  found 
in  Africa,  is  a  rather  distinct  variety  called  eora€tU,  a 
contraction  of.  the  Turi^ish  name  kara,  black,  and  A«- 
Aiefr,  ear.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  uniform  vin- 
ous  red  colour,  by  its  ears,  which  are  black  both  without 
and  within,  and  by  a  longer  tail  than  any  other  lynx 
possesses.  America  is  known  to  have  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  varieties  of  the  lynx.  The  first  is  that  which, 
after  Buiion,  Is  called  the  Caittda  lynx.  Its  colour  is 
grey,  its  tail  is  longer  than  that  of  the  common  lynx, 
and  the  hairs  on  the  ears  are  shorter.  Some  individuals 
have  the  fur  so  thick  and  long,  especially  on  the  paws, 
that  they  have  a  ^rj  dIfDsrent  appearance  from  the 
European  lynx ;  the  identity  of  which  with  this  spocies 
is  asserted  by  some  nsturalists  and  disputed  by  others. 
It  Is  found  in  great  abundance  in  tlie  districts  about 
Hudson's  Bay,  from  wiience  from  7000  to  9000  skins 
are  yearly  exported.  It  is  a  timid  creature,  and  makes 
but  slight  resistance  when  brought  to  bay  by  the  hmiter; 
for  though,  like  the  cat,  it  spits  and  erects  the  hair  on 
its  back,  it  is  easily  destroyed  with  a  slender  stick.  The 
other  variety  {feUs  m/a)  which  Is  found  In  the  United 
States,  Is  smaller  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  It  has 
the  form  and  dlstributlen  ef  spots  of  our  European 
variety;  but  the  ground  colour  Is  gray;  its  spots  are 
more  numerous,  deeper  «d  the  back,  aad  paler  on  the 
sides  and  limbs. 

In  their  manners  and  habits  of  life  the  varieties  diiTer 
little  from  one  another;  but  the  following  statement  will 
be  understood  as  more  especially  applying  to  the  com- 
mon lynx. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  lynx  Is  rather  gentle  than 
savage.  Alluding  to  ancient  lables,  Bulibn  remarks, 
*<  Om-  lynx  Is  not  able  to  see  through  walls,  but  It  is 
quite  true  that  he  has  very  brilliant  eyes,  with  a  mild 
look  and  an  agreeable  and  cheerful  air."  The  animal 
may  indeed  be  considered  much  less  ferocious  than  most 
others  of  the  genus  to  which  It  belongs.  It  has  the  soft 
stealthy  walk  of  the  rat,  and  leaps  or  bounds  in  the  same 
manner.  It  lives  by  hunting,  and  often  follows  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees  the  wild  cats,  martins,  ermines, 
squirrels,  &c.,  which  form  its  customary  prey.  It  also 
watches  the  approach  of  deer,  goats,  hares,  and  other 
animals,  and  as  they  pass,  drops  down  upon  thtm  from 
the  branches  of  trees,  where  it  conceals  Itself.  Among 
Its  contrivances  to  obtain  food,  it  is  mentioned  that  It 
frequently  digs  under  the  doors  to  gain  admission  to  the 
iheep-folds.  When  urged  by  hunger,  it  has  been  known 
to  prey  even  on  its  own  species.  It  Is  passionately  fond 
of  blood,  and  when  it  has  secured  its  prey  is  said  fre- 
quently to  suck  the  blood  from  the  throat,  and  then  leave 
the  carcass  otherwise  untouched,  to  go  in  search  of  ano- 
ther victim.  It  perhaps  arose  from  this,  that  the  lynx 
has  been  said,  in  old  &bles,  to  have  the  least  memoiy  of 


first  striking  dislinction  between  the  lynx,  and 
all  those  of  the  panther  kind,  is  in  its  tail, 
which  is  at  least  half  as  short  in  proportkm, 
and  black  at  the  extremity.     I  ta  fur  is  much 

any  anlnuU — a  statement  quite  oo  a  par  with  the  ether 
very  extraordinary  particulars  concerning  it  which  Sor 
a  long  period  formed  a  part  of  the  poptdar  belief,  sod 
are  still  prevalent  amongst  Ill-informed  people.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  lynx  does  devour  any  part  of  a  gost 
or  sheep  after  having  sucked  the  blood,  tlie  brain,  the 
liver  aad  the  hutestioes  are  the  portioiis  which  It  prefom 
The  caracal,  which  Is  a  native  of  warmer  climates  tlisn 
those  in  which  the  common  lynx  Is  found,  presents  some 
peculiarities  in  its  mode  of  obtaining  food,  which  it  may 
be  here  desirable  to  state.  It  appears  that  although  lis 
disposition  is  considerably  more  ferodoos  than  that  of 
the  common  lynx,  It  does  not  like  the  trouble  of  takiog 
its  own  prey,  but,  when  opportunities  ofl*er,  follows  the 
lions,  and  feasts  on  the  remains  of  his  meal.  Like  the 
jackal,  the  caracal  has  been  supposed  to  conduct  the  lion 
to  the  prey  of  which  it  afterwards  partakes,  and  it  hsa 
hence  been  called  the  *' lion's  guide  or  porveyer."  It  is 
saki  to  approach  iierf  near  to  the  liun  with  consideiaUe 
boldness,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  oonsciousness  cf 
securihr  from  the  anger  of  the  lordly  beast  which  it  de 
rives  from  the  focilfty  with  which  it  can  escape  up  the 
trees  where  the  Ikm  cennol  Mlew.  It  la  observed, 
however,  that  the  caracal  studiously  shuae  the  penthrr. 
as  that  aninnai  Is  eqiuiUy  well  adapted  for  cliBabing  with 
itself.  These  circumstances  do  not  perhaps  denote  any 
inherent  difierence  of  habits  between  the  caracal  and  the 
common  lynx,  but  may  have  resulted  from  the  accident 
of  the  existence  of  the  fennsr  in  the  seme  ceentriei 
with  the  lion.  The  absence  of  the  lioo  from  the  cenn- 
tries  inhabited  by  the  lynx  necessarily  predadee  the  lat- 
ter from  the  advantage  eigeyed  by  the  caracal.  Wt 
mention  this  because  it  Is  usenil  to  remember  that  whrn 
similar  animals  have.  In  different  climates,  dilSfrail 
modes  of  life.  It  Is  not  necessary  te  infer  e  reerespsnd- 
ing  difference  of  propensities  or  dispeeiUoBi,  urieas  we 
find  that  there  are  no  external  circumstances  which 
adequately  account  for  such  difierencea  as  actually  ap- 
pear. 

The  sight  of  the  lynx  la  certainly  veiy  q«iek,  and  H 
sees  Its  prey  at  a  great  distanoe.  Among  the  theosand 
marvellous  stories  which  the  old  naturaiista  relate,  and 
which  the  Ignorant  and  credulous  have  been  willing  te 
believe,  one  was,  that  the  lynx  could  see  through  opaque 
bodies;  and  another,  that  its  urine  was  oonvwrted  into 
precious  stones.  There  was  a  time*  not  Tory  remote, 
when.  In  mentlooing  such  old  fohlea,  it  would  luive  been 
necessary  to  have  said  something  te  disprove  them;  but 
we  are  thankiul  and  happy  that  at  the  present  time  this 
Is  perfectly  unnecessary. 

The  howl  of  the  common  Ijrnx  has  a  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  wolf.  When  assailed,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  passive  as  the  lynx  of  Canada.  When  at- 
tacked  by  a  dog,  it  lies  down  on  its  back,  and  strikes  so 
desperately  with  its  claws,  that  it  frequently  compels  the 
assailant  to  withdraw.  This  is  true  also  of  the  caracal; 
and  Dr  Charletoii  mentions  one  tliat  killed  a  boond,  and 
tore  it  instantly  In  pieces,  notwithstanding  that  It  made 
a  most  vigorous  defence.  The  Ijmx  Is,  in  general,  ex- 
ceedingly ferocious  in  a  state  of  captivity ;  it  frequently 
expresses  its  malignity  by  a  kind  of  snarling  scream,  and 
is  seldom  or  perhaps  never  tamed.  In  the  East  the 
caracal  is  sometimes  partially  tamed,  when  taken  yoimg 
and  reared  with  extreme  caution,  and  is  then  tiaioed  te 
assirt  in  the  chase.  It  Is  capable  of  rendering  very  ef- 
fectual servi«*e  in  hunting  the  smaller  quadrupeds;  bat 
when  it  encounters  one  which  it  judges  to  be  superior 
to  itself  In  strengtli,  it  lo^es  its  courage  and  gives  over 
the  chafiOk 
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longer,  (be  spots  on  the  skin  less  vivid,  and  but 
ooiilosediy  mingled  with  the  rest  Its  cars  are 
mach  longer,  and  tipped  at  the  points  with  a 
black  taft  of  hair.  The  coloar  round  the  eyes 
is  white,  and  the  physiognomy  more  placid 
and  gentle.  Each  hair  of  this  animal  is  of  three 
different  colours:  the  root  is  of  a  grayish  brown; 
the  middle  red,  or  of  an  ash  colour;  and 
the  ends  white.  This  whiteness  at  the  ends 
takes  up  so  small  a  part  of  the  particular  hair, 
that  it  does  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  the 
principal  colour,  which  is  that  of  the  middle 
part;  so  that  it  only  makes  the  surface  of  the 
body  appear  as  if  it  were  silvered  over;  how- 
ever, the  hair  of  which  the  spots  consist  has 
no  white  at  the  ends,  and  at  the  roots  it  is  not 
qaite  so  black  as  the  other  part  This  animal 
is  not  above  the  size  of  the  ounce,  but  is  rather 
stronger  built,  and  it  has  but  twenty-eight 
teeth;  whereas  all  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind  al- 
ready mentioned  have  thirty. 

Another  animal  of  this  kind  is  called  the  sia- 
sasii,  or,  as  Mr  Buffon  names  it,  the  caracal. 
It  b  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  resem- 
hies  the  lynx  in  size,  in  form,  and  even  in  the 
singularity  of  being  tufted  at  the  tips  of  the 
ears.  However,  the  siagush  differs  in  not  be- 
ing  mottled  as  the  lynx  is;  its  fur,  or  rather 
hair,  is  rougher  and  shorter;  its  tail  is  rather 
longer;  its  muzzle  more  lengthened;  its  physi- 
ognomy more  fierce, and  its  nature  more  savage. 

The  third  and  last  animal  that  needs  to  be 
mentioned  of  this  kind,  is  that  which  Mr  BuC 
Ton  calls  the  ssbval,  and  which  he  has  first 
described.  It  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  resem. 
bling  the  panther  in  its  spots,  but  the  lynx  in 
the  shortness  of  its  tail,  in  its  size,  and  in  its 
strong.built  form. 

These  seem  to  be  all  the  principal  dbtinc- 
tions  among  animals  of  the  panther  kind,  from 
the  largest  of  this  tribe  down  to  the  domestic 
cat,  which  ia  the  smallest  of  all  these  fierce 
and  mischievous  varieties.  In  all,  their  nature 
seems  pretty  much  the  same;  being  equally 
fierce,  subtle,  cruel,  and  cowardly.  The  pan- 
ther, including  tlie  leopard  and  the  jaguar,  or 
American  panther,  as  they  are  the  largest,  so 


Some  naturalists  have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
which  variety  of  the  lynx  the  ancient  writers  hul  la 
▼ieir  in  their  various  descriptions,  and  in  the  fabies  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  We  quite  concur  in  the  view 
which  Bofion  has  talien  of  this  matter.  After  mention- 
>ng  the  fables  in  question,  he  says:— **  This  lynx  is  a 
fabulous  animal,  as  well  as  all  the  properties  attributed 
to  it.  This  imaginary  lynx  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
^^w  lynx  except  in  the  luune.  It  does  not  therefore  ap- 
PMr  necessary  to  Irilow  the  majority  of  naturalists  in 
attributiog  to  a  real  animal  the  properties  of  one  entirely 
Inu^nary.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Pliny  him- 
Mlf  scarcely  speaks  like  one  who  believed  in  its  exis- 
tence, and  classes  it  with  the  «phinxes,  the  pegasuses,  the 
unicorns,  and  other  prodigies  and  monsters  to  which 
KUiioptrjWe  birth."  Pmny  Magaxint, 


also  are  they  the  most  dangerous  of  this  kind, 
for  the  whole  race  of  cats  are  noxious  in  pro- 
portion to  their  power  to  do  mischief.  They 
inhabit  the  most  torrid  latitudes  of  Indian 
Africa,  and  America,  and  have  never  been 
able  to  multiply  beyond  the  torrid  zone.  They 
are  generally  found  in  the  thickest  and  most 
entangled  forests*  and  often  near  remote  habi- 
tations, where  they  watch  to  surprise  all  kinds 
of  domestic  animals.  They  very  seldom  at- 
tack man,  even  though  provoked  by  him;  they 
seem  rather  desirous  of  finding  safety  by  flight, 
or  by  climbing  trees,  at  which  they  are  very 
expert  In  tbis  manner  also  they  often  pur- 
sue their  prey,  and,  being  expert  at  seizing  it, 
as  well  above  as  below,  they  cause  a  vast  des- 
truction. Of  all  other  animals,  these  are  the 
most  sullen,  and  even  to  a  proverb,  untame- 
able.  They  still  preserve  their  fierce  and  treach- 
erous spint;  and  at  thoee  places  where  they  are 
exposed  to  be  seen  among  others,  we  often  ob- 
serve, that  while  their  keeper  is  familiar  with 
the  lion  or  the  bear,  yet  he  is  apprehensive  of 
the  lai^e  panther,  and  keeps  it  bonnd  with 
the  shortest  chain. 

As  the  ounce  differs  from  these  in  figure 
and  size,  so  also  it  seems  to  differ  in  disposi- 
tion,  being  more  mild,  tractable,  and  tame. 
These  we  often  see  as  harmless  and  innocent 
as  cats;  and  there  is  one  at  present  in  the 
Tower  with  which  the  keeper  plays  without 
the  smallest  apprehension.  I  own  I  was  not 
a  little  uneasy  at  first  for  the  man,  when  he 
put  his  hand  through  the  bars,  and  called  the 
animal  by  its  name;  but  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  see  the  creature,  which  one  might 
suppose  irritated  by  long  confinement,  come 
gently  up  to  him,  stroke  his  hand  with  its  face, 
in  the  manner  of  a  cat,  and  testify  the  utmost 
gentleness  of  disposition.  The  ounce,  there- 
fore, is  remarkable  for  being  easily  tamed; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  employed  all  over  the  East 
for  the  purposes  of  hunting.  Not,  indeed,  but 
that  panthers  themselves  are  sometimes  used 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  never  thoroughly 
subdued  like  the  former,  being  usually  brought 
to  the  field  in  a  carriage,  and  kept  chained 
and  caged  until  they  are  shown  the  gazelle, 
or  the  leveret,  which  is  their  prey.  This  they 
pursue  rather  by  three  or  four  great  springs 
than  by  running.  If  they  seize  it  by  this 
sudden  effort,  it  finds  no  mercy;  but  if  it  es- 
capes  from  their  first  effort,  they  never  attempt 
to  pursue^  and  appear  quite  disappointed  and 
confounded  at  their  mischance.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  they  are  so  much  enraged  at  it, 
that  they  attack  even  their  employer,  and  his 
only  resource  to  avoid  their  fury  is  to  throw 
them  some  small  pieces  of  meaty  which  he  has 
brought  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

The  ounce,  however,  is  not  so  dangerous ; 
and  is  treated  with  more  confidence  and  fami. 
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liarity.  It  is  usually  brought  to  the  field  hooi- 
winked  behind  one  of  the  horsemen.  When 
the  game  appears,  the  ounce  is  instantly  un- 
covered,  and  shown  where  it  lies:  upon  which 
the  fierce  creature  darts  like  an  arrow  to  the 
place,  and  seizes  it  at  once,  or,  missing  it, 
remains  motionless  on  the  place.  It  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  retrieving  its  disgrace,  by 
continuing  the  pursuit;  for,  although  it  bounds 
with  greater  agility  than  most  other  animals, 
yet  it  is  slow  and  awkward  in  running,  and 
has  no  means  of  finding  the  animal  it  pursues 
by  the  smell,  as  is  common  among  those  of 
the  dog  kmcL  From  hence,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears,  how  much  superior  the  European  me- 
thod of  hunting  is  to  that  of  the  Asiatic;  since 
whatever  amusement  this  exercise  afibrds  must 
arise  from  the  continuance  of  the  chase,  and 
from  the  fluctuation  of  doubt  and  expectation, 
which  raise  and  depress  the  pursuers  by  turns. 
All  this  an  Asiatic  hunter  is  deprived  of;  and 
his  greatest  pleasure  can  scarcely  be  more 
than  what  among  us  is  called  coursing y  in 
which  the  dog  pursues  the  animal,  and  keeps 
it  constantly  in  view. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  from 
choice  the  Asiatics  use  this  method  of  chase  ; 
for,  no  doubt,  were  dogs  serviceable  among 
them  as  they  are  in  Europe,  they  would  be 
employed  for  the  same  purposes.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  extreme  heat  of  the  tropical 
climates  produces  such  universal  putrefaction, 
and  sends  up  such  various  and  powerful 
scents,  that  dogs  are  at  first  bewildered  in  the 
chase,  and,  at  last,  come  to  lose  the  delicacy 
of  their  scent  entirely.  Ihey  are,  therefore, 
hut  little  used  in  those  warm  countries  ;  and 
what  could  they  avail  in  places  where  al- 
most every  other  animal  of  the  forest  is  strong, 
er  and  more  rapacious?  The  lion,  the  tiger, 
the  panther,  and  the  ounce,  are  all  natural 
enemies  to  the  dog,  and  attack  him  wherever 
he  appears  with  ungovernable  fury.  The 
breed,  therefore,  in  those  places  would  quick- 
ly be  destroyed ;  so  that  they  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  those  animals  which  are  more 
fitted  to  serve  them  ;  and  thus  convert  the 
ounce  to  those  purposes  for  which  doge  are 
employed  in  Europe. 

The  CATAMOUNTAIK,  or  ocBLOT,  is  one  of  the 
fiercest;  and,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  most  de- 
structive animals  in  the  world.'    It  is,  as  was 


'  The  ocelot  wu  known  to  the  natives  of  South 
America  by  the  name  of  tlaloeelotif  from  which,  by  ab- 
breviation, we  have  derived  a  cognomen  less  difficult  to 
pronounce,  and  which  at  the  same  time  does  not  much 
differ  from  the  original  designation.  In  sise  the  ocelot 
is  about  three  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  llie  legs  are  long;  ears  somewhat  broad,  and 
sometimes  tipped  with  a  few  hairs.  Upon  a  grey  ground 
are  ohiong,  fawn-coloured  patches  of  a  dark  colour,  sur- 
rounded with  a  border  perfectly  black.     At  the  top  of 


before  observed,  a  native  of  South  America, 
and  by  no  means  capable  of  the  same  educa. 
tion  as  the  ounce,  which  it  more  approaches  in 
size  than  in  disposition.  Two  of  these,  from 
whom  Mr  Bufibn  has  taken  his  description, 
were  brought  over  from  Cartbagena,  and  har* 
ing  been  taken  from  the  dam  when  very  young, 
were  afterwards  suckled  by  a  bitch.  But,  be. 
fore  they  were  three  months  old,  they  had 
strength  and  ingratitude  enough  to  kill  and 
devour  their  nurse.  Their  succeeding  fierce, 
ness  and  malignity  seemed  to  correspond  with 
their  first  efforts ;  for  no  other  arts  could  tame 
or  soften  their  natures ,  and  while  they  cou- 
tinued  in  their  cages,  they  still  testified  an  un. 
ceasing  disposition  for  slaughter.  When  their 
food  was  given  them,  the  male  always  served 
himself  before  the  female  ventured  to  touch 
a  bit ;    and   it   was   not  till    he   was  satis. 

the  back  there  is  a  continuous  dark  line ;  and  the  tail  ii 
beautifully  spotted.  The  under  part  of  the  body  is  white 
with  spots  of  lawn  which  extend  to  the  fe^  The  skio 
of  the  male  ocelot  exceeds  that  of  the  tiger  in  besuty 
and  variety,  and  in  brightness  and  regularity  of  the 
spots  it  is  much  superior  to  the  leopard.  In  this  re. 
spect  the  panther  or  the  ounce  cannot  be  compared  to 
the  ocelot,  so  that  in  appearance  it  is  more  elegant  tbio 
those  of  iU  tribe  which  inhabit  the  Old  worid.  Id  the 
female  the  colours  of  the  skin  are  comparatively  dull  sorf 
the  spots  less  regular. 

The  ocelot,  like  most  animals  of  the  cat  tribe,  is  dii- 
tinguished  in  its  wild  state  by  considerable  ferocity, 
though  specimens  which  have  been  brought  to  Europe 
have  exhibited  a  subdued  character.  A  male  and  female 
were  brought  to  Paris  in  1764  by  M.  Lescot,  who  bad 
taken  tliem  when  quite  young.  He  states  that,  wb«D 
they  were  three  months  old,  they  were  not  only  sufficieot- 
ly  strong  but  also  so  ferocious  as  to  kill  a  bitch  under 
which  they  had  been  put  and  which  had  suckled  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  ocelot  frequently  displays  great 
timidity.  It  rarely  attacks  man,  and  fears  dogir  uid, 
when  pursued,  seeks  safety  in  flight,  endeavouring  te 
elude  its  assailants  by  mounting  a  tree. 

The  ocelot  passes  the  day  in  its  retreat,  but  at  night 
it  prowls  about  in  quest  of  prey,  and  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  it  approaches  human  habitations  and  enters  the 
farm-yard.  It  sometimes  awaits  the  approach  of  iti 
prey  concealed  amid  the  branches  of  a  tree,  and  wbeo 
they  are  sufficiently  near  it  springs  upon  them  with  un- 
erring aim.  It  sucks  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  it 
destroys,  and  therefore  commits  greater  ravages  than  if 
its  appetite  were  appeased  by  feeding  upon  the  flesh  d 
the  animals  it  killed. 

In  a  state  of  captivity  it  does  not  loss  much  of 
its  natural  character.     M.  Lescot  states  that  he  wai 
obliged  to  confine  in  a  cage  the  two  specimens  which 
he  brought  over,  and  which  had  displayed  their  savage 
character  at  so  early  a  period.     He  supplied  them  on 
the  voyage  with  fresh  meat,  of  which  thej^  ate  seven  or 
eight  pounds  a-day.      Live   cats  were  several  tines 
thrown  in  to  them;  but,  aiter  sucking  the  blood  until 
death  ensued,  the  ocelots  refused  to  touch  the  flesh: 
neither  would  they  eat  meat  which  had  been  cooked.    A 
specimen  which  was  kept  in  the  gardens  <^  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  was  fed  upon  rabbits  and  birds,  which  form 
their  principal  food  in  a  wild  sUte.     It  was  tolenbly 
docile,  and  did  not  seise  its  food  with  the  eagerness  and 
violence  which  usually  distinguish  its  tribe.  The  ocelot, 
like  the  Jaguar,  panther,  leopard,  tiger  and  lion  colj 
produces  two  of  its  kind  at  a  birth. 
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Bed  that  the  other  began.  In  their  savage 
state,  these  animals  are  still  more  destruc- 
tive ;  having  great  strength  and  agility, 
they  very  easily  find  and  overtake  their 
prey,  which  they  pursue  among  the  tops  of 
the  trees  as  well  as  on  the  ground ;  but  what 
renders  them  still  more  mischievous  is,  their 
unceasing  appetite  rather  for  the  blood  than 
the  flesh  of  their  prey.  They  suck  this  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  but  frequently  leave  the 
carcass  otherwise  untouched,  in  order  to  pur- 
8oe  other  animals  for  their  blood  in  like  man. 
ner.  They  generally  continue  on  the  tops  of 
trees,  like  our  wild  cats,  where  they  make 
their  nest,  and  often  bring  forth  their  young. 
When  they  spy  any  animal  they  can  master, 
and  there  are  but  few  in  the  forest  but  what 
are  inferior,  they  dart  down  upon  it  with  in- 
evitable exactness. 

The  whole  tribe  of  animals  of  the  panther 
kind,  with  long  tails,  are  chiefly  inhabitants, 
as  was  said,  of  the  torrid  zone;  but  those  of  the 
sbort-tailed  kind,  and  particularly  the  lynx, 
are  principally  found  in  the  cold  countries  that 
are  bordering  on  the  pole.    The  lynx  is  chief- 
ly to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
Lithuania,  Muscovy,  Siberia,  and  in  North 
America.     Those  of  the  new  continent,  how- 
ever, are  rather  smaller  than  in  Europe,  as  is 
the  case  with  almost  all  their  quadrupeds; 
they  are  somewhat  whiter  also,  but  in  other 
respects  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  to  be 
found  among  them.*     This  animal  has  been 
called  by  some  bqna  cervaritts,  or  a  creature 
compounded  between  a  wolf  and  a  stag;  but 
for  what  reason,  is  hard  to  guess;  it  no  way 
resembles  either,  in  shape  or  in  disposition. 
It)  its  nature,  it  exactly  resembles  the  cat, 
except  that  being  bigger,  and  nearly  two  feet 
lone,  it  is  bolder  and  fiercer.     Like  the  cat, 
it  climbs  trees,  and  seeks  its  prey  by  surprise; 
jike  the  cat,  it  is  delicate  and  cleanly,  cover- 
ing its  urine  with  its  paws;  and  it  resembles 
the  wolf  in  nothing  except  its  cry,  which  often 
deceives  the   hunters,  and  induces  them  to 
think  they  hear  a  wolf  and  not  a  lynx.     This 
animal  also  is  rather  more  delicate  than  the 
cat;  and  after  having  once  feasted  upon  its 
P'ey,   will   never  return   to   it    again,   but 
bunts  the  woods  for  another.     From  hence 
jDay  have  arisen  the  common  report  of  the 
lynx  having,  of  all   other  quadrupeds,  the 
•nortest  memory.     This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  idle  story  that  has  been  propagated  of  it; 
w  of  its  seeing  with  such  perspicuity,  as  to 
perceive  objects  through  the  walls  and  moun- 
^^nB\  as  of  having  its  urine  of  such  a  quality, 
**^  to  harden  and  become  a  precious  stone; 
with  several  others  propagated  by  i&:norance 
OT  imposture.  * 
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The  siAGOSH  and  the  ssrval  are  both  so 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  cat  kind  in  disposition, 
that  it  is  but  repeating  the  same  account  once 
more  to  give  their  distinct  history.  As  the 
lynx  is  found  only  in  cold  countries,  so  the 
siagush  is  to  be  met  with  only  in  the  warm 
tropical  climates.  It  is  used,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ounce,  for  hunting;  but  it  seems 
to  have  a  property  which  the  other  has  not: 
namely,  that  of  beine  able  to  overtake  its  prey 
by  pursuing  it  Whether  this  is  performed 
by  having  a  finer  scent  than  the  former,  or 
greater  swiftness,  we  are  not  informed;  being 
only  told  that  when  it  overtakes  either  the 
gazelle  or  the  antelope,  it  leaps  upon  their 
backs,  and,  getting  forward  to  their  shoulder, 
scratches  their  eyes  out,  by  which  means  they 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.  Some 
have  called  this  animal  the  Hon  $  provider;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  it  calls  him  to  pursue  his 
prey,  its  voice  very  much  resembles  that  of 
one  man  calling  another.'  From  hence  we 
may  conjecture  that  this  animal  pursues  its 
prey  in  full  cry,  and  that  the  lion  only  follows 
to  partake  or  seize  the  spoil.  The  same  ac- 
count is  given  also  of  the  jackal;  and  very 
probably  it  may  be  true,  not  only  of  these 
animals,  but  of  some  others,  since  it  is  natural 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  lion  will  pursue 
whenever  he  is  taught  to  discover  his  prey. 

We  had  one  of  these  animals  a  few  years 
ago  sent  over  from  the  East  Indies,  but  it 
was  not  able  to  endure  the  change  of  climate, 
and  it  died  in  a  very  short  time  after  it  was 
brought  to  the  Tower.  Whether  consumed 
by  disease  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  much  slenderer  than  the  cat  or  the  lynx, 
and  its  ears  were  much  longer;  however,  it  is 
a  very  strong  creature  for  its  size,  and  has 
been  known  to  kill  a  large  dog  in  single  com- 
bat; nevertheless,  it  is,  like  all  of  the  cat  kind, 
except  the  lion,  remarkable  for  its  coward- 
ice, and  will  never,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, attack  an  animal  that  is  its  equal  in 
strength  or  activity.  For  this  reason,  when 
brought  into  the  field,  and  put  upon  a  service  of 
danger,  it  obstinately  refuses,  and  is  alert  only 
in  the  pursuit  of  animals  that  are  too  feeble 
for  resistance,  or  are  too  timid  to  exert  their 
strength. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  this  rapacious 
tribe,  we  perceive  a  similitude  in  the  manners 
and  dispositions  of  them  all,  from  the  lion  to 
the  cat  The  similitude  of  their  internal  con. 
formation  is  still  more  exact;  the  shortness  of 
their  intestines,  the  number  of  their  teeth,  and 
the  structure  of  their  paws.  The  first  of  this 
class  is  the  lion,  distinguishable  from  all  the 
rest  by  bis  strength,  his  magnitude,  and  his 
mane.     The  second  is  the  tiger,  rather  longer 
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independent  of  the  beauty  of  bis  form,  bis  vi- 
vacity, force,  and  swiftness,  is  possessed  of  all 
(hose  internal  qualifications  that  can  conciliate 
the  affections  of  man,  and  make  the  tyrant  a 
protector.  A  natural  share  of  courage,  an 
angry  and  ferocious  disposition,  renders  the 
dog,  in  its  savage  state,  a  formidable  enemy 
to  all  other  animals :  but  these  readily  give 
way  to  very  different  qualities  in  the  domestic 
dog,  whose  only  ambition  seems  the  desire  to 
please  :  be  is  seen  to  come  crouching  along,  to 
lay  his  force,  his  courage,  and  all  his  useful 
talents,  at  the  feet  of  his  master  ;  he  waits  his 
orders,  to  which  he  pays  implicit  obedience  ; 
he  consults  his  looks,  and  a  single  glance  is 
Kufficient  to  put  him  in  motion  ;  he  is  more 
faithful  even  than  the  most  boasted  among 
men  ;  he  is  constant  in  his  affections,  friendly 
without  interest,  and  grateful  for  the  slightest 
favours ;  much  more  mindful  of  benefits  re- 
ceived, than  injuries  offered,  he  is  not  driven 
off  by  unkindness  ;  he  still  continues  humble, 
submissive,  and  imploring ;  his  only  hope  to 
be  serviceable,  his  only  terror  to  displease ;  he 
licks  the  hand  that  has  been  just  lifted  to 
strike  him,  and  at  last  disarms  resentment,  by 
submissive  perseverance. 

More  docile  than  man,  more  obedient  than 
any  other  animal,  he  is  not  only  instructed  in 
a  short  time,  but  he  also  conforms  to  the  dis- 
positions  and  the  manners  of  those  who  com- 
mand  him.  He  takes  his  tone  from  the  house 
he  inhabits  ;  like  the  rest  of  the  domestics,  he 
is  disdainful  among  the  great,  and  churlish 
among  clowns.  Always  assiduous  in  serving 
his  master,  and  only  a  friend  to  his  friends,  he 
is  indifferent  to  all  the  rest,  and  declares  him- 
self openly  against  such  as  seem  to  be  depen- 
dent  like  himself.  He  knows  a  beggar  by 
his  clothes,  by  his  voice,  or  his  gestures,  and 
forbids  his  approach.  When  at  night  the 
guard  of  the  house  is  committed  to  his  care, 
he  seems  proud  of  the  charge  ;  he  continues  a 
vratchful  centinel,  he  goes  his  rounds,  scents 
strangers  at  a  distance,  and  gives  them  warn- 
ing of  his  being  upon  duty.  If  they  attempt 
to  break  in  upon  his  territories,  he  becomes 
more  fierce,  flies  at  them,  threatens,  fights,  and 
either  conquers  alone,  or  alarms  those  who 
iiave  most  interest  in  coming  to  his  assistance; 
however,  when  he  has  conquered ,  he  quietly 
reposes  upon  the  spoil,  and  abstains  from 
what  he  has  deterred  others  from  abusing; 
giving  thus  at  once  a  lesson  of  courage,  tern- 
perance,  and  fidelity.' 

I  Vulumes  might  be  filled  with  anecdotes  of  the  saga- 
^citjr  uid  fidelity  of  the  dog.  We  shall  here  content  our- 
Hives  with  giving  two  instances,  from  two  popular  mo. 
dem  writers.  The  anecdotes  are  curious,  as  they  relate 
<o  what  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  meanest  and 
Icut  intellectual  variety  of  dog — ^the  poodle. 

An  officer  in  the  iuity-iourth  regiment,  wboliad  occa- 
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From  hence  we  see  of  what  importance  this 
animal  is  to  us  in  a  state  of  nature.  Suppos- 
ing, for  a  moment,  that  the  species  had  not 
existed,  how   could  man,  without  the   assis- 


sion,  when  in  Paris,  to  pass  one  of  the  bridges  across  Uie 
Seine,  had  his  boots,  which  had  been  previously  well- 
polished,  dirted  by  a  poodle^c^  rubbing  against  them. 
He,  in  consequence,  went  to  a  man  who  was  stationed 
on  the  bridge,  and  liad  them  cleaned.  The  same  cir. 
cumstance  having  occurred  more  than  once,  his  curiosi- 
ty  was  excited,  and  he  watched  the  dog.  He  saw  him 
roll  himself  in  the  mud  of  the  river,  and  then  watch  for 
a  person  with  well-polished  boots,  against  which  be  con- 
trived to  nib  himself.  Finding  tliat  the  shoe-blads  was 
the  owner  of  the  dog,  he  taxed  him  with  the  artifice; 
and  alter  a  little  hesitation,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
taught  the  dog  the  trick  in  order  to  procure  customers 
for  himself.  The  ofiicer  being  much  struck  with  the 
dog's  sagacity,  purchased  him  at  a  high  price,  and  brought 
him  to  England.  He  kept  him  tied  up  in  London  some 
time,  and  tlien  released  him.  The  dog  remained  with 
liim  a  day  or  two,  and  then  made  his  escape  A  fort- 
night  afterwards  lie  was  found  with  liis  former  master, 
pursuing  his  old  trade  on  the  bridge. — Jetse**  Gteaningt 
in  Natural  History. 

I  have  a  poodle  whom  I  would  make  tutor  to  my 
son,  if  J  had  one.  I  sometimes  use  him  towards  my 
own  education.  Will  not  the  following  trait  of  his  cha- 
racter amuse  you?  He  conceived  a  strange  fondness,  an 
absolute  passion,  for  a  young  kitten,  which  he  carried 
about  in  his  mouth  for  hours  when  he  went  out  to  walk ; 
and  whenever  he  came  to  a  resting-place,  he  set  her 
down  witl)  the  greatest  care  and  tenderness,  and  began 
to  play  with  her.  When  he  was  fed,  she  always  took 
the  nicest  pieces  away  from  him,  >»ithout  his  ever  making 
the  slightest  opposition.  The  kitten  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  garden.  My  poor  poodle  .showed  tlie  deep- 
est grief,  would  not  touch  food,  and  howled  mournfully 
the  whole  night  long.  What  was  my  astonishment, 
when  the  next  morning  ho  appeared  carrying  the  kitten 
In  his  moutli !  He  had  scratched  her  out  of  tlie  ground, 
and  it  was  only  by  force  that  we  could  take  her  from 
him. —  Prince  Puckler  Mueia, 

The  fulloniug  extraordinary  instance  of  the  natural 
attachment  of  a  terrier  bitch  may  form  a  proper  accom- 
paniment  to  the  affectionate  conduct  of  Prince  Puckler 
Muska's  poodle.  It  is  taken  from  a  German  magazine. 
— A  celebrated  preacher,  named  Bucholz,  who  resided 
at  Hasmark  in  Hungiry,  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  vll. 
lage  of  Eperies,  distant  about  twenty  English  miles  from 
his  own  place  of  abode.  He  travelled  on  foot,  and  took 
with  him  a  small  terrier  bitrh,  then  in  the  last  week  of 
her  pregnancy.  After  having  been  detained  several  days 
at  Eperies  by  floods,  he  was  compelled  to  retuni  home 
without  his  dog,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  brought 
forth  a  litter  of  five  puppies.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
house  an  hour,  when,  to  his  surprise,  the  bitch  came  in 
bearing  a  puppy  in  her  moutli,  which  she  carefully 
placed  upon  the  mat  where  she  ordinarily  lay,  and  im. 
mediately  nished  out  of  the  house  again  on  the  road  to 
Eperies.  In  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  she  went 
and  returned  four  times  more;  on  each  occasion  bringing 
home  a  puppy  in  her  mouth.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  the  puppies  were  quite  dead  as  the  mother 
brought  them  into  the  house.  As  the  poor  creature  laid 
the  last  puppy  upon  the  mat,  she  could  scarcely  stand 
for  weariness;  she  whined  and  trembled,  looking  pitiful- 
ly upon  her  dead  puppies;  and  after  walking  once  or 
twice  round  the  mat,  she  laid  herself  down  beside  them, 
and  died  in  a  fow  minutes.  In  twenty.four  hours  the 
animal  had  ran  about  ISO  miles. 
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lance  of  the  dog,  have  been  able  to  conquer, 
tame,  and  reduce  to  servitude,  every  other 
animal  ?  How  could  he  discover,  chase,  and 
t  destroy,  those  that  were  noxious  to  him  ?  In 
order  to  be  secure,  and  to  become  master  of 
all  animated  nature,  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  begin  by  making  a  friend  of  a  part  of  them; 
to  attach  such  of  them  to  himself,  by  kindness 
and  caresses,  as  seemed  fittest  for  obedience 
and  active  pursuit  Thus  the  first  art  em- 
ployed  by  man,  was  in  conciliating  the  favour 
of  the  dog;  and  the  fruits  of  this  art  were,  the 
conquest  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  earth. 

The  generality  of  animals  have  greater  agi- 
lily,  greater  swiftness,  and  more  formidable 
arms,  from  nature,  than  man ;  their  senses, 
and  particularly  that  of  smelling,  are  far  more 
perfect :  the  having  gained,  therefore,  a  new 
assistant,  particularly  one  whose  scent  is  so  ex- 
quisite  as  that  of  the  dog,  was  the  gaining  a 
new  sense,  a  new  faculty,  which  before  was 
wanting.  The  machines  and  instruments 
which  we  have  imagined  for  perfecting  the 
rest  of  the  senses,  do  not  approach  to  that  al- 
ready prepared  by  nature,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  find  out  every  animal,  though  un- 
seen, and  thus  destroy  the  noxious,  and  use 
the  serviceable. 

The  dog,  thus  useful  in  himself,  taken  into 
n  participation  of  empire,  exerts  a  degree  of 
superiority  over  all  animals  that  require  hu- 
man protection.  The  flock  and  the  herd  obey 
his  voice  more  readily  even  than  that  of  the 
shepherd  or  the  herdsman;  he  conducts  them, 
guards  them,  keeps  them  from  capriciously 
seeking  danger,  and  their  enemies  he  consi- 
ders  as  his  own.  Nor  is  he  less  useful  in  the 
pursuit;  when  the  sound  of  the  horn,  or  the 
voice  of  the  huntsman,  calls  him  to  the  field, 
he  testifies  his  pleasure  by  every  little  art,  and 
pursues  with  perseverance  those  animals, 
which,  when  taken,  he  must  not  expect  to 
divide.  The  desire  of  hunting  is  indeed  na- 
tural to  him,  as  well  as  to  bis  master,  since 
war  and  the  chase  are  the  only  employment 
of  savages.  All  animals  that  live  upon  fiesh 
hunt  by  nature ;  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  whose 
force  is  so  great  that  they  are  aufe  to  conquer, 
hunt  alone,  and  without  art;  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
and  the  wild  dog,  hunt  in  packs,  assist  each 
other,  and  partake  the  spoil.  But  when  edu- 
cation has  perfected  this  talent  in  the  domes- 
tic dog  ;  when  he  has  been  taught  by  man  to 
repress  his  ardour,  to  measure  his  motions, 
and  not  to  exhaust  his  force  by  too  sudden  an 
exertion  of  it ;  he  then  hunts  with  method, 
and  always  with  success. 

'*  Although  the  wild  dog,  such  as  he  was 
before  he  came  under  the  protection  of  man- 
kind, is  at  present  utterly  unknown,  no  such 
animal  being  now  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  yet  there  are  many  that,  from  a 


domestic  state,  have  turned  savage,  and  en- 
tirely pursue  the  dictates  of  nature."  In  those 
deserted  and  uncultivated  countries  where  the 
dog  is  foimd  wild,  they  seem  entirely  to  par- 
take of  the  disposition  of  the  wolf;  they  unite 
in  large  bodies,  and  attack  the  most  mrmid- 
able  animals  of  the  forest,  the  cougar,  the  pan- 
ther, and  the  bison.  In  America,  where  they 
were  originally  brought  by  the  Europeans, 
and  abandoned  by  their  masters,  they  have 
multiplied  to  such  a  deeree,  that  they  spread 
in  packs  over  the  whole  country,  attack  all 
other  animals,  and  even  man  himself  does  not 
pass  without  insult  They  are  there  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  carnivorous 
animals,  and  killed  wherever  they  happen  to 
come :  however,  they  are  easily  tamed ;  when 
taken  home,  and  treated  with  kindness  and 
lenity,  they  quickly  become  submissive  and 
familiar,  and  continue  faithfully  attached  to 
their  masters.  Different  in  this  from  the  wolf 
or  the  fox,  who,  though  taken  never  so  young, 
are  gentle  only  while  cubs,  and,  as  they  grow 
older,  give  themselves  up  to  their  natural  ap- 
petites of  rapine  and  cruelty.  In  short,  it 
may  be  asserted,  that  the  dog  is  the  only  ani- 
mal whose  fidelity  is  unshaken  ;  the  only  oat 
who  knows  his  master,  and  the  friends  of  the 
family;  the  only  one  who  instantly  distin- 
guishes  a  stranger ;  the  only  one  who  knows 
his  name,  and  answers  to  the  domestic  call; 
the  only  one  who  seems  to  understand  the  na- 
ture of  subordination,  and  seeks  assistance;  the 
only  one  who,  when  he  misses  his  master, 
testifies  his  loss  by  his  complaints ;  the  onlj 
one  who,  carried  to  a  distant  place,  can  find 
the  way  home ;  the  only  one  whose  natural 
talents  are  evident,  and  whose  education  u 
always  successfuL 

In  the  same  maimer,  as  the  dog  is  of  the 
most  complying  disposition,  so  also  it  is  the 
most  susceptible  of  change  in  its  form  ;  the 
varieties  of  this  animal  being  too  many  for 
even  the  most  careful  describer  to  mention. 
The  climate,  the  food,  and  the  education,  all 
make  strong  impressions  upon  the  animal,  and 
produce  alterations  in  its  shape,  its  colour,  its 
hair,  its  size,  and  in  every  thing  but  its  na- 
ture. The  same  dog,  taken  from  one  climate, 
and  brought  to  another,  seems  to  become 
another  animal;  but  different  breeds  are  as 
much  separated,  to  all  appearance,  as  any  two 
animals  the  most  distinct  in  nature.  Nothing 
appears  to  continue  constant  with  them,  but 
their  internal  conformation;  different  in  the 
figure  of  the  body,  in  the  length  of  the  nose, 
in  the  shape  of  the  head,  in  the  length  and  the 
direction  of  the  ears  and  tail,  in  the  colour,  the 

auality,  and  the  quantity  of  the  hair;  in  short, 
ifferent  in  every  thing  but  that  make  of  the 
parts  which  serves  to  continue  the  species,  and 
keep  the  animal  distinct  from  all  others.     It 
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\B  tbia  peculiar  conformation,  this  power  of 
producing  an  animal  that  can  reproduce,  that 
marks  the  kind,  and  approximates  forms  that 
at  first  sight  seem  never  made  for  conjunction. 

Pnnn  this  single  consideration,  therefore, 
we  may  at  once  pronounce  all  dogs  to  be  of 
one  kind;  but  which  of  them  is  the  original 
of  all  the  rest,  which  of  them  is  the  savage 
dog  from  whence  such  a  variety  of  descendants 
have  come  down,  is  no  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine.  We  may  easily,  indeed,  observe,  that 
all  those  animals  which  are  under  the  influence 
ot  man,  are  subject  to  great  variations.  Such 
as  have  been  sufficiently  independent,  so  as 
to  choose  their  own  climate,  their  own  nour- 
Isbment,  and  to  pursue  their  own  habitudes, 
preserve  the  original  marks  of  nature,  with- 
out much  deviation ;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  first  of  these  is  even  at  this  day  very  well 
represented  in  their  descendants.  But  such 
as  man  has  subdued,  transported  from  one 
climate  to  another,  controlled  in  their  manner 
of  living  and  their  food,  have  most  probably 
been  changed  also  in  their  forms;  particularly 
the  dog  has  felt  these  alterations  more  strongly 
than  any  other  of  the  domestic  kinds ;  for 
living  more  like  man  he  may  be  thus  said  to 
live  more  irregularly  also,  and  consequently 
must  have  felt  all  those  changes  that  such 
variety  would  naturally  produce.  Some  other 
causes  also  may  be  assigned  for  this  variety 
in  the  species  of  the  dog:  as  he  is  perpetually 
under  the  eye  of  his  master,  when  accident 
has  produced  any  singularity  in  its  produc- 
tions man  uses  all  his  art  to  continue  tnis  pe. 
culiarity  unchanged;  either  by  breeding  from 
such  as  had  those  singularities,  or  by  destroy. 
.  ing  such  as  happened  to  want  them ;  besides, 
as  the  dog  produces  much  more  frequently 
than  some  other  animals,  and  lives  a  shorter 
time,  so  the  chance  for  its  varieties  will  be 
offered  in  greater  proportion. 

But  which  is  the  original  animal,  and 
which  the  artificial  or  accidental  variety,  is  a 
question  which,  as  was  said,  is  not  easily  re- 
solved.*    If  the  internal  structure  of  dogs  of 

^  Some  have  considered  the  dog  as  a  domesticated 
wolf;  others  think  ft  is  a  chat*al;  aiid  many,  observing 
that  wild  dogs  are  found  always  to  have  the  ears  erect, 
have,  from  this  circumstance  principally,  concluded,  that 
the  shepherd's  or  wolf-dog  is  the  original  root.  Since, 
however,  the  shape  of  the  head  has  so  much  excited  the 
Attention  of  naturalists,  it  has  been  found  that  some  dogs 
correspond  more  in  tlUs  particular  with  the  wild  dogs 
than  with  any  domesticated  variety ;  and  the  dingo,  ot 
New  Holland  dog,  a  half  reclaimed  animal,  and  its  like, 
ve  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  being  supposed  to 
he  nearest  to  the  wild  and  original  stocJc.  Thus  M. 
Frederick  Cuvier  has  arranged  the  varieties  of  the  dog, 
upon  this  principle,  into  three  groups,  each  diflering 
materially  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  length  of 
the  jaws  and  mnszle. 

Without  determining  which  of  the  known  varieties  is 
the  most  ancient,  or  deciding  upon  the  claim  of  pureness 


different  sorts  be  compared  witli  each  other, 
it  will  be  found,  except  in  point  of  size,  that 
in  this  respect  they  are  exactly  the  same.  This, 
therefore,  affords  no  criterion.     If  other  ani- 

of  blood  and  descent  to  which  each  may  pretend,  we  shall 
merely  refer  to  the  anatomical  principles,  which  form 
the  ground  work  of  this  arrangement 

Ths^rtt  of  these,  which  includes  the  greyhounds  and 
their  couslmilars,  have  the  head  more  or  less  elongated ; 
the  parietal  bones  Insensibly  approaching  each  other;  and 
the  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw  placed  iu  a  horisootal  line 
with  the  upper  cheek-teeth. 

The  nejrt  group  of  dogs  includes  much  the  most  Intelli- 
gent, interesting,  and  useful  varieties.  Their  head  and 
javrs  are  shorter  than  those  proper  to  the  Arst  division, 
but  they  are  not  so  completely  truncated  as  in  these  ot 
the  third.  To  speak  anatomically,  the  paiietal  bones  do 
not  approach  each  other  above  the  temporal  fosses,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  widen  so  as  to  enlarge  the  cerebral 
cavity  and  the  forehead.  The  spaniels,  hounds,  shep- 
herd's, and  wolf-dogs,  and  the  still  more  useful  Siberian 
and  Esquimaux  races  of  this  genus,  are  included  under 
this  description. 

The  third  subdivision  of  the  dogs  has  the  muxsle  mora 
or  less:  shortened  ;  the  frontal  sinuses  considerable ;  and 
the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  extending  aboTe  the  line  of 
the  upper  cheek-teeth.  The  construction  of  the  heads 
of  these  animals  renders  the  capacity  of  the  cranium 
smaller,  when  compared  with  the  jaws  and  face,  than  in 
the  preceding  divisions. 

Tiie^rfl  division  includes  among  others, 

The  Dingo^  or  New  HoUand  dog,  the  head  and  elon- 
gated snout  of  which  half-wild  variety  are  like  those  ol 
a  fox  In  its  other  proportions  It  agrees  with  the  shep- 
herd's dog.  It  is  about  two  feet  rix  inches  long,  and 
about  two  feet  high.  The  fur,  composed  both  of  vUky 
and  woolly  hain,  is  ol  a  deep  yellowish  brown  colour, 
lighter  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  It  Is  very  vera- 
cious  and  tierce ;  and  Mr  Pennant  mentions  one  that  was 
brought  to  this  country,  which  leaped  on  the  back  of  an 
as9,  and  would  have  destroyed  it  in  a  short  time,  had  not 
the  animal  been  rescued.  It  is  very  active,  uid  runs 
with  the  tail  stretched  horisontally,  the  head  elevated, 
and  the  ears  erect.  The  wild  dogs  In  Van  Dieman's 
Land  are  very  numerous,  and  commonly  associate  in 
parks.     They  are  extremely  destructive  to  the  sheep. 

The  Dhola,  or  wild  dog  of  the  East  Indies,  is  made 
like  the  dingo,  but  the  hairs  of  the  tail  are  not  bushy. 
It  is  of  a  uniform  bright  red  colour,  and  is  found  in  South 
Africa,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  east,  where  it  is 
named  dhole. 

The  South  jimerictm  half-reclaimed  variety  is  about 
the  si2e  of  a  spaniel.  The  head  has  much  of  the  chanc- 
ter  of  the  last,  but  the  hairs  are  longer,  particularly  on 
the  tall.  The  back  is  brown  gray;  the  spots  on  the 
flanks  and  legs  are  ochrey ;  and  the  ground  colour  is  gray, 
lightest  on  the  belly.  This  animal  Is  very  much  like 
a  wolf;  and  probably  the  same  as  is  noticed  by  the  early 
voyagers  to  America,  who  assert  that  the  Indians  tamed 
wolves. 

The  North  American  dog  of  the  Indians  is  also  a  half, 
tamed  breed,  which  differs  materially  from  the  South 
American  race,  though  it  cfMresponds,  apparently  to  iden- 
tity, with  the  dogs  found  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Spaniards  landed  this  breed  of 
animals  on  these  islands  after  the  Falkland  Island  dispute 
with  England,  In  order  to  make  any  attempt  of  our 
countrymen  to  settle  there  difficult  or  impossible' 

Of  the  domesticated  races  belonging  to  this  division, 
the  most  prominent  are  the  following: 

The  Aihaman  dog  has  been  noticed  by  historians, 
naturalist!,  and  poets,  ever  since  Europe  first  began  to  be 
raised  into  consequence  and  importance.     A  supematu* 
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mab  be  compitred  vrith  itie  dog  internally, 
ihe  wolf  and  the  fox  will  be  found  to  have  the 
most  perrect  lesemblanre;  it  is  probable  there- 
fore, that  the  dog,  which  rooat  rcsemblea  the 
wolf  or  Ihe  foi  externally,  is  the  original  ani- 
mal of  its  kind  ;  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  as  the  dog  most  nearly  resembles  them 
internally,  so  he  may  be  near  them  in  exter- 

accidenl  has  altered  his  form.  This  being 
supposed,  if  we   look  among  the  number  of 


rtl  oH^tn.  snd  itifalllbls  pon-ers,h>Te  haen  Utrfbuted  to 
IL  Dims  ti  uld  to  livit  preasnled  Prorrls  with  ■  itog, 
nhich  vru  ilwaji  lure  of  Iti  pny  ;  togather  with  i  dirt, 
irhicb  nenr  miiiHl  its  alai,  uul  i]v?ijn  returned  to  iti 
owner.  To  tht  rormcr  Uia  cuilne  geiiealDgfitt  of  uill- 
quilf  ■Urlbultd  tha  origin  of  tha  cclebrBlad  rmca  of  tba 
loiilli-ekst  of  Europa,  ptrlicularl]'  Molossiu  tod  Spana. 
The  Tcry  fins  breed  of  di^  now  found  lery  pkntlfullf 
In  thii  comer  of  Europe,  parllrulari/  In  Altmnlt,  iccordi 
nllll  the  description!  existing  of  its  progeniton,  iodi- 
genoua  in  the  ame  countries,  and  does  not  seem  to  hire 
degenentcd.  The;  kre  as  big  u  a  nuiUS';  their  thicli 
fur  is  very  long  iiid  sllltj',  gaiierilljr  of  different  (hades 
oThrown;  their  Uil  Is  long  and  busliy;  the  legs  leeni 
more  calculated  for  strength  than  sicesslie  speed,  being 
ttatttr  and  shorter  tban  those  of  the  greyhounds ;  their 
head  uid  jsns  ire  elongated,  tud  the  nose  is  pohiled. 

The  fnnci  U&li",  (fianit  Laniieriw*.  U)  The 
Prench  writers  seem  to  consider  tills  tarlelf  or  breed  as 
the  most  important  of  the  race,  and  at  the  progenitor  of 
minj'  others ;  the  reuoo  for  which  is  not  very  spparenl, 
unless  II  li,  that  a  Teniai  patriotism  Is  apt  to  decide  In 
iavour  of  our  own  country,  when  certainty  and  tmth  are 
unattainable.  Mr  Pennant  identiliea  It  with  the  Irish 
greyhound  {Canii  Oraiitt  Hitmictu  of  Ray,)  and  there 
certainly  seems  eytry  reason  to  conclude,  tliat  the  Mo- 
louiau  or  Albanian  breed,  the  French  Mltin,  and  the 
Irish  greyhound,  possibly,  lUo,  the  Danish  dog,  and 
the  greyliound,  and  its  varieties,  are  ramlliotians  from 
each  other.  Tills  variety  has  the  head  elongated,  and 
the  foreiiead  flat;  tha  ears  ars  partly  erect,  bat  pendu. 
lous  toirardf  the  tips.  It  Is  sl>oi>t  three  feet  long,  and 
two  feet  high;  very  muscular,  but  'active.  The  colour 
is  ordinarily  a  yellowish- lawn,  with  blackish,  oblique.and 
parallel,  but  Indistinct  reys.  It  will  atucit  the  wolf  or 
wild  hoar  eagerly,  but  Is  more  commoiiiy  used  In  France 
as  a  house  or  sheep-dog. 

The  IrUh  grryiound  Is  much  like  the  last,  if  not  the 


sometimes  seen  four  feet  in  height.  Il  li  to  this  breed 
UiaC  the  Irish  owe  tlie  extirpation  of  wolves  (rom  their 
island,  since  which  time  the  nee  has  gradually  disap- 
peared, and  is  now  become  eitremeiy  rare. 

Ths^nsl  Daniih  dag  is  presumed  by  BiiRbn,  to  he 
the  Mfttin  transported  to  a  northern  latitude,  Il  Is  com- 
monly white,  marked  ail  over  with  small  round  hiack 
spots ;  and  is  generally  used  as  a  stablo-dog,  and  to  ae- 
comjiany  a  carrii^e. 


varieties  to  be  found  in  the  dc^,  we  shall  net 
find  one  so  like  the  nolf  or  the  fox  as  that 
which  is  called  the  ihqiherd'*  dog.  This  ii 
that  dog  wiih  long  coarse  hair  on  all  parti 
except  the  nose,  pricked  e^rs,  and  a  long  nose; 
which  is  common  enough  among  us,  and  re> 
ceives  his  name  from  being  principally  iiied 
in  guarding  and  attending  on  sheep.  This 
seems  to  be  the  primitive  animal  of  his  kind; 
and  we  shall  be  the  more  confirmed  in  Ibis 
opinion  if  we  attend  to  the  different  characters 


gated  jaws  and  campreBsed  head,  u  it«ll  as  fer  lis 
speed,  which  exceeds  that  af  all  other  dogs.  When  n 
compare  tha  greyhounds  with  other  Tirieties,  in  nfer. 
ence  to  Ihe  Form  and  proportion  of  the  head,  we  perctlti 
that  11  terminates  the  series  of  those  whose  forebod  il 
flat,  and  munis  elongated.  This  flatness  d  the  Cm- 
head  is  produced  by  the  ohiileralion  of  Ilk*  Irontal  slnmtt 
from  tho>e  cavilles  which  sre  formed  at  Ihe  base  of  ib> 
nose,  and  which,  being  immediately  cueinsctsd  with  tU 

they  are,  increais  the  sense  of  smell.  This  is  oidimri. 
iy  accompanied  with  an  extraordinary  slendemeis  ind 
length  of  the  legs,  as  well  as  a  great  contraction  of  ttM 
abdomen;  phenomena,  which,  lithougfa  not  eapiaiwd, 
ara  without  exception.  This  obilteiatlon  of  the  tniiul 
sinuses,  in  weakening  the  powers  of  smell  tS  the  gny- 
hound,  contribute,  probably,  to  the  derelopnienlof  tbeir 
other  senses,  by  the  necesiity  Induced  of  exercliing  then 
moio  exclusively.  The  sight  and  hearing  tl  ibis 
variety  are  eicellent,  and  although  tbey  are  as  doneitic 
as  any  of  the  race,  Ihe  conque  of  tbeIr  ran  Is  but  itfni- 
pendent:  notwithstanding  which,  Ibiy  have  the  ItRilc; 

the  unreclaimed  rac'S.  They  are  destitute  of  Ibe  Mtli 
loe  found  In  the  other  varieties.  The  gieyhoond  ii 
but  little  susceptible  of  education;  his  inteiiijsnn  il 
limited,  and  he  seems  to  conceive  with  alownca  and 
dllficulty,  while  other  varietlea  do  lo  with  facility.    His 

than  any  other,  alive  lo  carenes  ;  indeed,  his  euMtiens, 
on  being  noticed,  are  so  strong,  if  we  may  jnd|i>,  a1 
least,  by  Uia  violent  and  Irregular  movemeots  of  lire 
heart,  that  It  seems  difficult  to  belters  how  they  on  tx 
borne.  This  want  of  intelligence.  Joined  to  high  sen-i- 
bllity,  however,  seem  to  divest  Ihe  greyhound  of  my 
exclusive  insctlon  ;  he  has  no  personal  attachment,  bui 
Is  alike  delighted  with  all  who  notice  him. 

The  SaHek  gregkttind  has  long,  curling,  MlSish  lltir, 
generally  while,  iiidiDing  to  a  reddish-brown  tinge.  H 
Is  also  called  the  wlry-halrrd  greyhound. 

The  Rtutian  grtylummd  has  slu  long  and  bmby  bur. 
The  tall  forms  a  spiral  curl. 

The  Italian  grryhannd.  The  Turiitk  piyimi 
These  are  imail  varieties  of  this  grcup  whieb  ai* 
very  timid,  and  sesro  to  suffer  much  frooi  the 
cold  of  this  part  of   Europ.      The  formsr  Is  slthtr 


irhich  climate  prodocej  in  this  animal,  and 
tbe  different  races  of  dogs  which  are  propo- 
rated  in  every  country;  and,  in  the  first  pli 


B  examine  tboie  coantries  which  a 


u  ths  iklii  OBarly 
10  KOmd  group  of 


■bita  a  nhle-coloiired.     Tlia  lil 
uktd. 

Tbe  followtrg  T»rietrei  belong 
M.  F.  Coiiier'i  »i™igenieiit. 

Tho  titfiitrd'i  dog.  [Cani'j  Dawui 
■dl-knomi  uiim»]  is  roiered  wilL  long  ihiggy  liilr,  uti 
hu  liUlt  pBrsuikl  bcMityto  nrDmrnuul  it.  'I'lMCOkur 
it.  in  gcncnJ,  Tiricil  black  uid  %rvf.  Tli«  cm,  niilikt 
Uhm  uf  mosl  oT  th>  domtttlcited  tuietlgi,  sra  ihoit  ind 

(firerlifd  boriToiitAlij.  or  even  pendent,  hut  mora  gen*r. 
lily  (  liKIa  cumd.  Tho  pecullu  ind  eminently  uie- 
ful  sonieaioC  tUi  Tuiety  Ivthe  ihephent,  ippctr  almuti 
(0  triM  from  an  inluitlie  dlipoailioii  [d  ll]0  uliml, 
rtlbtr  thin  Tnim  laboured  Iraiiilng;  (I  Icul,  there  ji  in 
utmiihingiptneacxblUtedb;  it  la  acquiring  iulemn: 
"ilh  an  appvent  interest,  patient  ponanrwico,  and 
counfcouj  fidelity,  arcompanied  by  a  dlicriniliiatliig 
BgKlty  in  the  performiiin  of  \U  talk,  nhtn  irqulred, 
u  notorioui  u  it  la  lurprlsing.  This  breed  li  crnlined 
lo  the  lomperat*  and  (onlliem  parti  of  Europe ; 
England  then  are  two  larletiei  <S  il:  firtt,  the  ahep- 
bard'f  inf,  preperly  qMaklni.  or  that  which  li  the  uiual 


•ttmdant  on  tbe  flocks  while  in  their  pailurei;  and, 
fnvnilj,  that  which  may  be  cailed  the  drorer'i  dog, 
"bich  fi  larger  than  tho  fomer,  and  more  uniaNy 
ooployed  to  alli^it   In    driTing   iheep    to    the  Londui 

The  Mrrtn-.  Two  ditlinct  T*ri<llei  are  uted  tot  the 
purpoH  ef  eDtaring  the  burrowa  of  fiaea,  badgen,  Itc^ 
In  hunllDg,  both  of  whivh  are  theiiro  railed  lerriara. 
The  Ant  is  generally  black  on  the  back,  ildei.  head,  and 
UN;  but  bat  the  belly,  neck,  ptwi.uid  lip  of  the  tall,  a 
bright  or  reddbb- brown,  with  a  apol  of  the  like  coh>ur 
<"*r  each  eye.  The  hair  la  abort ;  the  UU  i)  carried 
nightly  nirred  upwuilg ;  the  nn  are  abort  and  erect ; 
"d  Iha  tnout  li  moderately  elongated.  Though  imall, 
"  it  a  rarj  reaolute  iof,  and  a  determined  enemy  of 
f«a,  iihbiti,  and  many  oiher  animali.  In  the  pureuit  of 
"birh  it  eiincaa  an  ejtraordinaty  and  untaught  alacrity, 
«M  of  them  will  draw  a  badger  fr«m  hii  hole.  Tbe 
uber  ipBcIa  of  tbe  terrier  alluded  (o,  ii  generally  of  a 
in^r  while  coionr.  exrepl  about  the  eye)  and  eari,  which 


Mvage.  or  but  half  eiriliied,  where  it  i>  moit 
probable  tbe  dog,  like  his  masler,  has  received 
but  few  impressions  from  art,  we  shall  tiiid 
the  shepherd's  dog,  or  one  very  like  liiin,  still 

itiffbrlttlea  ;  the  hair,  all  dtct,  ii  rather  long  and  rurly; 
and  the  ean  are  partly  erect,  and  parily  pendulouL 
This  li,  perhapa,  in  general,  mora  pewerrul  than  tbe 
other.  It  la  equally  courageous,  BJid  quite  aa  weii  fitted 
(or  the  purpose!  from  which  they  both  take  their  name. 
It  ia  aemetlmes  called  the  Scotch  lerrier. 

t\>mml/,tTPi>mtTai>iand(ig,{fiaxUpBmitraitai,l.) 
hai  the  hair  abort  on  the  bead,  feet,  and  iin,  hut  long 
and  ailky  on  the  body  and  tail.  It  ii  white,  black,  gray, 
or  yellowiah  in  colour;  and  haa  almost  all  the  aagaci^ 
of  tba  abepherd'e  dog,  accompanied  with  much  more 
itrength.  It  I*  alto  uaed  ai  a  guard  for  the  flock*,  par. 
ticularly  In  couiitriea  pealertd  witb  the  wolf,  which  il 
never  falli  to  attack  with  iucceat,  while  the  iormer  can 
only  frighten  that  animal. 

The  Sittrian  dag,  {Catii  Sibrricvt.  L.)  appean  to  )« 
nearly  related  to  the  last,  and  very  like  it,  except  that 
it  il  covered  with  long  hair,  even  on  the  bnd  and  pawi. 
Mr  Pennant  add),  that  the  other  vaiietlci  In  the  inland 
parti  of  Ruuia  and  Siberia,  are  chiefly  from  Uie  ahep. 
berd'a  dog ;  and  there  ii  a  high-llmhed,  taper-botlii^ 
kind,  the  common  dog  of  the  Calmuc  and  Independent 
I'arlan,  exeelleut  for  the  chaae,  and  all  other  usei. 
This  breed  i«  trained  to  tl>e  most  important  wrrices  lo 
Its  cheerleii  natiie  rountry,  which  appear  lo  be  nery  ill 
repaid,  If  the  arcouiilt  we  hare  of  their  treatment  be 
comet.  During  tba  short  Siberian  summer,  they  are 
said  to  be  turned  adrift,  to  seek  llielr  own  luitanance: 
and,  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  they  an  taken 
l»me  for  a  aeries  of  fatiguing  labour.  Four  of  tbeu  dugi 
are  attached,  by  palrt,  Lo  a  ilerige,  and  before  tliem  ti 
placed  a  leader,  on  the  good  training  of  which  much  of 
the  utility  of  the  set  teems  to  depend,  Tbeae  sledgea 
carry  but  one  perscfi,  who  guides  them  principally  by 
hii  voice,  with  the  anistaDce  of  a  slick,  and  of  reins 
faitaned  to  the  collara  of  the  dogi.  It  1)  said,  they  will 
thus  draw  a  iledge  between  MVeoty  and  eighty  miles  In 
a  day ;  and  when  ths  blling  snow  hides  the  beaten  track 
fiom  the  sight  of  their  master,  they  will  keep  or  regaiu 
it  by  tbepower  of  their  scent. 

I'he  Eiqmimarr  dog.     This  highly  useful  breed  ia 

deacrihed  by  Mr  Deimareat,  as  having  the  head  shaped 

like  that  of  tbe  wolf  dog  j  Uietail  spreading  and  curvedj 

and  the  aan  erect.     I'be  hair  ia  of  two  sent ;  one  silky, 

which  is  thinly  icsltered;  the  other  woolly,  which  Is 

eitremely  thick,  very  line,  and  curly,  and  may  be  pulled 

off  in  (locks  from  the  animal.     The  colour  is  black,  or 

ddlsh-gray,  with  large  marks  of  white.       What  the 

In-deer  Is  to  the  Laplander,  thii  dog  Is  to  the  Bsqui. 

aui.     In  the  summer,  a  tingle  dog  carries  a  weight  of 

irty  ponnd^  in  attending  hia  master  In  tbe  punuit  of 

_  moi  in  winter,  yoked  In  numbers  lo  heavy  sledges, 

they  drag  five  or  six  petsona  st  tbe  rste  of  seven  or  eiglil 

— "  -  an  hour,  and  will  perform  journeys  of  alxty  miles 

.   Id  drawingtbe  sledges,  if  the  dogs  srrnl  a  single 

leer,  even  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  they  gallop 

efl"  furiously  In  the  direction  o(  the  scent;  and  the  animal 

They  will  discover  a  seal-hole  entiraly  by  the  smell,  at  a 
try  great  distance .  Their  desire  to  attack  the  FerDcloui 
bear  ia  so  great,  that  the  word  ntnnati,  which  signlRea 


■nimal,    i)  o 


B  them,  when 


>g  In  a  sledge ;  two  or  three  dogs,  lud  ibrward  by 
■*u,  will  fasten  upon  the  largeit  hear  without  heslUi- 
1.  They  are  eager  to  rtiai^e  every  animal  hut  the 
wolf;  and  of  him  Uiey  appear  to  have  an  instinctive 
rror  which  manifests  ilaelf  on  bis  spproarh  In  a  loud 
id  long-con  tinned  howl.  Certainly  there  It  no  animal 
bleh  combines  so  manf  properties  useful  to  his  Diistar, 
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prevailing  i 
Lave  run  w 


:  amongst  them.      The  dogs  that 
"  '  '  I  America,  and  in  Conrou, 
approach  this  form.    The  dog  of  Sibaria,  Lap- 
land, and  Iceland,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

■s  the  dog  of  th«  Esquliniui.  Tb«  dogs  oT  Iha  Bsq\iU 
nuux  le^  klwifs  ■  fitigufng,  ud  oFtcn  i  rery  piiiirul 
lire,  la  the  tummcr  the/  an  ^  uid  vigoroui ;  for  thef 
btve  ibunduice  of  hicur.  or  Ihs  tkfn  uid  put  of  the 
blubber  uf  the  wilnis.  But  tholr  leading  In  winter  h 
fei7  prenrioiM.  Their  nuiten  b»Te  but  little  to  Hftni 
uid  the  dogi  become  mtHnblf  thin,  tt  >  time  when  the 
WTereit  libour  la  imposed  upon  Ihem.  It  ii  not,  Ibere- 
fare,  nirprtsing  th»t  th<  shouts  uid  blowi  of  Ihelr  driyera 
hire  no  efRiet  in  prer«ntjng  them  from  rushing  out  of 
tlKlr  raid  to  pick  up  nhttenr  tiw;  aa  desrry  ;  or  that 
they  ire  eunituitlx  creeping  into  the  huls,  to  pilfer  ■nf 
Iblng  within  iLeIr  reach  :  their  chincei  of  success  are 
but  •null;  Artbe  people  otlliln  tlie  liuts  are  eqnsllr 
keen  in  the  protectlou  of  their  etorea,  uid  Uiey  ipeiid 
hilf  their  Umo  In  ihoutlng  out  Ibe  nam«  of  the  In- 
trudors  (for  the  doga  hive  ill  nsmei),  init  in  drlrlngthem 
forth  by  the  moat  unnierclful  blows.  The  hunger  irhich 
the  Esquimiui  dogs  feel  eo  aiTerely  in  winter,  ia  some- 
what Increiied  by  the  temperature  they  llie  in.  In  cold 
dlmatea,  and  in  lemperala  ones  in  rold  weather,  uilmal 
food  ta  required  in  larger  quantities  than  in  warm 
weather,  md  In  temperate  regioni.  The  only  mode 
which  the  doga  hive  o(  assuaging  or  deceiring  the  calls 
of  hunger,  Is  by  the  distension  of  the  ttomirh  with  any 
filth  which  they  can  find  to  swallow.  The  painful 
■ente  of  hunger  li  generally  regarded  as  ths  effect  of 
the  contraction  of  the  stomach,  which  effect  is  constant- 
ly incnaaed  by  a  draught  of  cold  liquid.  Captain  Pany 
mentions  that  in  winter  the  Esquimaux  dogi  will  not 
drink  niter,  unleaa  it  happen  to  be  oily.  They  know, 
by  experience,  that  their  cradngs  would  be  increased  by 
this  indulgence,  and  they  lick  eomBcleiu  snow  la  i  sub- 
stitute, which  produces  aleaacoi^tractlDn  of  the  stomach 
than  water. 

The  tjvnicL  {Caiut  ErtrBriat.  L.)  The  spaniel  has 
the  hair  »ery  long,  in  parts.  It  ia  generally  white,  with 
large  brown,  llver-roloured,  or  black  spota,  of  Irregular 
■hspe  and  slse.  The  noM  la  sometlmai  clefL  The 
ean  are  Tery  long  lod  pendulous,  and  roTered  with 
longhair.  Thisiaci  came  orlglnilly  fromSpain,  wheuca 
its  name. 

The  Mtter.  Thatstter  Is  aometimes  called  the  Eng. 
Kih  s]<anleL     It  eorrtispouds   In  eveiy  point,  with  the 


ere  Immodlalely  for 

The'  jllpliu  tpaitUt.  The  Alpine,  or  St  Bernai^'a 
nriety  of  the  spaniel  breed,  ticeeda  all  othen  In  site 
and  beauty.  It  generally  reaches  two  feet  In  height  at 
the  ahouldera,  and  full  six  feet  from  the  noae  (o  the  end 
of  Iha  tail.  There  la  a  peculitrltr  about  the  cemen  of 
the  eyes  of  Uiia  animal,  which  is  attributed  (o  the  mow, 
and  lo  the  high  windy  legiont  It  Inhabltr.  Two  of 
tliese  dogs  are  sent  out  to  aronr  the  mounUin,  In  search 
of  lott  or  wearied  trarellen  i  one  with  a  warm  cloak  fas- 


lack.ct 


p  of  cordial.  Thav  are  freqnenllj' 


of  MadagaMar,  Madura,  CnUcul,  and  Mala- 
bar, have  all  a  long  nose,  pricked  ean,  aru) 
resemble  the  shepherd's  dog  verr  nearly,  [n 
Guinea,  the  dog  very  speedily  takes  this  fortn; 

of  (he  most  eminent  use  In  meeting  the  trawller,  ui 
these  mowy  and  dangerous  regions.  In  time  lo  kid  Un 
to  the  conrent.  It  is  said,  that,  in  cases  when  a  lun 
has  been  found  by  them  in  an  exhausted  state,  peiilb- 
ing  with  cold  and  fatigue,  they  will  lie  cl(«  to  bin, 
and  afford  warmth  from  Ihelr  own  bodiva,  loaBiiit  hi) 
resuscitation.  A  story  Is  told  of  cm*  of  theie  dc^  whs 
hiring  found  a  child  unhurt,  whose  mother  h^  bees 
destroyed  by  an  avalanche,  induced  the  poor  bey  1* 
mount  upon  bis  back,  and  Ihua  carried  him  Id  the  un. 
vent. 

The   Ktt^fimtuaand  dag.      Thil  admired  tpedes  li 


where  it  ia  employed  Isr  many  purposes  of  labour,  par 
licularly  drawing  wood  on  aledges  to  ibe  •satasl 
which  they  do  without  a  driver,  and  ntntn  by  thna- 
selvea  fur  jnon.  Four  of  Ihem  are  said  to  draw  three 
hundred  weight,  do  these  sledges,  a  caosiderable  Hi- 
lance.  They  ara  fitted  by  nature  and  inclination  iiit 
the  water,  being  seml-webbed  between  the  lots,  whitb 
greatly  hcilitalas  their  swimming;  and  many  ioilancti 
ara  to  be  found  of  Ihelr  saving  parsons  from  dromiinj;. 
Theirdlspositiooii  extremely  docile,  though  their  powen 
are  great.  Tlia  line  animal  known  to  us  by  ths  dsbh 
of  Newfoundland  dog  la  ady  balC-bred,  and  of  sin  In- 
ferior lo  the  dog  in  its  nalive  state,  when  it  meannt 
about  six  feet  and  a  half  from  the  note  to  Ibi  axtrealtj 
of  the  Uil,  ths  length  of  which  la  tvro  feeL  In  iU  own 
country  it  only  barke  when  greatly  Irritated,  and  Uki> 
with  a  manifestly  painful  eflort,  producing  a  seoiid 
which  Is  described  as  particularly  harsh.  Its  eiemptiai 
from  hydrophobia  In  Nawfuundlaod  appean  to  be  well 
authenticated. 

The  wonderful  aagadly  of  the  Newdundland  dog  h 
weU  knovTD.  The  follnwing  inatance,  from  the  Sportk 
min'i  Annua),  may  be  given,  as  one  of  wry  remit  do 
rurrence.  A  gentleman  of  SufToik  being  on  an  airur- 
sion  with  hia  friend,  and  having  a  Nawfoondland  dng  i' 
the  party,  he  soon  beoime  the  subject  of  ct  '"  ' 


r,  after 


._ , .lanlon  that  he  would,  upon  rr- 

ceiving  the  order,  return,  and  (etch  any  article  he  sbuald 
leave  behind,  frem  any  distance.  To  ccoTirm  thi)  aiser. 
tion,  a  marked  ahiiling  waa  put  undiT  a  larp  squirr 
stone  by  the  side  of  Iho  road— being  first  shown  lo  tin 
dog.  The  gentlemen  than  rode  for  three  miles,  wb" 
the  dog  received  hl9  signal  from  the  master  to  tstum  f<* 
the  shilling  he  had  Been  put  under  the  stone.  The  dg| 
Inmed  back,  lbs  gentlemen  roda  on  and  reached  horn'', 
but,  to  their  enrpriie  and  dltappointment,  tba  hiiiwrlo 
failhfiil  messenger  did  not  relum  daring  the  day.  1i 
afterwards  appeared  that  he  had  gone  to  the  place  nbtn 
the  shilling  was  depteited,  but  the  stona  being  too  >iTf> 
for  his  strength  to  remove,  he  had  sUid  bowliog  it  Ihe 
place,  till  two  hommen,  riding  by,  and  attracted  iij  bis 
seaming  distress,  striped  lo  look  at  him,  whsn  cos  <* 
them  alighting,  renoied  the  alsnc,  and  geelng  lbs  ihil' 


for  Kt  the  aecond  or  third  gonendoD  the  on! 
mal  forgets  lo  bark,  bis  ears  and  hit  tail  be 
come  pointed,  aod  bij  hair  drops  off,  while  i 
""—-   ^'■■nner  kind    comes    in   tlie   place 


tbair  honei  for  t* 


It  tht  tinia  mrrsWIrig  i( 
— ■-      Th»  dof  folloired 


1<  ghillliig  bung  hli  IrouKn 


Mined  ulidfiluriKd  I 
UiB  room  wiiere  they  lupped,  followed  the  chsmbariini 
into  tlH  bedchunber,  and  ucreled  hliriMlf  under  one  > 
the  bedi.  The  pouunor  of 
upon  ■  twil  hj  the  bedtlde: 
hc«h  Mlaep,  the  rleg  took  lh«ni  in  hij  mouth,  ind,  leap- 
ing out  al  the  window,  which  wru  left  open  on  ircount 

lour  o'clork  In  Ihii  morning,  with  the  prize  he  had  made 
free  with;  In  Um  poclict  of  whli^fa  were  found  a  welch 
and  nooer,  that  were  ntiimed  upon  being  adrertlteit, 
when  the  whole  mj>itei7  wai  mutuallji  unrttelled,  to  the 
admirmlion  of  all  tlio  parties. 

Tha  tnaller  ipcmiel,  King  Ciarlci't  dog,  {Canlt 
BrrmpiUt.  L.)  1)  a  Imill  Tarlelf  of  the  ipaniel,  priwd 
k)  e  famrj  lap-JoR  In  proportion  lo  ita  dlmlnutinenon. 
It  ii  ■ometlmu  found  enWnVf  black,  and  la  then  called, 
ill  EngUnd,  King  Charlea-B  dog,  from  tlie  llkiug  erlnctri 
by  oar  Hrmd  Chariot  for  this  nrletf . 

Tba  Mabett  dog.  The  /Ion  dag,  (Canit  Zmhi'iku. 
L.)  TboK,  also,  are  amall  ipeclei  of  the  ipanlel.  The 
lint  b  luiipined  to  have  iprung  from  the  Interroune  of 
tha  tittle  Ipanlel  with  tba  mialler  walii^dog.  It  has 
the  hair,  all  onr  the  body,  eatramel]'  kog  and  lilkri 
ud  generallr  pure  white.  The  other  has  long  silky 
hair  about  the  head,  nerk,  shouldere,  and  eitremlly 
dT  (he  (ail;  but  on  the  other  parts  It  Is  short,  giving 
Ihe  little  animal  a  leonine  ajipcannce.  It  Is  probahlv 
bred  betwesn  the  little  spante]  and  one  of  the  nakoit 
TBrieties. 

The  grtat  vmter^panlel,  {Canii  JjhoHcui,  h.)  has 
long  curly  hair,  and  Is,  In  other  respects,  much  like  (ho 
large  land-ipaniel ;  hut  the  h'-ad  it  larger  and  rounder. 
The  small  watar-ipaniel  Is  presumed  tu  be  the  olfipring 
ot  the  great  water-dog  and  the  little  ipanlel.  It  Ii  very 
mucli  like  the  fucmer  animal :  but  the  curly  hair  Is  more 
[ilkj,  and  like  that  of  Ihe  land-span  lei.  'Hiere  is  also  a 
iBefol  Tariety  of  this  breed  between  the  waler-spauiel 
■ltd  shepbeH  idog,  The*o  animali  are  used  as  finden 
Id  shoDtlDg  water-fowl,  which  their  great  fondnes  fur 
Hater,  and  cooicquant  nquatie  habiti,  enable  (hem  to 
bring  to  the  sportsman  when  the  birds  are  shot,  anil  hare 


firtt  diviiion,  but  murl 
niund  ;   the   ears 


e    body  is 


colour  is  white,  »IUi  large  irregular,  black,  hrown,  or 
>'elloi>  patchas.  The  Urgett  lariety  of  the  hound  uied 
for  stag-hunting.  Is  alio  umetimes  (rained  to  follow  the 
scent  of  blood,  and  Is  thence  called  Ihr  blood-hound. 
Tbii  Tariety  was  formerly  much  foKered  In  Great 
Britain;  and  was  probably  of  particular  use  dnring  the 
eiisteore  of  the  severe  forest-laws.  The  king  of  Saiony 
kept  a  breed  of  hninds  of  imminie  slie  and  powers,  for 


They 


id  had  (he  t] 


i  taller  thin  i 


the  body    whteh 

tilher  than  the  hourtd.      ine  groui 

and  (he  markinjtiof  areddish  or  br< 

diSerent  IndivMuaU.     There  1),  aa 

noscum  of  Dreidan,    a  dwarf  dog,  which  attained  twi 

pira  of  age.     Major  Smith  ohserred,  that  this  dimiiiu 

lire  animal  measured  only  five  inches  and  a  half    ii 

length,  which  was  just  the  length,  from  (lie  corner  o 


td-roliwr  was  whKe, 
iwnisbyillow,  Intfae 
before  stated,  In  the 


This  aort  of  dog  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
temperate  climatei  in  great  abundaiHM,  par- 
ticLilatly  among  tliose  who,  prererring  usetui- 
ness  to  beauty,  employ  an  animal  that  re- 


the  eyo,  to  tba  tip  of  the  nose,  of  a  specimen  of  the 
Saicsi  boar-hounds  he  saw.  The  /st  ituud  is  a  imaller 
Tarie(y  of  the  stag  or  blood-hound,  used  in  Ibi-hunting. 
It  il  extremely  pirserering  in  the  chase.  The  iarritr 
la  a  still  smaller  TarlBlj  of  tliii  species,  uied  In  hire- 
bunting.  There  are,  again,  particular  brveds  of  tiie 
harrier,  aa  the  beagles  and  southern  hounds,  which  rather 
interest  the  iportiman  than  the  nxrioglst.  The  name  of 
TalM  appears  to  have  boon  applied  to  the  several  larle. 
lies  of  the  hound. 

The  fKrfiUer,  [tee  Plate  XIII.  ilg.  G7.)  The  munle  nf 
thli  variety  ii  rather  sboner  and  imaller  than  that  of 
the  boDoda  in  general ;  (he  head  ii  ihorter ;  and  the 
ears,  which  are  imaUor,  are  partly  erect  aiid  partly 
pendulous.  There  tt  a  large  breed,  called  the  Spanish 
pointer,  which  Is  coDiidered  as  having  greater  aeuleoni 


nt  (han  the  imillor  or  English  pointrr.  The  Dak 
m  pointer  li  a  beautiful  ipotted  kind,  which  is 
white,  with  very  small  hUrk  or  yellon  ipots.  It  li 
ometlmes  erToneoualy  called  the  Danish  dog. 

The  luriupil,  (flank  fcrtagiu.  L.)  There  are  (no 
'arielles  of  [he  (umipit ;  one  with  the  fore-legs  crooked. 
lie  other  with  the  legs  straight.  The  Itead  la  like  (hat 
of  the  pointer  and  hound. 

Thetiin/Buhdivlsion  of  M.  Frederic Cuvitr Includes 
(he  roUowing  varieties. 

The  haU-dog.  (CSinfi  Motom:  L.)  The  round, 
thick  head,  turoed-np  nose,  and  thick  pendulous  lips  ol 
this  formidable  dog,  ara  familiar  lo  all.     The  noatrila  ot 


ariety  are  frequently  cleft.  Ihe  want  of  that  de- 
iFdiscemment  which  Is  found  In  K>  many  of  tho 
e  rsriedes,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  the  bull-dog, 
it  extremely  dangerous,  when  Its  courage  and 
jth  are  employed  (o  pro(ert  the  person  or  property 
of  Its  owner,  or  for  any  domesOc  purpose ;  since,  imllbe 
many  of  the  more  Bgacloua,  though  leu  pnwerful  doga, 
which  seem  ratlier  more  anxious  (o  give  the  alarm, 
when  danger  threatena,  hy  their  barking,  than  to  pro. 
ceed  immediately  lo  action,  the  bull-dog,  in  grncnl, 
makes  a  dieni  but  foHoua  attack ;  and  tlie  penitting 
powers  of  its  lee(h  and  jawa  enable  tt  (o  keep  Ita  hold 
against  any  hut  the  greitett  eSbits,  so  that  the  utmo«( 
lief  la  likely  to  eiisue,  aa  well  to  the  I  '    '  ' 


tti^y.  whirh.  in  ' 


The 
s  ahapea,  la  au  apt  to 
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quires  rery  little  instruction  to  be  serviceable. 
Notwithstanding  this  creature's  deronnity,  his 
melancholy  and  savage  air,  he  is  superior  to 
all  the  rest  of  Ijis  kind  in  iiutinct ;  and  with- 
out any  leaching,  natumllj  lakes  to  tend- 
ing flocks,  with  an  assiduity  and  vigilance 
that  at  once  astonishes  and  yet  relieves  his 
master. 

In  more  polished  and  civiliied  places,  the 
dog  seems  to  partake  of  the  universal  refine- 
ment;  and,  like  the  men,  becomes  more 
heautifu),  more  majestic,  and  more  ca.pable  of 
assuming  an  education  foreign  tn  his  nature. 
The  dogn  of  Albany,  of  Greece,  of  Denmark, 
and  of  Ireland,  are  larger  and  stronger  Ihsji 
those  of  any  other  kind.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Ilaly,  the  dogs  are  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  like  the  men  ;  and  this  variety 
seems  formed  by  crossing  the  breed  of  such 
as  are  imported  from  various  climates. 

The  shepherd's  dog  may,  therefore,  be  coi 
sidered  as  the  primiiive  stock  from  nlien< 
these  varieties  are  all  derived.  He  maki 
the  stem  of  that  genealogical  tree  which  has 
been  branched  out  into  every  part  of  the 
world.  This  animal  sUll  continues  pretty 
nearly  in  its  original  stale  among  the  poor  in 


■how  Itulf  in  tha  humsn  mind,  puticulsrljr  irhan  un- 
'  rhucked  iy  (durWIon  snd  raliiiemfnt,  liu  cncounged 
Uia  bracd  of  Ihii  vvict]'  of  the  dog,  in  order  that  gruili- 
ritlon  miy  ba  dariied  from  tha  msdniisi  and  torture  of 
the  bull  and  other  uiimtls,  when  eipoaed  la  tha  itticks 
af  Uiesa  Turious  beuti ;  uid  it  Ii  sbierred,  thit,  lincu 
the  decline  of  Bucb  a^ts,  bull-dogi  hive  dlminishfld  in 
irnmberj  ui  inslsnca  whence  wa  miy  learn  hoiv  miicli 
the   ellbrli   of  mankind   operate   on   the  domecticsled 


genen 


The  It 


itblch  determine  the  eitemal 
ronilit  in  a  great  defelopemcnt  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  a 
developenient  nhloli  elaiates  the  bones  of  tba  foreliead 
shore  Ihe  nosa,  and  which  leads  in  the  same  dirertion 
the  cerebral  ravil]'.  But  tbe  molt  important  change, 
and  that,  periujn,  which  auM>  all  Iha  others,  although 
wa  cannot  perreiva  the  nnmedon,  Ii  tha  diminution  of 
tbe  brain.  The  cerebral  npscit]'  of  the  bull-dog  is 
Mniibl J  inisllfir  than  in  anj' other  rare,  and  it  is,  doubt. 
less,  to  the  ducreaie  of  the  enrophalon  that  wo  must  at- 
tribute its  inreriorily  to  all  others  in  eterjr  thing  relating 
to  intelligmce.  The  bull-dog  Is  scarrely  capable  of  any 
educatkn,  and  is  filled  lor  nothing  but  combat  and 
Terocity.  A  nflh  toe  ii  orrasionally  found  more  or  lesi 
deieloped  on  the  liind  feet  of  this  nee.  I'hii,  like  all 
other  rmcea  far  removed  from  the  prlmltln  type,  is 
itlSicuIt  of  reproduction  (  the  males  are  seldom  anjoroui, 
and  the  females  frequently  miscariy.  Their  life,  also, 
is  short,  though  their  deislopement  Is  slow:  they  scarce- 
ly acquire  maturity  under  eighteen  mouths,  and  at  fire 
or  six  years  show  signs  of  decrepitude.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  hull-dog  found  in  Thibet,  which  Is 
ofa  black  colour. 

The  puj-dng  may  almost  be  called  a  diminuliTo 
rariety  of  ihe  bull-dog,  to  ohlc-h  it  Is  nearly  assimilated 
In  appearance,  though  Its  tail  Is  more  curled.  But 
this  auimat  diflen  altogether  In  disposition  from  Ihe  bull- 
dog, being  as  timid  as  tha  other  is  fourageout. 

The  tHotiff,  [Canj  Anglicui.  L.)  This  powerful 
breed  It  considered  as  English  :  It  is  said,  hovreTcr.  lo 
be  bred  between  tlie  Irish  wolf-dig  and  the  bull-dog.  . 


temperate  climates;  being  trvifporied  inlo 
the  colder  regions,  he  grows  less  and  more 
ugly  among  the  Laplanders ;  but  becomes 
more  perfect  in  Iceland,  Russia,  and  Siberia, 
where  the  climate  is  less  rigorous,  and  the 
people  more  civilized.  Whatever  difiercncea 
Ibere  may  be  among  the  dogs  of  these  cotin- 
tries,  they  sre  not  very  considerable,  as  ihej 
all  have  straight  ears,  long  and  thick  hair, 
a  savage  aspect,  and  do  not  bark  either  so 
often  or  so  loud  as  dogs  of  the  more  culti- 
vated kind. 

The  shepherd's  dog,  transported  into  the 
temperate  climates,  and  among  people  en- 
tirely civilized,  such  as  England,  Prance, and 
Germany,  wiil  be  divested  of  bis  savage  air, 
his  pricked  ears,  his  rough,  long,  and  thick 
hair,  and  from  the  single  influence  of  climate 
and  food  alone,  will  become  either  a  nutin,  a 
mastiff,  or  a  hound.  Those  three  seem  ihe 
immediate  descendants  of  the  former,  and 
from  them  the  other  varieties  are  produced. 

Tbe  KODKD,  the  hihhies,  and  the  BKaaiJi, 
Siiem  all  of  the  same  kind;  for  although  the 
bitch  is  covered  but  by  one  of  them,  yet 
in  her  litlers  are  found  puppies  resembling  all 
the  three.   This  animal,  transported  into  Spain 


stripes  of  a  daricer  hue.     It  is  t  Teiy  largo  and  psvtr. 

log,  and  being  munh  mors  capiUe  of  training,  and 

less  courageous  than  tlia  bull-dog,  it  te  much  fitter 

for  domestic  purposes.    It  l>  frei|Uently  known  to  pn- 

'^     master's  house  and  property  by  menaces  only, 

len  a  itnnger  Is  completely  within  Its  power; 

.  not  be  excited  toTiolence,  unlosan  impnideni 

vice  should  render  it  necessary  for  the  iKntcr-. 

tion  of  its  charge;  and.  In  such  rases  rren,  it  has  befli 

'  iiown  to  pull  a  man  down,  and  stand  orer  without  hurl- 

ighima  considerable  time,  till   Its  master  appasreil. 

'his  breed  was  assiduously  faltered   by  the   Remans. 

hlle  they  had  possession  (^  this  island;  and  many  oi 

them  were  expiated  to  Rome,  to  combat  other  animals 

in  tha  amphitheatre.     There  Is  a  degree  of  generotiij 

about  ttJs  animal,  which  rommonly  attends  true  coui*«e: 

as  If  conscious  of  its  soperiodty.  the  itiBtlH  bas 

known  to  chastise  with  great  dignity  tbo  impertin. 

pf  an  Inferior. — Bxtracied,  vUk  adatdoia,  fnm  Vr. 

Gr^lki  S¥pplfmnil  la  Ut  Animtl  Kingdam   e/  Bm» 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  vtcietin  of  the  mailiT  tribe 
«  the  St.  Btmard  vtaitiff,  whoee  serricn  to  the  bewOdeml 
areller  render  him  ao  nloable,  and  the  Naet  ^  s/ 
Kcpmi,  or  mastiff  of  Tibet,  which  is  esaumed  to  he  the 
profrCDitoT  or  type  of  the  mastiff  breed.    tPL  ST..  figs.  3— JJ 


TUB  DOG. 
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Of  Barbary ,  wImm  the  hair  of  kU  quadruped 
becomes  soft  and  long,  will  be  there  converted 
into  tbe  Und*spaniel,  and  the  water-spaniel, 
and  these  of  different  sines. 

Tbe  sa4T  »ati»  ■oijiid,  which  is  the  second 
branch,  transported  to  the  north,  becomes  the 
great  Danish  dog;  and  this  seat  to  the  south, 
becomes  the  greyhoand  of  different  sises.  Tbe 
same  transported  into  Ireland^  the  Ukraine, 
Tartary,  Epirvs,  and  Albania,  beoomes  the 
great  wolf.dog,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  wolf-dog. 

The  HASTirt,  which  is  the  third  branch,  and 
chiefly  a  native  of  England,  when  transported 
into  Denmark,  becomes  the  little  Danish  dog; 
sent  into  the  tropical  and  warm  climates,  be- 
comes  the  animal  called  the  Tukkish  doo, 
without  hair.  AH  these  races,  with  their  vari- 
eties, are  produced  by  the  influence  of  cli* 
mate,  joined  to  (he  different  food,  education, 
and  shelter  which  they  have  received  among 
mankind.  All  other  kinds  may  be  considered 
as  mongrel  races,  produced  by  the  concurrence 
of  these,  and  found  rather  by  crossing  the  breed 
than  by  attending  to  the  individual  '*  As 
theie  are  extremely  numeious  and  very  differ- 
ent in  different  countries,  it  would  be  almost 
endless  to  mention  the  whole;  besides,  nothing 
bat  experience  can  ascertain  the  reality  ^ 
these  conjectures,  although  they  have  so  much 
the  appearance  of  probsbility;  and  until  that 
gives  more  certain  information,  we  must  be 
excused  from  entering  more  mi^ntely  into  tbe 
subject 

"  With  regard  to  the  dogs  of  our  coufitry 
in  particular,  the  varieties  are  very  great,  and 
the  number  ev^ry  day  increasing.  And  cUs 
must  happen  in  a  country  so  open  by  commerce 
to  all  others,  and  where  wealth  is  apt  to  pro* 
duce  capricious  predilection.  Here  the  ugli- 
est and  the  most  useless  q[  their  kinds  wilTbe 
entertained  merely  for  their  singularity;  and 
being  imported  only  to  be  looked  at,  they  will 
lose  even  that  smafl  degree  of  sagacity  which 
they  possessed  in  their  natural  climates.  From 
this  importation  of  foreign  useless  dogs,  our 
town  native  breed  is,  I  am  informed,  greatly 
degenerated,  and  the  varieties  now  to  be  found 
in  England  much  more  numerous  than  they 
were  in  the  times  of  ^ueen  Elizabeth,  when 
Dr  Caius  attempted  their  natural  history. 
Some  of  those  he  mentions  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  among  us,  although  many  have  since 
been  introduced,  by  no  means  so  serviceable 
as  those  which  have  been  suffered  to  decay. 

He  divides  the  whole  race  into  three  kinds. 
The  first  is»  the  generous  kind,  which  con- 
sists of  the  terrier,  the  harrier,  and  the  blood- 
bound;  the  gaze-houndf  the  grey-hound,  the 
leymmet,  and  the  tumbler;  all  these  are  used 
for  bunting.  Then  thespaniel,  thesetter,  and  the 
water-spaniel,  or  finder*  were  used  for  fowling; 

vou  1. 


and  the  spaniel  gentle,  or  lap.dog,  for  amuse- 
ment The  second  is  the  farm  k  ind ;  consisting  of 
the  shepherd  8  dog  and  the  mastiff.  And  the 
third  is  the  mongrel  kind;  consisting  of  the 
wappe,  the  turnspit,  and  the  dancer.  To  these 
varieties  we  may  add  at  present,  the  bull-dog, 
the  Dutch  mastiff,  tbe  harlequin,  the  pointer, 
and  the  Dane,  with  a  variety  of  lap.dogs, 
which  as  they  are  perfectly  useless,  may  be 
considered  as  unworthy  of  a  name. 

^'^he  terrier  is  a  small  kind  of  hound  ,>  with 
rough  hair,  made  use  of  to  force  the  fox  or  the 
badger  out  of  their  holes;  or  rather  to  give 
notice  by  their  barking,  in  what  part  of  their 
kennel  the  fox  or  badger  resides,  when  the 
sportsmen  intend  to  dig  them  out 

*'  The  harrier,  as  well  as  the  beagle  and 
the  fox. hound,  are  used  for  hunting;  of  all 
other  animals  they  have  the  quickest  and  most 
distinguishing  sense  of  smiling.  The  pro. 
perly  breeding,  matching,  and  training  these, 
make  up  the  business  of  many  men's  lives. 

^  The  blood.hound  was  a  dog  cf  great  use, 
and  in  high  esteem  among  our  ancestors.  Its 
employ  was  to  recover  any  game  that  had 
escaped  wounded  from  the  hunter,  or  had  been 
killed,  and  stolen  out  of  the  forest  But  it 
was  still  more  employed  in  hunting  thieves 
and  rebbem  by  their  footsteps.  At  that  time,  ' 
when  the  country  was  less  peopled  than  at* 
present,  and  when,  consequsii^y,  the  footsteps 
of  one  man  were  less  crossed  and  obliterated 
by  those  of  others,  this  animal  was  very  ser- 
viceable in  such  porsuite;  but  at  present,  when 
the  country  is  everywhere  peo[Hed,  this  vari- 
ety is  quite  worn  out;  probably  because  it 
was  found  of  less  service  than  formerly. 

^  Tlie  gaze-houud  hunted,  like  our  grey- 
hounds, by  the  eye,  and  not  by  the  scent.  It 
chased  indifferlntly  the  fox,  hare,  or  buck. 
It  would  select  from  the  herd  the  fattest  and 
fairest  deer,  pnrstte  it  by  the  eye,  and  if  lost 
recover  it  again  with  amazing  sagacity.  This 
species  is  now  lost  or  unknown  among  us. 

*'  The  grey-hound  is  very  well  known  at 
present,  and  was  fonneriy  held  in  such  esti- 
mation, that  it  was  the  peculiar  companion  of 
a  gentleman,  who  in  the  times  of  semi.bar- 
barism,  was  known  by  his  horas,  his  hawk, 
and  his  grey-hound,  rersons  under  a  certain 
rank  of  tifo  are  forbidden,  by  some  hite  game- 
laws,  from  keeping  this  animal;  wherefore,  to 
disguise  it  the  better,  they  cut  off  its  tail. 

*'  The  leymmer  is  a  species  now  unknown 
to  us.  It  hunted  both  bv  scent  and  sight,  and 
was  led  in  a  leyme,  or  thong»  from  whence  it 
received  its  name. 

The  tumbler  was  less  than  the  hound,  more 
scraggy,  and  had  pricked  ears;  so  that  by  the 
description  it  seems  to  answer  to  the  modern 
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larcber.  This  took  its  prey  bv  mere  cunning, 
depending  neither  on  the  goodness  of  its  nose, 
nor  its  swiftness.  If  it  came  into  a  warren, 
it  neither  barked  nor  ran  on  the  rabbits;  but 
seemingly  inattentive,  approached  sufficiently 
near  till  it  came  within  reach,  and  then  seized 
them  by  a  sudden  spring. 

The  land-spaniel,  which  probably  had  its 
name  from  Spain,  where  it  might  have  ac- 
quired the  softness  of  its  hair,  is  well  known 
at  present  There  are  two  varieties  of  this 
kind;  namely,  the  slater,  used  in  hawking  to 
spring  the  game;  and  the  setter,  that  crouches 
down  when  it  scents  the  birds,  till  the  net  be 
drawn  over  them.  I  have  read  somewhere 
that  the  famous  poet  Lord  Surry  was  the  first 
who  taught  dogs  to  set,  it  being  an  amuse- 
ment to  this  day  only  known  in  England. 

"  The  water-spaniel  was  another  species 
used  in  fowling.  This  seems  to  be  the  most 
docile  of  all  the  dog  kind;  and  this  docility  is 
,  particularly  owing  to  its  natural  attachment 
to  man.  Many  other  kinds  will  not  bear  cor- 
rection; but  this  patient  creature,  though  veiy 
fierce  to  strangers,  seems  unalterable  in  his 
affections;  and  blows  and  ill  usage  seem  only 
to  increase  his  regard. 

*'  The  lap.dog,  at  the  time  of  Dr  Cains, 

was  of  Maltese  breed;  at  present  it  comes 

'from  different  countries;  in  general  the  more 

awkward  or  extraordinary  these  are,  the  more 

they  are  prized. 

**  The  shepherd's  dog  has  been  already 
mentioned,  and  as  for  the  mastiff,  he  is  too  com- 
mon to  require  a  description.  Dr  G  aius  tells  us, 
that  three  of  these  were  reckoned  a  match  for 
a  bear,  and  four  for  a  lion.  However,  we  are 
told  that  three  of  them  overcame  a  lion  in  the 
times  of  king  James  I.  two  of  them  being 
disabled  in  the  combat,  the  third  obliged  the 
lion  to  seek  for  safety  by  flight 

'*  As  to  the  last  division,  namely,  of  the 
wappe,  the  turnspit,  and  the  dancer,  these 
were  mongrels,  of  no  certain  shape,  and  made 
use  of  only  to  alarm  the  family,  or  being 
taught  a  variety  of  tricks,  were  carried  about 
as  a  show. 

'*  With  regard  to  those  of  later  impor- 
tation, the  bull-dog,  as  Mr  Buffon  supposes, 
is  a  breed  between  the  small  Dane  and  the 
English  mastiff.  The  large  Dane  is  the 
tallest  dog  that  is  generally  bred  in  England. 
It  is  somewhat  between  a  mastiff  and  a  g^y- 
hound  in  shape,  being  more  slender  than  the 
one,  and  much  stronger  than  the  other.  They 
are  chiefly  used  rather  for  show  than  service, 
being  neiuer  good  in  the  yard  nor  the  field. 
The  highest  are  most  esteemed;  and  they  gen- 
erally cut  off  their  ears  to  improve  their  figure, 
as  some  absurdly  suppose.  The  harlequin  is 
not  so  much  unlike  the  small  Dane,  beine  a 
useless  animal,  somewhat  between  an  Itanan 


grey  hound  and  a  Dutch  mastiff.  To  these 
several  others  might  be  added,  such  as  the 
pug  dog,  the  black  breed,  and  the  pointer; 
but,  in  fact,  the  varieties  are  so  numerous  as 
to  fatigue  even  the  most  ardent  curiodty." 

Of  these  of  the  foreign  kinds,  I  shall  men- 
tion only  three,  which  are  more  remarkable 
than  any  of  the  rest  The  lion-dog  greatly 
resembles  that  animal,  in  miniature,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  name.  The  hair  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  extremely  long,  while 
that  of  the  hinder  part  is  as  short  The  nose 
is  short,  the  tail  long,  and  tufted  at  the  point, 
so  that,  in  all  these  particulars,  it  is  entirely 
like  the  lion.  However,  it  differs  very  much 
from  that  fierce  animal  in  nature  and  disposi. 
tion,  being  one  of  the  smallest  animals  of  its 
kind,  extremely  feeble,  timid,  and  inactive. 
It  comes  orie^inally  from  Malta,  where  it  is 
found  so  small  that  women  carry  it  about  in 
their  sleeves. 

That  animal,  falsely  called  the  Turkish  dog, 
differs  greatly  from  all  the  rest  of  the  kind,  in 
being  entirely  without  hair.  The  skin,  which 
is  perfectly  bare,  is  of  a  flesh  colour,  with 
brown  spots;  and  their  figure,  at  first  view,  is 
rather  disgusting.  These  seem  to  be  of  the 
small  Danish  breed,  brought  into  a  warm  cli- 
mate, and  there,  by  a  succession  of  genera- 
tions,  divested  of  their  hair.  For  this  reason, 
they  are  extremely  chilly,  and  unable  to  en- 
dure the  cold  of  our  climate;  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  summer  they  continue  to  shiver  as 
we  see  men  in  a  frosty  day.  Their  spots  are 
brown,  as  was  said,  well-marked,  and  easily 
distinguishable  in  summer,  but  in  the  cold  ol 
winter  they  entirely  disappear.  They  are 
called  the  Turkish  breed,  although  brought 
from  a  much  warmer  climate;  for  some  of 
them  have  been  known  to  come  from  the 
warmest  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies 

*'  The  last  variety,  and  the  most  woaderfdl 
of  all  that  I  shall  mention,  is  the  great  Irish 
wolf-dog,  that  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
of  the  canine  species.  This  animal,  which  is 
very  rare,  even  in  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  rather  kept 
for  show  than  use,  there  being  neither  wolves 
nor  anv  other  fonnidable  beasts  of  prey  in 
Ireland,  that  seem  to  require  so  powerful  an 
antagonist.  The  wolf-dog  is  therefore  bred 
up  in  the  houses  of  the  g^at,  or  such  gentle, 
men  as  choose  to  keep  him  as  a  curiosity, 
being  neither  good  for  hunting  the  hare,  the 
fox  nor  the  stag,  and  equally  unserviceable  as 
a  house-dog.  Nevertheless  he  is  extremely 
beautiful  and  majestic  to  appearance,  being 
the  greatest  of  the  dog  kind  to  be  seen  in  the 
world.  The  largest  of  those  I  liave  seen,  and 
I  have  seen  above  a  dozen,  was  about  four 
feet  high,  or  as  tftll  as  a  calf  of  a  year  old. 
He  was  made  extremely  like  a  grey-hound. 
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but  rather  more  robust,  and  inclining  to  the 
ligure  of  the  French  matin,  or  the  great  Dane. 
His  eye  was  mild,  his  colour  white,  and  his 
nature  seemed  heavy  and  phlegmatic.  This 
I  ascribed  to  his  having  been  bred  up  to  a 
size  beyond  his  nature;  for  we  see  in  man, 
and  all  other  animals,  that  such  as  are  over- 
grown  are  neither  so  vigorous  nor  alert  as 
those  of  moderate  stature.  The  greatest  pains 
have  been  taken  with  these  to  enlarge  the 
breed,  both  bv  food  and  matching.  This  end 
was  effectually  obtained,  indeed;  for  the  size 
was  enormous;  but,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  at 
the  expense  of  the  animal's  fierceness,  vigil- 
ance, and  sagacity. — However,  I  was  informed 
otherwise;  the  gentleman  who  bred  them  as- 
suring me,  that  a  mastiff  would  be  nothing 
when  opposed  to  one  of  them,  who  generally 
seized  tneir  antagonist  by  the  back;  he  added, 
that  they  would  worry  the  strongest  bull-dogs 
in  a  few  minutes  to  death.  But  this  strength 
did  not  appear  either  in  their  figure  or  their 
inclinations;  they  seemed  rather  more  timid 
than  the  ordinary  race  of  dogs;  and  their  skin 
was  much  thinner,  and  consequently  less  fitted 
for  combat  Whether  with  these  disadvan- 
tages,  they  were  capable,  as  I  was  told,  of 
singly  coping  with  bears,  others  may  deter- 
mine; however,  they  have  but  few  opportuni- 
ties,  in  their  own  country,  of  exerting  their 
strength y  as  all  wild  carnivorous  animals  there 
are  only  of  the  vermin  kind.  Mr  Buffon 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  these  are  the  true 
Molossian  dogs  of  the  ancients;  he  gives  no 
reason  for  this  opinion;  and  I  am  apt  to  think 
it  ill  grounded.  Not  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  a  tedious  critical  disquisition,  which.  I 
have  all  along  avoided,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe y  that  Nemesianus,  in  giving  direc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  bitch,  advises  to  have 
one  of  Spartan  or  Molossian  breed;  and, 
among  several  other  perfections,  he  says  that 
the  ears  should  be  dependent,  and  fluctuate 
as  she  runs.'  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  case  with  the  Irish  wolf  dog,  whose  ears 
resemble  those  of  the  grey-hound,  and  are 
far  from  fluctuating  with  the  animal  s  motions. 
But  of  whatever  kind  these  dogs  may  be, 
whether  known  among  the  ancients, or  whether 
produced  by  a  later  mixture,  they  are  now 
almost  quite  worn  away,  and  are  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with  even  in  Ireland.  If  carried  to 
other  countries,  they  soon  degenerate;  and 
even  at  home,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  they 
quickly  alter.  They  were  once  employed  in 
clearing  the  island  of  wolves,  which  infested 
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it  in  great  plenty;  but  these  being  destroyed, 
the  dogs  also  are  wearing  away,  as  if  Nature 
meant  to  blot  out  the  species,  when  they  had 
no  longer  any  services  to  perform. 

*'  In  this  manner  several  kinds  of  animals 
fade  from  the  face  of  Nature,  that  were  once 
well  known,  but  are  now  seen  no  longer. 
The  enormous  elk  of  the  same  kingdom,  that, 
bv  its  horns,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
eleven  feet  high,  the  wolf,  and  even  the  wolf, 
dog,  are  extinct,  or  only  continued  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prove  their  former  plenty  and 
existence.  From  hence,  it  is  probable,  that 
many  of  the  nobler  kinds  of  dogs,  of  which 
the  ancients  have  given  us  such  beautiful  de- 
scriptions, are  now  utterly  unknown;  since 
among  the  whole  breed  we  have  not  one  that 
will  venture  to  eneage  the  lion  or  the  tiger  in 
single  combat.  The  English  bull-dog  is  per. 
haps  the  bravest  of  the  kind;  but  what  are 
his  most  boasted  exploits  to  those  mentioned 
of  the  Epirotic  dogs  by  Pliny,  or  tlie  Indian 
dogs  by  JElian  ?  The  latter  gives  us  a  de- 
scription of  a  combat  between  a  dog  and  a 
lion,  which  I  will  take  leave  to  translate. 

''  When  Alexander  was  pursuing  his  con- 

Suests  in  India,  one  of  the  principal  men  of 
lat  country  was  desirous  of  showing  him  the 
value  of  the  dogs  which  his  country  produced. 
Bringing  his  dog  into  the  king's  presence,  he 
ordered  a  stag  to  be  let  loose  before  him,  which 
the  dog  despising  as  an  unworthy  enemy,  re- 
mained  quite  regardless  of  the  animal,  and 
never  once  stirred  from  his  place.  His  mas- 
ter then  ordered  a  wild  boar  to  be  set  out;  but 
the  dog  thought  even  this  a  despicable  foe,  and 
remained  calm  and  regardless  as  before.  He 
was  next  tried  with  a  bear;  but  still  despising 
his  enemy,  he  only  waited  for  an  object  more 
worthy  of  his  courage  and  his  force.  At  last 
they  brought  forth  a  tremendous  lion,  and  then 
the  dog  acknowledged  his  antagonist,  and  pre- 
pared for  combat  He  instantly  discovered  a 
degree  of  ungovernable  ardour;  and  flying  at 
the  lion  with  fury ,  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and 
totally  disabled  him  from  resistance.  Upon  this 
the  Indian,  who  was  desirous  of  surprising  the 
king,  and  knowing  the  constancy  and  bravery  of 
his  dog,  ordered  his  tail  to  be  cut  off:  which  was 
easily  performed,  as  the  bold  animal  was  em* 
ployed  in  holding  the  lion.  He  next  ordered 
one  of  his  legs  to  be  broken;  which,  however, 
did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  dog's  ardour,  but 
he  still  kept  his  hold  as  before.  Another  leg 
was  then  broken;  but  the  dog,  as  if  he  had 
suffered  no  pain,  only  pressed  the  lion  still 
the  more.  In  this  cruel  manner,  all  his  legs 
were  cut  off,  without  abating  his  courage ; 
and  at  last,  when  even  his  head  was  separated 
from  his  body,  the  jaws  seemed  to  keep  their 
former  hold.  A  sight  so  cruel  did  not  fail  to 
affect  the  king  with  very  strong  emotions^  ai 
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4>nce  pitying  tbe  dog's  fate,  and  admiring  bis 
fortitade.  Upon  which  the  Indian,  seeing 
him  thus  moyed,  presented  him  with  four  dogs 
of  the  same  kind,  which,  in  some  measure, 
alleviated  his  uneasiness  for  the  loss  of  the 
former. 

"  The  breed  of  dogs,  howoTor,  in  that 
country,  is  at  present  very  much  inferior  to 
what  this  story  seems  to  imply ;  since,  in 
many  places,  instead  of  dogs,  they  hatie  ani- 
mals of  the  cat  kind  for  hunting.  In  other 
places,  abo,  this  admirable  and  faithful  ani- 
mal, instead  of  being  applied  to  bis  natural 
uses,  is  only  kept  to  be  eaten.  All  over  China 
there  are  dog«batchers,  and  shambles  appoint^ 
ed  for  selling  their  flesh.  In  Canton,  parti- 
cularly, there  is  a  street  appointed  for  that 
purpose ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
wherever  a  dog-butcher  appears,  all  the  dogs 
of  the  place  are  sure  to  be  in  full  cry  after 
him;  they  know  their  enemy,  and  persecute 
him  as  far  as  they  are  able."  Along  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  their  flesh  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy  by  the  Negmes;  and  they  will  give 
one  of  their  cows  for  a  dog.  But,  among  this 
barbarous  and  brutal  people,  scarce  any  thing 
that  has  life  cooies  amiss;  and  they  may  well 
take  up  with  a  dog,  since  they  consider  toads, 
liaoards,  and  even  the  flesh  of  the  tiger  Itself, 
as  a  dainty.  It  may,  perhaps,  happen  that 
the  flesh  of  this  animal,  which  i»  so  indifler* 
ent  in  the  temperate  climates,  may  assume  a 
better  quality  in  those  which  are  more  warm: 
but  it  is  more  thin  probable  that  the  diversity 
is  rather  in  man  than  in  the  flesh  of  the  dog; 
since  in  the  cold  countries  the  fl^^sh  is  eaten 
with  equal  appetite  by  the  savages ;  and  they 
have  their  dog-feasts  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  ours  for  venison* 

In  our  climate,  the  wild  animals  that  most 
approach  the  dog  are  the  wolf  and  the  fox; 
these,  in  their  internal  conformatioii,  greatly 
resemble  each  other,  and  yet  in  their  natures 
are  very  distinct  The  ancients  aaserted  that 
they  bred  together;  and  I  am  assured,  by  credit 
ble  persons,  that  there  are  many  animals  in  this 
country  bred  between  a  do^  and  a  fox.  How- 
ever, all  the  endeavours  of  Mr  Buflbn  to  make 
them  engender,  as  he  assures  us,  were  inef- 
fectual. For  this  purpose,  he  bred  up  a  young 
wolf,  taken  in  the  woods,  at  two  months  old, 
with  a  matin  dog  of  the  same  age.  They 
were  shut  up  together,  without  any  other,  in 
a  large  yard,  where  they  had  a  shelter  for  re* 
tiring.  They  neither  of  them  knew  any 
nthcr  individual  of  their  kind,  nor  even  any 
other  man,  but  he  who  had  the  charge  of 
feeding  them.  In  this  manner  they  were 
kept  for  three  years;  still  with  tho  same  at- 
tention, and  without  constraining  or  tying 
them  up.  During  the  first  year  the  ycmng 
animals  played  wkh  each  other  continually. 


and  seemed  to  love  each  other  very  much.  In 
tho  seoond  year,  they  began  to  dispute  aboot 
their  victuals,  although  they  were  given  more 
than  they  could  use.  The  quarrel  always  be- 
gan on  the  wolf's  side.  They  were  hroagbt 
their  food,  which  consisted  oC  flesh  and  bones, 
upon  a  large  wooden  platter,  which  was  laid 
on  the  ground.  Just  as  it  was  put  down,  the 
wolf,  instead  of  falling  to  the  meat,  began 
by  driving  off  the  dog;  and  took  the  platter 
in  its  teeth  so  expertly,  that  it  let  nothing  of 
what  it  contained  fall  upon  the  ground,  and 
in  this  manner  carried  it  off ;  birt  as  the  wolf 
could  not  entirely  eecape,  it  was  frequently 
seen  to  run  widi  the  platter  round  the  yard 
five  or  six  times,  still  carrying  it  in  a  position 
that  none  of  its  contents  could  folL  In  this 
manner  it  would  continue  running,  only  now 
and  then  stopping  to  take,  breath,  until  the 
dog  coming  up,  tli«  wolf  would  leave  the  vie 
tuals  to  attack  him.  The  dog,  however,  was 
the  stronger  of  the  two,  but  aa  it  was  more 
gentle,  in  order  to  secure  him  from  the  woH's 
attack,  he  had  a  collar  put  nnind  his  neek. 
In  the  third  year,  the  quarrels  of  theae  ill- 
paired  associates  were  more  vehement,  and 
their  combats  more  frequent;  th«  wolf,  there- 
fore, had  a  collar  put  about  its  neek,  as  well 
as  the  dog.  who  began  to  be  more  fierce  and 
nnmercilul.  During  the  two  first  years,  nei- 
ther seemed  to  testify  the  least  tendMicy  to- 
wards engendering;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
end  of  the  third,  that  the  wolf,  which  was 
the  fomale,  showed  the  natural  desire,  bui 
without  abating  either  in  its  fierceneas  or  ob- 
stinacy. This  appetite  rather  increased  than 
repressed  their  mutual  animosity;  they  became 
every  day  more  untractable  and  ferocious,  and 
nothing  was  heard  between  them  but  the 
sounds  of  rage  and  resentment.  They  both, 
in  less  than  three  weeks,  became  remarkably 
lean,  without  ever  approaching  each  other  but 
to  combat.  At  length,  their  quarrels  became 
so  desperate,  that  the  dog  killed  the  wolf,  who 
was  become  more  weak  and  feeble;  and  he 
was  soon  after  himself  obliged  to  be  killed, 
for,  upon  being  set  at  liberty,  he  instantly  flew 
upon  every  animal  he  met,  fowls,  dogs,  and 
even  men  themseivea  not  escaping  his  savage 
fcury. 

The  same  experiment  was  tried  upon  foxes, 
taken  young,  but  with  no  better  success;  they 
were  never  found  to  engender  with  dogs;  and 
our  learned  naturalist  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  their  natures  are  too  opposite  ever  to  pro- 
voke mutual  desire.  One  thuig,  however, 
must  be  remarked,  that  the  animals  on  which 
he  tried  his  experiments,  were  rather  too  old 
when  taken,  and  had  partly  acquired  their 
natural  savage  appetites,  before  they  came 
into  his  possession.  The  wolf,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, was  two  or  three  months  old  before  it 
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wafi  caught,  and  the  foxes  were  taken  in  traps. 
It  may,  thcreforei  he  easily  supposed,  that 
nothing  ooald  ever  after  thoroughly  tame  those 
creatures  that  had  been  suckled  in  the  wild 
state,  and  had  caught  all  the  habitudes  of  the 
dam.  I  have  seen  these  animals,  when  taken 
earlier  in  the  woods,  become  very  tame;  and 
indeed,  they  rather  were  displeasing  by  being 
too  familiar  than  too  shy.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  the  experiment  were  tried  upon  such  as 
these;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
would  produce  the  desired  success.  Never- 
theless, these  experiments  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  neither  the  wolf  nor  the  fox  are  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  dog,  but  each  of  a 
Bpecies  perfectly  distinct,  and  their  joint  pro- 
duce  roost  probably  unfruitful. 

The  dog,  when  first  whelped,  is  not  a  com- 
pletely finished  animal     In  this  kind,  as  in 
all  the  rest  which  bring  forth  many  at  a  time, 
the  young  are  not  so  perfect  as  in  those  which 
bring  ibrth  but  one  or  two.     They  are  always 
produced  with  the  eyes  closed,  the  lids  being 
held  together,  not  by  sticking,  but  by  a  kind 
of  thin  membrane,  which  is  torn  as  soon  as  the 
upper  eyelid  becomes  strong  enough  to  raise 
it  from  the  nnder.     In  general,  their  eyes  are 
not  opened  till  ten  or  twelve  days  old.     Dur- 
ing that  time,  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  not 
completed,  the  body  is  pufied  up,  the  nose  is 
siiort,  and  the  whole  form  bat  ill  sketched  out 
In  less  than  a  month  the  puppy  begins  to  use 
all  its  senses;  and  from  thence  makes  hasty 
advances  to   its  perfection.      At  the  iourth 
month,  the  dog  loses  some  of  his  teeth,  as  in 
other  animals,  and  these  are  renewed  by  such 
as  never  fall.     The  number  of  these  amount 
to  forty-two,  which  is   twelve  more  than  is 
fuund  in  any  of  tho  cat  kind,  which  are  known 
never  to  have  above  thirty.     The  teeth  of  the 
dog  being  his  great  and  only  weapon,   are 
formed  in  a  manner  much  more  serviceable 
than  those  of  the  former;  and  there  is  scarce 
any  quadruped  that  has  a  greater  facility  in 
rending,  cutting,  and  chewing  his  food.     He 
cuts  with  his  incisors  or  fore  teeth,  he  holds 
with  his  four  great  canine  teeth,  and  he  chews 
his  meat  with  his  grinders;  these  are  fourteen 
in  number,  and  so  placed,  that  when  the  jaws 
are  shut,  there  remains  a  distance  between 
them,  so  that  the  dog  by  opening  his  mouth 
ever  so  wide,  does  not  lose  the  power  of  his 
jaws.    But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  cat  kind, 
whose   incisors,  or   cutting  teeth,  are  very 
Bmall,and  whose  grinding  teeth,  when  brought 
together,  touch  more  closely  than  those  of  the 
dog,  and  consequently  have  less  power.  Thus, 
for  instance,  I  can  squeeze  any  thing  more 
forcibly  between  my  thumb  and  fore-finger, 
where  the  distance  is  greater,  than  between 
any  other  two  fingers,  whose  distance  from 
each  other  is  less. 


This  animal  is  capable  of  reproducing  at  the 
age  of  twelve  months,'  goes  nine  weeks  with 
young,  and  lives  to  about  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  Few  quadrupeds  are  less  delicate  in 
their  food,  and  yet  there  are  many  kinds  of 
birds  which  the  dog  will  not  venture  to  touch. 
He  is  even  known, although  in  a  savage  state, 
to  abstain  fron  injuring  some,  which  one 
might  suppose  he  had  every  reason  to  oppose. 
The  dogs  and  the  vultures  which  live  wild 
about  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt  (for  the  Mahom- 
etan law  has  expelled  this  useful  animal  from 
human  society)  continue  together  in  a  very 
sociable  and  friendly  manner.*  As  they  are 
both  useful  in  devouring  such  carcases  as 
might  otherwise  putrefy,  and  thus  infect  the 
air,  the  inhabitants  supply  them  with  provi. 
sions  every  day,  in  order  to  keep  them  near 
the  city.  Upon  these  occasions  the  quadrupeds 
and  birds  are  often  seen  together,  tearing  the 
same  piece  of  flesh,  without  the  least  enmity; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  known  to  live  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  affection,  and  bring  up 
their  young  in  the  same  nest 

Although  the  dog  is  a  voracious  animal,  yet 
he  can  bear  hunger  for  a  very  long  time.  We 
have  an  instance  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca. 
demy  of  Sciences,  of  this  kind,  in  which  a 
bitch  that  had  been  forgotten  in  a  country, 
house,*  lived  forty  days  without  any  other 
nourishment  than  the  wool  of  a  quilt  which  she 
had  torn  in  pieces.  It  should  seem  that  wafer 
is  more  necessary  to  the  dog  than  food ;  he 
drinks  often,  though  not  abundantly;  and  it  is 
commonly  believed,  that  when  abridged  in 
water,  he  runs  mad.  This  dreadful  malady, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  so  well  known, 
is  the  greatest  inconvenience  that  results  from 
the  keeping  of  this  faithful  domestic  B nt  it  is 
a  disorder  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  the  ter. 
rors  of  the  timorous  would  suppose  ;  the  dog 
has  been  often  accused  of  madness,  without  a 
fair  trial ;  and  some  persons  have  been  sup- 
posed to  receive  their  deaths  from  his  bite, 
when  either  their  own  ill-grounded  fears,  or 
their  natural  disorders,  were  the  true  cause. 

1  To  this  description  1  will  b«g  leave  to  add  a  few 
particulmn  from  LIiummis,  as  I  find  them  in  the  original. 
•— ''  Vomitua  gramioa  purgatur ;  cacat  supra  Ispidem. 
Albnm  grscum  aniisepticum  summum.  Alingit  ad  la- 
tus  (this,  however,  not  till  the  animal  is  nine  months  old) 
cum  hoepite  ssepe  cooties.  Odorat  anum  alleriuB.  Procia 
rixanttbus  crudelis  menstruans  coit  cum  variis.  Mordet 
ilia  illos.  Cohsret  copula  junetus." — Nitte  by  Goldamith, 

s  Hasselquist  Iter.  PaksUn.  p.  %^'i. 
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The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  w  very  much 
alike  internally,  tbat  iLe  most  expert  anato- 
miata  can  scarcely  perceive  the  difference;  and 
it  may  be  asserted  also,  that  externally  some 
dogs  more  nearly  resemble  the  wolf  than  they 
do  each  other.  It  was  this  strong  similitude 
that  first  led  some  naturalists  to  consider  them 
as  the  same  animal,  and  to  look  upon  the  wolf 
as  the  dog  in  its  stale  of  savage  freedom:  how- 
ever, this  opinion  is  entertained  no  longer;  the 
natural  antipathy  those  two  animals  hear  lo 
each  other;  the  longer  lime  which  the  wolf 
goes  with  young  than  the  dog,  the  one  going 
over  a  buiidred  days,  and  the  other  not  quite 
sixty ; '  the  lonijer  period  of  life  in  the  fbrmi 


'  Thl(  ti  •  mlitike.  Tlis  fantle  wolf  hu  tha 
pericd  of  gutatlon  u  tlis  feinsle  dog,  uuDtlf  •ixly  ttireg 
drft.  Tbn  greit  nssnibluica  bclwean  tha  wolf  uid  th> 
do|  hu  bean  rrequsntlf  nmkrked;  ind  (nina  lutimliiti 
cooiider  tbain  of  tha  nma  ipeclu.  The  polu-  Tojigen 
•Uta,  that  thej  had  aftan  much  dlSculty  to  diitlngulih 
tha  dogi  of  tha  EiquiniBui  from  the  wolvn  ;  uid  yet, 
notirilbttutdlnf  thii  aitamtl  reseinbliiica,  tbera  It  ■ 
TBiy  eneiitUl  diflerenM  fn  ttaeir  etianictera,  uid  tha 
di^utd  the  woU  are,  In  all  cLrcunutaiicei,  tlte  natural 
fiMM  <J  etch  other.  Captaia  PaiTf,  In  Ihe  Journal  of  hii 
Second  Vaftgt,  uft,  "  A  Qock  of  thirteen  irolrae,  Uw 
nnt  j'et  taan,  crouvd  the  Ice  [u  tha  baf  from  the  direc- 
tion of  tha  hute,  aiid  paaed  Dear  tha  ihlpa.  The;  m 
much  naambla  tha  Eei[ui[niux  dogi,  that,  bad  it  not 
bean  for  loma  doubt*  among  tha  ofilcan  irho  bad  leen 
them,  whether  Ihef  wera  lo  or  not,  and  ttie  eoniequent 
fear  of  doing  theee  poor  people  an  Irreparable  ii^ury,  wa 
might  haTB  killed  mot  oT  them  tlie  lame  aienlng,  for 
they  came  baldly  lo  look  for  food  within  a  few  yardi  of 
tiM  Fury,  and  ramained  there  for  tome  time."  Again, 
be  (ayi  In  bie  Jouniat,  a  few  diye  after,  "  These  anl- 
nali  were  to  hungry  and  fearless  m  to  lake  away  tome 
of  Uw  Eiquimaux  dsgi  in  a  mow-houie  near  theHecU'e 
Item,  though  tha  men  were  at  the  time  within  a  few 
ytrdi  of  them."  Tbete  doga  ael  up  a  fearful  howl  at 
the  spprtach  of  a  wolf ;  aiid.  In  ipeaklog  of  the  resem. 
hlanee  between  the  two.  It  ihould  be  mantlonad  that 
wolTei  have  not  the  hart  of  a  dog,  but  only  a  bowl ;  and, 
ai  the  Eequlmaui  dog  alio  doei  not  baik,  thlt,  and  the 
other  cireumitancea  i  cloie  reHmblanee,  have  led  lo  the 
miicluiion  that  this  ulma]  ii  no  other  than  a  domecii- 

Tbe  wolfitill  continues  lolnfeet  the  northern  ragimii 
of  Europe,  and  tboee  coontrle*  wliere  danw  foraeu  are 
not  yet  cleved.  It  waa  eiUqiatiid  much  earlier  in 
England  than  In  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Ancient 
chronirlei  ttate  that,  in  tha  tenth  century,  king  Edgar 
aUempted  to  extirpate  theee  animal)  in  England  by  com. 
uutlng   the   puniahmenU  lor  certain  edmaa  into  the 


iban  the  latter,  th«  wolf  living  twenty  yean, 
tlie  dog  not  Gfteeo;  all  anfficieotly  poml  out  i 
distinction,  ttnd  dnw  a  line  that  must  for  ever 
keep  them  asunder. 

The  wolf,  from  the  tip  of  the  noae  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail,  is  aboat  three  feet  seren 
inches  long,  and  about  two  feet  five  inctei 
high  ;  which  shows  him  to  be  larger  than  oor 
great  breed  of  maslifib,  which  are  aeldom  found 
to  be  above  three  feet  by  two.  Hia  colour  ii 
a  mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  grey,  extreme- 
ly rough  and  hard,  but  mixed  towarda  the 
roots  with  a  kind  of  aah-coloured  fur.  In 
iwmparing  biro  to  any  of  our  wellJinown 
brera  of  does,  the  great  Dane  or  mongrel 
grey.bound  lor  instance,  he  will  appear  to 
have  the  legs  shorter,  the  bead  larger,  the 
miuzle  thicker,  the  eyes  smaller,  and  more 
separated  from  each  other,  and  the  ears  shorter 
and  straigbter.  He  appears  in  every  respect 
stronger  than  the  dog;  and  the  length  of  bii 
hair  contributes  still  more  to  his  robtut  appear- 
ance. The  feature  which  principally  distin- 
guishes the  visage  of  the  wolf  from  that  of 
the  dog  b  the  eye,  which  opens  slantingly  up. 
wards  in  the  same  ilireclion  with  the  no«e: 
whereas,  in  the  dog,  it  opens  more  at  right 
angles  with  the  nose,  as  in  man.      Tbe  tail, 


eertalo  nomber  of  woItm'  tongnei  fr^ 
each  criminal ;  and,  in  Walet,  by  converting  the  tax  rf 
gold  and  •liver  Into  an  annual  tribute  of  three  hnndnd 
waive*'  beadi.  Id  after  timet  Ihaii  destnictkm  waj  pr^ 
moted  by  nrtaio  rewtnfe,  and  aoma  landi  were  baM  oi 
condittoii  of  dettrqying  the  wolvet  which  InlMed  tba 
pent  of  tbe  kii^om  In  irtiich  they  wera  ailHled.  In 
^'^"^,  tbete  animala  troubled  aavaral  •(  the  Engliib 
llet,  but  after  thit  period  our  recordi  nuke  -no  ncc- 
of  tbem.  The  laM  wolf  known  In  Sanlaiid  WM 
killed  in  1680,  and  In  Ireland  one  waa  kiUdf-  In  ITOI. 
Vwy  feaHiil  acco«mta  are  on  record  of  lbs  imngse  MS- 
mitted  by  wolve^  when  in  hard  weather  they  aMtdtft 
In  Immente  floiki.  So  lately  at  1T60  lurb  tarrar  ii  mat 
lo  have  been  Biciled  in  France  by  the  ravagea  of  weln^ 
that  public  prayer)  were  oSi^red  far  their  deatraetiiii. 
Thomtwi,  in  the  fifth  book  of  hi*  "  Winter,"  bM  lb" 
rerfuily  deM^ibed  tba  ferocity  of  wolvM  : — 


Tbe  god-like  ho  efHaa  avail)  Mn  net 
K'n  beuty,  lim  AvIb*  I  at  wIhh  br 
The  gtBrraua  Uao  •Duidl  tn  ■nfteufd  (• 


The  lollDwing  dimmMinee,  ibowlng  the  isvag)  i*- 
ira  of  the  wolf,  and  interesting  in  mora  then  me  pttel 
f  view,  Ii  relatwi  by  Mr  Lloyd,  in  Ui  Field  SpwU  (/ 
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tlflo,  in  this  animal,  is  long  and  busby;  and 
he  carries  it  rather  more  between  bis  bind  legs 
than  tbe  dog  is  seen  to  do.  The  colour  of  toe 
eye-balls  in  tbe  wolf  are  of  a  fiery  green,  and 
gives  bis  visage  a  fierce  and  formidable  air, 
whicb  his  natural  disposition  does  by  no  means 
contradict' 

The  wolf  is  one  of  those  animals  whose  ap- 
petite  for  animal  food  is  the  most  vehement; 
and  whose  means  of  satisfying  this  appetite 
are  the  most  various.  Nature  has  furnished 
him  with  strength,  cunning,  agility,  and  all 
those  requisites  which  fit  an  animal  for  pur- 
suing, overtaking,  and  conquering  its  prey; 
and  yety  with  all  these,  the  wolf  most  fre- 
quently  dies  of  hunger,  for  he  is  the  declared 
enemy  of  man.  Being  long  proscribed,  and 
a  reward  offered  for  his  bead,  he  is  obliged  to 
fly  from  human  bikbitations,  and  to  live  in  the 
forest,  where  the  few  wild  animals  to  be  found 
there  escape  bim  either  by  their  swiftness  or 
their  art ;  or  are  supplied  in  too  small  a  pro- 
portion to  satisfy  his  rapacity.  He  is  natural- 
ly dull  and  cowardly,  but  frequently  disap. 
pointed,  and  as  often  reduced  to  the  verge  of 
famine,  he  becomes  ingenious  from  want,  and 
courageous  from   necessity.     When   pressed 


tbe  North  of  Eurppe.  It  occurred  In  Russia  some  few 
yev9  ago.  A  woman,  accompanied  by  tliree  of  her 
children,  wore  one  day  in  a  dedge,  when  they  were  pur- 
Mied  by  a  number  of  wolves.  On  this,  she  put  the 
Iwrw  into  a  giJlop,  and  drove  towards  her  home,  from 
which  she  was  not  hr  distant,  with  all  possible  speed. 
AH,  howoTer,  would  not  avail,  for  the  ferocious  animals 
gsined  upon  her,  and  at  last  wore  on  the  point  of  rusli- 
\n%  on  the  sledge.  For  the  preservation  of  her  own  life 
Slid  that  of  the  remaining  children,  the  poor  frantic 
creature  now  took  one  of  her  babes  and  cast  it  a  prey  to 
her  blood-thirsty  pursuers,  lliis  stopped  their  career 
for  a  moment;  but,  after  devouring  the  little  innocent, 
tbey  renewed  the  pursuit,  and  a  second  time  came  up 
with  the  vehicle.  The  mother,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, resorted  to  the  same  horrible  expedient,  and  threw 
her  ferocious  assailants  another  of  her  offspring.  To  cut 
thort  this  melancholy  atonr,  her  third  cliild  was  sacrificed 
in  a  similar  manner.  Soon  after  this,  the  wretched 
b«ing,  whoae  feelings  may  more  easily  be  conceived  than 
described,  reached  her  home  in  safety.  Here  she  re- 
lated wliat  had  happened,  and  endeavoured  to  palliate 
her  own  conduct,  l»y  describing  the  dreadiul  alternative 
to  which  she  had  been  reduced.  A  peasant,  however, 
who  was  among  the  bystanders,  and  heard  the  recital, 
toolt  up  an  axe,  and  with  one  blow  cleft  her  skull  in 
two;  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  mother  who  could 
thus  sscrifice  her  children  for  the  preservation  of  her 
own  life,  was  no  longer  fit  to  live.  This  man  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  but  the  emperor  subsequently  gave  him 
>  pardon. 

The  wolf  is  generslly  considered  untameahle,  but  such 
if  not  the  case.  Indeed,  no  animal,  however  wild  or  ra- 
pscious,  seems  incapable  of  being  subdued  by  eariy  cul> 
ture  and  kindness.  M.  P.  Cuvier  gives  a  verjr  inter- 
esting account  of  a  tame  wolf  which  had  all  the  obedience 
towards  and  affection  for  his  master,  which  the  roost  sa> 
gacious  and  gentle  of  domestic  dogs  could  possibly  evince. 
He  wu  brought  up  in  tlie  same  manner  as  a  puppy,  and 
conthiued  wiUi  his  original  owner  till  he  was  full  grown. 
He  was  then  presented  to  the  menagerie  at  Paris.     For 


with  hunger,  he  braves  danger,  and  comes 
to  attack  those  animals  which  are  under  tbe 
protection  of  man,  particularly  such  as  he 
can  readily  carry  away ;  lambs,  sheep,  or 
even  dogs  themselves,  for  all  animal  food 
becomes  then  equally  agreeable.  When 
this  excursion  has  succeeded,  he  often  re- 
turns to  the  charge,  until  having  been  wound-, 
ed  or  hard  pressed  by  the  dogs  or  the  shep- 
herds, he  hides  himself  by  day  in  the  thickest 
coverts,  and  only  ventures  out  at  night;  he 
then  sallies  forth  over  the  country,  keeps  peer- 
ing round  the  villages,  carries  off  such  ani- 
mals as  are  not  under  protection,  attacks  tlie 
sheepfolds,  scratches  up  and  undermines  the 
thresholds  of  doors  where  they  are  housed, 
enters  furious,  and  destroys  all  before  he 
begins  to  fix  upon  and  carry  off  hb  prey. 
When  these  sallies  do  not  succeed,  he  then 
returns  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  con« 
tent  to  pursue  those  smaller  animals,  which, 
even  when  taken,  afford  him  but  a  scanty  sup. 
ply.  He  there  goes  regularly  to  work,  fbl- 
lows  by  the  scent,  opens  to  the  view,  still 
keeps  following,  hopeless  himself  of  overtake 
ing  the  prey,  but  expecting  that  some  other 
wolf  will  come  in  to  his  assistance,  and  then 

many  weeks  he  was  quite  disconsolate  at  the  separation 
from  his  master,  who  had  been  obliged  to  travel;  he 
would  scarcely  take  any  food,  and  was  inditierent  to  hit 
keepers.  At  length  he  became  attached  to  those  about 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  old  affections. 
His  master  returned  after  an  absenoe  of  eighteen  months: 
the  wolf  heard  his  voice  amidst  the  crowd  in  the  gardens 
of  tbe  menagerie,  and,  being  set  at  liberty,  displayed  tbe 
most  violent  joy.  Again  was  he  separated  from  his 
friend ;  and  again  was  his  grief  as  extreme  as  on  the 
first  occasion.  After  three  years'  absence,  his  master 
once  more  returned.  It  was  evening,  and  the  woU's 
den  was  shut  up  from  any  external  obaervatioo ;  yet  tbe 
instant  the  man's  voice  was  heard,  the  faithful  animal 
set  up  the  most  anxious  cries ;  and  the  door  of  his  cage 
being  opened,  he  rushed  towards  his  fHend,— leaped 
upon  his  shoulders, — licked  his  face, — and  threatened 
to  bite  his  keepers  when  they  attempted  to  separate 
them.  When  the  man  left  him,  he  fell  sick,  and  refused 
all  food;  and  from  the  time  of  his  recovery,  which  was 
long  very  doubtful,  it  was  always  dangerous  for  a  stranger 
to  approach  him.  He  appeared  as  if  he  scorned  any 
new  friendships.  A  mong  other  Instances  of  the  affection 
which  wolves  had  sometimes  shown  to  their  masters,  M. 
do  CandoUe,  lecturer  on  natural  history  at  Geneva, 
mentioned  one  which  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  that 

city.     A  lady,  Madame  M ,  had  a  tame  wolf 

which  seemed  to  have  as  much  attachment  to  its  mis- 
tress as  a  spaniel.  She  had  occasion  to  leave  home  for 
some  weeks:  the  wolf  evinced  the  greatest  distress  after 
her  departure,  and  at  first  refused  to  take  food.  During 
the  whole  time  she  was  absent,  he  remained  much  de- 
jected :  on  her  return,  as  soon  as  the  animal  heard  her 
footsteps,  he  bounded  Into  the  room  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light; springing  up,  he  placed  one  paw  on  each  of  her 
shoulders,  but  the  next  moment  he  fell  backuvards  and 
instantly  expired. 

1  The  rest  of  this  history  of  the  wolf  is  taken  from 
Mr  Buflbn;  and  1  look  upon  it  as  a  complete  model  fur 
natural  history.  If  I  add  or  differ,  I  mark  it  as  usual. 
^Note  if  GoldtmUk: 
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content  to  share  the  spoiL  At  la«t,  when  hiA 
neccaskies  are  very  urgent,  he  boldly  faces 
certain  destruction;  iie  attacks  women  and 
children,  and  sometimes  ventures  even  to  fall 
upon  men,  becomes  furious  by  his  continual 
agitations,  and  ends  his  life  in  madness. 

The  wolf,  as  well  externally  as  internally, 
so  •  nearly  resembles  the  dog,  that  he  seems 
modelled  upon  the  same  plan;  and  yet  he 
only  offers  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  If  his 
form  be  like,  his  nature  is  so  diiferent,  that  he 
only  preserves  the  ill  qualities  of  the  dog,  with- 
out any  of  his  good  ones.  Indeed,  Uey  are 
so  different  in  their  dispositions,  that  no  two 
animals  can  have  a  more  perfect  antipathy  to 
each  other.  A  young  dog  shudders  at  the 
sight  of  a  wolf;  he  even  shuns  his  scent, 
which,  though  unknowu,  is  so  repugnant  io 
his  nature  that  he  comes  trembling  to  take 
protection  near  his  master.  A  dog  who  is 
stronger,  and  who  knows  his  strength,  bristles 
up  at  the  sight,  testifies  his  animosity,  attacks 
him  with  courage,  endeavours  to  put  him  to 
flighty  and  does  all  in  bis  power  to  rid  him- 
self of  a  presence  that  is  hateful  to  him .  They 
never  meet  without  either  flying  or  fighting; 
fighting  for  life  and  death,  and  without  mercy 
on  either  side.  If  the  wolf  is  the  stronger,  he 
tears  and  devours  his  prey:  the  dog,  on  the 
contrarv,  is  more  generous,  and  contents  him- 
self with  his  victory;  he  does  not  seem  to 
think  that  the  body  of  a  dead  enemy  smeib 
weli:  he  leaves  him  where  he  falls,  to  serve 
as  food  for  birds  of  prey,  or  for  other  wolves, 
since  they  devour  each  other;  and  when  one 
wolf  happens  to  be  desperately  wounded,  the 
rest  track  him  bv  his  blood,  and  are  sure  to 
show  him  no  mercy. 

The  dog,  even  in  his  savage  state,  is  not 
cruel;  he  is  easily  tamed,  and  continues  firmly 
attached  to  his  master.  The  wolf,  when  taken 
young,  becomes  tame,  but  never  has  an  at- 
tachment Nature  is  stronger  in  him  than 
education;  he  resumes  with  age  his  natural 
dispositions,  and  returns  as  soon  as  he  can  to 
the  woods  from  whence  he  was  taken.  Dogs, 
even  of  the  dullest  kinds,  seek  the  company  of 
other  animals;  they  are  naturally  disposed  to 
follow  and  accompany  other  creatures  besides 
themselves;  and  even  by  instinct,  without  any 
education,  take  to  the  care  of  flocks  and  herds. 
The  wolf,  on  the  contrary,  b  the  enemy  of  all 
society;  he  does  not  even  keep  much  company 
with  those  of  his  kind.  When  they  are  seen  in 
packs  together,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
peaceful  society,  but  a  combination  for  war; 
they  testify  their  hostile  intentions  by  their  loud 
bowlings,  and,  by  their  fierceness,  discover  a 
project  for  attacking  some  great  animal,  such 
as  a  stag  or  a  bull,  or  to  destroy  some  more  re< 
doubtable  watch-dog.  The  instant  their  mili- 
tary  expedition  is  completed,  their  society  is 


at  an  end;  they  then  part,  and  each  letums 
in  silence  to  his  solitary  retreat  There  i$ 
not  even  aAv  strong  attachmenta  between  tbe 
male  and  the  fentale ;  they  seek  each  otbei 
only  once  a-year,  and  remain  but  a  few  days 
together;  they  always  couple  in  winter;  at 
which  time  several  males  are  seen  following 
one  female,  and  tliis  association  is  still  more 
bloody  than  the  former  :  they  dispute  most 
cruelly,  growl,  bark,  fight,  and  tear  each  other 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  majority 
kill  the  wolf  which  has  been  chiefly  preferreH 
by  the  female.  It  is  usual  fur  the  she-woK 
to  fly  from  them  all  with  him  she  has  chosen; 
and  watches  this  opportunity  when  the  rest 
are  asleep. 

The  season  for  coupling  does  not  continue 
above  twelve  or  fifteen  days;  and  usually  com- 
mences  among  the  oldest*  those  which  are 
young  being  later  in  their  desires.  The  males 
have  no  fixed  time  for  engendering;  they  pass 
from  one  lemale  to  another,  beginning  at  the 
end  of  December,  and  ending  at  the  latter  end 
of  February.  The  thne  of  pregnancy  is  about 
three  months  and  a  half;^  and  the  young 
wolves  are  found  from  the  latter  end  of  AprD 
to  the  beginning  of  July.  The  long  continu- 
ance of  the  wolfs  pregnancy  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  distinction  between  it  and  the  dog, 
did  not  also  the  fiery  fierceness  of  the  eyes,  the 
howl  instead  of  barking,  and  the  greater  dura- 
tion of  its  life,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  au 
animal  of  its  own  particuhir  species.  In  other 
respects,  however,  they  are  entirely  alike;  the 
wolf  couples  exactly  like  the  dog,  the  parts 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner,  and  theii 
separation  hindered  by  the  same  cause.  When 
the  she- wolves  are  near  their  time  of  bringing 
forth,  they  seek  some  rery  tufted  spot,  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest;  in  the  middle  of 
this  they  make  a  small  opening,  cutting  away 
the  thorns  and  briers  with  their  teeth,  and 
afterwards  carry  thither  a  great  quantity  of 
moss,  which  they  form  into  a  bed  for  their 
young  ones.  They  generally  bring  forth  fire 
or  six,  and  sometimes  even  to  nine  at  a  litter. 
The  cubs  are  brought  forth  like  those  of  the 
bitch,  with  the  eyes  ch)sed;  the  dan  suckles 
them  for  some  weeks,  and  teaches  them  be- 
times to  eat  flesh,  which  she  prepares  for 
them  by  chewing  it  first  herself.  Some  time 
after  she  brings  them  stnonger  food,  hares, 
partridges,  and  birds  yet  alive.  The  yoon^ 
wolves  begin  by  playine  with  them,  and  end 
by  killing  them.  Tne  dam  then  strips  tbcm 
of  their  feathers,  tears  them  in  pieces,  and 
gives  to  each  of  them  a  share.  They  do  not 
leave  the  den-where  they  have  been  littered, 
till  they  are  six  weeks  or  two  months  old. 


A  The  Ume  of  pre|[[nftiicy,  ss  wa  hav«  «lrMdy  sUted, 
1  is  only  sixty ^Iipm  days. 
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They  then  follow  the  old  one,  who  leads  them 
to  drink  to  the  trunk  of  some  old  tree,  where 
the  water  has  settled,  or  at  some  pool  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  she  apprehends  any  dan- 
ger, she  instantly  conceals  them  in  the  first 
convenient  place,  or  brings  them  back  to  their 
former  retreat  In  this  manner  they  follow 
her  for  some  months:  when  they  are  attacked, 
she  defends  them  with  all  her  strength,  and 
more  than  usual  ferocity.  Although,  at  other 
times,  more  timorous  than  the  male,  at  that 
season  she  becomes  bold  and  fearless;  willing 
perhaps  to  teach  the  young  ones  future  cour- 
age by  her  own  example.  It  is  not  till  they 
are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old,  and  until 
they  have  shed  their  first  teeth,  and  completed 
the  new,  that  she  thinks  them  in  a  capacity 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Then,  when  they 
have  acquired  arms  from  Nature,  and  have 
learned  industry  and  C'Ourage  from  her  exam, 
pie,  she  declines  all  future  care  of  them,  be- 
ing again  engaged  in  bringing  up  a  new  pro- 
geny. 

The  males  and  females  are  in  a  capacity  to 
engender  when  two  years  old.  It  is  probable 
that  the  females  of  this  species,  as  well  as  of 
most  others,  are  sooner  completed  than  the 
males;  but  this  is  certain,  that  they  never 
desire  to  copulate  until  their  second  winter; 
from  whence  we  may  suppose  that  they  live 
fifteen  or  twenty  years;  for  allowing  three 
years  for  their  complete  growth,  this  multi- 
plied by  seven,  gives  them  a  life  of  twenty- 
one;  most  animals,  as  has  been  observed, 
living  about  seven  times  the  number  of  years 
which  they  take  to  come  to  perfection.  Of 
this,  however,  there  is  as  yet  no  certainty,  no 
more  than  of  what  huntsmen  assert,  that  in  all 
the  litters  there  are  more  males  than  females. 
Prom  them  also  we  learn,  that  there  are  some 
of  the  males  who  attach  themselves  to  the 
female,  who  accompany  her  during  her  gesta- 
tion, until  the  time  of  bringing  forth,  when 
she  hides  the  place  of  her  retreat  from  the 
male,  least  he  should  devour  her  cubs.  But 
after  this,  when  they  are  brought  forth,  that 
he  then  takes  the  same  care  of  them  as  the 
female,  carries  them  provisions,  and,  if  the 
dam  should  happen  to  be  killed,  he  rears 
them  up  in  her  stead. 

The  wolf  grows  gray  as  he  grows  old,  and 
his  teeth  wear,  like  those  of  roost  other  ani- 
mals, by  using.  He  sleeps  when  his  belly  is 
fall,  or  when  he  is  fatigued,  rather  by  day 
than  night;  and  always,  like  the  dog,  is  very 
easily  waked.  He  drinks  frequently;  and  in 
limes  of  drought,  when  there  is  no  water  to  bo 
found  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees,  or  in  the 
pools  about  the  forest,  he  comes  often,  in  the 
day,  down  to  the  brooks  or  the  lakes  in  the 
plain.  Although  very  voracious,  he  supports 
hunger  for  a  long  time,  and  often  lives  four  or 
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five  days  without  lood,  provided  he  be  supplied 
with  water. 

The  wolf  has  great  strength,  particularly  in 
his  fore  parts,  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck  and 
jaws.  He  carries  off  a  sheep  in  his  mouth 
without  letting  it  touch  the  ground,  and  runs 
with  it  much  swifter  than  the  shepherds  who 
pursue  him;  so  that  nothing  but  the  dogs  can 
overtake,  and  oblige  him  to  quit  his  prey.  He 
bites  cruelly,  and  always  with  greater  vehe 
mence  in  proportion  as  he  is  least  resisted;  for 
he  uses  precautions  with  such  animals  as  at- 
tempt to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  He  i» 
ever  cowardly,  and  never  fights  but  when 
under  the  necessity  of  satisfying  hunger,  or 
making  good  his  retreat.  When  he  is  wound, 
ed  by  a  bullet,  he  is  heard  to  cry  out;  and  yet, 
when  surrounded  by  the  peasants,  and  attack- 
ed  with  clubs,  be  never  howls  as  a  dog  under 
correction,  but  defends  himself  in  silence,  and 
dies  as  hard  as  he  lived. 

His  nature  is,  in  fact,  more  savage  than 
that  of  the  dog;  he  has  less  sensibility,  and 
greater  strength.  He  travels,  runs,  and  keeps 
plundering,  for  whole  days  and  nights  togeth- 
er. He  is  in  a  manner  indefatigable;  and 
perhaps  of  all  animals  be  is  the  most  difficult 
to  be  hunted  down.  The  dog  is  ^ood-natured 
and  courageous;  the  wolf,  thougn  savage,  is 
ever  fearful.  If  he  happens  to  be  caught  in 
a  pit-fall,  he  is  for  some  time  so  frightened 
and  astonished,  that  he  may  be  killed  without 
offering  to  resist,  or  taken  alive  without  much 
danger.  At  that  instant,  one  may  clap  a  col- 
lar round  his  neck,  muzzle  him,  and  drag  him 
along,  without  his  ever  giving  the  least  signs 
of  anger  or  resentment  At  all  other  times 
he  has  his  senses  in  ereat  perfection;  his  eye, 
his  ear,  and  particularly  his  sense  of  smell 
ing,  which  is  even  superior  to  the  two  former. 
He  smells  a  carcase  at  more  than  a  leaguers 
distance;  he  also  perceives  living  animals 
a  great  way  off,  and  follows  them  a  long  time 
upon  the  scent  Whenever  he  leaves  the  wood, 
he  always  takes  care  to  go  out  against  the  wind. 
When  just  come  to  its  extremity,  he  stops  to 
examine,  by  his  smell,  on  all  sides,  the  ema- 
nations  that  may  come  either  from  his  enemy 
or  his  prey,  which  he  very  nicely  distinguish- 
es. He  prefers  those  animals  which  he  kills 
himself  to  those  he  finds  dead  ;  and  yet  he 
does  not  disdain  these  when  no  better  is  to  be 
had.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  human  flesh; 
and  perhaps,  if  he  were  sufficiently  powerful, 
he  would  eat  no  other.  Wolves  have  been 
seen  following  armies,  and  arriving  in  num. 
bers  upon  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  de. 
voured  such  dead  bodies  as  were  left  upon  the 
field,  or  but  negligently  interred.  These, 
-when  once  accustomed  to  human  flesh,  ever 
after  seek  particularly  to  attack  mankind,  and 
choose  to  fall  upon  the  shepherd  rather  than 
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his  flock.  We  have  bad  a  late  instaoce  of 
two  or  three  of  these  keeping  a  whole  pro- 
vince,  for  more  than  a  month,  in  a  continual 
alarm. 

It  aometiroes  happens  that  a  whole  country 
ia  called  out  to  extirpate  these  most  dangerous 
invaders.  The  hunting  the  wolf  is  a  favour- 
ite diversion  among  the  great  of  some  coun* 
tries  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  it  seems  to  be 
the  most  useful  of  any.  These  animals  are 
distinguished  by  the  huntsman  into  the  young 
icoiff  the  old  wolf,  and  the  great  wolf.  They 
are  known  by  the  prints  of  their  feet;  the  old- 
er the  wolf,  the  larger  the  track  he  leaves. 
That  of  the  female  is  narrower  and  longer 
than  that  of  the  male.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  very  good  starter  to  put  up  the  wolf ;  and  it 
is  even  convenient  to  use  every  art  to  encourage 
him  in  hb  pursuit ;  for  all  dogs  have  a  natu- 
ral repugnance  against  this  animal,  and  are 
but  cold  in  their  endeavours.  When  the  wolf 
is  once  put  up,  it  is  then  proper  to  have  grey- 
hounds to  let  fly  at  him,  in  leashes,  one  after 
the  other.  The  first  leash  is  sent  after  him 
in  the  beginning,  seconded  by  a  man  on  horse- 
back ;  the  second  is  let  loose  about  half  a 
mile  farther,  and  the  third  when  the  rest  of  the 
dogs  come  up  with  and  begin  to  bait  him.  He 
for  a  long  time  keeps  them  off,  stands  his 
ground,  threatens  them  on  all  sides,  and  of^en 
gets  away;  but  usually  the  hunters  arriving, 
come  in  aid  of  the  dogs,  and  help  to  despatch 
him  with  their  cutlasses.  When  the  animal 
ia  killed,  the  dogs  testify  no  appetite  to  enjoy 
their  victory,  but  leave  him  where  he  falls, 
a  frightful  spectacle,  and  even  in  death  hi- 
deous. 

The  wolf  is  sometimes  also  hunted  with 
harriers ;  but  as  he  always  goes  straight  for- 
ward, and  often  holds  his  speed  for  a  whole 
day  together,  this  kind  of  chase  is  tedious  and 
disagreeable,  at  least  if  the  harriers  are  not  as- 
sisted  by  greyhounds,  who  may  harass  him  at 
every  view.  Several  other  arts  have  also  been 
used  to  take  and  destroy  this  noxious  animal. 
He  is  surrounded  and  wounded  by  men  and 
large  house-dogs  ;  he  is  secured  in  traps  ;  he 
is  poisoned  by  carcases  prepared  and  placed 
for  that  purpose;  and  is  caught  in  pit&lls. 
*'  Gesner  tells  us  of  a  friar,  a  woman,  and  a 
wolf,  being  taken  in  one  of  these,  all  in  the 
same  night.  The  women  lost  her  senses  by 
the  fright,  the  friar  his  reputation,  and  the 
wolf  his  life."  All  these  disasters,  however, 
do  not  prevent  this  animal's  multiplying  in 
great  numbers,  particularly  in  countries  where 
the  woods  are  plenty.  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  are  greatly  infested  with  them  ;  but 
£ngland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  happily 
set  free. 

King  Edgar  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  at^ 
tempted  to  rid  this  kingdom  of  such  disagree- 


able inmates,  by  commuting  the  piinishmem 
for  certain  crimes  into  the  acceptance  of  a 
number  of  wolves'  tongues  from  each  ciiiiii. 
ual.'  However,  some  centuries  after,  these 
animals  were  again  increased  to  aach  a  degree 
as  to  become  the  object  of  royal  attentioQ ;  ac 
cordingly  Edward  the  First  issued  out  his 
mandate  to  one  Peter  Corbet  to  attperioteod 
and  assist  in  the  destruction  of  them.  They 
are  said  to  have  infested  Ireland  long  after 
they  were  extirpated  in  England ;  however, 
the  oldest  men  in  that  country  remember  no. 
thing  of  these  animals ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  there  have  been  none  there  for  more  thaa 
a  century  past.     Scotland  also  is  totally  free. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  diflers  aocordiiig 
to  the  different  climates  where  it  is  bred,  and 
often  changes  even  in  the  same  country.  Be- 
sides the  common  wolves,  which  are  found  in 
France  and  Germany,  there  are  others  with 
thicker  hair,  inclining  to  yellow.  These  are 
more  savage  and  less  noxious  than  the  former, 
neither  approaching  the  flocks  nor  habitation*, 
and  living  rather  by  the  chase  than  rapine. 
In  the  northern  climates  there  are  found  some 
ouite  black,  and  some  white  all  over.  The 
mrmer  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  ot 
any  other  kinds. 

The  species  is  very  much  diffused  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  being  found  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The 
wolves  of  Senegal  resemble  those  of  France, 
except  that  they  are  larger  and  much  fiercer 
than  those  of  Europe.  Those  of  Egypt  are 
smaller  than  those  of  Greece.  In  the  East, 
the  wolf  is  trained  up  for  a  siiow,  being  taught 
to  dance  and  play  tricks ;  and  one  of  these 
thus  educated  often  sells  for  four  or  five  hun- 
dred crowns.  '*  It  is  said  that  in  Lapland  the 
wolf  will  never  attack  a  rein-deer  that  b  seen 
haltered ;  ibr  this  wary  animal,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  a  trap,  suspects 
one  wherever  it  perceives  a  rope.  However, 
when  he  sees  the  deer  entirely  at  liberty,  he 
seldom  fails  to  destroy  it. 

"  The  wolf  of  North  America  is  blacket 
and  much  less  than  those  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
world,  and  approaches  nearer  in  form  to  the 
dog  than  those  of  the  ordinary  kind.*  In  £ict, 
they  were  made  use  of  as  such  by  the  savages, 
till  the  Europeans  introduced  others;  and  even 
now,  on  the  remoter  shores,  or  the  more  inland 
parts  of  the  couatrv«  the  savages  still  make 
use  of  these  animals  in  hunting.  They  are 
very  tame  and  gentle;  and  those  of  this  kind 
that  are  wild  are  neither  so  large  nor  so  5erce 
as  an  European  wolf,  nor  do  they  ever  attack 
mankind.  They  go  together  in  large  pack* 
by  night  to  hunt  the  deer,  which  they  du  as 

1  BriUsh  Zookgr,  p.  6JL 
*  Brooki^'s  Natural  HiaUwy,  vol.  i.  p.  I1K». 
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well  as  any  dogs  in  England;  and  it  is  confident- 
ly asserted  that  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  inn 
down  a  deer.*  Whenever  they  are  seen  along 
the  banks  of  those  rivers  near  which  the  wan* 
dering  natives  pitch  their  huts,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  bison  or  the  deer  are  not  far 
off;  and  the  savages  affirm  that  the  wolves 
come  with  the  tidings,  in  order  to  have  the 
garbage,  af^er  the  animal  has  been  killed  by 
the  hunters.  Catesby  adds  a  circumstance 
relative  to  these  animals,  which,  if  true,  inva- 
lidates many  of  Mr  Buffon's  observations  in 
the  foregoing  history.  He  asserts,  that  these 
being  the  only  dogs  used  by  the  Americans, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  among 
them,  they  have  since  engendered  together, 
and  that  their  breed  has  become  prolific;  which 
proves  the  dog  and  the  wolf  to  be  of  the  same 
species.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  this  fact 
were  better  ascertained;  we  should  then  know 
to  a  certainty  in  what  degree  the  dog  and  wolf 
resemble  each  other,  as  well  in  nature  as  in 
conformation;  we  might  then,  perhaps,  be  en- 
abled to  improve  the  breed  of  our  dogs,  by 
bringing  them  back  to  their  native  forms  and 
instincts:  we  might,  by  crossing  the  strain, 
restore  that  race  of  those  bold  animals,  which 
the  ancients  assure  tis  were  more  than  a  match 
for  the  lion." 

However  this  animal  may  be  useful  in 
North  America,  the  wolf  of  Europe  is  a  very 
noxious  animal,  and  scarcely  any  thing  be- 
longing to  him  is  good,  except  his  skin.  Of 
this  the  furriers  make  a  covering  that  is  warm 
and  durable,  though  coarse  and  unsightly. 
His  flesh  is  very  indifferent,  and  seems  to  be 
disliked  by  all  other  animals,  no  other  creature 
being  known  to  eat  the  wolfs  flesh  except  the 
wolf  himself.  He  breathes  a  most  foetid  va- 
pour from  his  jaws,  as  his  food  is  indiscrimi- 
nate, often  putrid,  and  seldom  cleanly.  In 
short,  every  way  offensive,  a  savage  aspect,  a 
frightful  howl,  an  insupportable  odour,  a  per- 
verse  disposition,  fierce  habits,  he  is  hateful 
while  living,  and  useless  when  dead. 

THE  rox. 

The  fox  very  exactly  resembles  the  wolf 
and  the  dog  internally;  and  although  he  differs 
greatly  from  both  in  size  and  carriage,  yet 
when  we  come  to^xamine  their  shapes  mi- 
nutely, there  will  appear  to  be  very  little  differ- 
ence  in  the  description.'  Were,  for  instance,  a 

^  Dictioimtre  Ralsonn^e,  Loup. 

*  Ttie  fox  inhabits  tlniflst  erery  Cempermte  oonntry  in 
tha  world,  Mid  tn  eaoli  ho  Is  diftingDlthed  for  eraftinots  of 
charuter.  Thore  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  respoct- 
iiig  tha  difl(:rent  Tarietios  of  foxes;  some  considering 
them  simply  as  Tarleties,  changed  and  modified  in  their 
fona  finom  local  Hrcvmstances,  while  others  rank  them 
as  dJsHoet  species.    Theae  diflhrences,  howaTer,  are  not 


painter  to  draw  from  a  natural  historian's  exact- 
est  description  the  figure  of  a  dog,  a  wolf,  and  a 
fox,  without  having  ever  seen  either,  be  would 
be  very  apt  to  confound  all  these  animals  to- 
gether; or  rather  he  would  be  unable  to  catch 
those  peculiar  outlines  that  no  description  can 
supply.  Words  will  never  give  any  person 
an  exact  idea  of  forms  any  way  irregular; 
for  although  they  be  extremely  just  and  pre- 

90  conspicuous  as  in  the  great  Tarietles  of  the  common 

dog. 

Of  the  distinctive  properties  between  the  fox  and  dog, 
the  most  striking  Is  in  the  stniotare  of  the  eye.  In  dogs, 
the  Iris  nnilormly  contimets  around  the  pupil.  In  the 
form  of  a  circle;  while,  in  the  ibx,  if  obsenrod  under  the 
influence  of  a  strong  light,  it  is  seen  to  close  in  a  verti 
cat  direction,  the  pupt!  assuming  the  figure  of  a  section 
of  a  double  convex  lens.  The  object  of  this  provision 
Is  obviously  to  exalude  the  rays  of  light  Much  of  the 
cuoning  ausplcioasness  of  manner  for  which  tha  fox  Is 
notorious,  may  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance:  his 
attitudes  and  motions  partake  of  the  uncertainty  of  his 
sight,  and  he  appears  to  be  most  cunning,  when  in  real- 
ity  he  is  most  short-sighted. 

The  fox  is  of  a  wild  and  forodous  dispoaltien,  so  much 
so,  that  it  Is  hardly  possible  to  render  him  wholly  tame. 
He  feeds  indiscriminately  oo  lambs,  geese,  fowls,  hares, 
rabbits,  and  small  birds  of  all  kinds:  his  fondness  for 
grapes  renders  him  a  great  annoyance  to  the  vineyards 
of  Prance.  The  fox  seldom  faiis  to  establish  his  habita- 
tion near  soma  form  or  vlllaga,  so  that  ha  may  the  mw 
easily  attack  the  poultry,  which  appear  to  be  his  fovour* 
ite  food ;  and  he  often  commits  great  depredations  in 
poultry.yards,  destroying  in  a  single  evening  every  thing 
that  has  life.  When  all  other  kinds  of  food  foil  him.  he 
will  destroy  serpents,  llxards,  toads,  moles,  frog*,  rats, 
and  mke ;  and  when  extremely  pressed  by  hmiger.  Ilka 
the  d<^  he  will  feed  on  roots  and  other  vegetable  sub. 
stances;  but  this  is  only  in  rases  of  extreme  necessity: 
he  is  also  known  to  eat  crabs,  shrimps,  or  other  shell- 
fish. The  fox  sometimes  runs  down  his  prey,  and  at 
ethen  he  slips  cautiously  forward,  like  a  cat,  dragging 
his  body  on  the  ground,  and  then  makes  a  sudden  bound 
at  his  booty,  seldom  missing  his  aim.  He  either  con- 
ceals it  among  bushes  or  herbege,  or  carries  it  off  to  his 
burrow.  In  this  manner,  he  returns  repeatedly  to  his 
work  of  destruction,  and  generally  keeps  a  considerable 
supply  of  provisions  In  store,  but  always  in  diUcrenft 
places,  to  serve  him  under  his  various  necessitias;  but 
it  is  wldom  he  prolongs  these  excursions  after  sunrise. 

Fox-bunting  has  long  been  a  favourite  British  field- 
sport,  and  In  no  other  country  is  ft  pursued  with  such 
ardour  and  intrepidity.  Both  our  dogs  and  horaes  are 
bred  with  particular  care  for  this  pastime,  and  are 
justly  prised  by  all  neighbouring  states.  The  Instant 
the  fox  finds  him«elf  pursued,  he  makes  for  his  hole; 
but  when  it  is  intended  to  hunt  a  district,  the  huntsman 
or  earth-stopper  takes  care  to  fill  up  the  entrance  to  his 
burrow  when  he  is  out  in  search  oi  food,  so  that  he  can 
only  have  recomae  to  his  speed  and  cunning  for  his 
safety.  He  does  not  double,  like  the  hare,  but  takes  a 
straightforward  course  vrith  strength  and  perseverance, 
and  sometimes  leads  his  pursuers  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
at  a  stretch,  without  the  smallest  Intermission.  Both 
dogs  and  horses,  particularly  the  latter,  frequently  fall 
victims  in  such  arduous  chases.  His  strength  is  so 
great  thai  he  frequently  escapes  the  utmost  eflbrts  of  his 
enemies  to  take  him,  and  returns  to  his  hole  in  safety. 
But  when  all  shifts  have  failed  him,  and  he  is  at  Isst 
overtaken,  he  defends  himself  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
silently  fights  till  he  Is  literally  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
merciless  dogs. 
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cise,  yet  the  numberless  diacriminations  to  be 
attended  to  will  confound  each  other,  and  we 
shall  no  more  conceive  the  precise  form,  than 
we  should  be  able  to  tell  when  one  pebble 
more  was  added  or  taken  away  from  a  thou-^ 
sand.  To  conceive,  therefore,  how  the  fox 
differs  in  form  from  the  wolf  or  the  dog,  it  is 
necessary  to  see  all  three,  or  at  least  to  supply 
the  defects  of  description  by  examining  the 
difference  in  a  print 

The  fox  is  of  a  slenderer  make  than  the 
wolf,  and  not  near  so  large;  for  as  the  former 
is  above  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  so  the 
other  is  not  above  two  feet  three  inches.  The 
tail  of  the  fox  also  is  longer  in  proportion,  and 
more  bushy;  its  nose  is  smaller,  and  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  that  of  the  greyhound,  and 
its  hair  softer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  differs 
from  the  dog  in  having  its  eyes  obliquely  si- 
tuated,  like  those  of  the  wolf ;  its  ears  are  di. 
rected  also  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
wolf,  and  its  head  is  equally  large  in  propor- 
tion  to  its  size.  It  differs  still  more  from  the 
dog  in  its  strong  offensive  smell,  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  species,  and  often  the  cause  of 
their  death.  However,  some  are  ignorantly 
of  opinion  that  it  will  keep  off  infectious  dis. 
eases,  and  they  preserve  this  animal  near  their 
habitations  for  that  very  purpose. 

The  fox  has  since  the  beginning  been 
famous  for  his  cunning  and  his  arts,  and  he 
partly  merits  his  reputation.^  Without  at- 
tempting  to  oppose  either  the  dogs  or  the 
shepherds,  without  attacking  the  flock,  or 
alarming  the  village,  he  finds  an  easier  way 
to  subsist,  and  gains  by  his  address  what  is 
denied  to  his  strength  or  courage.  Patient 
and  prudent,  he  waits  the  opportunity  for  de- 
predation, and  varies  his  conduct  with  every 
occasion.  His  whole  study  is  his  preserva- 
tion; although  nearly  as  indefatigable,  and 
actually  more  swift  than  the  wolf,  he  does  not 
entirely  trust  to  either,  but  makes  himself  an 
asylum,  to  which  he  retires  in  case  of  neces- 
sity; where  he  shelters  himself  from  danger, 
and  brings  up  his  young. 

As  among  men,  those  who  lead  a  domestic 
life  are  more  civilized  and  more  endued  with 
wisdom  than  those  who  wander  from  place  to 
place;  so  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  animated  na- 
ture, the  taking  possession  of  a  home  supposes 
a  degree  of  instinct  which  others  are  without* 
The  choice  of  the  situation  for  this  domicile, 
the  art  of  making  it  convenient,  of  hiding  its 
entrance^  and  securing  it  against  more  power- 
ful animals,  are  all  so  many  marks  of  supe- 
rior skill  and  industry.  The  fox  is  furnished 
with  both,  and  turns  them  to  his  advantage. 
He  generally  keeps  his  kennel  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  and  yet  within  an  easy  journey  of 

1  BuffoQ,  Renard.         >  BufToo,  Rentrd. 


some  neighbouring  cottage.  From  thence  he 
listens  to  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  and  the 
cackling  ot  the  domestic  fowls.  Ue  scents 
them  at  a  distance;  he  seizes  his  opportunity, 
conceals  his  approaches,  creeps  slyly  along, 
makes  the  attack,  and  seldom  returns  without 
his  booty.  If  he  be  able  to  get  into  the  yard, 
he  begins  by  levelling  all  the  poultry  without 
remorse;  and  carrying  off  a  part  of  the  spoil, 
hides  it  at  some  convenient  distance,  and  again 
returns  to  the  charge.  Taking  off  another 
fowl. in  the  same  manner,  he  hides  that  also, 
but  not  in  the  same  place ;  and  this  he  prac- 
tises for  several  times  together,  until  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  or  the  noise  of  the  domestics, 
give  him  warning  to  retire.  The  same  arts 
are  practised  when  he  finds  birds  entangled 
in  springs  laid  for  them  by  the  fowler;  the 
fox  takes  care  to  be  beforehand,  very  expertly 
takes  the  bird  out  of  the  snare,  hides  it  £wr 
three  or  four  days,  and  knows  very  exactly 
when  and  where  to  return  to  uvail  himself  of 
the  hidden  treasure.  He  is  equally  alert  in 
seizing  the  young  hares  and  rabbits  before 
they  have  strength  enough  to  escape  him;  and 
when  the  old  ones  are  wounded  and  fatigued, 
he  is  sure  to  come  upon  them  in  their  mo- 
ments of  distress,  and  to  show  them  no  mercy. 
In  the  same  manner  he  finds  out  birds'  nests, 
seizes  the  partridge  and  the  quail  while  sit- 
ting, and  destroys  a  large  quantity  of  game. 
The  wolf  is  most  hurtful  to  the  peasant,  but 
the  fox  to  the  gentleman.  In  short,  nothing 
that  can  be  eaten  seems  to  come  amiss ;  rats, 
mice,  serpents,  toads,  and  lizards.  He  will, 
when  urged  by  hunger,  eat  vegetables  and 
insects;  and  those  that  live  near  the  sea-coasts 
will,  for  want  of  other  food,  eat  crabs,  shrimps, 
and  shell-fish.  The  hedge*hog  in  vain  rolls 
itself  up  into  a  ball  to  oppose  him:  this  deter- 
mined  glutton  teases  it  until  it  is  obliged  tu 
appear  uncovered,  and  then  he  devours  it. 
The  wasp  and  the  wild-bee  are  attacked  with 
equal  success.  Although  at  first  they  fly  out 
upon  their  invader,  and  actually  oblige  him 
to  retire,  this  is  but  for  a  few  minutes,  until 
he  has  rolled  himself  upon  the  ground,  and 
thus  crushed  such  as  stica  to  his  skin;  he  then 
returns  to  the  charge,  and  at  last  by  persever 
ance,  obliges  them  to  abandon  their  combs; 
which  he  greedily  devours,  both  wax  and 
honey.  _ 

The  chase  of  the  fox  rehires  less  prepara. 
tion  than  that  of  the  wolf,  and  it  is  also  more 
pleasant  and  amusing.'     As  dogs  have  a  na- 

*  Melton  Mowbray,  a  imaU  town  in  Leieestcnhire, 
generally  contains  from  two  to  three  hnndred  hiinlen. 
in  the  hands  of  the  most  experienced  grooms  EngbiMl 
can  produce,  the  average  number  being  ten  to  eedi 
sportsman  residing  there,  elthougfa  some  of  those  wbs 
ride  heavy,  and  rejoice  in  long  purses,  have  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  for  their  own  qm.    The  stud  of  the  nil 
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tnral  repugnance  to  pursue  the  wolf,  oo  they 
are  equally  alert  in  following  the  fox ;  which 
they  prefer  e^en  to  the  chase  of  the  hare  or 
the  buck.-  The  huntsmen,  as  upon  other  oc- 
cAsionSy  have  their  cant  terms  for  every  part 
of  this  chase.  The  fox  tlie  first  year  is  called 
a  ad>i  the  second,  a  fox;  and  the  third,  an 
old  foxi  his  tail  is  called  the  brvuh  or  drag; 
and  his  excrement,  the  bilUing.  He  is  usually 
pursued  by  a  large  kind  of  harrier  or  hound, 
assisted  by  terriers,  or  a  smaller  breed,  that 
follow  him  into  his  kennel,  and  attack  him 
(here.  The  instant  he  perceives  himself  pur- 
sued,  he  makes  to  his  kennel,  and  takes  re* 
fnge  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  for  a  while  he 
loses  the  cry  of  his  enemies ;  but  the  whole 
pack  coming  to  the  mouth,  redouble  their  vehe. 
mence  and  rage,  and  the  little  terrier  boldly 
ventures  in.  It  happens  that  the  kennel  is 
made  under  a  rock,  or  among  the  roots  of  old 
trees ;  and  in  such  cases  the  fox  cannot  be  dug 
out,  nor  is  the  terrier  able  to  contend  with  him 
at  the  bottom  of  his  hole.  By  this  contrivance 
be  continues  secure;  but  when  he  can  be  dug 
out,  the  usual  way  is  to  carry  him  in  a  bag 
to  some  open  country,  and  there  set  him  loose 
before  the  hounds.  The  hounds  and  the  men 
follow,  barking  and  shouting  wherever  he 
runs;  and  the  body  being  strongly  employed, 
the  mind  has  not  time  to  make  any  reflection 
on  the  futility  of  the  pursuit.  What  adds  to 
this  entertainment  is  the  strong  scent  which 
the  fox  leaves,  that  always  keeps  up  a  full 
cry;  although,  as  his  scent  is  stronger  than 
that  of  the  hare,  it  is  much  sooner  evaporated. 
His  shifts  to  escape,  when  all  retreat  is  cut  off 
to  his  kennel,  are  various  and  surprising.  He 
always  chooses  the  most  woody  country,  and 
takes  those  paths  that  are  most  embarrassed 
with  thorns  and  briars.  He  does  not  double, 
nor  use  the  unavailing  shifts  of  the  hare ;  but 
flies  in  a  direct  line  before  the  hounds,  though 
at  no  very  great  distance;  manages  his  strength; 

of  Plymouth  his^  for  many  years,  exceeded  the  last 
mentioned  number.  It  may  seem  strange  that  one  man 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  need  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  horses  solely  for  his  personal  use  In  the  field ;  and 
it  must  be  admiUed  that  few  countries  do  require  It.  In 
Leicestershire,  howoTer,  the  universal  practice  is,  for 
each  sportsman  to  have  at  least  two  hunters  in  the  field 
on  the  same  day — a  practise  proved  to  be  economical,  as 
it  is  from  exhaustion,  the  eflect  of  long  continued  severe 
worlc,  that  the  health  of  hones  is  most  injured.  And 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  horse  should  always  have 
fife  days'  rest  after  a  moderate,  and  at  least  seven  or 
«ight  after  a  severe  run  with  hounds,  it  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  ten  or  twelve  hunters  should  be  deemed 
Ml  indispensable  stud  for  a  regular  Leicestershire  sports- 
man. The  sum  total  of  expenses  attending  a  stud  of 
twslre  hunters  at  Melton,  including  every  outgoing,  is, 
M  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  ^lOGO  per  annum.  In 
til  stables,  the  outlay  ibr  the  purchase  of  horses  Is  great 
"-•t  least  two  hundred  guineas  each  hunter;  and,  In 
•ome,  the  annual   amount  of  tear  and  wear  of  horse 


takes  to  the  low  and  plashy  grounds,  where 
the  scent  will  be  less  apt  to  lie;  and  at  last, 
when  overtaken,  he  defends  himself  with  des. 
perate  obstinacy,  and  fights  in  silence  to  the 
very  last  gasp. 

The  fox,  though  resembling  the  dog  in 
many  respects,  is  nevertheless  very  distinct  in 
his  nature,  refusing  to  engender  with  it ;  and 
though  not  testifying  the  antipathy  of  the 
wolf,  yet  discovering  nothing  more  than  an 
indifference.  This  animal  also  brinffs  forth 
fewer  at  a  time  than  the  dog,  and  that  but 
once  a-year.  Its  litter  is  generally  from  four 
to  six,  and  seldom  less  than  three.  The  female 
goes  with  young  about  six  weeks,  and  seldom 
stirs  out  while  pregnant,  but  makes  a  bed  for 
her  young,  and  takes  every  precaution  to  pre- 
pare for  their  production.  When  she  finds 
the  place  of  their  retreat  discovered,  and  that 
her  young  have  been  disturbed  during  her  ab. 
sence,  she  removes  them  one  after  the  other  in 
her  mouth,  and  endeavours  to  find  them  out  a 
place  of  better  security.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  animal's  parental  aflection  happened 
while  I  was  writing  this  history,  in  the  county 
of  Essex.  A  she-fox  that  had ,  as  it  should  seem , 
but  one  cub,  was  unkennelled  by  a  gentleman's 
hounds  near  Chelmsford,  and  hotly  pursued. 
In  such  cases,  when  her  own  life  was  in  im. 
minent  peril,  one  would  think  it  was  not  a  time 
to  consult  the  safety  of  her  young  ;  however, 
the  poor  animal,  braving  every  danger,  rather 
than  leave  her  cub  behind  to  be  worried  by 
the  dogs,  took  it  up  in  her  mouth,  and  ran 
with  it  in  this  manner  for  some  miles.  At 
last,  taking  her  way  through  a  farmer's  yard, 
she  was  assaulted  by  a  mastiff,  and  at  last  ob- 
liged to  drop  her  cub>  which  was  taken  up  by 
the  ftirmer.  I  was  not  displeased  to  hear  that 
this  fiiithful  creature  escaped  the  pursuit,  and 
at  last  got  off  in  safety.  The  cubs  of  the  fox 
are  bom  blind,  like  those  of  the  dog ;  they  are 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  in  coming  to 

flesh  Is  considerable.  Melton  has  been  much  improved 
owing  to  the  numbers  of  comfortable  houses  which  have 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  its  sporting  visi. 
tors,  who  spend  not  less,  on  an  average,  than  jC50,000 
per  annum  on  the  spot.  It  stands  on  one  of  the  great 
north  roadii,  eighteen  miles  from  Nottingham,  and  fif- 
teen from  Leicester,  which  Utter  place  is  also  a  favourite 
resort  of  sportsmen.  The  town  fundshes  an  interesting 
scene  on  each  hunting  m<»rning.  At  rather  an  early 
hour  are  to  be  seen  groups  of  hunters,  the  finest  in  the 
world,  setting  out  in  difierent  directions  to  meet  differ- 
ent packs  of  hounds.  The  ti^le  of  your  Meltonian  fox- 
hunter  has  long  distinguished  him  above  his  brethren  of 
what  he  calls  the  pnmimclat  rhase.  When  turned  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  valet,  he  presents  the  very  bean^idtal 
of  his  coMte.  The  exact  Stnltze-like  fit  of  his  coat-.hii 
superlatively  well-cleaned  breeches  and  boots — and  the 
generally  apparent  high-breeding  of  the  man,  can  sel- 
)  dom  be  matched  elsewhere ;  and  the  most  cautious  scep- 
tic in  such  points  would  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  at 
one  single  Inspection. — Quarterly  Rcvieut* 
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perfection,  and  livo  about  tnelve  or  inurteon 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animala,  hi 
all  otbert  Mem  to  make  war  upon  him.  The 
dog  hunts  him  with  peculiar  acrimony  ;  the 
wolf  ii  still  a  greater  and  more  necessitoui 
enemy,  who  pamiea  him  to  his  very  retreaL 
Some  pretend  to  say  that,  to  keep  the  vrolf 
away,  the  fox  lays  at  the  mouth  of  its  kennel 
a  certain  herb,  tu  which  the  wolf  has  a  parti- 
cular aversion.  This,  which  no  iloubt  is  a 
fable,  at  least  shows  that  these  two  animals 
are  as  much  enemiea  to  each  other  as  to  all  the 
rest  of  animated  nature.  But  the  fox  is  not 
hunted  by  quadrupeds  alone;  for  the  birds, 
who  knowbim  for  their  mortal  enemy,  attend 
hira  in  bis  enuurgions,  and  give  etch  other 
warning  of  their  approaching  danger.  The 
daw,  the  magpie,  and  the  blackbird,  conduct 
him  along,  perching  on  the  hedges  aa  he  creeps 
below,  and,  with  their  cries  and  notes  of  bce- 
lility,  apprize  all  other  animals  to  beware  ;  a 
caution  which  they  perfectly  understand,  and 
put  into  practice.  The  hunters  themselves 
are  often  informed  by  the  birds  of  the  place  of 
bis  retreat,  and  set  the  dogs  into  those  thickets 
where  they  see  them  particularly  noisy  and 
quemloua.  So  that  it  is  the  fate  of  this  petty 
plunderer  to  be  detested  by  every  rank  of  ani- 
mals :  all  the  weaker  classea  shun,  and  all  the 
stronger  pursue  faim 

The  foz,  of  all  wild  animals,  is  most  subject 
to  the  influence  of  climate  ;  and  there  are 
found  as  many  varieties  in  this  kind  almost  as 
in  any  of  the  domeadc  animals.'  The  gene- 
rality of  foxes,  Bs  is  well  known,  are  red  ;  but 
there  are  some,  though  not  in  England,  of  a 
grayish  cast ;  and  Mr  Bufibii  asserts,  tliat  the 
tip  of  tbe  tail  in  all  foxes  is  white ;  which, 
however,  is  not  to  in  those  of  this  country. 
There  are  only  three  Tsrieties  of  this  animal 
in  Great  Britain,  and  these  are  rather  estab- 
lished upon  a  difference  of  size  than  of  colour 
or  form.  Tbe  greyhound  fox  is  the  largest, 
tallest,  and  boldest ;  and  will  attack  a  grown 
sheep.  The  mastiif  fox  is  less,  but  more 
strongly  built  The  cur  fox  is  the  least  and 
most  common;  he  lurks  about  hedges  and  out- 
houses, and  b  the  moat  pernicious  of  the  three 
to  the  peasant  and  the  farmer. 

In  the  colder  countriea  round  the  pole,  the 
foxea  are  of  all  colours,' black,  blue,  gray,  iron- 
gray,  silvec-gray,  white,  white  with  red  legs, 
while  with  black  heads,  white  with  the  tip  of 
the  Uil  black,  red  with  the  throat  and  belly 
entirely  white,  and  lastly  with  a  stripe  of  black 
running  along  the  back,  and  another  crossing 
it  «t  tbe  shoulders.'     The  common  kind,  bow. 


'  BuSbn,  Reiurd. 

>  ThD  red  lo%a  (9M  Plite  XIU.  fi(.  S9.)  irs  nsbuii- 
uit  to  the  wooded  dliUlcU  of  Iha  fur  countr[«a  tbit 
*  BuffiKI,  Ranird. 


ever,  is  more  universally  difFhaed  than  any  of 
tbe  former,  being  found  in  Eniope,  in  the 
temperate  climates  of  Asia,  and  al«>  in  Ame- 
rica ;  they  are  very  rare  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  oountriee  lying  under  tbe  torrid  sone. 
Those  travellen  who  talk  of  having  seen  then 
at  Calicut,  and  other  parts  of  Soatbem  India, 
hare  mistaken  the  jackal  for  tbe  fox.  Tbt 
fiir  of  the  white  fox  u  beld  in  no  great  cMinu. 
tion,  because  the  hair  falls  o£  The  blue 
fox-akins  are  bought  up  with  great  aviditj, 
from  their  acarcenoM ;  but  the  black  fox-skin 
is  of  all  others  the  mostesteemed.a  single  skin 
often  selling  for  forty  or  fifly  crowns.  Tbe 
hair  of  these  is  so  dispoaed,  that  it  is  impoaa. 
ble  to  tell  which  way  the  grain  lies  ;  for  if  we 
hold  the  skiit  by  the  head,  tbe  hair  bangs  to 
the  tail;  and  if  we  hold  it  by  the  tail.itbangi 
down  equally  smooth  and  even  to  the  had. 
These  are  often  made  into  men's  mnfis,  sod 
are  at  once  very  beautiful  and  warm.  loout 
temperate  climate,  however,  fiira  are  of  very 
Utile  service,  there  being  scarce  any  wealber 
so  severe  in  England  fnm  which  our  ordinair 
clothes  may  not  very  well  defend  os. 

THE  JACKAL- 


The  jackal  is  one  of  the  commonest  *il>i 
aiiimala  in  the  East ;  and  yet  there  is  tcatcel; 
any  less  known  in  Europe, or  more  confuiedlj 
described  by  natural  historians.  In  gene- 
ral, we  are  assured  that  it  resembles  ibc 
fox  in  figure  and  disposition,  bat  vt  an 
still  ignorant  of  those  nice  distinctions  bi 
which  it  is  known  lo  be  of  a  different  sptciu 
It  is  said  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  middling  dog, 
resembling  the  fox  in  the  hinder  parts,  pir- 
licularlvtbe  tail;  and  tbe  wolf  in  the  fore  p>ni, 
especially  the  nose.  Its  legs  are  shorter  tli"n 
those  of  the  fox,  and  its  colonr  is  of  a  hriglil 
yellow,  or  sorrel,  as  we  express  it  in  hursei. 
This  is  the  reamn  it  has  been  called  in  Latin 
the  golden  wolf;  a  name,  however,  which  i> 
entirely  unknown  in  the  countries  where  they 

The  species  of  the  jackal  is  diffused  allovn 
Alia,  end  is  found  also  in  most  parts  of  Afri- 
ca, seeming  (o  take  up  the  place  of  the  vol'i 

about  eight  thounnd  akini  ua  ■nnusllr  loipoiW  ^'^ 
AmorJci  U>  Brllslo.    Tlu  fur  of  Uia  blsr^  Hut  ii  bi{bl; 
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vrhicb,  in  those  countries  is  not  so  common. 
There  seem  to  be  many  varteties  among  tbem: 
thoae  of  the  warmest  climates  appear  to  be  the 
largest,  and  tbeir  colour  is  rather  of  a  reddish 
brown,  than  of  that  beautiful  yellow  by  which 
tlie  smaller  jackals  are  chiefly  distinguished. 

Although  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches 
rery  near  to  that  of  the  dog,  yet  the  jackal 
seems  to  be  placed  between  them:  to  the  sav- 
age fierceness  of  the  wolf,  it  adds  the  impudent 
familiarity  of  the  dog.^  Its  cry  is  a  howl, 
mixed  with  barking,  and  a  lamentation  re^ 
sembling  that  pf  human  distress.  It  is  more 
noisy  in  its  pursuits  e^en  than  the  dog,  and 
more  voracious  than  the  wolf.  The  jackal 
never  goes  alone,  but  always  in  a  pack  of  forty 
or  fifty  together.  These  unite  regularly  every 
day  to  form  a  combination  against  the  rest  of 
the  forest  Nothing  then  can  escape  them; 
they  are  content  to  take  up  with  the  amaliest 
animals;  and  yet,  when  thus  united,  they  have 
courage  to  face  the  largest  They  seem  vory 
titde  afraid  of  mankind,  but  pursue  their  game 
10  the  very  doors,  without  testifying  either 
attachment  or  apprehension.  They  enter  in. 
solently  into  the  sheep-folds,  the  yards,  and 
the  stables;  and  wiien  they  can  find  nothing 
else,  devour  the  leather-harness,  boots,  and 
shoes,  and  run  off  with  what  they  have  not 
timo  to  swallow. 

They  not  only  attack  the  living,  but  the 
dead.  They  scratch  up  with  their  feet  the 
new-made  graves,  and  devour  the  corpses,  how 
putrid  soever.  In  those  countries,  therefore, 
where  they  abound,  they  are  obliged  to  beat 
the  earth  over  the  grave,  and  mix  it  with 
thorns,  to  prevent  the  jackals  from  scraping 
it  away.  They  always  assist  each  other,  as 
well  in  this  employment  of  exhumation,  as  in 
that  of  the  chase.  While  they  are  at  this 
dreary  work,  they  exhort  each  other  by  a  most 
mournful  cry,  resembling  that  of  children 
under  chastisement;  and  when  they  have  thus 
dug  up  the  body,  they  share  it  amicably  be- 
tween them.  These,  like  all  other  savage 
animals,  when  they  have  once  tasted  of  human 
flesh,  can  never  after  refrain  from  pursuing 
mankind.  They  watch  the  burying-grounds, 
follow  armies,  and  keep  in  the  rear  of  cara- 
vans.  They  may  be  considered  as  the  vul- 
ture of  the  quadruped  kind;  every  thing  that 
once  had  animal  life  seems  equally  agreeable 
to  them;  the  most  putrid  substances  are  greed. 
iiy  devoured  ;  dried  leather,  and  any  thing 
that  has  been  rubbed  with  grease,  how  insipid 
soever  in  itself,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  whole 
go  down. 

They  hide  themselves  in  holes  by  day,  and 
seldom  appear  abroad  till  night-fall,  when  the 
jackal  that  has  first  bit  upon  the  scent  of  some 

1  Huffoii,  f ol.  axvii.  ^.  62. 


larger  beast  gives  notice  lo  the  rest  by  a  howl, 
which  it  repeats  as  it  runs;  while  all  the  rest 
that  are  within  hearing  pack  in  to  its  assis- 
tance. The  gazelle,  or  whatever  other  beast 
it  may  be,  finding  itself  pursued,  makes  o£[ 
towards  the  houses  and  the  towns;  hoping,  by 
that  means,  to  deter  its  pursuers  from  follow, 
ing;  but  hunger  gives  the  jackal  the  same  de. 
gree  of  boldness  that  fear  gives  the  gazelle, 
and  it  pursues  even  to  the  verge  of  the  city, 
and  often  along  the  streets.  The  gazelle, 
however,  bv  this  means,  most  frequently  es- 
capes; for  the  inhabitaote  sallying  out,  often 
disturb  the  jackal  in  the  chase;  and  as  it  hunts 
by  the  scent,  when  once  driven  off,  it  never 
recovers  it  again.  In  tliis  manner'We  see  how 
experience  prompts  the  gazelle,  which  is  na- 
turally a  very  timid  animal,  and  particularly 
fearful  of  man,  to  toke  refuge  near  him,  con. 
sidering  him  as  the  least  dangerous  enemy, 
and  often  escaping  by  his  assistance. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  intruder  upon  the 
jackals  industry  and  pursuits.  The  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  the  panther,  whose  appetites  are 
superior  to  their  swiftness,  attend  to  its  call, 
and  follow  in  silence  at  some  distance  behind.' 
The  jackal  pursues  the  whole  night  with  un- 
ceasing assiduity,  keeping  up  the  cry,  and 
with  great  perseverance  at  lasts  tires  down  its 
prey;  but  just  at  the  moment  it  supposes  itself 
going  to  share  the  fruits  of  ito  labour,  the  lion 
or  the  leopard  comes  in,  satiates  himself  upon 
the  spoil,  and  hb  poor  provider  must  be  con 
tent  with  the  bare  catcase  he  leaves  behind. 
It  is  nof  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if  the 
jackal  be  voracious,  since  it  so  seldom  has  a 
sufficiency;  nor  that  it  feeds  on  putrid  sub- 
stances, since  it  is  not  permitted  to  feast  on 
what  it  has  newly  killed.  Besides  these  ene- 
mies,  the  jackal  has  another  to  cope  with;  for 
between  him  and  the  dog  there  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable  antipathy,  and  they  never  part  with- 
out an  engagement.  The  Indian  peasants 
often  chase  them  as  we  do  foxes;  and  have 
learned  by  experience,  when  they  have  got 
a  lion  or  a  tiger  in  their  rear.  Upon  such 
occasions  they  keep  their  dogs  close,  as  they 
would  be  no  match  for  such  formidable  ani- 
mals, and  endeavour  to  put  them  to  flight 
with  their  cries.  When  the  lion  is  dis- 
missed,  they  more  easily  cope  with  the  jack- 
al, who  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  impudent,  and 
seems  much  better  fitted  for  pursuing  than  re- 
treating.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of 
them  steals  silently  into  an  out-house,  to  seize 
the  poultry,  or  devour  the  furniture;  but  hear- 
ing  others  in  full  cry  at  a  distence,  without 
thought,  it  instantly  answers  the  call,  and 
thus  betrays  its  own  depredations.  The  pea^ 
sants  sally  out  upon  it,  and  the  foolish  animal 
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fincU,  (uo  late,  that  its  instinct  was  too  power 

ful  for  its  safety.* 

THB  IB  ATI  S. 

As  the  jackal  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  spe- 
cies between  the  dog  and  the  wolf,'  so  the  isa- 
tis  may  be  considered  as  placed  between  the 
dog  and  the  fox.  This  animal  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the  lat* 
ter;  but  from  the  latest  observations,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  their  being  perfectly  distinct 
The  isafis  is  very  common  in  all  the  northern 
countries  bordering  upon  the  Icy  Sea;  and  is 
seldom  found,  except  in  the  coldest  countries. 
It  extremely  resembles  the  fox,  in  the  form 
of  its  body,  and  the  length  of  its  tail;  and  a 
dog,  in  the  make  of  its  head  and  tlie  position 
of  its  eyes.  The  hair  of  these  animals  is 
softer  than  that  of  a  common  fox;  some  are 
blue,  some  are  white  at  one  season,  and  at 
another  of  a  russet  brown.  Although  the 
whole  of  its  hair  be  two  inches  long,  thick, 
tufted,  and  glossy,  yet  the  under  jaw  is  en- 
tirely without  any,  and  the  skin  appears  bare 
in  that  part 

This  animal  can  bear  only  the  coldest  cli- 
mates, and  is  chiefly  seen  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Icy  Sea,  and  upon  the  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  that  discharge  themselves  therein.  It 
is  chiefly  fond  of  living  in  the  open  country, 
and  seldom  seen  in  the  forest,  being  mostly 
found  in  the  mountainous  and  naked  regions 
of  Norway,  Siberia,  arid  Lapland.  It  bur- 
rows like  the  fox;  and,  when  with  young,  the 
female  retires  to  her  kennel,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  fox  is  seen  to  do.  These  holes, 
which  are  very  narrow,  and  extremely  deep, 
have   many   outlets.       They  are   kept  very 


*  The  jackal  has  been  popularly  called  the  lion's  pro. 
rider.  The  common  notion  that  he  is  in  confederacy 
itith  the  liun,  for  the  chase  of  their  mutual  prey,  is  an 
erroneous  one»  At  the  cry  of  the  jackal,  echoed  as  it 
is  by  hundreds  of  simikii  voices  through  the  woods  and 
arid  plains,  the  Hon,  whose  ear  is  dull,  rouses  himself 
into  action.  He  knows  that  some  unhappy  ^Tanderer 
from  the  herds  has  crossed  the  path  of  tlra  jackal,  and 
he  joins  in  Uie  pursuit. — "  The  cry  of  the  jackal,"  says 
CapUin  Beechy,  **  has  something  in  it  rather  appalling, 
when  heard  for  the  first  time  at  night;  and  as  they 
usually  come  in  packs,  the  first  shriek  which  is  uttered 
is  always  the  signal  for  a  general  chorus.  We  hardly 
know  a  sound  which  partakes  leas  of  liarmony  than  that 
which  is  at  present  in  question;  and,  indeed,  the  sud. 
den  burst  of  the  answering  long-protracted  scream,  suc- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  opening-note,  is  scarcely 
less  impressive  than  the  roll  of  the  thunder-clap  imme- 
diately %her  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  eflect  of  this 
music  is  very  much  increased  when  the  first  note  is 
heard  in  tlie  distance  (a  circumstance  which  often  oc- 
curs) and  the  answering  yell  hursU  out  from  several 
poinu  at  once,  within  a  few  yards,  or  feet,  of  the  place 
where  the  auditors  are  sleeping.*' 

•  In  this  description  I  have  followed  Mr  Bufibn 
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clean,  and  are  bedded  at  the  bottom  with 
moss,  for  the  animal  to  be  more  at  its  ease. 
Its  manner  of  coapiing,  time  of  gestatioa, 
and  namber  of  young,  are  all  similar  to  what 
is  found  in  the  fox;  and  it  usually  brings  forth 
at  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
Such  are  the  particulars  in  which  this  ani- 
mal difiers  from  those  of  the  dog  kind,  and 
in  which  it  resembles  them;  but  its  most 
striking  peculiarity  remains  still  to  be  men- 
tionod;  namely,  its  changing  its  colour,  and 
being  seen  at  one  time  brown,  and  at  another 
perfectly  white.  As  was  already  said,  some 
are  naturally  blue,  and  their  colour  never 
changes;  but  such  as  are  to  be  white,  are, 
when  brought  forth,  of  a  yellow  hue,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  is  changed  to 
white,  all  except  along  the  top  of  the  back, 
along  which  runs  a  stripe  of  brown,  and  ano. 
ther  crossing  it  down  the  shoulders,  at  which 
time  the  animal  is  called  the  craned  fox;  hoir. 
ever,  this  brown  cross  totally  disappears  before 
winter,  and  then  the  creature  is  all  over  white, 
and  its  fur  is  two  inches  long ;  this,  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  again  begins  to  (all ;  and 
the  moulting  is  completed  about  the  middle  of 
luly,  when  the  isatis  becomes  brown  once 
more.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  no  value, 
unless  it  be  killed  in  winter. 

TH£  BYJBNA.' 

The  hyaena  is  the  last  animal  I  shall  mention 
among  those  of  the  dog  kind,  which  it,  in  many 
respects,  resembles ,  although  too  strongly  maik- 
ed  to  be  strictly  reduced  to  any  type.  Tbe 
hyaena  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  wolf ;  and  has 
some  similitude  to  that  animal  in  the  shape  of 
its  head  and  body.  The  head,  at  6rst  sight  does 


>  Naturalists  long  ranked  hysenas  as  dogs ;  but  Curier 
has  detected  a  rery  striking  diflerence  In  the  farmatica 
of  the  teeth,  and  has  in  consequence  formed  a  new 
genus  for  them,  under  the  name  of  Hyaena.  The  bysns 
is  about  tlie  sise  of  a  large  dog,  and  usually  measures 
about  nineteen  inches  in  height  at  tbe  shoulders,  tbe 
ordinary  length  of  the  body,  from  the  mnsde  to  the 
tail,  being  generally  three  feet  three  Inches;  the  liair 
is  of  an  ash-colour,  very  coarse  and  rough,  varir. 
gated  with  long  black  waved  stripes,  which  commenc* 
at  the  spine,  and  continue  down  the  sides  and  under 
the  belly;  the  legs  have  irregular  rings  of  black;  the 
neck  and  back  are  provided  with  a  bogJike  brirtly 
mane ;  and  the  tail  is  covered  with  long  stiAbb  hairs. 
Its  fur  is  oompoaed  of  two  sorts  of  hair,  one  of  whirh 
is  woolly,  and  rery  small  in  quantity,  and  the  other  of  a 
silky  texture,  long,  stiff,  and  not  very  thick,  excepting 
on  the  limbs,  where  the  hair  is  short  and  close ;  and  bu 
the  appearance  of  being  shaven  on  the  mujcde.  Only  two 
species  of  the  hysena  are  now  known,  the  striped  and  tbs 
spotted. 

The  Miriped  kymma  is  a  native  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Bar- 
b»>7>  ^Syp^  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Syria,  Persia,  and  nuiijr 
other  parts  of  Africa,  where  it  resides  In  caverns  k 
mountains,  clefts  of  rocks,  or  borrows  dug  by  itself.  It 
is  of  an  exceedingly  ferocious  and  malignant  dispositiou, 
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not  appear  to  differ,  except  that  the  ears  of  the 
hyaena  are  longer,  and  more  without  hair;  but, 
upon  observing  more  clooely,  we  shall  find  the 
head  broader,  the  nose  flatter,  and  not  so  pointed. 
The  eyes  are  not  placed  obliquely,  but  more 
like  those  of  a  dog.  The  legs,  particularly  the 
hinder,  are  longer  than  those  either  of  the  dog  or 
the  wolf,  and  different  from  all  other  quadro. 
peds,  in  having  but  four  toes,  as  well  on  the 
fore-feet  aa  on  the  hinder.  Its  hair  is  of  a 
dirty  grayish,  marked  with  black,  disposed  in 

and  although  tftken  rery  young,  can  neTer  be  thoroughly 
domesticated.  The  courage  of  the  hy«na  is  equal  to  its 
rapacity:  it  will  defend  itself  against  much  larger  ani- 
mals, and  has  been  known  to  combat  even  with  the  lion 
and  the  panther,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  a  match  for 
the  ounce.  The  hysma  generally  hunts  for  its  prey  du- 
ring the  night,  and  attacks  every  living  animal  it  meets 
with ;  cattle  are  often  killed  by  it,  and  sheep-foMs  are  fre- 
quently devastated  by  this  rapacious  animal.  Hyenas 
have  been  known  to  collect  in  vast  troops,  and  following 
an  army,  feasting  on  the  d^ad  left  behind  on  the  battie- 
iield:  it  has  been  also  said,  that  when  pressed  with  hun- 
ger they  will  even  ransack  the  repositories  of  the  dead, 
and  greedily  devour  putrid  carcasses.  Like  the  dog, 
wolf,  and  fox,  with  which  they  are  doeely  allied,  they 
will  also  sul»ist  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  the  shoots  of 
palms,  but  this  is  only  when  they  cannot  procure  animal 
food.  The  cry  of  the  hyana  is  very  peculiar  and  dis- 
mal:  its  commencement  is  somewhat  like  the  moaning 
of  a  human  being,  and  ends  like  a  person  making  a  vio- 
lent and  strained  efTort  to  vomit.  Although  naturally 
extremely  ferocious,  it  has  been  in  a  few  instances  ren- 
dered tolerably  domestic,  Bufibn  mentions  one  at  Paris 
which  was  apparently  freed  from  his  natural  destructive 
qualities;  ajul  Peimant  says  he  saw  one  nearly  as  tame 
as  a  dog. 

Mr  Bruce,  while  in  Africa,  confined  a  hysna,  in  the 
tame  apartment  with  a  lamb,  a  goat,  and  a  kid,  for  a 
whole  day,  and  even  without  giving  the  hyania  any  food, 
and  he  Imind  his  harmless  companions  quite  safe  in  the 
evening.  Bruce  says  the  hyanas  of  Abyssinia  prowl 
ahout  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  at  night.  "  These  crea- 
tures," says  he,  "were  a  general  scourge  to  Abyssinia, 
in  every  situation,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  field, 
and,  I  think,  surpassed  the  sheep  in  number.  Gondor 
was  full  of  them,  from  evening  till  the  dawn  of  day, 
seeking  the  different  pieces  of  slaughtered  carcasses 
which  this  cruel  and  unclean  people  expose  in  the 
streets  without  burial.  Many  a  time  in  the  night, 
when  the  king  had  kept  me  late  in  the  palace,  and  it  was 
oot  my  duty  to  lie  there,  in  going  across  the  square  from 
the  king's  house,  not  many  hundred  yards  distant,  I  have 
been  apprehensive  lest  they  should  bite  me  in  the  leg. 
They  grunted  in  great  numbers  about  me,  although  I  was 
surrounded  by  several  armed  men,  who  seldom  passed  a 
night  without  wounding  or  slaughtering  some  of  them." 

We  are  told  by  Mr  Pringle  that  hyienas  are  the  gene- 
ral scavengers  of  the  country,  never  failing  to  devour  the 
nrcasses,  and  in  great  part  the  skeletons,  of  dead  ani. 
nials,  and  the  refuse  left  by  other  beasts  of  prey ;  and  we 
hare  his  authority,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr  Brown,  that 
they  even  devour  their  own  species  when  they  find  a 
dead  one.  Mr  Pringle  says,  that  the  flesh  of  the  spotted 
hjrcna  is  so  rank  and  offensive  that  no  other  beast  of  prey 
but  their  own  species  will  come  near  it.  At  Dar  Fiir, 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  hyaenas  enter  the  villages  every 
night  in  small  herds  of  from  six  to  fifteen,  and  carry  off 
every  animal  they  are  capable  of  destroying.  Dogs,  as- 
IM.  and  horses,  are  frequently  their  victims ;  and  if  they 
meet  with  a  dead  camel,  th^  generally  contrive  to  re- 
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vrares  down  its  body.  Its  tail  is  short,  with 
pretty  long^  hair;  and  immediately  under  it, 
above  the  anus,  there  is  an  opening  into  a 
kind  of  glandular  pouch,  which  separates  a 
substance  of  the  consistence,  but  not  of  the 
odour,  of  civet  This  opening  might  have 
given  rise  to  the  error  of  the  ancients,  who 
asserted  that  this  animal  was  every  year  al- 
ternately male  and  female.  Such  are  the 
roost  striking  distinctions  of  the  hyaena,  as 
given  us  by  naturalists;  which,  nevertheless^ 

move  it,  and  are  not  to  be  intimidated  either  by  man  or 
the  discharge  of  fire-arms. 

Mr  John  Hunter  had  at  Earle's  court  a  hysna,  nearly 
18  months  old,  that  was  so  tame  as  to  allow  strangers  to 
approach  and  touch  him.  After  Mr  Hunter's  death,  he 
was  sold  to  a  travelling  exhibitor  of  animals.  For  a  lew 
months  previous  to  his  being  carried  into  the  country,  he 
was  lodged  in  the  tower  of  London.  He  was  so  gentle 
there  that  he  allowed  a  person  who  knew  him  to  enter 
his  den  and  handle  him.  When  he  was  confined  in  the 
caravan,  he  soon  exhibited  symptoms  of  ferocity  equal  to 
those  of  the  most  savage  of  his  kind.  He  was  at  last 
killed  by  a  tiger,  the  partition  between  whose  den  and  his 
own  he  had  torn  down  by  the  enormous  strength  of  his 
jaws.  The  hysna  in  confinement  is  allowed  four  pounds 
weight  of  food  in  the  day,  and  he  laps  about  three  Eog. 
lish  pints  of  water. 

The  spotted  kyttna  (See  Plate  XHI.  fig.  63)  inhabits 
Southern  Africa,  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape.  The  mane  of  this  species  reaches  only  to  the 
loins,  and  the  remaining  part  consists  chiefly  of  scattered 
hairs.  The  general  colour  of  the  spotted  byiena  is  red. 
dish-brown,  marked  with  cross  ban  on  tlie  hind-legs ;  the 
head  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  other  species,  and 
flat ;  its  ears  are  large,  flat,  and  rounded.  The  spotted 
hyana  has  great  muscular  strength  in  its  neck,  and  its 
voice  is  still  more  remarkable  than  tliat  of  tlte  common 
hyaena;  it  commences  with  a  strange  hollow  sound,  and 
ends  in  a  hoarse  kind  of  laugh,  from  which  circumstance 
It  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  laughing  hyana. 

Barrow,  in  his  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,  mentions 
that  the  spotted  hyaena  has  been  completely  tamed.  He 
says,  "  The  cadaverous  croenta  has  lately  been  domesti- 
cated in  the  Snowberg,  where  it  is  now  considered  one  ol 
the  best  hunters  of  the  game,  and  as  faithful  and  diligent 
as  any  of  the  common  sorts  of  domestic  dogs ;"  and  Bi. 
shop  Heber  says  he  saw  a  gentleman  in  India  with  a 
hjrasna  so  completely  tamed,  that  it  followed  him  about 
like  a  dog,  and  fawned  on  those  with  whom  he  was  ac 
quainted,  and  gives  this  as  an  instance  of  how  much  the 
poor  hyana  is  wronged  when  he  is  described  as  unta* 
meable. 

Connected  with  the  history  of  the  hyana,  Is  the  curi- 
ous &ct  of  numerous  bones  of  these  animals  iiaving  been 
found  in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe  in  a  fossil  state,  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  animal  had  originally 
been  a  native  of  Europe,  and  even  of  Britain.  For,  in  a 
cavern  at  Kirkdale,  In  Yorkshire,  a  large  collection  of 
these  bones  were  recently  discovered ;  and  they  have  also 
been  found  at  Crewly  Rocks,  near  Swansea,  in  Wales, 
in  the  Mendip  hills  at  Clifton  ;  at  Wirksworth,  in  Der- 
byshire ;  at  Paviland  Cave,  Glamorganshire ;  and  Cres- 
ton,  near  Plymouth. 

Baron  Cuvler  says,  that  the  bones  of  the  fossil  hyana 
indicate  the  sise  df  an  animal  which  must  have  been 
somewhat  lafger  than  the  striped  species,  and  the  teeth 
are  formed  like  those  of  the  spotted  animal,  but  some- 
what larger,  so  that  their  powers  of  gnawing  must  have 
coDsiderebly  exceeded  those  now  exiting. 
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convey  bat  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  pecali- 
arity  of  its  form.  Its  manner  of  holding  the 
head  seems  remarkable;  somewhat  like  a  dog 
pursaing  the  scent,  with  the  nose  near  the 
g^und.  The  head  being  held  thus  low,  the 
back  appears  elevated,  like  that  of  the  hog, 
which,  with  a  long  bristly  band  of  hair  that 
rnns  all  along,  gives  it  a  good  deal  the  air  of 
that  animal;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  from  this 
rimilitade  it  first  took  its  name;  the  word 
htiaina  being  Greek,  and  derived  from  hu$, 
which  signifies  a  sow. 

But  no  words  can  rive  an  adequate  idea  of 
this  animal's  figure,  deformity,  and  fierceness; 
more  savage  and  untameable  than  any  other 
quadruped,  it  seems  to  be  for  ever  in  a  state 
of  rage  or  rapacity,  for  ever  growling,  except 
when  receiving  its  food.  Its  eyes  then  glisten, 
the  bristles  of  its  back  all  stand  upright,  its 
head  hangs  low,  and  yet  its  teeth  appear;  all 
which  give  it  a  mast  frightful  aspect,  which  a 
dreadful  howl  tends  to  heighten.  This,  which 
I  have  often  heard,  is  very  pecvliar;  its  be- 
ginning resembles  the  voice  of  a  man  moan, 
mg,  and  its  latter  part  as  if  he  were  makine 
a  violent  efibrt  to  vomit  As  it  is  loud  and 
frequent,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  some- 
times  mistaken  for  that  of  a  human  voice  in 
distress,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  accounts 
of  the  ancients,  who  tell  us,  that  the  hyaena 
makes  its  moan  to  attract  unwary  travellers, 
and  then  to  destroy  them:  however  this  be,  it 
seems  the  most  untractable,  and,  for  its  size,  the 
most  terrible  of  all  other  quadrupeds ;  nor  does 
its  courage  fall  short  of  its  ferocity;  it  defends 
itself  against  the  lion ,  is  a  match  for  the  panther, 
attacks  the  ounce,  and  seldom  fails  to  conquer. 

It  is  an  obscene  and  solitary  animal,  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  the  most  desolate  and  uncul- 
tivated parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  of  which  it  is 
a  native.'  It  resides  in  the  caverns  of  moun- 
tains, in  the  cliffs  of  rocks,  or  in  deos  that  it 
has  formed  for  itself  under  the  earth.  Though 
taken  ever  so  young,  it  cannot  be  tamed;  it 
lives  by  depredation^  like  the  wolf,  but  is 
much  stronger,  and  more  courageous.— -It 
sometimes  attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle,  fol. 
lows  the  flock,  breaks  open  the  sheep-cots  by 
night,  and  ravages  with  insatiable  voracity. 
Its  eyes  shine  by  night;  and  it  is  asserted, 
not  without  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  it 
sees  better  by  night  than  by  day.  When 
destitute  of  other  provision,  it  scrapes  up  t^e 
graves,  and  devours  the  dead  bodies,  how  pu- 
trid soever.  To  these  dispositions,  which  are 
sufficiently  noxious  and  formidable,  the  an- 
cients have  added  numberless  others,  which 
are  long  since  known  to  be  fables -^  as,  for  in- 
stance,  that  the  hyasna  was  male  and  female 
alternately;   that  having  brought  forth   and 
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suckled  its  young,  it  then  changed  sexes  for 
a  year,  and  bei-ame  a  male.  This,  as  was 
mentioned  above,  coold  only  proceed  from  the 
opening  under  the  tail,  which  all  animals  of 
this  species  are  found  to  have;  and  which  is 
found  in  the  same  manner  in  no  other  quad, 
mped,  except  the  badger.  There  is,  in  the 
weasel  kind  indeed,  an  opening,  but  it  is 
lower  down,  and  not  placed  above  the  anus, 
as  in  the  badger  and  Uie  hysena.  Some  have 
said  that  this  animal  changed  the  colour  of 
its  hair  at  will;  others,  that  a  stone  was  found 
in  its  eye,  which,  put  under  a  man's  tongue, 
gave  him  the  gift  of  prophecy;  some  have  siicl 
that  it  had  no  joints  in  the  neck,  which,  how- 
ever, all  quadrupeds  are  known  to  have;  and 
some,  that  the  shadow  of  the  hyaena  kept  dogs 
from  barking.  These j  among  many  other 
absurdities,  have  been  asserted  of  this  quadni- 
ped;  and  which  I  mention  to  show  the  natural 
disposition  of  mankind,  to  load  those  that  are 
already  but  too  guilty  with  accumulated  re- 
proach. 


CHAP.  IIL 

OV  AHIMALS  OF  THE  WEA8EI«  SlVa 

Havzkg  described  the  bolder  ranks  of  car- 
nivorous animals,  we  now  come  to  a  minuter 
and  more  feeble  class,  leas  formidable  indeed 
than  any  of  the  former,  but  far  more  nnmer. 
ous,  and,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  more  ac 
tive  and  enterprising.  The  weaael  kind  may 
be  particularly  distinguished  from  other  car- 
nivorous animals,  by  the  length  and  slender, 
ness  of  their  bodies,  which  are  so  fitted  as  to 
wind,  like  worms,  into  very  small  openings, 
after  their  prey;  and  hence  also  they  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  vermin,  from  their  simili- 
tude to  the  worm  in  this  particular.  These 
animals  differ  from  all  of  the  cat  kind,  in  the 
formation  and  disposition  of  their  claws,  which, 
as  in  the  dog  kinds,  th^y  can  neither  draw  in 
nor  extend  at  pleasure,  as  cats  are  known  to 
do.  They  differ  from  the  dog  kind,  in  being 
clothed  rather  with  fur  than  hair;  and  although 
some  varieties  of  the  fox  may  resemble  them 
in  this  particular,  yet  the  coat  of  the  latter  is 
longer,  stronger,  and  always  more  resembling 
hair.  Beside  these  distinctions,  all  animals 
of  the  weasel  kind  have  glands  placed  near 
the  anus,  that  either  open  into  or  beneath  it, 
furnishing  a  substance  that,  in  some,  has  the 
most  offensive  smell  in  nature,  in  others  the 
most  pleasing  perfume.  All  of  this  kind  are 
still  more  marked  by  their  habitudes  and  dis- 
positions, tlian  their  external  form;  cruel,  vor- 
acious, and  cowardly,  they  subsist  only  by 
theft,  and  find  thdr  chief  protection  in  tbeir 
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minaleneM.  TUeyars  all, from  the  sboitnew 
(if  their  legs,  ibw  in  puniiit;  and,  therefore, 
owe  their  support  to  their  pstienoe,  auiduity, 
arid  cunning.  At  their  prey  ia  precarious, 
they  live  a  long  time  without  food;  and  it 
they  happen  to  Tall  io  where  it  ia  plenty,  they 
instantly  dealroy  all  about  them  before  they 
begin  to  satiify  their  appetite,  and  auck  the 
blood  of  every  animal  before  they  begin  to 
touch  ita  fleah.    ' 

Tbeae  are  the  marka  common  (o  ihia  kind, 
all  the  species  of  which  have  a  moat  atriking 
tesemblance  to  each  other;  and  he  that  haa 
seen  one,  in  some  meaaure  may  be  aaid  to  have 
Been  alL  The  chief  distinction  in  Ihia  nuraer- 
□ua  class  of  animals,  i^  to  be  taken  from  the 
■ize;  far  no  worda  can  give  the  minute  irregu- 
larities of  that  outline  by  which  one  species  ia 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  ia  naxtit 
I  will  begin,  therefore,  with  the  leaat  and  the 
best  known  of  this  kind,  and  still  marking  the 
size,  will  proceed  gradually  to  larger  and 
larger,  until  we  come  from  the  weasel  to  the 
f  lutton,  nbich  I  take  to  be  the  largest  of  alL 
The  weasel  will  serve  aa  a  model  for  all  the 
rest;  and,  indeed,  the  pointa  in  which  they 
differ  from  this  little  animal,  are  but  very  in- 
cuniiderable. 

The  wKssKL,'  as  was  said,  ia  the  smallest  of 
tUs  numerous  tribe;  ita  length  not  exceeding 


Wen  Inches,  froni  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail.  This  length,  however, 
seems  to  be  very  great,  if  we  compare  it  willi 
the  height  of  the  animal,  which  is  not  above 
an  inch  and  a  half'  In  measuring  the  wolf, 
we  6nd  him  to  be  not  above  once  and  a  half 
da  long  as  he  is  high;  in  observing  the  weasel, 
we  lind  it  near  five  times  aa  long  aa  it  is  high, 
which  shows  an  amazing  disproportion.  The 
tail,  also,  which  ia  bushy,  ia  two  inches  and  a 
half  long, and  adds  to  the  apparent  length  of  this 
jillle  animal's  body.  The  colour  of  the  weasel 
is  a  pale  reddish  brown  on  the  back  and  aides, 
hot  white  under  the  throat  and  the  belly.  It 
has  whiskers  like  a  eat;  and  ihirty-two  teeth, 
which  is  two  more  than  any  of  the  cat  kind; 
"nd  these  also  seem  better  adapted  for  tearing 
uid  chewing,  than  those  of  the  cat  are.     The 

'  Brlllih  Zoobffr,  Tol.  I.  p.  53. 

'  The  helgbt  of  the  nrusl  It  kbotit  taia  Inches  tnd  i 
KilC  Gnit  diflbreiice)  in  >Ia  tn  eihihiied  by  thii 
•pnln,  and  tba  n»]e  It  nU  to  be  much  Isrier  thin  the 


eyes  are  little  and  black.  The  ears  short, 
hroad,  and  roundish;  and  have  a  fold  at  the 
lower  part,  which  makea  them  look  as  if  they 
were  double.  Beneath  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  on  each  jaw,  is  a  spot  of  brown. 

This  animal,  though  very  diminutive  to 
appearance,  ii,  nevertheless,  a  verv  formidable 
enemy  to  quadrupeds  a  hundred  timea  ita  own 
size.  It  is  very  common  and  well  known  in 
most  parts  of  thi»  country;  but  seeroa  held  in 
very  diSerent  eattmalton  in  different  parts  of 
it  In  those  places  where  aheep  or  lambs  are 
bred,  the  weaael  ia  a  most  noxious  inmate,  and 
every  art  ia  used  to  destroy  it;  on  the  contrary, 
in  places  where  agriculture  ia  chiefly  followed, 
the  weasel  is  considered  as  a  friend  that  Ihins 
the  number  of  such  vermin  as  chiefly  live 
upon  com:  however,  in  all  places,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  untameable  and  untractable  animals 
in  the  world.'  When  kept  in  a  cage,  either 
for  the  parpoaea  of  arouaement  or  inspection, 
it  will  not  touch  any  part  of  its  victuals  while 
anv  body  looks  on.  It  keeps  in  a  continual 
agitation,  and  seems  frightened  to  much  at 
the  sight  of  mankind,  that  it  will  die,  if  not 
permitted  to  hide  itself  from  their  presence.* 
For  thia  purpose,  it  must  be  provided,  in  ita 
cage,  with  a  aufBcient  quantity  of  wool  or  hay, 
in  which  it  may  conceal  itself,  and  where  it 
may  carry  whatever  it  has  got  to  eat;  which, 
however,  it  will  not  touch  until  it  begins  to 
putrefy.  In  this  state  it  ia  seen  to  pass  three 
parts  of  the  day  in  sleeping;  and  reaerrca  the 
night  for  ita  timea  of  exercise  and  eating. 

In  ita  wild  atate,  the  night  ia  likewise  the 
time  daring  which  it  may  be  properly  said  to 
live.  At  tlie  approach  of  evening,  it  is  even 
stealing  from  its  hole,  and  creeping  about  the 
farmer  a  yard  for  ita  prey-  If  it  enfera  the 
place  where  poultry  are  kept,  it  never  attacka 
the  cocks  or  the  old  hens,  but  immediately 
aima  at  the  young  onea-  It  does  not  eat  ita 
prey  on  the  place,  but,  after  killing  it  by  a 
single  bite  near  the  held,  and  with  a  wonnd 
so  small  that  the  place  can  scarcely  be  per- 
ceived,  it  carries  it  oflf  to  its  voung,  or  its  re. ' 
treat    It  also  breaka  and  aucu  the  egga,  and 


»  RufTon,  vol.  IT.  p.  37. 

*  There  are  uveral  IniUncei  on  rarord  oT  Uw  do- 
metKcUioD  of  tba  weual.  The  usual  malhed  of  tamiiii 
IhoM  creaturaa  It,  to  itroka  Ihem  gcullv  mer  the  Mck; 
and  to  threaten,  and  avan  to  brat  Iheia,  nfaan  tbef  it. 
tempt  to  bite-  AJdnmndui  obMrrei,  that  (heir  teetb 
■hould  be  rutbed  »[tb  firtic,  nhich  irJll  take  ana;  all 
their  iticlliiitlon  to  bite.  The  motion  nf  thets  tnfmali 
eonsliu  of  unequal  leapt;  and,  on  ocmlon,  Ibaf  hava 
the  poirerof  iprlngtngBome  feel  froni  the  ground.  They 
are  remarkably  sctife,  and  will  run  up  a  nail  •r[tb  nirh 
facDltr,  (hat  DO  place  It  ucure  from  them.  Their  btto 
it  generally  (atsl,  as  they  teiia  their  prey  Dear  the  head, 
and  fli  their  teetb  Into  a  Tital  part.  The  wound  la  to 
minute,  that  the  place  where  the  Iwtli  enter  I*  hardly 
perceptible;  iHit  a  hate,  rabbit,  or  other  tmsll  ■nlnwl, 
hitteo  in  tIJi  manner,  la  neier  known  to  racuvar. 
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Mmetimes  kills  the  hen  that  attempts  to  de- 
fend them.  It  is  remarkably  active;  and,  in 
a  contined  place,  scarcely  any  anknal  can  es- 
cape it  It  will  ran  up  the  sides  of  walls  with 
such  facility,  that  no  place  is  secure  from  it; 
and  ilB  body  is  so  small,  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  hole  but  what  it  can  wind  through.  Dar. 
ing  the  summer,  its  excursions  are  more  ez- 
tensiye;  but  in  winter,  it  chiefly  confines  it- 
self in  bams  and  farm-yards,  where  it  remains 
till  spring,  and  where  it  brings  forth  its  young. 
All  this  season  it  makes  war  upon  the  rats 
and  mice,  with  still  greater  success  than  the 
cat;  for  being  more  actire  and  slender,  it 
pursues  them  into  their  holes,  and  after  a  short 
resistance  destroys  them.  It  creeps  also  into 
pigeon-holes,  destroys  the  young,  catches  spar- 
rows, and  all  kinds  of  small  birds;  and,  if  it 
has  brought  forth  its  young,  hunts  with  still 
greater  boldness  and  avidity.  In  summer,  it 
ventures  farther  from  the  house;  and  particu- 
larly goes  into  those  places  where  the  rat,  its 
chiefest  prey,  goes  before  it.  Accordingly,  it 
is  found  in  the  lower  grounds,  by  the  side  of 
waters,  near  mills,  and  is  often  seen  to  hide 
its  young  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

The  female  takes  every  precaution  to  make 
an  easy  bed  for  her  little  ones:  she  lines  the 
bottom  of  her  hole  with  grass,  hav,  leaves, 
and  moss,  and  generally  brings  forth  from 
three  to  five  at  a  time.  All  animals  of  this, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  dog  kind,  bring  forth 
their  young  with  closed  eyes:  but  they  very 

The  following  incident  regarding  the  weasel,  occur, 
red  In  Selkirkshire. — A  group  of  haymakers,  while  busy 
at  their  work  on  Chapelhope  meadow,  saw  an  eagle 
rbing  above  the  steep  mountains  that  inclose  the  nar- 
row valley.  The  eagle  himself  was,  indeed,  no  unusual 
sight;  but  there  is  something  so  imposing  and  ma. 
jestio  In  the  flight  of  this  noble  bird,  while  he  soars  up- 
wards in  spiral  circles,  that  It  fascinates  the  attention  of 
most  people.  But  the  spectators  were  soon  aware  of 
something  peculiar  in  the  flight  of  tlie  bird  they  were 
observing.  He  used  his  wings  violently;  and  the  strokes 
were  often  repeated,  as  if  he  had  been  alarmed  and  hur- 
ried by  unusual  agitation ;  and  they  noticed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  wheeled  in  circles  that  seemed  constantly 
decreasing,  while  his  ascent  %vas  proportionally  rapid. 
The  now  idle  haymakers  drew  together  In  close  consul- 
tation on  the  singular  case,  and  continued  to  keep  their 
eyes  on  the  seemingly  distressed  eagle,  until  he  was 
nearly  out  of  sight,  rising  still  higher  and  higher  Into 
the  air.  In  a  short  while,  however,  they  were  all  con- 
vinced that  he  wu  again  seeking  the  earth,  evidently 
not  as  he  ascended,  in  spiral  curves;  It  wss  like  some- 
thing falling,  and  with  great  rapidity.  But,  as  he  ap. 
proached  the  ground,  they  clearly  saw  he  was  tumbling 
in  his  fall  like  a  shot  bird;  the  couTulslve  fluttering  of 
his  poweriul  wings  stopping  the  descent  but  very  little, 
until  he  fell  at  a  small  distance  from  the  men  and  boys 
of  the  party,  who  had  naturally  nm  forward,  highly  ex. 
cited  by  the  strange  occurrence.  A  large  black-tailed 
weasel  or  stoat  ran  from  the  body  as  they  came  near, 
turned  with  the  usxial  nonchalance  and  impudence  of  the 
tribe,  stood  up  upon  it^  hind  legs,  crossed  Its  fore  paws 
over  its  nose,  and  surveyed  Its  enemies  a  moment  or 
two  (u  they  dten  do  when  no  dog  Is  near,)  and  bounded 


soon  acquire  strength  sufficient  to  follow  the 
dam  in  her  excursions,  and  assist  her  in  pro- 
jeclB  of  petty  rapine.  The  weasel,  like  all 
others  of  its  kind,  does  not  run  on  equably, 
but  moves  by  bounding;  and  when  it  climbs 
a  tree,  by  a  single  spring  it  gets  a  good  way 
from  the  ground  It  jumps  in  the  same  man- 
ner upon  its  proy;  and  having  an  extremelv 
limber  body,  evades  the  attempts  of  mucL 
stronger  animals  to  seize  it 

This  animal,  like  all  of  its  kind,  has  a  very 
strong  smell;  and  that  of  the  weasel  is  pecu- 
liarly foetid.  This  scent  is  very  distinguish- 
able in  those  creatures,  when  they  void  their 
excrement;  for  the  glands  which  furnish  this 
foetid  substance,  which  is  of  the  consistence  of 
suet,  open  directly  into  the  orifice  of  the  anus, 
and  tauit  the  excrement  with  the  strong  effluvia. 
The  weasel  smells  more  strongly  in  summer 
than  in  winter;  and  more  abominably  when 
irritated  or  pursued,  than  when  at  its  ease. 
It  always  preys  in  silence ,  and  never  has  a 
cry  except  when  struck,  and  then  it  has  a 
rough  kind  of  squeaking,  which  at  once  ex- 
presses resentment  and  pain.  Its  appetite  for 
animal  food  never  forsakes  it;  and  it  seems 
even  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  vicinity  of 
putrefaction.  Mr  Bufibn  tells  us  of  one  of 
them  being  found  with  three  young  ones  in 
the  carcase  of  a  wolf  that  was  g^wn  putrid, 
and  that  had  been  hung  up  by  the  hind  legs, 
as  a  terror  to  others.  Into  this  horrid  retreat 
the  weasel  thought  proper  to  retire  to  bring 

Into  a  saugh  bush.  The  Idng  of  the  air  was  dead;  and, 
what  was  more  surprising,  he  was  oovered  with  Us  own 
blood  ;  and,  upon  further  examination,  they  found  Us 
throat  cut,  and  the  stoat  has  been  suspected  as  the  regi- 
cide unto  this  day. 

This  singular  story,  says  a  correspondent  in  the  Ma- 
gasine  of  Natural  History,  I  always  looked  upon  as  too 
good  to  be  true,  until  lately  a  friend  mentioned  the  foU 
lowing  fiu;t  which  came  under  his  own  obeervaticn: — ^A 
light  snow  oovered  the  ground ;  and  be,  having  walked 
out  to  an  adjoining  hill  to  meet  with  one  of  his  alMpherds, 
fell  in  with  the  track  of  one  of  these  weasels,  which  is 
easily  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  smaller  spe- 
cies, by  the  larger  footprint  and  length  of  the  spring, 
among  the  snow.  He  followed  the  track  for  some  time, 
for  his  amusement,  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  until  be 
came  to  the  marks  where  a  pair  of  grouse  had  been  sit. 
ting,  when  he  lost  all  traces  of  the  weasel,  and  could 
follow  it  no  farther.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of  a 
hole,  he  was  much  surprised ;  and  paying  cloee  attention 
to  the  track  of  the  animal,  he  came  to  be  convinced 
that  It  had  sprung  upon  one  of  the  birds,  which  had 
flown  away  with  it.  As  he  Is  a  person  of  uncommonly 
acute  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  strong  sense,  1 
have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  correctaieas  of  his 
judgment  regarding  this  curious  circumstance.  The 
conclusion  Is,  that  the  stoat  knew  quite  well  what  it  wis 
about,  and  would  keep  its  hold  until  it  r&me  to  the 
ground  again,  under  similar  circumstances  with  the 
eagle.  The  matchless  agility  and  comparative  strength 
of  this  bold  little  creature  would  enable  It  to  save  itsUt 
during  the  fall ;  before  which  took  place,  it  bad  proba. 
bly,  as  In  the  former  strange  instance,  destroyed  the 
life  of  its  more  harmless  prey. 
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forth  bar  jotutg ;  aba  h^d  furnubsd  the 
cavity  with  hay,  grmu,  and  1u*m;  and  the 
foong  were  jiut  broaght  forth  when  they 
were  diBcovered  by  a  peasant  pauing  that 
way. 

TSt  BKinitl,  OK  STOAT. 


Next  to  the  weaael  in  siie,  and  perfectly 
alike  in  figure,  ia  the  ermine.'  The  differ- 
ence between  [his  end  the  former  artimal  iiso 
rery  small,  that  many,  and  among  the  rest 
LiniiKua,  who  gives  but  one  description  of 
both,  have  roafounded  the  two  kinds  together. 
However,  their  differences  are  sufficient  to 
induce  later  naturalists  lo  suppose  the  two 
kinds  distinct ;  and  as  their  lights  seem 
prafeiable,  we  choose  to  fullow  tlieir  deicrip- 
tions. 

The  stoat  or  ermine  differs  from  the  weasel 


Uilof  the  ermine  ia  always  tipped  with  black, 
ia  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  more 
furnished  wilb  hair.  The  edges  of  the  ears 
■nd  the  ends  of  the  toes  in  this  animal  are  of 
s  yellowish  white ;  and  although  it  is  of  the 
nme  colour  with  the  weasel,  being  of  a  light- 
ish brawn,  and  though  both  ihia  animal  as 
well  as  the  weasel,  in  the  most  northern  parts 


'  'llw  Imfth  at  ths  itoit  ii  kbout  Ian  Inrbai,  eiduaire 
rf  lU  UU,  which  ii  Gt«  Inrbai  bud  t  half;  it  I9  rerj 
tain,  tipped  with  bluk :  tha  edges  of  tlie  em,  and  eiida 
d  die  loa,  ars  j'ellowisti-wliita ;  in  other  reipecti,  it 
nnmbki  tba  ireasal  both  in  colour  and  farm.  In  tile 
nnrtharn  put*  itf  Europa,  during  winter,  tliifurcbangM 
ta  1  pura  white,  sicepC  Uia  lip  oF  tha  tail,  which  retaliia 
ll>  biickneai  through  all  Huoni,  and  In  every  cllmale. 
Ill  "Inter,  It  ii  ctliad  11«  (nnJiK;  and  in  Ihia  vonditlon 
if  much  uwght  for,  on  accauni  of  the  high  Ttliu  placed 
upon  it]  fnr,  which  hu  been  tlHt  worn  by  rofalt^  from 
*trj  nmote  timet.  Tha  iloat  ahoondi  iu  Nomy, 
Laplaitd,  Runia,  and  other  norlhem  climatas,  and  romi) 
>  nliubia  article  of  commerce  In  then  aUIei.  It  la 
kind  enn  *o  far  north  a<  KsmEchatka  and  Siberia, 
■bare  the  huntera  lake  it  with  Iripa,  balUd  with  fieah. 
In  Norway,  It  1*  their  prmellce  either  to  ahoot  the  itoati 
wiUi  blont  amma,  or  Ibey  are  taken  by  Irapa,  made  by 
tive  flat  itoiiei,  ono  being  propped  up  with  a  itick,  to 
"blrh  fi  attached  1  baltnl  Mrlng ;  and  u  loan  11  (be 
•nimal  begin!  W  nibble,  llieitare  ftllidown,  uid  cruthci 
il  lo  death.  In  Britain,  they  aim  wmelimei  cbtnge  Id 
■Ut*  In  winter;  bat  their  ikin  li  oT  liuie  iklu*.  com. 
pval  to  thoae  in  Northern  Europe,  hating  wither  the 
" ■-  --M  ul  fur.     The  iklut  are  lold.  In 


of  Europe,  coanges  ita  coloor  in  winter,  and 
becomes  white,  yet  even  then  the  weasel  may 
be  eaaily  distinguiabed  from  tlie  ermine  by 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  al- 
ways black. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  fur  of  the  ermine 
is  the  most  valuable  of  any  hitherto  known ; 
and  it  is  in  winUr  only  that  this  litlle  animal 
has  it  of  the  proper  colour  and  consistence. 
In  summer,  the  ermine,  as  was  said  before,  is 
brown,  and  it  may  at  that  time  more  properly 
be  called  the  ttoal.  Tbore  are  few  so  unac- 
□uainted  with  quadrapods  as  not  lo  perceive 
inis  change  of  colour  in  the  hair,  which  in 
some  degree  obtains  in  them  all.  The  horae, 
the  cow,  and  the  gnat,  all  manifestly  change 
colour  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  the  old 
long  hair  &liing  off,  and  a  shorter  coat  of  hsir 
appearing  in  ita  room,  generally  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  yet  more  gUaay.  What  obtains 
in  our  temperate  climate  is  seen  to  prevail 
siill  more  strongly  in  thoae  regions  where  the 
winters  are  long  aiid  severe,  and  the  summers 
short,  and  yet  generally  hot  in  an  extreme 
degree..  The  animal  has  strength  enoagb 
during  that  season  lo  throw  off  a  warm  coat 
of  fur,  which  would  but  incommode  it,  and 
continues  for  two  or  three  months  in  a  slate 
somewhat  resembling  the  ordinary  quadrupeds 
of  the  milder  climates.  At  the  approach  o( 
winter,  however,  the  cold  increasing,  the  coat 
of  hair  seems  to  thicken  in  proportion ;  trom 
being  coarse  and  aliort,  it  lengthens  and  grows 
finer,  while  multitudes  of  smaller  baira  grow 
up  between  the  longer,  thicken  the  coal,  and 
give  it  all  that  warmth  and  softness  which  are 
so  much  valued  in  the  furs  of  the  northern 

It  is  no  «aay  matter  to  account  for  this 
remarkable   warmth  of  the  furs  of  northern 


the  dittricti  where  tltaj  ire  eaugbt,  at  from  two  to  Ihrea 
pound!  ilerling  the  iiuudred.  In  Engluid,  Um  armim 
la  ieaa  common  than  the  weuel ;  in  Scotland,  for  one 
weaaal,  thtre  may  he  four  or  iiTO  ermioea.  Wb?n 
coloured  red,  they  ire  caJled  itotti ;  wban  vhlta,  er- 

The  folloning  well-tuthenticaled  Iiutaoce  fhowt  the 


iredatlon 


of  (hen 


—About  tha 
.1  Calhcart,  near 


if  July  IS87,  I 

aicapad  into  a  hole  In  an  old  atone  wall.  Ha  wai  in- 
duced to  explore  tha  place  of  III  relrtit,  when  the  first 
vlctlma  he  met  iiith  nere  1  couple  of  letereti  imniutli. 
ited ;  *  litlle  farther  en  Ino  young  pirtridge^,  alio  en- 
tire, and  a  pheaaant'a  egg  unbroken.  Beyond  these 
•rer*  found  the  heada  of  two  other  leverets,  in  a  itate  of 
puCrefactioii ;  end  at  Iho  extremity  of  the  heli',  lay  the 
llUle  miechlevoue  marauder  himaelf,  dead.  We  trould 
ban  thought  Ihli  eatraordluiry  areumulUlon  of  plunder 
nas  tha  cooMquenre  of  a  proildent  dlipoaition  In  (lie 
animal,  but,  from  tha  eppeirance  of  the  leTereCi  bead, 
&c.,  it  seema  lo  bear  out  what  haa  been  u  often  claltd 
hy  iiatunliiU  of  thia  tribe  of  animala,  Ibal  they  aeldoiD 
devout  any  of  their  prey  till  It  begini  to  pulre^. 
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quadrupeds,  or  how  they  come  to  foe  lumiibed 
with  such  an  abundant  covering.  It  is  easy 
enough,  indeed,  to  say  that  nature  fits  them 
thus  for  the  climate ;  and  like  an  indulgent 
mother,  when  she  exposes  them  to  the  rigour 
of  an  intemperate  winter,  supplies  them  with 
a  covering  against  its  inclemency.  But  this 
is  only  flourishing:  it  is  not  easy,  I  say,  to 
teli  how  nature  comes  to  furnish  them  in  this 
manner.  A  few  particulars  on  this  subject 
are  all  that  we  yet  know.  It  is  observable 
among  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  even  among  the 
human  species  itself,  that  a  thin  sparing  diet 
is  apt  to  produce  hair;  children  that  have  been 
ill  fed,  famished  dogs  and  horses,  are  more 
hairy  tlian  others  whose  food  has  been  more 
plentiful.  This  may,  therefore,  be  one  cause 
that  the  animals  of  the  north,  in  winter,  are 
more  hairy  than  those  of  the  milder  climates. 
At  that  season,  the  whole  country  is  covered 
with  deep  snow,  and  the  provisions  which 
these  creatures  are  able  to  procure  can  be  but 
precarious  and  scanty.  Its  becoming  finer 
may  also  proceed  from  the  severity  of  the  cold, 
that  contracts  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  the 
hair  consequently  takes  the  shape  of  the  aper- 
ture  through  which  it  grows,  as  wires  arc 
made  smaller  by  being  drawn  thfmigl<  a 
smaller  orifice.  However  this  may  be,  all  the 
animals  of  the  arctic  climates  may  be  said  to 
have  their  winter  and  summer  garments,  ex- 
oept  very  far  to  the  north,  as  in  Greenland, 
where  the  cold  is  so  continually  intense,  and 
the  food  so  scarce  that  neither  the  bears  nor 
foxes  change  colour.* 

The  ermine,  as  was  said,  is  remarkable 
among  these  for  the  softness,  the  closeness, 
and  the  warmth  of  its  fur.  It  is  brown  in 
summer,  like  the  weasel,  and  changes  colour 
before  the  winter  is  beg^n,  becoming  a  beauti- 
ful cream  colour,  all  except  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
as  was  said  before,  which  still  continues  black. 
Mr  Daubenton  had  one  of  these  brought  him 
with  its  white  winter  fur,  which  he  put  into 
a  cage  and  kept,  in  order  to  observe  the 
manner  of  moulting  its  hair.  He  receiyed  it 
in  the  beginning  of  March ;  in  a  very  short 
time  it  bogan  to  shed  its  coat,  and  a  mixture 
of  brown  was  seen  to  prevail  among  the  white; 
so  that  at  the  ninth  of  the  same  month,  its 
head  was  nearly  become  of  a  reddish  brown. 
Day  after  day  this  colour  appeared  to  extend, 
at  first  along  the  neck  and  down  the  back  in 
the  manner  of  a  stripe  of  about  half  an  inch 
broad.  The  fore  part  of  the  legs  then  assum- 
ed the  same  colour;  a  part  of  the  head,  the 
thighs,  and  the  tail,  were  the  last  that  chang- 
ed ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  month  there  was  no 
white  remaining  except  on  those  parts  which 
are  always  white  in  this  species,  particularly 

1  KrmnU'i  History  of  GreenUad,  vol  i.  p.  7& 


the  throat  and  the  belly.  However,  he  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  animal  resume 
its  former  whiteness,  although  he  kept  it  for 
above  two  years;  which  without  douliC,  was 
owing  to  its  imprisoned  state;  this  colour  being 
partly  owing  to  its  stinted  food,  and  partly  to 
the  rigour  of  the  season.  During  its  stale 
of  confinement,  this  little  animal  always  oon- 
tinned  very  wild  and  untractable ;  for  ever  in 
a  state  of  violent  agitation, except  when  asleep, 
which  it  often  continued  for  three  parts  of  the 
day.  Except  for  its  most  disagreeable  scent, 
it  was  an  extremely  pretty  creature,  its  eyes 
sprightly,  its  physiognomy  pleasant,  and  its 
motions  so  swift  that  the  eye  could  scarcely 
attend  them.  It  was  fed  with  eggs  and  flesh, 
but  it  always  let  them  putrefy  before  it  toudi. 
ed  either.  As  some  of  this  idiid  are  known 
to  be  fond  of  honey,  it  was  tried  to  feed  this 
animal  with  such  food  for  a  while;  after 
having,  for  three  or  four  days  deprired  it  of 
other  food,  it  ate  of  this,  and  died  shortly 
after;  a  strong  pnN>f  of  its  being  a  distinct 
species  from  the  pole-cat  or  the  martin,  which 
feed  upon  honey,  but  otherwise  pretty  much 
resemble  the  ermine  in  their  figure  and  db. 
positions. 

In  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia  their 
skins  make  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  they  are  found  there  much  more  frequent 
ly  than  among  us.  In  Siberia  they  barrow 
in  the  fields,  and  are  taken  in  traps  baited 
with  flesh.  In  Norway  they  are  either  shot 
with  blunt  arrows,  or  taken  in  traps  made  of 
two  flat  stones,  one  being  propped  with  a 
stick  to  which  is  fastened  a  baited  string,  and 
when  the  animal  attempts  to  pull  this  away, 
the  stone  drops  and  orushes  them  to  death. 
This  animal  is  sometimes  found  white  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  then  called  a  white 
weasel.  Its  furs,  liowever,  among  us  are  ol 
no  value,  having  neither  the  thickness,  the 
closeness,  nor  the  whiteness,  of  those  which 
come  from  Siberia.  The  fur  of  the  ermine, 
in  every  country,  changes  by  time;  for  as 
much  of  its  beautiful  whiteness  is  given  it  by 
certain  arts  known  to  the  furriers,  so  its  natural 
colour  returns,  and  its  former  whiteness  can 
never  be  restored  again. 

THB  FERRET. 

The  animal  next  in  size  to  the  ermine  is 
the  ferret;  which  is  a  kind  of  domestic  in 
Europe,  though  said  to  be  originally  brought 
from  Africa  into  Spain,  which  being  a  oountry 
abounding  in  rabbits,  required  an  animal  of 
this  kind  more  than  any  other:  however  this 
be,  it  is  not  to  be  found  at  present  among  us, 
except  in  its  domestic  state ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
kept  tame,  for  the  purposes  of  the  warren. 

The  ferret  is  about  one  foot  long,  being 
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long, 

reaemblea  that  auiniBl  in  the  ilenderneat  of 
its  bodf ,  and  the  shortneu  of  ita  leg*;  but  iu 
nose  is  sharpeT,  and  ita  bod;  more  alender,  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  The  ferret  ii  com. 
iDonly  of  a  cream  colour;  but  they  are  siso 
foand  of  all  the  ixibara  of  ibe  weuel  kind^ 
white,  bUekish,  brown,  and  party-coloured. 
Those  that  are  of  the  whitiih  kind  have  their 
eyes  red,  as  is  almost  general  with  all  animals 
entirely  of  tliat  colour.  But  ita  principal  dis- 
tinction fioin  tlie  weasel,  ia  the  length  of  Ibe 
hair  on  its  tail,  which  it  much  longer  in  the 
ferret  tlian  the  weaael.  Words  will  not  well 
exprcM  the  other  distinction  a;  and  what  might 
take  ap  a  page  in  dull  discrimination,  a  aiiigle 
gUnce  of  the  eye,  when  the  animals  thoin. 
selves  aro  presented,  can  discoTRr, 


\»  tbia  animal  is  a  native  of  tbe  torrid 
rone,'  so  it  cannot  bear  the  rigoura  of  our  cli- 
mate witboat  care  and  shelter;  and  it  general- 
ly repays  tbe  trouble  of  its  keeping,  by  its 
great  agility  in  the  warren.  It  ia  naturally 
such  an  enemy  of  the  rabbit  kind,  thit  if  a 
dead  rabbit  be  presented  toa  young  ferret,  al. 
tboDgb  it  haa  never  seen  oii«  belore,  it  inatant- 
ly  attacks  and  bites  it  with  an  appearance  of 
rapacity,  if  the  rabbit  bo  living,  the  ferret 
is  etill  more  eager,  aeiEea  it  by  the  neck,  winda 
itself  round  it,  and  continnea  to  sock  ita  blood, 
till  it  be  satiated.* 

Their  chief  nae  in  warrens  is  to  enter  Ibe 
bolea,  and  drivel  tbe  rabbita  into  tbe  nets  that 
are  prepared  for  them  al  the  mouth.  For  Ibia 
parpoae,  the  ferret  ia  roitizled;  olherwiae,  in- 
ttaad  of  driving  oiit  tbe  rabbit,  it  woald  con- 
tent itself  with  killing  and  sucking  its  blood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole;  but,  by  thia  con- 
trivance, being  rendered  unable  to  leioe  its 
prey,  tbe  rabbit  escapes  from  ita  claws,  and 
instantly  makes  to  the  mouth  of  the  bole  with 
lucb  precipitation,  that  it  is  inextricably  en- 
tangled in  the  net  placed  there  for  its  reception. 
It  often  happens,  1)0 w ever,  that  the  ferret  dis- 
engages itself  of  ita  muzzle,  and  then  it  ia  most 
commonly  lost,  unless  it  be  dag  oat;  for,  find- 
ing all  ita  wania  satisfied  in  tbe  warren,  it 
never  thinks  of  returning  to  the  owner,  but 

'  Rufion. 

'  'I'lis  famt  il  alto  ■  great  eiianijr  to  rati,  snd  ia  that 
»i]i  il  found  tu  Im  Krvii'tiJ)!*  to  min. 


cunlinnes  lo  lead  a  rapacious  soUtaiy  life  while 
the  summer  continues,  and  dies  with  the  cold 
ol  the  winter.  In  order  to  bring  the  ferret 
from  his  liole,  the  owners  often  bum  straw 
and  other  substances  at  the  mouth;  they  also 
beat  above  to  terrify  it :  but  thia  does  not 
always  succeed;  for  as  there  are  often  several 
iaauea  to  each  hole,  tbe  ferret  ia  affected  nei- 
ther by  tbe  noise  nor  tbe  smoke,  but  continues 
aecure  at  the  bottom,  sleeping  the  greatest 
part  of  the  time,  and  waking  only  to  satisfy 
tbe  calls  of  hunger. 

The  feniale  m  this  speciea  *  ia  aensihty  less 
than  the  male,  whom  she  seeks  with  great 
ardour,  and,  it  is  said,  often  dies  without 
being  admitted.  Thev  are  usually  kept  in 
boxes,  with  wool,  of  which  they  make  tnein- 
aelves  a  warm  bed,  that  serves  lo  defend 
them  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  They 
sle^  ahnost  continually;  and  the  instant  tbey 
awake,  they  seem  eager  for  food.  They  are 
usually  fed  with  bread  and  milk.  They  breed 
twice  a-year.  Some  of  them  devour  dieir 
young  as  soon  as  brought  forth,  and  then  be- 
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i»  usually  from  five  to  six  at  a  litter;  and  this 
is  said  to  oonaiat  ot  more  females  than  mates. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  uaeful,  but  a  dia- 
agreeable  and  offen-iive  animal ;  ita  scent  is 
foetid,  ita  nature  voracious,  it  is  tame  without 
any  attachment,  and  aucb  is  its  appetite  for 
blood,  that  it  has  been  known  to  attack  and 
kiil  children  in  the  cradle.  It  ia  very  eaay 
to  be  irritated;  and,  although  at  all  times  its 
aroell  ia  very  offensive,  it  then  is  much  mwe 
so;  and  its  bite  ia  very  difficult  of  cure. 

To  the  ferret  kind  we  may  add  an  animal 
which  Mr  BoSon  calls  the  ewtsn-s,  the  skin  of 
which  was  sent  him  stuffed  from  Madagascar. 
It  naa  thirteen  inches  long,  a  good  deal  re- 
sembling the  ferret  in  figure,  but  difTering 
in  tbe  number  of  its  grinding -teeth,  which 
amounted  to  twelve ;  whereas  in  the  ferret 
there  are  but  eight:  it  differed  also  in  colour, 
being  of  a  dark  brown,  and  exactly  the  same 
on  all  parts  of  its  body.  Of  this  animal,  so 
nearly  resembling  the  ferret,  we  have  no  other 
history  but  the  mere  description  of  its  figure; 
and  in  a  quadruped  whose  kind  ia  so  strongly 
marked,  perhaps  this  is  suflicient  to  salii'fy 
curiosity. 

THE  POLECAT.* 

The  Polecat  is  larger  than  the  weasel,  the 
ermine,  or  the  ferret,  being  one  foot  live  inches 


*  1'ho  poloest  1*  nrlouilf  itamsd  Fichel,  Ftmiarl,  or 
Ptbcal.  Th»  ipKioi  il  nunHroui  In  Britain,  and  mmt 
vthsr  parts  o(  Ettrvpa-  Lorraini,  apmine*  of  Franc*.  <■ 
I'omplottly  ovamid  wlih  polacata,  owing  to  Boma  itrangt 
sufwrMltlmi  of  tba  Inbabtlaiila,  who  will  not  destroy  Uiwn| 
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long:  whereas  the  weasel  is  but  six  inches, 
the  ermine  nine,  and  the  ferret  eleven  inches. 
It  so  much  resembles  the  ferret  in  form,  that 
some  have  been  of  opinion  they  were  one  and 
the  same  animal;  nevertheless,  there  are  a 
sufficient  number  of  distinctions  between  them: 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  larger  than  the  ferret ; 
it  is  not  quite  so  slender,  and  has  a  blunter 
nose  ;  it  differs  also  internally,  having  but 
fourteen  ribs,  whereas  the  ferret  has  fifteen; 
and  wants  one  of  the  breast-bones,  which  is 
found  in  the  ferret:  however,  warreners  assert 
that  the  polecat  will  mix  vrith  the  ferret;  and 
they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  procure  an  in- 
tercourse between  these  two  animals  to  improve 
the  breed  of  the  latter,  which,  by  long  oon* 
finement,  is  sometimes  seen  to  abate  of  its 
rapacious  disposition.  Mr  Buffon  denies  that 
the  ferret  will  admit  the  polecat ;  yet  gives  a 
variety,  under  the  name  of  both  animals, 
which  may  very  probably  be  a  spurious  race 
between  the  two. 

However  this  be,  the  polecat  seems  by 
much  the  more  pleasing  animal  of  the  two; 
for  although  the  long  slender  shape  of  all  these 
vermin  tribes  gives  them  a  very  disagreeable 
appearance,  yet  the  softness  and  colour  of  the 
hair  in  some  of  them  atones  for  the  defect^  and 
renders  them,  if  not  pretty,  at  least  not  fright- 
ful. The  polecat,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  a 
deep  chocolate  colour ;  it  is  white  about  the 
mouth;  the  ears  are  short,  rounded,  and  tipped 
with  white;  a  little  beyond  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  a  stripe  begins,  which  runs  backward, 
partly  white  and  partly  yellow:  its  hair,  like 
that  of  all  this  class,  is  of  two  sorts,  the  long 
and  the  furry;  but  in  this  animal  the  two 
kinds  are  of  different  colours;  the  longest  is 


so  that  there,  and  in  the  ad^joining  cantons,  they  have 
become  a  literal  pest,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
preserve  poultry  from  their  ravages.  It  is  an  erroneous 
belief  with  these  ignorant  peasants  that  polecats  will 
never  destroy  poultry  in  places  where  they  reside,  but 
extend  their  depredations  to  distant  parts.  This  argu. 
ment,  however,  although  true,  would  but  free  them  from 
those  they  foster,  while  they  would  sufler  from  the  forays 
of  tho«e  remote. 

The  skin  of  the  polecat,  when  properly  manufactured, 
is  a  valuable  fur,  and  especially  when  taiken  in  the  win- 
ter. It  is,  however,  a  difficult  process  to  free  the  skins 
from  their  foetid  and  oflensive  oidour. 

Several  of  the  old  writers  mention  that  the  polecat 
will  pray  upon  fish.  The  following  confirmation  of  this 
fact  is  recorded  in  *'  Bewick's  Quadrupeds:" — During 
a  severe  storm,  one  of  these  animals  was  traced  in  the 
snow,  from  the  side  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole  at  some  dis- 
tance  from  it:  as  it  was  observed  to  have  made  frequent 
trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  snow 
which  could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought 
a  matter  worthy  of  greater  attention.  Its  hole  was,  ac- 
cordingly, examined,  the  polecat  taken,  and  eleven  fine 
eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  fniit  of  its  nocturnal  ex- 
cursions. The  marks  in  the  snow  were  found  to  have 
been  made  by  the  motion  of  the  eels  in  the  creature's 
mouth. 


black,  and  the  shorter  yellowish  :'  the  throat, 
feet,  and  tail,  are  blacker  than  any  other  parts 
of  the  body;  the  claws  are  white  underneath, 
and  brown  above;  and  its  tail  is  about  two 
inches  and  a  half. 

It  is  very  destructive  to  young  game  of  all 
kinds;  *  but  the  rabbit  seems  to  be  its  fevourite 
prey:  a  single  polecat  is  often  sufficient  to  des 
troy  a  whole  warren;  for,  with  that  insatiabh- 
thirst  for  blood  which  is  natural  to  all  the 
weasel  kind,  it  kills  much  more  than  it  ca^ 
devour;  and  I  have  seen  twenty  rabbits  at  • 
time  taken  out  dead,  which  they  had  destroyed, 
and  that  by  a  wound  which  was  hardly  per- 
ceptible. Their  size,  however,  which  is  so 
much  larger  than  the  weasel,  renders  their 
retreats  near  houses  much  more  precarious; 
although  I  have  seen  them  burrow  near  a 
village,  so  as  scarcely  to  be  extirpated.  But, 
in  general,  they  reside  in  woods  or  thick 
brakesy  making  boles  under  ground  of  about 
two  yards  deep,  commonly  ending  among  the 
roots  of  large  trees,  for  greater  security.  In 
winter  they  frequent  houses,  and  make  a 
common  practice  of  robbing  the  henroost  and 
the  dairy. 

The  polecat  is  particularly  destructive  among 
pigeons  >  when  it  gets  into  a  dove-hoose;  with- 
out making  so  much  noise  as  tlie  weasel,  it 
does  a  great  deal  more  mischief ;  it  despatches 
each  with  a  single  wound  in  the  bead;  and, 
after  killing  a  great  number,  and  satiating 
itself  with  their  blood,  it  then  begins  to  think 
of  carrying  them  home.  This  it  carefully 
performs,  going  and  returning, -and  bringing 
them  one  by  one  to  its  hole;  but  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  opening  by  which  it  got  into 
the  dove- house  be  not  large  enough  for  the 
body  of  the  pigeon  to  get  through,  this  mis- 
chievous creature  contents  itself  with  carrying 
away  the  heads,  and  makes  a  most  delicious 
feast  upon  the  brains.* 

It  is  not  less  fond  of  honey;  attacking  the 
hives  in  winter,  and  forcing  the  bees  away. 
It  does  not  remove  far  from  houses  in  winter, 
as  its  prey  is  not  so  easily  found  in  the  woods 
during  that  season.  The  female  brings  forth 
her  young  in  summer,  to  tlie  number  of  five 
or  six  at  a  time;  these  she  soon  trains  to  her 
own  rapacious  habits,  supplying  the  want  of 
milk,  which  no  carnivorous  quadruped  has  in 
plenty,  with  the  blood  of  such  aiiimab  as  she 
happens  to  seixe.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is 
considered  as  soft  and  warm;  yet  it  is  in  less 
estimation  than  some  of  a  much  inferior  kind, 
from  its  offensive  smell,  which  can  never  be 
wholly  removed  or  suppressed.     The  polecat 

1  Ray's  Syncpsis.    *  British  Zoology,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

*  Buflbn. 

*  A  pigeon-house,  surrounded  with  a  wet  ditch,  will 
tend  to  preserve  the  pigeons ;  for  beasts  of  prey  naturallf 
avoid  water. 
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seenis  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  temperate 
ciimatea,*  scarcely  any  being  found  towards 
the  north,  and  but  very  few  in  the  warmer 
latitudes.  The  species  appears  to  be  confined 
in  Europe,  from  Poland  to  Italy.  It  is  cer- 
tain  that  these  animals  are  afraid  of  the  cold, 
as  they  are  often  seen  to  come  into  houses  in 
winter,  and  as  their  tracks  are  never  found  in 
the  snow,  near  their  retreats.  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  they  are  afraid  of  heat,  as  they  are 
but  thinly  scattered  in  the  southern  climates. 

THE  BIARTIN. 

(Su  Plata  XII,  ig.  SS.J 

The  Martin  is  a  larger  animal  than  any  of 
the  former,  beine  generally  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  the  tail  ten  more.  It  differs  from 
the  polecat,  in  being  about  four  or  five  inches 
longer;  its  tail  also  is  longer  in  proportion,  and 
more  bushy  at  the  end;  its  nose  is  flatter;  its 
cry  is  sharper  and  more  piercing;  its  colours 
are  more  elegant;  and,  what  still  adds  to  their 
beauty,  its  sceirt,  very  unlike  the  former,  in. 
stead  of  being  offensive,  b  considered  as  a  most 
pleasing  perfume.  The  martin,  in  short,  is 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  British  beasts  of  prey; 
its  head  is  small,  and  elegantly  formed;  its 
eyes  lively;  its  ears  are  broad,  rounded^  and 
open  ;  its  back,  its  sides,  and  tail,  are  covered 
with  a  fine  thick  downy  fur,  with  longer  hair 
intermixed;  the  roots  are  ash  colour, the  middle 
of  a  bright  chestnut,  the  points  black;  the 
head  is  brown,  with  a  slight  cast  of  red;  the 
legs,  and  upper  sides  of  the  feet,  are  of  a  cho- 
colate colour;  the  palms,  or  under  sides,  are 
covered  with  a  thick  down,  like  that  of  the 
body;  the  feet  are  broad,  the  claws  white, 
large,  and  sharp,  well  ada^Mted  for.  the  purposes 
of  climbing,  but»  as  in  othere  of  the  weasel 
kind,  incapable  of  being  sheathed  or  unsheath- 
ed at  pleasure;  the  throat  and  breast  are  white; 
the  belly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  back,  but 
rather  paler ;  the  hair  on  the  tail  is  very  long, 
especially  at  the  end,  where  it  appears  much 
thicker  than  near  the  insertion. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  this  animal,  called 
the  ytUowMreasted  martin ^  which,  in  no  respect, 
differs  firom  the  former,  except  that  this  has  a 
yellow  breast,  whereas  the  other  has  a  white 
one:  the  colour  of  the  body  also  is  darker;  and, 
as  it  lives  more  among  trees  than  the  other 
martin,  its  fur  is  more  valuable,  beautiful,  and 
glossy.  The  former  of  these  Mr  Buffon  calls 
\\iefauine  ;  the  latter,  simply  the  martin  ;  and 
he  supposes  them  to  be  a  distinct  species:  but 
as  they  differ  only  in  colour,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
embarrass  history  by  a  new  distinction,  where 
there  is  only  so  minute  a  difference. 


^  Buffoo. 
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Of  all  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  the  mar^ 
tin  is  the  most  pleanng;  all  its  motions  show 
great  eraoe,  as  well  as  agility;  and  there  is 
scarcely  an  animal  in  our  woods  that  will  ven- 
ture to  oppose  it  Quadrupeds  five  times  as 
big  are  easily  vanouished;  the  hare,  the  sheep, 
and  even  the  wild  cat  itself,  though  much 
stronger,  is  not  a  match  for  the  martin:  and 
although  carnivorous  animab  are  not  fond  ol 
engagmg  each  other,  yet  the  wild  cat  and  the 
martin  seldom  meet  without  a  combat.  Qes- 
ner  tells  us  of  one  of  this  kind  that  he  kept 
tame,  which  was  extremely  playful  and  pretty; 
it  went  among  the  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood and  always  returned  home  when  hun- 
gry: it  was  extremely  fond  of  a  dog  that  had 
been  bred  up  with  it,  and  used  to  play  with 
it  as  cats  are  seen  to  play,  lying  on  its  back, 
and  biting  without  anger  or  injury.  That 
which  was  kept  tame  by  Mr  Buffon,  was  not 
quite  so  social;  it  was  divested  of  its  ferocity, 
but  continued  without  attachment;  and  was 
still  so  wild  as  to  be  obliged  to  be  held  by  a 
chain.  Whenever  a  cat  appeared,  it  prepared 
for  war;  and  if  any  of  the  poultry  came  within 
its  reach,  it  flew  upon  them  with  avidity.  • 
Thou^  it  was  tied  by  tlie  middle  of  the  body, 
it  frequently  escaped:  at  first  it  returned  after 
some  hours,  but  without  seeming  pleased,  and 
as  if  it  only  came  to  be  fed:  the  next  time  it 
continued  abroad  longer;  and,  at  last,  went 
away  without  ever  returning.  It  was  a  female, 
and  was,  when  it  went  off,  a  year  and  a  hall 
old;  and  Mr  Buffon  supposes  it  to  have  gone 
in  quest  of  the  male.  It  ate  every  thing  that 
was  given  it,  except  salad  or  herbs;  and  it  was 
remarkably  fond  of  honey.  It  was  remarked 
that  it  drank  often,  and  often  slept  for  two 
days  together;  and  that,  in  like  ^nner,  it  was 
often  two  or  three  days  without  sleeping.  Be- 
fore it  went  to  sleep,  it  drew  itself  up  into  a 
round  shape,  hid  its  head,  and  covered  itself 
with  its  tail.  When  awake  it  was  in  continual 
agitation,  and  was  obliged  to  be  tied  up,  not 
less  to  prevent  its  attacking  the  poultry,  than 
to  hinder  it  from  breaking  whatever  it  came 
near,  by  the  capricious  wildness  of  its  mo- 
tions. 

The  yellow-breasted  martin  is  much  more 
common  in  France  than  in  England ;  and  yet 
even  there  this  variety  is  much  scareer  than 
that  with  the  white  breast.  The  latter  keeps 
nearer  houses  and  villages,  to  make  its  petty 
ravages  among  the  sheep  and  the  poultry, 
the  other  keeps  in  the  woods,  and  leads  in 
every  respect  a  savage  life,  building  its  nest  on 
the  tops  of  trees,  and  living  upon  such  animals 
as  are  entirely  wild  like  itself.  About  night- 
fall it  usually  quits  its  solitude  to  seek  its  prey, 
hunts  after  squirrels,  rats,  and  rabbits ;  destroys 
great  numbers  of  birds  and  their  young,  takes 
the  eggs  from  the  nest,  and  often  removes  them 
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to  its  own  without  brealiing.  The  instant 
the  martin  finds  itself  pursaed  by  dogs,  for 
which  purpose  there  is  a  peculiar  breed,  that 
seem  fit  for  this  chase  only,  it  immediately 
makes  to  its  retreat,  which  is  generally  in  the 
hollow  of  some  tree  towards  the  top,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  to  come  at  without  cutting  it 
down.  Their  nest  is  generally  the  original 
tenement  of  the  squirrel,  which  that  little  ani* 
mal  bestowed  great  pains  in  completing  ;  but 
the  martin  haying  killed  and  dispossessed  the 
little  architect,  takes  possession  of  it  for  its 
own  use,  enlarges  its  dimensions,  improves  the 
softness  of  the  bed,  and  in  that  retreat  brings 
forth  its  young.  Its  litter  is  never  above 
three  or  four  at  a  time ;  they  are  brought  forth 
with  the  eyes  closed,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  this 
kind,  and  very  soon  come  to  a  state  of  perfcc- 
tion.  The  dam  compensates  for  her  own  defi- 
ciency of  milk,  by  bringing  them  eggs  and 
live  birds,  accustoming  them  from  the  begin- 
ning to  a  life  of  carnage  and  rapine.  When 
she  leads  them  from  the  nest  into  the  woods, 
the  birds  at  once  distinguish  their  enemies, 
and  attend  them,  as  we  before  observed  of  the 
fox,  with  all  the  marks  of  alarm  and  animosi. 
ty.  Wherever  the  martin  conducts  her  young, 
a  flock  of  small  birds  are  seen  threatening  and 
insulting  her,  alarming  every  thicket,  and 
often  directing  the  hunter  in  his  pursuit  The 
martin  is  more  common  in  North  America  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  These  animals  are 
found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world, 
from  Siberia  to  China  and  Canada.  In  every 
country  they  are  hunted  for  their  furs,  which 
are  very  valuable,  and  chiefly  so  when  taken 
in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  most  es- 
teemed part  of  the  martin's  skin  is  that  part 
of  it  which  ^  browner  than  the  rest,  and 
stretches  along  the  backbone.  Above  twelve 
thousand  of  these  skins  are  annually  imported 
into  England  from  Hudson's  bay,  and  above 
thirty  thousand  from  Canada.* 

THK  8ABLS. 


Most  of  the  classes  of  the  weasel  kind  would 
have  continued  utterly  unknown  and  disregard- 


>  The  Guinea  martin  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ;  its 
forehesd  white,  and  its  neclc  with  a  long  narrow  stripe 
along  the  side.     Its  fur  is  sprinkled  with  black    and 


ed,  were  it  not  for  their  furs*  which  ace  fimr, 
more  glossy,  and  soft,  than  those  of  any  other 
quadruped.  Their  dispositions  are  fierce  and 
untameable ;  their  scent  generally  offensive ; 
and  their  figure  disproportioned  and  unpleas. 
ing.  The  knowledge  of  one  or  two  of  them 
would,  therefore,  have  sufliced  curiosity  ;  and 
the  rest  would  probably  have  been  confounded 
together  under  one  common  name,  as  things 
useless  and  uninteresting,  had  not  their  skins 
been  coveted  by  the  vain,  and  considered  as 
capable  of  adding  to  human  magnificence  or 
beauty. 

Of  all  thesey  however,  the  skin  of  the  sable 
is  the  most  coveted,  and  held  in  the  hiebest 
esteem.  It  is  of  a  brownish  black  ;  and  the 
darker  it  is  it  becomes  the  more  valuable.  A 
single  skin,  though  not  above  four  inches 
broad,  b  often  valued  at  ten  or  fifteen  pounds; ' 
the  fur  difierlng  from  others  in  this,  that  it  has 
no  grain  ;  so  that  rub  it  which  way  you  will, 
it  is  equally  smooth  and  unresisting.  Never, 
theless,  though  this  little  animal  s  robe  was  so 
much  coveted  by  the  great,  its  history  till  of 
late  was  but  very  little  known ;  and  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr  Jonelin  for  the  first  accurale 
description  of  its  form  and  nature.'  From 
him  we  learn  that  the  sable  resembles  the 
martin  in  form  and  size,  and  the  weasel  in  the 
number  of  its  teeth  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  whereas  the  martin  has  thirty-eight  leeth. 
the  weasel  has  but  thirty^four;  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  sable  seems  to  make  the  shade 
between  these  two  animals  ;  being  shaped 
like  the  one,  and  furnished  with  teeth  like  the 
other.  It  is  also  furnished  with  very  large 
whiskers  about  the  mouth  ;  its  feet  are  broad, 
and,  as  in  the  rest  of  its  kind,  furnished  with 
five  daws  on  each  foot  These  are  its  con. 
stant  marks ;  but  its  fur,  for  which  it  is  so 
much  valued,  is  not  always  the  same.  Some 
of  this  species  are  of  a  dark  brown  over  all  the 
body,  except  the  ears  and  the  throat,  where 
the  hair  is  rather  yellow  ;  others  are  more  of 
a  yellowish  tincture^  their  ears  and  throat 
being  also  much  paler.  These  in  both  are  the 
oilours  they  have  in  winter,  and  which  they 
are  seen  to  change  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring;  the  former  becoming  of  a  yellow 
brown,  and  the  latter  of  a  pale  yellow.  In 
other  respects  they  resemble  their  kirad,  in 


white  ;  its  snout  is  long,  and  of  a  deep  black  colour ;  I  he 
crown  is  whitish  grey,  and  the  belly  of  a  fine  chestnut. 
The  length  of  the  body  is  in  general  nearly  two  fiwt 
and  the  tail  five  inches. 

The  woolly  martin  inliabits  Cayenne  -,  the  body  is 
about  sixteen  inches  long,  and  the  tail  nine,  'llie  snout 
is  long  and  slender ;  the  upper  jaw  is  coiisideraMy  longer 
than  the  lower ;  its  ears  are  short  and  rounded,  and 
its  legs  short  and  stout.  The  body  is  covered  with  wool- 
ly hair,  and  Its  tail  Is  long  and  tapering. 

>  Regnard.  .  *  Buflbn,  vol.  xxvil.  p.  113. 
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▼iracity,  agility»  and  inquietude  ;  in  sleeping 
by  day*,  and  seeking  their  prey  by  night ;  in 
living  upon  smaller  animals;  and  in  the  dis. 
agreeable  odour  that  chiefly  characterizes  their 


race. 


They  generally  inhabit  along  the  oanks  of 
riyers  in  shady  places,  and  in  the  thickest 
woods.  They  leap  with  great  ease  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  are  said  to  be  afraid  of  the  sun, 
which  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  their  robes. 
They  are  chiefly  hunted  in  winter  for  their 
skins,  during  which  part  of  the  year  they  are 
only  in  season.  They  are  mostly  found  in 
Siberia,  and  but  very  few  in  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world ;  and  this  scarcity  it  is  which 
enhances  their  yalue.  The  hunting  of  the 
sable  chiefly  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  condemned 
criminals,  who  are  sent  from  Russia  into  these 
wild  and  extensiye  forests,  that  for  the  great- 
est part  of  the  year,  are  covered  with  snow  ; 
and  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  the 
luxuries  and  ornaments  of  the  yain,  are 
wrought  out  of  the  dangers  and  the  miseries 
of  the  wretched.  These  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish a  certain  number  of  skins  every  year, 
and  are  punished  if  the  proper  quantity  be  not 
provided. 

The  sable  is  also  killed  by  the  Russian  sol- 
diers, who  are  sent  into  those  parts  to  that 
end.  They  are  taxed  a  certain  number  of 
skins  yearly,  like  the  former,  and  are  obliged 
to  shoot  with  only  a  single  ball,  to  avoid  spoil- 
ing the  skin,  or  else  with  crossbows  and  blant 
arrows.  As  an  encouragement  to  the  hunters, 
they  are  allowed  to  share  among  themselves 
the  surplus  of  those  skins  which  they  thus  pro- 
cure ;  and  this,  in  the  process  of  six  or  seven 
years,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  A 
colonel,  during  his  seven  years'  stay,  gains 
about  four  thousand  crowns  for  his  share,  and 
the  common  men  six  or  seven  hundred  each 
for  theirs. 

THE  ICHNS0MOR. 
(See  PlatB  Xrri.  J^.  19.) 

The  ichneumon,  which  some  have  injudi- 
ciously denominated  the  cat  of  Pharaoh^  is 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  useful  animals 
of  all  the  weasel  kind.  In  the  kingdom  ot 
Egypt,  where  it  is  chiefly  bred,  it  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes  that  cats  are  in  Europe, 
and  is  even  more  serviceable,  as  being  more 
expert  in  catching  mice  than  they.  This  ani- 
mal is  usually  of  the  size  of  the  martin,  and 
greatly  resembles  it  in  appearance,  except 
that  the  hair,  which  is  of  a  grisly  black,  is 
much  rougher,  and  less  downy.*     The  tail. 


1  The  khneuinon  is  of  a  brown  odour,  speckled  with 
dirty  wliite,—- tliat  is  to  say,  that  each  Ittir  hat  brown. 


also,  is  not  so  bushy  at  the  end  ;  and  each 
hair  in  particular  has  three  or  four  colours, 
which  are  seen  in  different  dispositions  of  its 
body.  Under  its  rougher  hairs,  there  is  a 
softer  fur  of  a  brownish  colour,  the  rough  hair 
being  about  two  inches  long,  but  that  of  the 
muzzle  extremely  short,  as  likewise  that  on 
the  legs  and  paws.  However,  being  long 
since  brought  into  a  domestic  state,  there  are 
many  varieties  in  this  animal ;  some  being 
much  larger  than  the  martin,  others  much 
less ;  some  being  of  a  lighter  mixture  of  co- 
lours,  and  some  being  streaked  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  cat 

The  ichneumon,'  with  all  the  strength  of  a 
cat,  has  more  instinct  and  agility  ;  a  more 
universal  appetite  for  carnage,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  powers  to  procure  it.'  Rats,  mice, 
birds,  serpents,  lizards,  and  insects,  are  all 
equally  pursued ;  it  attacks  every  living  thing 
which  it  is  able  to  overcome,  and  indiscrimi- 
nately preys  on  flesh  of  all  kinds.  Its  con- 
rage  is  equal  to  the  vehemence  of  its  appetite. 
It  fears  neither  the  force  of  the  dog,  nor  the 
insidious  malice  of  the  cat ;  neither  the  claws 
of  the  vulture,  nor  the  poison  of  the  viper.  It 
makes  war  upon  all  kinds  of  serpents  with 
great  avidity,  seizes  and  kills  them,  how  ve- 
nomous soever  they  be  ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
when  it  begins  to  perceive  the  effects  of  their 
rage,  it  has  recourse  to  a  certain  root,  which 
the  Indians  call  after  its  name,  and  assert  to 
be  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  asp  or  the 
viper* 

But  what  this  animal  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable to  the  Egyptians  for,  is,  that  it  dis^ 
covers  and  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 
It  also  kills  the  young  ones  that  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  reach  the  water;  and,  as  fable 
usually  goes  hand  in  hand  with  truth,  it  is 
said  that  the  ichneumon  sometimes  enters  the 
mouth  of  .the  crocodile,  when  it  is  found  sleep- 
ing on  the  shore,  boldly  attacks  the  enemy  m 
the  inside,  and  at  length,  when  it  has  effect- 
ually destroyed  it,  eats  its  way  out  again. 

aiid  white  rings.  The  haira  are  very  short  and  the  rings 
irery  small  upon  tlie  head  and  the  eitremfty  of  the 
members^  which  gives  to  these  parts  a  deeper  tint  than 
the  others.  The  white  rings  are  larger,  snd  the  hairs 
are  longer  upon  the  back  and  the  tail.  Upon  the  flanks 
and  under  the  belly  the  iiairs  become  still  longer,  and 
the  tint  is  paler  than  on  the  other  parts.  The  tail  is 
terminated  by  a  tuft  of  very  long  black  hair^,  ^hicb 
contrast  strongly  with  the  fawn-brown  of  the  rest  of  the 
body.  The  ludr  of  the  ichneumon  is  more  thidc,  dry, 
and  weak  than  in  any  other  aoimsl  of  the  same  genera. 
I  The  length  of  the  body,  from  the  ears  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  is  one  foot ;  the  length  of  the  head,  from  the  back 
of  tiie  ears  to  the  muszle,  is  about  three  inches  and  a 
half;  the  length  of  the  tail  is  one  foot  four  inches ;  and 
the  height  of  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  back  is  seven 
inches. 

'  The  rest  of  this  description  Is  extracted  from  Mr 
Buffon,  except  where  marked  with  commas..— C^oU. 
emStk 
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Tne  icfaneuTDon,  when  wild,  generally  re- 
sides along  the  banks  of  rivers ;  and  in  times 
of  inundation  makes  to  the  higher  ground, 
often  approaching  inhabited  places  in  quest 
of  prey.  It  goes  forward  silently  and  cau- 
tiously, changing  iti  manner  of  moving  ac- 
cording to  its  necessities.  Sometimes  it  car- 
ries the  head  hie h,  shortens  its  bodv,  and 
raises  itself  upon  its  legs;  sometimes  it  length- 
ens itself,  and  seems  to  creep  along  the  ground; 
it  is  often  observed  to  sit  upon  its  hind  legs 
like  a  dog  when  taught  to  beg;  but  more 
commonly  it  is  seen  to  dart  like  an  arrow 
upon  its  prey,  and  seize  it  with  inevitable  cer- 
taintv*  Its  eyes  are  sprightly,  and  full  of 
fire,  Its  physiognomy  sensible,  its  bodv  nimble, 
its  tail  long,  and  its  hair  rough  and  varioua 
Like  all  its  kind,  it  has  glands,  that  open 
behind,  and  furnish  an  odorous  substance.  Its 
nose  is  too  sharp  and  its  mouth  too  small  to 
permit  its  seizing  things  that  are  large;  how- 
ever, it  makes  up  by  its  courage  and  activity 
its  want  of  arms ;  it  easily  strangles  a  cat, 
though  stronger  and  larger  than  itself;  and 
often  fights  with  d(^s,  which,  though  never 
so  bold,  learn  to  dread  the  ichneumon  as  a 
formidable  enemy.  It  also  takes  the  water 
like  an  otter,  and,  as  we  are  told,  will  con- 
tinue under  it  much  longer. 

This  animal  grows  fast,  and  dies  soon.  It 
is  found  in  great  numbers  in  all  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia,  from  Egypt  to  Java;  and  it  is 
also  found  in  Africa,  particularly  at  the  Cape 
of  Qood  Hope.  It  is  domestic,  as  was  said, 
in  Egypt,  but  in  our  colder  climates  it  is  not 
easy  to  breed  or  maintain  them,  as  they  are 
not  able  to  support  the  rigour  of  our  winters. 
Nevertheless,  they  take  everr  precaution  that 
instinct  can  dictate  to  keep  themselves  warm; 
they  wrap  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  hiding 
the  head  between  the  lees,  and  in  this  man- 
ner continue  to  sleep  all  day  long.     "  Seba 

had  one  sent  him  from  the  island  of  Ceylon, 

^-^~"~~^— '^^■^■^"^— ■^"^■^^^■— ^""^^^^~~"^^^"— ^"^■'^ 

1  The  ichneumoa  exercises  miich  penererenoe  in 
obti;lning  his  prey.  He  is  seen  to  remain  for  hours  in 
Che  sune  place,  watching  fer  the  animal  lie  has  seen 
there,  and  which  he  endeavoun  to  obtain.  This  quality 
makes  him  a  Taluable  substitute  ibr  the  cat,  in  cleaning 
a  house  of  the  parasitical  little  animals  that  infest  it,  and 
he  is  for  this  reason  domesticated.  He  is  much  attached, 
in  a  domestic  state,  to  the  house  he  inhabits,  and  remains 
afiectionate  and  submissive  to  thoae  who  have  brought 
him  up.  He  does  not  ramble,  and  has  no  temptation  to 
return  to  his  wild  state;  but,  when  lost,  he  seeks  the 
persons  he  has  often  seen,  whose  Yoices  he  recognises, 
and  whose  caresses  he  Iotss.  But  this  gentlo  creature 
loses  much  of  his  mildness  when  he  eats.  He  then 
seeks  out  some  secret  retreat  and  msnilests  great  choler 
If  he  sees  any  cause  to  fear  being  deprived  oJf  his  prey. 
When  he  penetrates  to  a  place  which  is  unknown  to  him, 
he  immediately  explores  it  in  eyeiy  part,  chiefly  by  his 
sense  of  smell,  which  of  all  his  organs  seems  the  most 
actiye  and  delicate,  on  which  he  appears  to  rely  the  most, 
and  which  seems  in  some  measure  to  comoensate  for 
the  feebleness  of  the  others.  .J 


which  he  permitted  to  run  for  some  months 
about  the  house.  It  was  heavy  and  slothful 
by  day,  and  often  could  not  be  awakened  even 
with  a  blow ;  but  it  made  up  this  indolence 
by  its  nocturnal  activity,  smelling  about  with- 
out either  being  wholly  tame  or  wholly  mis- 
chievous. It  climbed  up  the  vralls  and  the 
trees  with  very  great  eas^  and  appeared  ex- 
tremely fond  of  spiders  and  veorms,  which  it 
preferred,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to 
serpents,  its  most  natural  food.  It  was  also 
particularly  eaeer  to  scratch  up  holes  in  the 
ground ;  and  £is,  added  to  its  wildtieas  and 
uncleanliness, obliged  our  naturalist  to  smother 
it  in  spirits,  in  order  to  preserve,  and  add  it 
to  the  rest  of  his  collection." 

This  animal  was  one  of  those  lormerly 
worshipped  by  the  Egyptians,  who  oonaidered 
every  thing  that  was  serviceable  to  them  as 
an  emanation  of  the  Deity,  and  worshipped 
such  as  the  best  representatives  of  God  below. 
Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  number  of  eggB 
which  the  crocodile  lays  in  the  sand  at  a  time, 
which  often  amoimt  to  three  or  four  hundred, 
we  have  reason  to  admire  this  little  animal's 
usefulness  as  well  as  industry  in  destroying 
them,  since  otherwise  the  crocodile  might  he 
produced  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overrun  the 
whole  earth. 

THE   8TINKAKD8. 

This  ia  a  name  which  our  sailors  give  to  one 
or  two  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  which  are 
chiefly  found  in  America.  All  the  weasel  kind, 
as  was  already  observed,  have  a  very  strong 
smell ;  some  of  them  indeed  approaching  to  a 
perfume,  but  the  greatest  number  most  insup. 
portably  foetid.  But  the  smell  of  our  weasels, 
and  ermines,  and  polecats,  is  fragrance  itself 
when,  compared  to  that  of  the  Mgua$k  and  the 
akinkf  which  have  been  called  the  poheait  of 
America.'     These  two  are  found  in  difierent 

*  Audubon  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  gentleman,  wlio 
travelled  in  company  with  him  from  Louisiana  to  Hen. 
derson,  mistaking  one  of  these  animals,  which  they  net 
with  on  the  road,  for  a  s([airrel ;  and  attempting  to  secnrs 
it,  when,  nising  "  its  fine  bushy  tail,  it  showered  such 
a  dischaive  of  the  fluid  given  1^  nature  as  a  deience, 
that  my  friend,  dismayed  and  infuriated,  began  to  be. 
labour  the  poor  anlmsJ.  The  swiftness  and  good  man- 
agement  of  the  polecat,  howerer,  saved  Us  bones;  and, 
as  it  made  good  its  retreat  towards  its  hole,  it  kept  op 
at  eve/y  step  a  continual  ejectment,  which  fully  coo- 
▼inoed  the  gentleman  that  the  pursuit  of  such  animals 
as  these  was  at  best  an  unprofitable  employment.  This 
was  not  all,  howeyer.  I  could  not  suffer  his  appmacb, 
nor  couU  my  horse:  it  was  with  difficulty  he  momited 
his  own,  and  jve  were  forced  to  continue  our  jowney 
far  asunder,  and  he  much  to  leeward."  A  cloak,  which 
received  the  fluid  in  most  abundance,  continued  a  source 
of  sad  annoyance.  While  froien  (for  it  was  winter)  it 
did  not  give  out  any  odour,  Lut  wlien  tliawed,  or  brought 
near  the  fire,  it  was  intolerable.  Some  yean  aftenraids, 
si^  AuduboOf  '*  I  mot  my  Kentucky  eompanlan  In  a 
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parts  of  America,  both  differing  in  colour 
and  far,  bat  both  obviously  of  the  weasel 
kind,  as  appears  not  only  from  their  figure  and 
odour,  but  also  from  their  disposition.  The 
squash  is  about  the  size  of  a  polecat,  its  hair 
of  a  deep  brown,  but  principally  differing 
from  all  of  this  kind  in  having  only  four  toes 
on  the  feet  before,  whereas  ail  the  other  wea. 
sels  have  five.  The  skink,  [or  skunk:  see 
Plate  XII.  ^.  33.]  which  I  take  to  be  Ca- 
tesby's  Virginia  polecat,  resembles  a  polecat 
in  shape  and  size,  but  particularly  differs  in 
the  lengtli  of  its  hair  and  colour.  The  hair 
is  above  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  tail  above  four  inches. 
The  colour  is  partly  black  and  partly  white, 
variously  disposed  over  the  body,  very  glossy, 
long,  and  beautiful  There  seem  to  be  two 
varieties  more  of  this  animal,  which  Mr  Buf- 
foo  calls  the  connate  and  the  tariUe.  He 
supposes  each  to  be  a  distinct  species:  but  as 
they  are  both  said  to  resemble  the  polecat  in 
form,  and  both  to  be  clothed  with  a  long  fur 
of  a  black  and  white  colour,  it  seems  needless 
to  make  a  distinction.  The  conepate  resem- 
hies  the  skink  in  all  things  except  in  size, 
being  smaller,  and  in  the  disposition  of  its 
colours,  which  are  more  exact,  having  ^ve 
white  stripes  upon  a  black  ground,  running 
longitudinally  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The 
corille  resembles  the  skink,  but  is  rflther 
smaller,  and  more  beautifully  coloured,  its 
streaks  of  black  and  white  being  more  dis- 
tinct, and  the  colqurs  of  its  tail  being  black 
at  its  insertion  and  white  at  the  extremity; 
whereas  in  the  skink  they  are  all  of  one  gray 
colour. 

But  whatever  differences  there  may  be  in 
the  figure  or  colour  of  these  little  animals, 
they  all  agree  in  one  common  affection,  that 
of  being  intolerably  foetid  and  lothesome.  I 
have  already  observed  that  all  the  weasel  kind 
have  glands  furnishing  an  odorous  matter, 
near  the  anus,  the  conduits  of  which  general, 
ly  have  their  aperture  just  at  its  opening. 
That  substance  which  is  stored  up  in  mese  re- 
ceptacles, is  in  some  of  this  kind,  such  as  in 
the  martin  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  the 
genet  and  the  civet  to  be  described  hereafter, 
a  most  grateful  perfume;  but  in  the  weasel, 

&r-distaat  land,  when  he  unired  me  that,  whenever  the 
son  ihone  on  his  cloak,  or  ft  was  brought  near  a  fire,  the 
scent  of  the  polecat  became  so  percepUbJe,  Uiat  he  at 
last  gave  it  to  a  poor  monk  in  Italy." 

The  following  Is  Aodubon's  description  of  the  skimk 
or  polecat: — ^The  animal  *'  is  ahout  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  a  large  bushy  tail,  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body.  The  colour  is  generally  brownish  bUck,  with  a 
large  white  patch  on  the  back  of  the  head;  but  there  are 
many  varieties  of  colourings  in  some  of  which  the  broad 
white  bands  of  the  back  are  very  conspicuous.  The 
polecat  barrows,  or  fiMrms  a  subterranean  habitation 
among  the  roots  of  treei^/or  i|i  nekxplacei.     It  feeds 


the  ermine,  the  ferret,  and  the  polecat,  it  is 
extremely  feetid  and  offensive.  These  glands 
in  the  animals  now  under  consideration  are 
much  larger,  and  furnish  a  matter  sublimed 
to  a  degree  of  putrescence  that  is  truly  amaz- 
ing. As  to  the  perfumes  of  musk  and  civet, 
we  know  that  a  single  grain  will  diffuse  itself 
over  a  whole  house,  and  continue  for  months 
to  spread  an  agreeable  odour,  without  diminu. 
tion.  However,  the  perfume  of  the  musk  or 
the  civet  is  nothing,  either  for  strength  or 
duration,  to  the  insupportable  odour  of  these. 
It  is  usually  voided  with  their  excrement; 
and  if  but  a  single  drop  happens  to  touch  any 
part  of  a  man's  garment,  it  is  more  than  pro* 
bable  that  he  can  never  wear  any  part  of  it 
more. 

In  describing  the  effects  produced  by  the 
excrement  of  these  animals,  we  often  hear  of 
its  raising  this  diabolical  smell  by  its  urine. 
However,  of  this  I  am  apt  to  doubt;  and  it 
should  seem  to  me,  that,  as  the  weasel  kind 
have  their  excrements  so  extremely  foetid  from 
the  cause  above  mentioned,  we  may  consider 
these  also  as  being  foetid  from  the  same 
causes.  Besides,  they  are  not  furnished  with 
glands  to  give  their  urine  such  a  smell;  and 
Sie  analogy  between  them  and  the  weasel 
kind  being  so  strong  in  other  respects,  we 
may  suppose  they  resemble  each  other  in  this. 
It  has  also  been  said,  that  they  take  this  me- 
thod of  ejecting  their  excrement  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  pursuers;  but  it  is 
much  more  probable,  that  this  ejection  is  the 
convulsive  effect  of  terror,  and  that  it  serves  as 
their  defence  without  their  own  concurrence. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  never  smell  thus  hor. 
ridly  except  when  enraged  or  a£fnghted,  for 
they  are  often  kept  tame  about  the  bouses  of 
the  planters  of  America  without  being  very 
offensive. 

The  habitudes  of  these  animals  are  the 
same,  living  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel 
kind,  as  they  prey  upon  smaller  birds  and 
bird's  eggs.  The  squash,  for  instance,  bur- 
rows like  the  pole-cat  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
where  it  brings  forth  its  young.  It  often 
steals  into  farm  yards,  and  kills  the  poultry, 
eating  only  their  brains.  Nor  is  it  safe  to 
pursue  or  offend  it,  for  then  it  calls  up  all  its 

on  birds,  young  hares,  rats,  mice,  and  other  animals, 
and  commits  great  deprsdatioos  on  poultry.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiaritv  of  this  animal  is  the  power  ol 
squirting,  for  its  defence,  a  most  nauseously-scented 
fluid,  contained  in  a  receptacle  situated  under  the  tail, 
wbic^  it  can  do  to  the  distance  of  several  yards.  It 
does  not,  however,  for  this  purpose,  sprinkle  its  tail 
with  the  fluid,  as  some  allege,  unless  when  extremely 
harassed  by  its  enemies.  The  polecat  is  frequently  dou 
masticated.  The  removal  of  Uie  glands  preTonts  the 
secretion  of  the  nauseous  fluid ;  and  when  thus  improTod, 
tlie  aiiimal  becomes  a  great  &vourite,  and  peribrms  the 
oflices  of  the  common  cat  with  great  dexterity." 
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scents,  which  are  its  most  powerfal  protection. 
At  that  time  neither  men  nor  dogs  will  offer 
to  approach  it;  the  scent  is  so  strong  that  it 
reaches  for  half  a  mile  round,  and  more  near 
at  hand  is  almost  stifling.  If  the  dogs  con- 
tinue to  pursue,  it  does  all  in  its  power  to 
escape,  by  getting  up  a  tree,  or  by  some  such 
means;  but  if  driven  to  an  extremity,  it  then 
lets  fly  upon  the  hunters,  and  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that  a  drop  of  this  foetid  discharge  falls  in 
the  eye,  the  person  runs  the  risk  of  being 
blinded  for  ever. 

The  dogs  themselves  instantly  abate  of  their 
ardour  when  they  find  this  extraordinary  bat- 
tery  played  off  against  them;  they  instantly 
turn  tail,  and  leave  the  animal  undisputed 
master  of  the  field;  and  no  exhortations  can 
ever  bring  them  to  rally.  "  In  the  year 
1749/'  says  Kalm,  ''one  of  these  animals 
came  near  the  farm  where  I  lived.  It  was 
in  winter  time,  during  the  night;  and  the 
dogs  that  were  upon  the  watch  pursued  it  for 
some  time,  until  it  discharged  against  them.^ 
Although  I  was  in  my  b^  a  good  way  off, 
I  thought  I  should  have  been  suffocated;  and 
the  cows  and  oxen^  by  their  lowings,  showed 
how  much  they  were  affected  by  Uie  stench. 
About  the  end  of  the  same  year,  another  of 
these  animals  crept  into  our  cellar,  but  did 
not  exhale  the  smallest  scent  because  it  was 
not  disturbed.  A  foolish  woman,  however, 
who  perceived  it  at  night,  by  the  shining  of 
its  eves,  killed  it,  and  at  that  moment  its 
stench  be^an  to  spread.  The  whole  cellar 
was  filled  with  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
woman  kept  her  bed  for  several  days  after, 
and  all  the  bread,  meat,  and  other  provisions 
that  were  kept  there,  were  so  infected,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors." 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  planters  and  native 
Americans  keep  this  animal  tame  about  their 
houses;  and  seldom  perceive  any  disagreeable 
scents,  except  it  is  injured  or  frighted.  They 
are  also  known  to  eat  its  flesh,  which  some 
assert  to  be  tolerable  food;  however,  they  take 
care  to  deprive  it  of  those  glands  which  are  so 
horribly  offensive. 

THE  OSNET. 

From  the  squash,  which  is  the  most  of- 
fensive  animal  in  nature,  we  come  to  the 
genet,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pleasing.  Instead  of  the  horrid  stench,  with 
which  the  former  affects  us,  this  has  a  most 
grateful  odour:  more  faint  than  civet,  but  to 
some  for  that  reason  more  agreeable.  This 
animal  is  rather  less  than  the  martin;  though 
there  are  genets  of  different  sizes,  and  I  have 

1  Voyage  de  Ktlm,  u  quoted  by  Buflbn,  vol.  zxvli. 
p.  OS. 


seen  one  rather  larger.  It  also  differs  aomewhat 
in  the  form  of  its  body.  It  is  not  eaay  in  words 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  distinction.  It  resem- 
bles all  those  of  the  weasel  kind  in  its  length, 
compared  to  its  height;  it  resembles  them  in 
having  a  soft  beautiful  fur,  in  having  its  feet 
armed  with  claws  that  cannot  be  uieathed, 
and  in  its  appetite  for  petty  carnage.  Bat  then 
it  differs  from  them  in  having  the  nose  much 
smaller  and  longer,  rather  resembling  that  of 
a  fox  than  a  weasel.  The  tail,  also,  instead 
of  being  bushy,  tapers  to  a  point,  and  is  much 
longer,  its  ears  are  larger,  and  its  paws 
smaller.  As  to  its  colours  and  fieure  in  gene- 
ral, the  genet  is  spotted  with  black,  upon  a 
ground  mixed  with  red  and  gray.  It  has  two 
sorts  of  hair,  the  one  shorter  and  softer,  the 
other  longer  and  stronger,  but  not  above  half 
an  inch  long  on  any  part  of  its  body  except 
the  tail.  Its  spots  are  distinct  and  separate 
upon  the  sides,  but  unite  towards  the  back, 
and  form  black  stripes,  which  run  longito- 
dinallv  from  the  neck  backwards.  It  has 
also  along  the  back  a  kind  of  mane  or  long, 
ish  hair,  which  forms  a  black  streak  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  which  last  is  marked  with 
rings,  alternately  black  and  white  its  whole 
length. 

The  genet,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel 
kinds,  has  glands,  that  separate  a  kind  of  per- 
fume, resembling  civet,  but  which  soon  flies 
off.  These  glands  open  differently  from  those 
of  other  animals  of  this  kind;  for  as  the  latter 
have  their  aperture  just  at  the  opening  of  the 
anus,  these  have  their  aperture  immediately 
under  it;  so  that  the  male  seems,  for  this  rea- 
son,  to  the  superficial  observer,  to  be  of  two 
sexes. 

It  resembles  the  martin  very  much  in  its 
habits  and  disposition ;'  except  that  it  seems 
tamed  much  more  easily.  Belonioa  assures 
us,  that  he  has  seen  them  in  the  houses  at  Con* 
stantinople  as  tame  as  cats;  and  that  they 
were  permitted  to  run  every  where  about, 
without  doing  the  least  mischief.  For  this 
reason  they  have  been  called  the  eats  of  Cm. 
stantinople;  although  they  have  little  else  in 
common  with  that  animal,  except  their  skill 
in  spying  out  and  destroying  vermin.  Na* 
turalists  pretend  that  it  inhabits  only  the 
moister  grounds,  and  chiefly  resides  along  the 
banks  of  rivers,  having  never  been  found  in 
mountains,  nor  dry  places.  The  species  is 
not  much  diffused ;  it  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Eutope,  except  Spain  and  Tnr- 
key;  it  requires  a  warm  climate  to  subsist 
and  multiply  in;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  warmer  regions  either  of  India,  or 
Africa.  From  suck  as  have  seen  its  uses  at 
Constautinopley  I  leam  that  it  is  one  of  the 

<  Bttflbfi,  vol  xix.  p.  187. 
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most  beaaiifuly  cleanly,  and  industrious  ani- 
mals in  the  world ;  that  it  keeps  whatever 
house  it  is  in  perfectly  free  from  mice  and 
ratsy  which  cannot  endure  its  smell.  Add  to 
thisy.its  nature  is  mild  and  gentle,  its  colours 
various  and  glossy ,  its  fur  valuabie;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  those  animals 
that  with  proper  care  might  be  propagated 
amongst  us,  and  might  become  one  of  the 
most  serviceable  of  our  domestics. 


THE    CIVET, 
(te  Piait  XII.  fg.  86.) 

Proceeding  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater 
of  this  kind,  we  come  in  the  last  place  to  the 
civet,  which  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
former;  for  as  the  martin  is  not  above  sixteen 
inches  long,  the  civet  is  found  to  be  above  thirty. 
Mr  Bufifon  distinguishes  this  species  into  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  ctW,  and  the 
other  the  zt&sf.  The  latter  principally  differs 
from  the  former  in  having  the  body  longer 
and  more  slender,  the  nose  smaller,  the  ears 
longer  and  broader;  no  mane  or  long  hair 
running  down  the  back  in  the  latter;  and  the 
tail  longer,  and  better  marked  with  rings  of 
different  colours,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
These  are  the  differences  which  have  induced 
this  great  naturalist  to  suppose  them  animals 
of  distinct  species;  and  to  allot  each  a  separate 
description.  How  far  future  experience  may 
confirm  this  conjecture,  time  must  discover; 
but  certain  it  is,  that  if  such  small  varieties 
make  a  separate  species,  there  may  be  many 
other  animals  equally  entitled  to  peculiar  dis. 
tinction  that  are  now  classed  together.  We 
shail,  therefore,  content  ourselves,  at  present, 
with  considering,  as  former  naturalists  have 
done,  these  two  merely  as  varieties  of  the 
same  animal,  and  only  altered  in  figure  by 
climate,  food,  or  education. 

The  civet  resembles  animals  of  the  weasel 
kind  in  the  Ion?  slendeniess  of  its  body,  the 
shortness  of  its  legs,  the  odorous  matter  that 
exudes  from  the  glands  behind,  the  softness  of 
its  fur,  the  number  of  its  claws,  and  their  in- 
capacity  of  being  sheathed.  It  differs  from 
them  in  being  much  larger  than  any  hitherto 
described;  in  having  the  nose  lengthened,  so 
as  to  resemble  that  of  the  fox;  the  tail  long 
and  tapering  to  a  point ;  and  its  ears  straight, 
like  those  of  a  cat.  The  colour  of  the  civet 
varies:  it  is  commonly  ash,  spotted  with 
black;  though  it  is  whiter  in  the  female, 
tending  to  yellow;  and  the  spots  are  much 
larger,  like  those  of  a  panther.  The  colour 
on  the  belly,  and  under  the  throat,  b  black  ; 
whereas  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  black 
or  streaked  with  gray.  This  animal  varies 
in  its  colour,  being  sometimes  streaked,  as  in 


our  kind  of  cats  called  loMast.  It  has  whisk- 
ers like  the  rest  of  its  kind ;  and  its  eye  is 
black  and  beautiful. 

The  opening  of  the  pouch  or  bag,  which  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  civet,  differs  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind,  not  opening  into, 
but  under  the  anus.  Besides  this  opening, 
which  is  large,  there  is  still  another  lower 
down ;  but  for  what  purposes  designed  b  not 
known.  The  pouch  itself  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  and  two  long ;  its  opening 
makes  a  chink  from  the  top  downwards,  that 
is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long ;  and  is 
covered  on  the  edges  and  within,  with  short 
hair:  when  the  two  sides  are  drawn  asunder, 
the  inward  cavity  may  be  seen,  large  enough 
to  hold  a  small  pullet's  egg ;  all  round  this 
are  small  glands,  opening  and  furnishing  that 
strong  perfume  which  is  so  well  known,  and 
is  found  in  this  pouch  of  the  colour  and  con- 
sistence of  pomatum.  Those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  breed  these  animals  for  their 
perfume,  usuall)»take  it  from  them  twice  or 
thrice  a- week,  and  sometimes  oflener.  The 
animal  is  kept  in  a  long  sort  of  a  box,  in 
which  it  cannot  turn  round.  The  person, 
therefore,  opens  this  box  behind,  drags  the 
animal  backwards  by  the  tail,  keeps  it  in  this 
position  by  a  bar  before,  and,  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  takes  the  civet  from  the  pouch  as  care- 
fully as  he  can;  then  lets  the  tail  go,  and 
shuts  the  box  again.  The  perfume  thus  pro- 
cured, is  put  into  a  vessel,  which  he  takes 
care  to  keep  shut;  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  procured,  it  u  sold  to  very  great 
advantage. 

The  civet,*  although  a  native  of  the  warm- 
est  climates,  is  yet  found  to  live  in  temperate, 
and  even  cold  countries,  provided  it  be  de- 
fended carefully  from  the  injuries  of  the  air. 
Wherefore,  it  is  not  only  bred  among  the 
Turks,  the  Indians,  and  Africans,  but  great 
numbers  of  these  animals  are  also  bred  in 
Holland,  where  this  scraping  people  make  no 
small  gain  of  its  perfume.  The  perfume  of 
Amsterdam  is  reckoned  the  purest  of  any;  the 
people  of  other  countries  adulterating  it  with 
gums,  and  other  matters,  which  diminish  its 
value,  but  increase  its  weight.  The  quantity 
which  a  single  animal  affords,  generally  de- 
pends upon  its  health  and  nourishment.  It 
gives  more  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  deli- 
cately and  abundantly  fed.  Raw  flesh  hashed 
small,  eggs,  rice,  birds,  young  fowls,  and  par- 
ticularly fish,  are  the  kinds  of  food  the  civet 
most  delights  in.  These  are  to  be  changed 
and  altered,  to  suit  and  entice  its  appetite, 
and  continue  its  health.  It  gets  but  vcrv  little 
water;  and  although  it  drinks  but  rarely,  yX 
it  makes  urine  very  frequently;  and,  upon  such 
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occasions,  we  cannot,  as  in  other  animals,  dis- 
tinguish the  male  from  the  female. 

The  perfume  of  the  civet  is  so  strong  that  it 
communicates  itself  to  all  parts  of  the  animals 
body;  the  fur  is  impregnated  thereby,  and  the 
skin  penetrated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  con- 
tinues  to  preserve  the  odour  for  a  long  time 
after  it  is  stripped  off.  If  a  person  be  shut 
up  with  one  of  them  in  a  close  room,  he  can. 
not  support  the  perfume,  which  is  so  copiously 
diffused.  When  the  animal  is  irritated,  as  in 
all  the  weasel  kind,  its  scent  is  much  more 
violent  than  ordinary;  and  if  it  be  tormented 
so  as  to  make  it  sweat,  this  also  b  a  strong 
perfume,  and  serves  to  adulterate  or  increase 
what  is  otherwise  obtained  from  it.  In  gen. 
end,  it  is  sold  in  Holland  for  about  fifty  shil- 
lings  an  ounce;  although,  like  all  other  com- 
modities, its  value  alters  in  proportion  to  the 
demand.  Civet  must  be  ciM>sen  new,  of  a 
good  cousistence,a  whitish  colour,  and  a  strong 
disagreeable  smell.  There  is  still  a  very  con- 
siderable traffic  carried  on  «from  Bussorah, 
Calicut,  and  other  places  in  India,  where  the 
animal  that  produces  it  is  bred  ;  from  the  Le- 
vant  also,  from  Guinea,  and  especially  from 
Brazil  in  South  America,  although  Mr  Buffon 
is  of  opinion  that  the  animal  is  a  native  only 
of  the  Old  Continent,  and  not  to  be  found 
wild  in  the  New.  The  best  civet,  however, 
is  furnished,  as  was  observed,  by  the  Dutch, 
though  not  in  such  quantities  at  present  as 
some  years  past,  when  this  perfume  was  more 
in  fashion.  Civet  is  a  much  more  grateful 
perfume  than  musk,  to  which  it  has  some  re. 
semblance;  and  was  some  years  ago  used  for 
the  same  purposes  in  medicine.  But,  at 
present,  it  is  quite  discontinued  in  prescrip. 
tion;  and  persons  of  taste  or  elegance  seem  to 

f proscribe  it  even  from  the  toilet  Perfumes, 
ike  dress,  have  their  vicissitudes ;  musk  was 
in  peculiar  repute,  until  displaced  by  civet;  both 
gave  ground,  upon  discovering  the  manner  of 
preparing  ambergrise;  and  even  thu  is  now  dis- 
used for  the  less  powerful  vegetable  kinds  of 
fragrance,  spirit  of  lavender  or  ottar  of  roses. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  civet  is  said  to  be  a  wild 
fierce  animal;  and,  although  sometimes  tamed, 
is  never  thorough Iv  familiar.  Its  teeth  are 
strong  and  cutting,  although  its  claws  be  fee> 
bio  and  flexible.  It  is  light  and  active,  and 
lives  by  prey,  as  the  rest  of  its  kind,  pursuing 
birds,  and  other  small  animals  that  it  is  able 
to  overcome.  They  are  sometimes  seen  steal- 
ing into  the  yards  and  outhouses,  to  seize  upon 
the  poultry;  their  eyes  shine  in  the  night,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  they  see  better  in  the 
dark  than  by  day.  When  they  fail  of  animal 
food,  they  are  found  to  subsist  upon  roots  and 
fruits,  and  very  seldom  drink;  for  which  reason 
they  are  never  found  near  great  waters.  They 
breed  very  fast  in  their  native  climates,  where 


the  heat  seems  to  conduce  to  their  piopagatioa, 
but  in  our  temperate  latitudes,  althou^  they 
furnish  their  perfume  in  great  quantities,  yet 
thev  arc  not  found  to  multiply;  a  proof  that 
their  perfume  has  no  analogy  with  their  appe. 
tite  for  generation. 

THE  GLUTTON.* 

I  will  add  but  one  animal  more  to  this  nu- 
merous class  of  the  weasel  kind;  namely,  the 
glutton;  which,  for  several  Teasona,  seems  to 
belong  to  this  tribe,  and  this  only.  We  have 
hitherto  had  no  precise  description  of  this  quid- 
ruped;  some  resembling  it  to  a  badger,  some 
to  a  fox,  and  some  to  a  hysena.  Linmeos 
places  it  among  the  weasels,  from  the  simili. 
tude  of  its  teeth;  it  should  seem  to  me  to  re- 
semble this  animal  still  more,  from  the  ereat 
length  of  its  body,  and  the  shortness  of  its  legs, 
from  the  softness  of  its  fur,  its  disagreeable 
scent,  and  its  insatiable  appetite  for  animal 
food.  Mr  Klein,  who  saw  one  of  them,  which 
was  brought  alive  from  Siberia,  assures  ua^ 
that  it  was  about  three  feet  long,'  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  high.  If  we  may  compare 
these  dimensions  with  those  of  other  animab, 
we  shall  find  that  they  approach  more  nearly 
to  the  class  we  are  at  present  describing  than 
any  other;  and  that  the  glutton  may  very 
justly  be  conceived  under  the  form  of  a  great 
overgrown  weasel.  Its  nose,  its  ears,  its 
teeth,  and  its  long  bushy  tail,  are  entirely  si- 
milar; and  as  to  what  is  said  of  its  being  ra- 
ther corpulent  than  slender,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  those  who  described  it  thus,  savn  it 
■  '■■"■■  T — 

1  The  glutton  {Ouh  Lutcut)  is  a  nativo  of  tliB  norUi. 
erii  regions,  both  of  the  oid  and  the  new  world.  It  it  fDund 
In  Sweiden,  Russia,  and  Siberia,  as  well  as  fai  tlie  north- 
em  parts  of  America,  from  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Davis'  Straits  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  H  even 
visits  the  islands  uf  the  polar  Sea,  its  bouet  having  been 
found  in  Melville  Island,  nearly  in  laUtude  76®. 

Its  general  appearance  is  tliat  of  a  bear  in  miniature; 
its  head  is  broad  and  compact,  and  rounded  otfToo  eveiy 
side  to  form  the  nose.  The  cars  are  short  and  rounded, 
and  almost  hidden  among  the  fur;  the  back  it  arched, 
the  tail  short  and  bushy,  the  limbs  thick,  short,  And  rtry 
muscular:  the  whole  contour  of  the  animal  indicates  ysit 
strength,  but  only  a  small  share  of  activity.  In  walking, 
the  glutton  places  the  entire  sole  of  the  feet  en  the 
ground,  and  imprints  a  track  oo  the  snow  or  aoft  earth 
so  like  that  of  a  bear  that  it  may  be  easily  mistaken  (or 
It.  The  Indians,  however,  at  once  distinguish  tlie  tracks 
by  the  length  of  the  steps.  The  general  colour  of  the 
fur,  which  is  long  and  full,  and  much  like  that  of  a 
black  bear,  is  darii  brown,  a  paler  baud  peering  along 
each  side,  and  uniting  on  Uie  crupper;  there  are  also  a 
few  irregular  whitish  markings  oo  the  throat  and  chest. 
The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  two  feet  six  inches; 
of  the  tail  (with  its  fur)  ten  inches. 

t  He  says,  it  was  an  ell  and  eight  inches  long:  I  have, 
therefore,  given  its  length,  as  supposing  it  to  be  a  Fleow 
ish  ell,  wUch  is  twenty>seveo  inches. — GMtmiitk. 
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after  eating,  at  which  time  its  belly,  wc  are' 
bbsured,  is  most  monstrously  distended  :  how- 
ever, suspending  all  certainty  upon  this  subject, 
I  will  take  leave  rather  to  follow  Linnaeus 
than  Bufibn,  in  describing  this  animal ;  and 
leave  future  experience  to  judge  between  them. 

The  glutton,  which  is  so  called  from  its 
voracious  appetite,  is  an  animal  found  as  well 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  as  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  where  it  has  the 
name  of  the  carcajou.  Amidst  the  variety  of 
descriptions  which  have  been  given  of  it,  no 
very  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  its  figure ; 
and,  indeed,  some  naturalists,  among  whom 
was  Ray,  entirely  doubted  of  its  existence. 
From  tlie  best  accounts,  however,  we  have  of 
it,  the  body  is  thick  and  long,  the  legs  short ;  it 
is  black  along  the  back,  and  of  a  reddish  brown 
on  the  sides ;  its  fur  is  held  in  the  highest 
estimation,  for  its  softness  and  beautiful  gloss; 
the  tail  is  bushy,  like  that  of  the  weasel,  but 
rather  shorter ;  and  its  legs  and  claws  are  bet- 
ter fitted  for  climbing  trees,  than  for  running 
along  the  ground.  Thus  far  it  entirely  resem. 
bles  the  weasel ;  and  its  manner  of  taking  its 
prey  is  also  by  surprise,  and  not  by  pursuit 

Scarcely  any  of  the  animals  with  short  lt;gs 
and  long  bodies  pursue  their  prey ;  but,  know- 
ing their  own  incapacity  to  overtake  it  by 
swiftness,  either  creep  upon  it  in  its  retreats, 
or  wait  in  ambush  and  seize  it  with  a  bound. 
The  glutton,  from  the  make  of  its  legs  and 
the  length  of  its  body,  must  be  particularly 
slow;  and,  consequently,  its  only  resource  is 
in  taking  its  prey  by  surprise.  All  the  rest 
of  the  weasel  kind,  from  the  smallness  of 
their  size,  are  better  fitted  for  a  life  of  insi- 
dious rapine  than  this ;  they  can  pursue  their 
prey  into  its  retreats,  they  can  lurk  unseen 
among  the  branches  of  trees,  and  hide  them- 
selves with  ease  under  the  leaves :  but  the 
glutton  is  too  large  to  follow  small  prey  into 
their  retreats;  nor  would  such,  even  if  ob- 
tained, be  sufficient  to  sustain  it  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  this  animal  seems  naturally 
compelled  to  the  life  for  which  it  has  long 
been  remarkable.  Its  only  resource  is  to 
climb  a  tree,  which  it  does  with  great  ease, 
and  there  it  waits  with  patience  until  some 
large  animal  passes  underneath,  upon  which 
it  darts  down  with  unerring  certainty,  and 
destroys  it^ 

>  With  retpect  to  the  itratagem  lo  univemlly  attrl. 
btited  to  the  glutton  of  lurking  oo  the  branchei  ox  moss- 
grown  treei,  end  otod  of  enticing  the  rein-deer  to  ap- 
proech  hj  throwing  down  the  lichen  oo  which  this  toi- 
mal  feeds,  Dr  Richardson  observes,  tiiat  it  is  not  resorted 
to  by  the  Americui  wolverene,  end  he  appears  to  disbc' 
lieire  the  account.  Dsenarest,  however,  adopts  it  as  an 
authcntieated  feet,  relying  en  the  authority  ol  the  early 
writers.  There  are  probably  tome  details  connected 
with  tliis  belief  which  would  explain  its  apparent  exag* 
geration.     That  the  glutton  may  steal  upon  the  rain- 

vol.    I. 


It  is  chiefly  in  North  America  that  this 
voracious  creature  is  seen  lurking  among  the 
thick  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  surprise 
the  deer,  with  which  the  extensive  forests  of 
that  part  of  the  world  abound.  Endued  with 
a  degree  of  patience  equal  to  its  rapacity,  the 
glutton  singles  out  such  trees  as  it  observes 
marked  by  the  teeth  or  the  antlers  of  the 
deer ;  and  is  known  to  remain  there  watching 
for  several  days  together.  If  it  has  fixed 
upon  a  wrong  tree,  and  finds  that  the  deer 
have  either  left  that  part  of  the  country,  or 
cautiously  shun  the  place,  it  reluctantly  de* 
scends,  pursues  the  beaver  to  its  retreat,  or 
even  ventures  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of 
fishes.  But  if  it  happens  that,  by  long  atten- 
tion and  keeping  close,  at  last  the  elk  or  the 
rein-deer  happen  to  pass  that  way,  it  at  once 
darts  upon  them,  sticks  its  claws  between 
their  shoulders,  and  remains  there  unalterably 
firm.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  largo  frighted 
animal  increases  its  speed,  or  threatens  with 
its  branching  bonis ;  the  elutton  having  taken 
possession  of  its  post,  nothiue  can  drive  it  ofi"; 
its  enormous  prey  drives  rapidly  along  amongst 
the  thickest  woods,  rubs  itself  against  the 
largest  trees,  and  tears  down  the  branches 
with  its  expanded  horns ;  but  still  its  insatia- 
ble foe  sticks  behind,  eating  its  neck,  and  dig- 
ging its  passage  to  the  great  blood-vessels  that 
fie  in  that  part  Travellers  who  wander 
through  those  deserts,  often  see  pieces  of  the 
glutton  8  skin  sticking  to  the  trees,  against 
which  it  was  rubbed  by  the  deer.  But  the 
animal's  voracity  is  greater  than  its  feelings, 
and  it  never  seizes  without  bringing  down  its 
prev.  When,  therefore,  the  deer,  wounded 
and  feeble  with  the  loss  of  blood,  falls,  the 
glutton  is  seen  to  make  up  for  its  former  ab- 
stinence by  its  present  voracity.  As  it  is  not 
possessed  of  a  feast  of  this  kind  every  day, 
it  resolves  to  lay  in  a  store  to  serve  it  for  a 
good  while  to  come.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing 
how  much  one  of  these  animals  can  eat  at  a 
time  I  That  which  was  seen  by  Mr  Klein, 
although  without  exercise  or  air,  although 
taken  from  its  native  climate,  and  enjoying 
but  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  was  yet 
seen  to  eat  thirteen  pounds  of  flesh  every  day, 

deer  adeep,  or  attack  weak  or  dying  deer,  or  young 
fawns,  is  v«iy  probable;  but  that  it  is  capable  of  such 
artifice  and  address  as  are  iraplied  in  the  account  al- 
luded to,  requires  to  be  better  authenticated  before  it 
can  be  received  as  truth.  When  attacked  by  other  ani- 
mals  the  glutton  fights  desperately,  and  three  stout 
dogs  are  said  to  be  scarcely  its  match.  Isbrand  save, 
that  a  Waivode,  who  kept  one  tame,  threw  it  one  day 
into  the  water,  and  set  upon  it  a  couple  of  dogs,  when 
it  immediately  seised  one  by  the  head  and  held  it  un- 
der water  till  it  was  drowned.  It  does  not,  however, 
defend  itself  so  energetically  against  man,  from  whose 
presence  it  usually  endeavours  to  escape,  and  is  easily 
dispatched  by  a  hunter  with  no  other  weapon  than  a 
sUck. 

in 
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and  yet  remain  unsatUfiod.  We  may,  there- 
fore, easily  conceive  how  much  more  it  must 
devour  at  once,  after  a  long  fast,  of  a  food  of 
its  own  procuring,  and  in  the  climate  most 
nataral  to  its  constitution.  We  are  told,  ac- 
cordinglv,  that  from  being  a  lank,  thin  ani- 
mal, which  it  naturally  is,  it  then  gorges  in 
such  quantities,  that  its  belly  is  distended, 
and  its  whole  6gure  seems  to  alter.  Tiius 
voraciously  it  continues  eating,  till,  incapable 
of  any  other  animal  function,  it  lies  totally 
torpid  by  the  animal  it  has  killed:  and  in  this 
situation  continues  for  two  or  three  days.  In 
this  lothesome  and  helpless  state,  it  finds  its 
chief  protection  from  its  horrid  smell,  which 
few  animals  care  to  come  near ;  ^  so  that  it 
continues  eating  and  sleeping  till  its  prey  be 
devoured,  bones  and  all,  and  then  it  mounts  a 
tree,  in  quest  of  another  adventure. 

The  fflutton,  like  many  others  of  the  wea^ 
sel  kind,  teems  to  prefer  the  most  putrid  flesh 
to  that  newly  killed;  and  such  is  the  vora- 
ciousness of  this  hateful  creature,  that^  if  its 
swiftness  and  strength  were  equal  to  its  rapa- 
city,  it  would  soon  thin  the  forest  of  every 
other  living  creature.  But,  fortunately,  it  is 
80  slow,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  quaaruped 
that  cannot  escape  it,  except  the  beaver.  This, 
therefore,  it  very  frequently  pursues  upon 
land ;  but  the  beaver  generally  makes  good 
its  retreat  by  taking  to  the  water,  where  the 
glutton  has  no  chance  to  succeed.  This  pur- 
suit only  happens  in  summer;  for  in  the  win* 
ter  all  that  remains  is  to  attack  the  beaver's 
house,  as  at  that  time  it  never  stirs  from 
home.  This  attack,  however,  seldom,  suc- 
ceeds ;  for  the  beaver  has  a  covert  way  bored 
under  the  ice^  and  the  glutton  has  only  the 
trouble  and  disappointment  of  sacking  an 
empty  town. 

A  life  of  necessity  generally  produces  a 
good  fertile  invention.  The  glutton,  con  tin- 
ually  pressed  by  the  call  of  appetite,  and  hav- 
ing neither  swiftness  nor  activity  to  satisfy  it, 
is  obliged  to  make  up  by  stratagem  the  de- 
fects of  nature.  It  is  often  seen  to  examine 
the  traps  and  the  snares  laid  for  other  animals, 
in  order  to  anticipate  the  fowlers."     It  is  said 

>  LinniBi  Systema,  p.  67. 

*  The  glutton  f  isits  the  traps  and  snares  of  the  fur- 
hunters  of  Siberia,  for  the  sake  of  the  animals  taken  in 
them ;  and  the  hunters  of  the  isatis  (jOattae  fom)  com. 
plain  bitterly  of  the  mischief  which  the  glutton  does. 
This  tallies  with  the  account  of  Dr  Richardson,  who, 
in  allusion  to  the  glutton,  or  wolTorene,  of  the  northern 
regions  of  America,  says,  thai  it  is  «  a  camiTorous  ani- 
mal, which  feeds  chiefly  upon  the  carcases  of  beasts  that 
have  been  killed  by  accident.  It  has  great  strength, 
and  annoys  the  natives  by  destroying  their  hoards  of 
provl^on,  aud  demolishing  their  martin-traps.  It  is  so 
suspicious  that  it  will  seldom  enter  a  trap  itself,  but,  be* 
ginning  behind,  pulls  it  to  pieces,  scatters  the  logs  of 
which  it  is  built,  and  then  carries  off  the  bait.  It 
feeds  also  on  meaiiow.miee,,  marmots,  and  Uber  IZ0- 


to  practise  a  thousand  arts  to  procure  its  prey, 
to  steal  upon  the  retreats  of  the  rein-deer,  the 
flesh  of  which  animal  it  loves  iir  preference 
to  all  others ;  to  lie  in  wait  for  such  animals 
as  have  been  maimed  by  the  hunters ;  to  par. 
sue  the  isatis  while  it  is  hunting  for  itself; 
and  when  that  animal  has  run  down  its  prey, 
to  come  in  and  seize  upon  the  whole,  and 
sometimes  to  devour  even  its  poor  provider ; 
and  when  these  pursuits  fail,  even  to  dig  up 
the  graves,  and  fall  upon  the  bodies  interred 
there,  devouring  them  bones  and  all.  For 
these  reasons,  the  natives  of  the  countries 
where  the  glutton  inhabits,  hold  it  in  utter  de- 
testation,  and  usually  term  it  the  vulture  of 
quadrupeds.  And  yet  it  is  extraordinary 
enough,  that  being  so  very  obnoxious  to  man 
it  does  not  seem  to  fear  him.  We  are  told 
by  Gmelin  of  one  of  those  coming  up  boldiy 
and  calmly  where  there  were  several  persons 
at  work,  without  testifying  the  smallest  appre- 
hension, or  attempting  to  run,  until  it  had  re- 
ceived several  blows,  that  at  last  totally  dis- 
abled it  In  all  probability  it  came  among 
them  seeking  its  prey ;  and,  having  been  used 
to  attack  animals  of  inferior  strength,  it  had 
no  idea  of  a  force  superior  to  its  own.  The 
glutton,  like  all  the  rest  of  its  kind,  is  a  soli- 
tary animal,  and  is  never  seen  in  company 
except  with  its  female,  with  which  it  couples 
in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  latter  goes  with 
young  about  four  months,  and  brings  fortii 
two  or  three  at  a  time.'  They  burrow  ia 
holes  as  the  weasel ;  and  the  male  and  female 
are  generally  found  together,  both  equally  re- 
solute in  defence  of  their  young.  Upon  this 
occasion  the  boldest  dogs  are  afraid  to  ap- 
proach them ;  they  fight  obstinately,  and  bite 
most  cruelly.  However,  as  they  are  unable 
to  escape  by  flight,  the  hunters  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  dogs,  and  easilv  overpower 
them.  Their  flesh,  it  may  readily  be  sap- 
posed,  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  but  the  skins 
amply  recompense  the  hunters  for  their  toil 
and  danger.  The  fur  has  the  most  beautiful 
lustre  that  can  be  imagined,  and  is  preferred 
before  all  others  except  the  Siberian  fox,  or 
the  sable.  Among  other  peculiarities  of  this 
animal  LinnsBUs  informs  us,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  skinned;  but  from  what  cause, 
whether  its  abominable  stench,  or  the  skin's 
tenacity  to  the  flesh,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
inform  us. 


dtidkki  and  oocasionallf,  on  HmhML  fuadmpedt  of  a 
larger  size.  I  have  seen  one  chasing  an  American  bare, 
which  was  at  the  same  harassed  by  a  snowy  owl.  It  re. 
sembles  the  bear  in  its  gait,  and  Is  not  fleet,  but  it  fs  Tcry 
indtKtrious,  and  no  doubt  feeds  weU,  as  It  Is  generally  fet^ 
It  is  much  abroad  In  the  winter,  and  the  track  it  its 
Journey,  in  a  single  night,  may  oiten  be  traced  lor  mai^ 
miles." 
s  LinmBi  Systema,  p.  66 
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BOOK  V. 


AKIMALS  OF  THE  HARB  KIND. 


INTRODUCTION. 

HAviva  described  in  the  last  chapter  a  tribe 
of  a  minute,  fierce,  rapacious  animals,  I  come 
now  to  a  race  of  minute  animals  of  a  more 
harmless  and  gentle  kind,  that,  without  being 
enemies  to  any,  are  preyed  upon  by  all.  As 
Nature  has  fitted  the  former  for  hostility,  so 
it  has  entirely  formed  the  latter  for  evasion; 
and  as  the  one  kind  subsist  by  their  courage 
and  activity,  so  the  other  find  safety  from  their 
swiftness  and  their  fears.  The  hare  is  the 
swiftest  animal  in  the  world  for  the  time  it 
continues  ;  and  few  quadrupeds  can  overtake 
even  the  rabbit,  when  it  has  but  a  short  way 
to  run.  To  this  class  also  we  may  add  the  squir- 
rel, somewhat  resembling  the  hare  and  rabbit 
in  its  form  and  nature,  and  equally  pretty,  in- 
oflfensive,  and  pleasing. 

If  we  were  methodically  to  distinguish  ani- 
mals  of  the  hare  kind  from  all  others,  we 
might  say  that  they  have  but  two  cutting  teeth 
above  and  two  below,  that  they  are  covered 
with  a  soft  downy  fur,  and  that  they  have  a 
bushy  tail.  The  combination  of  these  marks 
might  perhaps  distinguish  them  tolerably  well, 
whether  from  th%  rat,  the  beaver,  the  otter,  or 
any  other  most  nearly  approaching  in  form. 
But,  as  I  have  declined  all  method  that  rather 
tends  to  embarrass  history  than  enlighten  it, 
I  am  contented  to  class  these  animals  together 
for  no  very  precise  reason,  but  because  1  find 
a  general  resemblance  between  them  in  their 
natural  habits,  and  in  the  shape  of  their  heads 
and  body.  I  call  a  squirrel  an  animal  of  the  hare 
kind,  because  it  is  something  like  a  hare.  I 
call  the  paca  of  the  same  kind,  merely  because 
it  is  more  like  a  rabbit  than  any  other  animal 
I  know  oil  In  short,  it  is  fit  to  erect  some 
particular  standard  in  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  to  refer  him  to  some  animal  that  he 
knows,  in  order  to  direct  him  in  conceiving 
tlie  figure  of  such  as  ho  does  not  know.  Still, 


however,  he  should  be  apprised  that  his  know- 
ledge  will  be  defective  without  an  examina- 
tion of  each  particular  species;  and  that  saying 
an  animal  is  of  this  or  that  particular  kind,  is 
but  a  very  trifling  part  of  its  history. 

Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  like  all  others 
that  feed  entirely  upon  vegetables,  are  inofTen 
sive  and  timorous.'  As  nature  furnishes  them 
with  a  most  abundant  supply,  they  have  not 
that  rapacity  after  food  remarkable  in  such 
as  are  often  stinted  in  their  provision.  They 
are  extremely  active  and  amazingly  swift,  to 
which  they  chiefly  owe  their  protection;  for 
being  the  prey  of  every  voracious  animal, 
they  are  incessantly  pursued.  The  hare,  the 
rabbit,  and  the  squirrel,  are  placed  by  Pyer- 
ius,  in  his  Treatise  of  Ruminating  Animals, 
among  the  number  of  those  that  chew  the  cud ; 
but  how  far  this  may  be  true  I  will  not  pre« 
tend  to  determine.  Certain  it  is  that  their 
lips  continually  move  whether  sleeping  or 
waking.  Nevertheless  they  chew  their  meat 
very  much  before  they  swallow  it,  and  for 
that  reason  I  should  suppose  that  it  does  not 
want  a  second  mastication.  All  these  animals 
use  their  fore-paws  like  hands;  they  are  re- 
markably  salacious,  and  are  furnished  by  Na- 
ture with  more  ample  powers  than  most  others 
for  the  business  of  propagation.  They  are  so 
very  prolific,  that  were  they  not  thinned  by 
the  constant  depredations  made  upon  them  by 
most  other  animals,  they  would  quickly  over 
run  the  earth. 


I  AU  the  nwdei  of  hare  are  alike  under  the  continued 
influence  of  Mtr,  and  u  their  eyes  ere  preeumed  not  to 
be  perfect  daring  daylight,  and  their  lateral  direction 
prevents  the  animal  seeing  directly  forward,  they  rather 
rely  on  their  hearing,  the  organ  of  whitrh  is  very  perfect, 
to  warn  them  of  approaching  danger.  PerfecUy  defence- 
less, indeed,  and  exposed  to  countless  enemies,  they  have 
no  chance  of  safety  but  In  the  expediUon  of  their  flight, 
and  unless  forewarned  by  the  acuteness  ef.  one  or  more 
of  their  senses,  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  they  would 
Invariably  fall  the  victim  of  surprise. 
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Of  all  these  the  hare  ia  the  lai^it,  the 
moit  perieculed,  and  the  moct  timaraua  ;  all 
ita  maaelea  are  formed  for  awiftnevs  ;  and  all 
ita  aenaea  aeem  only  given  to  direct  ita  flight. 
It  has  very   large  praminent  eyea,   placed 


>  Tbagentn  LapuSi  wUdi  tnctudn  tbauilnuli  iaig., 
autd  In  eommon  luiguiga  bjr  tba  ntiUBa  of  Huh  uid 
Rablilti,  li  ehmctcrind  bj'  a  ptculiarity  ia  the  inclian 
of  the  upper  jiw,  irhldi  hiTa  behtud  them  loo  imtllar 
tMlh  nnrL7  d  the  nmo  fonn ;  bf  the  fhtlened  nunmiU 
and  tramraraelr  diiposad  plUu  of  enunal  of  the  grind, 
■n,  of  nbich  Ibere  ara  )lx  abon  tai  Ht*  beioir  on  etch 
■Ide,  b7  a  tuft  of  htlra  oi  the  Intlda  of  tba  cheeki;  by 
the  elongiUon  of  the  earn,  uid  the  abbrei 


of  the  I 


Threi 


r  in. 


ritain, 


ud  another  ii  peculiar  to  Inliad. 

The  Cvmiiwii  Han  of  this  country  wid  nf  the  contl. 
nant  of  Sareft,  /.rptu  HmJdia  of  Lliinnui,  preaanti  the 

(blloiring  chirvctenii  The  bod]'  ia  lirge,  comprsucd, 
and  de«pj  the  nndi  Tei;  ihortj  the  head  of  moderate 
ain,  coorex  abon,  broad  and  obtuse  In  front,  the  uoae 
being  depremed,  the  lipa  tumid,  end  Mparated  b^  a  deep 
Inetilon;  the  eyet  tery  large,  immlnaDl,  and  •ilualed 
latenllyj  the  ean  of  the  ame  Itagth  ai  the  heid,  nar- 
roH,  deeply  coariTe,  ullh  the  tip  rnunded.     The  hind 

there  are  Ave  dd  the  interior:  the  Mies  of  all  are  (Wfered 
•rlth  b^r;  th*  claoi  rither  long,  ■llghll;  arched,  com. 
prataed,  ntber  acuta,  but  tboea  <^  the  hind  feet  blunted 
In  older  Indlildiult.  The  Uil  li  very  ihort  and  re- 
curred. The  fur  la  uf  two  klnda,  as  In  all  the  apeciei  of 
Ihli  genua  J  the  longer  hairs  are  rary  ilenderat  the  base. 

Intermixed  with  dill  longer  itralglil  halra ;  the  Btiratar 
eilremelj  fine  and  tortuoui.  On  the  feet  the  longer 
bain  predominate,  and  are  itralghllib,  adpretied,  and 
rather  itiffi  on  the  ean  they  are  ahort ;  on  the  nape 
wanting.  The  mystachiiJ  bristles  are  long,  fkintly  un. 
dulated  on  two  opposite  iidea,  disposed  In  eeTeral  aeiies, 
Ibe  lower  forming  a  tuft;  Hit  or  ili  long  brlitlea  arlaa 
•ler  the  eye ;  and  there  ara  aome  ahorter  beneath  iL 
The  hair  on  the  looer  pirta  la  IVTger,  on  the  tall  lofi 
and  wwlly.  The  fore  part  of  the  mnith  within  ii 
corered  with  itiAish  woolly  haln.  The  ui^er  parti  are 
light  yolhnrisfa- brown,  mingled  with  dually  on  the  baek 
■nd  lldta,  and  with  grey  on  tlie  hind  quartan;  the  fon 
pert  of  the  neck,  and  a  portion  of  the  breait,  are  dull 
light  yallo<ri>b-r*d,  aa  are  tba  feet,  and  part  of  the 
flanki ;  the  abdomeo,  inalde  of  the  Uiighi,  and  a  large 
patch  VI  the  throat,  are  white ;  there  li  a  whiliih  line 
snr  the  eye,  and  a  patch  of  greylah-nhtte  before  It ;  tha 
cara  are  pale  yellowlth-red  on  their  anterior  margin  ei- 
temally,  dwliy.  Intermixed  with  yellow Iih-red,  on  their 
anterior  half,  whitish  oo  the  poatarior,  with  a  patch  of 
bliek  at  the  end;  Inlemallr  with  whitlih  hain  at  the 
base,  dmky  at  the  middle  of  their  poaterier  margin,  ivd- 
dlib-wblto  In  tba  reit  of  their  eitent,  aicepting  the 
niarglaoflhe  tip,  which  li  blaeli.     The  tail  It  blark  above 


baclwarda  in  Iti  head,  ao  (bat  it  cui  alnMMl 
aee  behind  it  aa  it  rant.  These  are  nerer 
wholly  uloaed  ;  hot  aa  the  animal  is  contina- 
ally  upon  the  watch,  it  aleepa  with  them  open. 
The  ears  are  atill  more  remarkable  for  their 
aiie ;  they  are  raoreable,  and  capable  ol 
being  directed  to  every  quarter  ;  so  tlwt  the 
amalleat  sounds  are  readily  received,  and  the 
animal'a  motiona  directed  accordingly.  The 
musclea  of  the  body  are  Tery  strong,  and  with- 
out &t,  ao  that  it  may  be  said  to  carry  no 
Buperfluoua  burden  of  fleab  about  it ;  the  hinder 
feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  which  atill  addt 
to  the  rapidity  of  its  motions ;  aiid  almost  alt 
animals  that  are  remarkable  for  their  speed, ei- 
copt  the  horae,  are  formed  in  the  sane  mannet. 
An  animal  ao  well  formed  Ibr  alife  of  escape. 


or  anteriorly,  white  baceath,  or  rather  baUnd,  m  It  ii 
recurved,  tin  the  upper  parte  U>e  hair  ia  gnylib-wfaiii, 
lomatlmei  pure  while,  at  the  base,  duiky  b^otid  tba 
middle,  and  yellowiah-brown  at  the  end  ;  tha  elaatgitcd 
■lender  hiira  ara  black,  but  on  the  aidei  of  the  body  and 
the  lower  ptrta  reddlih  or  while.  Tba  f ur  tr  fiiv  hair* 
wblte,  Willi  the  exlremlly  duiky. 
LaiifthtaiBlofUl Wlailii 

—  ofi^i N    - 

—  o(ear»       - If     _ 

—  froaiDlHnaoatDiBa  e<mJiMleilBw  S       — 

—  boBbwIlaiDdafieeoBdclaw  .  .  ^  — 
The  eomroen  hare  ii  geuerally  diatribulsd  In  Bri- 
tain, but  doea  tM  occur  In  Ireland,  wbcn,  howaiar. 
mother  ipeclea  of  uearly  the  lame  alie  ia  found.  It 
feeds  entirely  on  Tcgetabie  substancea,  auch  aa  gn3i,cl<^ 
f  er,  com,  tumlpe,  and  the  bark  of  yoong  treea,  sooM- 
tlmaa  Inflicting  great  injury  on  the  lallar,  eapedally  to 
winter.  Towai^  evening  it  cornea  abroad  in  queat  of 
food,  and  continues  (o  aeirch  for  It  during  the  night,  in 
conrurmlty  with  which  habit  111  pupil  ia  lar^,  and  ot 
en  oblong  form.  It  adiancet  by  leaps,  and  as  its  bind 
legi  are  much  longer  than  the  anterior,  it  vuna  witb 
mora  ease  up  an  Inclined  plana  than  down  a  declivity, 
etpedilly  If  It  be  steep.  During  the  day  It  repOM  in 
a  crouching  or  haiF  lilting  poeluie  Id  itt  lorm,  xhlch  is 
a  selected  spot  usually  rcHnted  la  by  it,  among  gnsi  or 
(ems,  or  In  the  midst  of  whins  or  other  ahnibs.  Its 
aeniea  of  seeing  and  hearing  are  iitremelj  acuta  ;  its 
eyea  being  placed  directly  oo  the  lidei  of  tha  bead,  take 
lu  a  wide  range,  and  iu  large  ean  can  bs  readily  turned 
in  any  direction  forwards,  outwards,  or  backwardi,  la 
as  to  dtch  the  smillest  sounds  indicative  of  hostilily. 
Being  in  1  manner  defencelesa,  awl  having  iw  bunew 
or  faitntas  to  irblcb  it  may  retreat.  It  tnata  to  iti  vlgl- 
lance  and  great  spaed  to  enable  II  to  elude  ita  numenm 
eoemiea.  The  excellence  of  its  fieih  makea  It  liable  Is 
be  destroyed  by  poisons  of  all  degrees,  and  its  freqoeni 
occurrence,  extreme  timidity,  and  great  vpeed,  render 
it  a  favourlt*  inject  of  the  chaae  among  thoia  of  equee- 
trian  rank  who,  lor  the  gratified  on  of  their  deatnMiTa 
propaniltle*  and  love  of  cidtemant,  are  wlliiag  to  he 
dulge  In  1  punuit  as  unmanly  u  It  ia  cniel. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  lower  end  mora  cultivated  district* 
that  the  eommon  hare  reaoru ;  but  It  b  elso  found  ta 
the  upland  valleya,  and  en  tlie  slepea  of  hUts  at  a  nani- 
derable  height.  Timid  and  gentle  aa  It  Is,  it  ii  If  no 
roeana  Innocuoui,  for  the  liyury  it  occasion*  to  tbe 
young  com  is  often  coniider^le.  In  winter  it  finds  *:i 
abundant  supply  of  food  In  the  turnip  fields,  and  soms- 
times  visits  tbe  garden!  at  night,  eipeelally  whai  urged 
by  buiiger  during  continiKd  froat.  It  hu  boen  Aswved 
to  cxoBi  rivers  by  n 
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might  be  saj^sed  to  enjoy  a  state  of  toler. 
able  security;  bat  as  every  rapaoious  crea- 
tare  is  its  enemy,  it  bat  very  seldom  lives  out 
its  natural  term.  Dogs  of.  all  kinds  parsoe 
it  by  instinct,  and  follow  the  hare  more  eager* 
ly  than  any  other  animal.  The  cat  and  the 
weasel  kinds  are  continually  lying  in  ambush, 
and  practising  all  their  little  arts  to  seize  it ; 
birds  of  prey  are  still  more  dangerous  ene* 

fgr  the  purpote  of  gsiofog  ao  Island  or  point  of  land,  on 
which  ito  rood  %vit  mora  abundant. 

The  femalo  goes  with  young  thirty  days,  and  soTeral 
times  in  the  season  produces  from  three  to  five  young 
ones,  which  are  born  covered  with  hair,  having  their 
eyes  open,  and  capable  of  running.  The  young  squat 
in  the  fields,  remaining  motionless,  like  those  of  many 
of  the  Grailn,  and  are  with  difficulty  perceived.  Bveu 
the  old  hares  are  not  readily  driven  from  their  form,  in 
which  they  will  sometimes  remain  until  a  person  is  quite 
close  to  them,  when  they  at  length  start  off,  exhibiting 
in  their  motions  the  haste  and  perturbation  of  extreme 
fear.  The  timidly  of  the  hare  is  indeed  proverbial,  as 
is  its  propensity  to  return  when  wounded,  or  even  when 
hunted,  to  its  usual  place  of  repose.  Besides  being  pur- 
sued with  hounds,  anid  shot  for  pastime.  It  is  snared  in  its 
form  or  In  the  paths  which  it  has  made  In  the  herbage. 
Its  fieih  is  superior  In  flavour  to  that  of  the  white  hare 
or  the  rabbit ;  aud  its  fur  is  in  request  for  various  pur- 
poses, especially  the  manufacture  of  hats.  Large  indi- 
viduals weigh  from  nine  to  twelve  pounds,  but  the  ordi- 
nary weight  is  about  eight. 

The  Irish  Hare  differs  from  the  common  In  having 
the  ears  proportionally  shorter,  the  general  colour  of  the 
upper  parts  of  a  nearly  uniform  light  brownish-red ;  and 
the  tail  destitute  of  black  on  its  upper  or  anterior  part. 
Other  points  of  difference  will  be  detected  on  comparing 
the  descriptions  of  the  two  species.  The  form  and  pro- 
portions are  In  general  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
hare,  but  the  head  is  somewhat  shorter,  as  are  the 
limbs,  although  I  do  not  find  that  the  hind  legs  are  pro- 
portionally less  elongated,  as  has  been  represented.  The 
head  is  convex  above,  broad  and  rounded  in  front,  the 
ears  about  a  fourth  shorter  than  the  head ;  the  hind  feet 
with  four,  the  fore  feet  with  five  toes ;  tiie  daws  long, 
slightly  arched,  compressed,  those  of  the  hind  feet 
stronger.  The  mystachial  bristles  are  as  in  the  com- 
mon bare,  but  much  shorter,  and  not  undulated.  The 
fur  is  not  as  represented  by  authors,  but  in  all  essential 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  common  hare ;  although 
the  long  hairs  are  less  strong  and  curved.  They  are 
grey  at  the  base,  then  black,  <with  a  yellowish-red  space 
towards  the  end,  the  tip  black.  Intermixed  are  scat- 
tered longer  hairs,  which  are  entirely  black.  The  wool- 
ly haira  or  under-fur  are  grey  at  the  base,  light  red  at 
the  end.  The  ears  are  externally  reddish  on  their  In. 
ner  half,  greyish-white  on  the  outer,  the  tip  black,  their 
inside  reddish  on  the  outer  edge,  the  tip  black.  All 
the  upper  parts  are  light  brownish-red  ;  the  throat  grey- 
ish-white, the  fore  part  of  the  neck  dull  greyish-red ;  the 
lower  parts,  the  inside  of  the  legs,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  hind  feet,  white,  the  claws  grayish-yellow. 

Leurth  toendoftaU         .....       94  Inches. 
~     ofhflMl 6       — 

—  oftait 81      — 

—  of  can       ...       '..■4        — 

—  from  heel  to  end  of  clawi   .       .       •       M       — 

The  fFliiie  Hart  is  considerably  smaller  than  tlie 
common  aud  Irish  hares,  which,  however,  it  resem- 
bles in  form,  although  it  has  the  ears  and  hind  legs  pro- 
portionally shorter.  The  number  of  toes,  and  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  fur,  are  the  same  as  In  the  other  species ;  but 
the  Utter  is  softer  and  more  woolly.    In  the  middle  of 


mies,  as  against  them  no  swiftness  can  avail, 
nor  retreat  secure ;  but  man,  an  enemy  far 
more  powerful  than  all,  prefers  its  flesh  to 
that  of  other  animals,  and  destroys  greater 
numbers  than  all  the  rest.  Thus  pursued  and 
persecuted  on  every  side,  the  race  would  long 
since  have  been  totally  extirpated,  did  it  not 
find  a  resource  in  its  amazing  fertility. 
The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly  ;  it  is  in  a 


Length  to  end  oftail 
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-     from  heol  to  end  of  claws 


summer,  the  bead  is  reddish-brown,  the  lips  and  chin 
brownish-white,  the  ears  dusky  on  their  anterior  half, 
greyish  on  the  posterior,  with  the  tip  black ;  the  nape 
whitish ;  the  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  dull 
grayish-black,  intermixed  with  reddish.  Tlie  long  hairs 
are  grey  at  the  base,  then  Mack,  with  a  small  portion  of 
a  yeltowlsh  tint,  the  tip  black.  Some  of  the  longer  haira 
are  entirely  black.  The  fine  hairs  or  under-fur  are 
light-grey  at  the  base,  pale  reddish-brown  at  the  end. 
The  tail  is  greyish- white.  The  lower  parts  are  grey- 
ish-wliite,  as  are  the  legs  over  the  greater  part  of  theur 
extent ;  the  toes  brown ;  the  claws  dusky. 

n  Inrhee. 
.       .       .     41      » 
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In  September  the  colours  begin  to  assume  a  paler 
tint,  many  of  the  dusky  hairs  having  disappeared.  In 
October  the  ciiange  is  farther  advanced,  and,  towards 
the  end  of  that  month,  the  muzzle,  hind  neck,  and  feet, 
are  white,  of  which  there  are  spots  and  patches  dispersed 
here  and  thvre.  In  December  the  fur  seems  entirely 
white,  but  has  an  intermixture  of  long  blackish  hairs  on 
the  back ;  the  anterior  external  part  of  the  ear  is  brown, 
ish,  and  its  tip  black.  The  under-fur  is  light  blueish- 
gray  at  the  base,  pale  yellowisli  or  cream-colour  towards 
the  end.  From  the  examination  of  individual  at  difl'er- 
ent  periods  of  the  year,  I  have  inferred  that  in  this  spe- 
cies the  hair  is  almost  always  changing  ;  that  iji  April 
and  May  there  is  a  general  but  gradual  shedding,  afier 
which  the  summer  colours  are  seen  In  perfection ;  that 
towards  the  middle  of  autumn  many  new  white  hairs 
have  been  substituted  for  coloured  ones,  and  that,  by  de- 
grees, all  the  hairs  and  under-fur  are  shed  and  renewed 
before  the  end  of  December,  when  the  fur  is  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  winter  condition,  being  closer,  fuller,  and 
longer  than  lu  summer. 

The  white  hare  is  not  uncommon  in  the  middle  and 
northern  divisions  of  Scotland,  residing  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Grampians  and  other  mountainous  tracts,  but  not 
ascending  the  hills  to  their  summits,  although  in  sum. 
mer  it  keeps  on  the  ferny  slopes.  It  appears  that  this 
species  occure  also  in  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land. In  winter.  It  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
leys, but  never  visits  the  lower  districts.  It  does  not 
burrow,  but  conceals  itself  among  the  ferns  or  heath,  ofteu 
in  stony  or  rocky  places.  Its  flesh  is  whiter  than  that 
of  the  common  hare,  generally  leaner,  and  therefore  less 
esteemed.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  domesticated  if  taken 
young,  and  to  exhibit  less  timidity  and  more  playfulness 
than  the  common  hare. 

An  adult  male  from  Perthshire  presented  the  following 
dimensions : 
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^Saiurali9t*»  Lihrary,  vol.  f^JI,  BritUk  Quadrmpedi, 
by  WaUam  MacgUUwry,  Edin,  1838. 
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state  of  engendering  at  a  few  months  old;  the 
female  ^s  with  young  but  thirty  days,  and 
generally  brings  forth  uree  or  four  at  a  time.^ 
As  soon  as  they  have  produced  their  young, 
they  are  again  ready  for  conception,  and  thus 
do  not  lose  any  time  in  continuing  the  breed. 
But  they  are  in  another  respect  fitted  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  for  multiplying  their 
iund ;  for  the  female,  from  the  conformation  of 
her  womb,  is  often  seen  to  bring  forth,  and 
yet  to  continue  preenant  at  the  same  time;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  have  young  ones  of  differ, 
ent  ages  in  her  womb  together.  Other  ani- 
mals never  receive  the  male  when  pregnant, 
but  bring  forth  their  young  at  once.  But  it 
is  frequently  different  with  the  hare ;  the  fe- 
male often,  though  already  impregnated,  ad- 
mitting the  male,  and  thus  receiving  a  second 
impregnation.  The  reason  of  this  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  is,  that  the  womb  in  these 
animals  is  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  double  organ,  one  side 
of  which  may  be  filled  while  the  other  re- 
mains  empty.  Thus  these  animals  may  be 
seen  to  couple  at  every  period  of  their  preg. 
nancy,  and  even  while  they  are  bringing 
forth  young,  laying  the  foundation  of  another 
brood 

The  young  of  these  animals  are  brought 
forth  with  their  eyes  open,  and  the  dam 
suckles  them  for  twenty  days,  after  which  they 
leave  her,  and  seek  out  for  themselves.'  From 
this  we  observe  that  the  education  these  ani- 
mals receive  is  but  trifling,  and  the  family 
connection  but  of  a  short  duration.  In  the 
rapacious  kinds  the  dam  leads  her  young  forth 
for  months  together ;  teaches  them  the  arts  of 
rapine  ;  and,  although  she  wants  milk  to  sup. 
ply  them,  yet  keeps  them  under  her  care  until 
they  are  able  to  hunt  for  themselves.  But  a 
long  connection  of  this  kind  would  be  very 
unnecessary  as  well  as  dangerous  to  the  timid 
animals  we  are  describing  ;  their  food  is  easily 
procured ;  and  their  associations,  instead  of 
protection,  would  only  expose  them  to  their 
pursuers.  They  seldom,  however,  separate 
far  from  each  other,  or  from  the  place  where 
they  were  produced  ;  but  make  each  a  form  at 
somo  distance,  having  a  predilection  rather 
for  the  place  than  each  other's  society.  They 
feed  during  the  night  rather  than  by  day, 
choosing  the  more  tender  blades  of  grass,  and 
quenching  their  thirst  with  the  dew.  They 
live  also  upon  roots,  leaves,  fruits,  and  corn, 
and  prefer  such  plants  as  are  furnished  with 
a  milky  juice.  They  also  strip  the  bark  of 
trees  during  the  winter,  there  being  scarcely 
any  that  they  will  not  feed  on,  except  the  lime 
or  the  alder.  They  are  particularly  fond  off 
bircB,  pinks,  and  parsley.     When  they  are 


I  Buflbn,  vol.  ziil.  p.  12, 
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kept  tame,  they  are  fed  with  lettuce  and  other 
garden  herbs ;  but  the  flesh  of  such  as  are 
thus  brought  up  is  always  indifferent 

They  sleep  or  repose  in  their  forms  by  day, 
and  may  be  said  to  live  only  by  night'  It 
is  then  that  they  go  forth  to  feed  and  couple. 
They  do  not  pair,  however,  but  in  the  rutting 
season,  which  begins  in  February  ;  the  male 
pursues  and  discovers  the  female  by  the  sa. 
gacity  of  its  nose.  They  are  then  seen  by 
moonlight,  playing,  skipping,  and  pursuing 
each  other;  but  the  least  motion,  the  slight- 
est breeze,  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  is  sufficient  to 
disturb  their  revels;  they  instantly  fly  off,  and 
each  takes  a  separate  way. 

As  their  limbs  are  made  for  ninning,  they 
easily  outstrip  all  other  animals  in  the  begin- 
ning; and  could  they  preserve  their  speed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  overtake  them;  hat 
as  they  exhaust  their  strength  at  their  first 
efforts,  and  double  back  to  the  place  they 
were  started  from,  they  are  more  easily  taken 
than  the  fox,  which  is  a  much  slower  animal 
than  they.  As  their  hind  legs  are  longer  than 
the  fore,  they  always  choose  to  run  up  hill»  by 
which  the  speed  of  their  pursuers  is  dimin- 
ished, while  theirs  remains  the  same.  Their 
motions  are  also  without  any  noise,  as  the/ 
have  the  sole  of  the  foot  furnished  with  hair , 
and  they  seem  the  only  animals  that  have 
hair  on  me  inside  of  their  mouths. 

They  seldom  live  above  seven  or  eight  years 
at  the  utmost :  they  come  to  their  full  perfec- 
tion in  a  year ;  and  this  multiplied  by  seven, 
as  in  other  animals,  gives  the  extent  of  their 
lives.*  It  is  said,  however,  that  the  femali'^ 
live  longer  than  the  males;  of  this  Mr  Buffon 
makes  a  doubt;  but  I  am  assured  that  it  is  su. 
They  pass  their  lives,  in  our  climate,  in  soli- 
tude and  silence ;  and  they  seldom  are  heard 
to  cry,  except  when  they  are  seized  or  woun- 
ded. Their  voice  is  not  so  sharp  as  the  note 
of  some  other  animals,  but  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  squalling  of  a  child. 
They  are  not  so  wild  as  their  dispositions  and 
their  habits  seem  to  indicate ;  but  are  of  a 
complying  nature,  and  easily  susceptible  of  a 
kind  of  education.  They  are  easily  tamed. 
They  even  become  fond  and  careasing,  hut 
they  are  incapable  of  attachment  to  any  par- 
ticular person,  and  never  can  be  depended 
upon ;  for,  though  taken  ever  so  young,  tbey 
regain  their  native  freedom  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity.  As  they  have  a  remarkably  good  ear, 
and  sit  upon  their  hindlegs,  and  use  their  fore- 
paws  as  hands,  they  have  been  taught  to  beat 
the  drum,  to  dance  to  music,  and  go  throagh 
the  manual  exercise.* 


S  BuffoQ,  Td.  ziii.  p.  12.  *  Ibid. 

*  Most  readers  will  recollect  Cowper^i  delifbtAd 
description  of  three  harei^Pius,  Tioey,  aiid  dtn— 
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But  tbeir  natural  inatinets  for  their  preser- 
vation  are  much  more  extraordinary  than  those 
artificial  tricks  that  are  taught  them.  Thej 
make  themselves  a  form,  particularly  in  those 
places  where  the  colour  of  the  grass  most  re- 

wbich  he  iocceaded  in  domesUctting.  Although  U  it 
to  be  found  in  the  usual  editions  of  Uie  poet's  works,  no 
one,  we  feel  assured,  will  grudge  its  appearance  here. 

In  the  year  1774,  being  miich  indisposed  both  in  mind 
and  body,  incapable  of  dlTerting  myself  either  with  com. 
pauy  or  books,  and  jFet  in  a  cooditioo  that  made  some 
divenioD  neoessary^  I  was  glad  of  any  thing  that  would 
engage  my  attention  without  ftuiguing  it.  The  children 
of  a  neighbour  of  mine  had  a  leveret  giTeu  them  for  a 
playtiiing;  it  was  at  that  time  about  three  montiu  old. 
Understanding  better  how  to  tease  the  poor  crsature 
than  to  ioed  it,  and  soon  becoming  weary  of  their  charge, 
they  readily  consented  that  their  father,  who  saw  it 
pining  and  growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer  it  to 
my  acceptance.  I  was  willing  enough  to  take  the 
prisoner  under  my  protection,  perceiving  that,  in  the 
management  of  aueh  an  animal,  and  In  the  attempt  to 
tame  it,  I  shouki  find  just  that  sort  of  employment  which 
my  case  required.  It  was  soon  known  among  the 
neighbours  that  I  was  pleased  with  the  present;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  as  many 
leverets  oflbred  me  as  would  have  stocked  a  paddock. 
I  undertook  the  care  of' three,  which  it  is  necessary  I 
should  here  distinguish  by  the  names  I  gave  them — 
Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.  Notwithstanding  the  two 
feminine  appellatives,  I  must  inform  you  that  they  were 
all  males.  Immediately  commencing  carpenter,  I  built 
them  houses  to  sleep  in ;  each  had  a  sepanto  apartment, 
io  contrived,  that  their  ordure  would  pass  through  the 
bottom  of  it ;  an  earthen  pan  placed  under  each  received 
wliatsoever  fell,  which  being  duly  emptied  and  washed, 
they  were  thus  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  In 
the  day-time,  they  had  the  range  of  a  hall,  and  at  night 
retired  each  to  his  own  bed,  never  intruding  into  that 
of  another. 

Puss  grew  presently  familiar,  would  leap  into  my  lap, 
raise  himself  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from 
my  temples.  He  would  suffer  me  to  take  him  up,  and 
to  carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and  has  more  than  once 
fallen  fHt  asleep  upon  my  knee.  He  was  111  three 
days,  during  which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept  him  apart 
from  his  fellows,  that  they  might  not  molest  him,  (for, 
like  many  wild  animals,  th^  persecute  one  of  their  own 
species  that  is  sick,)  and  by  constant  care  and  trying 
him  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to  perfect 
health.  No  creature  conld  be  more  grateful  than  my 
patient  after  his  recovery ;  a  sentiment  which  he  most 
significantly  expressed  by  licking  my  hand,  first  the  back 
of  it,  then  the  palm,  then  every  finger  separately,  then 
between  all  the  fingers,  as  if  anxious  to  leave  no  part  of 
it  unsaluted ;  a  ceremony  which  he  never  performed  but 
once  again  upon  a  similar  occasion.  Finding  him  ex- 
tremely tractable,  I  made  it  my  custom  to  carry  him 
always  after  break&st  Into  the  garden,  where  he  hid 
himself  generally  under  the  leaves  of  a  cucumber  vine, 
sleeping  or  chewing  the  end  till  evening;  in  the  leaves 
also  of  that  vine  he  found  a  favourite  repast.  I  had  not 
long  habituated  him  to  this  taste  of  liberty,  before  he 
began  to  be  impatient  for  the  return  of  the  time  when  he 
might  enjoy  it.  He  would  Invite  me  to  the  garden  by 
drumming  upon  my  knee,  and  by  a  look  of  such  ex. 
pression,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  misinterpret.  If  this 
rlietoric  did  not  immediately  succeed,  he  would  take  the 
skirt  of  my  coat  between  bis  teeth  and  puU  at  it  with 
all  his  force.  Thus  Puss  might  be  said  to  be  perfectly 
uraed,  the  sbjrnesi  of  his  nature  was  done  away,  and 
on  the  whole  it  was  visible  by  many  symptoms,  which 
1  have  not  room  to  enumerate,   that  he  was  happier 


sembles  that  of  their  skin ;  it  is  open  to  the 
fK>uth  in  winter,  and  to  the  north  in  summer. 
The  hare,  when  it  hears  the  hounds  at  a  dis- 
tance ,  flies  for  some  time  through  a  natural 
impulse^  without   managing  its  strength^  or 

in  human  society,  than  when  shut  up  with  his  natural 
companions. 

Not  so  Tiney:  upon  him  the  kindest  treatment  had 
not  the  least  efiect.  He  too  was  sick,  and  in  his  sick- 
ness had  an  equal  share  of  my  attention ;  but  if,  after 
his  recovery,  I  took  the  liberty  to  stroke  him,  he  would 
grunt,  strike  with  his  fore  feet,  spring  forward,  and  bite. 
He  was,  however,  very  entertaining  in  his  way;  even 
his  surliness  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in  his  play  he  pre- 
served such  an  air  of  gravity,  and  performed  his  feata 
with  such  a  solemnity  of  manner,  that  in  him  too  I  bad 
an  agreeable  companion. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown,  and 
whose  death  was  occasioned  by  his  being  turned  iuto 
his  box,  which  had  been  washed,  while  it  was  yet  damp, 
was  a  hare  of  great  humour  and  drollery.  Puss  was 
tamed  by  gentle  usage;  Tiney  was  not  to  be  tamed  at 
all ;  and  Bess  had  a  courage  and  confidence  that  made 
him  tame  from  the  beginning.  I  always  admitted  them 
into  the  parlour  after  supper,  when,  the  carpet  affording 
tbeir  feet  a  firm  hold,  they  would  frisk,  and  bound,  and 
play  a  thousand  gambols,  in  which  Bess,  being  remark- 
ably strong  and  fearless,  was  always  superior  to  the  rest, 
and  proved  himself  the  Vestris  of  the  party.  One 
evening  the  cat  being  in  the  room,  had  the  hardiness  to 
pat  Bess  upon  the  cheek,  an  indignity  which  he  resented, 
by  drumming  upon  her  back  with  such  violence,  that 
the  cat  was  happy  to  escape  from  under  his  paws  and 
hide  herself. 

I  describe  these  animals  as  having  each  a  character 
of  his  own.  Such  they  were  in  fact,  and  their  coun- 
tenances were  so  expressive  of  that  character,  that  when 
I  lodced  only  on  the  face  of  either,  I  immediately  knew 
which  it  was.  It  is  said  that  a  shepherd,  however  nu- 
merous his  flock,  soon  becomes  so  familiar  with  their 
features,  that  he  can  by  that  Indication  only,  distinguish 
each  from  all  the  rest ;  and  yet,  to  a  common  observer, 
the  difference  is  hardly  perceptible.  I  doubt  not  that 
the  same  discrimination  in  the  cast  of  countenances 
would  be  discoverable  in  hares,  and  am  persuaded  that 
among  a  thousand  of  them,  no  two  could  be  found  exact- 
ly similar:  a  circumstance  little  suspected  by  those  who 
have  not  had  opportunity  to  observe  it.  These  creatures 
have  a  singular  sagacity  in  discovering  the  minutest 
alteration  that  is  nwde  in  the  place  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  and  instantly  apply  their  nose  to  the  ex- 
amination of  a  new  object.  A  small  bole  being  burned 
In  the  carpet,  it  was  mended  with  a  patch,  and  that 
patch  in  a  moment  underwent  the  strictest  scrutiny. 
They  seem  too  to  be  very  much  directed  by  the  smell 
in  the  choice  of  their  favourites:  to  some  persons,  though 
they  saw  them  daily,  they  could  never  be  reconciled, 
and  would  even  scream  when  they  attempted  to  touch 
them;  but  a  miller  coming  In,  engaged  their  aflections 
at  once ;  his  p6wdered  coat  had  charms  that  were  Irre- 
sistible.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  these  specimens  of  the  kind  has  taught  me  to 
hold  the  sportsman's  amusement  in  abhorrence ;  he 
little  knows  what  amiable  creatures  he  persecutes,  of 
what  gratitude  they  are  capable,  how  cheerful  they  are 
in  their  spirits,  what  enjoyment  they  have  of  life,  and 
that,  impressed  as  they  seem  with  a  peculiar  dread  of 
man,  it  is  only  because  mau  gives  them  peculiar  cause 
for  It. 

That  I  may  not  be  tedious,  I  will  just  give  a  short 
summary  of  those  articles  of  diet  that  suit  them  best. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  they  graze,  but 
it  is  an  erroneous  one,  at  least  grass  is  not  their  staple : 
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onsulting  riit  other  means  bat  speed  for  its 
safety.  Having  attained  some  hill  or  rising 
ground,  and  left  the  dogs  so  far  behind  that 
it  no  longer  hears  their  cries,  it  stops,  rears 
on  its  hinder  legs,  and  at  length  looks  back 
to  see  if  it  has  not  lost  its  pursuers.  But  these, 
having  once  fallen  upon  the  scent,  pursue 
slowly  and  with  united  skill,  and  the  poor 
animal  soon  again  hears  the  fatal  tidings  of 
their  approach.  Sometimes  when  sore  hunted 
it  will  start  a  fresh  hare,  and  squat  in  the 
same  form ;  sometimes  it  will  creep  under  the 
door  of  a  sheep-cot,  and  hide  among  the  sheep; 
sometimes  it  will  run  among  them,  and  no 
vigilance  can  drive  it  from  the  flock ;  some 
will  enter  holes  like  the  rabbit,  which  the 
hunters  call  goin^  to  vauli;  some  will  go  up 
one  side  of  the  hedge  and  come  down  the 
other;  and  it  has  been  known  that  a  hare 
sorely  hunted  has  got  upon  the  top  of  a  quick- 
set hedge,  and  run  a  good  wav  thereon,  by 
which  it  has  effectually  evadea  the  hounds. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  suso  for  them  to  betake 
themselves  to  furze  bushes,  and  to  leap  from 
one  to  another,  by  which  the  dogs  are  fre- 
quently misled.  However,  the  first  doubling 
a  hare  makes  is  generally  a  key  to  all  its 


they  seem  rather  to  use  It  medicinally,  soon  quitting  it 
for  leaves  of  almost  any  kind.  Sow-thisUe,  dandelion, 
and  lettuce  are  their  favourite  Tegetables,  especially  the 
last.  I  discovered  by  accident,  that  fine  white  sand  is 
in  great  estimation  with  them;  I  suppose  as  a  digestive. 
It  happened  that  I  was  cleaning  a  bird-cage  while  the 
hares  were  with  me ;  I  placed  a  pot  filled  with  such 
sand  upon  the  floor,  which  being  at  once  directed  to  by 
a  strong  instinct,  tliey  devoured  voraciously;  lince  that 
time  i  have  generally  taken  care  to  see  them  well  sup- 
plied with  it.  They  account  green  com  a  delicacy, 
both  blade  and  stalk,  but  the  ear  they  seldom  eat; 
straw  of  any  kind,  especially  wheat  straw,  is  another  of 
their  dainties;  they  will  feed  greedily  upon  oats,  but  if 
furnished  with  clean  straw  never  want  them ;  it  serves 
them  slso  for  a  bed,  and  if  shaken  up  daily,  will  be  kept 
sweet  and  dry  for  a  considerable  time.  They  do  not 
Indeed  require  aromatic  herbs,  but  will  eat  a  small  quan- 
tity of  them  with  great  relish,  end  are  particularly  fond 
of  the  plant  called  musk ;  they  seem  to  resemble  sheep 
in  this,  that  if  their  pasture  be  too  succulent,  they  are 
very  subject  to  the  rot:  to  prevent  which,  I  always  made 
bread  their  principal  nourishment,  and  filling  a  pan  with 
it  cut  into  small  squares,  placed  It  every  evening  in  their 
chambers,  for  they  feed  only  at  evening  and  in  the 
night:  during  the  winter  when  vegetables  were  not  to 
be  got,  I  mingled  this  mess  of  bread  with  shreds  of 
carrot,  adding  to  it  the  rind  of  apples,  cut  extremely 
thin ;  for  though  they  are  fond  of  the  paring,  the  apple 
itself  disgusts  them.  These  however  not  being  a  suf- 
ficient substitute  for  the  juice  of  summer  herbs,  they 
must  at  this  time  be  supplied  with  water;  but  so 
placed  that  they  cannot  overset  it  Into  their  beds.  I 
must  not  omit,  that  occasionally  they  are  much  pleased, 
with  twigs  of  hawthorn,  and  of  the  common  brier, 
eating  even  the  very  wood  when  it  Is  of  coosidenbie 
thickness. 

Bess,  I  have  said,  died  young ;  Tiney  lived  to  be 
nine  years  old,  and  died  at  last,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
of  some  hurt  in  his  loins  by  a  fall;  Puss  Is  sUU  living. 


future  attempts  of  that  kind,  the  latter  being 
exactly  like  the  former.  The  young  hares 
tread  heavier  and  leave  a  stronger  scent  than 
the  old,  because  their  limbs  are  weaker ;  and 
the  more  this  forlorn  creature  tires,  the  heavier 
it  treads,  and  the  stronger  is  the  scent  it  leaves. 
A  buck,  or  male  hare,  is  known  by  its  choos. 
ing  to  run  upon  hard  highways,  feeding 
fartlier  from  the  wood-sides,  and  making  its 
doubling  of  a  greater  compass  than  the  female. 
The  male  having  made  a  turn  or  two  about 
its  form,  frequently  leads  the  hounds  five  or 
six  miles  on  a  stretch ;  but  the  female  keeps 
close  by  some  covert  side,  turns,  crosses,  and 
winds  among  the  bushes  like  a  rabbit,  and 
seldom  runs  directly  forward.  In  general, 
however,  both  male  and  female  regulate  their 
conduct  according  to  the  weather.  In  a 
moist  day  thev  hold  by  the  highways  mure 
than  at  any  other  time,  because  the  scent  is 
then  strongest  upon  the  grass.  If  they  come 
to  the  side  of  a  grove  or  spring,  they  forbear 
to  enter,  but  squat  down  oy  the  side  thereof 
until  the  hounds  have  overshot  them;  and  then, 
turning  along  their  former  path,  make  to  their 
old  form,  from  which  they  vainly  hope  for 
protection.' 

and  hat  completed  Ms  tenth  year,  discovering  no  sij^ni 
of  decay,  nor  even  of  ige,  except  that  h«  b  grown  man 
discreet  and  less  frolicsome  than  he  was.  I  eaooeC  eon- 
dude  without  observing  that  I  have  lately  introduosd  a 
dog  to  his  acquaintance,  a  spaniel  that  had  never  seen  a 
hare,  to  a  bare  that  had  never  seen  a  spaniel.  I  did  it 
with  great  caution,  but  there  was  no  real  need  rf  it. 
Puss  discovered  no  token  of  fear,  nor  Marquis  the  Icsrt 
symptom  of  hostility.  There  is  tbereibre,  it  diouU 
seem,  no  natural  antipathy  between  dog  and  bare,  bat 
the  pursuit  of  the  one  occasions  the  flight  of  the  other. 
and  the  dog  pursues  because  he  is  trained  to  it ;  they 
eat  bread  at  the  same  time  out  of  the  same  hand,  and 
are  In  all  respects  sociable  and  friendly. 

I  should  not  do  complete  justice  to  my  subject,  did  I 
not  add  that  they  have  no  ill  scent  belonging  to  then, 
that  they  are  IndeiatlgaMy  nice  in  keeping  themsslTes 
clean,  for  which  purpose  nature  has  fumisheid  then  witb 
a  brash  under  each  foot ;  and  that  they  are  never  iafis- 
ted  by  any  vermin. 

May  28, 1784. 

mwnotonmum  jot/nd  O9noi9ii§  Mlt  Cvwptrt  ptftn. 

Tuesday^  Mareh  9,  1786. 

This  day  died  poor  Puss,  aged  eleven  yean,  dewn 
months.  He  died  between  twelve  and  one  at  noon,  «f 
mere  old  age,  and  apparently  without  pain. 

1  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  hare  by  the  ejre  is  witH 
known.  It  Is  an  art  greatly  fiuiUtated  by  eiperisRoe, 
although  not  one  person  in  ten  who  attempts  it  Mcossdi 
in  It.  But  here  we  recognise  the  hand  that  fonusM 
her  with  such  means  for  her  security :  as,  from  thedd^ 
cacy  of  her  flesh,  she  is  the  prey  of  every  caniwv*" 
animal,  and  her  means  of  defence  are  confined  soly  is 
her  flight.  In  going  to  her  Ibrm,  she  consults  Ike 
weather,  especially  the  wind,  lying  always,  when  dw 
can,  with  her  head  to  face  it.  After  harvest,  haras  are 
found  In  all  situations;  In  stubble  fields^  hftdp-nm, 
woods,  and  brakes;  but  when  the  leaves  fiaU,  they  pr»- 
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Hares  are  divided,  by  the  hunlers,  into 
mountain  and  measled  hares.  The  former  are 
more  swift,  vigorous,  and  have  the  flesh  better 
tasted;  the  latter  chiefly  fremient  the  marches, 
when  hunted  keep  among  low  grounds,  and 
their  flesh  is  moist,  white,  and  flabby.  When 
the  male  and  female  keep  one  particular  spot, 
they  will  not  sufier  any  strange  hare  to  make 
its  form  in  the  same  quarter;  so  that  it  is 
usually  said,  that  the  more  you  hunt,  the  more 
hares  you  shall  have;  for,  having  killed  one 
hare,  others  come  and  take  possession  of  its 
form.  Many  of  these  animals  are  found  to 
live  in  woods  and  thickets,  but  they  aro  na- 
turally fond  of  the  open  country,  and  are  con- 
strained only  by  fear  to  take  shelter  in  places 
that  afford  them  neither  a  warm  sun  nor  an 
agreeable  pasture.  They  are  therefore  usu- 
ally seen  stealing  out  of  the  hedges  of  the 
wood  to  taste  the  grass  that  grows  shorter  and 
sweeter  in  the  open  fields  than  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees;  however,  tiiey  seldom  miss 
of  being  pursued;  and  eve^y  excursion  is  a 
new  adventure.  They  are  shot  at  by  poach- 
ers; traced  by  their  footsteps  in  the  snow; 
caught  in  springs;  dogs,  birds,  and  cats,  are 
all  combined  against  them;  ants,  snakes,  and 
adders,  drive  them  from  their  forms,  especially 
in  summer;  even  fleas,  from  which  mostolher 
animals  are  free,  persecute  this  poor  creature; 
and  so  various  are  its  enemies,  that  it  is  sel- 
dom permitted  to  reach  even  that  short  term 
io  which  it  is  limited  by  nature. 

The  soil  and  climate  have  their  influence 
upon  this  animal,  as  well  as  on  most  others. 
In  the  countries  bordering  on  the  north  polo, 
they  become  white  in  winter,  and  are  often 
seen  in  great  troops  of  four  or  five  hundred, 
running  along  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  or  the 

fer  lyiiig  upon  open  ground,  and  particularly  on  a  stale 
falloir,  tiiat  is,  one  which  has  been  some  time  pIou:*hed ; 
as  likewise  after  frost,  and  towards  the  spring  of  the 
year.  In  fur^e,  or  gorse,  they  lie  so  close  as  to  allow 
themselves  nearly  to  be  trodden  upon,  rather  than  quit 
their  form.  The  down  or  upland-bred  hare  shows  best 
sport;  that  bred  in  a  wet  marshy  district,  the  worst, 
although  the  scent  from  the  latter  may  be  the  stronger. 
If  a  hare,  when  not  viewed  away,  runs  slowly  at  first,  it 
ifl  generally  a  sign  that  she  is  an  old  one,  and  likely  to 
afibrd  sport;  but  hares  never  run  so  well  as  when  they 
do  not  know  where  they  are.  Thus,  trapped  hares, 
turned  out  before  hounds,  almost  invariably  rtni  straight 
on  end,  and  generally  till  they  can  run  no  longer;  and 
they  generally  go  straight  in  a  fog.  The  chase  of  the 
hare  has  been  altered,  and  rendered  less  difficult  in  some 
degree,  by  the  improvement  of  the  hound  used  in  it. 

The  diflerence  In  the  terms  used  in  hare-hnntingand 
fox-hunting  is  comprised  in  a  few  words :— Harriers  are 
cast  off,  in  the  morning  ;  fox-hounds  thrown  olT.  The 
hare  is  found  by  the  quest  or  (rail ;  the  fox  by  the  drag. 
Tho  hare  is  on  her  form  or  f^etX;  the  fox  in  jiis  kennel. 
The  young  hare  is  a  leveret ;  a  fox  a  year  old  is  a  cub. 
The  view  holloa  of  the  hare  is,  '*  Gone  away  ;"  of  a  fox, 
"Tallybo."  The  hare  doubles  in  chase ;  the  fox  heads 
tuurk,  or  is  headed.    The  harrier  is  at  fault;  the  fox- 
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Jenisca,  and  aro  as  white  as  the  snow  they 
tread  on.  They  are  caught  in  traps  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins,  which,  on  the  spot,  are 
sold  for  less  than  seven  shillings  a  hundred. 
Their  fur  is  well  known  to  form  a  consider- 
able article  in  the  hat  manufacture;  and  wo 
accordingly  import  vast  quantities  of  it  from 
those  countries  where  the  hare  abounds  in  such 
plenty.  They  are  found  also  entirely  black, 
but  these  in  much  less  quantities  than  the 
former ;'  and  even  some  have  been  seen  with 
horns,  though  these  but  rarely." 

The  hares  in  the  hot  countries,  particularly 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Barbary,  are  smaller 
than  ours:  those  bred  in  the  Milanese  country 
are  said  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.'  There  is 
scarcely  a  country  where  this  animal  is  not  to 
be  found,  from  the  torrid  zone  to  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  the  polar  circle.*  The  natives  of 
Guinea  knock  them  on  the  head  as  they  come 
down  to  the  sides  of  the  rivers  to  drink.  They 
also  surround  the  place  where  they  are  seen 
in  numbers,  and  clattering  a  short  stick,  which 
every  man  carries,  against  that  which  the 
person  next  him  carries,  they  diminish  their 
circle  gradually,  till  the  hares  are  cooped  up 
in  the  midst.  They  then  altogether  throw 
their  sticks  in  among  them,  and  with  such 
deadly  force,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  killing 
great  numbers  at  a  time.' 

The  flesh  of  this  animal  has  been  esteemed 
a  delicacy  among  some  nations,  and  it  is  held 
in  detestation  bv  others.  The  Jews,  the  an- 
cient  Britons,  and  the  Mahometans,  all  con- 
sidered  it  as  an  unclean  animal,  and  religious, 
ly  abstained  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  scarce  any  other  people,  however  barbarous 
at  present,  that  do  not  consider  it  as  the  most 
agreeable  food.     Fashion  seems  to  preside  and 

hound  at  check.  The  hare  is  pricked  by  the  foot ;  the 
fox  is  balled  or  padded.  The  hare  squats ;  the  fox  lies 
down,  stops,  or  hangs  in  cover;  the  "  who-whoop"  signi- 
fies the  death  of  each. 

1  Klein.  Disp.  Quadnip.  p.  52.  '  Johnston  de  Qua- 
drup.  1.  ii.  c.  2.       *  Dictionnaire  Raisonnie,  Lievre. 

*  The  Tapeti  or  Brazilian  hare  is  the  smallest  of  the 
kno^vn  species.  From  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tail,  it  measures  aliout  eighteen  inches,  and 
the  tail  itself  with  the  hair  upon  it,  which  makes  it 
round,  does  not  exceed  ten  lines.  The  fur  is  varied, 
brown,  black,  and  yellowish  above,  with  the  upper  pari 
of  the  head  red  brown,  without  any  sprinkling  of  yellow; 
the  cheeks  are  greyish ;  a  lightish  line  passes  round  the 
eyes ;  the  lower  edge  of  the  nose,  the  lips,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  head  ;  tlie  chest,  and  belly  and  insides  of  the 
legs,  are  white.  The  Tapeti  does  not  burrow  in  the 
earth,  but  lives  in  woods  and  sits  on  tlie  surface  like  the 
common  hare;  when  hunted,  he  cndeavoun  to  hide 
himself  under  tho  trunks  of  trees ;  oi  in  the  high  grass. 
The  flesh  tastes  like  that  of  the  rabbit.  The  female  is 
said  to  bring  forth  but  one  litter  of  three  or  four  in  the 
year.  The  riicaeheof  Brazil  and  Chili,  though  usually 
classed  among  the  hares,  seems  to  belong  to  a  suligenus, 
analogous  to  the  chinchilla. 

•  Illst.  Geo.  des  Voyages  tom.  iv.  p.  ITl. 
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govern  all  (lie  senses;  what  mankind  at  one 
time  consider  as  beautiful,  fragrant,  or  sa- 
voury, may  at  another  time,  or  among  other 
nations,  be  regarded  as  deformed,  disgustful, 
or  iiUtasted-  That  flesh  which  the  ancient 
Romans  so  much  admired,  as  to  call  it  the 
f(X)d  of  the  wise,  was,  among  the  Jews  and 
the  Druids,  thought  unfit  to  be  eaten;  and 
even  the  n^odems,  who,  like  the  Romans,  con. 
sider  the  flesh  of  this  animal  as  a  delicacy, 
have  very  different  ideas  as  to  dressing  it 
With  us  it  is  simply  served  up  without  much 
seasoning;  but  Apicius  shows  us  the  manner 
of  dressing  a  hare  in  true  Roman  taste,  with 
parsley,  rice,  vinegar,  cummin  seed,  and  cori- 
ander. ^ 

TUB  RABBIT.* 

{See  Plate  XIIL  fg,  15.) 

The  hare  and  the  rabbit,  though  so  very 
nearly  resembling  each  other  in  form  and  dis. 
position,  are  yet  distinct  kinds,  as  they  refuse 
to  mix  with  each  other.  Mr  Buffon  bred  up 
several  of  both  kinds  in  the  same  place ;  but 
from  being  at  first  indifferent,  they  soon  be- 
came enemies ;  and  their  combats  were  ge- 
nerally continued  until  one  of  them  was  dis- 
abled  or  destroyed.  However,  though  these 
experiments  were  not  attended  with  success, 
I  am  assured  that  nothing  is  more  frequent 
Ihan  an  animal  bred  between  these  two,  but 
which,  like  the  mule,  is  marked  with  sterili- 
ty. Nay,  it  has  been  actually  known  that 
the  rabbit  couples  with  animals  of  a  much 
more  distant  nature ;  and  there  is  at  present 
in  the  Museum  at  Brussels,  a  creature  covered 
with  feathers  and  hair,  and  said  to  be  bred  be- 
tween a  rabbit  and  a  hen.  The  fecundity  of 
the  rabbit  is  still  greater  than  that  of  the 
hare ;  and  if  we  should  calculate  the  produce 
from  a  single  pair  in  one  year,  the  number 

1  V{d.  Apleii,  &e. 

'  The  rabbit  is  said  to  be  originally  from  Spain,  but  it 
has  been  for  ages  common  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  is 
now  transported  into  Africa  and  America.  Domestica- 
tion has  produced  various  varieties  in  these  animals, 
biacic,  silvery  white,  and  some  with  long  sillsy  hairs, 
called  Angora  rabbits. 

We  are  assured  on  the  authority  of  those  who  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  subject,  that  rabbits  live  in  a 
social  state,  and  take  an  interest  in  each  other,  and  even 
have  something  h'ke  respect  for  the  right  of  property. 
In  their  republic,  as  in  that  of  Lacediemon,  old  age, 
pai-entat  aflection,  and  hereditary  rights  are  respected  : 
the  same  burrow  is  said  to  pass  from  father  to  son,  and 
lineally  from  generation  to  generation ;  it  is  never  aban- 
doned by  the  same  family  witlwut  necessity,  but  is  en- 
larged as  the  number  of  the  family  increases  by  the  ad- 
dition of  more  galleries  or  apartments.  This  succession  of 
patrimony,  this  right  of  property  among  these  animaH, 
has  been  long  observed,  nor  have  the  modem  investi- 
gations in  zoology  disproved  Its  existence. -.»(7r^Et!^. 


would  be  amazing.  They  breed  seven  timt^ 
in  a  year,  and  bring  eight  young  ones  each 
time.  On  a  supposition,  therefore,  that  this 
happens  regularly,  at  the  end  of  four  years  a 
couple  of  rabbits  shall  see  a  progeny  of  aU 
most  a  million  and  a  half.  From  hence  we 
must  justly  apprehend  being  overstocked  by 
their  increase.;  but,  happily  for  mankind, 
their  enemies  are  numerous,  and  their  nature 
inoffensive;  so  that  their  destruction  bears  a 
near  proportion  to  their  fertility. 

But  although  their  numbers  be  diminished 
by  every  beast  and  bird  of  prey,  and  still 
more  by  man  himself,  yet  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  extirpation.  The  hare  is  a  poor  de- 
fenceless animal,  that  has  nothing  but  its 
swiftness  to  depend  on  ffir  safety;  its  numbers 
are,  therefore,  every  day  decreasing;  and  in 
countries  that  are  well  peopled,  the  species 
are  so  much  kept  under,  that  laws  are  made 
for  their  preservation.  Still,  however,  it  is 
most  likely  that  they  will  be  at  last  totally 
destroyed;  and,  like  the  wolf  or  the  elk  in 
some  countries,  be  only  kept  in  remembrance. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  rabbit,  its  fecun. 
dity  being  greater,  and  its  means  of  safety 
more  certain.  The  hare  seems  to  have  more 
various  arts  and  instincts  to  escape  its  pur. 
suers,  by  doubling,  squatting,  and  winding; 
the  rabbit  has  but  one  art  of  defence  alone, 
but  in  that  one  finds  safety,  by  making  itself 
a  hole,  where  it  continues  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  and  breeds  up  its  young;  there  it  con- 
tinues secure  from  the  fox,  the  hound,  the 
kite,  and  every  other  enemy. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  retreat  be  safe 
and  convenient,  the  rabbit  does  not  seem  to 
be  naturally  fond  of  keeping  there.  It  loves 
the  sunny  field  and  the  open  pasture;  it  seems 
to  be  a  chilly  animal,  and  dislikes  the  cold, 
ness  of  its  underground  habitation.  It  is, 
therefore,  continually  out,  when  it  does  not 
fear  disturbance;  and  the  female  often  brings 
forth  her  young  at  a  distance  from  the  warren, 
in  a  hole,  not  above  a  foot  deep  at  the  moet 
There  she  suckles  them  for  about  a  month, 
covering  them  over  with  moss  and  grass, 
whenever  she  goes  to  pasture,  and  scratching 
them  up  at  her  return.'  It  has  been  said,  in- 
deed, that  this  shallow  hole  without  the  war- 


'  The  care  with  which  a  doe  rabbit  provides  for  her 
young  is  very  remarkable.  She  not  only  makes  a  nest 
of  the  softest  hay,  from  which  she  carefully  mimrhes 
out  all  the  harder  portions,  hut  she  actually  stripti  the 
fur  or  down  ofi'  her  own  breast  to  spread  over  the  bay. 
At  first  she  covers  up  her  young  ones  with  the  same 
materials  in  order  to  keep  them  warm,  unco^'eringtbcm 
only  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  suck.  She  is  alM 
extremely  careful  in  proportimiing  tliis  covering  to  the 
severity  of  the  weather  and  the  tenderness  or  strengtb 
of  her  ofTspring,  gradually  diminishing  it  as  they  grow 
more  robust. 
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ren  u  made  lest  the  male  should  attack  and 
destroy  her  yonng;  but  I  have  seen  the  male 
himself  attend  the  young  there,  lead  them 
out  to  feed,  and  conduct  them  back  upon  the 
return  of  the  dam.  This  external  retreat 
seems  a  kind  of  country  house>  at  a  distance 
from  the  gtneral  habitation;  it  is  usually 
made  near  some  spot  of  excellent  pasture,  or 
in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  sprouting  corn.  To 
this  both  male  and  female  often  retire  from  the 
warren,  lead  their  young  by  night  to  the  food 
which  lies  so  convenient,  and,  if  not  disturbed, 
C4)ntinue  there  till  they  are  grown  up.  There 
fbey  find  a  greater  variety  of  pasture  than 
near  the  warren,  which  is  generally  eaten 
bare;  and  enjoy  a  warmer  sun,  by  covering 
themselves  up  in  a  shallower  hole.  When- 
ever they  are  disturbed,  they  then  forsake 
their  retreat  of  pleasure  for  one  of  safety; 
they  fly  to  the  warren  with  their  utmost 
speed;  and  if  the  way  be  short,  there  is 
scarcely  any  dog,  how  swift  soever,  that  can 
overtake  them. 

But  it  does  not  always  happen  that  these 
animals  are  possessed  of  one  of  these  external 
apartments ;  they  most  usually  bring  forth 
their  young  in  the  warren,  but  always  in  a 
hole,  separate  from  the  male.  On  these  oc 
casions,  the  female  digs  herself  a  hole,^  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  one,  by  being  more 
intricate ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  she  makes  a 
more  ample  apartment  This  donei  she  pulls  ofl 
from  her  belly  a  good  quantity  of  her  hair, 
with  which  she  makes  a  kind  of  bed  for  her 
young.  During  the  two  first  days  she  never 
leaves  them;  and  does  not  stir  out  but  to  pro- 
cure nourishment,  which  she  takes  with  the 
utmost  despatch;  iu  this  manner  suckling  her 
young  fur  near  six  weeks  until  they  are  strong, 
and  able  to  go  abroad  themselves.  During 
all  this  time,  the  male  seldom  visits  their  se- 
parate  apartments;  but  when  they  are  grown 
up,  so  as  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  he 
then  seems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  off- 
spring, takes  them  between  his  paws,  smooths 
their  skins,  and  licks  their  eyes;  all  of  them, 
one  after  the  other,  have  an  equal  share  in 
his  caresses. 

In  this  manner  the  rabbit,  when  wild,  con- 
sults its  pleasure  and  its  safety;  but  those  that 
are  bred  up  tame,  do  not  take  the  trouble  of 
digging  a  hole,  conscious  of  being  already 
protected.  It  has  also  been  observed,'  that 
when  people,  to  make  a  warren,  stock  it  with 
tame  rabbits,  these  animals,  having  been  un- 
accustomed to  the  art  of  scraping  a  hole,  con- 
tinue exposed  to  the  weather,  and  every  other 
accident,  without  ever  burrowing.  Their  im- 
mediate offspring  also  are  equally  regardless 
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of  their  safety:  and  it  is  not  till  after  two  or 
three  generations  that  these  animals  begin  to 
find  the  necessity  and  convenience  of  an  asy. 
lum,  and  practise  an  art  which  they  could  only 
learn  from  nature. 

Rabbits  of  the  domestic  breed,  like  all  other 
animals  that  are  under  the  protection  of  man, 
are  of  various  colours;  white,  brown,  black, 
and  mouse -colour.  The  black  are  the  most 
scarce;  the  brown,  white,  and  mouse-colour, 
are  in  greater  plenty.  Most  of  the  wild  rab^ 
bits  are  of  a  brown,  and  it  is  the  colour  which 
prevails  among  the  species;  for  in  every  nest 
of  rabbits,  whether  the  parents  be  black  or 
white,  there  are  some  brown  ones  found  of  the 
number.  But,  in  England,  there  are  many 
warrens  stocked  with  tne  mouse-colour  kinds, 
which  some  say  came  originally  from  an  island 
in  the  river  Humber,  and,  which  still  continue 
their  original  colour,  after  a  great  number  of 
successive  generations.  A  gentleman,'  who 
bred  up  tame  rabbits  for  his  amusement,  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  production:  '*  I 
began"  says  he,  '*  by  having  but  one  male 
and  female  only;  the  male  was  entirely  white, 
and  the  female  brown;  but,  in  their  posterity, 
the  number  of  the  brown  by  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  colour:  there  were  some 
white,  some  particoloured,  and  some  black. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  the  descendants 
were  obedient  and  submissive  to  their  common 
parent;  he  was  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  his  superior  whiteness  ;  and,  however 
numerous  the  other  males  were,  this  kept  them 
all  in  subjection.  Whenever  they  quarrelled 
among  each  other,  either  for  their  females  or 
provisions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  noise,  he 
ran  up  to  them  with  all  despatch,  and,  upon  his 
appearance,  all  was  instantly  reduced  to  peace 
and  order.  If  he  caught  any  of  them  in  the 
fact,  he  instantly  punished  them,  as  an  exam- 
ple to  the  rest  Another  instance  of  his  su- 
periority was,  that  having  accustomed  them 
to  come  to  me  with  the  call  of  a  whistle,  the 
instant  this  signal  was  given  I  saw  him  mar- 
shalling them  up,  leading  them  the  foremost, 
and  then  suffering  them  all  to  file  off  before 
him." 

The  rabbit,^  though  less  than  the  hare, 
generally  lives  longer.  As  these  animals 
pass  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  their  bur- 
row,  where  they  continue  at  ease  and  unmo- 
lested, they  have  nothing  to  prevent  the  regu- 
larity of  their  health,  or  the  due  course  of  their 
nourishment  They  are,  therefore,  generally 
found  fatter  than  the  bare  ;  but  their  flesh  is, 
notwithstanding,  much  less  delicate.  That  of 
the  old  ones,  in  particular,  is  hard,  tough,  and 
dry;  but  it  is  said,  that  in  warmer  countries 

•  Mr  Moutier,  as  quoted  by  Mr  JufTon.    Ibid. 
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lliey  are  better  tasted.  This  may  very  well 
be,  as  the  rabbit,  though  so  very  plentiful  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ia  neverlheleu  n 
native  of  (he  narnier  climales;  and  has  been 
originally  imported  into  these  kingdoms  from 
Spain.  In  tlint  country,  and  in  some  ol  the 
isJandH  iji  tbe  Mediterranean,  we  are  told  that 
ihey  once  multiplied  in  such  numbers  as  to 
prove  the  greatest  nubance  to  the  natives. 
They  at  first  demanded  military  aid  to  des- 
troy tliem;  but  soon  after  they  called  in  the 
assistance  of  ferrets,  which  originally  came 
from  Africa,  and  these,  with  much  more  e.iae 
<uid  expeditiiin,  contrived  to  lessen  the  calam- 
ity. In  fact,  rabbits  are  found  to  love  a  warm 
i-limate,  and  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  the 
cold  of  the  north;  so  that  in  Sweden  they  are 
obliged  to  he  littered  in  the  houses.  It  is 
utlierwise  in  all  the  tmpical  climates,  where 
they  are  extremely  common,  and  where  they 
Midum  burrow,  as  with  us.  The  English 
counties  that  are  moat  noted  fur  these  animals, 
are  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge- 
shire. They  delight  in  grounds  of  a  sandy 
■oil,  which  are  wanner  than  those  of  clay; 
and  which  also  furnish  a  softer  and  finer  pas. 
ture. 

The  tame  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  wild 
ones  from  their  taking  more  nourishment,  and 
osing  less  exercise ;  but  their  flesh  is  not  so 
good,  being  more  insipid  and  softer.  In  order 
to  improve  it,  they  are  chiefly  fed  upon  brun, 
and  are  stinted  in  their  water ;  for  if  indulged 
in  too  great  plenty  of  moist  food,  they  are  apt, 
ai  the  feeders  express  it,  to  grow  rotten.  The 
hair  or  fur  is  a  very  uxeful  commodity,  and  is 
employed  in  England  for  several  purposes,  as 
well  when  the  skin  is  dressed  with  it  on,  as 
when  it  U  pulled  off.  The  skins,  enpecially 
the  while,  are  used  for  lining  clothes,  and  are 
considered  as  a  cheap  imitation  of  ermine. 
The  skin  of  the  male  is  usually  preferred,  as 
heing  the  most  lasting,  but  it  is  coarser  ;  that 
on  the  belly,  in  either  sex,  is  the  best  and 
finesL  But  the  chief  i)se  made  of  rabhit's  fur 
is  in  the  manufacture  of  liats  ;  it  is  always 
mixed,  in  certain  proportions,  with  the  fur  of 
the  beaver ;  and  it  is  said  to  give  the  latter 
more  strength  and  coiisistenoe. 

The  Syrian  rabbit,  like  all  other  animals 
bred  in  that  country,  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  its  iiair ;  it  falls  along  the  sides  in 
wavy  wreaths,  and  is  in  some  places  curled 
at  the  end,  like  wool ;  it  is  shed  once  a  year 
in  large  masses ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  rabbit,  dragging  apart  of  its  robe  on  tbe 
ground,  appears  as  if  it  had  got  another  leg, 
or  a  longer  tail.  There  are  no  rabbits  natu- 
rally in  America;  however  those  that  have  been 
r«rried  from  Europe,  are  found  to  multiply  in 
the  West  India  islands  in  great  abundance. 
In  other  parts  of  that  continent,  ihi-y  hav» 


animals  that  iii  some  messure  resemble  tho 
rabbits  of  Europe  ;  and  which  moat  European 
travellers  have  often  called  Aara  or  rabbit*,  »s 
they  happened  to  be  large  or  nmalL  Their 
giving  them  even  the  name  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  my  placing  them  among  ani- 
mals of  the  hare  kind  ;  although  they  may 
differ  in  many  of  the  most  essential  porticD- 
lars.  But  before  we  go  to  the  new  continent, 
we  will  first  examine  such  as  bear  eveo  a  dis- 
tant resemblance  to  tbe  hare  kind  at  boine. 

THE  sqniKBEL.' 

There  are  few  readers  that  are  not  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  figure  of  a  Squirrel  ai 
that  of  the  rabbit ;  hut  supposing  it  unknown 
to  any,  we  might  give  them  some  idea  of  its 
form,  by  comparing  it  to  a  rabbit,  with  shorter 
ears,  and  a  longer  tail.  The  tail  indeed,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  fmm  all 
others,  as  it  is  extremely  long,  beautiful  and 
busby,  spreading  like  a  fan. and  which,  wheti 
thrown  up  behind,  covers  the  whole  body. 
This  serves  the  little  animal  for  a  double  pur- 
pose; when  erected,  it  serves,  like  an  umbrella, 
as  a  secure  protection  from  ihe  injuries  of 
the  heat  and  cold  ;  and  when  extended,  it  is 
very  instrumental  in  promoting  those  vast 
leaps  that  the  sijuirrel  takes  from  tree  to  tree; 
nay,  some  assert  that  it  answers  still  a  third 
purpose,  and  when  the  squirrel  takes  the 
water,  which  it  sometimes  does  upon  a  piece 
of  bark,   that  its   tail   serves  it  instead  of  a 
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bit,  and  is  rather  of  a  more  redlisli  browt.. 
The  belly  iind  breast  aie  while  ;  and  the  ears 
heautifully  ornamented  with  long  tufts  of 
hair.of  a  deeper  colour  than  that  on  the  body 
The  eyes  are  large,  blnck,  and  lively  ;  the 
legs  are  short  and  musciiiar,  like  those  of  the 
rabbit  ;  but  the   toes  longer,  and    the   daws 

*  The  Coiiiif>!i  BniTiBH  SouiaMmlw  mort  ratemt- 
in;  uid  imuaing  ot  our  wiJJ  uiiiddi.  u  S^und  io  hHuurJ 
riwe  XLI.,  fis.  7-  The  cli«rai:i*iiitia  of  the  tquiml  uilie 
ut,  iuciian  I,  md  grioden  I  (.  Fur  rennMiiUtioin  of 
ths  ChicliBset  iquimJ,  •»  PiswXlI..  6^.  18;  of  Ihe  f-rr 
Anieiic.  a  Ojing  uiuLnd,  PUle  XIV,  fij.  10;  »iul  eoluuicJ 
FIb;c  .\U,  Bj.  4. 
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abarper,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  climbing.     When 
it  eats,  or  dresses  itself,  it  sits  erect,  like  the 
hare  or  rabbit,  making  use  of  its  fore-legs  as 
hands ;  and  chiefly   resides   in    trees.     The 
gray  Virginian  squirrel^  which  Mr  Buflbn  calls 
the  petit  gris^  is  larger  than  a  rabbit,  and  of 
a  grayish  colour.       Its  body  and  limbs  are 
thicker  than  those  of  tlie  common  squirrel ; 
and  its  ears  are  shorter,  and  without  tufts  at 
the  point.     The  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
external  part  of  the  legs,  are  of  a  fine  whitish 
gray,  with  a  beautiful  red  streak  on  each  side 
lengthways.     The  tail  is  covered  with  very 
long  gray  hair,  variegated  with   black   and 
white  towards  the  extremity.     This  variety 
seems  to  be  common  to  both  continents ;  and  in 
Sweden  is  seen  to  change  colour  in  winter. 
The    Barbary  sqtnrrel,  of  which  Mr  Buflbn 
makes  three  varieties,  is  of  a  mixed  colour, 
between   red  and   black.     Along   the   sides 
there  are  white  and  brown  lines,  which  ren- 
der this  animal  very  beautiful ;  but  what  still 
adds  to  its  elegance  is  that  the  belly  is  of  a 
sky  blue,  surrounded  with  white.     Some  of. 
these  hold  up  their  tail  erect ;  and  others  throw 
it   forward   over   their  body.     The   Siberian 
while  squirrel  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  squir- 
rel.    The  Carolina  black  squirrel  is  much  big- 
ger than  the  former,  and   sometimes  tipped 
with  white  at  all  the  extremities.     The  Bra- 
silian  squirrel,  which  Mr  Buflbn  calls  the  co- 
quallin,  is  a  beautiful  animal  of  this  kind,  and 
very  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  its  colours. 
Its  belly  is  of  a  bright  yellow;  its  head  and 
body  variegated  with  white,   black,  brown, 
and  orange  colour.     It  wants  the  tufts  at  the 
extremity  of  its  ears;  and  does  not  climb  trees, 
as  most  of  the  kind  are  seen  to  do.     To  this 
list  may  be  added  the  little  ground  squirrel  of 
Carolina,  of  a   reddish  colour,  and  blackish 
stripes  on  each  side;  and,  like  the  former,  not 
delighting  in   trees.'     Lastly,  the  squirrel  of 

'  The  ground  squirrels,  as  they  are  popularly  desig. 
Dated  (rnloiired  Plate  XLI.,  fi|^.  8)  are  almost  exclusive- 
ly limited  to  the  northern  and  temperate  regions  oi  botli 
continents.  The  palm  squirrel  of  India  and  the  Bar- 
bary squirrel  may  seem  exceptions,  but  these,  tliough 
ihey  have  been  associated  with  them  by  some  authors, 
do  not  belong  to  them,  but  occupy  an  intermediate  sta- 
tion  between  the  ground  and  the  arboreal  squirrels.  The 
species  which  the  genus  Tamtam  includes  du  not  exceed 
Are  or  six,  as  known  at  present.  The  head  is  narrower 
and  more  pointed  than  in  the  genus  Sciurus,  of  which 
the  common  squirrel  is  the  type ;  the  fiir  is  shorter,  the 
tail  less  bushy,  and  the  lateral  arrangement  of  the  hairs 
of  this  part  decidedly  less  marked.  They  have  dieek. 
pouches,  which  the  true  squirrels  have  not,  and  seldom 
climb  trees,  unless  when  obliged  in  order  to  escape  a 
pressing  danger.  Though  dwelling  in  countries  where 
the  winter  cold  is  often  intense  and  always  severe,  they 
do  not  hybemate,  as  is  the  case  with  the  marmout  of  the 
Alps,  or  the  dormouse,  but  are  lively,  and  stirring 
abroflid  when  the  earth  is  bound  up  with  frost,  unless  in- 
deed in  the  most  northern  region*,  when  they  sojourn 
in  their  burrows  while  tlie  snow  is  upon  the  ground,   lu 


iVrtc  Spain,  which  is  of  a  deep  iron-grey  col- 
our, with  seven  longitudinal  whitish  streaks 
along  the  sides  of  the  male,  and  five  along 
those  of  the  female.  As  for  the  flying  squir- 
rels, they  are  a  distinct  kind,  and  shall  be 
treated  of  by  themselves. 

These,  which  I  suppose  to  be  but  a  few  af 
the  numerous  vaiieties  of  the  squirrel,  suflfi 
ciently  serve  to  show  how  extensive  this  ani- 
mal is  difl^used  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  every  vari 
ety  is  capable  of  sustaining  every  climate;  fot 
few  animals  are  so  tender,  or  so  little  able  to 
endure  a  change  of  abode,  as  this.  Those 
bred  in  the  tropical  climates,  will  only  live 
near  a  warm  sun;  while, on  the  contrary,  the 
squirrel  of  Siberia  will  scarce  endure  the 
temperature  of  ours.  These  varieties  do  not 
only  difier,  in  their  constitutions  and  colour, 
but  in  their  dispositions  also;  for  while  some 
live  on  the  tops  of  trees,  others  feed,  like  rab- 
bits, on  vegetables  below.  Whether  any  of 
these,  so  variously  coloured,  and  so  diflerenfly 
disposed,  would  breed  among  each  other,  we 
cannot  tell:  and  since,  therefore,  we  are  left 
in  uncertainty  upon  this  point,  we  are  at 
liberty  either  to  consider  each  as  a  distinct 
species  by  itself;  or  only  a  variety,  that  acci- 
dent might  have  originally  produced,  and  that 
the  climate  or  soil  might  have  continued. 
For  my  own  part,  as  the  original  character  of 
the  squirrel  is  so  strongly  marked  upon  tlieni 
all,  I  cannot  help  considering  them  in  the 
latter  point  of  view;  rather  as  the  common 
descendants  of  one  parent,  than  originally 
formed  with  such  distinct  similitudes. 

The  squirrel  is  a  beautiful  little  animal, 
which  is  but  half  savage;  and  which,  from 
the  gentleness  and  innocence  of  its  manners, 
deserves  our  protection.  It  is  neither  canii- 
vorous  nor  hurtful:  its  usual  food  is  fruits, 
nuts,  and  acorns;  it  is  cleanly,  nimble,  active, 

these  burrows  they  accumulate  a  large  store  of  winter, 
provision,  which  consists  of  nuts,  seed«,  herbs,  and 
grasso«.  Of  one  species,  the  four  banded  ground  squir- 
rel, {Tamitu  quadriviUatus,)  which  is  a  native  of  Nurth 
America,  being  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  along  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Dr 
Richardson  observes  that,  "  it  is  an  exceedingly  active 
little  animal,  and  very  industrious  in  storing  up  provis- 
ions, being  generally  observed  with  its  pouches  full  of  the 
seeds  of  liguminous  plants,  bents,  snd  grasses.  It  is 
most  common  in  dry,  sandy  spots,  where  there  is  much 
underwood,  and  is  often  seen,  in  the  summer  time,  sport- 
ing among  the  branches  of  willows  and  low  bushes.  It 
is  a  lively,  restless  animal,  troublesome  to  the  hunter, 
and  often  provokes  him  to  destroy  it  by  the  angry,  chir. 
rupping  noise  it  makes  on  his  approach,  and  which  is  a 
signal  of  alarm  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 
During  the  winter  it  resides  in  a  burrow,  with  several 
openings,  made  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  is  never  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  snow  at  that  season.  Wiien  the 
snow  dii^appears,  many  small  collections  of  hazel-nut 
shells,  from  which  tlie  kernel  has  been  extracted  by  a 
mhiute  licia  gnawed  in  the  side,  are  to  be  seen  on  tlie 
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and  industrious;  its  eyes  are  sparkling,  and 
its  physiognomy  marked  with  meaning.  It 
generally,  like  the  hare  and  rabbit,  sits  upon 
its  hinder  legs,  and  uses  the  fore-paws  as 
hands;  these  have  five  claw$  or  toes,  as  they 
are  called,  and  one  of  them  is  separated 
from  the  rest  like  a  thumb.  This  animal 
seems  to  approach  the  nature  of  birds,  from 
its  lightness^  and  surprising  agility  on  the  tops 
of  trees.  It  seldom  descends  to  the  ground, 
except  in  case  of  storms,  but  jumps  from  one 
branch  to  another;  feeds,  in  spring,  on  the 
buds  and  young  shoots;  in  summer,  on  the 
ripening  fruits,  and  particularly  the  young 
cones  of  the  pine  tree.  In  autumn  it  has  an 
extensive  variety  to  feast  upon;  the  acorn,  the 
filbert,  the  chestnut,  and  the  wilding.  This 
season  of  plenty,  however,  is  not  spent  in  idle 
enjoyment;  the  provident  little  animal  gathers 
at  that  time  its  provisions  for  the  winter;  and 
cautiously  foresees  the  season  when  the  forest 
shall  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  and  fruitage. 

Its  nest  is  generally  formed  among  the  large 
branches  of  a  great  tree,  where  they  begin  to 
fork  off  into  small  ones.  After  choosing  the 
place  where  the  timber  begins  to  decay,  and 
a  hollow  may  the  more  easily  be  formed,  the 
squirrel  begins  by  making  a  kind  of  level  be- 
tween  the  forks;  and  then  bringing  moss, 
twigs,  and  dry  leaves,  it  binds  them  together 
with  great  art,  so  as  to  resist  the  most  violent 
storm.  This  is  covered  up  on  all  sides;  and 
has  but  a  single  opening  at  top,  which  is  just 
large  enough  to  admit  the  little  animal;  and 
this  opening  is  itself  defended  from  the  weather 
by  a  kind  of  canopy,  made  in  the  fashion  of  a 
cone,  so  that  it  throws  off  the  rain,  though 
ever  so  heavy.     The  nest  thus  formed,  with 

ground  near  its  holes,  ^f  r  Say  states  its  nest  to  be 
rumposed  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  burrs  of 
ranthiumf  portions  of  the  upright  cactus,  small  branches 
of  pine-trees,  and  other  vegetable  productions,  sufficient 
ill  some  instances  to  fill  a  cart.  On  tlie  banks  of  the 
Saskatchewan  the  mouths  of  their  burrows  are  not  so 
protected." 

In  size  the  grotnid  squin-el  is  Inferior  to  a  rat,  the 
length  of  the  head  and  body  l>eing  about  six  inches,  that 
of  the  tail  three.  Its  form  is  slender ;— -the  eyes  are 
large,  the  ears  rounded  and  erect; — the  cheek-pouches 
of  moderate  size,  extend  a  short  way  behind  the  ear, 
and  open  into  the  mouth  between  the  incisors  and  the 
grinders.  The  general  colour  of  the  hark  is  yellowish 
brown,  passing  into  red  on  the  lower  part  ot  the  back 
find  spreading  over  the  limbs.  Along  each  side  runs  a 
distinct  white  streak,  bordered  above  and  below  by  a 
similar  line  of  blackish  brown,  and  a  line  of  this  colour 
extends  from  the  occiput  down  the  spine.  The  fur  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  white. 

The  genus  Tanuas  must  be  regarded  as  an  interven- 
ing link  between  the  squirrels  and  the  marmots,  leading 
to  the  former  through  the  Barbary  and  palm  squirrel, 
and  through  the  genus  Spermophilns  to  the  latter.  To 
Uiis  group  of  the  marmots  indeed  it  has  a  ytry  close  af- 
finity. 


a  very  little  opening  above,  is,  nevertheless, 
very  commodious  and  roomy  below ;  soft,  well 
knit  together,  and  every  way  convenient  and 
warm.  In  this  retreat  the  little  animal  bring .s 
forth  its  young,  shelters  itself  from  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  sun,  which  it  seems  to  fear,  and 
from  the  storms  and  inclemency  of  winter, 
which  it  is  still  less  capable  of  supporting. 
Its  provision  of  nuts  and  aooms  is  seldom  in 
its  nest,  but  in  the  hollows  of  the  tree,  laid 
up  carefully  together,  and  never  touched  but 
in  cases  of  necessity.'  Thus  one  single  tree 
serves  for  a  retreat  and  a  storehouse;  and  with- 
out leaving  it  during  the  winter,  the  squirrel 
possesses  all  those  enjoyments  that  its  nature 
is  capable  of  receiving.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  its  little  mansion  is  attacked  by 
a  deadly  and  powerful  foe.  The  martin  goes 
often  in  quest  of  a  retreat  for  its  young,  which 
it  is  incapable  of  making  for  itself;  lor  this 
reason  it  fixes  upon  the  nest  of  a  squirrel,  and, 
with  double  injustice, destroys  the  tenant,  and 
then  takes  possession  of  the  mansion. 

However,  this  is  a  calamity  that  but  seldom 
happens:  and  of  all  other  animals,  the  squirrel 
leads  the  most  frolicsome  playful  life,  being 
surrounded  with  abundance,  and  having  feifv 
enemies  to  fear.  They  are  in  heat  early  in 
spring;  when,  as  a  modern  naturalist  says,^  it 
is  very  diverting  to  see  the  female  feigning 
an  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  two  or  three 
males,  and  to  observe  the  various  proofs  which 
they  give  of  their  a£;ility,  which  is  then  ex- 
erted in  full  force.  Nature  seems  to  have  been 
particular  in  her  formation  of  these  animals 
for  propagation:  however,  they  seldom  bring 
forth  above  four  or  five  young  at  a  time;  and 
that  but  once  a  year.      The  time  of  their  ges- 

I  SauiaRBL-LiEB  PsTAURua  {PelonnM  Setuna),  ii  is 
inhabitant  of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  called  by  tbt 
culouists  the  Sugar  Squirrel  Ic  is  also  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Norfolk  Island  Flying  Squirrel  Length  eight  inches 
and  a  half,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  measures  about  the 
length  of  the  body.  Coloured  Plate  XLl..  fi^  2  and  3. 

Thb  Grey  Squirrrl  {Sciurut  einenus),  la  also  named 
the  Carolina  Squirrel,  from  the  country  in  which  it  is  foand. 
It  is  exceedingly  lively  and  rapid  in  ita  modona;  ia  easily 
accustomed  to  captivity,  and  ia  fond  of  baakiog  ia  «rana 
situationa.  Towarda  evening  it  collects  hay  and  strav  is 
its  cage,  and  forms  a  ball,  into  which  it  retim  tmtil  the 
morning  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  species,  and 
seems  to  have  no  fixed  character  as  to  colour.  Cokwred 
Plate  XLI.,  figa.  5  and  6. 

The  American  Black  Squirrel  (ScMnumger)  and 
the  AoiUMP  SaoiRREL  {Seiurut  setotus)  are  represented 
in  coloured  Plate  XLL,  figs.  1  and  9.  The  one  is  remark- 
able for  its  black  colour,  sometimes  relieved  with  white  at 
the  extremities,  and  the  other  for  the  ailkinesa  of  the  tail 

The  uidnstry  of  the  Squirrel  in  providing  for  ita  wintci 
instenance  haa  led,  to  a  conaiderable  extent,  to  the  apon- 
taneoua  growth  of  the  oak.  The  little  creature  buries  aeon 
after  aoom,  but  appears  either  to  be  negligent  or  forgetful 
of  some  of  iu  treasures,  which  are  thus  left  to  germinata 
and  spring  np  into  oaks. 

*  British  ZoolojQr. 
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tation  seema  to  be  about  six  weeks ;  they  are 
pregnant  in  the  beginning  of  April,  and  bring 
forth  about  the  middle  of  May. 

The  squirrel  is  never  found  in  the  open 
fields,  nor  yet  in  copses  or  underwoods:  it  al- 
ways keeps  in  the  midst  of  the  tallest  trees, 
and,  as  much  as  possible,  sliuns  the  habitations 
of  men.  It  is  extremely  watchful;  if  the  tree 
in  which  it  resides  be  but  touched  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  squirrel  instantly  takes  the  alarm, 
quits  its  nest,  at  once  flies  off  to  another  tree, 
and  thus  travels,  with  great  ease,  along  the 
tops  of  the  forest  until  it  finds  itself  perfectly 
out  of  danger.  In  this  manner  it  continues 
for  some  hours  at  a  distance  from  home,  until 
the  alarm  be  past  away;  and  then  returns,  by 
paths  that  to  all  quadrupeds  but  itself  are 
utterly  impassable.  Its  usual  way  of  moying 
is  by  bounds;  these  it  takes  from  one  tree  to 
another,  at  forty  feet  distance;  and  if  at  any 
time  it  is  obliged  to  descend,  it  runs  up  the 
side  of  the  next  tree  with  amazing  facility. 
It  has  an  extremely  sharp  piercing  note,  which 
most  usually  expresses  pain;  it  has  another 
more  like  the  purring  of  a  cat,  which  it  em- 
ploys when  pleased;  at  least  it  appeared  so  in 
that  from  whence  I  have  taken  a  part  of  this 
description. 

In  Lapland,  and  the  extensive  forests  to  the 
north,  the  squirrels  are  observed  to  change 
their  habitation,  and  to  remove  in  vast  num. 
bers  from  one  country  to  another.  In  these 
migrations  they  are  generally  seen  by  thou- 
sands, travelling  directly  forward;  while  nei- 
ther rocks,  forests,  nor  even  the  broadest 
waters,  can  stop  their  progress.  What  I 
am  going  to  relate  appears  so  extraordin. 
ary,  that  were  it  not  attested  by  numbers 
of  the  most  credible  historians,  among  whom 
are  Klein  and  Linnscus,  it  might  be  rejected, 
with  that  scorn  with  which  we  treat  impos- 
ture or  credulity:  however,  nothing  can  be 
more  true  than  that  when  these  animals,  in 
their  progress,  meet  with  broad  rivers,  or  ex- 
tensive lakes,  which  abound  In  Lapland,  they 
take  a  very  extraordinary  method  of  crossing 
them.  Upon  approaching  the  banks,  and  per- 
ceiving the  breadth  of  the  water,  they  return, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  into  the  neighbour- 
ing forest,  each  in  quest  of  a  piece  of  bark> 
which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  boats  for 
wafting  them  over.  When  the  whole  com- 
pany are  iitted  in  this  manner,  they  boldly 
commit  their  little  fleet  to  the  waves;  every 
squirrel  sitting  on  its  own  piece  of  bark,  and 
fanning  the  air  with  its  tail,  to  drive  the  ves- 
sel to  its  desired  port  In  this  orderly  man- 
ner  they  set  forward,  and  often  cross  lakes 
several  miles  broad.  But  it  too  often  happens 
that  the  poor  mariners  are  not  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  their  navigation;  for  althougli  at 
the  edge  of  the  water  it  is  generally  calm,  in 


the  midst  it  is  always  more  turbulent  There 
the  slightest  additional  gust  of  wind  oversets 
the  little  sailor  and  his  vessel  together.  The 
whole  navy,  that  but  a  few  minutes  before 
rode  proudly  and  securely  along,  is  now  over, 
turned,  and  a  shipwreck  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand  sail  ensues.  This,  which  is  so  unfortu- 
nate for  the  little  animal,  is  eenerally  the 
most  lucky  accident  in  the  world  for  the  Lap- 
lander on  the  shore;  who  gathers  up  the  dead 
bodies  as  they  are  thrown  in  by  the  waves, 
eats  the  flesh,  and  sells  the^  skins  for  about  a 
shilling  the  doren.' 

The  squirrel  is  easily  tamed,'  and  it  is  then 


'  (Euvres  de  Regnard. 

*  Sfuirreit  injured  cage*, — The  barbarous  practice  of 
*'  spinning  a  cockchafer,"  provided  the  tail  of  the  insect 
be  callous  and  itself  void  of  fear,  during  the  operation, 
is  not  a  mcNre  exquisite  refinement  in  the  art  of  torment- 
ing than  to  confine  a  poor  squirrel  in  a  revotving  cage 
If  there  be  one  method  more  efficacfous  than  another  to 
deprive  it  of  liberty,  it  is  this  very  contrivance,  where- 
by he  is  constituted  the  centre  of  a  system ;— «  gover. 
nor  of  Barataria,  where,  do  what  he  will,  he  never  ran 
possibly  be  in  a  state  of  rest,— where,  let  him  vary  never 
80  little,  even  for  a  moment,  from  his  centrical  position, 
everything  begins  tumbling  about  his  ears.  1  have 
many  times  observed  with  pity  the  panting  sides  of  an 
unfortunate  little  animal,  its  state  of  anxious  tremor  in 
its  hall  of  torment, — its  breath  exhausted  by  galloping, 
kicking,  and  strainiog— worried  and  alarmed,  without 
enjoying  a  single  inch  of  progressive  motion,  or  one  re. 
freshing  change  of  attitude,  for  minutes  together,  within 
his  tantalizing,  turnabout  treadmill.  I  know  it  will  be 
said  that  the  animal  is  happy,  for  that  of  exercise,  the 
soul  of  nature,  he  has  his  fill.  A  man,  pelted  with  mud, 
may  believe  he  Is  hunting,  or,  lying  on  his  stomach  on 
wet  grass,  Uiink  it  swimming,  as  reasonably  as  a  poor 
squirrel,  in  the  midst  of  a  whirling  maze  of  wood  and 
iron,  can  enjoy  liberty  and  the  delight  of  running;— the 
dog,  even  confined  by  his  chain,  moves  immolested  in  a 
circle — the  prisoner  changes  position  in  his  cell ; — home 
is  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely;  but  when  the  house 
itself  tiinis  round,  its  homeliness  surely  is  destroyed 
altogether.  I  was  led  to  these  reflections  when,  walking 
in  the  streets  of  Hulli  I  observed  a  crowd  of  sailors 
busily  employed  in  testifying  their  admiration  and  ap. 
plause  at  some  object  of  attention,  by  rude,  unrestrained 
laughter,  accompanied  by  many  seaman-like  phrases. 
As  I  approached,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their 
mirth,  two  squirrels  were  living  amicably  together  in  a 
common  wire  cage ;  such  as  is  used  generally  for  a  thrush 
or  a  blackbird,  furnished  with  perches  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  fixed  at  the  outside  of  a  house,  against  a  sunny 
wall.  Never  did  a  snorting  horse,  bounding,  tossing 
back  his  mane,  and  galloping  backwards  and  forwards, 
underneath  and  among  the  trees  of  an  apple  ordiarJ, 
present  a  more  striking  contrast  with  the  heart-broken, 
over-laden  brute  of  a  sandman,  than  at  this  moment  these 
squirrels,  by  the  variety  of  their  movements,  in  com. 
parison  with  the  monotonous  labour  before  alluded  to ; 
affording  an  exhibition  that  highly  delighted  the  sailors, 
as  particularly  in  accordance  with  their  professional  tastes 
and  habits.  The  little  creatures  displayed,  meanwhile, 
a  ^rfection  of  animal  activity  no  less  pleasing  to  the 
general  lover  of  nature  and  friend  of  the  creation  ;  each 
no  longer  the  immovable  centre  of  a  circle,  but  figuring 
away  in  the  periphery,  and  both  together  passing  their 
hours  in  a  state  of  happy  companionship  that  bafHes  de. 
scriptlon.    They  threw  summersets,  ten  or  a  dozen  to- 
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H  very  familiar  animal.  It  loves  lo  lie  warm, 
and  will  often  creep  into  a  man's  pocltel,  or 
liis  busom.  Il  is  usually  kept  in  a  box  and 
led  with  liazel  nula.  Some  find  amusement 
in  observing  with  what  ease  il  biles  the  nut 
open,  nnd  eats  the  kernel.  In  ahurt,  it  is  a 
pleasing  preily  little  domestic;  and  its  tricks 
and  habitudes  may  serve  lo  entertain  a  mind 
unequal  to  stronger  operationa. 

TB«  FI.TISG  WIUIKEBU' 


Mr  Ray  was  Justly  ot  opuiion,  that  tlie 
llyinf;  squirrel  might  more  properly  be  taid 
|i>  be  of  the  mt  kind,  because  its  fur  is  shorter 
tlian  in  olher  squirrels,  and  ils  colours  alsii 
more  nearly  approach  ihe  former.  However, 
as  mankind  have  been  content  lo  class  il 
among  the  squirrels,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
making  a  new  distinction  in  its  Tavour.  This 
little  animal,  which  is  frequently  brought  over 


etlhtr,  ovur  wh  olliir')  lucks,  tiuj  rgund  iLo  pmUea. 
one  kUtr  another;  and  Uien  sitddviily  Ihey  niuld  <top 
■nd  cliing«  llie  line  of  dlrmtion,  pusing  cuii  otlitr 
raiitniy-Hiie.  and  lurmlng  bath  togetlier  In  Uw  sir, 
Rbila  in  npid  mi>t[on,  a  douMe  ligura  oF  elgbt.  LcL 
■iiyliody  tiy  lbs  eiperimviit,  wli'iUier  Joi-d  uid  mkster, 
or  Fsir  minrrs  of  t  squirrel — let  |ilty  lie  taken  upon  Ihe 
little  iliidovr.Ddled  iiihehilinl  of  llie  ifeodi— lei  ■  new 
rigs  snd  (  luttabte  rompuiion  be  provided,  and  both 
Ingetlirr  hi  rstura  will  regale  the  sperlilor  wilh  Ihe 
exhibition  of  festa  lo  bailie  ilie  Imigliittiun  of  Diitow  ; 
ofijulrknau,  itreiiglh,  and  sgiliiy, 


0  other 


riely,-_ar  Geargr  llrait  U^mi  Tour  tkrovgh 
Ihe  if-mu/aiiarlns  DiittiiAi. 

<  There  are  eight  ipec^iei  of  Aflng  >quirret<,  hut  there 
is  only  a  trilling  dilTerence  between  tliem.  Tlie  Euro, 
ptsn  squirrel  diflera  from  the  Amerion  ipecies  prinrl. 
pally  In  having  \\a  tail  fidl  of  balr,  and  ronnded  al  the 
end,  and  in  the  colour  of  It)  body,  the  upper  part  of 
wbiirh  is  ■  fine  grey,  and  the  lower  while.  Its  whole 
length  is  about  nine  Inrhei,  of  which  the  tall  oceupiei 
Tuc.  The  Enriptan  fyiBg  tjairrtl  li  found  In  the 
woodj  of  Lapland  and  Norway,  where  il  fecda  prlnrl, 
pally  on  the  Under  hi-anrhes  of  the  beech  and  pine  trees. 
In  Ils  habits  of  life  <l  dilli^rs  rery  little  from  the  pre- 
I'l'dlng  speelet.  It  always  Bleeps  during  the  day-time, 
ind  seldom  appean  abroad  In  bad  weather.  It  isactiie 
through  tlie  wliule  winter,  being  frequently  caught  dur. 
ing  that  •ea'Kin,  in  liis  traps  tliat  are  laid  fnr  the  grey 
«[u[rrel3.  The  fematri,  wlien  they  have  young  ones, 
never  leare  their  ne!t  In  pursuit  of  fuod,  without  pre- 
ilouily  nitpfiug  these  rjrefuHy  up  In  Iho  most.  Tiny 
pay  lo  them  Ihe  utmost  aUFiilion,  brooding  anilously  over 
lliem,  and  tenderly  sheltering  their  bodies,  by  their  flying 
uiembrane,  from  the  cold . 


to  England,  ii  ten  than  a  cammon  Bonirirl 
and  bigger  than  a  held  mouae.  Its  akin  i» 
very  soil,  and  elegantly  adorned  with  a  dark 
fur  in  some  places,  and  light  gray  in  othen. 
tl  has  large  prominent  black  and  very  spark- 
ling eyes,  small  ears,  aod  very  sharp  teetb. 
witli  which  it  gn^ws  any  thing  quickly. 
When  il  does  not  leap,  its  tail,  which  is  prell;- 
enough,  lies  close  lo  its  hack;  but  when  il 
Ukes  its  spring,  the  "tail  is  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  from  side  to  side.  Il  is  said  In 
partake  somewhat  ufthe  nature  of  the  squimL 
of  liie  rat,  and  of  the  dormouse;  hut  that  in 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  all  other  ani- 
mals, is  its  peculiar  conformation  for  taking 
ihose  leaps  that  almost  look  like  flying.  Iii! 
indeed  amazing  to  Eee  it  at  one  bound  dart 
abovca  hundred  yards  from  one  tree  lo  anoihcr. 
They  arc  assisted  in  this  spring  hy  a  verv 
pecnliar  formation  of  the  skin  (liat  extendi 
from  the  fore-feet  to  the  hinder;  so  thai  wbeti 
the  animal  stretches  its  forelegs  forward  and 
ils  hind  legs  backward,  (his  skin  is  spread  out 
between  tliem,  somewhat  like  that  helireen 
the  legs  of  a  hat.  The  surface  of  the  body 
being  thus  increased,  Ihe  little  animal  keep 
buoyant  in  (lie  air  until  the  force  of  its  first 
impulsion  is  expired,  and  then  it  descends. 
This  skin,  whun  the  creature  is  a(  ret.  or 
walking,  continues  wrinkled  up  an  its  sidi-s: 
but  when  ils  limbs  are  extended,  il  forms  t 
kind  of  web  between  Ihem  of  above  an  inrli 
broad  on  either  side,  and  gives  the  whole  twd? 
the  appearance  of  a  skin  Uuating  in  (lie  air. 
In  tliia  manner  the  flying  squirrel  changes 
place,  not  like  a  bird  by  repeated  strokes  of 
its  wings,  but  ra[ber  like  a  paper  kite,  sup. 
ported  by  tlie  expansion  if  the  surface  cif  in 
body;  but  with  this  difference,  however,  tbat. 
being  naturally  heavier  than  Ihe  air,  instead 
of  mounting  it  de.scends;  and  that  jump  whicb 
upon  the  ground  would  not  be  above  forty 
yards,  when  from  a  higher  tree  to  a  lower 
may  be  above  a  hundred. 

This  little  animal  is  more  common  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  but  not  very  com- 
mon to  be  seen  in  either  It  is  usually  fmmd. 
like  the  squirrel,  on  the  tops  of  Irees;  bul, 
Ihougli  better  fitted  for  leaping,  it  is  of  a  mori' 
torpid  disposition,  and  is  seldom  seen  to  eier\ 
its  pnwers;  so  that  i(  is  often  seized  by  tl\f 
pole. cat  and  (lie  martin.  It  is  easily  lamed. 
but  apt  to  break  away  whenever  it  finds  an 
opportunity.  It  does  not  seem  fond  of  nuls 
or  almonda,  like  other  squirrels,  but  is  chiefly 
pleased  with  Ihe  sprouls  of  llie  birch,  and  Ik 
cones  of  the  pine.  It  is  fed  in  its  lame  state 
with  brcAd  and  fruils;  it  generally  sleepi  by 
dny,  and  is  always  most  active  by  nigbt 
Some  naluralislfl  gravely  caution  us  nol  lo  Ift 
it  gel  among  our  com  fields,  where,  ihey  tr'l 
I  ui,  it  will  do  a  great   dual  of  damage,  tj 
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cropping  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  may  beg^in  to 


ear 


TH£  MARMOUT.' 

(F>fr  repreteniathm  of  the  Alpine  Marmoui,  iee  PUau 
XIII,  Jig,  1  i  ^  FrankHn*  Marmout,  Piatt  XI I 

Jfg-  45 ) 

Prom  the  description  of  the  squirrel  and  its 
rarieties,  we  proceed  to  a  different  tribe  of 


1  This  iDtarefltiiig  litito  tnimal  belongs  to  Uu)  order 
Radentia  aiid  the  genus  jtrcttmi^a,  and  ia  the  species 
with  which  we  are  best  ara^uaiuted.  It  is  classed  among 
rats  by  Linnaeus,  and  in  its  appearance  is  compared  by 
some  writers  to  a  diminutive  bear  or  badger;  but  the 
disposition  of  its  teeth,  and  its  internal  conformation, 
evince  its  closer  affinity  to  the  squiirel  family. 

The  animal,  when  full  grown,  attains  the  sise  of  a 
rabbit,  measures  about  fifteen  inrhes  from  the  nose  to 
the  root  of  the  tail,  and  two  feet  including  the  tail,~ 
and  generally  weighs  about  nine  pounds.    The  charac. 
terlstics  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belengp  are  thus  stated : 
— ^There  are  two  incisors  in  each  jaw,  and  ten  grinders 
io  the  upper,  and  eight  in  the  lower  jaw ;  four  toes,  with 
a  tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb  on  the  fore-feet,  and  dye 
toes  on   the  hinder.     The  genus  possesses  no  cheek 
pouches,  lilce  some  others  belonging  to  the  same  family ; 
and  the  individual  species  we  are  considering  has  a 
thick  and  short  body,  short  lep,  and  very  short  roand 
ears ;  the  tail  differs  materially  from  that  of  the  squir. 
rrl,  being  much  shorter   in  prt^rtion,  and  straight. 
The  head  is  large  and  thick — flattened  at  the  top;  the 
nose  blunt  and  thick,  and  is  often  carried  erect  when 
the  animal  sits.    The  muzzle  is  furnished  with  whiskers, 
and  there  are  long  hairs  also  above  and  below  each  eye. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  may  be  generally  described 
as  of  a  ratlier  light  grey  colour,  and  the  lower  part  of  a 
light  fawn  colour.     The  grey  darkens  towards  the  head 
and  tail,  and  the  latter  becomes  nearly  black  towards 
the  extremity.     The  ears  are  of  a  lighter  grey  than  the 
surrounding  parts.     The  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  whit- 
ish, and  those  of  the  fore»feet  black.     The  circuit  of 
the  muzzle  is  white.    The  far  of  the  animal  is  generally 
long  and  soft.    The  hairs  of  the  tail  are  thicker  and 
coarser  than  those  of  other  jmrts,  while  below  the  tail, 
and  inside  the  limbs,  the  luur  is  very  short,  leaving 
those  parts  almost  naked. 

The  marmout, — organized  for  digging,  destined  for 
an  obscure  underground  life,  requiring  for  its  nourisli- 
ment  only  the  herbs  and  roots  which  grow  io  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  habitation,  and  finding  in  its  subterran- 
ean retreat  the  means  of  secape  from  roost  of  its  ene- 
mies,—does  not  possess  the  powers  of  many  other  ani- 
mals of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  It  cannot  leap 
like  the  rat,  or  climb  like  the  squirrel.  It  walks  but 
slowly,  and  raises  itself  to  a  short  distance  with  eflbrt ; 
though  it  mounts  with  more  facility  than  it  descends. 
It  rarely  climbs,  however,  unless  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
which  it  then  does  by  the  alternate  use  of  its  back  and 
legs,  in  the  same  manner  that  chimneys  are  ascended 
by  climbing-boys.  Notwithstanding  this  want  of  agility, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  marmouts  are  often  taken 
above  ground,  though  they  are  usually  out  in  sunshiny 
weather,  In  which  they  seem  to  have  great  eiyoyment. 
Rarly  in  the  rooming  the  old  marmouts  come  out  of  their 
holes,  and,  when  the  sun  is  higher,  bring  out  their  young 
ones.  The  latter  scamper  about  on  all  sides,  chase  one 
another,  and,  when  disposed  for  more  quiet  enjoyment, 
seat  themselves  on  their  hind-feet,  and  remain  in  that 
posture  facing  the  sun,  with  an  air  expressive  of  great 
satisfaction*  While  these  parties  are  thus  arousing 
VOL.  t. 


aniroalsy  no  way  indeed  resembling  the  squir- 
rel,but  still  something  like  the  rabbit  and  the 
hare.  We  are  to  keep  these  two  animals  still 
in  view  as  the  centre  of  our  comparison;  as 
objects  to  which  many  otliers  may  bear  some 


themselves,  or  busied  in  collecting  food  or  materials 
with  which  to  tine  their  winter  habiutioiis,  they  are  not 
unmindfid  of  their  personal  safety.  One  of  their  num. 
ber  is  posted  as  a  sentinel  upon  a  rock,  or  some  other 
commanding  spot,  and  if  he  perceives  an  enemy,  or  any 
unusual  object  that  disquiets  him,  he  sends  forth  a  pierc- 
ing cry,  upon  which  the  others  retreat  in  all  haste  to 
their  burrows,  or,  if  these  are  too  distant,  ensconce 
thentselves  under  the  rocks.  As  they  have  grsat  quick- 
ness of  sight,  and  can  discern  an  enemy  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, they  are  rarely  surprised. 

ThMS  marmouts  never  assume  an  ofI<snsive  attitude  to- 
wards  other  aniroalB;  and  when  apprehensive  for  their 
safety,  their  first  consideration  is  retreat.  When  afraid 
of  any  serkMis  invasion,  they  forsake  their  habitations  in 
entire  families,  and  wander  from  mountain  to  mountain 
until  they  find  a  spot  where  they  deem  it  eligible  to  con- 
struct new  retreats.  When,  however,  they  are  djiven 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  retreat  Is  impracticable,  they 
defend  themselves  with  great  spirit  even  against  men 
and  doga;  and  with  their  teeth,  wiUi  whk'h  they  can 
inflict  very  terrible  bites,  and  with  their  claws,  they 
assdl  all  who  approach  them. 

The  Alpine  marmouts  breed  In  the  summer,  and  tlie 
litter  usually  consists  of  three  or  four  young  ones,  and 
sometimes  as  many  as  six.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tahied  whether  the  young,  whicJi  with  the  parents  com- 
pose  a  family,  are  the  produce  of  two  years  or  of  one 
year  only.  If  the  latter,  the  number  of  the  yowig  In- 
dicates  that  there  must  be  several  broods  in  one  year. 

When  the  marmouts  retreat  to  their  cells  for  their 
winter  sleep  they  are  generally  very  fat,  and  continue 
so  for  nearly  three  months ;  but  after  that,  they  gradual- 
ly decline,  and  are  very  thin  by  the  time  they  awake. 
In  their  torpid  state  they  lie  in  the  bay  close  to  one  ano- 
ther,  and  rolled  up  like  hedge-hogs,  without  exhibiting 
any  visible  appearances  of  life;  but  they  maybe  revived 
by  a  gradual  and  gentle  heat.     From  fifteen  to  sixteen 
are  usually  found  together,  and  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
two  fitmilles  are  found  In  the  same  burrow ;  and  still 
more  rarely  Is  one  marmout  found  alone.     During  their 
winter  sleep  they  are  taken  In  great  numbers,  partly  for 
the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  used  u  furs,  and 
partly  for  their  flesh,  which  is  then  considered  by  the 
mountaineers  as  an  agreeiJ)le  artlrle  of  food,  but  which 
is  not  relished  by  persons  of  more  delicate  appetite. 
The  fat  of  the  marmout,  which  tastes  like  hogVlard,  Is 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps  to  possess 
medicinal  virtues.    By  the  Savoyards  they  are  chiefly 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them  through  vari. 
ous  parts  of  Europe,  after  they  have  been  tamed.  A  young 
one  is  easily  domesticated ;  and  may  with  little  difficulty 
be  taught  to  sit  upright,  or  to  walk  on  its  hind  feet. 
It  is  sometimes  even  taught  to  dance  with  a  stick  be- 
tween its  paws,  and  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  feats. 
In  its  tame  state  the  marmout  will  eat  almost  everything 
except  flesh.     When  drinking,  it  raises  its  head  at  al. 
most  every  sip,  like  a  fowl,  looking  around  with  watch, 
fulness  and  apprehension.      It,  bowvver,  drinks  very 
little.     Its  roost  marked  partiality  Is  for  milk  and  but- 
ter; and  its  strongest  aversion  is  towards  dogs.     Unless 
carefully  watclied,  It  is  very  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  clothes,  linen,  end  furniture ;  and  the  power 
of  Its  teeth  is  such,  that  no  cage  that  is  not  well  guarded 
with  Iron  can  retain  it  in  bondage.     Tame  marmouts, 
if  kept  sufficiently  warm,  are  able  to  dispense  with  their 
winter's  sleep. — Penny  Vaya»ine, 
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similitude,  tbough  they  but  little  approach 
each  other.  Among  the  hare  kind  is  the 
Marmout,  which  naturalists  have  placed  either 
among  the  hare  kind  or  the  rat  kind,  as  it 
suited  their  respective  systems.  In  fact,  it 
bears  no  great  resemblance  to  either;  but  of 
(he  two  it  approaches  nearer  the  bare,  as  well 
in  the  make  of  its  head  as  in  its  size,  in  its 
bushy  tail,  and  particularly  in  its  chewing  the 
cud,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  our 
choice  in  giving  it  its  present  situation.  How 
it  ever  came  to  be  degraded  into  the  rat  or 
mouse  I  cannot  conceive,  for  it  no  way  resem- 
bles them  in  size,  being  nearly  as  big  as  a 
hare;  or  in  its  disposition,  since  no  animal  is 
more  tractable,  nor  more  easily  tamed. 

The  marmout  u,  as  was  said,  almost  as  big 
as  a  hare,  but  it  is  more  corpulent  than  a  cat, 
and  has  shorter  legs.  Its  head  pretty  nearly 
resembles  that  of  a  hare,  except  that  its  ears 
are  much  shorter.  It  is  clothed  all  over  with 
very  long  hair,  and  a  shorter  fur  below.  These 
are  of  different  colours,  black  and  gray.  The 
length  of  the  hair  gives  the  body  the  appear- 
ance of  greater  corpulence  than  it  really  has, 
and  at  the  same  time  shortens  the  feet,  so  that 
iU  belly  seems  touching  the  ground.  Its  tail 
is  tufted  and  well  furnished  with  hair,  and  it 
is  carried  in  a  straight  direction  with  its  body. 
It  has  live  claws  behind,  and  only  four  be- 
fore. These  it  uses  as  the  squirrel  does,  to 
carry  its  food  to  its  mouth;  and  it  usually  sits 
upon  its  hinder  parts  to  feed,  in  the  manner 
of  that  little  animal.' 

The  marmout  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the 
Alps;  and  when  taken  young  is  tamed  more 
easily  than  any  other  wild  animal,  and  almost 
as  perfectly  as  any  of  those  that  are  domestic. 
It  is  readily  taught  to  dance,  to  wield  a  cud- 
gel,  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  its  master.  Like 
the  cat,  it  has  an  antipathy  to  the  dog;  and 
when  it  becomes  familiar  to  the  family,  and 
is  sure  of  being  supported  by  its  master,  it  at- 
tacks and  bites  even  the  largest  mastiff.  From 
its  squat  muscular  make,  it  has  great  strength, 
joined  to  great  agility.  It  has  four  large 
cutting  teeth,  like  all  those  of  the  hare  kind, 
hut  it  uses  them  to  much  more  advantage, 
since  in  this  animal  they  are  very  formidable 
weapons  of  defence.  However,  it  is  in  gen  p. 
eral  a  very  inoffensive  animal;  and,  except 
its  enmity  to  dogs,  seems  to  live  in  friendship 
with  every  creature,  unless  when  provoked. 
If  not  prevented,  it  is  very  apt  to  gnaw  the 
furniture  of  a  house,  and  even  to  make  holes 
through  wooden  partitions;  from  whence,  per. 
haps,  it  has  been  compared  to  the  rat  As 
its  legs  jire  very  short,  and  made  somewhat 

I  Biiilbn,  from  whence  the  remaincler  of  this  descrip- 
tion H  talcen.  N,  n,  Ifti  t^en  i^from  Oesner,  vol.  xtii. 
—  GoLUmiih. 


like  those  of  a  bear,  it  is  often  seen  sitting  up. 
and  even  walking  on  its  hind-legs  in  like 
manner;  but  with  the  fore-paws,  as  was  said, 
it  uses  to  feed  itself  in  the  manner  of  a  squir- 
rel. Like  all  of  the  hare  kind,  it  runs  miirb 
swifter  up  hill  than  down;  it  climbs  trees  with 
great  ease,  and  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks  or 
the  contiguous  walls  of  houses  with  great  fa- 
cility. It  is  ludicrously  said  that  the  Savoy- 
ards, who  are  the  only  chimney-sweepers  of 
Paris,  have  learned  this  art  from  the  marmout, 
which  is  bred  in  the  same  country. 

These  animals  eat  indiscriminately  of  what- 
ever is  presented  to  them;  flesh,  bread,  fruits, 
herbs,  roots,  pulse,  and  insects.  But  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  milk  and  butter.  Al- 
though  less  inclined  to  petty  thefts  than  the 
cat,  yet  they  always  try  to  steal  into  the  dairy, 
where  they  lap  up  the  milk  like  a  cat,  purring 
all  the  while  like  that  animal,  as  an  expression 
of  their  being  pleased.  As  to  the  rest,  milk 
is  the  only  liquor  they  like.  They  seldom 
drink  water  and  refuse  wine.  When  pleased 
or  caressed,  they  often  yelp  like  puppies;  bat 
when  irritated  or  frighted,  they  have  a  pierc- 
ing note  that  hurts  the  ear.  They  are  very 
cleanly  animals,  and  like  the  cat  retire  upon 
necessary  occasions;  but  their  bodies  have  a 
disagreeable  scent,  particularly  in  the  beat  of 
summer.  This  tinctures  their  flesh,  which 
being  very  fat  and  firm,  would  be  very  good, 
were  not  this  flavour  always  found  to  predom- 
inate. 

We  have  hitherto  been  describing  affec 
tions  in  this  animal  which  it  has  in  common 
with  many  others  ;  but  we  now  come  to  one 
which  particularly  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others  of  this  kind,  and  indeed,  from  every 
other  quadruped,  except  the  bat  and  the  dor- 
mouse; this  is  its  sleeping  during  the  winter. 
The  marmout,  though  a  native  of  the  highest 
mountains,  and  where  the  snow  is  never 
wholly  melted,  nevertheless  seems  to  feel  the 
influence  of  the  cold  more  than  any  other,  and 
in  a  manner  has  all  its  faculties  chilled  up  in 
winter.  This  extraordinary  suspension  of  life 
and  motion  for  more  than  half  the  year,  de- 
serves our  wonder,  and  excites  our  attention 
to  consider  the  manner  of  such  temporary 
death ,  and  the  subsequent  revival.  But  Grst 
to  describe,  before  we  attempt  to  discuss. 

The  marmout,  usually  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, or  the  beginning  of  October,  prepares 
to  fit  up  iU  habitation  for  the  winter,  from 
which  it  is  never  seen  to  issue  till  about  the 
beginning  or  the  middle  of  April.  This  ani- 
mal's little  retreat  is  made  with  great  precau- 
tion, and  fitted  up  with  art.  It  is  a  hole  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  extremely  deep,  with 
a  spacious  apartment  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
rather  longer  than  it  is  broad.  In  this  several 
marmouU  can  reside  nt  the  same  time)  with- 
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out  crowding  each  other,  or  injuring  the  air 
fhev  breathe  The  feet  and  claws  of  thisani. 
roal  seem  made  for  digging;  and,  in  fact,  they 
burrow  into  the  ground  with  amazing  facility, 
scraping  up  the  earth  like  a  rabbit,  and  throw- 
ing back  what  they  have  thus  loosened  behind 
them.  But  the  form  of  their  hole,  is  still  more 
wonderful;  it  resembles  the  letter  Y;  the  two 
branches  being  two  openings,  which  conduct 
into  one  channel ,  which  terminates  in  their  gen- 
eral  apartment  that  lies  at  the  bottom.  As  the 
hole  is  made  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain, 
there  is  no  part  of  it  on  a  level  but  the  apartment 
at  the  end.  One  of  the  branches  or  openings 
issues  out  sloping  downwards;  and  this  serves  as 
H  kind  of  sink  or  drain  to  the  whole  family, 
where  they  make  their  excrements,  and  where 
the  moisture  of  the  place  is  drawn  away.  The 
other  branch,  on  the  contrary,  slopes  upwards, 
and  this  serves  as  their  door,  upon  which  to 
go  out  and  in.  The  apartment  at  the  end  is 
very  warmly  stuccoed  round  with  moss  and 
hay,  of  both  which  they  make  an  ample  pro. 
vision  during  the  summer.  As  this  is  a  work 
of  greatjabour,  so  it  is  undertaken  in  common; 
some  cut  the  finest  grass,  others  gather  it,  and 
uthers  take  their  turns  to  drag  it  into  their 
hole.  Upon  this  occasion,  as  we  are  told,  one 
of  them  lies  on  its  back,  permits  the  hay  to  be 
heaped  upon  its  belly,  keeps  its  paws  upright 
to  make  greater  room ;  and  in  this  manner, 
lying  still  upon  its  back,  it  is  dragged  by  the 
tail,  hay  and  all,  to  their  common  retreat. 
This  also  some  give  as  a  reason  for  the  hair 
being  generally  worn  away  on  their  backs,  as 
is  usually  the  case ;  however,  a  better  reason 
for  this  may  be  assigned,  from  their  continu- 
ally rooting  up  holes,  and  passing  through 
narrow  openings.  But  be  this  as  it  will, 
certain  it  is  that  they  all  live  together,  and 
work  in  common  to  make  their  habitation  as 
snug  and  convenient  a^  possible.  In  it  they 
pass  three  parts  of  their  lives ;  into  it  they 
retire  when  the  storm  is  high ;  in  it  they 
continue  while  it  rains;  there  they  remain 
when  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  never  stir 
out  except  in  fine  weather,  never  going  far 
trom  home  even  then.  Whenever  they  ven- 
ture abroad,  one  is  placed  as  a  sentinel,  sitting 
upon  a  lofty  rock,  while  the  rest  amuse  them, 
selves  in  playing  along  green  fields,  or  are 
employed  in  cutting  the  grass  and  making 
hay  for  their  winter's  convenience.  Their 
trusty  sentinel,  when  an  enemy,  a  man,  a 
dog,  or  a  bird  of  prey  approaches,  apprises  its 
companions  with  a  whistle,  upon  which  they 
all  make  home,  the  sentinel  himself  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  hay 
is  designed  for  provision ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  always  found  in  as  great  plenty  in  their 
holes  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  win- 


ter; it  is  only  sought  for  the  convenience  of 
their  lodging,  and  the  advantages  of  their 
young.  As  to  provision,  they  seem  kindly 
apprised  by  Nature  that  during  the  ^winter 
they  shall  not  want  any ;  so  that  they  make 
no  preparations  for  food,  though  so  diligently 
employed  in  fitting  up  their  abode.  As  soon 
as  they  perceive  the  first  approaches  of  the 
winter,  during  which  their  vital  motions  arc 
to  continue  in  some  measure  suspended,  they 
labour  very  diligently  to  close  up  the  two 
entrances  of  their  habitation,  which  they  effect 
with  such  solidity,  that  it  is  easier  to  dig  up 
the  earth  any  where  else  than  where  they 
have  closed  it  At  that  time  they  are  very 
fat,  and  some  of  them  are  found  to  weigh 
above  twenty  pounds;  they  continue  so  for 
even  three  months  more ;  but  by  degrees  their 
flesh  begins  to  waste,  and  they  are  usually 
very  lean  by  the  end  of  winter.  When  their 
retreat  is  opened,  the  whole  family  is  then 
discovered,  each  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  covered 
up  under  hay.  In  this  state  they  seem  en. 
tirely  lifeless ;  they  may  be  taken  away,  and 
even  killed  without  their  testifying  any  great 
pain ;  and  those  who  find  them  in  this  manner, 
carry  them  home,  in  order  to  breed  up  the 
young  and  eat  the  old  ones.  A  gradual  and 
gentle  warmth  revives  them  ;  but  they  would 
die  if  too  suddenly  brought  near  the  fire,  or  if 
their  juices  were  too  quickly  liquefied. 

Strictly  speaking,  says  Mr  Buffon,  these 
animals  cannot  be  said  to  sleep  during  the 
winter;  it  may  be  called  rather  a  torpor^  a 
stagnation  of  all  the  faculties.'  This  torpor  is 
produced  by  the  congelation  of  their  blood, 
which  is  naturally  much  colder  than  that  of 
all  other  quadrupeds.  The  usual  heat  of  man 
and  other  animals  is  about  thirty  degrees 
above  congelation;  the  heat  of  these  is  not 
above  ten  degrees.  Their  internal  heat  is 
seldom  greater  than  that  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  This  has  been  often  tried  by  plung. 
ing  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the  body 
of  a  living  dormouse,  and  it  never  rose  beyond 
its  usual  pitch  in  air,  and  sometimes  it  sunk 
above  a  degree.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  these  animals,  whose  blood  is  so  cold 
naturally,  should  become  torpid,  when  the  ex- 
ternal cold  is  too  powerful  for  the  small  quan- 
tity of  heat  in  their  bodies  yet  remaining ; 
and  this  always  happens  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  not  more  than  ten  degrees  above 
congelation.  This  coldness  Mr  Buffon  has 
experienced  in  the  blood  of  the  bat,  the  dor- 
mouse,  Hud  the  hedge-hog,  and  with  great 
justice  he  extends  the  analogy  to  the  marmout, 
which,  like  the  rest,  is  seen  to  sleep  all  the 
winter.  This  torpid  state  continues  as  long 
as  the  cause  which  produces  it  continues:  and 
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it  b  ver  J  probable  that  it  might  be  lengthened 
oat  beyond  its  usual  tenn,  by  artificially  pro- 
longing the  cold:  if,  for  instance,  the  animal 
were  rolled  ap  in  wool,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
cellar,  nearly  approaching  to,  bat  not  quite  so 
cold  as  an  icehouse,  for  &at  would  kill  them 
outright,  it  would  remain  perhaps  a  whole  year 
in  its  state  of  insensibility.  However  this  be, 
if  the  heat  of  the  air  be  above  ten  degrees,  these 
animals  are  seen  to  revive ;  and  if  it  be  con- 
tinned  in  that  degree  of  temperature,  they  do 
not  become  torpid,  but  eat  and  sleep  at  proper 
intervals,  like  all  other  quadrupeds  whatever. 

Prom  the  above  account  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  state  in  which  these  animals 
continue  during  the  winter.  As  in  some  dis- 
orders,  where  the  circulation  is  extremely  Ian- 
guid,  the  appetite  is  diminished  in  proportion, 
so  in  these  the  blood  scarcely  moving,  or  only 
moving  in  the  greater  vessels,  they  want  no 
nourishment  to  repair  what  is  worn  away  by 
its  motions.  They  are  seen,  indeed  by  slow  de- 
grees to  become  leaner  in  proportion  to  the  slow 
attrition  of  their  fluids;  but  this  is  not  percep- 
tible, except  at  the  end  of  some  months.  Man 
is  often  known  to  gather  nourishment  from  the 
ambient  air;  and  these  also  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  supplied  in  the  same  manner; 
and  having  sufficient  motion  in  their  fluids  to 
keep  them  from  putrefaction,  and  just  suffi. 
cient  nourishment  to  supply  the  waste  of  their 
languid  circulation,  they  continue  rather  feebly 
alive  than  sleeping. 

These  animals  produce  but  once  a- year, 
and  usually  bring  forth  but  three  or  four  at  a 
time.  They  grow  ? ery  fast,  and  the  extent 
of  their  lives  is  not  above  nine  or  ten  years ; 
so  that  the  species  is  neither  numerous  nor 
very  much  diffused.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  Alps,  where  they  seem  to  prefer  the 
brow  of  toe  highest  mountains  to  the  lowest 
ranges,  and  the  sunny  side  to  that  in  the  shade. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  they 
chiefly  reside,  when  they  observe  the  hole, 
generally  stay  till  winter  before  they  think 
proper  to  open  it;  for  if  they  begin  too  soon, 
the  animal  wakes,  and  as  it  has  a  surprising 
faculty  of  digging,  makes  its  hole  deeper  in 
proportion  as  they  follow.  Such  as  kill  it  for 
food,  use  every  art  to  improve  the  flesh,  which 
is  said  to  have  a  wild  taste,  and  to  cause  vo- 
mitines.'  They,  therefore,  take  away  the 
fat,  which  is  in  great  abundance,  and  salt  the 
remainder,  drying  it  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  bacon.  Still,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  very 
indifferent  eating.  This  animal  is  found  in 
Poland  under  the  denomination  of  the  Bobok, 
entirely  resembling  that  of  the  Alps,  except 
that  the  latter  has  a  toe  more  upon  its  fore- 
foot than  the  former.     It  is  found  also  in  Si- 
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beria  under  the  name  of  the  Jevmka,  being 
rather  smaller  than  either  of  the  other  two. 
Lajitly,  it  is  found  in  Canada  by  the  appelia. 
tion  of  the  Moma*^  differing  only  from  the  rest 
in  having  a  bluish  snout  and  a  longer  taiL 

THE  AGOUTI.' 

Prom  the  marmout,  which  differs  from  the 
hare  80  much  in  the  length  of  its  fur,  we  go 
to  the  Agouti,  another  species  equally  differ- 
ing  in  the  shortness  of  its  hair.  These  bear 
some  rude  resemblance  to  the  hare  and  the  rab- 
bit in  their  form  and  manner  of  living,  but  sofli. 
ciently  differing  to  require  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  first  of  these,  and  that  the  iai^est, 
as  was  hinted  above,  is  called  the  agouti.  This 
animal  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
southern  parts  of  America,  and  has  by  some 
been  called  the  rahlnt  of  that  continent.  But. 
though  in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  ralv 
bit,  yet  still  in  many  more  it  differs,  and  is, 
without  all  doubt,  an  animal  peculiar  to  the 
new  world  only.  The  agouti  is  about  the 
sisse  of  a  rabbit,  and  has  a  head  very  much 
resembling  it,  except  that  the  ears  are  very 
short  in  comparison.  It  resembles  the  rabbit 
also  in  the  arched  form  of  its  back,  in  the 
hind  legs  being  longer  than  the  fore,  and  in 
having  four  great  cutting-teeth,  two  above 
and  two  below;  but  then  it  differs  in  the  na- 
ture  of  its  hair,  which  is  not  soft  and  downy 
as  in  the  rabbit,  but  hard  and  bristly  like  that 
of  a  sucking  pig,  and  of  a  reddish -brown  colour. 
It  differs  also  in  the  tail,  which  is  even  shorter 
than  the  rabbit,  and  entirely  destitute  of  hair. 
Lastly,  it  differs  in  the  number  of  its  toes,  hav- 
ing but  three  in  the  hinder  feet,  whereas  the 
rabbit  has  five.  All  these  distinctions,  how- 
ever,  do  not  coutitervail  against  its  general 
form,  which  resembles  that  of  a  rabbit,  and 
most  travellers  have  called  it  by  that  name. 

As  this  animal  differs  in  form,  it  differs 
still  more  in  habitudes  and  dispositioiL  As 
it  has  the  hair  of  a  hog,  so  also  it  has  its  vo- 
raciousness. It  eats  indiscriminately  of  all 
things;  and,  when  satiated,  hides  the  remain- 
der, like  the  dog  or  the  fox,  for  a  future  occa- 
sion. It  takes  a  pleasure  in  gnawing  and 
spoiling  every  thing  it  comes  near.  When 
irritated,  its  hair  stands  erect  along  the  back, 


s  This  animAl,  together  with  the  Pact,  Aperea,  Guinea 
Pig,  Capibara,  and  a  few  other  species,  are  now  arrang- 
ed under  the  general  appellation  of  Cavy.  They  are 
distinguished  by  having  two  wedge-shaped  front  teeth 
io  each  jaw,  and  eight  grinders  on  each  side  in  both 
jaws;  they  have  from  four  to  six  toes  on  the  ibre-fett, 
and  from  three  to  five  on  the  hinder:  the  Uil  it  very 
short  or  none,  and  they  have  no  collar-bones.  For  re- 
presentations of  the  Agouti,  see  Plate  XIII.  fig.  17:  of 
theCapibara,  PiateXlI.  fig.  47;  of  the  Para,  PlateXIII. 
fig.  60;  and  of  the  Guinea-pig,  Plate  XIII.  ffg.  Id. 
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and,  like  the  rabbit,  it  strikes  the  ground  vio. 
lently  with  its  hind  feet.  It  does  not  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  but  burrows  in  the  hoi- 
lows  of  trees.  Its  ordinary  food  consists  of 
the  roots  of  the  country,  potatoes,  and  yams, 
and  such  fruits  as  fall  from  the  trees  in 
autumn.  It  uses  its  fore-paws,  like  the  squir- 
rel, to  carry  its  food  to  its  mouth:  and  as  its 
hind  feet  are  longer  than  the  fore,  it  runs 
v^ery  swiftly  upon  plain  ground  or  up  a  hill, 
bnt  upon  a  descent  it  is  in  danger  of  falling. 
Its  sight  is  excellent,  and  its  hearing  equals 
that  of  any  other  animal;  whenever  it  is 
whistled  to,  it  stops  to  hearken.  The  flesh  of 
such  as  are  fkt  and  well  fed  is  tolerable  food, 
although  it  has  a  peculiar  taste,  and  is  a  little 
tough.  The  French  dress  it  like  a  sucking- 
pig,  as  we  learn  from  Mr  Bufibn's  account; 
but  the  English  dress  it  with  a  pudding  in 
its  belly,  like  a  hare.  It  is  hunted  by  dogs; 
and  whenever  it  has  got  into  a  sugar-ground, 
where  the  canes  cover  the  place,  it  is  easily 
overtaken,  for  it  is  embarassed  every  step  it 
takes,  so  that  a  man  may  easily  come  up  with 
it  without  any  other  assistance.  When  in 
the  open  country,  it  usually  runs  with  great 
swiftness  before  the  dogs,  until  it  gains  its 
retreat,  within  which  it  continaes  to  hide,  and 
nothing  but  611ing  the  hole  with  smoke  can 
force  it  out  For  this  pur^iose,  the  hunter 
bums  fagots  or  straw  at  the  entrance,  and  con- 
hucts  the  smoke  in  such  a  manner  that  it  61  Is 
the  whole  cavity.  While  this  is  doing,  the 
poor  little  animal  seems  sensible  of  its  dan. 
ger,  and  begs  for  quarter  with  a  most  plain, 
tive  cry,  seldom  quitting  its  hole  till  the  ut- 
most extremity.  A  t  last,  when  half.suffbcated, 
it  issues  out,  and  trusts  once  more  to  its  speed 
for  protection.  When  still  forced  by  the  dogs, 
and  incapable  of  making  good  a  retreat,  it 
turns  upon  the  hunters,  and  with  its  hair 
bristling  like  a  hog,  and  standing  upon  its 
hind.feet,  it  defends  itself  very  obstinately. 
Sometimes  it  bites  the  legs  of  those  that  at* 
tempt  to  take  it,  and  will  take  out  the  piece 
wherever  it  fixes  its  teeth.> 

Its  cry  when  disturbed  or  provoked,  resem- 
bles that  of  a  sucking-pig.  If  taken  young, 
it  is  easily  tamed,  continues  to  play  harmlessly 
about  the  house,  and  goes  out  and  returns  of 
its  own  accord.  In  a  savage  state  it  usually 
continues  in  the  woods,  and  the  female  gen- 
erally chooses  the  most  obscure  parts  to  bring 
forth  her  young.  She  there  prepares  a  bed 
of  leaves  and  dry  grass,  and  generally  brings 
forth  two  at  a  time.  She  breeds  twice  or 
thrice  a-year,  and  carries  her  young  from  one 
place  to  another,  as  convenience  requires,  in 
the  manner  of  a  cat.  She  generally  lodges 
them,  when  three  days  old,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
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tree,  suckling  them  but  a  very  short  time;  for 
they  soon  come  to  perfection,  and  it  should 
consequently  follow  that  they  soon  grow  old. 

THE  PACA. 

The  Paca  is  also  an  animal  of  South  Amer. 
ica,  very  much  resembling  the  former,  and 
like  it  has  received  the  name  of  the  American 
rabbity  but  with  as  little  propriety.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a  hare,  or  rather  larger,  and 
in  figure  somewhat  like  a  sucking  pig,  which 
it  also  resembles  in  its  grunting  and  its  man. 
ner  of  eating.  It  is,  however,  most  like  the 
agouti,  although  it  differs  in  several  particu- 
lars.  Like  the  agouti,  it  is  covered  rather 
with  coarse  hair  than  a  downy  fur.  But  then 
it  is  beautifully  marked  along  the  sides  with 
small  ash-coloured  spots,  upon  an  amber, 
coloured  ground;  whereas  the  agouti  is  pretty 
much  of  one  reddish  colour.  The  paca  is 
rather  more  thick  and  corpulent  than  the 
agouti;  its  nose  is  shorter,  and  its  hind- feet 
have  fist  toes;  whereas  the  agouti  has  but 
three.  As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  bears  some 
distant  resemblance  to  a  rabbit,  the  ears  arc 
naked  of  hair,  and  somewhat  sharp,  the  upper 
jaw  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  lower,  the 
teeth,  the  shape  of  the  head,  and  the  size  of 
it,  are  like  to  those  of  a  rabbit.  It  has  a 
short  tail  likewise,  though  not  tufted ;  and  its 
hinder  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore.  It  also 
burrows  in  the  ground  like  that  animal,  and 
from  this  similitude  alone,  travellers  might 
have  given  it  the  name. 

The  paca  does  not  make  use  of  its  fore- 
paws,  like  the  squirrel  or  the  agouti,  to  carry 
its  food  to  the  month,  but  hunts  for  it  on  the 
ground,  and  roots  like  a  hog.  It  is  generally 
seen  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  moist  and  warm  countries  of 
South  America.  It  is  a  very  fat  animal,  and 
in  this  respect  much  preferable  to  the  agouti, 
that  is  most  commonly  found  lean.  It  is 
eaten,  skin  and  all,  like  a  young  pig,  and  is 
considered  as  a  great  delicacy.  Like  the 
former  little  animal,  it  defends  itself  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  is  very  seldom  taken  alive. 
It  is  persecuted  not  only  by  man,  but  by  every 
beast  and  bird  of  prey,  who  all  watch  its  mo- 
tions, and,  if  it  ventures  at  any  distance  from 
its  hole,  are  sure  to  seize  it  But  although  the 
race  of  these  little  animals  is  thus  continually 
destroyed,  it  finds  some  refuge  in  its  hole,  from 
the  general  combination;  and  breeds  in  such 
numbers,  that  the  diminution  is  not  perceptible. 

To  these  animals  may  be  added  others, 
very  similar,  both  in  form  and  disposition; 
each  known  by  its  particular  name  in  its  na. 
tive  country,  but  which  travellers  have  been 
contented  to  call  rabbits  or  hares;  of  which  we 
have  but  indistinct  notice.     The  taprti,  oi 
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Ihe  BRA8ILIAV  RABBIT,  is  in  sHapc  like  our 
English  ones,  but  is  much  less,  being  said  to 
be  not  above  Iwice  the  size  of  a  dormouse, 
(t  is  reddish  on  the  forehead,  and  a  little 
whitish  under  the  throat.  It  is  remarkable 
for  having  no  tail;  but  it  has  long  ears,  with 
whiskers,  like  our  rabbits,  and  black  eyes. 
It  does  not  burrow,  like  ours  ;  but  lives  at 
large,  like  the  hare. 

The  APBREA  is  called  also  by  some  the  brasil- 
IAN  RABBIT,  being  an  animal  that  seems  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  a  rabbit  and  a  rat.  The  ears 
are  like  those  of  a  rat,  being  short  and  round; 
but  the  other  parts  are  like  those  of  a  rabbit, 
except  that  it  has  but  three  toes  on  (he  hinder 
legs,  like  the  agouti. 

To  these  imperfect  sketches  of  animals  little 
known,  others  less  known  might  be  added; 
for  as  nature  becomes  more  diminutive,  her 
operations  are  less  attentively  regarded.  I 
shall  only,  therefore,  add  one  animal  more  to 
this  class,  and  that  very  well  known;  I  mean 
the  Guinea-pig;  which  Brisson  places  among 
those  of  the  rabbit  kind;  and  as  I  do  not  know 
any  other  set  of  animals  with  which  it  can  be 
so  well  compared,  I  will  take  leave  to  follow 
his  example. 

THE  GUINEA -FIQ. 

The  guinea-pig  is  a  native  of  the  warmer 
climates;  but  has  been  so  long  rendered  do- 
mestic, and  so  widely  diffused,  that  it  has  now 
become  common  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
There  are  few  unacquainted  with  the  figure  of 
this  little  animal;  in.  some  places  it  is  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  favourite;  and  is  often 
found  even  to  displace  the  lap-dog.  It  is  less 
than  a  rabbit,  and  its  legs  are  shorter;  they 
are  scarcely  seen,  except  when  it  moves;  and 
the  neck  also  is  ao  short,  that  the  head  seems 
stuck  upon  the  shoulders.  The  ears  are  short, 
thin,  and  transparent;  the  hair  is  like  that  of 
a  sucking-pig,  irom  whence  it  has  taken  the 
name;  and  it  wants  even  the  vestiges  of  a  tail. 
In  other  respects,  it  has  some  similitude  to 
the  rabbit.  When  it  moves,  its  body  length- 
ens like  that  animal;  and  when  it  is  at  rest, 
it  gathers  up  in  the  same  manner.  Its  nose 
is  formed  with  the  rabbit  lip,  except  that  its 
nostrils  are  much  farther  asunder.  Like  all 
other  animals  in  a  domestic  state,  its  colours 
are  different;  some  are  white,  some  are  red, 
and  others  both  red  and  white.  It  differs 
Irom  the  rabbit  in  the  number  of  its  toes,  hav- 
ing four  toes  on  the  feet  before,  and  but  three 
on  those  behind.  It  strokes  its  head  with  the 
forefeet,  like  the  rabbit;  and,  like  it,  sits  upon 
the  hind-feet;  for  which  purpose  there  is  a 
naked  callous  skin  on  the  back  part  of  the 
legs  and  feet. 

These  animals  are,  of  all  others  the  most  i 


helpless  and  inoffensive.^  Thsy  are  scarcely 
possessed  of  courage  sufficient  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  meanest  of  all  quadrupeds, 
a  mouse.  Their  only  animosity  is  exerted 
against  each  otlier;  for  they  will  often  fight 
very  obstinately;  and  the  stronger  is  often 
known  to  destroy  the  weaker.  But  against 
all  other  aggressors,  their  only  remedy  is  pa- 
tience and  non-resistance.  How,  therefore, 
these  animals,  in  a  savage  state,  could  con- 
trive to  protect  themselves,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn;  as  they  want  strength,  swift- 
ness, and  even  the  natural  instinct  so  common 
to  almost  every  other  creature. 

As  to  their  manner  of  living  among  us, 
they  owe  their  lives  entirely  to  our  unceasing 
protection.  They  must  be  constantly  attended, 
shielded  from  the  excessive  colds  of  the  winter, 
and  secured  against  all  other  domestic  ani- 
ma  Is,  which  are  apt  to  attack  them,  from  every 
motive,  either  of  appetite,  jealousy,  or  expe- 
rience of  their  pusillanimous  nature.  Such, 
indeed,  is  their  stupidity,  that  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  devoured  by  the  cats  with, 
out  resistance;  and,  differing  from  all  other 
creatures,  the  female  sees  her  young  destroyed 
without  once  attempting  to  protect  them.  Theii 
usual  food  is  bran,  parsley,  or  cabbage  leaves, 
but  there  is  scarce  a  vegetable  cultivated  io 
our  gardens  that  they  will  not  gladly  devour. 
The  carrot-top  is  a  peculiar  dainty,  as  also 
salad;  and  tliose  who  would  preserve  their 
healths,  would  do  right  to  vary  their  food;  (or 
if  they  be  continued  on  a  kind  too  succulent 
or  too  dry,  the  effects  are  quickly  perceived 
upon  their  constitution.  When  fed  upon  re- 
cent vegetables,  they  seldom  drink.  But  it 
often  happens  that,  conducted  by  nature,  they 
seek  drier  food,  when  the  former  disagrees 
with  them.  They  then  gnaw  clothes,  paper, 
or  whatever  of  this  kind  they  meet  with;  and 
on  these  occasions  they  are  seen  to  drink  like 
most  other  animals,  which  they  do  by  lapping. 
They  are  chiefly  fond  of  new  milk;  but,  in 
case  of  necessity,  arc  content  with  water. 

They  move  pretty  much  in  the  manner  of 
rabbits,  though  not  near  so  swiftly;  and  when 
confined  in  a  room,  seldom  cross  the  floor,  but 
generally  keep  along  the  wall.  The  male 
usually  drives  the  female  on  before  him,  for 
they  never  move  abreast  together,  but  con* 
stantly  the  one  seems  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  preceding.  They  chiefly  seek  for  the 
darkest  recesses,  and  the  most  intricate  re- 
treats;  where,  if  hay  be  spread  as  a  bed  for 
them,  they  continue  to  sleep  together,  and 
seldom  venture  out  but  when  they  suppose  all 
interruption  removed.  On  these  occasions 
they  act  as  rabbits;  they  swiftly  move  forward 

1  This  history  is  partly  taken  from  the  AmmitatttS 
Acadtiinicae,  vol.  It.  p.  202,^GoidtmHk 
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from  their  bed,  stop  at  the  entrance,  listen, 
look  round,  and,  if  they  perceive  the  slightest 
approach  of  danger,  thev  run  back  with  pre> 
cipitation.  In  very  cold  weather,  however, 
they  are  more  active,  and  run  about  in  order 
to  keep  themselves  warm. 

They  are  a  very  cleanly  animal,  and  very 
different  from  that  whose  name  they  go  by. 
If  the  young  ones  happen  to  fall  into  the  dirt, 
or  be  any  other  way  discomposed,  the  female 
takes  such  an  aversion  to  them,  that  she  never 
permits  them  to  visit  her  more.  Indeed,  her 
whole  employment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  male, 
seems  to  consist  in  smoothing  their  skins,  in 
disposing  their  hair,  and  improving  its  gloss. 
The  male  and  female  take  this  office  by  turns: 
and  when  they  have  thus  brushed  up  each 
other,  they  then  bestow  all  their  concern  on 
their  young,  taking  particular  care  to  make 
their  hair  lie  smooth,  and  biting  them  i\'  they 
appear  refractory.  As  they  are  so  solicitous 
for  elegance  themselves,  the  place  where  they 
are  kept  must  be  regularly  cleaned,  and  a  new 
bed  of  hay  provided  for  them  at  least  every 
week.  Being  natives  of  a  warm  climate,  they 
are  naturally  chilly  in  ours;  cleanliness,  there- 
fore, assists  warmth  and  expels  moisture.  They 
may  be  thus  reared,  without  the  aid  of  any 
artificial  heat;  but,  in  general,  there  is  no 
keeping  them  from  the  fire  in  winter,  if  they 
be  once  permitted  to  approach  it. 

When  they  go  to  sleep,  they  lie  flat  on 
their  bellies,  pretty  much  in  their  usual  pos- 
ture;  except  that  they  love  to  have  their  fore, 
feet  higher  than  their  hinder.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  turn  themselves  several  times  round 
before  ihey  lie  down,  to  find  the  most  conven- 
lent  situation.  They  sleep  like  the  hare,  with 
their  eyes  half  open;  and  continue  extremely 
watchful,  if  they  suspect  danger.  The  male 
and  female  are  never  seen  both  asleep  at  the 
same  time;  but  while  he  enjoys  his  repose,  she 
remains  upon  the  watch  silently  continuing 
to  guard  him,  and  her  head  turned  towards 
the  place  where  he  lies.  When  she  supposes 
that  he  has  had  his  turn,  she  then  awakes  him 
with  a  kind  of  murmuring  noise,  goes  to  him, 
forces  him  from  his  bed,  and  lies  down  in  his 
place.  He  then  performs  the  same  good  turn 
for  her;  and  continues  watchful  till  she  also 
has  done  sleeping. 

These  animals  are  exceedingly  salacious, 
and  generally  are  capable  of  coupling  at  six 
weeks  old.  The  female  never  goes  with  young 
above  five  weeks;  and  usually  brings  forth 
from  three  to  five  at  a  time;  and  this  not  with- 
out pain.  But  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
the  female  admits  the  male  the  very  day  she 
has  brought  forth,  and  becomes  again  preg. 
riant;  so  that  their  multiplication  is  astonish* 
iug.  She  suckles  her  young  but  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  days;  and  during  that  time  does  not 


seem  to  know  her  own;  fur  if  the  young  of  any 
other  be  brought,  though  much  older,  she 
never  drives  them  away,  but  suflers  them  even 
to  drain  her,  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  own 
immediate  oflspring.  They  are  produced  with 
the  eyes  open,  like  all  others  of  the  hare  kind; 
and  in  about  twelve  hours,  equal  even  to  the 
dam  in  agility.  Although  the  dam  has  but 
two  teats,  yet  she  abunoantly  supplies  them 
with  milk;  and  they  are  also  capable  of  feed, 
ing  upon  vegetables,  almost  from  the  very  be- 
ginning.  If  the  young  ones  are  permitted  to 
continue  together,  the  stronger,  as  in  all  other 
societies,  soon  begin  to  govern  the  weak. 
Their  contentions  are  often  long  and  obstinate; 
and  their  jealousies  very  apparent.  Their 
disputes  are  usually  for  the  warmest  place,  or 
the  most  agreeable  food.  If  one  of  them  hap 
pens  to  be  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
the  rest,  the  strongest  generally  comes  to  dis. 
possess  it  of  its  advantageous  situation.  Their 
manner  of  fighting,  though  terrible  to  them, 
i^  ridiculous  enough  to  a  spectator.  One  of 
them  seizes  the  hair  on  the  nape  of  the  other  s 
neck  with  its  fore-teeth,  and  attempts  to  tear 
it  away;  the  other  to  retaliate,  turns  its  hinder 
parts  to  the  enemy,  and  kicks  up  behind  like 
a  horse,  and  with  its  hinder  claws  scratches 
the  sides  of  its  adversary;  so  that  sometimes 
they  cover  each  other  with  blood.  When  they 
contend  in  this  manner,  they  gnash  their  teeth 
pretty  loudly,  and  this  is  often  a  denunciation 
of  mutual  resentment. 

These,  though  so  formidable  to  each  other, 
yet  are  the  most  timorous  creatures  upon  earth, 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  animated  nature:  a 
falling  leaf  disturbs  them,  and  every  animal 
overcomes  them.  From  hence  they  are  diffi. 
cultly  tamed;  and  will  suffer  none  to  approach 
them,  except  the  person  by  whom  they  are  fed. 
Their  manner  of  eating  is  something  like  that 
of  the  rabbit;  and,  like  it,  they  appear  also 
to  chew  the  cud.  Although  they  seldom  drink, 
they  make  water  every  minute.  They  grunt 
somewhat  like  a  young  pig;  and  have  a  more 
piercing  note  to  express  pain.  In  a  word, 
they  do  no  injury;  but  then,  except  the  plea- 
sure  they  afford  the  spectator,  they  are  of  very 
little  benefit  to  mankind.  Some,  indeed,  dress 
and  eat  them;  but  their  flesh  is  indifferent  food, 
and  by  no  means  a  reward  for  the  trouble  of 
rearing  them.  This,  perhaps,  might  be  im- 
proved, by  keeping  them  in  a  proper  warren, 
and  not  suffering  them  to  become  domestic: 
however,  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  this  would  be  few,  and  the  trouble  great; 
so  that  it  is  likely  they  will  continue  a  useless, 
inoffensive  dependent,  rather  propagated  to 
satisfy  caprice  than  to  supply  necessity. 
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ANIMALS  OF  TUB  RAT,  HEDGBHOO,  ETC  KIKDS. 


THE  KAT  K1HD.> 

\Vm*  It  necessary  to  distingaiBh  Mnimalt 
of  tbe  rat  kind  rrom  all  others,  we  niight  de. 
scribe  them  as  having  ttro  large  cutting  teeth , 
like  tbe  hare  kind,  in  each  jaw;  as  covered 
with  hair;  and  as  not  ruminaiing.  These 
distinctions  might  serve  to  guide  ii»,  bad  we 
not  too  near  an  acqiiBintance  with  Ibis  noxious 
race  to  be  mistaken  in  their  kind.  Their 
numbers,  ibeir  minuteness,  their  vicinity,  their 
vast  multiplication,  all  sufficiently  contribute 
to  press  them  upon  our  observation,  and  re- 
B  of  llieir  existence. 


look  thrc 


i  different  ranks  of  animals, 


from  tbe  Isrgest  to  (he  smallest,  from  the 
great  elephant  to  the  diminutive  mouse,  we 
shall  find  that  we  suffer  greater  injuries  from 
the  contemptible  meanness  of  the  one,  than 

tbe  formidable  invasions  of  the  other.  Against 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  lion,  we 
can  oppose  united  strength,  and  by  art  make 
up  tbe  deficiencies  of  natural  power:  these  we 
'  have  driven  into  their  native  solitudes,  and 
obliged  to  continue  at  a  distance,  in  the  most 
inconvenient  regions  and  unbealthful  climates. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  little  teasing  race 
I  am  now  describing:  no  force  can  be  exerted 
against  their  unresisting  timidity;  no  arts 
diminish  their  amazing  propagation:  millions 
may  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  yet  the  breach 
be  repaired  in  the  space  of  a  very  few  weeks; 
and  in  proportion  as  nature  has  denied  them 
force,  it  has  supplied  the  defect  by  their  fe- 
cundity. 

'  The!«  birs  ttia  upper  frort  tettb  wedge-shiped, 
three  grtnden  gn  rach  tide  In  aaeh  Jiw,  tluxigli  »me- 
tim«  only  tito,  ind  Iktb  perfect  cdllir  bone).  In  Tur. 
ton'iLinne,  fotty-tlx  gpeciei  iredetcribed,  Iwiidei  *aiic- 


TOB  GREAT  BAT. 


Tbe  animal  best  known  at  present,  and  in 
every  respect  tbe  most  mischievous,  is  (he 
great  rat;  which,  though  but  a  new  corner 
into  this  country,  has  taken  too  secure  a  pos- 
seaaion  to  be  ever  removed.  This  batefal  and 
rapacious  creature,  though  sometimes  called 
(he  ral  of  Noncan,  is  utterly  unknown  in  all 
the  northern  countries,  and,  by  the  best  ac- 
counts I  can  learn,  comes  originally  from  the 
Levant  Its  first  arrival,  as  I  am  assured, 
was  upon  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  in  those  ships 
that  traded  in  provisions  to  Gibraltar :  and 
perhaps  we  owe  to  a  single  pair  of  these  ani- 
mals, (be  numerous  progeny  that  now  infesU 
tbe  whole  extent  of  the  British  empire. 

This  animal,  which  is  called  by  Mr  Buffon 
the  surmuUit,  is  in  length  about  nine  inches; 
its  eyea  are  large  and  black;  tbe  colour  of  tiie 
head,  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body, 
is  of  a  light  brown,  mixed  with  a  tawny  and 
ash  colour.  The  end  of  the  nose,  the  throat 
and  belly,  are  of  a  dirty  white,  inclining  lo 
gray;  the  feet  and  legs  are  almost  bare,  and 
of  a  dirty  pale  flesh  colour ;  the  tail  is  as  long 
as  the  body,  covered  with  minute  ditsky  scales 
mixed  with  a  few  hairs,  and  adds  to  the  gen- 
eral deformity  of  its  detestable  figure.  It  is 
chiefly  in  the  colour  that  this  animal  differs 
from  the  black  ral,  or  the  common  rat,  as  il 
was  once  called:  but  now  common  no  longer 
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This  new  invader,  in  a  very  few  years  after 
its  arrival,  found  means  to  destroy  almost  the 
whole  species,  and  to  possess  itself  of  their 
retreats. 

But  it  was  not  against  the  black  rat  alone 
that  its  rapacity  was  directed ;  all  other  ani- 
mals of  inferior  strength  shared  the  same  mis- 
fortunes. The  contest  with  the  black  rat  was 
of  short  continuance.'  As  it  was  unable  to 
contend,  and  had  no  holes  to  fly  to  for  retreat, 
but  where  its  voracious  enemy  could  pursue, 
the  whole  race  was  soon  extinguished.  The 
frog  also  was  an  animal  equally  incapable  of 
combat  or  defence.  It  had  been  designedly 
introduced  into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  some 
years  before  the  Norway  rat ;  and  it  was  seen 
to  multiply  amazingly.  The  inhabitants  were 
pleased  with  the  propagation  of  a  harmless 
animal,  that  served  to  rid  their  fields  of  in- 
sects;  and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
were  in  its  favour,  as  they  supposed  that  the 
frog  contributed  to  render  their  waters  more 
wholesome.  But  the  Norway  rat  soon  put  a 
stop  to  their  increase ;  as  these  animals  were 
of  an  amphibious  nature,  they  pursued  the  frog 
to  its  lakes,  and  took  it  even  in  its  own  natural 
element  I  am,  therefore,  assured,  that  the 
frog  is  once  more  almost  extinct  in  that  king- 
dom ;  and  that  the  Norway  rat,  having  no 
more  enemies  left  there  to  aestroy ,  is  grown 
less  numerous  also. 

We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  gain  by 
the  destruction  of  our  old  domestics,  since  they 
are  replaced  by  sach  mischievous  successors. 
The  Norway  rat  has  the  same  disposition  to 
injure  us,  with  much  greater  power  of  mis- 
chief. It  burrows  in  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ponds,  and  ditches;  and  is  every  year  known 
to  do  incredible  damage  to  those  mounds  that 
are  raised  to  conduct  streams,  or  to  prevent 
rivers  from  overflowing.  In  these  holes, 
which  it  forms  pretty  near  the  edge  of  the 
water,  it  chiefly  resides  during  the  summer, 
where  it  lives  upon  small  animals,  fish,  and 
corn.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  it  comes 
nearer  the  farm-houses,  burrows  in  their  corn, 
eats  much,  and  damages  still  more  than  it 
consumes.  But  nothing  that  can  be  eaten 
seems  to  escape  its  voracity.  It  destroys 
rabbits,  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  game ;  and, 
like  the  pole-cat,  kills  much  more  than  it  can 
carry  away.  It  swims  with  great  ease,  dives 
with  great  celerity,  and  easily  thins  the  fish- 
pond. In  short,  scarcely  any  of  the  feebler 
animals  escape  its  rapacity,  except  the  mouse, 
which  shelters  itself  in  its  little  hole,  where 
the  Norway  rat  is  too  big  to  follow. 

These  animals  frequently  produce  from  ten 
to  fifteen  at  a  time ;'  and  usually  bring  forth 

1  Naturalists  now  doubt  whether  enmity  exists  be. 
tween  the  brown  and  black  rat.     See  note  1 .  p.  450. 
*  Buflon,  vol*  xvil.  p.  2. 
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three  times  a-year.  This  great  increase  would 
quickly  be  found  to  overrun  the  whole  coun- 
try,  and  render  our  assiduity  to  destroy  them 
fruitless,  were  it  not,  happily  for  us,  that  they 
eat  and  destroy  each  other.  The  same  in- 
satiable appetite  that  impels  them  to  indis- 
criminate  carnage,  also  incites  the  strongest 
to  devour  the  weakest,  even  of  their  own  kind. 
The  Jarge  male  rat  generally  keeps  in  a  hole 
by  itself,  and  is  as  dreaded  by  its  own  species, 
as  the  most  formidable  enemy.  In  this  man. 
ner  the  number  of  these  vermin  is  kept  within 
due  bounds;  and  when  their  increase  becomes 
injurious  to  us,  it  is  repressed  by  their  own 
rapacity. 

But  beside  their  own  enmities  among  each 
other,  all  the  stronger  carnivorous  quadrupeds 
have  natural  antipathies  against  them.  The 
dog,  though  he  detests  their  flesh,  yet  openly 
declares  his  alacrity  to  pursue  them  ;  and 
attacks  them  with  great  animosity.  Such  as 
are  trained  up  to  killing  these  vermin,  des- 
patch them  often  with  a  single  squeeze:  but 
those  dogs  that  show  any  hesitation,  are  sure 
to  come  off"  but  indifierently;  for  the  rat  al. 
ways  takes  the  advantage  of  a  moment's  de- 
lay,  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack, 
becomes  the  aggressor,  seizing  its  pursuer  by 
the  lip,  and  inflicting  a  very  painful  and 
dangerous  wound.  From  the  inflammation, 
and  other  angry  symptoms  that  attend  this 
animal's  bite,  some  have  been  led  to  think 
that  it  was  in  some  measure  venomous;  but  it 
is  likely  that  the  difliculty  of  the  wound's 
healing,  arises  merely  from  its  being  deep, 
and  lacerated  by  the  teeth,  and  is  rather  a 
consequence  of  the  figure  of  the  instruments 
that  inflict  it,  than  any  venom  they  may  be 
supposed  to  possess. 

The  cat  is  another  formidable  enemy  of 
this  kind;  and  yet  the  generality  of  our  cats 
neither  care  to  attack  it,  nor  to  feed  upon  it 
when  killed.  The  cat  is  a  more  prudent 
hunter  than  the  dog,  and  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  to  take  or  combat  with  an  enemy  that 
is  not  likely  to  repay  her  time  and  danger. 
Some  cats,  however,  will  pursue  and  take  the 
rat ;  though  often  not  without  an  obstinate 
resistance.  If  hungry,  the  cat  will  sometimes 
eat  the  head;  but,  in  general,  she  is  content 
merely  with  her  victory. 

A  foe  much  more  dangerous  to  these  ver- 
min is  the  weasel.  This  animal  pursues  them 
with  avidity,  and  being  pretty  nearly  of  their 
own  size,  follows  them  into  their  holes,  where 
a  desperate  combat  ensues.  The  strength  of 
each  is  pretty  near  equal ;  but  the  arms  are 
very  different  The  rat,  furnished  with  four 
long  tusks  at  the  extremity  of  its  jaw ,  rather 
snaps  than  bites ;  but  the  weasel,  where  it 
once   fastens,  holds,  and  continuing  also  to 

suck  the  blood  at  the  same  time,  weakens  its 
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antagonist,  and  always  obtains  the  victory. 
Mankind  have  contrived  several  other  me- 
thods of  destroying  these  noxious  intruders ; 
ferrets,  traps,  and  particularly  poison  ;  but  of 
all  other  poisons,  I  am  told  that  the  nnx 
vomica,  ground  and  mixed  with  meal,  is  the 
most  certain  as  it  is  the  least  dangerous. 

To  this  species  I  will  subjoin  as  a  variety, 
the  BLACK  RAT,*  mentioned  above,  greatly  re* 
sembling  the  former  in  figure,  but  very  dis. 
tinct  in  nature,  as  appears  from  their  mutual 
antipathy.  This  animal  was  formerly  as  mis. 
chievous  as  it  was  common ;  but  at  present  it 
is  almost  utterly  extirpated  by  the  great  rat, 
one  malady  often  expelling  another.     It  is 

'  The  bUck  rat  is  »  smaller  aiilmal  than  its  conganer, 
aud  is  neither  so  prolifiG  nor  so  voracious,  tliougli  it  com- 
mits great  devastations,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  when- 
ever it  can  find  an  entrance  into  houses,  bams,  or  grana^ 
ries.  Dr  Fleming  states,  tliat  they  bring  forth  eleven 
young  ones  at  a  litter,  and  mentions  that  he  has  evidence 
of  their  pulling  off  the  hair  from  the  necks  of  cows  to 
line  their  nests.  It  is  hardly  a  burrowing  animal,  and 
in  old.fiishioned  country  houses  used  to  live  chiefly  in 
holes  of  the  thatch  or  turf  of  which  the  roofs  in  those 
dajrs  were  usually  formed.  The  brown  rat,  on  the  other 
hand,  burrows  deep  in  the  earth,  and  often  seelis  securi- 
ty for  its  nest  beneath  the  very  foundatioo-stones  of 
ouses.  The  quantity  of  earth,  stones,  and  rubbish, 
which  they  will  cast  up  in  forming  one  of  these  dens  of 
refuge,  is  quite  incredible;  and  it  often  seems  impossi. 
ble  to  eradicate  them  without  taking  down  the  wall. 
Their  habits  lead  them  also  to  take  refuge  in  the  sewers 
of  towns,  the  drains  made  under  gentlemen's  houses, 
aud  other  concealed  places,  particularly  where  there  is 
foul  water.  The  female  frequently  brings  forth  nineteen 
at  a  litter.  Though  this  last-mentioned  species  does  not 
mix  with  the  common  or  black  rat,  and  even  may 
sometimes  destroy  it,  yet  the  natural  antipathy  common- 
ly supposed  to  exist  between  them  is  an  error.  The 
Surmulots  or  Brown  Rats  do  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
black  rata  from  their  vicinity,  nay,  the  two  species  often 
live  mider  the  shelter,  and  in  contiguous  burrows.  This 
oiwurs  when  the  place  of  their  establishment  affords  food 
in  abundance,  and  excludes  the  necessity  of  mutual  war- 
fare for  subsistence.  In  the  contrary  case,  we  find  that 
the  surmulots  not  only  destroy  the  black  rats,  but  that 
the  latter,  as  is  well  luiown,  will  devour  one  another. 
Brown  rats  swim  with  ease,  and  can  seek  their  prey  by 
water  as  well  as  by  land.  They  infest  ships  and  bar. 
hours  to  a  moat  annoying  degree,  and  can  hardly  be  era- 
dicated: in  warm  climates,  steam  has  sometimes  been 
employed  to  destroy  them  in  ships;  the  hatches  being 
closed,  and  the  vapour  admitted  till  the  animals  are 
boiled  to  a  pulp.  We  have  heard  of  an  American  cap- 
tain  who  adopted  a  very  ingenious  but  less  creditable 
plan.  Having  been  almost  eaten  up  by  these  creatures 
in  his  ship  for  some  years,  he  took  an  opportunity  one 
voyage,  aifter  delivering  his  cargo  in  Holland,  to  lay  a 
plank  from  his  own  vessel  to  that  of  a  countryman,  who 
had  just  finished  loading  a  cargo  of  cheese;  the  greedy 
sagacity  of  the  rats  led  them  instantly  to  discover  the 
communication,  and  before  morning  next  day,  there  was 
not  one  of  them  remaining  In  his  ship.  By  removing 
the  plsnk,  he  of  course  took  care  they  should  not  resume 
their  old  quarters;  and  so  by  a  cruel  trick  he  rid  him- 
self «f  this  voracicHis  colony  of  rats.  The  propensity  of 
rata  to  desert  a  ban  or  falling  habitation  for  a  better 
provided  or  surer,  has  passed  into  a  satirical  proverb  in 
the  English  language. 


become  so  scarce,  that  I  do  not  remember  erer 
to  have  seen  one.  It  is  said  to  be  possessed 
of  all  the  voracious  and  unnatural  appetites 
of  the  former :  though,  as  it  is  less,  they  may 
probably  be  less  noxious.  Its  length  is  about 
seven  inches;  and  the  tail  is  near  eight  incbes 
long.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep 
iron  gray,  bordering  upon  black,  except  tbe 
belly,  which  is  of  a  dirty  cinereous  hue.  Tbey 
have  propagated  in  America  in  great  numbers, 
being  originally  introduced  from  Europe ;  and 
as  tbey  seem  to  keep  their  ground  wherever 
they  get  footing,  they  are  now  become  iiie 
most  noxious  animals  in  that  part  of  the 
world.* 

• 

'  "  The  most  interesting  account  of  rats  I  have  met 
with,  was  made  some  time  ago  in  an  official  report  to 
the  French  government     It  was  drawn  up  in  conae- 
quence  of  a  proposition  made  for  the  removal  of  tbe 
horse  slaughter-house,  at  Montfaucon,  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  Paris,  when  one  of  the  chief  ol^tocles  urged 
against  such  a  removal,  was  the  fear  entertained  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  that  might  result  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, from  suddenly  depriving  these  voracious  ver. 
min  of  their  accustomed  sustenance.     The  report  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  carcasses  of  the  horses  killed  in  the 
course  of  a  day,  and   sometime  these  amounted   to 
tlurty.five,  are  found  the  next  morning  picked  bare  to 
the  bone.     Dussausols,  a  pn^rietor  of  one  uf  tbe  alaa^gb- 
ter-houses,  has,  however,  made  a  still  more  conclusive 
experiment.     A  part  of  his  establishment  is  enclosed 
by  solid  walls,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  several  boles 
made  for  the. ingress  and  egress  of  the  rats.     Into  this 
enclosure  he  put  the  carcasses  of  two  or  three  horses, 
and  towards  the  middle  of  the  night,  having  first  ran- 
tiously,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  stof^ied  up 
all  the  holes,  he  got  together  several  of  his  workiDen, 
each  having  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  stick  in  the 
other.    Having  entered  the  yard,  and  dosed  the  door 
behind  them,  they  commenced  a  general  massacre.    It 
was  not  necessary  to  take  any  aim,  for,  no  matter  how 
tlie  blow  was  directed,  it  was  sure  to  immolate  a  rat, 
aud  those  who  endeavoured  to  escape  by  climbing  up  the 
walls  were  quickly  knocked  down.     By  a  recurrence  of 
this  experiment  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  be  killed  in 
the  space  of  a  month  16,0dU  rats.     Aner  one  night's 
massacre,  the  dead  amounted  to  265D,  and  the  mult 
of  four  hunts  was  9101.     Even  this  can  give  but  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  number  of  these  vermin,  for  the 
enclosure  in  which  they  were  thus  killed  contains  not 
above  the  twentieth  part  of  the  space  over  which  the 
dead  bodies  of  horses  are  spread,  and  which  it  is  but  fair 
to  suppose  must  equally  attract  the  rets  upon  all  points. 
These  animals  have  made  burrows  for  themselves,  like 
rabbits,  in  the  aiiyoiuing  fields,  and  hollowed  out  into  ca- 
tacomta  all  the  surrounding  eminences,  and  that  to  such 
an  extent,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the  latter  crum. 
ble  away  at  the  base,  and  leave  these  subtemnouus  works 
exposed.     So  great  is  the  number  of  thoe  animals,  that 
they  have  not  all  been  able  to  lodge  themselves  in  tlie 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  slaughter-houses,  for  paths 
may  be  distinctly  traced  leading  across  the  fields,  frani 
the  enclosures  in  which  the  horses  are  killed,  to  a  bur- 
row  about  five  hundred  paces  distant.     Th«se  paths  are 
particularly  remarkable  in  wet  weather,  being  covered 
with  a  clayey  mud,  which  adheres  to  the  feet  of  the  nt 
on  running  out  of  the  burrows. 

The  predilection  these  animals  show  to  one  particular 
part  of  a  horse  is  curious.  They  invariably  begin  by 
devouring  the  eyes,  drinking  the  liquid  contained  in 


To  this  also  ve  ra»j  Babjoin  the  blu;k 
VATKB  MIT,  about  the  BBme  nils  with  the  latter, 
with  a  larger  head,  a  blunter  now,  leBB  eyes, 
and  iliorter  eara,  and  the  tip  of  its  tail  a  Itltle 
vrhite.      It  waa  sappoaed  by  Ray  to  be  web- 
.  footed;  but  this  has  been  (band  to  be  a  mis- 
take, its  toes  pretty  roiich  resembling  ^ose  of 
its  kind.     It  neror  frequents  hoiiBcs;  bat 
usually  fonnd  on  the  hanks  of  riTera,  dilchi 
and  ponds,  where  it  burrows  and  breeds, 
feeds  on  fish,  froga.  and  insects;  and  in  soi 
conntriea  it  is  eaten  on  fatting  days.' 

THE  MOUSK- 


An  animal  eqaallymiiichievons.and  equally 
rell  known  with  the  former,  is  the  mouse. 


Ibem,  and  ealinf  tha  fit  it  tba  botLom  at  the  arblU 
TtanTB  kiu  nol  bean  cms  iiisUnca  of  adeul  hone  Itfkooe 
night  sipoMd,  the  e/ss  of  wb\cb  irere  not  dsTOursd  be- 

Durlng  hi;  HTere  Frotti,  wbim  it  Iikodwi  ImpOMl- 
Ms  tu  Aiy  uid  cut  up  the  bodiH  o(  liansi  that  hire  been 
far  U17  time  e>:pi>Md  to  the  ilr,  uid  wheo  nan  Iba  frag- 
menti  of  fleah  Ijing  ilwut  hire  iMcome  m  hkrd  u  to 
reader  It  difficult  for  the  rmti  to  feed  upon  them,  Ihty 
roort  to  the  foiloiring  eipcdienl:— The;  penetrUe  into 
the  body,  iiid  tfaera  eitibllth  thsmMliea,  and.deT(nr  the 
Hesh,  »  thil,  irhen  Uw  tbt*  comu,  Iha  mrkmco  find 
nsihing  but  ■  ilila  md  »  ikaiston  underneitb,  u  clesn 
and  ciev  of  flaib  *>  if  it  had  b«en  prepared  by  the  most 


Iful  a[ 

Tbetr  ferocity  u  iretl  m 


r  Toracity  aurpui  «n' 

IB  follow 


lopro*« 


Ing  firl  nta  slated: — Moni.  Migeiidia,  having  gone 
htmielf  to  Montlaucon  to  procuro  tnelve  rats  upon  which 
to  make  eiperlmenta,  bad  them  put  together  into  ■  boi. 
On  hit  return  home,  he  opened  the  Ih>i,  and  found  bxit 
three  rUa,  tha  othen  haiing  been  deToured  by  the  nir- 

bonai.  The  fact  ippein  incredible,  but  the  raportera 
declare  that  they  had  it  frtiRi  Mi>ni.  MaganJia's  lips."— 
Jate'i  Gteaningi  in  Saluml  Hillary. 

'  l>r  Shair,  in  hii  geniral  Zoology,  iuformi  ui  that  a 
gBntleman  tn?elling  through  Mecklenburg  about  thirty 
yean  a^o,  wti  Hitness  to  tha  following  curioui  circum- 
Nance  in  the  pogl-houM  U  new  Stargard.  Alter  dinner 
tha  landlord  plirod  on  (he  floor  a  large  dish  of  aoap,  and 
giTO  a  loud  whittle.  Immediately  there  rsme  Into  the 
room  a  mutilT,  a  (ine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and  a 
remarkably  large  rat  with  a  bell  shout  III  neck.  The 
Inir  snlmala  went  to  the  dish,  and,  without  diiturbing 
each  Dtber,  fed  together;  tfiar  which  the  dog,  cat,  and 
rat,  lay  before  the  ftra,  while  the  nyen  hopped  about 
Iha  room.  Tha  landlord,  altar  accounting  for  tba  fami- 
liarity which  aililed  among  the  auimali,  inlormed  bii 
guest  that  tha  rat  wu  the  most  useful  o(  the  four ;  for 
toe  DOJM  ha  made  hid  completely  freed  tba  h«uM  from 
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Timid,  cBntioits,  and  adlre,  alltt*  dispositions 
are  similar  to  those  of  tbe  rat,  except  with 
fewer  power*  of  doing  miachiaf.'  Fearful  by 
nature,  bat  familiar  from  necessity,  it  attends 
upon  mankind,  comes  an  nnbidden  guest  to 
his  most  delicate  eotertunments.  Fear  and 
necessity  seem  tb  regulate  all  its  motions;  it 
Derer  leavea  its  bole  but  to  seek  pro>riaian,and 
seldom  ventures  above  a  few  paces  from  home. 
Different  from  the  rat,  it  does  not  go  from  one 
house  to  another,  unless  it  be  forced  ;  and  be 
it  is  more  easily  sttiafied,  it  doet  much  less 
niiscbief. 

AlmoBtall  animBlsKTe tamed  more  diflioult- 
ly  in  proportion  to  the  cowardice  of  their  na- 
tures. The  truly  bold  and  nourogeous  easily 
beoome  familiar,  but  tboae  that  are  always 
fearful  are  ever  auspicious.  The  mouse  being 
the  most  feeble,  and  consequently  the  most 
timid  of  all  quadrupeds,  except  the  Ituinea. 
pig,  is  never  rendered  thoroughly  familiar; 
and,  even  though  fed  in  a  cage,  relains  its 
natural  apprehenBiont.'  In  fact,  it  is  to  these 
alone  that  it  owes  its  security.*  No  animal 
has  more  enemies,  and  few  so  incapable  ot 
resistance.  The  owl,  the  cat,  the  snake,  tbe 
hawk,  the  weasel,  the  rat  itself,  destroy  this 
species  by  millions,  and  it  only  BubsiBta  by 
its  amazing  fecundity. 

Tbe  mouse  brings  forth  at  all  seasons,  and 
Beveral  limes  in  a  year.'     Its  usual  number 


tlia  rata  and  mice  with  which  it  wu  beforo  infested.— 
Nate  ly  OgiUmilk. 

*  BuSbn,  vol.  ir.  p.  115. 

*  Many  luecdolsa  haTS  bean  Mi  of  the  entlni  domes, 
tiration  of  tha  mouse.  A  mouM  lakati  out  of  «  roti 
mine,  near  Newcastle,  and  placed  under  a  gIsM  cav, 
Biinced  no  natunl  appraheniion  of  a  cat  that  was  pro 
duced  to  It. 

*  B  Talucribns  hirundluei  sunt  Indociles,  e  terrstlrlbui 

*  An  aitraordlnary  Inatance  ot  the  rapid  locroaiB  ef 
mica,  and  of  the  injury  they  sometimei  do,  orrurrvd  a 
few  year*  ago  la  tha  new  plantations,  made  by  order  M 
tha  crown,  in  tha  forest  of  Dean,  Gloucestershire,  uid 
in  the  new  forest,  Hampshire.  Soon  altar  tha  forma, 
tion  of  these  planlations,  a  luddan  and  rapid  Incraaae  of 
mice  took  place  in  tbam,  which  threatened  dettnictioii 
to  tbe  whole  of  the  young  plants.  Vast  number*  of  thew 

of  five  yean  old  oaks  and  cheitnuts,  generally  jint  below 
tba  surFace  of  tha  ground.  Hollies  al*o,  which  were 
five  and  aii  (eet  high,  were  barked  round  the  bottom, 
and  In  soma  instances  tba  mica  had  crawled  up  tbe  traa, 

III  tbe  repoiU  made  to  goremmant  00  tho  subject,  tl 
■ppean  thst  the  roota  bad  bean  eaten  through  whareTca 
Ibeyobttructed  the  run  of  tha  mine,  but  that  tha  bark 
of  tba  trees  constituted  their  food.  This  was  ascertained 
by  confining  a  number  of  the  mice  in  cages,  and  supply- 
ing them  with  the  fresh  roots  aiHl  bark  of  trees,  whencs 
It  was  bond  that  they  ftd  greedily  on  the  latUr,  and 
ieft  tbe  roots  uatiiuchad.  Various  plans  wera  dsTised  for 
their  detlriKllon  ;  traps  were  set.  poison  laid,  and  cats 
turned  out,  but  nothing  appeared  to  lessen  their  numbers. 
It  was  St  last  Riggasted,  that  if  holes  were  dtig  inlo  which 
tba   mice   might  be  eoUcad  or  fall,  their  dattrucUon 
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is  from  six  to  ten.  These  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night are  strong  enoueh  to  run  about  and 
shift  for  themselves.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  farmers'  yards  and  among  their  corn,  but 
are  seldom  in  those  ricks  that  are  much  infes. 
ted  with  rats,  they  generally  choose  the  south- 
west  side  of  the  rick  from  whence  most  rain  is 
expected  ;  and  from  thence  they  often,  on  an 
evening,  venture  forth  to  drink  the  little  drops 
either  of  rain  or  dew  that  hang  at  the  extre- 
mities of  the  straw.^  Aristotle  gives  us  an 
idea  of  their  prodigious  fecundity,  by  assuring 
us,  that  having  put  a  mouse  with  young  into 
a  vessel  of  corn,  in  some  time  after  he  found 
a  hundred  and  twenty  mice,  all  sprung  from 
one  original.  The  early  growth  of  this  ani- 
mal implies  also  the  short  duration  of  its  life, 
which  seldom  lasts  above  two  or  three  years. 
This  species  is  very  much  diffused,  being 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, and  havine  been  exported  to  the  new.' 
They  are  animals  that,  while  they  fear  human 
society,  closely  attend  it ;  and  although  ene- 
mies to  man,  are  never  found  but  near  those 
places  where  he  has  fixed  his  habitation. 
Numberless  ways  have  been  found  for  de- 
stroying them  ;  and  Gesner  has  minutely  de- 
scribed  the  variety  of  traps  by  which  they  are 
taken.  Our  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts  and  Manufactures  proposed  a  reward 
for  the  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  observed  almost  every  candidate 
passing  off  descriptions  as  inventions  of  his 
own.  I  thought  it  was  cruel  to  detect  the 
plagiarism  or  frustrate  the  humble  ambition 
of  those  who  would  be  thought  the  inventors 
of  a  mouse-trap. 

To  this  species,  merely  to  avoid  teasing  the 

might  be  eflected.  Holes,  therefore,  were  mide,  about 
twenty  yards  asunder,  in  some  of  the  Dean  forest  plan, 
tations,  being  about  twelre  in  each  acre  of  ground. 
These  holes  were  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
depth,  and  two  feet  one  way,  and  a  half  the  other,  and 
they  were  much  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  being 
excavated  hollow  under,  so  that  the  animal,  when  once 
in,  could  not  easily  get  out  again.  In  these  holes,  at 
least  30,000  mice  were  caught  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months,  that  number  having  been  counted  out  and 
paid  for  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  forest.  It  was 
ho\reYer  calculated,  that  a  much  greater  number  of  mice 
than  these  were  taken  out  of  the  holes,  after  being 
caught,  by  stoaU,  weasels,  kites,  hawks  and  owls,  and 
also  by  crows,  jays,  and  magpies.  As  the  mice  increased, 
so  did  the  birds  of  prey,  of  which  at  last  there  were  an 
Incredible  number.  In  new  forest,  from  the  weekly 
reports  of  the  deputy  surveyor  of  the  forest,  about  the 
same  number  were  destroyed,  allowing  the  same  calcu- 
lation for  thoee  eaten  by  vermin :  and  in  addition  to  which, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  that  these  mice  were  found  to 
eat  each  other  when  their  food  fell  short  in  winter. 
Putting  these  circumstances  together,  the  total  destnic. 
tion  of  mice  in  the  two  forests,  would  probably  amount 
to  more  than  200,000.— .Jmm'#  Gleanings, 

1  BufibiL,  vol.  XV.  p.  147. 

*  Lisle*s  Husbandry,  vol    tt.  p.  991. 


I  reader  with  a  minute  description  of  animals 
very  inconsiderable  and  very  nearly  alike,'  I 
will  add  that  of  the  iako-tailbo  nKLD-moonm^ 
which  is  larger  than  the  former,  of  a  colour 
very  nearly  resembling  the  Norway  rat*  and 
chiefly  found  in  fields  and  gardens.  They 
are  extremely  voracious,  and  hurtful  in  gar- 
dens and  young  nurseries,  where  they  are 
killed  in  gpreat  numbers.  However,  tlieir  fe- 
cundity  quickly  repairs  the  destruction.* 

Nearly  resembling  the  former,  but  larger, 
(for  it  is  six  inches  long,)  is  the  shobt-tailbo 
piBLD-HonsB  ;  which,  as  its  name  implies,  has 
the  tail  much  shorter  than  the  former,  it  being 
not  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  ending 
in  a  small  tuft.  Its  colour  is  more  inclining 
to  that  of  the  domestic  mouse,  the  upper  part 
being  blackish,  and  the  under  of  an  ash  colour. 
This,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  remarkable  for 
laying  up  provision  against  winter ;  and  Mr 
Bufibn  assures  us  they  eometimes  havf  a  store 
of  above  a  bushel  at  a  time.* 

*  fFh^e  Mice  with  red  eyes  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
continent,  while  here  they  are  lo  rare  as  to  be  exhibited 
as  curiosities. 

*  The  Harvest  Mouse. — ^Th!s  fs  probably  the  smallest 
of  British  quadrupeds,  the  body  not  exceeding  two 
inches  and  a  qmrter  in  length  ;  the  weight  is  said  to 
be  about  one  sixth  of  an  ounce.  Mr  White  in  hb 
history  of  Selbonie,  says,  *' These  mice  are  much 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  Mue  domesticfu 
medius  of  Ray,  and  have  more  of  the  squirrel  or  dor- 
mouse colour.  They  never  enter  into  houses;  are  car- 
ried into  ricks  and  bams  with  the  sheaves  :  abound  hi 
hanrest,  and  build  their  nest  amidst  the  straws  of  com 
above  the  ground,  and  sometimes  in  thistJes.  Tbey 
breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a  liUer,  in  a  little  brown  nest, 
composed  of  blades  of  grass  and  wheat.  The  nest  is 
most  artificially  platted,  perfectly  round,  and  about  the 
size  of  a  cricket  ball,  with  the  aperture  so  ingecdously 
closed,  that  there  is  no  discoTering  to  which  part  it  b^ 
longs.  It  is  BO  compact  and  well  fitted,  that  it  will 
roll  across  a  table  without  being  discomposed,  though  it 
contained  eight  little  mice,  which  are  naked  and  blind. 
As  the  nest  is  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam  come 
at  her  litter  respectiTely,  so  as  to  administer  a  teat  ts 
each?  Perhaps  she  opens  diflerent  places  fer  that  pur- 
pose, adjusting  inem  again  when  the  business  is  over; 
but  she  could  not  possibly  be  contained  in  the  ball  with 
her  young,  which  moreover,  would  be  daily  iucreasing 
in  bulk." 

&  The  Economic  Campapnol, — The  length  of  this  ani- 
mal is  about  four  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measures  one  inch.  The  limbs  are  strong;  the  can 
short,  naked,  and  almost  hidden  beneath  the  fiu*  of  the 
head. — The  general  colour  is  tawny,  somewhat  whiter 
beneath  than  on  the  back.  Economic  Campagnols  vt 
found  in  various  parts  of  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka, 
%«here  they  make  their  burrows^  with  the  utmost  skill, 
immediately  below  the  surface  cf  a  soft  turfy  soil.  They 
form  a  chamber  of  a  flattish  arched  form,  about  a  foot  in 
diameter,  to  which  they  sometimes  add  twenty  or  thirty 
small  passages  or  entrances.  Near  the  chamber  they  bt 
quently  construct  other  caverns,  in  which  they  deposit 
their  stores  or  plants,  which  they  gather  in  summer  snd 
bring  home  ;  and  even  at  times  they  bring  them  out  ttf 
their  cells  to  give  them  a  more  thorough  drying  in  th« 
sun.  They  associate  in  pairs;  and  except  during  the 
summer,  when  the  male  leads  a  solitary  life  fai  tbs 
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We  may  mdd  tlao  tlie  iHRBW-vootB  to  thi 
■pecica  of  minute  animals,  being  about  (he  aize 
of  the  domeatie  tnousi:,  but  difiering  greatly 
from  it  in  tbe  form  of  its  nose,  vhich  is  very 
long  and  slender.  The  teelh  also  are  of  a  very 
siiigiitar  form,  and  twenly-eight  in  number; 
whereas  ihe  common  number  in  Ihe  rat  kind 
is  usually  not  above  sixteen.  The  tyro  upper 
fore  teeth  are  very  sharp,  and  ou  each  side  or 
ibem  there  is  a  kind  of  wing  or  heard,  like  that 
of  an  arrow,  scarcely  visible  but  on  a.  close  in. 
spection.  The  other  teeth  are  placed  close  to- 
gether, being  very  small,  and  seeming  scaruc- 
ly  separated;  so  Uiat  with  respect  to  this  part 
of  its  formation,  the  animal  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  viper.  However,  it  is  a  very 
harmless  little  creature,  doing  scarcely  any 
injury.  On  the  contrary,  as  it  lives  chiefly 
in  llie  fields,  and  feeds  more  upon  insects  than 
corn,  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  friend 
than  an  enemy.  It  has  a  strong,  disagrcenble 
smell,  so  that  the  cat,  when  it  is  killed,  will 
refuse  to  eat  it  It  is  said  to  bring  forth  four 
or  five  young  at  a  time. 

THE  DORHOUSX. 

These  animals  may  be  distingnbhed  into 
three  kinds;  the  orkatkr dohmouik.  which  Mr 
Buffon  calls  the  loib  ;  the  ■mors,  which  he 
calls  the  lkhot  ;  the  i.ksi,  which  he  denomin- 
ates the  MnscAHDiK.  They  differ  from  each 
other  in  size,  the  largest  being  equal  lo  a  rat, 
the  least  being  no  bigger  than  a  mouse.  They 
all  differ  from  the  rat  in  having  the  tail  tufted 
with  hair,  in  the  manner  of  a  squirrel,  except 
that  the  squirrel's  tail  is  flat,  resembling  a 
fan  ;  and  theirs  round,  resembling  a  brush. 
The  lerot  differs  from  the  loir  by  having  two 


wuuli,  the  mils  ind  hmUt  a>mman\)t  ileep  In  lbs  uma 
RHl.  Th«  Tn[gnliinii  of  thwe  qusdrupeda  hiTs  been 
noticed  both  by  Dr  Griere  and  Mr  Paimant ;  but  nel- 
tlwr  of  Ihem  hiT«  ittamptei)  toHplaiiilliBcsun,  ■'  Tn 
ths  iptlng,"  «»y«  ihs  former  nriter,  "  ihqi  intmUe  In 
tmuinl  iiurnben,  ftnd  proceed  <n  i  direol  COUTM  vrut. 
»»rd,  nrimmlng  with  the  ulmort  iolrepldlly  over  ri- 
vtR,  likes,  ind  e»eii  imi  of  the  hi.  Muiy  ire 
drowned,  mi)  msn]'  ire  destroyed  by  wiler.fowl,  or  n- 
ptrloiu  fish.  ThoM  thit  e«^pe,  on  emerging  from  the 
niter,  reit  awhile  ID  buk,  dry  their  fiir,  ind  refreih 
IheDiMlTec  The  Kimitchidiles,  oho  bite  t  hind  of 
■upentllloui  Tenenlion  for  these  little  uilmal),  when- 
rver  they  find  any  of  them  on  the  binki  of  the  river), 
weik  and  eihtuited,  render  them  erery  ponlbte  urii' 
tance.  As  soon  as  they  hire  crowed  the  rlner  Pen- 
tchlniki,  It  Ihe  head  oF  Ihe  gulf  of  the  same  nime,  Ihey 
liini  In  a  south- westerly  direction;  and  ibout  Iha  middle 
of  July,  gsnenlly  reich  the  rirers  Orhet-ska  and  Judo- 
mi,  a  dliunre  of  ibout  i  thousand  miles !  The  Rodii  are 
alio  lo  numerous,  that  tmellers  hire  willed  about  two 
hiwn  for  them  to  pa*).  The  retirement  of  tbeaa  »ni. 
null  Is  coMtdered  hy  the  KamtKhidilei  as  a  lerlou) 
•nitbninie  1  but  their  ratum  orcatlons  tbe  utmost  Joy 
>iid  fettlrlty,  a  mnenful  chaie  and  fishery  being  ' 
iTiys  confidared  as  Its  certain  eontequence.''  Kerr 
iKftiu  us,  that  Iho  KimlschwUle*  neier  dotroy  Ilia 


black  spots  near  the  eyes;  the  muscardin 
differs  from  both  in  the  whitish  colour  of  its 
hair  on  Ihe  back.  They  all  three  agree  in 
having  black  sparkling  eyes;  and  tbe  whisk, 
ers  partly  white  and  partly  black.  They 
agree  in  their  being  stupified,  like  the  mar- 
mout  during  the  winter,  and  in  their  boarding 
up  provisions  to  serve  them  in  case  of  a  tem- 
porary revival. 

Theyinhabitthewoods  or  very  thick  hedges, 
forming  their  nesis  in  the  hollow  of  some  tree, 
□r  near  the  bottom  of  a  close  shrub,  humbly 
content  with  continuing  at  the  bottom,  and 
never  aspiring  to  sport  among  (he  branches. 
Towards  the  approach  of  Ihe  cold  season,  they 
forma  little  magazine  of  nuts,  beans,  or  acorns; 
and  havinglaid  in  their  hoard,  shut  themselves 
up  with  it  for  the  winter.  As  soon  as  they 
feel  the  first  advances  of  the  cold,  they  pre- 
pare to  lessen  its  effect  by  rolling  themselves 
up  in  a  ball,  and  thus  exposing  the  smallest 
surface  to  the  weather.  But  it  often  happens 
that  tbe  warmlh  of  a  sunny  day,  or  an  acci- 
dental change  from  cold  to  heat,  thaws  their 
nearly  stagnant  fluids,  and  they  revive.  On 
such  occBSUHis  they  have  their  provuions  laid 
in,  and  they  have  not  far  to  seek  for  their 
support.  In  this  manner  they  continue  usually 
asleep,  but  sometimes  waking,  for  about  live 
months  in  the  year,  seldom  venturing  from  ' 
their  retreats,  and,  consequently,  but  rarely 
seen.  Their  nests  are  lined  with  moss,  grass, 
id    dead   leaves ;  they    usually   bring   forlli 


thre 


?Tf 


e  a  year,  in  the  spring. 


at  a  time,  and  that  but 
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01  these  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  but  with 


hoards  of  Iheie  lati.  Sometimes,  Indeed,  tliey  take 
away  part  of  Uielr  store ;  but,  in  nturn  for  this,  they  lii- 
Tariably  leave  some  ciTlire,  or  other  Ibod,  to  support 
Ihem  ill  iU  steid.     The  maimer  in  which  the  e<«iiumic 

of  Iceland,  Is  thus  described  by  Mr  Olallen:— "The 
parly,  eonii«tlng  of  from  six  lo  ten,  lelert  i  flat  piece  of 
dried  cow-dung,  on  whioh  they  plica  the  berries  they 
bsve  collerted  In  a  heap  on  the  middle.  Then,  with 
tbclr  united  force,  drawing  it  to  the  water's  edge,  they 
launch  It,  and  embark ;  pltciiig  themselvt*  round  tbe 
heap,  with  their  heads  joined  orer  it,  and  Iheir  backs  to 
Ihe  water,  their  tills  pendent  In  the  itreiin  tarring  tba 
purpose  of  ruddsn." 
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a  musky  smell,  there  are  also  three  distinc- 
tions, as  of  the  former;  the  ohdatiu.,  the 
DESMAN,  and  the  pilori.  The  ondatra  is  a 
native  of  Canadd,  the  desman  of  Lapland, 
and  the  pilori  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
The  ondatra  differs  from  all  others  of  its 
kind,  in  having  the  tail  flatted  and  carried 
edge- ways.  The  desman  has  a  long  extended 
snout,  like  the  shrew-mouse ;  and  the  pilori  a 
short  tail,  as  thick  at  one  end  as  the  other. 
They  all  resemble  each  other  in  being  fond 
of  the  water,  but  particularly  in  that  miisky 
odour  from  whence  they  have  taken  their 
name. 

Of  these  the  ondatra  is  the  most  remark- 
able, and  has  been  the  most  minutely  de- 
scribed.^  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  rabbit,  but  has  the  hair,  the  colour,  and 
the  tail  of  a  rat,  except  that  il  is  flatted  on 
tlie  sides,  as  mentioned  above.  But  it  is 
still  more  extraordinary  upon  other  accounts, 
and  different  from  all  other  animals  whatever. 
It  is  so  formed  that  it  can  contract  and  en- 
large its  body  at  pleasure.  It  has  a  muscle 
like  that  of  horses,  by  which  they  move  their 
hides,  lying  immediately  under  the  skin,  and 
that  furnished  with  such  a  power  of  contrac- 
tion, together  with  such  an  elasticity  in  the 
false  ribs,  that  this  animal  can  creep  into  a 
hole  where  others,  seemingly  much  less,  can. 
not  follow.  The  female  is  remarkable  also 
for  two  distinct  apertures,  one  for  urine,  the 
other  for  propagation.  The  male  is  equally 
observable  for  a  peculiarity  of  conformation ; 
the  musky  smell  is  much  stronger  at  one  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year  than  any  other;  and 
the  marks  of  the  sex  seem  to  appear  and  dis- 
appear in  the  same  manner. 

The  ondatra  in  some  measure  resembles  the 
beaver  in  its  nature  and  disposition.  They 
both  live  in  society  during  winter  ;  they  both 
form  houses  of  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  in 
which  they  reside  several  families  together. 
In  these  they  do  not  assemble  to  sleep  as  the 
marmout,  but  purely  to  shelter  themselves 
from  the  rigour  of  the  season.  However,  they 
do  not  lay  up  magazines  of  provision  like  the 
heaver ;  they  only  form  a  kind  of  covert-way 
to  and  round  their  dwelling,  from  whence 
they  issue  to  procure  water  and  roots,  upon 
which  they  subsist  During  winter  their 
houses  are  covered  under  a  depth  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  snow  ;  so  that  they  must  lead  out 
a  cold,  gloomy,  and  necessitous  life,  during 
its  continuance.  During  summer  they  sepa- 
rate two  by  two,  and  feed  upon  the  variety 
of  roots  and  vegetables  that  the  season  offers. 
They  then  become  extremely  fat,  and  are 
much  sought  after,  as  well  for  their  flesh  as 
their  skins,  which  are  very  valuable.     They 

1  Buflbn,  rol.  zx.  p.  4. 


then  also  acquire  a  very  strong  scent  of  na^k 
so  pleading  to  an  European,  bat  which  the 
savages  of  Canada  cannot  abide.  What  we 
admire  as  a  perfume,  they  consider  as  a  roost 
abominable  stench,  and  call  one  of  their  rivers, 
on  the  banks  of  which  this  animal  is  seen  to 
burrow  in  numbers,  by  the  name  of  the  ttink. 
ing  river y  as  well  as  the  rat  itself,  which  is  de. 
nominated  by  them  the  stinkard.  This  is  a 
strange  diversity  among  mankind;  and,  per. 
haps,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  different  kinds 
of  food  among  different  nations.  Such  as 
chiefly  feed  upon  rancid  oils,  and  putrid  flesh, 
will  often  mistake  the  nature  of  scents;  and, 
having  been  long  used  to  ill  smells,  will,  by 
habit,  consider  them  as  perfumes.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  although  these  nations  of  northern 
savages  consider  the  musk  rat  as  intolerably 
foetid,  they  nevertheless  regard  it  as  very 
good  eating,  and,  indeed,  in  this  they  imitate 
the  epicures  of  Europe  very  exactly,  whose 
taste  seldom  relishes  a  dish  till  the  noFe  gives 
the  strongest  marks  of  disapprobation  As 
to  the  rest,  this  animal  a  good  deal  resemble.' 
the  beaver  in  its  habits  and  disposition ;  but, 
as  its  instincts  are  less  powerful,  and  its  eco- 
nomy less  exact,  I  will  reserve  for  the  de- 
scription of  that  animal  a  part  of  what  may  be 
applicable  to  this. 

THE  CRICETUS. 

The  Cricetus,  or  German  rat,  which  Mr 
Buffon  calls  tlie  hamster,  greatly  resemblei 
the  water-rat  in  its  size,  small  eyes,  and  the 
shortness  of  its  tail.  It  differs  in  colour, 
being  rather  browner,  like  the  Norway  rat, 
with  the  belly  and  legs  of  a  dirty  yelloir. 
But  the  marks  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished  from  all  others  are  two  pouches,  like 
those  of  a  tmboon,  on  each  side  of  \\^  jaw« 
under  the  skin,  into  which  it  can  cram  a  large 
quantity  of  provision.  These  bags  are  oblorig^, 
and  of  the  size,  when  filled,  of  a  large  wal- 
nut. They  open  into  the  mouth,  and  fall  bad 
along  the  neck  to  the  shoulder.  Into  these 
the  animal  can  thrust  the  surplus  of  those 
fruits  or  grains  it  gathers  in  the  fields,  such 
as  wheat,  peas,  or  acorns.  \Vhen  the  imme- 
diate calls  of  hunger  are  satisfied,  it  then  falls 
to  filling  these;  and  thus  loaded  with  two 
great  bunches  on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  it  re- 
turns  home  to  its  hole  to  deposit  the  spoil  as 
a  store  for  the  winter.  The  size,  the  fecun- 
dity, and  the  voraciousness  of  this  animal, 
render  it  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the  coun- 
tries where  it  is  found,  and  every  method  » 
made  use  of  to  destroy  it' 

»  Among  animals  of  thla  kind,  whidi  are  ^^"^ 
with  pouches  on  each  side  of  the  moutb,  the  most  r«iM»' 
able  is  the  Canada  rat.     its  tiie  is  that  of  tbe  >o^7 
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Bat  although  this  animal  is  very  noxious 
ivith  respect  to  man,  yet,  considered  with  re- 
gard to  those  instincts  which  conduce  to  its 
own  support  and  convenience,  it  deserves  our 

rat,  though  of  a  more  lengthened  form.  Its  colour  is  a 
pale  grayishJ>rovrn,  paler  beneath.  The  pouches  attached 
to  the  cheeks  are  cf  a  very  large  size,  shaped  somewhat 
like  an  egg,  reach  to  the  ground,  and  liave  the  appear- 
aiice  of  a  pair  of  inflated  bladders. 

The  jinonuUoua  MaTanHer^  found  in  the  Isle  of  Trini- 
ty, is  about  the  sise  of  the  common  rat,  but  the  nose 
is  more  pointed;  the  ears  are  naked,  round,  and  of 
moderate  sise:  the  poaches  are  formed  by  a  dupli- 
cature  of  the  common  tegument,  like  the  pouch  of  the 
opossum,  and  are  of  considerable  sise.  The  body  is 
<-overed  with  fine  lance-shaped  spines,  stronger  on  the 
back  than  elsewhere,  intermixed  with  hair.  This  spe- 
cies differs  perhaps  generically  from  the  other  hamsters, 
with  which,  indeed,  it  seems  to  hare  no  other  relati(m- 
abip  than  by  the  cheek-pouches. 

The  genus  Jerboa  approximates  considerably  to  the 
rats  properly  so  called,  by  a  great  number  of  characters 
of  internal  organization,  but  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  the  shortness  of  the  anterior  limbs,  and  the  length  of . 
the  hinder  extremities,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  of 
the  hinder  metatarsi,  and  by  the  tail,  which  is  covered 
with  lung  hairs  at  its  extremiUes.     As  to  external  con. 
formation,  the  jerboas  exhibit  some  relations  with  the 
kanguroots.     The  form  of  the  body  is  the  same  in  gene- 
ral.   The  hinder  limbs  are  likewise  five  or  six  times 
stronger  than  the  fore.     In  both  genera  the  tail  is  ytery 
long;  the  ears  elongated,  and  pointed,  and  the  eyes  very 
large  and  round.     But  though  the  kanguroos  have  so 
many  treats  of  external  conformation  similar  to  the  jer- 
boas, they  are  infinitely  removed  from  them  in  most  im- 
portant points,  such  as  the  organs  of  generation,  ventral 
pcNich,  &c.    The  jerbou  have  the  same  teeth  as  the 
rats,  that  is,  they  have  two  incisors  in  each  jaw;  and 
tlio  lower,  instead  of  being  flat  and  cut  scissors-like,  as 
the  upper,  on  the  contrary,  are  conic  and  pointed.    The 
nnolars  are  generally  six  in  number,  three  on  each  side. 
They  are  slightly  sloped.     There  is  sometimes  an  addi- 
tional one  in  the  upper  jaw.     In  the  jerboas  the  cheek, 
bones  are  very  prominent,  which  gives  a  singular  and 
flatted  form  to  the  front  part  ot  the  head.     The  muxzle 
is  short,  large,  and  obtuse.     A  considerable  number  of 
stifT  hairs  extend  on  each  side,  and  form  long  musta. 
Chios.     The  nose  is  naked,  cartilaginous,  and  in  one 
species  rather  complicated.    The   ears  are  long  and 
pointed;  the  eyes  large,  and  placed  altogether  on  the 
bides  of  the  head.     The  body  is  a  little  elongated,  larger 
behind  than  before,  and  well  covered  with  soft  and  silken 
hairs.     The  fore- feet  are  very  short  and  feeble.     They 
have  four  or  five  toes  according  to  the  species.     The 
thumb  or  interior  toe,  where  it  exists,  is  very  short, 
rounded  at  its  extremity,  and  provided  with  an  obtuse 
nail.     The  oUier  toes  are  long  and  armed  with  crooked 
nails.     The  hind-feet  are  a4  disproportioned  as  those  of 
the  kangunios,  being  four  or  five  times  longer  than  the 
fore-feet.     They  are  terminated  by  five  or  six  toes,  ac- 
cording to  the  species,  which  are  armed  with  short,  but 
large  and  obtuse  claws. 

Ancient  and  modern  naturalists  have  both  been  mis- 
taken  respecting  Uie  walk  of  the  jerboa.  They  have 
fall  imagined  that  these  quadrupeds  walked  on  their  hind 
feet  only,  never  employing  the  fore-feet  for  that  purpose. 
From  tliis  error  the  genus  was  named  A/mr.  two  legged. 
It  usually  walks  on  its  four  feet;  but  wlien  frightened 
from  any  cause,  it  endeavoiirs  to  escape  by  means  of  pro- 
digious leaps,  which  it  executes  with  equal  force  and 
activity.  When  these  animals  are  about  to  leap,  they 
raise  their  body  upon  the  extremity  of  their  hind  toes, 
and  support  themselves  upon  their  tail.    Their  fore  feet 


admiration.^  Its  hole  oifers  a  very  curious  ob- 
j'ect  for  contemplation,  and  shows  a  degree  of 
skill  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  rat  kind.  It 
consists  of  a  variety  of  apartments,  fitted  up 

are  so  closely  attached  to  their  breast,  that  they  are 
scarcely  visible.  Having  taken  their  spring,  they  leap, 
and  fall  upon  their  iour  feet ;  then  they  elevate  tliem- 
selves  again  wiUi  so  much  celerity,  that  it  almost  ap- 
pears that  they  are  constantly  in  an  erect  posture. 

The  genus  jerboa  is  now  composed  of  several  distinct 
species,  one  of  which  is  extremely  abundant  in  Barbary, 
in  Higher  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  again  in 
the  more  northeni  climates,  situated  between  Uie  Tanais 
and  the  Volga.  The  others  occupy  an  immense  space 
in  Siberia  and  the  north  part  of  Russia,  from  Syria  to 
the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  as  far  as  the  noi'thern  parts  of 
Ilindostan.  A  late  one,  recently  described  by  M.  de 
Blainville,  has  been  published,  though  it  would  seem  er- 
roneously,  as  belonging  to  New  Holland. 

The  jerboa  is  very  timid,  and  retires  on  the  lea^t 
alarm  to  its  burrow.     It  lives  in  troops,  which  make 
their  retreats  in  the  sand,  often  burrowing  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  but  seldom   to  any  great  depth;  and 
around  the  entrance  of  these  they  are  often  seen  sitting 
or  playing,  or  engaged  in  search  of  food.     The  north  of 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  Syria  are  the  countries  in  which 
this  species  is  indigenous.     Among  those  who  have  ob- 
served its  manners  in  a  state  of  freedom  we  may  notice 
Sonnini.      <'The  jerboa,"  he  says,  "appears  to  be  a 
prolific  animal,  for  it  is  exceedingly  numerous  in  Arabia, 
Nubia,  Egypt,  and  Barbary.     During  my  stay,  or  rather 
my  excursions,  in  Egypt,  I  opened  several  jerboas:  my 
principal  aim  was  to  ascertain  that  they  had  only  one 
stomach,  and  consequently  could  not  possess  the  power 
of   ruminating.     This   was  in   answer  to  one   of  the 
questions  that  Michaells,  professor  at  GUtttngen,  had 
addressed  to  the  travellers  sent  to  the  East  by  the  king 
of  Denmark-^viz.,  whether  the  jerboa  wa^  a  ruminat. 
ing  animal? — a  question  arising  from  the  mistake  which 
had  occasioned  the  confounding  the  jerboa  with  the  Da^ 
man  Itraet^  or  Sapkan  of  the  Hebrews.     The  sand  and 
ruins  that  surround  modem  Alexandria  aro  much  fre- 
quented  by  the  jerboas.     They  live  in  society^  and  in 
burrows,  which  they  dig  with  their  teeth  and  nails.     I 
have  even  been  told  that  they  sometimes  make  their  wa> 
through  the  soil  stone  which  is  under  the  stratum  oi 
sand.     Though  not  absolutely  wild,  they  aro  very  shy ; 
and  upon  the  least  noise,  or  the  sight  of  any  object,  re. 
tire  precipitately  to  their  holes.     They  can  only  be 
killed*  by  surprise.    The  Arabs  contrive  to  take  them 
alive  by  stopping  up  all  the  avenues  to  their  burrows, 
except  one,  by  which  they  force  them  to  come  out.     I 
never  ate  any:  their  flesh  indeed,  is  said  not  to  be  veiy 
palatable,  tiiough  it  is  not  despised  by  the  Egyptians. 
Their  skin,  covered  with  soffc  and  shining  hair,  is  used 
as  a  common  fur.     In  Egypt,  I  kept  six  of  these  ani- 
mals, for  some  time,  in  a  large  iron  rage ;  the  very  first 
night  they  entirely  gnawed  through  the  upright  and 
cross  pieces  of  wood,  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  in- 
side of  the  cage  lined  with  tin.    They  ate  rice,  waU 
nuU,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.     They  delighted  iti  being 
in  the  sun.     Although  they  have  a  groat  deal  of  agility 
in  their  motions,  they  seem  to  be  of  a  mild  and  tranquil 
disposition:  mine  suflered  themselres  to  be  touched  with- 
out difliculty ;  and  there  was  neither  noise  nor  quarrel 
among  them,  even  when  taking  their  food.     At  the 
same  time  they  testified  neither  joy,  fear,  nor  gratitude; 
their  gentleness  was  neither  amiable  nor  interesting:  it 
appeared  to  be  the  eflfect  of  cold  and  complete  indifier- 
ence,  bordering  on  stupidity.     Three  of  these  animals 
died  successively  before  my  departure  from  Alexandria. 
I  lost  two  others  during  a  somewhat  stormy  passage  to 
>  Buflbn,  voL  xxvi.  p.  159. 
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for  the  different  occasions  of  the  little  inhabi- 
tant. It  is  generally  made  on  an  inclining 
ground,  and  always  has  two  entrances,  one 
perpendicular,  and  the  other  oblique ;  though, 
if  there  be  more  than  one  in  a  family,  there 
are  as  many  perpendicular  holes  as  there  are 
individuals  below.  The  perpendicular  hole 
is  usually  that  through  which  they  go  in  and 
out :  the  oblique  serves  to  give  a  thorough  air 
to  keep  the  retreat  clean,  and  in  case  one  hole 
is  stopped,  to  give  an  exit  at  this.  Within 
about  a  foot  of  the  perpendicular  hole,  the 
animal  makes  two  more,  where  are  deposited 
the  family's  provisions.  These  are  much  more 
spacious  than  the  former,  and  are  large  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  store.  Beside 
these,  there  is  still  another  apartment  warmly 
lined  with  grass  and  straw,  where  the  female 
brings  forth  her  young;  all  these  communicate 
with  each  other,  and  all  together  take  up  a 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  These 
animals  furnish  their  store-houses  with  dry 
com,  well  cleaned;  they  also  lay  in  corn  in 
the  ear,  and  beans  and  peas  in  the  pod.  These, 
when  occasion  requires,  they  afterwards  sepa- 
rate, carrying  out  the  pods  and  empty  ears  by 
their  oblique  passage.  They  usually  begin 
to  lay  in  at  the  latter  end  of  August ;  and,  as 
each  magazine  is  filled,  they  carefully  cover  up 
the  mouth  with  earth,  and  that  so  neatly  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  discover  where  the  earth 
has  been  removed.  The  only  means  of  find- 
ing  out  their  retreats  are,  therefore,  to  observe 
the  oblique  entrance,  which  generally  has  a 
small  quantity  of  earth  before  it;  and  this, 
though  often  several  yards  from  their  perpen- 
dicular retreat,  leads  those  who  are  skilled  in 
the  search  to  make  the  discovery.  Many 
German  peasants  are  known  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood by  finding  out  and  bringing  off  their 
hoards,  which,  in  a  fruitful  season,  often  furn. 
ish  two  bushels  of  good  grain  in  each  apart- 
ment 

Like  most  others  of  the  rat  kind,  they  pro- 
duce twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and  bring  five  or 
six  at  a  time.  Some  years  they  appear  in 
alarming  numbers,  at  other  times  they  are  not 
so  plentiful.  The  moist  seasons  assist  their 
propagation;  and  it  often  happens  on  such 
years  that  their  devastations  produce  a  famine 
all  over  ihe  country.  Happily,  however,  for 
mankind,  these,  like  the  rest  of  their  kind, 
destroy  each  other;  and  of  two  that  Mr  Bufibn 
kept  in  a  cage,  male  and  female,  the  latter 
killed  and  devoured  the  former.  As  to  the 
rest,  their  fur  is  considered  as  very  valuable ; 
the  natives  are  invited  by  rewards  to  destroy 
them;  and  the  weasel  kind  seconds  the  wishes 


the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  when  the  last,  oMriiig  to  the  negli- 
geoce  of  the  person  to  whose  care  it  was  committed,  got 
out  of  its  cage  aiid  disappeared." 


of  government  with  great  success.  Although 
they  are  usually  found  brown  on  the  back  and 
white  on  the  belly,  yet  many  of  them  are  ob- 
served to  be  gray;  which  may  probablj  aiise 
from  the  difference  of  age. 

THE  IfMlNG. 

Having  considered  various  kinds  of  these 
noxious  little  animals  that  elude  the  indigna- 
tion of  mankind,  and  subsist  by  their  number, 
not  their  strength,  we  come  to  a  species  more 
bold,  more  dangerous,  and  more   numerous 
than  any  of  the  former.     The  leming,  which 
is  a  native  of  Scandinavia,  is  often  seen  to 
pour  down   in   myriads    from   the   northern 
mountains,  and,  iiice  a  pestilence,  destroy  all 
the  productions  of  the  earth.     It  is  described 
as  being  larger  than  a  dormouse,  with  a  bushy 
tail,  though  shorter.     It  is  covered  with  thin 
hair  of  various  colours.     The  extremity  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  as  are  like- 
wise the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  the  rest  of 
the  body  is  reddish,  intermixed  with  small 
black  spots  of  varioui  figures,  as  far  as  the 
tail,  which  is  not  above  half  an  inch  long. 
The  eyes  are  little  and  black,  the  ears  round 
and  inclining  towards  the  back,  the  legs  before 
are   short,  and   those  behind  longer,  which 
gives   it  a  great  degree  of  swiftness.     But 
what  it  is  much  more  remarkable  for  than  its 
figure,  are,  its  amazing  fecundity  and  extra, 
ordinary  migrations. 

In  wet  seasons,  all  of  the  rat  kind  are 
known  to  propagate  more  than  in  dry;  but 
this  species  in  particular  is  so   assisted  in 
multiplying  by  the  moisture  of  the  weather, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland  sinoerely  be- 
lieve  that  they  drop  from  the  clouds,  and  that 
the  same  magazines  that  furnish  hail  and  snow 
pour  down  the  leming  also  upon  them.     In 
fact,  after  long  rain,  these  animals  set  forward 
from  their  native  mountains,  and  several  roil, 
lions  in  a  troop  deluge  the  whole  plain  with 
their   numbers.'     They  move,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  square,  marching  forward  by  night, 
and  lying  still  by  day.     Thus,  like  an  ani- 
mated  torrent,  they  are  often  seen  more  than 
a  mile  broad  covering  the  ground,  and  that  so 
thick  that  the  hindmost  touches  its  leader.     It 
is  in  vain  that  the  poor  inhabitant  resists  or 
attempts  to  stop  their  progress,  they  still  keep 
moving  forward,  and  though  thousands  are 
destroyed,  myriads  are  seen  to  succeed,  and 
make  their  destruction  impracticable.     They 
generally  move  in   lines,  which   arc  aboul 
three  feet  from  each  other,  and  exactly  paralirl 
Their  march  is  always  directed  from  the  norto 
west  to  the  south-east, and  regularly  conducted 
from  the  beginning.   Wherever  their  motious 

1  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  87:^. 
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are  tnmedy  nothing  can  stop  tliem ;  they  go 
directiy  forward^  impelled  by  some  strange 
power ;  and,  froin  the  time  they  first' set  oat, 
they  never  once  think  of  retreating.  If  a 
lake  or  a  river  happens  to  interrupt  their 
progress,  they  all  together  take  the  water  and 
swim  over  it;  a  fire,  a  deep  well,  or  a  torrent 
does  not  tarn  them  out  of  their  straight  lined 
direction ;  they  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames, 
or  leap  down  the  well,  and  are  sometimes  seen 
climbing  up  on  the  other  side.  If  they  are 
interrupted  by  a  boat  across  a  river  while  they 
are  swimming,  they  never  attempt  to  swim 
round  it,  but  mount  directly  up  its  sides;  and 
the  boatmen,  who  know  how  vain  resistance 
in  such  a  case  would  be,  calmly  suffer  the 
living  torrent  to  pass  over,  which  it  does 
without  further  damage.  If  they  meet  with 
a  stack  of  hay  or  com  that  interrupts  their 
passage,  instead  of  goin^  over  if,  they  gnaw 
their  way  through  ;  if  they  are  stopped  by  a 
house  in  their  course,  if  they  cannot  get  through 
it,  they  continue  there  till  they  die.  It  is 
happy,  however,  for  mankind,  that  they  eat 
nothing  that  is  prepared  for  human  subsistence; 
they  never  enter  a  house  to  destroy  the  provi- 
sions, but  are  contented  with  eating  every  root 
and  vegetable  that  they  meet  If  they  happen 
to  pass  through  a  meadow,  they  destroy  it  in 
a  very  short  time,  and  give  it  an  appearance 
of  being  burned  up  and  strewed  with  ashes. 
If  they  are  interrupted  in  their  course,  and  a 
roan  snould  imprudently  venture  to  attack  one 
of  them,  the  little  animal  is  no  way  intimi- 
dated  by  the  disparity  of  strength,  but  furioasly 
flies  up  at  its  opponent,  and  barking  spme- 
what  like  a  puppy,  wherever  it  fastens  does 
not  easily  quit  the  hold.  If  at  last  the  leader 
be  forced  out  of  its  line,  which  it  defends  as 
long  as  it  can,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of 
its  kind,  it  sets  up  a  plaintive  cry,  different 
from  that  of  anger,  and,  as  some  pretend  to 
say,  gives  itself  a  voluntary  death,  by  hanging 
itself  on  the  fork  of  a  tree. 

An  enemy  so  numerous  and  destructive 
would  quickly  render  the  countries  where 
they  appear  utterly  uninhabitable,  did  it  not 
fortunately  happen,  that  the  same  rapacity 
that  animates  diem  to  destroy  the  labours  of 
mankind,  at  Jast  impels  them  to  destroy  and 
devour  each  other.'  After  committing  in- 
credible  devastations,  they  are  at  last  seen  to 
separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with  deadly 
hatred,  along  the  coast  of  the  larger  lakes  and 
rivers.  The  Laplanders,  who  observe  them 
thus  drawn  up  to  fight,  instead  of  considering 
their  mutual  animosities  as  a  happy  riddance 
of  the  most  dreadful  pest,  form  ominous  prog- 
nostics  from  the  manner  of  their  arrangement. 
They  consider  their  combats  as  a  presage  of 

^  Dlctlonnaire  Rsisonnee,  vol.  il.  p.  GIO. 
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war,  and  expect  an  invasion  from  the  Rus. 
sians  or  the  Swedes,  as  the  sides  next  those 
kingdoms  happen  to  conquer.  The  two  divi. 
sions,  however,  continue  their  engagements 
and  atiimosity  until  one  party  overcomes  the 
other.  From  that  time  they  utterly  disappear, 
nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of  either 
the  conquerors  or  the  conquered.  Some  sup- 
pose that  they  rush  headlong  into  the  sea  ; 
others,  that  they  kill  themselves,  as  some  are 
found  hanging  on  the  forked  branches  of  a 
tree;  and  others  still,  that  they  are  destroyed 
by  the  young  spring  herbage.  But  the  most 
probable  opinion  is,  that,  having  devoured  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  country,  and 
having  nothing  more  to  subsist  on,  they  then 
fall  to  devouring  each  other ;  and,  having 
habituated  themselves  to  that  kind  of  food, 
continue  it  However  this  be,  they  are  often 
found  dead  by  thousands,  and  their  carcases 
have  been  known  to  infect  tlie  air  for  several 
miles  round,  so  as  to  produce  very  malignant 
disorders.  They  seem  also  to  infect  the 
plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  often 
die  that  afterwards  feed  in  the  places  where 
they  passed. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  male  is  larger  and  more 
beautifully  spotted  than  the  female.  They 
are  extremely  prolific ;  and,  what  is  extra, 
ordinary,  their  breeding  does  not  hinder  their 
march;  for  some  of  them  have  been  observed 
to  carry  one  young  one  in  their  mouth,  and 
another  on -their  back.  They  are  greatly 
preyed  upon  by  the  ermine,  and,  as  we  are 
told,  even  by  the  rein-deer.  The  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  who  live  by  husbandly,  consider 
an  invasion  from  these  vermin  as  a  terrible 
visitation;  but  it  is  very  different  with  respect 
to  the  Laplanders,  who  lead  a  vagrant  life, 
and  who,  like  the  lemings  themselves, if  their 
provisions  be  destroyed  in  one  part  of  the 
country,  can  easily  retire  to  another.  These 
are  never  so  happy  as  when  an  army  of  lemings 
comes  down  amongst  them ;  for  then  they 
feast  upon  their  flesh  ;  which,  though  horrid 
food,  and  which,  though  even  dogs  and  cats 
are  known  to  detest,  these  little  savages  esteem 
very  good  eating,  and  devour  greedily.  They 
are  glad  of  their  arrival  also  upon  another 
account,  for  they  always  expect  a  great  plenty 
of  game  the  year  following,  among  those  fields 
which  the  lemings  have  destroyed. 

THE  MOLE. 

To  these  minute  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  a 
great  part  of  whose  lives  is  passed  in  holes 


'  Moles  (see  Plate  XH.  fig.  S3)  are  verjr  savage  in 
their  nature,  and  Mill  attack  animals  much  larger  thaii 
themselves.  An  experiment  ^vas  tried  to  ascertain  the 
courage  of  one,  by  confining  it  In  a  glass  case,  along 
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under  groatid,  I  will  subjoin  one  little  ani- 
mal more,  no  way  resembling  the  rat,  except 
that  its  whole  life  is  spent  there.  As  we  have 
seen  some  quadrupeds  formed  to  crop  the  sur- 

with  ft  viper  and  a  toad ;  the  mole  killed  both,  and  de- 
voured part  of  each. 

Mr  Arthur  Bruce  records,  in  the  Ltiinnan  Transac- 
tions, a  ciicumstance  vrhich  appears  to  have  been  before 
unknown — ^that  of  the  mole  being  addicted  to  swim, 
ming.  We  shall  give  the  account  in  his  own  words: — 
"  On  visiting  the  loch  of  Clunie,  which  I  often  did,  I 
observed  in  it  a  smi  island  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  nearest  land,  mea- 
sured upon  the  ice.  Upon  the  island,  the  Earl  of  Airlie, 
the  proprietor,  had  a  small  castle  and  shrubbery.  I  re- 
marked frequently  the  appearance  of  fresh  mole-casts,  or 
hill8.  I  for  some  time  took  them  for  those  of  the  water 
mouse,  and  one  day  asked  the  gardener  if  it  was  so. 
'  No,'  he  said ;  '  it  was  the  mole ;  and  that  he  had 
caught  one  or  two  lately.'  Five  or  six  years  ago,  he 
caught  two  in  traps,  and  for  two  years  after  this  he  had 
observed  none.  But,  about  four  years  ago,  coming 
ashore  one  summer's  evening  in  the  dusk,  he  and  the 
Earl  of  Airlie's  butler,  they  saw  at  a  short  distance  upon 
the  smooth  water  tome  animal  paddling  towards  the 
island  !  They  soon  closed  with  this  feeble  passenger, 
and  found  it  to  be  the  common  mole,  led  by  a  most 
astonishing  instinct  from  the  castle  hill,  tlie  nearest 
point  of  land,  to  take  possession  of  this  desert  island. 
It  had  been  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  for  the  space  of  two 
years,  quite  free  from  any  subterraneous  inhabitant; 
but  the  mole  has  for  more  than  a  year  past,  made  its 
appearance  again,  and  its  operations  I  have  since  been 
witness  to." 

In  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  Mr  H.  Turner 
mentiMis  a  circumstance  similar  to  the  above  account: 
he  says,  "  Last  summer  and  autumn  (1831 )  I  visited 
a  river  at  the  bottom  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Bury  St 
Edmund's,  several  times  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
late  in  the  evening,  fur  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  speci- 
men of  the  kingfisher,  to  preserve,  which  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with  here.  One  morning,  as  I  sat  very  quietly, 
I  observed  a  mole  come  out  of  an  osier  holt  and  run 
across  a  grass  path,  and  take  to  the  water:  when  it  was 
about  half  across  the  river,  I  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  water, 
and  the  mole  then  made  a  |)erceptible  attempt  to  dive, 
bMt  merely  immersed  his  nose  in  the  water  for  half  a 
minute,  and  rapidly  gained  the  shore,  and  soon  disap. 
pe&red  in  a  hole  of  che  bank.  A  few  mornings  afterwards 
1  saw  it  take  tu  the  water  as  before,  but  as  I  remained 
perfectly  still,  I  observed  its  unrestrained  actions.  It 
was  nearly  (bur  minutes  in  swimming  six  yards,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  it  rather  enjoyed  its  morning's  bathing.  I 
mentioned  this  to  an  old  mole-catcher,  as  I  thought  it 
rather  singular,  who  replied,  '  I've  seen  'em  swim 
across  rivers  of  a  devil  and  all  of  width.' " 

The  mole  shows  changes  of  weather.  The  tempera- 
ture or  dryness  of  the  air  governs  its  motions  as  to  the 
depth  at  which  it  lives  or  works.  This  is  partly  from 
its  inability  to  beai*  cold  or  thirst,  but  chiefly  from  the 
necessity  of  following  its  natural  and  ordinary  food,  the 
common  earth-worm,  which  always  descends  as  the  cold 
or  drought  increases.  In  frosty  weather,  both  worms  and 
moles  are  deeper  in  the  ground  than  at  other  times, and 
both  seem  to  he  sensible  of  an  approaching  change  to 
warmer  weather,  before  there  are  any  perceptible  signs 
of  it  in  the  atmosphere.  When  it  is  observed,  therefore, 
tliat  moles  are  casting  hills  through  openings  in  the 
frozen  turf,  or  through  a  thin  covisring  of  snow,  a  change 
to  open  weather  may  be  shortly  expected.  I'he  cause 
of  this  appeal's  tp  be :  the  natural  heat  of  the  earth,  being 
for  a  time  pent  in  by  the  frozen  surface,  accumulates 
bolow  it:  first  incites  to  action  the  animal^  thaws  the 


face  of  the  6elds,  and  others  to  live  apon  the 
tops  of  trees,  so  the  mole  is  formed  to  live 
wholly  under  the  earth,  as  if  nature  meant 
that  no  place  should  be  left  wholly  untenanted. 

frosen  surface,  and  at  length  escapes  into  the  open  air, 
which  it  warms  and  sofUra,  and,  if  not  counterixaluiotd 
by  a  greater  degree  of  cold  in  the  atmosphere,  bringr 
about  a  change.  Changes  from  frosty  to  mild  weather, 
caused  by  the  ascent  of  heat  from  the  earth,  are  often  so 
evident,  that  the  circumstance  needs  no  oonfimiatioB. 
Stronger  proof,  if  proof  were  necessary,  cannot  be  given 
than  Uie  common  appearance  of  frost  or  snow  remaining 
longer  upon  ground  having  a  stratum  of  rork  beneatii, 
than  upon  that  where  there  is  none.  Old  foundations 
of  buildings  which  have  not  been  dug  out  are  easily  traced 
by  the  same  appearance ;  and  any  subterraneous  solid 
body,  as  large  stones,  drains,  planks,  or  pieces  of  timber, 
may  be  discovered  in  the  same  way;  and  even  a  phnk 
laid  across  a  ditch,  at  such  times,  will  remain  covered 
with  snow  for  many  hours  after  the  snow  on  the  ground 
is  all  melted  and  gone.  This  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  activity  of  the  mole  before  a  cliange  of  weather,  and 
deserves  to  be  noticed  by  the  meteorokigist  among  the 
other  prognostics  of  the  weather. 

The  mole  is  frequently  of  much  more  use  to  the  agri- 
culturist than  he  imagines,  as  it  drains  his  lands  by  na- 
tural means,  and  destroys  worms.     Mr  James  Ho^, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  makes  the  fidlowing^  remariu  on 
this  subject:^-.'*  The  most  unnatural  of  all  persecutions 
that  ever  was  raised  in  a  country,  is  that  against  the 
mole — tliat  innocent  and  blessed  little  pioneer,  who  eiu 
riches  our  pastures  annually  with  the  first  top-dressing, 
dug  with  great  pains  and  labour  from  the  fitttest  of  the 
soil  beneath.     The  advantages  of  this  top-dressing  are 
so  apparent,  and  so  manifest  to  the  eye  of  every  nnpre. 
judiced  person,  that  it  is  really  amazing  liow  our  coon. 
trymen  should  have  persisted,  now  nearly  half  a  century 
in  the  most  manly  and  valiant  endeavours  to  extern  in. 
ate  the  moles  from  the  hce  of  the  earth.     If  a  handred 
men  and  horses  were  employed  on  a  common-sized  pas- 
ture farm,  say  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two    thouand 
acres,  in  nising  and  conveying  manure  for  a  top-dress, 
ing  of  that  farm,  they  would  not  do  it  so  eflectually,  so 
neatly,  or  so  equally,  as  the  natural  number  of  rodes  on 
that  farm  would  do  themselves." 

Little  was  known  of  the  natural  history  of  this  animal, 
(says  Mr  Jesse,  in  Ids  Gleaniogs  in  Natunl  History,) 
till  a  French  naturalist,  M.  St  Hilaire,  published  lately 
some  interesting  particulars  respecting  it.  The  moki 
forms  several  under-ground  passages,  and  the  way  she 
proceeds  in  doing  this  is  as  follows:— She  first  makes  a 
run  in  various  directions,  by  undermining  the  ground, 
and  unites  this  and  several  others  at  one  point,  making, 
however,  some  of  them  larger  than  the  others.  M.  St 
Hilaire  says  that  she  finishes  by  arranging  them  with 
the  most  perfect  symmetry,  plastering  the  sides  with 
great  carc^  and  when  completed,  it  may  be  called  her 
encampmeni.  In  the  centre  of  these  works  she  estabi  isbet 
herself,  and  appropriates  a  sepaiate  place  to  the  reception 
of  her  young,  which  is  in  some  respects  diflerently  con- 
structed  from  her  own.  In  order  to  render  the  respec. 
tive  habitations  which  she  and  her  yoimg  occupy  not  lit- 
ble  to  be  injured  by  the  rain,  she  makes  them  almost 
even  with  the  ground,  and  higher  up  than  the  runs, 
which  serve  as  drains,  or  channels,  to  carry  ofT  the  water. 
She  makes  cJioice  of  the  place  of  her  abode  with  the 
greatest  care,  sometimes  constructing  it  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  or  near  a  hedge  or  a  tree,  where  It  has  the  less 
chance  of  being  broken  in.  Tliis  abode  is  sometimes 
protected  by  having  a  quantity  of  earth  thrown  over  it, 
especially  in  light  soils,  where  I  have  seen  a  mound  at- 
miist  large  enough  to  fill  a  weeelbarrow.  Sometimes, 
however,  no  earth  Is  thrown  up  over  the  habitation. 
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Were  we  from  our  own  seniations  to  pro- 
noance  upon  the  life  of  a  quadruped  that  was 
nerer  to  appear  above  ground,  but  always 
condemned  to  hunt  for  its  prey  underneath, 
obliged,  whenever  it  removed  from  one  place 
to  another,  to  bore  its  way  through  a  resisting 
body,  we  should^be  apt  to  assert  that  such  an 
existence  must  be  the  most  frightful  and  soli- 
tary  in  nature.  However,  in  the  present  ani- 
mal»  though  we  find  it  condemned  to  all  those 


This  precautioo  of  the  mole  is  very  necessary,  to  prevent 
the  places  she  has  chosen  for  retreats  for  herself  atid  her 
youiig  from  being  trampled  in.  When  a  mole  has  occa- 
sion to  malie  her  run  through  a  gateway,  I  have  observed 
that  she  generally  carries  it  as  near  as  possible  to  tlie 
gate-post,  wher^  it  is  less  lilcely  to  be  injured.  Some 
runs  are  so  near  the  surface,  that  I  have  seen  the  ground 
crack  during  the  animal's  progress  in  working  them. 
The  bed  for  the  young  is  composed  of  the  blades  of 
wheat,  with  which  the  mole  forms  a  sort  of  matress. 
Pour  hundred  and  two  of  them  were  counted  in  one  nest, 
and  all  so  fresh  iu  their  appearance,  that  they  had  been 
probably  collected  by  this  little  animal  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days.  This  shows  not  only  her  oxtraordinaiy 
industry,  but  the  great  depredations  slie  must  commit 

The  mole  is  never  known  to  work  for  food  near  the  place 
which  she  has  fixed  upon  for  her  abode.  She  labours  to 
procure  it  about  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  as  many 
in  the  evening,  and  then  returns  to  her  liome  or  resting- 
place,  which  is  so  constructed  that  she  is  instantly  made 
aware  of  any  danger.  This  efiect  is  produced  by  form- 
log  the  upper  runs  in  a  sort  of  cirrle,  so  as  to  cummuni. 
cate  a  vibration  when  any  thing  passes  over  them.  The 
mole  then  takes  alarm,  and  escapes  by  one  of  her  M/e/y 
runs. 

The  mole  is  not  often  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
I  once,  however,  caught  one,  and  turned  it  loose  upon  a 
lawn,  the  turf  of  which  was  on  a  bed  of  strong  gravel, 
and  particularly  hard  and  dry.  Notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  the  mole  contrived  to  bury  itself  almost 
in  an  instant,  %vorking  into  tlie  earth  by  means  of  her 
mout  and  fins  (for  they  can  hardly  be  called  feet),  so 
fast  that  the  ground  seemed  to  yield  to  her  mere  pressure. 

The  power  of  smelling  in  the  mole  is  very  acute ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  this  sense  serves  to  direct  her  in  the 
search  (^  her  food.  She  hunts  after  beetles  and  worms, 
which  last  she  pursues  eagerly,  but  not  always  success- 
fully ;  for  the  earthworm  is  aware  of  its  danger,  and 
quick  in  escaping  from  it.  Her  search  for  pr^  taking 
place  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  birds  are  more 
generally  on  their  feed,  must  be  the  means  of  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  their  sulMistence  by  driving  worms  to  the 
suHaoe  of  the  earth,  and  furnishes  another  striking  proof 
tliat  the  "  fowls  of  the  air  "  have  their  food  provided  by  an 
Almighty  and  superintending  Providence  in  a  variety 
of  ways. 

Le  Court,  who  assisted  M.  St  Hilaire  in  his  observa- 
tions, and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  philosophi- 
cal mole- catcher,  was  surprised  when  the  naturalist 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  tlie  mole  seeing.  He  informed 
him  that,  in  swimming  rivers,  they  habitually  guide 
themselves  by  their  sight:  but  in  order  to  satisfy  M.  St 
Hildre  on  this  point,  he  contrived  the  following  experi- 
ment with  him: — ^Tbey  made  two  openings  in  a  dry 
tiled  drain,  at  one  of  which  several  moles  were  succes- 
sively introduced.  Le  Court  took  his  stand  at  the 
other.  If  he  stood  quite  still,  the  mole  soon  came  out 
and  escaped ;  but  if,  at  the  moment  in  which  she  showed 
herself  at  the  hole,  he  moved  only  his  thumb,  she  stopped 
and  turned  back.  By  repeating  this  as  often  as  she 
re-appoared,  the  mole  was  kept  imprisoned  in  the  drain. 


seeming  inconveniences,  we  shall  discover  no 
signs  of  wretchedness  or  distress.  No  quadru- 
ped is  fatter,  none  has  a  more  sleek  or  glossy 
skin ;  and,  thoueh  denied  many  advantages 
that  most  animals  enjoy,  it  is  more  liberally 
possessed  of  others,  which  they  have  in  a  more 
scanty  proportion. 

This  animal,  so  well  known  in  England, 
is,  however,  utterly  a  stranger  in  other  places, 
and  particularly  in  Ireland.    For  such,  there- 


There  has  been  a  very  general  idea  amongst  our  mole- 
catchers,  that  if  the  smallest  drop  of  blood  is  taken  from 
a  mole,  it  occasions  instant  death.  Le  Court  seems  to 
account  for  this  opinion  in  speaking  of  the  fights  which 
take  place  between  Uie  male  moles,  by  saying,  that  if 
one  IS  ever  so  slightly  wounded  in  a  vein  near  the  ear, 
the  wound  is  morUl. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  at  which  a  mole  moved, 
he  put  in  practice  the  following  curious  experiment:  - 
He  placed  some  slight  sticks,  with  a  little  flag  at  the 
top  of  them,  in  the  run  of  a  mole,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously ascertained,  by  tracing  it,  to  be  of  considerable 
length,  and  along  which  the  mole  passed  and  repassed 
four  times  a-day  in  search  of  food.  These  sticks  were 
placed  at  certain  intervals  in  the  run,  so  that  if  the  mole 
touched  them,  the  flag  would  instantly  show  it.  He 
then  introduced  a  horn  at  one  extremity  of  the  run,  and 
blowing  it  loudly,  frightened  the  animid  ;  and  she  then 
went  along  the  run  at  such  a  rate,  moving  the  flags  lo 
her  passage,  that  Le  Court  and  his  friends,  who  were 
stationed  at  intervals  along  the  run  to  assist  in  the  obser- 
vation, considered  that  she  went  as  last  as  a  horse  could 
trot  at  its  greatest  speed. 

Hunger  in  the  mole  is  thought  to  be  a  more  violent 
feeling  than  fear,  and  its  appetite  is  singularly  voracious. 
If  it  sees  a  bird  near.  It  quits  its  hole--«pproaches  as  if 
to  attack  it;  and  if  the  bird  pecks  it,  the  mole  retires 
towards  its  hole,  and  tempts  the  bird  to  follow.  She 
then  watches  her  opportunity — darts  upon  it— seixes  it 
by  the  belly,  which  she  tears  open,  assisting  herself  for 
this  purpose  with  her Jhps,  and,  thrusting  her  hesdinto 
it,  devours  it.  She  drinks  as  greedily  as  she  eats.  The 
mole  does  not,  like  the  mouse,  lay  up  a  store  of  food,  as 
she  preys  on  worms  and  various  kinds  of  Insects ;  she 
will  also  eat  frogs,  but  will  not  touch  a  toad,  if  ever  so 
hungry.  A  mole  was  tried  with  eggs  and  oysters,  but 
i-eftned  to  eat  either.  They  will,  however,  eat  fruit, 
tnd,  BufTon  says,  acorns.  If  two  moles  are  shut  up 
together  witliout  Ibod,  the  stronger  will  devour  the 
weaker,  even'  to  the  bones:  nothing  but  the  skin  is  left, 
which  they  never  eati  and  which,  when  one  has  killed 
the  other,  is  always  seen  to  be  ripped  up  along  the  belly. 
It  was  found  that  ten  or  twelve  hours  was  the  longest 
time  they  could  live  without  ibod.  This  fact  seems  to 
prove  that  th«  mole  is  not  torpid  in  frosty  weather,  which 
Linnieus  asserted  she  was.  It  Is  known  that,  in  such 
seasons,  worms,  ants,  and  the  larva  of  cockchaflers  and 
beetles,  penetrate  deep  into  the  ground.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  runs  of  tlie  mole  made  in  search  of 
food  are  regulated,  as  to  their  depth,  by  the  habits  of  the 
grubs  on  which  she  feeds.  One  would  suppose,  from 
the  texture  of  its  fur,  which  is  particularly  short  and 
thick,  that  the  mole  is  not  very  susceptible  of  cold.  In- 
deed, Its  whole  formation  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
mode  of  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  mole,  when  the  ground 
which  it  frequents  is  flooded,  will  climb  up  trees.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  as  I  have  seen  it 
swim  with  perfect  ease,  which  indeed  Le  Court  had  also 
observed.     . 
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fore,  as  have  never  seen  it  a  short  description 
will  be  necessary.  And,  in  the  first  pUce, 
though  somewhat  of  a  size  between  the  rat 
and  the  mouse,  it  no  way  resemhJes  either, 
being  an  animal  entirely  of  a  singular  kind, 
and  perfectly  unlike  any  other  quadruped 
whatever.  It  is  bigger  than  a  mouse,  with 
u  coat  of  fine,  short,  glossy,  black  hair.  Its 
nose  is  long  and  pointed,  resembling  that  of  a 
hog,  but  mach  longer.  Its  eyes  are  so  small, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  discern  them. 
Instead  of  ears,  it  has  only  holes  in  the  place. 
Its  neck  is  so  short  that  the  head  seems  stuck 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  body  is  thick  and 
round,  terminating  by  a  very  small  short  tail; 
and  its  legs  also  are  so  very  short,  that  the 
animal  seems  to  lie  flat  on  its  belly.  From 
under  its  belly,  as  it  rests  in  this  position,  the 
four  feet  appear  just  as  if  they  immediately 
grew  out  of  the  body.  Thus  the  animal  ap- 
pears  to  us  at  first  view  as  a  mass  of  flesh  cov- 
ered with  a  6ne.  shining,  black  skin,  with  a 
little  head,  and  scarcely  any  legs,  eyes,  or 
tail.  On  a  closer  inspection,  however,  two 
little  black  points  may  be  discerned,  that  are 
its  eyes.  The  ancients,  and  some  of  the  mo- 
dems, were  of  opinion  that  the  animal  was 
utterly  blind;  but  Derham,  by  the  help  of  a 
microscope,  plainly  discovered  all  the  parts 
of  the  eye  that  are  known  in  other  animals, 
as  the  pupil,  the  vitreous  and  crystalline 
humours.  The  fore-legs  appear  verv  short 
and  strong,  and  furnished  with  five  claws  to 
each.  These  are  turned  outwards  and  back- 
wards, as  the  hands  of  a  man  when  swimming. 
The  hind-legs  are  longer  and  weaker  than 
the  fore,  being  only  used  to  assist  its  motions; 
whereas  the  others  are  continually  employed 
in  digging.  The  teeth  are  like  those  of  a 
shrew-mouse,  and  there  are  five  on  both  sides 
of  the  upper  jaw,  which  stand  out ;  but  those 
behind  are  divided  into  points.  The  tongue 
is  as  large  as  the  mouth  will  hold. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  figure  and  forma- 
tion  of  this  animal,  which,  if  we  compare  with 
its  manner  of  living,  we  shall  find  a  manifest 
attention  in  nature  to  adapt  the  one  to  the 
orher.'  As  it  is  allotted  a  subterraneous 
abode,  the  seeming  defects  of  its  formation 
vanish,  or  rather  are  turned  to  its  advantage. 
The  breadth,  strength,  and  shortness  of  the 
fore-feet,  which  are  inclined  outwards,  answer 
the  purposes  of  digging,  serving  to  throw  back 
the  earth  with  greater  ease,  and  to  pursue  the 
worms  and  insects  which  are  its  prey:  had 
they  been  longer,  the  falling  in  of -the  earth 
would  have  prevented  the  ouick  repetition  of 
its  strokes  in  working;. or  have  obliged  it  to 
make  a  larger  hole  in  order  to  give  room  for 
their  exertion.     The  form  of  the  body  is  not 
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less  admirably  contrived  for  its  way  of  life. 
The  fore-part  is  thick,  and  very  muscoUr, 
giving  gpMt  strength  to  the  action  of  the  fore- 
feet, enabling  it  to  dig  its  way  with  amazing 
force  and  rapidity  eit^r  to  porane  its  prey*  or 
elude  the  search  of  the  most  active  enemy.  By 
its  power  of  boring  the  earth,  it  quid^ly  gets 
below  the  surface ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  when 
let  loose  in  the  midst  of  a  field,  like  the  ghost 
on  a  theatre,  instantly  sink  into  the  earth;  and 
the  most  active  labourer,  with  a  spade  in  vain 
attempted  to  pursue. 

The  smallness  of  its  eyes,  which  induced 
the  ancients  to  think  it  was  blind,*  is,  to  this 
animal,  a  peculiar  advantage.  A  smalt  degree 
of  vision  is  suflicient  for  a  creature  that  is  ever 
destined  to  live  in  darkness.  A  more  exten- 
sive  sight  would  only  have  served  to  show  the 
horrors  of  its  prison,  while  nature  had  denied 
it  the  means  of  an  escape.  Had  this  organ 
been  larger,  it  would  have  been  perpetually 
liable  to  injuries,  by  the  falling  of  the  earth 
into  it;  but  nature,  to  prevent  that  inconven. 
ience,  has  not  only  made  them  very  small , 
but  very  closely  covered  them  with  hair.  Ana- 
tomists mention,  besides  these  advantages, 
another  that  contributes  to  their  security  ; 
namely,  a  certain  muscle,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal can  draw  back  the  eye  whenever  it  i» 
necessary  or  in  danger. 

As  the  eye  is  thus  perfectly  fitted  to  the 
animal's  situation,  so  also  are  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  smelling.  The  first  gives  it  na 
tice  of  the  most  distant  appearance  of  danger; 
the  other  directs  it,  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
to  its  food.  The  wants  of  a  subterraneous  ani< 
mal  can  be  but  few ;  and  these  are  sufficient 
to  supply  them  :  to  eat,  and  to  produce  its 
kind,  are  the  whole  employment  of  such  a 
life;  and  for  both  these  purposes  it  is  wonder- 
fully adapted  by  nature..' 

Thus  admirably  is  this  animal  fitted  for  a 
life  of  darkness  and  solitude  ;  with  no  appe- 
tites but  what  it  can  easily  indulge,  with  no 
enemies  but  what  it  can  easily  evade  or  con- 
quer. As  soon  as  it  has  once  baried  itself  in 
the  earth,  it  seldom  stirs  out  unless  forced  by 
voilent  rains  in  summer ;  or,  when  in  pursuit 
of  its  prey,  it  happens  to  come  too  near  the  sur- 
face, and  thus  gets  into  the  open  air,  which  may 

s  The  anciento  refenwd  to  Uie  tpalam^  not  oui  mvk^ 
S«e  a  succeedfiig  iioUi. 

f  Testes  hebet  maximoe,  parestatu  amplittinas,  iw. 
Tum  corpus  semioale  ab  bis  diversum  ac  sepantum. 
Penem  etiam  lacile  omnium,  ni  tailor,  animaiium  longts- 
simum,  ex  quibua  colUgere  est  maximam  pr«  reliquls  om- 
nibus aiMmalibuB  voluptatem  in  cdUi,  boc  abjecUun  etviie 
aninalculum  percipere,  ui  babeant  quod  ipsi  iiiTidnnt 
qui  in  boc  supreroas  viUe  sua  delicias  colbDcaat:  Rays 
Synops.  Quadrup.  p.  239.  Hule  opinioni  aaaentitttr  D. 
BuffoQ,  alUmen  non  mibi  apparet  magniUidinam  partinm, 
talem  voluptafcem  augere.  Maribns  eaim  sakdaslmis 
contrarium  obUnet*— ^e/dimieA. 
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be  considered  as  its  unnatural  element  In 
generaly  it  chooses  the  looser,  softer  groundsy 
beneath  which  it  can  travel  with  greater  ease : 
in  such  also  it  generally  finds  the  greatest 
number  of  worms,  and  insects,  upon  which  it 
chiefly  preys.  It  is  observed  to  be  most  active, 
and  to  cast  up  most  earth,  immediately  before 
rain;  and,  in  winter,  before  a  thaw;  at  those 
times  the  worms  and  insects  begin  to  be  in 
motion,  and  approach  the  surface,  whither  this 
industrious  animal  pursues  them*  On  the 
contrary,  in  very  dry  weather,  the  mole  sel- 
dom  or  never  forms  any  hillocks  ;  for  then  it 
is  obliged  tu  penetrate  deeper  after  its  prey, 
which  at  such  seasons  retire  far  into  the 
ground 

As   the   moles  very  seldom   come   above 
ground,  they  have  but  few  enemies ;  and  very 
readily  evade  the  pursuit  of  animals  stronger 
and  swifter  than  themselves.^     Their  greatest 
calamity  is  an  inundation ;  which,  wherever 
it  happens,  they  are  seen  in  numbers  attempt- 
ing tu  save  themselves  by  swimming,  and 
msing  every  effort  to  reach  the  higher  grounds. 
The  greatest  part,  however,  perish,  as  well  as 
their  young,   which  remain  in  the  holes  be- 
hind.    Were  it  not  for  such  accidents,  from 
their  great  fecundity,  they  would  become  ex- 
tremely troublesome;  and,  as  it  is,  in  some 
places,  they  are  considered  by  the  farmer  as 
his  greatest  pest     They  couple  towards  the 
approach  of  spring;  and  their  young  are  found 
about  the  beginning  of  May.    They  generally 
have  four  or  five  at  a  time  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  among  other   mole-hills,  that  in 
which  the  female  has  brought  forth  her  young. 
These  are  made  with  much  greater  art  than 
the  rest,  and  are  usually  larger.     The  female, 
in  order  to  form  this  retreat,  begins  by  erect- 
ing the  earth  into  a  tolerably  spacious  apart- 
ment, which  is  supported  within  by  partitions, 
at  proper  distances,  that  prevent  the  roof  from 
falling.     AH  round  this  she  works  and  beats 
the  earth  very  firm,  so  as  to  make  it  capable 
of  keeping  out  the  rain,  let  it  be  ever  so 
violent.     As  the  hillock,  in  which  this  apart- 
men   is  thus  formed,  is  raised  above  ground, 
the  apartment  itself  is  consequcnllv  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and,  therefore,  less  subfect 
to  accidental  slight  inundations.     The  place 
being  thus  fitted,  she  then  procures  grass  and 
dry  leaves  as  a  bed  for  her  young.     There 
ihey  lie  secure  from  wet,  and  she  continues  to 
make  their  retreat  equally  so  from  danger;  tor 
all  round  this  hill  of  her  own  raising,  aro 
boles  running  into  the  earth,  that  part  from 
the  middle  apartment,  like  rays  from  a  centre, 
and  extend  about  fifteen  feet  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  these  resemble  so  many  walks  or  chases, 
into  which  the  animal  makes  her  subterraneous 
* ■ 
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excursions,  and  supplies  her  young  with  such 
roots  or  insects  as  she  can  provide  :  but  they 
contribute  still  more  to  the  general  safety;  for 
as  the  mole  is  very  quick  oi  hearing,  the  in- 
stant  she  perceives  her  little  habitation  at- 
tacked, she  takes  to  her  burrow,  and  unless 
the  earth  be  dug  away  by  several  men  at 
once,  she  and  her  young  always  make  good  a 
retreat 

The  mole  is  scarcely  found,  except  in  culti- 
vated countries :  the  varieties  are  but  few.* 
That  which  is  found  in  Virginia,  resembles 
the  com  noon  mole,  except  in  colour,  which  is 
black,  mixed  with  a  deep  purple.  There  are 
sometimes  white  moles,  seen  particularly  in 
Poland,  rather  larger  than  the  former.  As 
their  skin  is  so  very  soft  and  beautiful,  it  is 
odd  that  it  has  not  been  turned  to  any  advan- 
tage. Agricola  tells  us,  that  he  saw  hats 
made  from  it,  the  finest  and  the  most  beautiful 
that  could  be  imagined.' 


■  The  flhrew.mole  retemdles  the  common  Eoropear 
mole  in  Its  liabits,  in  leading  a  subtenrnoeous  life,  form- 
ing galleries,  UirowiDg  up  little  mounds  of  earth,  and  in 
feeding  principally  on  earthworms  ond  gnibs.  Dr  God. 
man  has  given  a  detailed  and  interesting  account  of 
their  manners,  particularly  of  one  which  was  domesti- 
cated by  Mr  Titian  Peale.  He  mentions  that  they  are 
most  active  early  in  the  rooming,  at  mid-day,  and  in 
the  evening,  and  that  they  are  well  known  in  the  coun- 
try to  have  the  cpstom  of  coming  daily  to  the  surface 
ejNictly  at  noon.  They  may  then  be  taken  alive  by 
thrusting  a  spade  beneath  them^  and  throwing  them  on 
the  snrnce;  but  can  scarcely  be  caught  at  any  other 
period  of  the  day.  The  captive  one  in  the  possessioa  ot 
Mr  Peale  ate  considerable  quantities  of  fresh  meat,  either 
cooked  or  raw,  drank  freely,  and  was  remarkably  lively 
and  playful,  following  the  hand  of  its  feeder  by  the 
scent,  burrowing  for  a  short  distance  in  the  loose  earth, 
aiul,  after  making  a  small  circle,  returning  for  more 
food.  When  engaged  in  eating  he  employed  his  flexible 
snout  in  a  singular  manner  to  thrust  the  food  into  his 
mouth,  doubling  it  so  as  to  force  it  directly  backwards. 
-—Dr  Richardson's  2ioology  of  North  America, 

*  The  Zemnif  Blind  Bat  of  Pennant  and  Shaw,  to 
which  Guldenstaedt  applied  the  Greek  name,  Spalax,  has 
been  hitherto  referred  to  the  mole.  This  singular  ani« 
mal  attains  nearly  ten  inches  in  length,  and  its  cylindri. 
cal  body  is  full  two  inches  in  diameter.  Its  thick  head, 
nearly  pjrramidical,  narrower  in  front,  is  terminated  by 
a  very  hard  and  strong  cartilaginous  muzzle.  The 
nostrils  are  round  and  nanx)w ;  the  opening  of  the 
mouth  is  small.  The  incisive  teeth  are  extremely  pro- 
minent  and  strong,  those  in  the  lower  jaw  tuice  the 
length  of  the  others ;  the  under  lip  is  shorter  than  the 
upper,  and  does  not  cover  the  teeth. 

Aristotle  has  observed  that  externally  there  are  no 
traces  of  eyes :  if  the  skin  of  the  head  be  taken  off,  a 
tendinous  expansion  may  be  perceived  extending  over 
the  orbits,  immediately  under  which  la  a  glandulous 
body,  oblong,  a  little  flatted,  toward  the  middle  of  which 
is  a  black  spot  representing  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and 
which  appears  perfectly  well  organised,  though  not  half 
a  line  in  thickness.  Nothing  in  short  appears  wanting 
to  constitute  a  perfect  eye,  but  a  greater  developement  of 
parts.  Whether  the  spalax  be  absolutely  blind,  oi 
whether  it  receive  any  perception  of  light  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye  as  an  organ,  does  not  sufllciently 
appear  by  what  has  hitherto  been  said  liy  its  describer^ 
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CHAP.   11. 

THX  HEDGEHOG,  OR  PBICKLT  KIKD. 

Animals  of  the  Hedgehog  kind  require  but 
very  little  accuracy  to  distinguish  them  from 
all  others.  That  hair  which  serves  the  gene- 
rality uf  quadrupeds  for  warmth  and  ornament 
is  partly  wanting  in  these  ;  while  its  place  is 
supplied  by  sharp  spines  or  prickles,  that 
serve  for  their  defence.  This  general  charac 
teristic,  therefore,  makes  a  much  more  obvi- 
ous distinction  than  any  that  can  be  taken 
from  their  teeth  or  their  claws.  Nature,  by 
this  extraordinary  peculiarity,  seems  to  have 
separated  them  in  a  very  distinguished  man. 
ner  ;  so  that,  instead  of  classing  the  hedgehog 
among  the  moles,  or  the  porcupine  with  the 
hare,  as  some  have  done,  it  is  much  more 
natural  and  obvious  to  place  them,  and  others 
approaching  them  in  this  strange  peculiarity, 
in  a  class  by  themselves :  nor  let  it  be  sup. 
posed,  that  while  I  thus  alter  their  arrange- 
ment,  and  separate  them  from  animals  with 
which  they  have  been  formerly  combined,  that 
I  am  destroying  any  secret  affinities  that  exist 
in  nature.  It  is  natural,  indeed,  for  readers 
to  suppose,  when  they  see  two  such  opposite 
animals  as  the  hare  and  the  porcupine  assem. 
bled  together  in  the  same  group,  that  there 
must  be  some  material  reason,  some  secret 
connexion,  for  thus  joining  animals  so  little 
resembling  each  other  in  appearance.  But 
the  reasons  for  this  union  were  very  slight, 
and  merely  arose  from  a  similitude  in  the 
fore-teeth:  no  likeness  in  the  internal  confor- 
mation, no  similitude  in  nature,  in  habitudes, 

The  presence  of  what  may  be  called  the  vestige  of  an 
orgkxi,  seemi  perfectly  consistent  witli  other  instances, 
in  which  the  application  of  sucli  imperfect  organs  is  not 
at  all  to  be  traced.  On  the  contrary,  it  accords  with 
that  apparent  unwillingness  in  nature  to  depart  from 
prescribed  laws.  The  total  absence  of  an  accustomed 
organ  is  much  more  anomalous  in  nature  than  the  com- 
plete inutility  of  an  imperfect  one.  So  it  seems  with 
the  spalax,  which  is  not  without  the  vestige  of  eyes, 
though  their  application  as  organs  of  sight  seems  doubtful. 
The  spalax  has  the  organs  of  hearing  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  What  is  denied  on  the  one  hand  is  prodigally 
bestowed  on  the  other,  and  the  creature  is  thereby  en. 
abled  to  preserve  its  existence.  The  external  ear^  in- 
deed, has  but  a  very  smalt  outward  expansion,  but  the 
auditory  canal  is  veiy  large,  and  the  whole  organ  inter, 
nally  greatly  developed.  The  neck  of  this  animal  is 
large,  short,  and  muscular,  by  which  the  head  is  capable 
of  considerable  strength  considered  relatively  to  its  size, 
aitd  the  whole  animal  takes  a  cylindrical  shape;  the  feet 
are  short,  armed  with  round  trenchant  tiails,  rather 
larger  on  the  hind  feet,  than  on  those  before.  The  whole 
animal  is  covered  with  a  short  soft  fur,  the  base  of  which 
is  blackish  ash-colour,  and  the  extremity  reddish,  whence 
results  a  general  tint  of  yellowish  gray.  They  are 
sometimes  found  spotted  with  white. 

The  Greeks,  as  has  been  generally  assumed,  described 
the  mole,  m^rmktil  as  blind,  an  error  which  modem 


or  disposition;  in  short,  nothing  to  fasten  the 
link  that  combines  them,  but  the  ainaiitude 
in  the  teeth;  this,  therefore,  may  be  easily 
dispensed  with;  and,  as  was  said,  it  will  be 
most  proper  to  class  them  according  to  their 
most  striking  similitudes. 

The  hedgehog  with  an  appearance  the  most 
formidable,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  harmless 
animals  in  the  world:  unable  or  unwilling  to 
to  offend,  all  its  precautions  are  only  directed 
to  its  own  security;  and  it  is  armed  with  a 
thousand  points  to  keep  off  the  enemy,  but  not 
to  invade  him.  While  other  creatures  trust 
to  their  force,  their  cunning,  or  their  swift* 
ness,  this  animal,  destitute  of  all,  has  but  one 
expedient  for  safety ;  and  from  this  alone  it 
often  finds  protection.  As  soon  as  it  per- 
ceives itself  attacked,  it  withdraws  all  its  vul- 
nerable parts,  rolls  itself  into  a  ball,  and  pre- 
sents nothing  but  its  defensive  thorns  to  the 
enemy  ;  thus,  while  it  attempts  to  injure  no 
other  quadruped,  they  are  equally  incapable 
of  injuring  it ;  like  those  knights  we  have 
somewhere  read  of,  who  were  armed  in  such 
a  manner,  that  they  could  neither  conquer 
others,  nor  be  themselves  overcome. 

This  animal  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  with  a 
nose  like  the  snout  of  a  hog  ;  the  other  more 
short  and  blunt,  like  that  of  a  dog.  That 
with  the  muzzle  of  a  dog  is  the  most  common, 
being  about  six  inches  in  length,  from  the  rip 
of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The 
tail  is  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  so 
concealed  by  the  spines,  as  to  be  scarcely  vi. 
sible  :  the  head,  back,  and  sides,  are  covered 
with  prickles:  the  nose,  breast, and  belly  are  co. 
vered  with  fine  soft  hair  :^  the  legs  are  short,  of 
a  dusky  colour,  and  almost  bare :  the  toes  on 

zoologists  have  piqued  themaelvea  in  detecting.  Tlie 
«#rsX«K  of  the  Greeks  was,  however,  doubtieti,  the 
animal  now  under  consideration,  which  was  indigenous 
in  their  country  or  around  tiiem,  whereas  the  mole  wan 
an  exotic  in  Greece.  The  Romans  may  bear  the  blame 
of  having  led  us  into  tliis  error  by  rendering  the  won) 
mntaXaJ^  into  talpa,  and  applying  that  word  to  tha  mule 
of  Europe. 

The  spalax  lives  gregariously  underground.  They 
bore  excavations,  whirii  are  not  Tar  from  the  surface, 
in  search  of  food,  but  dig  a  hole  lower  in  th«  earth  for 
personal  retreat  and  safety.  Tliey  prefer  cultivated 
grounds,  and  as  they  subsist  principally,  if  not  entirely 
on  roots,  they  become  serious  destroyers  of  the  fruits  of 
agriculture.  Their  movements  are  precipitate^  tuniing 
or  running  sideways,  or  even  backward  with  ftcjlity, 
when  driven  and  in  danger,  and  they  bite  with  great 
force  and  efi'ect.  When  on  the  surface,  they  almost 
always  carry  the  head  raised  apparently  for  the  purpo^ 
more  eflectually  of  hearing  what  is  passing  around  tiiem; 
thus  relying  on  their  most  perfect  faculty  for  a  forewarn- 
ing  of  approaching  danger,  which  they  have  not  the 
means  of  detecting  by  sight. — Supplement  to  ike  Em^Heh 
edition  of  Cutrier*s  Animal  Kingdom. 

^  Praeputium  propendens.  Llnmei  SjsL  75.  And  of 
the  female  he  might  have  said,  resupioa  cQpulatur>- 
Ooldemiik, 
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each  foot  are  Sve  Sn  number,  long  and  separa- 
ted :  the  prickles  are  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  very  sharp  pointed ;  their  lower  part  is 
white,  the  middle  black,  and  the  points  white: 
the  eyes  are  small,  and  placed  high  in  the 
head:  the  ears  are  round,  pretty  large,  and 
naked  :  the  mouth  is  small,  but  well  fumisfaed 
with  teeth ;  these  however  it  uses  in  chewing 
its  food,  but  neither  in  attacking  or  defending 
itself  against  other  animals.  Its  only  reli- 
ance,  in  cases  of  danger,  is  on  its  spines;  the 
instant  it  perceives  an  enemy,  it  puts  itself 
into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  keeps  upon  its 
guard,  until  it  supposes  the  dancer  over.  On 
such'  occasions,  it  immediately  alters  its  whole 
appearance;  from  its  usual  form,  somewhat 
resembling  a  small  animal  with  a  bunch  on 
its  back,  the  animal  begins  to  bend  its  back, 
to  lay  its  head  upon  its  breast,  to  shut  its  eyes, 
to  roll  down  the  skin  of  its  sides  towards  the 
legs,  to  draw  these  up,  and  lastly  to  tuck  them 
in  on  every  side,  by  drawing  the  skin  still 
closer.  In  this  form,  which  the  hedgehog  al. 
ways  puts  on  when  disturbed,  it  no  way  re- 
sembles an  animal,  but  rather  a  roundish  mass 
of  prickles  impervious  on  every  side.  The 
shape  of  the  animal  thus  rolled  up,  somewhat 
resembles  a  chestnut  in  the  busk  :  there  being, 
on  one  side,  a  kind  of  flat  space,  which  is 
that  on  which  the  head  and  legs  have  been 
tucked  in. 

Such  is  the  usual  appearance  of  the  hedge, 
hog,  upon  the  approach  of  any  danger.  Thus 
rolled  up  in  a  lu^p,  it  patiently  waits  till  its 
enemy  passes  by,  or  is  fatigued  with  fruitless 
attempts  to  annoy  it  The  cat,  the  weasel, 
the  ferret,  and  the  martin,  quickly  decline  the 
combat;  and  the  dog  himself,  generally  spends 
his  time  in  empty  menaces,  rather  than  in  ef- 
fectual efforts.  Every  increase  of  danger  only 
increases  the  animal's  precautions  to  keep  on 
its  guard  ;  its  assailant  vainly  attempts  to  bite, 
since  he  thus  more  frequently  feels  than  in- 
flicts a  wound ;  he  stands  enraged  and  bark- 
ing, and  rolls  it  along  with  his  paws ;  still, 
however,  the  hedgehog  patiently  submits  to 
every  indignity,  but  continues  secure,  and 
still  more  to  disgust  its  enemy  with  the  con- 
test, sheds  its  urine,  the  smell  of  which  is 
alone  sufficient  to  send  him  away.  In  this 
manner,  the  dog, after  barking  for  some  time, 
leaves  the  hedgehog  where  he  found  him,  who 
perceiving  the  danger  past,  at  length  peeps 
out  from  its  ball,  and  if  not  interrupted,  creeps 
slowly  to  its  retreat.' 


1  It  is  said  that  the  hedgehog  is  proof  against  poison. 
M,  Pallas  states,  that  it  will  eat  a  hundred  cantharides 
without  receiving  any  injury.  More  recently,  a  Ger- 
man physician,  who  wished  to  dissect  one,  gave  it  prus. 
sic  acid,  but  it  toolt  no  effect ;  he  then  tried  arsenic, 
opium,  and  corrosive  sublimato,  with  the  same  results. 


The  hedgehog,  like  most  "bother  wild  ani- 
mals, sleeps  by  day,  and  ventures  out  by 
night  It  generally  resides  in  small  thickets, 
in  hedges,  or  in  ditches  covered  with  bushes : 
there  it  makes  a  hole  of  about  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  lies  well  wrapped  up  in 
moss,  grass,  or  leaves.  Its  food  is  roots,  fruits, 
worms,  and  insects.  It  is  also  said  to  suck 
cattle  and  hurt  their  udders ;  but  the  smallness 
of  its  mouth  will  serve  to  clear  it  from  this  re- 
proach. It  is  said  also  to  be  very  hurtful .  in 
gardens  and  orchards,,  where  it  will  roll  itself 
in  a  heap  of  fruit,  and  so  carry  a  large  quan- 
tity away  upon  its  prickles;  but  this  imputa- 
tion is  as  ill  grounded  as  the  former,  since  the 
spines  are  so  disposed,  that  no  fruit  will  stick 
upon  them,  even  if  we  should  try  to  fix  them 
on.  It  rather  appears  to  be  a  very  serviceable 
animal,  in  ridding  our  fields  of  insects  and 
worms,  which  are  so  prejudical  to  vegetation. 

Mr  Buffon,  who  kept  these  animals  tame 
about  his  house,  acquits  them  of  the  reproach 
of  being  mischievous  in  the  garden,  but  then 
he  accuses  them  of  tricks,  of  which,  from  the 
form  and  habits  of  this  animal,  one  would 
never  be  led  to  suspect  them.  **  I  have  often," 
says  he,  **  had  the  female  and  her  young 
brought  me  about  the  beginning  of  June ;  they 
are  generally  from  three  to  five  in  number : 
they  are  white  in  the  beginning,  and  only  the 
marks  of  their  spines  appear  :  I  was  willing 
to  rear  some  of  them,  and  accordingly  put  the 
dam  and  her  young  into  a  tub,  with  abundant 
provision  beside  them  ;  but  the  old  animal,  in. 
stead  of  suckling  her  young,  devoured  them 
all  one  after  another.  On  another  occasion,  a 
hedgehog  that  had  made  its  way  into  the 
kitchen  discovered  a  little  pot  in  which  there 
was  meat  prepared  for  boiling ;  the  mischiev- 
ous animal  drew  out  the  meat  and  left  its  ex- 
crements  in  the  stead.  I  kept  males  and  fe- 
males in  the  same  apartment,  where  they 
lived  together  but  never  coupled.  I  permit- 
ted several  of  them  to  go  about  my  garden  ; 
they  did  very  little  damage,  and  it  was  scarce- 
ly perceivable  that  they  were  there  ;  they  lived 
upon  the  fruits  that  fell  from  the  trees  ;  they 
dug  the  earth  into  shallow  holes ;  they  eat  cat 
erpillars,  beetles  and  worms  ;  they  were  also 
very  fond  of  flesh,  which  they  devoured  boiled 
or  raw.' 

<  Hedgehogs  are  said  to  scratch  out  young  rabhits 
from  their  nests,  and  eat  them.  It  has  now  Iwen  satis, 
factorily  proved  that  they  prey  upon  live  animals,  as  Mr 
Woodcocic,  surgeon.  Bury,  Lancashire,  found  one  with 
a  live  toad  in  his  mouth,  the  head  and  one  of  the  legs  of 
which  were  consumed:  and,  in  1819,  a  labouring  man 
of  the  name  of  Copland,  on  the  lands  of  Terraugbty, 
Dumfriesshire,  overheard  a  sound  which  led  him  to  bo- 
lie  vo  a  hare  was  in  jeopardy  from  the  attack  of  some 
unlcnown  enemy;  the  squeaking,  however,  soon  termi- 
nated ;  snd,  afier  searching  carefully  in  all  diructions  ho 
detected  a  leveret  lyhig  dead  by  the  side  of  a  hedgehog 
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Thej  couple  in  spring,  and  bring  forth 
about  the  beginning  of  summer.  They  sleep 
during  the  winter,  and  what  is  said  of  their 
laying  up  provisions  for  that  season  is  conse- 
quently false.  They  at  no  time  eat  much, 
and  can  remain  very  long  without  any  food 
whatsoever.  Their  blood  is  cold,  like  all 
other  animals  that  sleep  during  the  winter. 
Their  flesh  is  not  good  for  food;  and  their 
skins  are  converted  to  scarcely  any  use  ex- 
cept to  muzzle  calves  to  keep  them  from 
sucking. 

THE  TANREC  AND  TEKDBAC. 

(.See  Plate  XlLfy,  26.) 

The  Tanrec  and  Tendrac  are  two  little 
animals,  described  by  Mr  Buffon,  of  the 
hedgehog  kind;  but  yet  sufficiently,  different 
from  it  to  constitute  a  different  species.  Like 
the  hedgehog,  they  are  covered  with  prickles, 
though  mixed  in  a  greater  proportion  with 
hair  ;  but  unlike  that  animal,  they  do  not  de- 
fend  themselves  by  roiling  up  in  a  ball.  Their 
wanting  this  last  property  is  alone  sufficient 
to  distinguish  them  from  an  animal  in  which 
it  makes  the  most  striking  peculiarity ;  as  also 
that  in  the  East  Indies,  where  only  they  are 
found,  the  hedgehog  exists  separately  also ;  a 
manifest  proof  that  this  animal  is  not  a  vari- 
ety  caused  by  the  climate. 

The  Tanrec  is  much  less  than  the  hedge- 
hog,  *  being  about  the  size  of  a  mole,  and  co- 
vered with  prickles,  like  that  animal,  except 
that  they  are  shorter  and  smaller.  The  Ten* 
drac  is  still  less  than  the  former,  and  is  de- 
fended only  with  prickles  upon  the  head,  the 
neck,  and  the  shoulders;  the  rest  being  co- 
vered with  a  coarse  hair  resembling  a  hog*s 
bristles.     These   little   animals,  whose   legs 

■ 

He  had,  however,  coiled  himself  into  the  form  of  a  ball 
on  hearing  footsteps  advancing.  Copland  was  so  en- 
raged at  the  sight,  and  being  convinced  the  poor  leveret 
had  been  burked  by  the  hedgehog,  that  he  instantly  des. 
patched  him  with  a  hatchet  which  he  had  in  his  hand. 
Mr  Lane,  gamekeeper  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  men. 
tioned,  in  1818,  having  seen  a  hedgehog  cross  a  road, 
carrying  on  his  back  six  pheasants'  eggs,  which  he  had 
pillaged  from  a  nest  hard  by. 

The  hedgehog  Is  not  that  stupid  animal  which  many 
suppose  it  to  be,  as  it  has  been  trained  to  some  curious 
tricks,  and  also  becomes  very  domesticated.  Mr  Sam. 
pie,  of  the  Angel  Inn,  at  Felton,  Northumberland,  had 
a  tame  hedgehog,  which  tamed  a  spit  as  well  in  every 
respect  as  the  dogs  of  that  name  which  have  been  trained 
to  the  occupation. 

Plutarch  mentions  a  curious  incident  of  a  citizen  of 
Cyzicus,  who  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an  aston. 
ishing  meteorologist.  He  discovered  that  a  hedgehog 
generally  has  its  bnrixiw  open  at  various  points  ;  and, 
warned  by  an  instinct  of  an  approaching  atmospherical 
change,  he  stops  up  the  opening  next  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  wind  is  to  blow,  and  thus  could  predict  to  a 
oertainty  to  whifh  quarter  the  wind  would  shift. 

'  Biilfon,  vol.  XXV.  p.  85*.    . 


are  very  short,  move  but  slowlj.  They  grnnt 
like  a  hog ;  and  wallow  like  it  in  the  mire. 
They  love  to  be  near  water,  and  spend  more 
of  their  time  there  than  upon  land.  They  are 
chiefly  in  creeks  and  harbours  of  salt  crater. 
They  multiply  in  great  numbers,  make  them- 
selves  holes  in  the  ground.,  and  sleep  for  seve- 
ral months.  During  this  torpid  state,  their 
hairs  (and  I  should  also  suppose  their  prick- 
les)  fall ;  and  they  are  renewed  upcm  their 
revival.  Thev  are  usually  very  fat ;  aiid  a  I. 
though  llieir  nesh  be  insipid,  soil,  and  stringy, 
yet  the  Indians  find  it  to  their  tasto,  and  oon- 
aider  it  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

THE  PORCUFIN&.S 

Those  arms  which  the  hedgehog  possesses 
in  miniature,  the  Porcupine  has  in  a  more  en. 
larged  degree.     The  short  prickles  of  the 
hedgehog  are,  in  this  animal,  converted  into 
shafts.     In  the  one,  the  spines  are  about  an 
inch  long ;  in  the  other,  a  foot     The  porcu- 
pine is  about  two  feet  long,  and  fifteen  inches 
high.     Like  the  hedgehog,  it  appears  a  mass 
of  misshapen  flesh,  covered  with  quills  from 
ten  to  fourteeen  inches  long,  resembling  th<^ 
barrel  of  a  goose-quill  in  thickness,  but  taper, 
ing  and  sharp  at  both  ends.     These,  whether 
considered  separately  or  together,  afford  sufii. 
cient  subject  to  detain  curiosity.     Each  quill 
is  thickest  in  the  middle ;  and  inserted  into 
the  animal's  skin,  in  the  same  manner  as  fea- 
thers are  found  to  grow  upon  birds.     It  is 
within.side  spongy,  like  the  top  of  a  goose, 
quill ;  and  of  difiterent  colours,  being  white 
and  black  alternately,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.     The  biggest  are  often   found  fifteen 
inches  long,  snd  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia. 
meter ;  extremely  sharp,  and  capable  of  inflict- 
ing a  mortal  wound.     They  seem  harder  than 
common  quills,  being  difficult  to  be  cut,  and 
solid  at  the  end  which  is  not  fixed  in  the  skui. 
If  we  examine  them  in  common,  as  they  grow 
upon  the  animal,  they  appear  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  such  as  I  have  already  described ;  the 
other,  lonff,  flexible,  and  slender,   growing 
here  and  there  among  the  former.     There  is 
still  another  sort  of  quills,  that  grow  near  the 
tail,  white  and  transparent,  like  writing  quills, 
and  that  seem  to  be  cut  short  at  the  end.    Ail 
these  quills,  of  whatever  kind,  incline  back- 
wards, like  the  bristles  of  a  hog;  but  vdien 
the  animal  is  irritated^  they  rise,  and  stand 
upright,  as  bristles  are  seen  to  da' 

*  For  tiie  Crested  Porcupine,  see  Plate  XII.  fig.  SO; 
for  the  Fasciculated  Porcupine,  see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  W 

'  Professor  Tbunberg,  in  his  woond  joiimef  to  the 
island  Mature  in  the  Indian  ocean,  informs  m,  tbattht 
porcupine  has  a  very  curious  method  ol  fetching  water 
for  its  young.  The  quills  in  the  tail  are  sMd  to  lie  hol- 
low, vfA  to  have  a  hole  at  the  ex\nrmity:  these  the  ani- 
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Such  is  the  formation  of  this  qaadrupedy  in 
those  parts  in  wliich  it  diifers  from  most  others: 
as  to  the  rest  of  its  figare,  the  muzzle  bears 
acme  resemblance  to  that  of  a  hare,  but  black: 
the  legs  are  very  short,  and  the  feet  have  five 
toes,  both  before  and  behind ;  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  belly,  the  head,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  body,  are  coveied  with  a  sort  of  short 
hair,  like  prickles,  there  being  no  part,  except 
the  ears  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  that  is  free 
from  them  ;  the  ears  are  thinly  cov^ed  with 
very  tine  hair;  and  are  in  shape  like  those  of 
mankind :  the  eyes  are  small  like  those  of  a 
hog,  being  only  one*third  of  an  inch  from  one 
comer  to  the  other.  After  the  skin  is  taken 
off,  there  appear  a  kind  of  paps  on  those  parts 
of  the  body  from  whence  the  large  quills  pro- 
ceed; these  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea, 
each  answering  to  as  many  holes  which  ap- 
pear  on  the  outward  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
which  are  about  half  an  inch  deep,  like  as 
many  hollow  pipes,  wherein  the  quills  are 
fixed,  as  in  so  many  sheaths. 

This  animal  seems  to  partake  very  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  hedgehog;*  having  this  formi- 


mal  can  bend  in  such  t  manner,  as  that  they  can  be 
filled  with  water,  which  is  afterwards  discharged  in  the 
nest  among  its  yoiing.— 2Va«f  6y  GoUtmith, 

I  The  spiny  clothing  of  the  porcupine  difTera  in  its  de- 
tails from  that  of  the  hedgehog  and  the  echidna  of  A  us. 
tralla,  as,  in  the  t«vo  latter,  that  of  each  has  its  own  ar. 
rangement  It  is  the  back  of  the  porcupine  only  that 
is  fumisfaed  with  a  panoply  of  spine.  The  head  is  or- 
namented with  a*  long  crest  of  slender  tapering  bristles, 
capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure^  and 
the  fore  and  hinder  limbs,  as  well  as  the  under  parts  of 
the  body,  are  clothed  with  stiff,  short  bristles,  of  a  black 
colour,  lying  close  upon  the  skin.  The  dorsal  spines 
are  of  two  kinds :  some,  which  seem  intended  to  ibrm  a 
sort  of  rJoak  to  the  others,  are  very  long,  weak,  and 
slender,  and  incapable  of  inflicting  iryury;  the  main 
bed  of  spines,  however,  consists  of  shafts  of  great 
strength  and  solidity,  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  inches 
In  length,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  each 
end.  The  end  inserted  into  the  skin  is  formed  into  a 
small  pedicle,  the  other  end  is  extremely  sharp  and  pro- 
longed. Thus,  by  the  action  of  a  subcutaneous  muscle, 
of  great  extent  and  considerable  thickness,  termed  ^n. 
nicuhu  camonuf  the  animal  is  capable  of  raising  them, 
clashing  them,  or  depressing  them  at  pleasure.  In  their 
ordinary  state,  they  lie  nearly  flat  upon  the  body,  with 
their  points  directed  backwards,  but,  when  elevated, 
they  radiate  in  every  direction.  If  we  take  one  of  these 
spines  and  examine  it,  we  shall  find  that,  in  structure, 
it  closely  resembles  the  shaft  of  a  quill-feather,  except 
that  it  is  more  dense  and  hard;  but  internally  it  consists 
of  a  pithy  substance,  invested  with  a  coat  of  hard  ena^ 
mel,  of  which  the  point  is  entirely  composed.  On  look- 
ing at  the  point  more  narrowly,  we  shall  see  that  it  is 
somewhat  flattened,  so  as  to  present  a  sort  of  slight  double 
edge,  or  raised  line,  the  one  opposite  the  other,  and 
these  edges  are  minutely  jagged,  the  whole  constituting 
a  weapon  of  no  trifling  nature.  Not  only  is  the  wound 
it  inflicts  very  painful,  but  it  is  often  veiy  serious.  We 
know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  person  was  struck  through 
the  boot  and  severely  wounded,  the  injury  being  attended 
ooC  only  with  great  inflammation,  but  presenting  for  a 
long  time  very  threatening  appearance. 

VOL.  r. 


dlble  apparatus  of  arms  rather  to  defend  itself 
than  annoy  the  enemy.  There  have  been,  in- 
deed, many  naturalists  who  supposed  that  it 
was  capable  of  discharging  them  at  its  foes, 
and  killing  at  a  great  distance  off.  But  this 
opinion  has  been  entirely  discredited  of  late; 

The  spines  of  the  porcupine  are  elegaiitlj ringed  with 
broad  bands  of  black  and  >nhite,  and  they  make  conven- 
ient "  sticks"  for  camel-hair  pencils,  steel  pens,  &c. 

The  tail  of  the  porcupine  is  short,  and  indeed  can  at 
first  scarcely  be  seen  amidst  the  sphies,  which  &1I  over 
it ;  when  these  are  elevated,  however,  it  is  plain  enough. 
It  is  not  covered  %vith  spines,  but  with  a  crop  of  open 
hollow  quills,  each  supported  by  a  slender  tremutous 
footstalk,  vibrating  with  every  movement.  When  agi. 
tated,  they  produce  a  rustling  noise  not  unlike  that  pro. 
duced  by  the  tail  of  the  rattle-snake. 

Thus  invested  with  weapons  of  defence,  the  porcupire 
leads  a  quiet,  inoflbnsive  life,  seeking  to  iiyure  nothing, 
and  only  formidable  when  assaulted  by  enemies.  It  leads 
a  solitary  life  in  obscure  and  lonely  places,  digging  for 
itself  a  burrow  with  many  openings,  in  which  it  reposes 
duiing  the  day.  Night  is  its  season  of  activity.  The 
approach  of  darkness  invites  it  from  its  retreat  to  wander 
in  search  of  food  ;  this  consists  of  routs,  herbs,  bark,  and 
other  vegetable  aliment;  its  strong  and  large  incisor 
teeth  enabling  it  to  gnaw  the  hardest  substances  with 
ease.  Capable  of  digging  even  in  the  firmest  ground,  its 
limbs  are  extremely  muscular,  and  tlie  claws  are  short, 
thick,  and  strong.  The  .'ore  feet  are  divided  into  four 
distinct  toes,  a  claw  indicating  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  ; 
on  the  hinder  feet  the  toes  are  five  in  number. 

The  common  porcupihe  (HiHrir  cHsfaia,  Linn.)  is 
a  native  of  Africa,  but  it  is  found  also  in  several  parts 
of  Italy  (near  Rome  and  among  the  Apennines)  and 
also  in  Spain.  According  to  the  best  information,  how. 
ever,  it  is  not  originally  indigenous  in  Europe,  but  has 
been  imported ;  indeed  the  European  specimens  are  in. 
ferior  in  sixe  and  in  the  strength  of  their  spines  to  those 
of  Africa,  the  climate  of  which  is  more  congenial  to 
their  nature.  In  Europe  they  are  said  to  undergo  a 
partial  hybernation,  remaining  torpid  in  their  burrows 
during  the  severity  of  the  wkiter,  and  appearing  early 
in  spring ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  takes  place  in 
Africa,  indeed  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  contrary. 
Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  Animals  from  the 
Dukhun,'  observes,  that  the  Indian  porcupine  **  appears 
to  be  distinct  from  the  European  species,  which  it  closely 
resembles  in  form  and  covering.  It  is  nearly  a  third 
larger;  all  the  spines  and  tubes  of  the  tail  are  entirely 
white,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Hisimt  eritkUa, 
The  spines  of  the  crest  are  also  so  long  as  to  reach  the 
insertion  of  the  tail.  The  ears  are  nuich  less  rounded, 
and  the  nails  are  shorter,  comparatively  deeper,  and 
more  compressed  with  deep  channels  below.  The  white 
gular  band  is  more  marked;  and  finally  the  Asiatic  spe. 
cies  is  totally  destitute  of  hair:  spines  were  wanthig, 
being  replaced  by  strong  bristles  even  down  to  the  nails. 
This  species  is  abundant  in  Dukhun,  and  is  very  good 
eating.  Like  the  African  porcupine,  when  alarmed  or 
irritated,  it  shakes  the  tubes  and  spines  of  its  tail  vio- 
lently, producing  a  stortling  noise.  It  sUmps  also  with 
great  energy  with  its  hind  feet,  and  when  it  assails  an 
adversary,  it  runs  obliquely  backwards,  transfixing  the 
foe  with  its  ppines." 

In  captivity  the  porcupine  is  dull,  stupid,  and  inac 
tive ;  it  discovers  no  intelligence,  and  never  becomes 
familiar.  It  has,  however,  bred  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  The  length  of  the  African  porcu- 
pine is  about  two  feet,  its  head  is  thick,  the  muxzle 
blunt,  the  eyes  small.  Its  voice  is  a  low  grunt,  utteivd 
when  teased  cr  irritated. 
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and  it  is  now  universally  believed  ibat  its 
quills  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  skin,  and  are 
then  only  shed  when  the  animal  moults  them, 
as  birds  do  tbeir  feathers.  It  is  true,  we  are 
told  by  Ellis,  that  a  wolf  at  Hudson's  Bay 
was  found  dead,  with  the  quills  of  a  porcupine 
fixed  within  its  mouth;  which  might  have 
very  well  happened,  from  the  voraciousness  of 
the  former,  and  not  the  resentment  of  the  lat- 
ter.  That  rapacious  creature,  in  the  rage  of 
appetite,  might  have  attempted  to  devour  th« 
porcupine,  quills  and  all,  and  very  probably 
paid  the  forfeit  by  its  life.  However  this  be, 
of  all  the  porcupines  that  have  been  brought 
into  Europe,  not  one  was  ever  seen  to  launch 
their  quills  ;  and  yet  the  irritations  they  re- 
ceived  were  sufilicient  to  have  provoked  their 
utmost  indignation.  Of  all  the  porcupines 
that  Dr  Shaw  observed  in  Africa,  and  he  saw 
numbers,  not  one  ever  attempted  to  dart  its 
quills  ;  their  usual  manner  of  defence  being, 
to  lie  on  one  side,  and  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches very  near,  by  suddenly  rising  to 
wound  him  with  the  points  on  the  other.* 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  porcupine 
is  seldom  the  aggressor;  and  when  attacked 
by  the  bolder  animals,  it  only  directs  its  quills 
so  as  to  keep  always  pointing  towards  the 
enemy.  These  are  an  ample  protection;  and, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Kolben,  at  such  times 
even  the  lion  himself  will  not  venture  to  make 
an  attack.  Prom  such  therefore,  the  porcu- 
pine can  defend  itself  4  and  chiefly  hunts  for 
serpents,  and  all  other  reptiles,  for  subsistence. 
Travellers  universally  assure  us,  that  between 
the  serpent  and  the  porcupine  there  exists  an 
irreconcileabie  enmity,  and  that  they  never 
meet  without  a  mortal  engagement'  The  por- 
cupine, OB  these  occasions,  is  said  to  roll  itself 
upon  the  serpent,  and  thus  destroy  and  devour 
it.  This  may  be  true ;  while  what  we  are  in. 
formed  by  Monsieur  Sarrasin,  of  the  porcupine 
of  Canada  cbiefly  subsisting  on  vegetables, 
may  be  equally  so.  Those  which' are  brought 
to  this  country  to  be  shown,  are  usually  led 
on  bread,  milk,  and  fruits ;  but  they  will  not 
refuse  meat  when  it  is  offered  them ;  and  it  is 
probable  tbey  prefer  it  in  a  wild  state,  when 
it  is  to  be  had.^  The  porcupine  is  also  known 
to  be  extremely  hurtful  to  gardens ;  and,  where 
it  enters,  does  incredible  damage. 

The  Americans,  who  hunt  this  animal,  as- 
sure us,  that  the  porcupine  lives  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years.  During  the  time  of  coupling, 
which  is  in  the  month  of  September,  the  males 
become  very  fierce  and  dangerous,  and  often 

I  M  de  Vftillant  in  his  trtTels  says,  that  owing  to 
tome  pernicious  quality  in  the  quills,  one  of  his  Hotten- 
tots, who  bad  received  a  wound  in  his  leg  from  a  porcu- 
pine, was  ill  for  more  tlian  six  months. 

*  B«sman.  Smith.  L.  P.  Vincent  Marie,  &c. 

'  BuIRni. 


are  seen  to  destroy  eack  other  with  their  teeth. 
The  females  goes  with  yonug  seven  mouths, 
and  brings  forth  bat  one  at  a  time ;  this  she 
suckles  but  about  a  montli ,  and  aceuatoms  it 
betimes  to  live,  like  herself,  upon  vegetables 
and  the  bark  of  trees:  she  is  veiy  fierce  in  its 
defence;  biit«  at  other  iieaaons,  me  ia  fearful, 
timid,  and  harmless.     The  porcupine  never 
attempts  to  bite,  nor  any  way  to  injure  its 
pursuers;  if  hunted  by  a  doe  or  a  wolf,  it  in- 
stantly eJimbs  up  a  treey  and  continues  there 
until  it  has  wearied  out  the  patience  of  ita  ad- 
versary ;  the  wolf  knows,  by  experience,  how 
fruitless  it  would   be  to  wait;   he  therefore 
leaves  the  porcupine  above,  and  aeeka  out  for 
a  new  adveature.     The  porcupine  ckies  not 
escape  so  well  from  the  Indian  hunter,  whs 
eagerly  pursues  it,  in  order  to  nake  embrai* 
dery  of  its  quills,  and  to  eat  its  flesh.      This, 
as  we  are  commonly  told,  is  very  tolerable 
eating  :   however,  we  may  expect  wretched 
provisions  when  the  savages  are  to  be  our  cat- 
erers, for  they  eat  every  thing  that  has  life. 
But  ibey  are  very  ingenious  with  regard  to 
their  embroidery:  if  I  understand  the  acooonts 
rightly,  they  dye  the  quills,  of  various  colours, 
and  then  splitting  them  into  slips,  as  we  see 
in  the  making  ol  a  cane  chair,  they  embroider 
with  these  their   belts,  baskets,  and  several 
other  necessary  pieces  of  furniture. 

As  to  the  rest,  there  are  many  things  related 
concerning  this  animal  that  are  fabulous ;  but 
there  are  still  many  circumstances  more,  that 
yet  remain  to  be  known.  It  were  curious  to 
inquire  whether  this  animal  moults  its  quills 
when  wild,  for  it  is  never  seen  to  shed  them 
in  a  domestic  state;  whether  it  sleeps  all  the 
winter,  as  we  are  told  by  some  naturalists, 
which  we  are  sure  it  does  not  when  brought 
into  our  country;  and  lastly,  whether  its  quills 
can  be  sent  off  with  a.shaxe ;  for  no  less  a  na- 
turalist than  Reaumer  was  of  that  opiniofL* 

All  that  we  can  learn  of  an  animal  exposed 
as  a  show,  or  even  by  its  dissection,  is  but 
merely  its  conformation  :  and  that  makes  one 
of  the  least  interesting  parts  of  its  history. 
We  are  naturally  led,  when  presented  with 
an  extraordinary  creature,  to  expect  something 
extrsordinary  in  its  way  of  living,  something 
uncommon,  and  corresponding  with  its  Ggure; 

*  hewick,  In  his  General  History  of  Quadrupeds,  8S)f, 
that  upon  the  smallest  Irritation  it  raises  its  quilb,  and 
shakes  them  with  great  violence,  directing  them  to  tbht 
quarter  from  whence  H  is  In  danger  of  being  attacked, 
and  striking  at  tlie  object  of  its  resentment  at  the  samd 
time.  '*  tVe  have  observed,  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort, 
at  a  time  when  the  aolmal  was  moulting  c«r  casting  Its 
quills,  that  they  would  fly  out  to  the  distance  of  a  fen 
yards  with  such  force  as  to  bend  the  points  of  then 
against  the  board  where  tliey  struck  ;  and  it  is  not  im. 
probable  that  a  circumstance  of  Uiis  kind  may  have  givett 
rise  to  an  opinion  of  its  power  to  use  them  in  a  m«re 
etiectual  manner,*' 
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but  of  tbifl  aninal  we  know  little  with  anj 
preciaion,  except  what  it  oflbn  in  a  ftate  of 
captivity.  In  such  a  situation,  that  which  I 
Miw  appeared  to  very  Httle  advantage :  it  was 
extremely  dull  and  torpid,  though  very  wake- 
ful and  extremely  voracioue^  though  very  cap. 
able  of  sustaining  hunger ;  as  awerse  to  any 
attachment,  as  to  being  taraed :  it  was  kept  in 
an  iron  cage,  and  the  touching  one  of  the  bars 
wa»  sufficient  to  excite  its  lesentment,  for  its 
quills  were  iitstantlv  erected^  and  the  poet 
was  right  in  his  epithet  of  frttfuH ;  for  it  ap- 
peared to  me  the  most  irascible  creature  upon 
earth. 

The  porcupines  of  America  differ  very  much 
from  that  of  the  ancient  continent,  which  we 
have  been  describing;  and,  strictly  speaking, 
may  be  considered  as  animals  of  a  different 
species :  however,  from  their  being  covered 
with  quills,,  we  will  only  add  them  as  varie>- 
ties  of  the  fiwmer,  since  we  know  Tery  little 
cooeeming  them,  except  their  diffeveace  of 
fi^re.  They  are  of  two  kinds;  the  one  called 
the  eauauhf  and  the  other,  first  named  by  Mr 
Bufion,  the  tirtoa ;  the  one  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  A  neriea ;  the  other  of  the 
southern ;  and  both  difiecing  from  the  former, 
in  having  long  tails,  whereas  that  has  a  very 
short  one. 

The  C0UA9D0  b  much  less  than  the  porcu* 
pine;  its  quills  are  four  times  shorter,  its  snout 
more  unlike  that  of  a  haze  ;  its  tail  is  long 
enough  to  catch  by  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
bold  by  them.  It  may  be  easily  tamed,  and 
it  ia  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  southern,  parts 
of  America;  yet  is  not  wanting  also  in  the 
northern^ 

The  uisoN,  which  Mr  Buffon  calls  after  our 
countryman  Hudson,,  is  a  native  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  The  make  of  the  body  of  this  animal  is 
not  so  round  as  that  of  the  two  former,  but 
somewhat  resembling  the  shape  of  a  pig. 
It  is  covered  with  long  bristly  hair,  with  a 
shorter  hair  underneath;  and  under  this  the 
quills  lie  concealed  very  thick ;  they  are  white, 
with  a  brown  point,  and  bearded,  and  the 
longest  do  not  exceed  four  inches ;  they  stick 
to  we  hand  when  the  animal  is  stroked  on  the 
back;  and  likewise,  when  the  hand  is  taken 
away,  they  stick  so  fast  as  to  follow  it  They 
make  their  nest  under  the  roots  of  great  trees, 
sleep  very  much,  and  chiefly  foed  upon  the 
bark  of  the  juniper.  In  winter  the  snow 
serves  them  for  drink ;  and  in  summer  they 
lap  water  like  a  dog.  They  are  very  common 
in  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  Hudson's 
Bay ;  and  several  of  the  trading  Americans 
depeiid  on  them  for  food,  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year. 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  (^ADBUPBDS  COYBRBD  WITH  SCALES  OB 
8HBLL8  IN8fT£AJ>  OF  BAIB.^ 

Whsn  we  talk  of  a  quadruped,  the  nanae 
seems  to  imply  an  animal  covered  with  hair; 
when  we  mention  a  bird,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
ceive a  creature  covered  with  feathers ;  when 
we  hear  of  a  fish,  its  scales  are  generally  the 
first  part  that  strikes  our  imagination.  Na- 
ture,  however,  owns  none  of  our  distinctions ; 
various  in  all  her  operations,  she  mixes  her 
plans,  groups  her  pictures,  and  excites  our 
wonder,  as  well  by  h^  general  laws  as  by 
her  deviationa  Quadrupeds,  which  we  have 
considered  a^  making  the  first  general  class 
in  animated  nature,  and  next  to  man,,  the  most 
dignified  tenants  of  the  earth,  are  yet,  in  many 
respect^  related  to  the  classes  beneath  them, 
and  do  not  in  every  respect,  preserve  their 
usual  distinctions.  Their  first  character, 
which  consists  in  having  four  feet,  is  common 
to  the  lizard  kind  as  well  as  tb  them.  The 
second  prerogative,  which  is  that  of  bringing 
forth  living  young,  h  found  in  the  cetaceous 
tribe  of  fishes,  and  also  in  insects  without 
number.  Their  third  and  last  attribute, 
which  seems  more  general  and  constant  than 
the  former,  that  of  being  covered  with 
hair,  is  yet  found  in  various  other  animals, 
and  is  deficient  in  quadrupeds  themselvea 
Thus  we  must  be  cautious  of  judging  of  the 
nature  of  animals  from  one  single  character, 
which  is  always  found  incomplete ;  for  it 
often  happens  that  three  or  four  of  the  most 
general  chacaeterA  will  not  suffice.  It  mast 
be  by  a  general  enum^ation  of  the  parts  that 
we  can  determine  precisely  of  the  works  of 
the  creation ;  and  instead  of  definitions,  learn 
to  describe.  Had  this  method  been  followed, 
much  of  the  disgust  and  the  intricacy  of  his 
tory  might  have  been  avoided,  and  that  time 
which  is  now  employed  in  combating  error, 
laid  out  in  the  promoting  of  seienca 

Were  we  to  judge  of  nature  from  definitions 
only^  we  should  never  be  induced  to  suppose 
that  there  existed  races  of  viviparous  quadru- 
peds  destitute  of  hair,  and  furnished  with 
scales  and  shells  in  their  stead.  However, 
nature,  every  way  various,,  supplies  us  with 
many  instances  of  these  extraordinary  crea* 
tures  t  the  old  world  has  its  quadrupeds  cover* 
ed  with  scales,,  and  the  new  with  a  shell.  In 
both  they  resemble  each  other,  as  well  in  the 
strangeness  of  their  appetites,  as  in  their  awk. 
ward  conformation.     Like  animals  but  par- 


*  Thr»  efatpter  is  chiefly  extxacted  from  Mr  Buflon, 
which  I  menlton  at  onoo,  to  M»r«  the  trouble  of  repotted 
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tially  made  ap,  and  partaking  of  dilTerent  na. 
tares,  they  want  those  instincts  which  ani- 
mals, formed  but  for  one  element  alone,  are 
found  to  possess.  They  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
strangers  in  nature,  creatures  taken  from  some 
other  element,  and  capriciously  thrown  to  6nd 
a  precarious  subsistence  upon  land. 

THE  PANGOLIN* 

The  Pangolin,  which  has  been  usually  called 
the  »caly  lizard,  Mr  BufTon  very  judiciously 
restores  to  that  denomination  by  which  it  is 
known  in  the  countries  where  it  is  found.  The 
calling  it  a  lizard,  he  justly  observes,  might 
be  apt  to  produce  error,  and  occasion  its  be- 
ing confounded  with  an  animal  which  it 
resembles  only  in  its  general  form  and  in  its 
being  rovered  with  scales.  The  lizard  may  be 
considered  as  a  reptile,  produced  from  an  tgg ; 
the  pangolin  is  a  quadruped,  and  brought  forth 
alive,  and  perfectly  formed.  The  lizard  is  all 
over  covered  with  the  marks  of  scales;  the 
pangolin  has  scales  neither  on  the  throat,  the 
breast,  nor  the  belly.  The  scales  of  the  lizard 
seem  stuck  upon  the  body  even  closer  than 
those  of  fishes;  the  scales  of  the  pangolin  are 
only  fixed  at  one  end,  and  capable  of  being 
erected,  like  those  of  the  porcupine,  at  the 
will  of  the  animal.  The  lizard  is  a  defence, 
less  creature  ;  the  pangolin  can  roll  itself  into 
a  ball,  like  the  hedgehog,  and  present  the 
points  of  its  scales  to  the  enemy,  which  effec- 
tually defend  it 

The  pangolin,  which  is  a  native  of  the  tor- 
rid  climates  of  the  ancient  continent,  is,  of  all 
other  animals,  the  best  protected  from  exter- 
nal injurv  by  nature.  It  is  about  three  or 
four  feet  long  ;  or,  taking  in  the  tail,  from  six 
to  eight.  Like  the  lizard,  it  has  a  small  head, 
a  very  long  nose,  a  short  thick  neck,  a  long 
body,  legs  very  short,  and  a  tail  extremely 
long,  thick  at  the  insertion,  and  terminating 
in  a  point  It  has  no  teeth,  but  is  armed  with 
five  toes  on  each  foot,  with  long  white  claws. 
But  what  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by,  is  its 
scaly  covering,  which,  in  some  measure,  hides 
all  the  proportions  of  its  body.  These  scales 
defend  the  animal  on  all  parts,  except  the 
under  part  of  the  head  and  neck,  under  the 
shoulders,  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  legs;  all  which  parts  are  covered 
with  a  smooth,  soft  skin,  without  hair.  Be- 
tween the  shells  of  this  animal,  at  all  the  in. 
terstices,  are  seen  hairs  like  bristles,  brown 
at  the  extremity,  and  yellow  towards  the  root 
The  scales  of  this  extraordinary  creature  are 
of  different  sizes  and  different  forms,  and 
stuck  upon  the  body  somewhat  like  the  leaves 
of  an  artichoke.  The  largest  are  found  near 
the  tail,  which  is  covered  with  them  like  the 
rest  of   the  body.     These   are  above   three 


inches  broad,  and  about  two  inches  loog,  thick 
in  the  middle  and  sharp  at  the  edges,  and  ter- 
minated in  a  roundish  point  They  are  ex- 
tremely  hard,  and  their  substance  reaemblcc 
that  of  horn.  They  are  convex  on  the  oat. 
side,  and  a  little  concave  on  the  inner;  one 
edge  sticks  on  the  skin,  while  the  other  laps 
over  that  immediately  behind  it.  Those  that 
cover  the  tail,  conform  to  the  shape  of  tfast 
part,  being  of  a  dusky  brown  colour,  and  so 
hard,  when  the  animal  has  acquired  its  foil 
growth,  as  to  turn  a  musket-ljall. 

Thus  armed,  this  animal  fears  nothing  from 
the  efforts  of  all  other  creatures,  except  man. 
The  instant  it  perceives  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  it  rolls  itself  up  like  the  bedrehog, 
and  presents  no  part  but  the  cutting  e^es  of 
its  scales   to   the   assailant.     Its  long  tail, 
which  at  first  view,  might  be  thought  easily 
separable,  serves  still  more  to  increase  the 
animal's  security.     This  is  lapped  round  the 
rest  of  the  body,  and,  being  defended  with 
shells  even  more  cutting  than  any  other  part, 
the  creature  continues  in  perfect  security.  Its 
shells  are  so  large,  so  thick,  and  00  pointed, 
that  they  repel  every  animal  of  prey ;  they 
make  a  coat  of  armour  that  wounds  while  it 
resists,  and  at  once  protects  and  threaten& 
The  most  cruel,  the  most  famished  qiudruped 
of  the  forest,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  and  the 
hyaena,  make  vain  attempts  to  force  it    Tber 
tread  upon,  they  roll  it  about,  but  all  to  do 
purpose;  the  pangolin  remains  safe  within, 
while  its  invader  almost  always  feels  the  re- 
ward of  its  rashness.     The  fox  often  destroys 
the  hedgehog  by  pressing  it  with  his  weight, 
and  thus  obliges  it  to  put  forth  its  nose,  which 
he  instantly  seizes,  and  soon  after  the  whole 
body ;  but  the  scales  of  the  pangolin  effectual, 
ly  support  it  under  any  such  weight,  while 
nothing  that  the  strongest  animals  are  capable 
of  doing  can  compel  it  to  surrender.     Man 
alone  seems  furnished  with  arms  to  conquer 
its  obstinacy.     The  negroes  of  Africa,  when 
they  find  it,  beat  it  to  death  with  clubs,  and 
consider  its  flesh  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

But  although  this  animal  be  so  formidable 
in  its  appearancH;,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
harmless  inoffensive  creature  when  unmolest- 
ed. It  is  even  unqualified  by  nature  to  in- 
jure larger  animals,  if  it  had  the  disposition, 
for  it  has  no  teeth.  It  should  seem  that  the 
bony  matter,  which  goes  in  other  animals  to 
supply  the  teeth,  is  exhausted  in  this  in  sup* 
plying  the  scales  that  go  to  the  covering  of  its 
body.  However  this  be,  its  life  seems  corres- 
pondent to  its  peculiar  conformation.  Inca- 
pable of  being  carnivorous,  since  it  has  no 
teeth,  or  of  subsisting  on  vegetables,  which 
require  much  chewing,  it  lives  entirely  upon 
insects,  for  which  nature  has  fitted  it  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.     As  it  has  a  loi^  noset 
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80  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  a  long 
tongue;  but,  to  increase  its  length  still  more, 
it  is  doubled  in  the  mouth,  so  that  when  ex- 
tended it  is  shot  out  to  above  a  nuarter  of  a 
yard  beyond  the  tip  of  the  nose.    This  tongue 
is  round,  extremely  red,  and  covered  nvith  an 
unctuous  and  slimy  liquor,  which  gives  it  a 
shining  hue.     When  the  pangolin,  therefore, 
approaches  an  ant-hill,  for  these  are  the  in- 
sects on  which  it  chiefly  feeds,  it  lies  down 
near  it,  concealing  as  much  as  possible  the 
place  of  its  retreat,  and  stretching  out  its  long 
tongue  among  the  ants,  keeps  it  (or  some  time 
quite  immovable.     These  little  animals,  al- 
lured  by  its  appearance,  and  the  unctuous 
substance  with  which  it  is  smeared,  instantly 
gather  upon  it  in  great  numbers ;  and  when 
the  pangolin  supposes  a  sufficiency,  it  quickly 
withdraws  the  toneue,  and  swallows  them  at 
once.     This  peculiar  manner  of  hunting  for 
its  prey  is  repeated,  either  till  it  be  satisfied, 
or  till  the  ants,  grown  more  cautious,  will  be 
allured  to  their  destruction  no  longer.     It  is 
against  these  noxious  insects,  therefore,  that 
its  only  force  or  running  is  exerted ;  and  were 
the  negroes   but  sufficiently  sensible  of  its 
utility  in  destroying  one  of  the  greatest  pests 
to  their  country,  they  would  not  be  so  eager  to 
kill  it     But  it  is  the  nature  of  savage  men 
to  pursue  the  immediate  good,  without  being 
solicitous  about  the  more  distant  benefit  they 
remove.     They,  therefore,  hunt  this  animal 
with  the  utmost  avidity  for  its  flesh;  and  as  it 
is  slow,  and  unable  to  escape  in  an  open  place, 
they  seldom  fail  of  destroying  it     However, 
it  chiefly  keeps  in  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
the  forest,  and  digs  itself  a  retreat  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings  forth  its  young, 
so  that  it  is  but  rarely  met  with,  and  con- 
tinues a  solitary  species,  and  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  the  varying  of  nature. 

Of  this  animal,  there  is  a  variety  which  is 
called  the  phataoin,  much  less  than  the  for. 
mer,  being  not  above  a  foot  long  from  the 
head  to  the  tail,  with  shells  differently  formed, 
with  its  belly,  breast,  and  throat  covered  with 
hair,  instead  of  a  smooth  skin,  as  in  the  for. 
nier:  but  that  by  which  it  is  peculiarly  dis. 
linguished,  is  th'e  extent  of  its  tail,  which  is 
above  twice  the  length  of  its  body.  Both  are 
found  in  the  warm  latitudes  of  the  East,  as 
well  as  in  Africa;  and,  as  their  numbers  are 
but  few,  it  is  to  be  supposed  their  fecundity 
w  not  great 

The  armadillo,  or  tatoit. 

(Se§  Plate  XI  r,  jig,  7.) 

Having  mentioned  quadrupeds  of  the  an- 
cient continent  covered  with  scales,  we  come 
tiext  to  quadrupeds  of  the    new   continent 


covered  with  shells.  It  would  seem  that  Na« 
ture  had  reserved  all  the  wonders  of  her 
power  for  these  remote  and  thinly  inhabited 
countries,  where  the  men  are  savage,  and  the 
quadrupeds  various.  It  would  seem  that  she 
becomes  more  extraordinary  in  proportion  as 
she  retires  from  human  inspection.  But  the 
real  fact  is,  that  wherever  mankind  are  polish 
ed,  or  thickly  planted,  they  soon  rid  the  earth 
of  these  odd  and  half*formed  productions,  that 
in  some  measure  encumber  the  soil  They 
soon  disappear  in  a  cultivated  country,  and 
continue  to  exist  only  in  those  remote  deserts 
where  they  have  no  enemies  but  such  as  they 
are  enabled  to  oppose. 

The  armadillo  is  chiefly  an  inhabitant  of 
South  America ;  a  peaceful,  harmless  crea- 
ture, incapable  of  ofiending  any  other  quadru- 
ped, and  furnished  with  a  peculiar  covering 
for  its  own  defence.  The  pangolin,  described 
above,  seems  an  inactive,  helpless  being,  in- 
debted for  safety  more  to  its  patience  than  its 
power;  but  the  armadillo  is  still  more  exposed 
and  helpless.  The  pangolin  is  furnished  with 
an  armour  that  wounds  while  it  resists,  and 
that  is  never  attacked  with  impunity;  but  the 
armadillo  is  obliged  to  submit  to  every  insult, 
without  any  power  of  repelling  its  enemy;  it 
is  attacked  without  danger,  and  is  consequent- 
ly liable  to  more  various  persecutions. 

This  animal  being  covered,  like  %  tortoise, 
with  a  shell,  or  rather  a  number  of  shells,  its 
other  proportions  are  not  easily  discerned.  It 
appears,  at  first  view,  a  round  misshapen  mass, 
with  a  long  head,  and  a  very  large  tail  stick- 
ing out  at  either  end,  as  if  not  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  of  difi*erent  sizes, 
from  a  foot  to  three  feet  long,  and  covered 
with  a  shell  divided  into  several  pieces,  that 
lap  over  each  other  like  the  plaits  in  a  coat  of 
armour,  or  in  the  tail  of  a  lobster.  The  dif. 
ference  in  the  size  of  this  animal,  and  also 
the  diflerent  disposition  and  number  of  its 
plaits,  have  been  considered  as  constituting 
so  many  species,  each  marked  with  its  own 
particular  name.  In  all,  however,  the  ani. 
mal  is  partially  covered  with  this  natural  coat 
of  mail;  the  conformation  of  which  afibrds 
one  of  the  most  striking  curiosities  in  natural 
history.  This  shell,  which  in  every  respect 
resembles  a  bony  substance,  covers  the  head, 
the  neck,  the  back,  the  sides,  the  rump,  and 
the  tail  to  the  very  point  The  only  parts  to 
which  it  does  not  extend,  are  the  throat,  the 
breast,  and  the  belly,  which  are  covered  with 
a  white  soft  skin,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  a  fowl  stripped  of  its  feathers.  If  these 
naked  parts  be  observed  with  attention,  they 
will  be  found  covered  with  the  rudiments  of 
shells,  of  the  same  substance  with  those  which 
cover  the  back.  The  skin,  even  in  the  parts 
which  are  softest,  soems  to  have  a  tendency 
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to  Oflsify;  but  a  complete  OMificatioii  takes 
place  only  on  those  parts  which  hare  the  least 
friction,  and  are  the  most  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  shell ,  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  diffen  from  that  of  the  tor- 
toise, it  beine  composed  of  more  pieces  than 
one,  which  lie  in  bands  over  the  body,  aod^ 
as  in  the  tail  of  the  lobster,  slide  over  each 
other,  and  are  connected  by  a  yellow  mem 
braoe  in  the  same  manner.  By  this  means 
the  animal  has  a  motion  in  its  back,  and  the 
armour  gives  way  to  its  necessary  inflexions. 
These  ImumIs  are  of  various  numbers  and  sizes, 
and  from  them  these  animals  have  been  dis* 
tinguished  into  various  kinds.  In  geneml 
however,  there  are  two  large  pieces  that  cover, 
one  the  shoulders,  and  the  other  the  rump.  Ir 
the  back,  between  these,  the  bands  are  placed 
in  different  numbers,  that  lap  over  each  other, 
and  give  play  to  the  wbolew  Besides  their 
opening  cross-ways,  they  also  open  down  along 
the  back,  so  that  the  animal  can  move  in  every 
direction.  In  some  there  are  but  three  of  these 
bands  between  the  large  pieces;  in  others 
there  are  six  ;  in  a  third  kind  there  are  eifbt; 
in  a  fourth  kind,  nine;  in  a  fiiUi  kind,  twelve; 
and,  lastly,  in  tlie  sixth  kind  there  is  but  one 
large  piece,  which,  covers  the  shouldersy  and 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with  bands  all 
down  to  the  taiU  These  shells  are  differently 
coloured  Jn  different  kinds,  but  most  usuallv 
they  are  of  a  dirty  gray.  This  colour,  in  all, 
arises  from  another  peculiar  circumstance  in 
their  conformation,  for  the  shell  itself  is  co- 
vered with  a  softish  skin,  which  is  smooth  and 
transparent. 

But,  although  these  shells  might  easily  de- 
•  fend  this  animal  from  a  feeble  enemy  „  yet  they 
could  make  but  a  slight  resistance  against  a 
more  powerful  antagonist ;  nntuie,  therefore, 
has  given  the  armadillo  the  same  method  oj 
protecting  itself  with  the  hedgehog  or  the  pan^ 
golin..  The  instant  it  perceives  itself  attack, 
ed,  it  withdraws  the  head  under  its  shells,  and 
lets  nothing  be  seen  but  the  tip  of  the  nose  ; 
if  the  danger  increases,  the  animal's  precau- 
tions increase  in  proportion ;  it  then  tucks  up 
its  feet  under  its  belly,  unites  its  two  extremi. 
ties  together,  while  the  tail  seems  as  a  band 
to  strengthen  the  connection ;  and  it  thus  be* 
comes  like  a  ball,  a  little  flattish  on  each  side. 
In  this  position  it  continues  obstinately  fixed, 
while  the  danger  is  near,  and  often  long  after 
it  is  over.  In  this  situation  it  is  tossed  about 
at  the  pleasure  of  every  other  quadruped,,  and 
very  little  resembling  a  creature  endowed 
with  life  and  motion.  Whenever  the  Indians 
take  it,  which  is  mostly  in  this  form,  by  laying 
it  close  to  the  (ire,  they  soon  oblige  the  poor  ani* 
raal  to  unfold  itself,  and  to  face  a  milder  death 
to  escape  a  more  severe. 

This  animal  is  a  native  only  of  America, 


for  they  were  utterly  unknown  before  the  die 
covery  of  that  continent     It  is  an  inofieMivs 
harm  leas  creature,  unless  it  finds  the  way  into 
a  garden,  where  it  does  a  greni  deal  of  aus. 
chief,  by  eating  the  mekNis»  the  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetablea.     Although,  a  native  of  the 
wannest  parts  oC  America,  yet  it  beaxs  the 
cold  of  oar  climate  without  any  inconvenienre. 
We  have  often  seen  them  shown  among  other 
wild  beasts,  which  is  a  proof  they  are  not  dif. 
ficult  to  be  brought  over.     Their  motion  seenu 
to  be  a  swift  walk,  but  they  ean  neither  ran, 
leap,  nor  climb  trees ;  so  that,  if  found  io  an 
open  place,r  they  have  no  method  of  escaping 
from  their  pursasra.     Their  odIj  vesoerce  in 
such  an  extremity  is  to  make  towards  their 
hole  as  fost  as  they  can ;  or,  if  this  be  im- 
practicable, to  make  a  new  bole  before  tbe 
enemy  arrives.     For  this  they  require  but  a 
very  few  nviments'  advantage  ;  the  mole  itself 
does  not  burrow  swifter  than  they  can.    For 
this  purpose,  they  are  fusnished  with  claw.) 
extremely   large,  strong,  and   crooked,  and 
usually  four  upon  each  (Soot     They  are  some- 
times  caught  by  the  tail  as  they  are  making 
their  way  into  the  earth  ;  but  such  is  their  n^ 
sistauce,;  and  so  difficult  is  it  tn  draw  them 
backward,,  that  they  leave  theis  tail  in  the 
hand  of  their  pursuer,  and  are  very  well  con- 
tented to  save  their  lives  with  its  loss.    The 
pursuers,  sensible  of  this,  never  drag  the  UiJ 
with  all  th^  force,  but  hold  it  while  another 
digs  the  ground  about  them,  and  thus  tbeis 
animals  are  taken  alive.     The  instant  the  ar- 
madillo  perceives  itself  in  the  power  of  iu 
enemies,  it  haa  but  one  last  resource,  to  mil 
itself  op,  and  thus  patiently  wait  whatever 
tortures  they  think  proper  to  inflict    The 
flesh  of  the  smaller  kinds  is  said  to  be  delicate 
eating  ;  so  that  we  may  suppose  they  receive 
no  mercy.     For  this  reason  they  are  pursued 
with  unceasing  industry  ;  and,  although  they 
borrow  very  deep  in  the  earth,  there  have 
been  many  expedieats  used  to  force  then  oat 
The  hunters  sometimes  contrive  to  fill  the 
hole  with  smoke,  which  is  often  success/ui ; 
they  at  other  times  force  ii  by  pouring  in 
water.     They  also  bring  up  a  small  kind  of 
dogs  to  the  chase,  that  quickly  overtake  them, 
if  at  any  distance  from  their  burrow,  and 
oblige  them  to  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball,  in 
which  igure  the  hunters  carry  them  home. 
If,  however,  the  armadillo  be  near  a  preci- 
pice, it  often  escapes  by  rolling  itself  opr  ^ 
then  tumbling  down  from  rock  to  rock,  with- 
out the  least  danger  or  inconvenience.    Thej 
are  sometimes  taken  in  snares  laid  for  them 
by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  low  moist  places, 
which  they  particularly   frequent;  and  this 
method,  in  general',  succeeds  better  than  any 
of  the  former,  as  their  burrows  are  very  deep, 
and  they  sekLom  stir  out  except  in  the  night 
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At  no  time  are  tbey  found  at  any  great  6ia~ 
tanoe  from  tbeir  retreats,  lo  that  it  requires 
some  patience  and  skili  to  intercept  their  re- 
treat. 

There  are  scarcely  any  of  these  that  do  not 
root  the  ground  like  a  hog,  in  search  of  such 
roots  as  make  a  prindpal  part  of  their  food. 
They  live  also  upon  melons  and  other  succu- 
lent vegetables,  and  all  will  eat  iiesh  when 
they  can  get  it  They  frequent  water  and 
watery  places,  where  they  feed  upon  worms, 
small  fidih,  and  water  insects.  It  is  pretended 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  friendship  between  them 
and  the  rattle-snake,  that  they  live  peaceably 
aiid  commodiausly  together,  ai)d  are  frequent- 
ly  found  in  the  same  hole.  This,  however, 
in  ay  be  a  friendship  of  necessity  to  the  arma^ 
dillo;  the  rattle-anake  takes  possession  of  its 
retreats,  which  neither  are  willing  to  quit, 
w  bile  each  is  incapable  of  injuring  the  other. 

As  to  the  rest,  these  animals,  though  they 
all  resemble  each  other  in  the  general  cfaarac 
ter  of  being  clothed  with  a  shell,  yet  differ  a 
.good  deal  in  tbeir  size,  and  in  the  parts  into 
which  their  shell  is  divided  The  first  of  this 
kind,  which  bas  bat  three  bands  between  the 
two  large  pieces  that  cover  the  baok^  is  called 
4he  TATv  APABA.  I  will  not  enter  into  an  ex- 
act  description  of  its  figure,  whicb»  how  well 
written  soever,  no  imagination  could  exactly 
conceive;  and  the  reader  would  be  more  fa* 
ligued  to  understand,  than  I  to  write  it  The 
tall  is  shorter  in  this  than  any  other  kind., 
being  not  more  than  two  inches  long,  while 
the  shell,  takkig  -all  the  pieces  together,  is  a 
foot  long,  and  eight  inches  broad.  The  se- 
cond is  the  TATou  of  Ray,  or  the  BuoeuBsaT  of 
Bufibn ;  this  is  distioguisbed  from  the  rest  by 
six  bands  across  the  back ;  it  is  about  the  siae 
of  a  pig  of  a  month  old,  with  a  small  long 
head  and  a  very  long  tail.  The  third  is  the 
TAfwrra,  funiisbed  with  eight  hands,  and  not 
by  a  great  deal  so  big  as  the  former.  Its  -tail  is 
loogor  also,  and  its  legs  shorter  in  proportion. 
Its  body  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  is  about  ten  inches  long»«nd  tlie  tailsev^en. 
The  (ourth  in  the  pie-HaAOVD  AaiiAjiiu.o,  with 
fiine  hands.  This  is  much  larger  than  the 
former,  being  about  two  feet  long  from  the 
nose  to  Xhe  tail.  The  fifth  is  the  kabassoq^  or 
cATArpaiuoras,  with  twelve  bands,  and  still 
bigger  than  the  former,  or  any  other  of  its 
kind.  This  i$  often  found  above  three  feet 
long  ;  but  is  never  eaten  as  the  rest  are.  The 
sixth  is  the  wiuJUfc-HSAAaa  abiiadiuiO,  with 
eighteen  hands,  with  a  large  piece  before^ 
and  nothing  but  bands  backward.  This  ia 
above  a  foot  long,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  Of 
ail  these,  the  kabassou  and  the  encoubert  are 
the  largest ;  the  rest  are  of  a  much  smaller 
kind.  In  the  larger  kinds,  the  shell  is  much 
more  solid  than  in  the  others,  and  the  flesh  is 


much  harder  and  unfit  for  the  table.  These 
are  generally  seen  to  reside  in  dry  upland 
grounds,  while  the  small  species  are  always 
tbnnd  in  moist  places,  and  io  the  neighbour- 
hood of  brooks  and  rivers.  They  all  roll 
themselves  into  a  ball ;  hut  those  whose  bands 
are  fewest  in  number,  are  leaat  capable  of 
covering  themselves  up  completely.  The 
tata  apara,  for  instance,  when  rolled  up,  pre- 
sents two  ^reat  interstices  between  its  bands, 
bj  which  It  is  very  easily  vulnerable,  even  by 
the  feeblest  of  quadrupeds. 


CHAP.  IV 

ANIMAXiS  OF  TH£  BAT  KIND. 

Ha  Vino  in  the  last  chapter  described  a  race 
of  animals  that  unite  the  boundaries  between 
quadrupeds  and  insects,  I  come  in  this  to  a 
very  different  class,  that  serve  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  between  quadrupeds  and  birds.  Some 
naturalists,  indeed,  have  found  animals  of  the 
bat  kind  so  much  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
both,  diat  they  have  been  at  a  loss  in  which 
rank  to  place  them,  and  have  doubted,  in 
giving  the  history  of  the  bat,  whether  it  was 
a  beast  or  a  bird  they  were  describing.  These 
doubts,  however,  no  longer  esust;  they  are 
now  univeisally  made  to  take  their  place 
among  (uiadrupeds,  to  which  their  bringing 
forth  their  young  alive,  their  hair,  their  teeth» 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  habitudes  and  con. 
formation ,  evidently  entitle  them.  Pliny ,  Ges- 
ner,  and  Aldrovanclus,  who  placed  them  among 
birds,  did  not  consider  that  they  wanted  every 
character  of  that  order  of  animals,  except  the 
power  of  flying.  Indeed,  when  tliis  animal 
is  seen  with  an  awkward  and  struggling  mo- 
tion supporting  itself  in  the  air  at  the  dusk  of 
the  evei^ing,  it  presents  in  some  measure  the 
appearance  of  a  bird;  but  naturalists,  whose 
business  it  is  to  examine  it  more  closely,  to 
watch  its  habitudes,  and  inspect  into  its  for. 
mation,  are  inexcusable  for  concurring  in  the 
mistake. 

The  bat  in  scarcely  any  particular  resem 
bles  the  birdi  except  in  its  power  of  sustaining 
itself  in  the  air.  It  brings  forth  its  young 
alive  ;  it  suckles  them ;  its  mouth  is  furnished 
with  teeth  ;  its  lungs  are  formed  like  those  of 
quadrupeds;  its  intestines  and  its  skeleton 
have  a  complete  resemblance,  and  even  are, 
in  some  measure,  seen  to  resemble  tiiose  of 

mankind.* 

The  bat  most  common  in  England,  is 
about  the  sice  of  a  mouse ;  or  nearly  two 
inches  and  a  half  long.     The  membranes  that 

1  Pmiif  prapcndanib 
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are  usually  called  winffs,  are,  properly  speak- 
ing,  an  extension  of  the  skin  all  round  the 
body,  except  the  head,  which,  when  the  ani. 
ma  I  liies,  is  kept  stretched  on  every  side  by 
1  he  four  interior  toes  of  the  fore  feet,  which  are 
enormously  long,  and  serve  like  masts  that 
keep  the  canvass  of  a  sail  spread,  and  regu- 
late its  motions.*  The  first  toe  is  quite  loose, 
and  serves  as  a  heel  when  the  bat  walks  :  or 
as  a  hook,  when  it  would  adhere  to  any  thing. 
The  hind  feet  are  disengaged  from  the  sur- 
rounding  skin,  and  divided  into  five  toes, 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  mouse.  The 
skin  by  which  it  flies  is  of  a  dusky  colour. 
The  body  is  covered  with  a  short  fur  of  a 
mouse  colour,  tinged  with  red.  The  eyes  are 
very  small;  the  ears  like  those  of  a  mouse. 

This  species  of  the  bat  is  very  common  in 
England.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  early 
in  summer,  and  begins  its  flight  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  It  principally  frequents  the 
sides  of  woods,  glades,  and  shady  walks  ;  and 
is  frequently  observed  to  skim  along  the  sur- 
face  of  pieces  of  water.  It  pursues  gnats, 
moths,  and  nocturnal  insects  of  every  kind. 
It  feeds  upon  these ;  but  will  not  refuse  meat 
whenever  it  can  find  it  Its  flight  is  a  labo* 
rious  irregular  movement ;  and  if  it  happens 
to  be  interrupted  in  its  course  it  cannot  readily 
prepare  for  a  second  elevation  ;  so  that  if  it 
strikes  against  any  object,  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  it  is  usually  taken.  It  appears  only 
in  the  most  pleasant  evenings,  when  its  prey 
is  generally  abroad,  and  flies  in  pursuit  wiui 
its  mouth  open.  At  other  times  it  continues 
in  its  retreat ;  the  chink  of  a  ruined  building, 
or  the  hollow  of  a  tree.  Thus  this  little  ani- 
mal, even  in  summer,  sleeps  the  greater  part 
of  its  time,  never  venturing  out  by  day-light, 
nor  in  rainy  weather ;  never  hunting  in  quest 
of  prey,  but  for  a  small  part  of  the  night,  and 
then  returning  to  its  hole.  But  its  short  life 
is  still  more  abridged  by  continuing  in  a  tor- 
pid  state  during  the  winter.  At  the  approach 
of  the  cold  season,  the  bat  prepares  for  its 
state  of  lifeless  inactivity,  and  seems  rather  to 
choose  a  place  where  it  may  continue  safe  from 
interruption,  than  where  it  may  be  warmly  or 
cohveniently  lodged.  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  seen  hanging  by  its  hooked  claws  to 
the  roofs  of  caves,  regardless  of  the  eter* 
nal  damps  that  surround  it  The  bat  seems 
the  only  animal  that  will  venture  to  re- 
main in  these  frightful  subterranean  abodes, 
whore  it  continues  in  a  torpid  state^  un. 
affected  by  every  change  of  the  weather. 
Such  of  this  kind  as  are  not  provident  enough 
to  procure  themselves  a  deep  retreat,  where 
the  cold  and  heat  seldom  vary,  are  sometimes 
exposed  to  great  inconveniences,  for  the  weather 
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often  becomes  so  mild  in  the  midst  of  winter,ai 
to  warm  them  prematurely  into  life,  and  to  au 
lure  them  from  their  hole  in  quest  of  food, 
when  nature  has  not  provided  a  supply.  These, 
therefore,  have  seldom  strength  to  return;  but 
having  exhausted  themselves  in  a  vain  pursuit 
after  insects  which  are  not  to  be  found,  are 
destroyed  by  the  owl,  or  any  other  animal  that 
follows  such  petty  prey. 

The  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  in  sam- 
mer,  generally  from  two  to  five  at  a  time:  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  I  have  found  Icive  yoong 
ones  in  a  hole  together;  but  whether  they  were 
the  issue  of  one  parent,  I  cannot  teil.  The 
female  has  but  two  nipples,  and  those  forward 
on  the  breast  as  in  the  human  kind  This 
was  a  sutficient  motive  for  Linnseus  to  give 
it  the  title  of  a  primus,  to  rank  it  in  the  same 
order  with  mankind,  and  to  push  this  con- 
temptible animal  among  the  chiefs  of  the  crea. 
tion.  Such  arbitrary  associations  produce 
rather  ridicule  than  instruction,  and  render 
even  method  contemptible;  however,  we  are 
to  forgive  too  strong  an  attachment  to  system 
in  this  able  naturalist,  since  his  application 
to  the  particular  history  of  the  animal  coun- 
terbalances the  defect' 

From  Linnaeus  we  learn,  that  the  female 
makes  no  nest  for  her  young,  as  most  birdj 
and  quadrupeds  are  known  to  da     She  is 
barely  content  with  the  first  hole  she  meets, 
where  sticking  herself  by  her  hooks  against 
the  sides  of  her  apartment,  she  permits  ber 
young  to  hang  at  the  nipple,  and  in  this  man- 
ner to  continue  for  the  first  or  second  day. 
When,  after  some  time,  the  dam  begins  to 
grow  hungry,  and  finds  a  necessity  of  stirring 
abroad,  she  takes  her  little  ones  and  sticks 
them  to  the  wall,  in  the  manner  she  before 
hung  herself;   there  they  immovably  cling, 
and  patiently  wait  till  her  return. 

Thus  far  this  animal  seems  closely  allied 
to  the  quadruped  race.     Its  similitude  to  that 
of  birds  b  less  striking.     As  nature  has  fur* 
nished  birds  with  extremely  strong  pectoral 
muscles,  to  move  the  wings,  and  direct  their 
flight,  so  has  it  also  furnished  this  animal. 
As  birds  also  have  their  legs  weak,  and  untit 
for  the  purposes  of  motion,  the  bat  has  its  legs 
fashioned  in  the  same  manner,  and  is  never 
seen  to  walk,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to 
push  itself  forwiird  with  its  hind  legs,  but  in 
cases  of  extreme  necessity.     The  toc.s  o\  the 
fore  legs,  or,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  its 
extremely  long  fingers,  extend  the  web  like  a 
membrane  that  lies  between  them ;  and  this, 
which  is  extremely  thin,  serves  to  lift  the  littlo 
oody  into  the  air:  in  this  manner,  by  an  un* 
ceasing  percussion,  much  swifter  than  that  ol 
birds,  the  animal   oontiniies,  and  directs  its 

9  Fauna  Susclcm,  p.  8, 


Siebt;  hoverer,  the  grsRt  iabonr  required  in 
flying, aoon  faliguea  it;  for.unlike  birds,  nbicb 
continiie  far  daja  together  npon  the  wiiig, 
(be  bat  is  tired  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  then 
retnina  to  it*  bole,  tatisfied  witb  ita  lupply ,  to 
enjoy  tbe  darkneu  ofita  retreat 

If  we  consider  the  bat  as  it  ij  seen  in  our 
country,  we  sball  find  it  a  harmless  inoSenuve 
creature.  It  ia  true  that  it  now  and  then  steala 
into  a  larder,  and,  like  a  mouse,  commits  its 

Sitty  thefti  npon  the  fattett  parti  of  the  bacon, 
at  this  happens  seldom  ;  the  general  tenor  of 
ita  industry  is  employed  in  pursaing  insect! 
that  arc  much  more  noxioiu  to  ua  th^  itself 
can  possibly  be:  while  ita  evening  fligbt,  and 
its  nnsteady  wabbling  motion,  amuse  the  im- 
agination, and  add  one  figure  more  to  tbe 
pleasing  group  of  animated  nature. 

Tbe  varieties  q(  this  animal,  especially  in 
our  conntry,  are  but  few  ;  and  the  differences 
scarcely  wOTthenumetmtioD.  NatniKlists  men'* 


tion  the  Long-eared  fiat,  mncb  lew  than  that 

Smerally  »een,  and  with  much  longer  eats ; 
e  Horae.«hoe  Bat,  witb  an  odd  pratubeonce 


ronod  ita  upper  lip^  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
■  horse-shoe  ;  the  Rhinoceros  Bat,  with  a  horn 
growing  from  the  nose,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  animal  from  whence  it  has  the  name. 
These,  with  several  others,  whose  varieties 
are  too  numerous,  and  differenc«s  too  minute 
for  a  detail,  are  all  inoffensive,  minute,  and 
contemptible  ;  incapable,  from  their  size,  of 
injuring  mankind,  and  not  sufficiently  num- 
erous much  to  incommode  him.  But  there  is 
a  larger  race  of  bata,  found  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies  that  are  truly  formidable  ;  each 
of  these  ia  singly  a  dangerous  enemy,  but  when 
they  unite  in  flocks,  they  then  become  dread. 
ful  Were  the  inhabitants  of  the  African 
coasts,'  says  Des  Marchais,  to  eat  animals  of 
(he  bat  kind,  as  they  do  in  the  East  Indies, 
(bej  would  never  want  a  auppty  of  provisions. 
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They  are  there  in  such  numbers,  that,  when 
they  fly,  they  obscure  the  setting  sun.  In  the 
rooming,  at  peep  of  day,  they  are  seen  atick. 
ing  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  clinging  to 
each  other,  like  bees  when  they  swarm,  or 
like  large  clusters  uf  cocoa.  The  Europeans 
often  amuse  themselves  with  shooting  among 
this  huge  maoa  of  living  creatures,  ana  observ- 
ing their  embarrassment  when  wounded.  They 
sometimes  enter  (he  houses,  and  the  negroes 
are  expert  at  killing  them  ;  but  although  these 
people  seem  for  ever  hui^ry,  yet  they  regard 
the  bat  with  horror,  and  will  not  eat  it,  though 
ready  to  starve. 

Of  foreign  bats,  the  largest  we  have  any 
certain  accounts  of,  is  tbe  Rousette,  or  tbe 
Great  fiat  of  Madagascar.  This  formidable 
creature  is  near  four  feet  broad,  when  tbe 
wings  are  extended ;  and  a  foot  long,  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  (o  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  It 
resembles  our  bat  in  the  form  r  " 
its  manner  of  flying,  and  in  it 
formation.  It  differs  from  it  i 
size,  in  its  colour,  which  is  red,  like  (hat  of  a 
fox  ;  in  its  head  and  nose  also,  which  resemble 
those  of  that  animal,  and  which  have  induced 
some  to  call  it  the  flying  fox  ;  it  differs  also  in 
the  number  of  its  teeth  ;  and  in  having  a  claw 
on  the  fore  foot,  which  is  wanting  in  oura 
This  formidable  creature  is  found  only  in  the 
ancientcontinent;  particularly  in  Madagascar, 
along  (he  coasts  of  Africa  and  Malabar,  where 
it  is  usually  seen  about  the  size  of  a  large  hen. 
When  they  repose,  they  stick  tbemaeTves  to 
tbe  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  hang  with 
their  heads  downward.  But  when  they  are 
in  motion,  nothing  can  be  more  formidable  : 
they  are  seen  in  clouds,  darkening  the  air,  as 
well  by  day  as  by  night,  destroying  the  ripe 
fruits  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  settling 
upon  animals,  and  man  himself:  they  devour, 
indiobriminately,  fruits,  flesh,  and  insects,  and 
drink  the  juice  of  the  palm.tree ;  they  are 
beard  at  night  in  tbe  foresU  at  more  than  two 
miles'  distance,  with  a  horrible  din,  but  at  the 
approach  of  day  they  usually  begin  to  retire  : 
nothing  is  safe  from  their  depredations  ;  they 
destroy  fowls  and  domestic  animals,  unless 
preserved  with  the  utmost  care,  and  often  fasten 
upon  the  inhabitants  themselves,  attack  them 
in  the  face,  and  inflict  very  terrible  wonnds. 
In  short,  as  some  have  already  observed,  the 
ancients  seem  to  have  taken  their  ideas  of  har- 
pies from  these  6erce  and  voracious  creatures, 
as  they  both  concur  in  many  parts  of  the  de- 
scription, being  equally  deformed,  greedy,  un- 
cleanly, and  cruel. 

An  animal  not  so  formidable,  hut  more 
mischievons  than  these,  is  the  American  Vam- 
pyre.  This  is  still  less  than  the  former,  but 
I  more  deformed,  and  still  more  numerous.  I( 
is  furnished  with  a  hom  like  the  rhinoceros 
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bat ;  and  ita  ears  are  extremely  long.  The 
other  kinds  generally  resort  to  tbe  forest,  and 
the  most  deserted  places  ;  but  these  come  into 
towns  and  cities,  and,  after  sunset,  when  they 
begin  to  fly,  cover  the  streets  like  a  canopy.' 
Tbey  are  the  common  pest  both  of  men  and 
animals  ;  they  effectually  destroy  the  one,  and 
often  distress  the  other.  "  They  are,"  says 
Ulioa,  **  tbe  most  expert  blood- letters  in  the 
world.  The  inhabitants  of  those  warm  lati- 
tudes being  obliged,  by  the  excessive  neats, 
to  leave  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
chambers  where  they  sleep,  the  vampyres 
enter,  and  if  they  find  any  part  of  the  body 
exposed,  they  never  fail  to  fasten  upon  it 
There  they  continue  to  suck  the  blood  ;  and  it 
often  happens  that  the  person  dies  under  the 
operation.  They  insinuate  their  tooth  into  a 
vein,  with  all  the  art  of  the  most  experienced 
surgeon,  continuing  to  exhaust  the  body  until 
they  are  satiated.  I  have  been  assured,"  con- 
tinucs  he,  "  by  persons  of  the  strictest  veracity , 
fhat  such  an  accident  has  happened  to  them ; 
and  that  had  they  not  providentially  awaked, 
their  sleep  would  have  been  their  passage 
into  eternity ;  having  lost  so  large  a  quantity 
of  blood  as  hardly  to  find  strength  to  bind  up 
the  orifice.  Tbe  reason  why  the  puncture  is 
not  felt,  is,  besides  the  great  precautions  with 
which  it  is  made,  the  gentle  refreshing  agita- 
tion of  the  bat's  wings,  which  contribute  to 
increase  sleep,  and  soften  the  pain.** 

The  purport  of  this  account  has  been  con. 
firmed  by  various  other  travellers;  who  all 
agree  that  this  bat  is  possessed  of  a  faculty  of 
drawing  the  blood  from  persons  sleeping  ;  and 
thus  often  destroying  them  before  they  awake. 
But  still  a  very  strong  difficulty  remains  to  be 
accounted  for ;  the  manner  in  which  they  in- 
flict the  wound.  UUoa,  as  has  been  seen, 
supposes  that  it  is  done  by  a  single  tooth ;  but 
this  we  know  to  be  impossible,  since  the  ani- 
mal  cannot  infix  one  tooth  without  all  the  rest 
accompanying  its  motions  ;  the  teeth  of  the  bat 
kind  being  pretty  even,  and  the  mouth  but 
small.  Mr  Buffon,  therefore,  supposes  the 
wound  to  be  inflicted  by  the  tongue ;  which, 
however,  appears  to  me  too  large  to  inflict  an 
un  painful  wound ;  and  even  less  qualified  for 
that  purpose  than  the  teeth.  Nor  can  ^e 
tongue,  as  Mr  Buffon  seems  to  suppose,  serve 
for  the  purposes  of  suction,  since  for  this  it 
must  be  hollow,  like  a  syringe,  which  it  is 
not  found  to  be.'  I  should  therefore  suppose, 
that  the  animal  is  endowed  with  a  strong 
power  of  suction  ;  and  that,  without  inflicting 
any  wound  whatsoever,  by  continuing  to  draw. 


it  enlarges  the  pores  of  tbe  akin  in  such  f 
manner,  that  the  blood  at  length  passes,  and 
that  more  freely  the  longer  the  operation  it 
continued  ;  so  that,  at  last,  when  the  bat  goei 
off,  the  blood  continues  to  flow.  In  confirmaticn 
of  this  opinion  we  are  told,  that  where  beasts 
have  a  thick  skin,  this  animal  cannot  injon 
them  ;  whereas,  in  horses,  mules,  and  asses. 
they  are  very  liable  to  be  thus  destroyed, 
As  to  tbe  rest,  these  animals  are  considered 
as  one  of  the  great  pests  of  South  America; 
and  often  prevent  the  peopling  of  many  parts 
of  that  continent :  having  destroyed  at  Baija, 
and  several  other  places,  such  cattle  as  were 
brought  there  by  the  missionaries,  in  order  to 
form  a  settlement 


1  Ulloa,  Yul.  i.  p.  68. 

'  A  portion  of  the  tongiie  hu  now  been  discovered  to 
be  exactly  constituted  is  an  organ  of  suctioo,  which 
ooQiirms  the  conjecture  of  Buflun. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  AMPHIBIOaS  QUABRUPXD8. . 

Thb  gradations  of  nature,  from  one  clan  of 
beings  to  another,  are  made  by  imperceptible 
deviations.  As  we  saw,  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  quadrupeds  almost  degraded  into 
the  insect  tribe,  or  mounted  among  the  inba- 
bitants  of  the  air,  we  are  at  present  to  observe 
their  approach  to  fishes,  to  trace  the  degrees 
by  whicn  thev  become  more  unlike  terrestri&l 
animals,  till  the  similitude  of  the  fish  prevaib 
over  that  of  the  quadruped. 

As  in  opposite  armies  the  two  bodies  are 
distinct  and  separated  from  each  cither,  while 
yet  between  them  are  various  troops  that 
plunder  on  both  sides,  and  are  friends  to  nei- 
ther ;  so  between  terrestrial  and  aquatic  ani* 
mals  there  are  tribes  that  can  scarcely  be  re- 
ferred to  any  rank,  but  lead  an  amphibious 
life  between  them.  Sometimes  in  water,  some- 
times on  land,  they  seem  fitted  for  each  ele* 
ment,  and  yet  completely  adapted  to  neither. 
Wanting  the  agility  of  quadrupeds  upon 
land,  and  the  perseverance  of  fishes  in  the 
deep,  the  variety  of  their  powers  only  seems 
to  diminish  their  force ;  and,  though  possessed 
of  two  different  methods  of  living,  they  are 
more  inconveniently  provided  than  such  as 
have  but  one. 

All  quadrupeds  of  this  kind,  though  cover- 
ed with  hair  in  the  usual  manner,  are  furnish- 
ed with  membranes  between  the  toes,  which 
assist  their  motion  in  the  water.  Their  paws 
are  broad,  and  their  legs  short,  by  which  thej 
are  more  completely  fitted  for  swimming;  for, 
taking  short  strokes  at  a  time,  they  make  them 
oftener  and  with  greater  rapidity.  Some,  how- 
ever, of  these  animals  are  more  adapted  to  live 
in  the  water  than  others ;  but,  as  their  power 
increases  to  live  in  the  deep,  their  ao6tness 
for  living  upon  land  increases  in  the  same 
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proportion.  Some,  like  the  otter,  resemble 
qiuuirapeds  in  every  thing  except  in  being  in 
some  measure  web-footed ;  others  depart  still 
farther,  in  being,  like  the  beaver,  not  onlv 
web-footed,  but  having  the  tail  covered  with 
scales,  like  those  of  a  nsh.  Others  depart  yet 
farther^  as  the  seal  and  the  morse,  by  having 
tbe  hind  feet  stuck  to  the  body  like  tins ;  and 
others,  as  the  lamentin,  almost  entirely  resem- 
ble fishes,  by  having  no  hind  feet  whatsoever. 
Such  are  the  gradations  of  the  amphibious 
tribe.  They  all,  however,  get  their  living  in 
the  water,  either  by  habit  or  conformation ; 
they  all  continue  a  long  time  under  water; 
they  all  consider  that  element  as  their  proper 
abode  ;  whenever  pressed  by  danger,  they  fly 
to  the  water  for  security ;  and,  when  upon  land, 
appear  watchful,  timorous,  and  unwieldly. 
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In  the  first  step  of  tho  progression  from 
land  to  amphibious  animals,  we  find  the  Otter, 
resembling  those  of  the  terrestrial  kind  in 
ahape,  hair,  and  internal  conformation ;  re- 
sembling the  aquatic  tribes  in  its  manner  of 
living,  and  in  having  membranes  between  the 
toes  to  assist  it  in  swimming.  From  this  pe- 
culiar make  of  its  feet,  which  are  very  short, 
it  swims  even  faster  than  it  runs,  and  can 
overtake  fishes  in  their  own  element  The 
colour  of  this  animal  is  brown ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  overgrown  wea- 
sel, being  long,  slender,  and  soft  skinned. 
However,  if  we  examine  its  figure  in  detail, 
we  shall  find  it  unlike  any  other  animal 
hitherto  described,  and  of  such  a  shape  as 
words  can  but  weakly  convey.  Its  usual 
length  is  about  two  feet,  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  the  head  and 
nose  are  broad  and  flat ;  the  mouth  bears  some 
similitude  to  that  of  a  fish  ;  the  neck  is  short, 
and  equal  in  thickness  to  the  head  ;  the  body 
long  ;  the  tail  broad  at  the  insertion,  but  taper* 
ing  ofi*  to  a  point  at  the  end ;  the  eyes  are 
very  small,  and  placed  nearer  the  nose  than 
usual  in  quadrupeds.  The  legs  are  very 
short,  but  remarkably  strong,  broad,  and  mus- 
cular.  The  joints  are  articulated  so  loosely, 
that  the  animal  is  capable  of  turning  them 
quite  back,  and  bringing  them  on  a  line  with 
the  body,  so  as  to  perform  the  o£5ce  of  fins. 
Each  foot  is  furnished  with  five  toes,  connect- 
ed by  strong  broad  webs  like  those  of  water 
fowl.  Thus  nature,  in  every  part,  has  had 
attention  to  the  life  of  an  animal  whose  food 
is  fish,  and  whose  haunts  must  necessarily  be 
about  water. 

1  The  otter  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  wetsel  kind, 
except  in  hsving  the  feet  wehbed,  and  in  living  almost 
fonstantly  In  the  water,  from  wtieooe  they  chiefly  derive 
Iheir  food,  which  Is  fish. 


This  voracious  animal  is  never  found  but 
at  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  particu- 
larly the  former,  for  it  is  seldom  fond  of  fish- 
ing in  a  running  stream,  for  the  current  of  the 
water  having  more  power  upon  it  than  tbe  fishes 
it  pursues,  if  it  hunts  against  the  stream,  it 
swims  too  slow;  and  if  with  the  stream,  it  over- 
shoots  its  prey.  However,  when  in  rivers,  it  is 
always  observed  to  swim  against  the  stream, 
and  to  meet  the  fishes  it  preys  upon,  rather 
than  to  pursue  them.  In  lakes  it  destroys 
much  more  than  it  devours,  and  is  often  seen 
to  spoil  a  pond  in  the  space  of  a  few  nights. 
But  the  damage  they  do  by  destroying  fish  is 
not  so  great  as  their  tearing  in  pieces  the  nets 
of  the  fishers,  which  they  infallibly  do  when- 
ever they  happen  to  be  entangled.  The  in- 
stant they  find  themselves  caught,  they  go  to 
work  with  their  teeth,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
destroy  nets  of  a  very  considerable  value. 

The  otter  has  two  difierent  methods  of 
fishing  ;  the  one  by  catching  its  prey  from 
the  bottom  upward,  the  other  by  pursuing  it 
into  some  little  creek,  and  seizing  it  there. 
In  the  former  case,  as  this  animal  has  longer 
lungs  than  most  other  quadrupeds,  upon  taking 
in  a  quantity  of  air,  it  can  remain  for  some 
minutes  at  the  bottom ;  and  whatever  fish 
passes  over  at  that  time  is  certainly  taken ; 
for  as  the  eyes  of  fish  are  placed  so  as  not  to 
see  under  them,  the  otter  attacks  them  off 
their  guard  from  below;  and,  seizing  them  at 
once  by  the  belly,  drags  them  on  shore,  where 
it  often  leaves  them  untouched,  to  continue 
the  pursuit  for  hours  together.  The  other 
method  is  chiefly  practised  in  lakes  and 
ponds,  where  there  b  no  current:  the  Bsh 
thus  taken  are  rather  of  the  smaller  kind,  for 
the  great  ones  will  never  be  driven  out  of  deep 
water. 

In  this  manner  the  otter  usually  lives  during 
the  summer,  being  furnished  with  u  supply 
much  greater  than  its  consumption  ;  killing 
for  its  amusement,  and  infecting  the  edges  of 
the  lake  with  quantities  of  the  dead  fish,  which 
it  leaves  there  as  trophies  rather  of  its  victory 
than  its  necessities.  But  in  winter,  when  the 
lakes  are  frozen  over,  and  the  rivers  pour  with 
a  rapid  torrent,  the  otter  is  often  greatly  dis- 
tressed for  provisions;  and  is  then  obliged  to 
live  upon  grass,  weeds,  and  even  the  bark  of 
trees.  It  then  comes  upon  land,  and,  grown 
courageous  from  necessity,  feeds  upon  terres- 
trial animals,  rats,  insects  and  even  sheep 
themselves.  Nature,  however,  has  given  it 
the  power  of  continuing  a  long  time  without 
food  ;  and  although,  during  that  season,  it  is 
not  rendered  quite  torpid,  like  the  marmout  or 
dormouse,  yet  it  keeps  much  more  within  its 
retreat,  which  is  usually  the  hollow  of  a  bank, 
worn  under  by  the  water.  There  it  often 
forms  a  kind  of  gallery,  running  for  several 
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yarda  along  the  «dge  of  the  water :  bo  that 
when  attacked  at  one  end,  it  flies  to  the  other, 
and  often  evades  the  fowler  by  plunging  into 
the  water  at  forty  or  fifty  paces  distance,  while 
he  expects  to  find  it  jast  before  him. 

We  ieam  from  Mr  Buffon,  that  this  ani. 
mal,  in  France,  couples  in  winter,  and  brings 
forth  in  the  beginning  of  spring.  But  it  is 
certainly  different  with  us,  for  its  young  are 
never  found  till  the  latter  end  of  summer ;  and 
I  have  frequently,  when  a  boy,  discovered 
their  retreats,  and  pursued  them  at  that  sea- 
soRb  I  am,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  follow 
the  account  given  us  of  this  animal  by  Mr 
Lots,  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  who  as- 
sures us  that  it  couples  about  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, and  brings  forth  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks, 
generally  three  or  four  at  a  time.  This,  as 
well  as  the  generality  of  his  other  remarks  on 
this  subject,  agrees  so  exaatly  with  what  I 
lemember  concerning  it,  that  I  will  beg  leave 
to  take  him  for  my  guide,  assuring  the  reader 
that,  however  extraordinary  the  account  may 
seem,  I  know  it  to  be  certainly  true. 

In  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  frequented  by 
the  otter,  the  bottom  is  generally  stony  and 
uneven,  with  many  trunks  of  trees,  and  long 
roots  stretching  underneath  the  water.'  The 
shore  also  is  hollow  and  scooped  inward  by 
the  waves.  These  are  the  places  the  otter 
chiefly  chooses  for  its  retreat;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  stone  which  does  not  bear  the  mark 
ol  its  residence,  as  upon  them  its  excrements 
are  always  made.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mark 
that  its  lurking-places  are  known,  as  well  as 
by  the  quantity  of  dead  fish  that  are  found  lying 
here  and  there  upon  the  banks  of  the  water. 
To  take  the  old  ones  alive  is  no  easy  task,  as 
they  are  extremely  strongs  and  there  are  few 
dogs  that  will  dare  to  encounter  them.  They 
bite  with  great  fierceness,  and  never  let  go 
thair  hold  when  they  have  once  fastened.  The 
best  way  therefore  is  to  shoot  them  at  once,  a» 
they  never  will  be  thoroughly  tamed ;  and,  if 
kept  for  the  purposes  of  fiuiing,  are  always  apt 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  escaping.  But 
the  young  ones  may  be  more  easily  taken, 
and  converted  to  very  useful  purposes.  The 
otter  brings  forth  its  young  generally  under 
the  hollow  banks,  upon  a  bed  of  rushes,  flags, 
or  such  reeds  as  the  place  aflbrds  in  the 
greatest  quantities.  I  see  in  the  British 
Zoology  a  description  of  its  habitation,  where 
that  naturalist  observes,  '*  that  it  burrows 
under  ground,  on  the  banks  of  some  river  or 
lake,  and  always  makes  the  entrance  of  its 
hole  under  water,  then  works  up  to  the  sur. 
face  of  the  earth,  and  there  makes  a  minute 
orifice  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  this  little 
air-hole  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of  some 


thicket"     In  some  places  this  may  be  tme, 
but  I  have  never  observed  any  such  oootri. 
vance  ;  the  retreat,  indeed,  was  always  at  tlie 
edge  of  the  water,  but  it  was  only  sheltered 
by  the  impending  bank ;  and  the  otter  itself 
seemed  to  have  but  a  small  share  in  its  fenni. 
tion.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  young  ooes 
are  alwaya  found  at  the  edge  of  the  water ; 
and,  if  under  the  protection  of  the  dam,  she 
teaches  them  instantly  to  plunge,  like  herKlf, 
into  the  deep,  and  escape  among  the  rashes 
or  weeds  that  fringe  the   stream.     At  such 
times,  therefore,  it  is  veFy  diflScBlt  to  take 
them  ;  for,  though  ever  so  young,  they  swim 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  no  part  of  them  is  seen  above  water,  ex- 
cept  the  tip  of  the  nose.     It  is  only  when  the 
dun  is  absient  that  they  can  be  taken  ;  and  in 
some  places,  there  are  doga  purposely  trained 
for  discovering  their  retreats.     Whenever  the 
dog  comes  to  the  place,  he  soon,  by  his  hark, 
ing,  shows  that  the  otter  is  there  ;  which,  if 
there  be  an  old  one,  instantly  plunges  into 
the  water,  and  the  young  all  follow.     Bat  if 
the  old  one  be  absent,  they  continue  terrified, 
and  will  not  venture  forth  but  ander  her  guid. 
ance  and  protection.     In  this  manner  they  are 
secured,  and  taken  home  alive,  where  thej 
are  carefoUy  fed  with  small  fish  and  water. 
In  proportion ,  however,  as  they  gi^er  streng;tb, 
they  have  milk  mixed  among  their  food,  the 
quantity  of  their  fish  provision  is  retrenched, 
and  that  of  vegetables  is  increased,  until  »t 
.  length  Hiey  are  fed  wholly  upon  bread,  which 
perfectly  agrees  with  their  constitution.    The 
manner  of  training  them  up  to  hunt  for  fish 
requires  not   only  assiduity,   but   patience; 
however,  their  activity  and  use,  when  Uught, 
greatly  repays  the  trouble  of  teaching ;  umI, 
perhaps,  no  other  animal  is  more  beneficial  to 
its  master.     The  usual  way  is,  first  to  Ieam 
them  to  fetch,  as  dogs  are  instructed;  bat,  as 
they  have  not  the  same  docility,  so  it  requim 
more  art  and  experience  to  teach  them.    It  ^ 
usually  performed  by  accustoming  them  to 
take  a  truss  stuffed  with  wool,  of  the  shape 
of  a  fish,  and  made  of  leather,  in  their  moaths, 
and  to  drop  it  at  the  word  of  command ;  to 
after  it  when  thrown  forward,  and  to 


run 
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bring  it  to  their  master.  Prom  this  they  pro- 
ceed to  real  fish,  which  are  thrown  dead  into 
the  water,  and  which  they  are  taught  to  fetch 
from  thence.  From  the  dead  they  proceed  to 
the  live,  until  at  last  the  animal  is  perfectly 
instructcKi  in  the  whole  art  of  fishing*  ^^ 
otter  thus  taught  is  a  very  valuable  aniawh 
and  will  catch  fish  enough  to  sustain  not  only 
itself  but  a  whole  family.  I  have  seen  one 
of  these  go  to  a  gentleman's  pond  at  the  word 
of  command,  drive  up  the  fish  into  a  comer, 
and  seisdng  upon  the  largest  of  the  whole, 
bring  it  off,  in  its  mouth,  to  its  master. 
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Otters  ore  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  and  rather  differ  in  size  and  oobur 
from  each  other,  than  in  habitudes  or  con- 
formation.^ In  North  America,  and  Garo- 
lina,  they  are  usually  found  white,  inclining 
to  yellow.  The  Brasilian  otter  is  much  larger 
than  oors,  with  a  roundish  head,  almost  like 
a  cat  The  tail  is  shorter,  being  but  five 
inches  long ;  and  the  hair  is  soft,  short,  and 
black,  except  on  the  head,  where  it  is  of  a 
dark  b.rown,  with  a  yellowish  spot  under  the 
throat.* 


(Set  PiaU  XJf.  Jig,  4S.) 

Ill  all  comtries,  as  man  is  civilised  and 
improved,  the  lower  ranks  are  repressed  and 
degraded.'  Either  reduced  to  servitude,  or 
treated  as  rebels,  all  their  societies  are  dissolv- 
ed, and  all  their  united  talents  rendered  in- 

iRty. 

"  TV  Sto  tmer ^The  wlioU  ]«Bfth  of  tlie  m*  ottm- 

h  genermllj  tbout  four  foet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies 
thhteen  incliefl.  The  for  ii  extremely  eoft,  uid  of  • 
deep  gleny  hltdL,  The  een  tre  smell,  tad  erect,  end 
the  iiHbiskers  long  end  while.  The  legs  are  short  tod 
Chick,  the  hinder  ones  somewhtt  resembling  those  of  t 
feel.  The  weight  of  the  largest  sea  otters  is  from 
seventy  to  eighty  pounds.  In  their  general  hahfts  of 
life  thm  animals  are  perfeetlj  harmless  and  inoffensive; 
and  towards  their  offipring  they  exhShit  a  degree  of  at- 
tachment which  is  extremely  intereethig.  They  will 
nef«r  desert  them;  Uiey  will  even  slanre  themsdvss  to 
death  on  heing  robbed  of  tliem,  and  strive  to  breathe 
their  last  on  the  spot  where  their  yo«mg  have  been  de. 
i>trojed.  The  female  produces  enfy  a  single  jroung  one 
at  a  time,  which  she  suckles  ateraet  a  whole  year,  and 
UU  it  takes  to  itself  a  mate.  The  sea  otten  pair,  and 
are  very  constant.  Tbej  often  carry  their  young  be- 
tween their  teeth,  and  Ibndle  them,  frequently  throwing 
them  up^  and  catdiing  them  again  in  their  paws.  Be- 
fore these  can  swim,  Uie  old  ones  will  take  them  in  their 
fore-feet,  and  swim  about  with  them  on  their  becks.  The 
tea  otten  swim  sometimes  on  their  sides ;  at  other  times 
3n  their  backs,  or  in  an  upright  position.  They  are 
very  sportive^  embrace  each  other,  and  seem  to  kiss. 
When  attacked  they  make  no  resistance,  but  endeavour 
to  save  themselves  by  flight:  if,  however,  they  are  closely 
prsssed,  and  can  see  no  means  of  eecape,  they  scold  and 
grin  liln  an  angry  cat.  On  receiving  a  blow,  they  im- 
mediately lie  on  their  si<|e,  draw  up  their  hind  legs  to- 
gether, cover  their  eyes  wMh  their  fore  paws,  and  thus 
leem  to  prepare  for  death.  Bbt  if  they  are  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  their  pursuer,  they  derMe  him  as  soon 
u  they  are  safe  in  the  sea,  with  various  diverting  tricks ; 
it  one  time  keeping  themselves  on  end  in  the  water, 
tnd  Jumping  over  the  waves,  holding  the  fore  paw  over 
the  eyes,  as  if  to  shade  them  from  the  sun  while  look- 
ing out  for  their  enemy;  then  lying  flat  on  their  back, 
snd  stroking  their  belly;  then  throwing  their  yonng 
down  into  the  water,  and  fetching  them  up  again,  fn  their 
escape  they  carry  the  sucklings  In  their  mouths,  and 
drive  before  them  those  that  are  full-grown .  The  skins 
of  the  sea  otters  are  of  great  value,  and  have  long 
formed  a  considerable  export  from  Russia.  They  are 
disposed  of  to  the  Chinese  at  the  nte  of  eighty  or  a 
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effectoal.  Their  feeble  arts  quickly  disappear, 
and  nothing  remains  but  their  solitary  instincts, 
or  those  foreign  habitudes  which  they  receive 
iiom  human  education.  For  this  reason  there 
remain  no  traces  of  their  ancient  talents  and 
industry,  except  in  those  countries  where  man 
himself  is  a  stranger ;  where,  unvisited  by  his 
ccmtrolling  power,  for  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
their  little  talenhi  have  had  time  to  come  to 
their  limited  perfection,  and  their  common  de- 
signs have  been  capable  of  being  united. 

The  beaver  seems  to  be  now  the  only  re- 
maining monument  of  brutal  society.  From 
the  result  of  its  labours,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  remote  parts  of  America,  we  learn 
how  far  instinct  can  be  aided  by  imitation. 
We  from  thence  perceive  to  what  a  degree 
animals,  without  language  or  reason,  can  con- 
cur for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  attain  by 
numbers  those  advantages  which  each  in  a 
state  of  solitude  seems  un6tted  to  possess.* 

If  we  examine  the  beaver  merely  as  an 

hundred  rubles  each.— The  trade  for  this  fur  at  Nootka 
had,  not  many  yean  ago,  nearly  produced  a  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spain.  These  snimals  are  found  oo 
the  coast  of  Kamtscfaatlca,  and  in  the  adjacent  islands, 
as  well  as  oh  the  opposite  coasts  of  America;  but  they 
are  conflned  within  a  very  few  degrees  of  latitude. 

*The  general  aspect  of  the  l^ver,  at  first  view, 
would  remind  one  of  a  very  large  rat,  and  seen  at  a 
little  distance  it  might  be  readily  mistaken  for  the 
common  nrask-rat.  But  the  greater  sIm  of  the  beaver, 
the  thidcneas  and  breadth  of  Its  head,  and  its  horlaon- 
tally  flattened,  broad  and  scaly  tail,  render  it  impossible 
to  mistake  k,  when  closely  examined,  for  any  other 
creature. 

Their  extraordinary  instincts  are  applied  to  two  prin- 
cipal objects:  1.  To  secure  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  prevent  it  from  being  frocen  to  the  bottom ;  S.  To 
construct  huts,  jn  which  they  pass  the  winter. 

If  heaven  chooee  a  spot  for  their  residence  where  the 
water  is  not  of  sufficient  depth,  they  set  about  obviating 
the  Inconvenience  by  building  a  dam.  The  materials 
used  for  the  construction  of  their  dams  are  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  small  birch,  mulberry,  willow,  poplar, 
&c  Thev  begin  to  cut  down  their  timber  for  building 
early  in  the  summer,  but  their  edifices  are  not  com- 
menced until  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  August, 
and  are  net  completed  until  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
season.  The  strength  of  their  teeth  and  their  persever- 
ance in  this  work,  may  be  fairly  estimated, by  the  sice 
of  the  trees  they  cut  down.  Dr  Best  informs  us  that 
he  lias  seen  a  mulberry-tree,  eight  Inches  in  diameter, 
which  had  been  gnawed  down  by  the  beaver.  Dr  God- 
man  saw,  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Miami  river, 
,  several  stumps  of  trees,  which  had  evidently  been  felled 
by  these  animals,  of  at  least  five  or  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. These  are  cut  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fall  into  the 
water,  and  then  floated  towards  the  site  of  the  dam 
or  dwellings.  Small  shrubs,  &c.  cut  at  a  distance  from 
the  water,  are  dragged  with  their  teeth  to  the  stream, 
and  then  launched  and  towed  to  the  place  of  deposit. 
At  a  short  distance  above  a  beaver-dam  the  number 
of  trees  which  have  been  cut  down  appeara  truly  sur- 
prising, and  the  regularity  of  the  stumps  which  are  left 
might  lead  persons  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
animal  to  believe  that  the  clearing  was  the  result  of 
human  industry. 
I      The  figure  of  the  dam  varies  according  to  ciraunv 
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indmduftl,  and  unconnected  with  others  of 
its  kind,  we  shall  find  manj  more  quadmpeda 
to  exceed  it  in  canning,  and  almost  all  in  the 
powers  of  annoyance  and  defence.     The  bea- 

•Udcm.  Shoald  the  current  be  rerj  gentle,  the  d«m  ie 
carried  nearly  etraight  acroei;  but  when  the  atreain  is 
•wiftly  flowing,  it  if  uniformly  made  with  a  considerable 
curre^  haring  the  eonvex  part  opposed  to  the  current. 
Along  with  the  trunks  and  bnuiches  of  trees  they  inter, 
mingle  mud  and  stones,  to  give  greater  security;  and 
when  dams  hare  been  long  undistnrted  and  frequently 
repaired,  they  acquire  great  solidity,  and  their  power  of 
resisting  the  pressure  (?  water  and  Ice  is  greatly  Increas- 
ed by  the  willow,  birch,  and  other  cuttings  occasionally 
taking  root,  and  oTentually  growing  up  into  something 
of  a  regular  hedge.  The  materials  used  in  oenstmct- 
iiig  the  dams  are  secured  solely  by  the  resting  of  the 
branches,  &c.  against  the  bot|pm,  and  the  subsequent 
accumulation  of  mud  and  stones,  by  the  deposit  ^  the 
stream  or  by  the  indus^  of  the  bearen. 

The  dwellings  of  the  beaver  are  fermed  of  the  same 
materials  as  their  dams,  and  are  very  rude,  though 
strong,  and  adapted  in  size  to  the  number  of  their  inha- 
bitants.  These  are  seldom  more  than  four  old-and  six 
er  eight  young  ones. 

When  building  their  houses,  they  place  most  of  the 
wood  crosswise  and  nearly  borisontally,  obsenring  no 
other  order  than  that  of  leaving  a  cavity  in  the  middle. 
Branches  which  project  inward  are  cut  off  with  their 
teeth  and  thrown  among  the  rest.  The  houses  are  by 
no  means  built  of  sticks  Arst  and  then  plastered,  but  all 
the  materials,  sticks,  mud,  and  stones,  if  the  latter  can 
be  procured,  are  mixnd  up  together,  and  this  composi- 
^  tion  is  employed  from  the  foundation  to  the  summit. 
The  mud  is  obtained  from  the  adjacent  banks  or  bottom 
of  the  stream  or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  hut.  The 
beaver  always  carries  mud  and  stones  by  holding*  them 
between  his  fore-paws  and  throat. 

Their  work  is  all  performed  at  night,  and  with  much 
expedition.  When  straw  or  grass  is  mingled  with  the 
mud  used  by  them  in  building,  it  is  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance, owing  to  the  nature  of  the  spot  whence  the 
mud  was  taken.  As  soon  as  anj  part  of  the  material  is 
placed  where  It  is  intended  to  remain,  they  turn  round 
and  give  It  a  smart  blow  with  the  tail.  The  same  sort 
of  blow  is  struck  by  them  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  they  are  In  the  act  of  diving. 

The  outside  of  the  hut  Is  covered  or  plastered  with 
mud  late  in  the  autumn,  and  after  frost  has  begun  to 
appear.  By  freezing  it  soon  becomes  almost  as  hard 
as  stone,  effectually  excluding  their  great  enemy,  the 
wolrerene,  during  the  winter.  Their  habit  of  walking 
over  the  work  frequently  during  its  progress,  has  led  to 
the  absurd  Idea  of  their  using  the  tail  as  a  trowel.  The 
habit  of  flapping  with  the  tall  Is  reUined  by  them  in  a 
state  of  captivity,  and,  unless  it  be  in  the  acts  already 
mentioned,  appears  designed  to  effect  no  particular  pur. 
pose.  The  houses,  when  they  have  stood  for  some  time, 
and  been  kept  in  repair,  become  so  Arm  from  the  con. 
solidation  of  all  the  materials,  as  to  require  great  exer- 
tion and  the  use  of  the  ice- chisel,  or  other  iron  instru. 
ments,  to  be  broken  open.  The  laborious  nature  of  such 
an  undertaking  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is 
known  that  the  tops  of  the  houses  are  generally  from 
four  to  six  feet  thick  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  Heame 
relates  having  seen  one  instance  in  which  the  crown  or 
roof  of  the  hut  was  more  than  eight  feet  in  thickness. 

The  door  or  hole  leading  into  the  beaver-hut  is 
always  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  land,  and  is  near 
the  foundation  of  the  house,  or  at  a  considerable  depth 
under  water.  This  Is  the  only  opening  into  the  hut, 
which  is  not  divided  Into  chambers. 

All  the  heavers  of  a  community  do  not  co-operate  in 


rer,  when  taken  from  its  feQows,  and  kept  in 
a  state  of  solitude  or  domestic  tameness,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mild  gentle  creatore,  Cuailiar 
enough,  but  somewhat  doll,  and  eren  raelan- 


tha  fabrication  of  hooses  for  the 

whole.     Those  who  are  toUve  together  in  the 

labour  together  in  its  constnictioo,  and  the  enlj  a&ir 

in  which  all  seem  to  have  a  joint  interest,  and  mpm» 

which  they  labour  in  eoncerty  is  the  dam,  as  tUs  is 

designed  to  keep  a  suflfeiomt  depth  of  water  mnmatd  all 

the  habitations. 

In  situations  where  the  beaver  is  frequently  dSstnrbcd 
and  puTHied,  all  its  singular  habits  are  retinqulshed,  and 
its  mode  of  living  changed  to  suit  the  nature  of  circana. 
stances,  and  this  occure  otob  in  diflerent  puts  of  tfa« 
same  rivers.  Instead  of  building  dams  and  liwuis,  its 
only  residence  is  then  in  the  banks  of  the  sUvam,  wkere 
it  is  now  forced  to  make  a  more  extensive  excavaiioo, 
and  be  content  to  adopt  the  maraien  of  a 
More  sagacity  is  displayed  by  the  beaver  in  thi 
commodating  itself  to  drenmsCsnees,  than  in  any  other 
action  it  performs^  Such  is  the  caution  which  it  exer- 
cises to  guard  against  detection,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
removal  of  small  trees,  the  stumpe  of  which  indicate  tlie 
tori  of  animal  by  whidi  they  have  been  cnt  down,  the 
preeence  of  the  bearer  would  not  be  suspected  in  tiie 
vicinity.  All  excursions  lor  the  sake  of  procuring  food 
are  made  late-at  night,  and  If  it  pass  firom  one  hole  to 
another  during  the  daytime,  it  swims  so  &r  under  water 
as  not  to  excite  the  least  su^icion  ni  the  presence  oi 
such  a  voyager.  On  many  parts  of  the  Missisaippi  and 
Missouri,  where  the  beaver  formeriy  built  bouses  ac 
cording  to  the  mode  abore  described,  no  such  works  are 
at  present  to  be  found,  although  heaven  are  still  to  be 
trapped  in  those  localities. 

These  animals  also  have  excavations  in  the  adjacent 
banks,  at  rather  regular  distances  from  each  other,  which 
have  been  called  washes.  These  excavations  are  ss 
enlarged  within,  that  the  beaver  can  raiss  his  head 
above  water  in  order  to  breathe  without  being  asen,  and 
when  disturbed  at  their  huts,  they  immediately  make 
way  under  water  to  these  washes. 

The  beaver  feeds  principally  upon  the  bark  of  the 
aspen,  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and  occasionally  the  alder, 
but  it  rarely  resorts  to  the  pine  tribe,  unless  from  serere 
necessity.  They  provide  a  stock  of  wood  from  the  trees 
mentioned,  during  the  summer  season,  and  place  it  in 
the  water  opposite  the  entrance  to  their  houses.  They 
also  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  large  roots  (of 
the  nuphar  inteum)  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  and  may  be  procured  at  ail 
seasons. 

The  number  of  young  produced  by  the  beaver  at  a 
litter  is  from  two  to  Ave.  The  young  heaven  whine  m 
such  a  manner  as  closely  to  imitate  the  cry  of  a  chiki. 
Like  the  young  of  most  other  animals  they  are  very 
playful,  and  their  movements  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  anecdote,  related  in  the 
narretive  of  Gapt  Franklin's  perilous  journey  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea: — **  One  day  a  gentleman,  long 
resident  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  espied  five  jroong 
beavere  sporting  in  the  water,  leaping  upon  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  pushing  one  another  ofT,  and  playing  a  thousand 
interesting  tricks.  He  approached  softly,  under  cover 
of  the  bu^es,  and  prepared  to  fire  on  the  unsuspecting 
creatures,  but  a  nearer  approach  discovered  to  him  such 
a  similitude  betwixt  their  gestures  and  the  infantile 
caresses  of  his  own  children,  that  he  threw  aside  his  gun 
and  left  them  unmolested." 

The  beaver  swims  to  considerable  distances  under 
water,  but  cannot  remain  for  a  long  time  without  coming 
to  the  surface  for  air.  They  are  therefore  caught  with 
greater  ease,  as  they  must  either  take  refuge  in  their 
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cboly ;  without  any  violent  passions  or  vehe- 
ment appetites,  moving  but  seldom,  making 
no  efToris  to  attain  any  good,  except  in  gnaw- 
ing the  wall  of  its  prison,  in  order  to  regain 
its'  freedom;  yet  this,  however,  without  anger 
or  precipitation,  but  calm  and  indifferent  to 
all  about,  without  attachment  or  antipathies, 
neither  seeking  to  offend  nor  desiring  to  please. 
It  appears  inferior  to  the  dog  in  those  qualities 
which  render  animals  of  service  to  man  ;  it 
seems  made  neither  to  serve,  to  command,  nor 
to   have  connections  with  any  other  set  of 
beings,  and  is  only  adapted  for  living  among 
its  kind.     Its  talents  are  entirely  repressed 
in  solitude,  and  are  only  brought  out  by  so- 
ciety.     When  alone,  it  has  but  little  indus- 
try, few  tricks,  and  without  cunning  sufficient 
to  guard  it  against  the  most  obvious  and  bung- 
ling snares  laid  for  it  by  the  hunter.     Far 
from  attacking  any  other  animal,  it  is  scarcely 
possessed  of  £e  arts  of  defence.     Preferring 
flight  to  combat,  like  all  wild  animals,  it  only 
resists   when  driven   to  an  extremity,  and 
lights  only  when  its  speed  can  no  longer  avail. 

vaults  or  wtshas  in  the  bank,  or  seek  their  huts  agiin  for 
the  sake  of  getting  breath.  Thejr  usually,  when  dis- 
turbed, fly  from  the  huts  to  these  vaults,  which,  although 
not  so  exposed  to  obsenratlon  as  their  houses,  are  yet 
discovered  with  sufficient  ease,  and  allow  the  occupant 
to  be  more  readily  captured  than  if  he  had  remained  in 
the  ordinary  habitation. 

To  capture  beavers  residing  on  a  small  river  or  creek, 
the  Indians  find  it  necessary  to  stake  the  stream  across 
to  prevent  the  animals  from  escaping,  and  then  they  try 
to  ascertain  where  the  vaults  or  washes  in  the  banks  are 
situated.  Ttiia  can  only  be  done  by  those  who  are  very 
experienced  in  such  explorations.  The  hunt  takes  place 
in  winter,  because  the  animal's  fur  is  then  io  the  best 
order.  The  hunter  is  furnished  with  an  ice..chisel 
lashed  to  a  handle  four  or  five  feet  in  length ;  with  this 
instrument  he  strikes  against  the  ice  as  he  goes  along  the 
edge  of  the  banlcs.  The  sound  produced  by  the  blow 
informs  him  when  he  is  opposite  to  one  of  these  vaults. 
When  one  is  discovered,  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  ice 
of  sufficient  sise  to  admit  a  full-grown  beaver,  and  the 
search  is  continued  until  as  many  of  the  places  of  retreat 
are  discovered  as  possible.  During  the  time  the  most 
expert  huntars  are  thus  occupied,  the  others  with  the 
women  are  busy  in  breaking  into  the  beaver-houses, 
which,  as  may  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  The  beavers,  alarmed 
at  the  invasion  of  their  dwelling,  take  to  the  water  and 
swim  with  surprising  swiftness  to  their  retreats  in  the 
banks,  but  tlieir  entrance  is  betrayed  to  the  hunters 
watching  the  holes  in  the  ice,  by  the  motion  and  dis. 
colouration  of  the  water.  The  entrance  is  instantly 
closed  with  stakes  of  wood,  and  the  beaver,  instead  of 
finding  shelter  in  his  cave,  is  made  prisoner  and  de- 
stroyed. The  hunter  then  pulls  the  animal  out,  if  within 
reach,  by  the  introduction  of  his  hand  and  arm,  or  by  a 
hook  designed  for  this  use,  futened  to  a  long  handle. 
Beaver-houses  found  in  lakes  or  other  standing  waters 
ofler  an  easier  prey  to  the  hunters,  as  there  is  no  occasion 
for  staking  the  water  across. 

The  number  of  beavers  killed  in  Uie  northern  parts  of 
America  is  exceedingly  great,  even  at  the  present  time, 
after  the  fur  trade  has  been  carried  on  for  so  many  years, 
aud  the  most  indiscriminate  warfare  waged  uninterrupt- 


But  this  animal  is  rather  more  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  of  its  conformation,  than 
any  intellectual  superiorities  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, in  a  state  of  solitude,  to  possess.  The 
beaver  is  the  only  creature  among  quadrupeds 
that  has  a  flat  broad  tail,  covered  with  scales, 
which  serves  as  a  rudder  to  direct  its  motions 
in  the  water.  It  is  the  sole  quadruped  that 
has  membranes  between  the  toes  on  the  hind 
feet  only,  and  none  on  the  fore  feet,  which 
supply  the  place  of  hands,  as  in  the  squirrel. 
In  short,  it  is  the  only  animal  that  in  its  fore 
parts  entirely  resembles  a  quadruped,  and  in 
its  hinder  parts  seems  to  approach  the  nature 
of  fishes,  by  having  a  scaly  tail.  In  other 
respects,  it  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  near 
one  foot  high;  it  is  somewhat  shaped  like  a 
rat,  except  the  tail,  which,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, is  flat  and  scaly,  somewhat  resembling 
a  neat's  tongue  at  the  point  Its  colour  is  of 
a  light  brown  ;  the  hair  of  two  sorts ;  the  one 
longer  and  coarser,  the  other  soft,  fine,  short 
and  silky.  The  teeth  are  like  those  of  a  rat 
or  a  squirrel,  but  longer  and  stronger,  and  ad. 

edly  against  the  species.  In  the  year  1820,  sixty  thou. 
sand  beaver  skins  were  sold  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com. 
pany  alone.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  an  animal  so 
valuable  and  prolific  should  be  hunted  in  a  manner  tend- 
ing  so  evidently  to  the  extermination  of  the  species, 
when  a  little  care  and  management  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  might  prevent  unnecessary  destruction,  and 
increase  the  sources  of  their  revenue.  In  a  few  years, 
comparatively  speaking,  the  beaver  has  heeu  extermin- 
ated in  all  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  western  estates,  as  far 
as  the  middle  and  upper  waters  of  the  Missouri ;  while 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  possessions  they  are  becoming  an- 
nually  more  scarce,  and  the  race  will  eventually  be  ex- 
tinguished throughout  Uie  whole  continent. 

The  Indians  inhabiting  the  countries  watered  by  the 
tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  take  the  bea- 
vers principally  by  trapping,  and  are  generally  supplied 
with  steel  trape  by  the  traders,  who  do  not  sell,  but  lend 
or  hire  them,  in  order  to  keep  the  Indians  dependent 
upon  themselves,  and  also  to  lay  claim  to  the  fiirs  which 
they  may  procure.  The  business  of  trapping  requires 
great  experience  and  caution,  as  the  senses  of  the  beaver 
are  very  keen,  and  enable  him  to  detect  the  recent  pre- 
sence of  the  hunter  by  the  slightest  traces.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  hands  should  be  washed  clean  before  the 
trap  is  handled  and  baited,  and  that  evenr  precaution 
should  be  employed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  animaU 
The  bait  which  is  used  to  entice  the  beavers  is  prepared 
from  the  substance  called  castor  (eoiiorewm)  obtained 
from  the  glandulous  pouches  of  the  male  animal,  which 
contain  sometimes  from  two  to  three  ounces. 

During  the  winter  season  the  Iwaver  becomes  very 
fat,  and  its  flesh  is  esteemed  by  the  hunters  to  be  excel, 
lent  food.  But  those  oocasioiuilly  caught  in  the  summer 
are  thin,  and  mifit  for  the  table.  They  lead  so  wan- 
dering a  Hie  at  this  season,  and  are  so  much  exhausted 
by  the  ooUectioo  of  materials  for  building,  or  the  winter's 
stock  of  provision,  as  well  as  by  suckling  their  young,  as 
to  be  generally  at  that  time  in  a  rwy  poor  condition. 
Tlieir  fur  during  the  summer  is  of  little  value,  and  it  is 
only  in  winter  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  that  sUte  which 
renders  it  so  desirable  to  the  fur^raders.— ifftrufyetf  in 
the  Fenny  Ma^faxinefrem  Qodman^t  Amtrieas  Hatund 
I  Hieiory. 
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mirably  adapted  to  catting  timber  or  stripping 
barky  to  which  purposes  they  are  constantly 
applied.  One  singularity  more  may  be  men- 
tioned  in  its  conformation;  which  is,  that,  like 
birds,  it  has  but  one  and  the  same  ^ent  for 
the  emission  of  its  excrements  and  its  urine ; 
a  strange  peculiarity,  but  which  anatomists 
leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of. 

The  beavers  begin  to  assemble  about  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  to  form  a  society 
that  is  to  continue  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year.  They  arrive  in  numbers  from  every 
side,  and  generally  form  a  company  of  above 
two  hundred.  The  pkce  of  meeting  is  com- 
monly  the  place  where  thev  fix  their  abode^ 
and  this  is  always  by  the  side  of  some  lake  or 
river.  If  it  be  a  lake,  in  which  the  waters  are 
always  upon  a  level,  they  dispense  with  build- 
ing  a  dam  ;  but  if  it  be  a  running  stream^ 
which  is  subject  to  floods  and  falls,  they  then 
set  about  building  a  dam,  or  pier,  that  crosses 
the  river,  so  that  it  forms  a  dead  water  in  that 
part  which  lies  above  and  below.  This  dam, 
or  pier,  is  often  fourscore  or  a  hundred  feet 
long,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base. 
If  we  compare  the  greatness  of  the  work  with 
the  powers  of  the  architect,  it  will  appear  enor- 
raous  ;  but  the  solidity  with  which  it  is  built 
is  still  more  astonishing  than  its  size.  The 
part  of  the  river  over  which  this  dam  is  usually 
built,  is  where  it  is  most  shallow,  and  where 
some  great  tree  is  found  growing  by  the  side 
of  the  stream.  This  they  pitch  upon  as  proper 
for  making  the  principal  part  in  their  build- 
ing: and,  although  it  is  often  thicker  than  a 
man's  body,  they  instantly  set  about  cutting 
it  down.  For  this  operation  they  have  no 
other  instrument  but  meir  teeth,  which  soon 
lay  it  level,  and  that  also  on  the  side  they  wish 
it  to  fall,  which  is  always  across  the  stream* 
They  then  fall  about  cutting  off  the  top 
branches,  to  make  it  lie  close  and  even,  and 
serve  as  the  principal  beam  of  their  fabric^ 

This  dike,  or  causey,  is  sometimes  ten,  and 
sometimes  twelve  feet  thick,  at  the  foundation. 
It  descends  in  a  declivity,  or  slope,  on  that 
side  next  the  water,  which  eravitates  upon 
the  work  in  proportion  to  the  height,  and 
presses  it  with  a  prodigious  force  towards  the 
earth.  The  opposite  side  is  erected  perpen- 
dicular,  like  our  walls ;  and  that  declivity, 
which,  at  the  bottom,  or  basis,  is  about 
twelve  feet  broad,  diminishes  towards  the  top, 
where  it  is  no  more  than  two  feet  broad,  or 
thereabouts.  The  materials  whereof  this 
mole  consists,  are  wood  and  clay.  The 
beavers  cut,  with  surprising  ease,  large 
pieces  of  wood,  some  as  thick  as  one's  arm  or 
thigh,  and  about  four,  five,  or  six  feet  in 
length,  or  sometimes  more,  according  as  the 
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slope  ascends.  They  drive  one  end  of  these 
stakes  into  the  ground,  at  a  small  distance  one 
from  the  other,  intermingling  a  few  with  them 
that  are  smaller  and  more  pliant.  As  the 
water,  however,  would  find  a  passage  through 
the  intervals  or  spaces  between  them,  and 
leave  the  reservoir  dry,  they  have  recourse  to 
a  clay,  which  they  know  where  to  find,  and 
with  which  they  stop  up  all  the  cavities  both 
within  and  without,  so  that  the  water  ia  duly 
confined.  They  continue  to  raise  the  dike  io 
proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  water,  and 
the  plenty  which  they  have  of  it.  They  are 
conscious,  likewise,  that  the  conveyance  of 
their  materials  by  land  would  not  be  so  easily 
accomplished  as  by  water;  and  therefore  they 
take  the  advantage  of  its  increase,  and  swim 
with  their  mortar  on  their  tails,  and  their 
stakes  between  their  teeth,  to  the  place  where 
there  is  most  occasion  for  them.  If  their 
works  are,  either  by  the  force  of  the  water,  or, 
the  feet  of  the  huntsmen  who  ran  over  them, 
in  the  least  damnified,  the  breach  is  instantly 
made  up ;  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  habi- 
tation is  reviewed,  and,  with  the  utmost  dili- 
gence  and  application,  perfectly  repaired 
But  when  they  find  the  huntsmen  visit  them 
too  often,  they  work  only  in  the  night-time,  ot 
else  abandon  their  works  entirely,  and  seek 
out  for  some  safer  situation. 

The  dike  or  mole,  being  thus  completed, 
their  next  care  is  to  erect  their  several  apart- 
ments ;  which  are  either  round  or  oval,  and 
divided  into  three  stories,  one  raised  above  the 
other :  the  first  below  the  level  of  the  causey, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  full  ol  water:  the 
other  two  above  it.     This  little  fabric  is  built 
in  a  very  firm  and  substantial  manner  on  the 
edge  of  their  reservoir,  and  always  in  sacb 
divisions  or  apartments  as  above  mentioned ; 
that  in  case  of  the  water's  increase,  they  may 
move  up  a  story  higher,  and  be  no  ways  in- 
commoded.    If  they  find  any  little  islaxid  con- 
tiguous to  their  reservoir,  they  fix  their  man- 
sion there,  which  is  then  more  soHd,  and  not 
so  frequently  exposed  to  the  overflowing  of 
the  water,  in  which  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
tinue for  any  length  of  time.     In  case  they 
cannot  pitch  upon  so  commodious  a  situation, 
they  drive  piles  into  the  earth,  in  order  to 
fence  and  fortify  their  habitation  against  the 
wind  as  well  as  the  water.     They  make  two 
apertures,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  stream  ;  one  is 
a  passage  to  their  bagnio,  which  they  always 
keep  neat  and  clean ;  the  other  leads  to  that 
part  of  the  building  where  every  thing  is  con- 
veyed that  will  either  soil  or  damage  their 
upper  apartments.     They  have  a  third  open- 
ing, or  doorway,  much  higher,  contrived  for 
the  prevention  of  their  being  shot  up  and  con- 
fined, when  the  frost  and  snow  has  closed  the 
apertures  of  the  lower  floors.     Sometimes  they 
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build  their  houses  altogether  upon  dry  land ; 
but  then  they  sink  trenches  five  or  six  feet 
deep,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  water  when 
they  see  convenient  They  make  use  of  the 
sarae  materials ;  and  are  equally  industrious 
in  the  erection  of  their  lodges,  as  their  dikes. 
Their  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  about  two 
feet  thick.  As  their  teeth  are  more  service- 
able than  saws,  they  cut  off  all  the  wood  that 
projects  beyond  the  wall.  After  this,  when 
they  have  mixed  up  some  clay  and  dry  grass  to- 
gether,  they  work  it  into  a  kind  of  mortar,  with 
which,  by  the  help  of  their  tails,  they  plaster 
all  their  works,  both  within  and  without 

The  inside  is  vaulted,  and  is  large  enough 
for  the  reception  of  eight  or  ten  beavers.  In 
case  it  rises  in  an  oval  figure,  it  is  for  the  gene- 
rality  above  twelve  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten 
feet  broad.  If  the  number  of  inhabitants  in- 
crease  to  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty,  the  edifice  is 
enlarged  in  proportion.  I  have  been  credibly 
informed,  that  four  hundred  beavers  have  been 
discovered  to  reside  in  one  large  mansion-house, 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  apartments,  that 
had  a  free  communication  one  with  another. 

All  these  works,  more  especially  in  the 
northern  parts,  are  finished  in  August,  or 
Septembeivat  farthest ;  at  which  time  they  be- 
gin  to  lay  in  their  stores.  During  the  sum- 
mer they  are  perfect  epicures ;  and  regale 
themselves  every  day  on  the  choicest  fruits 
and  plants  the  country  affords.  Their  provi. 
sions,  indeed,  in  the  winter  season,  principally 
consist  of  the  wood  of  the  birch,  the  plane, 
and  some  few  other  trees,  which  they  steep  in 
water  from  time  to  time»  in  such  quantities  as 
are  proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
They  cut  down  branches  from  three  to  ten 
feet  in  length.  Those  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions  are  conveyed  to  the  magazines  by  a 
whole  body  of  beavers ;  but  the  smallest  by 
one  only :  each  of  them,  however,  takes  a 
different  way,  and  has  his  proper  walk  as- 
signed him,  in  order  that  no  one  labourer 
should  interrupt  another  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  work.  Their  wood-yards  are  larger  or 
smaller  in  proportioti  to  the  number  in  the 
family  ;  and  according  to  the  observation  of 
some  curious  naturalists,  the  usual  stock  of 
timber,  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  beavers, 
consists  of  about  thirty  feet  in  a  square  sur- 
face, and  ten  in  depth.  These  logs  are  not 
thrown  up  in  one  continued  pile,  but  laid 
one  across  the  other  with  intervals  or  small 
spaces  between  them  in  order  to  take  out, 
with  the  greater  facility,  but  just  such  a 
quantity  as  they  shall  want  for  their  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  those  parcels  only, 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  in  the  water  and  have 
been  dulv  steeped.  This  timber  is  cut  again 
into  small  particles,  and  conveyed  to  one  of 
their  largest  lodges,  where  the  whole  family 
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meet,  to  consume  their  respective  dividends, 
which  are  made  impartially,  in  even  and 
equal  portions.  Sometimes  they  traverse  the 
woods  and  regale  their  young  with  a  more 
novel  and  elegant  entertainment. 

Such  as  are  used  to  hunt  these  animals, 
know  perfectly  well  that  green  wood  is  much 
more  acceptable  to  them  than  that  which  is 
old  and  dry;  for  which  reason  they  plant  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  round  their  lodg- 
ments; and  as  they  come  out  to  partake  of  it, 
they  either  catch  them  in  snares,  or  take 
them  by  surprise.  In  the  winter,  when  the 
frosts  are  very  severe,  they  sometimes  break 
a  large  hole  in  the  ice;  and  when  the  beavers 
resort  thither  for  the  benefit  of  a  little  fresh 
air,  they  either  kill  them  with  their  hatchets, 
or  cover  the  opening  with  a  large  substantial 
net  After  this,  they  undermine  and  subvert 
the  whole  fabric  ;  whereupon  the  beavers,  in 
hopes  to  make  their  escape  in  the  usual  way, 
fly  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  the  water ; 
and  plunging  into  the  aperture,  fall  directly 
into  the  net  and  are  inevitably  taken. 

THS  SEAL. 
{See  Plate  XI J  i.  /y.  63.) 

Bvery  step  we  proceed  in  the  description 
of  amphibious  quadrupeds,  we  make  nearer 
advances  to  the  tribe  of  fishes.  We  first  ob- 
served the  otter,  with  its  feet  webbed  and 
formed  for  an  aquatic  life ;  we  next  saw  the 
beaver  with  the  hinder  parts  covered  wilh 
scales,  resembling  those  of  fishes;  and  we 
now  come  to  a  class  of  animals  in  which  the 
shape  and  habits  of  fishes  still  more  apparently 
prevail,  and  whose  internal  conformation  at- 
taches them  very  closely  to  the  water.  The 
seal,  in  general,  resembles  a  quadruped  in 
some  respects,  and  a  fish  in  others.  The  head 
is  round  like  that  of  a  man ;  the  nose  broad 
like  that  of  the  otter ;  the  teeth  like  those  of 
a  dog  ;  the  eyes  large  and  sparkling  ;  no  ex- 
ternal ears,  but  holes  that  serve  for  that  pur. 
pose ;  the  neck  is  well  proportioned  and  of  a 
moderate  length  ;  but  the  body  thickest  where 
the  neck  is  joined  to  it  From  thence  the 
animal  tapers  down  to  the  tail,  growing  all 
the  way  smaller  like  a  fish.  The  whole  body 
is  covered  with  a  thick  bristly  shining  hair, 
'which  looks  as  if  it  were  entirely  rubbed  over 
with  oil;  and  thus  far  the  quadruped  prevails 
over  the  aquatic.  But  it  is  in  tlie  feet  that 
this  animal  greatly  differs  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  quadruped  kind;  for  though  furnished 
with  the  same  number  of  bones  with  other 
quadrupeds,  yet  they  are  so  stuck  on  the  body 
and  so  covered  with  a  membrane,  that  they 
more  resemble  fins  than  feet ;  and  might  be 
taken  for  such,  did  not  the  claws  with  which 
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thej  are  |K)inted  show  their  proper  analogy. 
In  the  fore  feet  or  rather  hands,  all  the  arm 
and  the  cubit  are  hid  under  the  skin,  and  no- 
thing  appears  but  the  hand  from  the  wrist 
downwards;  so  that  if  we  imagine  a  child 
with  its  arms  swathed  down,  and  nothing  a  p. 
pearing  but  its  hands  at  each  side  of  the  body, 
towards  the  breast,  we  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  formation  of  this  animal  in  that  part. 
These  hands  are  covered  in  a  thick  skin, 
which  serves  like  a  fin  for  swimming;  and 
are  distinguished  by  five  claws,  which  are 
long,  blacK,  and  piercing.  As  to  the  hind 
feet,  they  are  stretched  out  on  each  side  of 
the  short  tail,  covered  with  a  hairy  skin  like 
the  former,  and  both  together,  almost  joining 
at  the  tail;  the  whole  looks  like  the  broad  flat 
tail  of  a  fish ;  and  were  it  not  for  five  claws 
which  appear,  might  be  considered  as  such. 
The  dimensions  of  this  animal  are  various, 
being  found  from  four  feet  long  to  nine.  They 
differ  also  in  their  colours;  some  being  black, 
others  spotted,  some  white,  and  many  more 
yellow.     It  would  therefore  be  almost  endless 
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to  mention  the  varieties  of  this  animal.  Buf- 
fon  describes  three;  and  Krantz  mentions  five, 
all  different  from  those  described  by  the  other. 
I  might,  were  I  fond  of  such  honours,  claim 
the  merit  of  being  a  first  describer  myself; 
but,  in  fact,  the  varieties  of  this  animal  are 
so  many,  that  were  they  all  described,  the 
catalogue  would  be  as  extensive  as  it  would 
be  useless  and  nnentertaining.^     It  is  sufiS. 

'AH  the  species  of  seal  live  In  herds,  or  &inilies, 
mora  or  less  numerous,  along  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
are  fund  of  sunning  themselves,  and  of  sleeping  upon 
the  beaches,  rocks,  or  ice-banks.  When  they  do  ibis  in 
situations  in  which  they  are  apprehensive  of  danger, 
Instinct,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  experience,  has 
taught  them  to  take  the  precaution  to  post  a  sentinel 
to  give  an  alarm  when  he  observes  any  thing  to  excite 
apprehension:  besides  which,  the  common  seal,  while 
thus  reposing,  raises  its  head  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
looks  around  to  observe  thaf  all  is  safe  within  its  range 
of  vision.  In  situations  where  they  rarely  experience 
disturbance,  tliey  sleep  very  profoundly  and  are  easily 
surprised.  In  Iceland,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  seal 
has  also  a  useful  friend  in  the  great  sea-gull.  In  that 
country,  the  sportsmen,  who  are  usually  well  acquainted 
with  the  haunts  of  the  seal,  raise  up  little  bulwarks  to 
conceal  their  approach,  or  wait  for  them  behind  a  rock : 
the  gull,  however,  understands  these  approaches,  and 
frequently  baffles  all  the  precautions  of  the  hunter  by 
flying  over  his  head  and  screaming  close  to  the  seal.  If 
the  latter  does  not  take  the  alarm,  the  bird  strikes  him 
on  the  head,  and  as  soon  as  he  slips  into  the  water  seems  ^ 
perfectly  conscious  that  he  is  no  longer  in  danger. 

Fights  sometimes  occur  between  the  ditTerent  species, 
between  different  herds  of  the  same  species,  and  between 
some  species  and  the  bean.  But  seals  are  genei*aliy  of  a 
pacific  disposition :  they  avoid  man  when  it  is  in  their 
power  to  do  so ;  but,  when  they  have  no  other  resource, 
defend  themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  courage.  They  are 
In  general  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  survive  wounds 
which  would  kill  most  animals;  but  they  are,  on  the  other 
hind,  much  more  easily  despatched  by  blows  on  the  head 
than  most  other  quadrupeds.  The  size  of  the  animal  varies 


cient  to  observe,  that  they  asrec  in  the  gene, 
ral  external  characters  already  mentioned,  and 
internally  in  two  or  three  more,  which  are  so 
remarkable  as  to  deserve  peculiar  attention. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  all  animals 
are  sagacious  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
brain.  It  has,  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
been  alleged,  that  man,  with  respect  to  Vn 
bulk,  has,  of  all  others,  the  largest  In  pur- 
suance of  this  assumption,  some  ernmeous 
speculations  have  been  formed.  But,  were 
the  size  of  the  brain  to  determine  thequantitr 
of  the  understanding,  the  seal  woula,  of  all 
other  animals,  be  the  most  sagacious ;  for  it 
has,  in  proportion,  the  largest  brain  of  anj, 
even  man  himself  not  excepted.  HoweveJ, 
this  animal  is  possessed  of  but  very  few  advan- 
tages over  other  quadrupeds ;  and  the  size  of 
its  brain  furnishes  it  with  few  powers  th«t 
contribute  to  its  wisdom  or  its  preservation. 

This  animal  differs  also  in  the  formation  of 
its  tongue  from  all  other  quadrupeds.  It  is 
forked  or  slit  at  the  end,  like  that  of  serpents; 
but  for  what  purpose  it  is  thus  singularly  con- 
trived, we  are  at  a  loss  to  know.  We  are 
much  better  informed  with  respect  to  a  third 
singularity  in  its  conformation,  which  is,  thai 
the  foramen  ovak  in  the  heart  is  op^n.  Those 
who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  anatomy, 
know»  that  the  veins  uniting  bring  tlieir  blood 
to  the  heart,  which  sends  it  into  the  lungs, 
and  from  thence  it  returns  to  the  heart  again 
to  be  distributed  through  the  whole  body. 

exceedingly  in  the  different  sperit^.  The  full-grotfa 
botUe-oose  seal  measures  from  eleven  to  eigliteen  feet  in 
length,  and  from  seven  to  eleven  in  circumference ;  the 
length  of  the  morse  is  from  ftfieen  to  e  igliteen  feet,  snd  thai 
of  the  common  seal  is  only  from  four  to  six  fett  Tie 
flesh  of  some  species  is  held  in  considerable  estimsttai, 
while  that  of  othera  is  scarcely  eatable,  even  by  ssiteis 
long  conflued  to  salt  food. 

Few  quadrupeds  are  more  extensively  diflir^ed,  in  the 
different  species,  than  the  seals.     They  in  general  seem 
to  prefer  cold  climates,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  su  on 
the  shores  of  which  they  are  not  found.   The  appeannre 
of  the  common  seal  is  quite  &miliar  on  the  northern  and 
western  shores  of  Scotland.    Though  properly  a  msn'jie 
animal,  the  seal  is  found  in  fresh  water  lakes,  as  those  oi 
Baikal,  Ladoga,  and  Onega;  but  in  such  situstions  it  is 
of  an  unusually  small  size,  but  so  fat  as  to  appear  slmost 
a  shapeless  mass.     ^t9\%  indeed,  become  in  general 
very  fat.     Their  oil,  as  well  as  their  skins,  are  impor- 
tant objects  of  commerce.     The  oil  is  pure,  and  adapteJ 
to  all  the  purposes  for  which  whale  oil  is  used ;  and  the 
skins  are  extensively  employed  by  trunk-makers,  sad. 
dlers,  liattej's,  and  others.     Expeditions  are  fitted  out 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose 
of    catching  seals.      The   Americans,  in  particular, 
annuaUy  visit  the  South  Seas  in  search  of  these  quad^^ 
peds.      A   "sealing"  voyage,  witli  them,  sometiines 
lasts  three  or  more  years,  and  tlia  crews  are  exposed  to 
very  great  hardships:  they  are  often  left  in  delat'hineiits 
upon  small  desert  Islands  for  months,  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  the  animals  to  greater  advantage;  and  yeai? 
have  sometimes  elapsed  before  they  have  been  able  to 
obtain  a  release. 

>  Although  deficient  in  their  organs  of  sense,  and  the 
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Animals,  however, before  they  are  bom,  make 
no  Dse  of  tbeir  lungs;  and  therefore  their 
bLood,  without  enterign  their  lungs,  takes  a 
shorter  passage  through  the  very  partition  ot 
the  heart,  from  one  of  its  chambers  to  the 
other,  thus  passing  from  the  veins  directly  into 
those  vessels  that  drive  it  through  the  whole 
frame.  But  the  moment  the  animal  is  brought 
forthy  the  passage  through  the  partition*  which 
passage  is  called  the  foramen  ovale^  closes  up, 
and  continues  closed  for  ever  ;  fur  the  blood 
then  takes  its  longest  course  through  the  lungs 
to  return  to  the  other  chamber  of  the  heart 
again.  Now  the  seal's  heart  resembles  that 
of  an  infant  in  the  womb,  for  iheforamea  uvale 
never  closes  ;^  and  although  the  blood  of  this 
animal  commonly  circulates  through  the  lungs, 
yet  it  can  circulate  without  their  assistance, 
as  was  observed  above,  by  a  shorter  way. 
From  hence,  therefore,  we  see  the  manner  in 
which  this  animal  is  adapted  for  continuing 
under  water ;  for,  being  under  no  immediate 
necessity  of  breathing,  the  vital  motions  are 
still  carried  on  while  it  continues  at  the  hot- 
torn  :  so  that  it  can  pursue  its  prey  in  that 
element,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  delights  and 
advantages  of  ours. 

The  water  is  the  seal's  usual  habitation ,  and 
whatever  fish  it  can  catch  its  food  Though 
not  equal  in  instinct  and  cunning  to  some  ter- 
restrial animals,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the 
mute  tenants  of  that  element  in  which  it 


general  fomifttion  of  their  luemben,  seels  display  un- 
■suAl  sagacity,  which  goes  to  prove  the  iniuenoe  df  the 
hrain  in  all  that  is  intellectual.  Of  throe  seals  in  the 
French  menagerie,  upon  which  M.  F.  Cuvier  made  ob- 
servations, none  of  them  experienced  fear  in  the  pre- 
■ence  of  man,  or  any  other  animal.  Nothing  ever  in. 
duced  them  to  fly,  except  approaching  so  near  as  to 
excite  in  them  the  apprehension  of  being  trodden  under 
foot,  and  even  in  this  case  they  only  aToided  the  danger 
by  removing  to  a  little  distance.  One  of  them,  indeed, 
would  sometimes  threaten  with  its  voice,  and  strike 
with  its  paw ;  but  it  would  never  bite,  except  in  the 
last  extremity.  In  taking  their  food,  they  evinced  a 
similar  gentleness  of  character.  Though  very  voracious, 
they  could  behold  it  withdrawn  from  them  without  fear 
or  resistance.  They  woukl  sufier  the  fish  which  had 
been  just  given  them  to  be  taken  away  with  impunity, 
and  some  young  dogs,  to  which  one  of  those  seals  %vas 
attached,  would  amuse  themselves  in  snatching  the  fish 
from  his  mouth  which  he  was  Just  ready  to  swallow, 
without  his  testifying  the  least  anger.  When  two  seals, 
however,  were  allowed  to  eat  together,  the  usual  result 
was  a  combat  carried  on  with  their  paws,  which  ended 
by  the  weakest  or  most  timid  leaving  the  field  iu  posses- 
sion of  bis  antagonist.  '^' 

With  the  exception  of  some  species  of  the  monkey, 
there  Is  scarcely  any  wild  animal  more  easily  tamed  than 
the  seal,  or  capable  of  a  stronger  degree  of  attachment. 
One  of  the  Individuals  before-mentioned,  showed,  at 
first,  some  degree  of  shyness,  and  fled  at  the  show  of 
caresses :  but,  in  a  few  days,  his  fear  was  totally  at  an 
end.  He  soon  discovered  the  nature  and  intent  of  such 
movements,  and  his  confidence  became  unbounded. 
Tuis  same  ptiora  was  shut  tip  with  two  little  dogs,  who 


chiefly  resides.  Although  it  can  continue  for 
several  minutes  under  water,  yet  it  is  notable, 
like  fishes,  to  remain  there  lor  any  length  of 
time ;  and  a  seal  may  be  drowned,  like  any 
other  terrestrial  animal.  Thus  it  seems  super* 
ior,  in  some  respects,  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
elements, and  inferior  in  many  more.  Although 
furnished  with  legs,  it  is,  in  some  measure^ 
deprived  of  all  the  advantages  of  them."  They 
are  shut  up  within  its  body,  while  nothing 
appears  but  the  extremities  of  them,  and  these 
furnished  with  very  little  motion,  but  to  serve 
theroasfins  in  the  water.  The  hind  feet,  indeed, 
being  turned  backwards,  are  entirely  useless 
upon  land;  so  that  when  the  animal  is  obliged 
to  move,  it  drags  itself  forward  like  a  reptile, 
and  with  an  effort  more  painful.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  obliged  to  use  its  fore-feet,  which 
though  very  short,  serve  to  give  it  such  a  de- 
gree of  swiftness  that  a  man  cannot  readily 
overtake  it ;  and  it  runs  towards  the  sea.  As 
it  is  thus  awkwardly  formed  for  going  upon 
land,  it  is  seldom  found  at  any  distance  from 
the  sea-shore,  but  continues  to  bask  upon  the 
rocks ;  and  when  disturbed  always  plunges 
down  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

The  seal  is  a  social  animal,  and  wherever 
it  frequents,  numbers  are  generally  seen  to- 
gether. They  are  found  in  every  climate, 
but  in  the  north  and  icy  seas  they  are  particu- 
larly numerous.  It  is  on  those  shores,  which 
are  less  inhabited  than  ours,  and  where  the 


used  to  mo«mt  upon  his  bark,  bark  at,  and  seemed  to 
hite  him ;  and  although  sports  of  this  kind  were  at  vari- 
ance with  his  habits  and  nature,  be  soon  learned  to 
appreciate  their  motive,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  them. 
He  never  replied  to  them,  but  by  gentle  strokes  of  his 
paw,  which  seemed  rather  intended  to  excite  than  to 
repress  them.  If  the  dogs  escaped  he  would  follow  them, 
though  walking  over  ground  covered  with  stones  and 
mud  must  have  been  a  painful  eflbrt  to  him;  and  when 
cold  weather  came,  he  and  the  dogs  would  lie  closely 
together,  to  keep  each  other  warm. 

Another  was  peculiarly  attached  to  the  person  who 
had  the  care  of  him  ;  he  soon  learned  to  know  this  per. 
son  at  any  distance  within  his  ran^e  of  vision.  He  would 
hold  his  eyes  fixed  upon  lum  while  he  was  present,  and 
run  forward  the  moment  he  saw  him  approach.  Hunger, 
to  be  sure,  entered  for  something  into  tlie  afiectlon  he 
testified  towards  his  keepers.  Tlie  continual  attention 
which  he  paid  to  OTery  motion  connected  with  the  gratl. 
ficatlon  of  his  appetite  had  made  him  remark,  at  the  dim 
tance  of  sixty  paces*  the  place  which  contained  his  food, 
although  it  was  devoted  to  several  other  uses,  and  though 
it  was  entered  but  twice  a  day  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing his  nutriment.  If  he  was  at  liberty  when  his 
keeper  approached  to  feed  him,  he  would  run  ibrward, 
and  solicit  his  food  by  lively  motions  of  his  head  and  the 
most  expressive  glances  of  his  eye.  This  animal  ex- 
hibited many  other  instances  of  considerable  Intelligence 

^  I  have  followed  the  usual  observations  of  naturalists 

with  respect  to  ihe/orawuHottale  In  this  animal:  I  have 

many  reasons,  however,  to  incline  me  to  think  that  the 

/ormmem  is  not  entirely  open.     Btit  this  Is  not  tlio  place 

for  a  critical  inquiry  of  this  kiiid. — Geid^miih. 

s  Bufibn. 
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fish  resort  in  greater  abundance,  that  they  are 
seen  by  thousands,  like  flocks  of  sheep,  bask, 
ing  on  the  rocks,  and  suckling  their  young. 
There  they  keep  watch  like  other  gregarious 
animals;  and,  if  an  enemy  appear,  instantly 
plunge  all  together  into  the  water.  In  fine 
weather  they  more  usually  employ  their  time 
in  fishing ;  and  generally  come  on  shore  in 
tempests  and  storms.  The  seal  seems  the  only 
animal  that  takes  delight  in  these  tremendous 
conflicts  of  nature.  In  the  midst  of  thunders 
and  torrents,  when  every  other  creature  takes 
refuge  from  the  fury  of  the  elements,  the  seals 
are  seen  by  thousands  sporting  alon^  the 
shore,  and  delighted  with  the  universal  dis- 
order 1  This,  however,  may  arise  from  the 
sea  being  at  that  time  too  turbulent  for  them 
to  reside  in;  and  they  may  then  particularly 
come  upon  land  when  unable  to  resist  the 
shock  of  their  more  usual  element 

As  seals  are  gregarious,  so  are  they  also 
animals  of  passage,  and  perhaps  the  only 
quadrupeds  that  migrate  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another.  The  generality  of  quadru- 
peds are  contented  with  their  native  plains 
and  forests,  and  seldom  stray  except  when 
necessity  or  fear  impels  them.  But  seals 
change  their  habitation,  and  pre  seen  in  vast 
multitudes  directing  their  course  from  one 
continent  to  another.*  On  the  northern  coasts 
of  Greenland  they  are  seen  to  retire  in  July, 
and  to  return  again  in  September.  This  time 
it  is  supposed  they  go  in  pursuit  of  food.  But 
they  make  a  second  departure  in  March,  to 
cast  their  young,  and  return  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  young  and  all,  in  a  great  body  to- 
gether, observing  in  their  route  a  certain  fixed 
time  and  track,  like  birds  of  passage.  When 
they  go  upon  this  expedition,  they  are  seen  in 
great  droves,  for  many  days  together,  making 
towards  the  north,  taking  that  part  of  the  sea 
most  free  from  ice,  and  going  still  forward 
into  those  seas  where  man  cannot  follow.  In 
what  manner  they  return,  or  by  what  passage, 
is  utterly  unknown  ;  it  is  only  observed,  that 
when  they  leave  the  coasts  to  go  upon  this 
expedition,  they  are  all  extremely  fat,  but 
on  their  return  they  come  home  excessively 
loan. ' 


1  Krantz,  toI.  i.  p.  129. 

*  The  Greeiilanders  have  three  ways  of  taking  seals; 
either  si  ugly  with  the  bladder,  or  in  company  by  the 
clapper  huni,  or  in  the  winter  on  the  ice ;  to  which 
peculiar  methods  that  of  shooting  may  now  be  added. 

When  the  Greenlander,  properly  equipped  for  hunting, 
observes  the  harp  seal,  he  endeavours  to  surprise  it  una- 
wares,  and  approaches  with  the  wind  and  sun  in  his 
back  that  be  may  not  be  seen  or  heard  by  it.  When  he 
comes  within  four,  five,  or  six  fathoms  of  the  animal,  all 
his  implements  being  in  previous  readiness,  be  transfers 
the  oar  to  his  left  hand,  and  taking  the  harpoon  (to  which 
an  inflated  bladder  is  attached  by  a  long  string)  in  his 
right,  l8unche«i  it  with  all  his  force  a^inst  the  seal. 


The  females,  in  our  climate,  bring  forth  in 
winter,  and  rear  their  young  upon  some  sand- 
bank, rock,  or  desolate  island,  at  some  dis. 
tance  from  the  continent.  When  they  suckU 
their  young,  they  sit  up  on  their  hinder-legi 


The  moment  the  animal  ii  pierced,  the  ma.,  throirs  tbe 
bladder,  tied  to  the  end  of  the  string,  into  the  water,  on 
the  same  side  Uiat  the  seal  runs  and  dives,  which  it  in- 
stantly does  like  a  dart.  The  seal  often  drags  tbe  Uad- 
dor  under  water ;  but,  from  its  sice,  it  is  so  great  an  im- 
pediment, that  the  animal  soon  tires,  and  must  coin«  op 
again  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  take  breath,  llie 
man  hastens  to  the  spot  where  he  sees  the  bladder  as- 
cend, and  as  soon  as  the  seal  appears,  throws  an  un- 
barbed  hince  against  it.  This  lance  always  com^  out  of 
the  wound  it  has  inflicted,  and  the  man  continues  to  em- 
ploy it  until  the  seal  is  quite  exhausted,  when  he  rum  & 
smaller  lance  into  it,  and  kills  it  outright;  but  be  ira. 
mediately  after  closes  tlie  wound  In  order  to  preserve  tiw 
blood. 

Of  the  several  species  of  seal  found  in  Greenlind. 
jonly  one,  the  harp  seal,  railed  by  the  natives  attartcak, 
which  is  the  most  stupid  and  careless,  can  be  caught  in 
this  manner.  Several  other  species,  more  careful  or 
timid,  are  taken  by  several  men  in  company,  in  whsl 
Grants  calls  the  **  clapper-bunt."  In  tiiis  process  tbe 
men  cut  oflf  their  retreat,  and  frighten  them  under  water 
by  clapping,  shouting,  and  throwing  stones ;  but  as  the 
seals  must  come  to  the  surface  at  frequent  intervah  to 
dr^w  breath,  the  men  again  persecute  them,  until  at  last 
the  animals  are  obliged  to  remain  so  long  under  water, 
that  when  they  do  come  up,  they  stay  so  long  at  the  stw 
face  as  to  aflbrd  the  men  an  ea^  opportmilty  of  eflecUng 
their  destruction. 

The  third  method  of  killing  seals  (upon  the  ire)  is 
moeUy  practised  In  Diiiko,  where  the  bays  are  frozen 
over  in  the  winter.  Several  methods  of  proceeding  are 
adopted.  The  seals  themselves  somi- times  make  boles 
in  the  ice,  at  which  they  come  to  breathe.  Nearsm-h  a 
hole  the  Greenlander  seats  himself  upon  a  stool,  resting 
his  feet  on  one  that  is  lower  to  keep  them  from  the  cold: 
he  thus  sits  watching;  and  when  the  animal  cones ai^ 
puts  its  nose  to  the  hole,  he  pierces  It  histantly  with  bii 
harpoon ;  and  then,  breaking  the  hole  larger,  he  draws 
it  out  and  kills  it  quite.  Another  method  is  for  a  man 
to  lie  along  upon  his  belly,  on  a  kind  of  sledge  near  otkr 
holes  from  which  the  seals  come  out  octcasioually  upon 
the  ice  to  bask  themselves  in  the  sun.  Near  this  great 
opening  another  small  one  is  made,  at  which  another 
man  Is  stationed  who  holds,  inserted  through  it,  a  har- 
poon with  an  unusually  long  shaft  or  pole.  I'fae  man  who 
lies  upon  the  ice  looks  into  the  large  hole  until  be  per- 
ceives a  seal  under  the  harpoon  ;  he  then  makM  a  signal 
to  tlie  other  man,  who  Instantly  thrusts  down  the  weapon 
with  all  his  strength,  to  ruu  the  animal  through. 

If  a  Greenlander  happens  to  see  a  seal  near  its  hole 
upon  the  Ice,  he  slides  aJong  u^mmi  his  belly  towards  it, 
wagging  his  head  and  imitating  the  grunting  of  a  s^al, 
so  that  the  poor  animal,  concluding  it  to  be  one  of  its 
own  harmless  companions,  allows  the  man  to  come  near 
enough  to  pierce  it  wiili  his  long  dart. 

When  the  current  wears  a  large  opening  in  the  ice 
In  spring,  the  Greenlanders  station  themseWei  all 
around  it,  waiting  till  the  seals  come  in  large  droves 
thither  to  take  breath,  when  they  kill  them  with  their 
harpoons.  Many  also  are  killed  mi  the  ice  while  they 
lie  sleeping  and  snoring  In  the  sun. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  the  seal,  as 
observed  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  is  given 
in  the  '  Fauna  Orcadensis '  of  the  Rev.  George  Low, 
minister  of  Birsa  and  Haray,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  particulars. 
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while  these,  which  are  at  first  white,  with 
woolly  hair,  cling  to  the  teats,  of  which  there 
are  four  in  number,  near  the  navel.*  In  this 
manner  the  young  continue  in  tlie  place  where 
they  are  brought  forth,  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
days  ;  after  which  the  dam  brings  them  down 
to  the  water,  and  accustoms  them  to  swim  and 
get  their  food  by  their  own  industry.  As 
each  litter  never  exceeds  above  three  or  four, 
so  the  animal's  cares  are  not  much  divided, 
and  the  education  of  her  little  ones  is  soon 
completed.  In  fact,  the  young  are  particu- 
.  larly  docile ;  they  understand  the  mother's 
voice  among  the  numerous  bleatings  of  the 
rest  of  the  old  ones  ;  they  mutually  assist  each 
other  in  danger,  and  are  perfectly  obedient  to 
her  calL  Thus  early  accustomed  to  subjec- 
tion, they  continue  to  live  in  society,  hunt  and 
herd  together,  and  have  a  variety  oi  tones  bv 
which  they  encourage  to  pursue,  or  warn  eacL 
other  of  danger.     Some  compare  their  voices 

Seals  are  very  numerous  in  these  parts,  especiiJly  in 
the  desert  isles  or  sea-rocks  tliat  are  separated  from  the 
land:  there  they  lie  in  droves  when  the  sea  is  lo^v,  and 
in  season  hriog  forth  their  young. 

The  seal  swims  with  great  rapidity,  and,  before  a 
gale  of  wind,  is  full  of  frolic,  jumping  and  tumbling 
al)Out,  sometimes  throwing  itself  entirely  out  of  the 
%«at6r,  and  performing  m^ny  awkward  gambols,  at  last 
retiring  to  its  wonted  rock  or  cavern,  and  there  remain- 
ing till  the  storm  is  over.  Seals  seem  to  have  much  cu- 
riosiLy.  If  people  are  passing  in  boats  they  often  come 
up  very  close,  stare  at  them,  and  follow  them  a  consider- 
able time.  If  the  people  are  speaking  loud,  they  seem 
tu  pay  much  attention,  and  to  exhibit  some  surprise. 
The  church  of  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  is  situated  near  a  small 
sandy  bay,  which  is  much  frequented  by  these  animals; 
and  Mr  Low  used  to  observe  that  when  the  bell  rung  for 
divine  service,  all  the  seals  within  hearing  would  swim 
directly  for  the  shore,  and  would  remain  while  the  bells 
continued  ringing,  looking  about  with  much  appearauce 
of  wonder,  but  without  alarm. 

Numbers  of  seals  are  yearly  caught  upon  the  northern 
coasts,  both  with  nets  and  shot,  for  the  sake  chiefly  of 
the  skins  and  oil.  Mr  Low  was  credibly  informed  that 
in  North  Ronaldsha  they  were  taken  also  for  eating, 
and  that  very  good  hams  were  made  from  them.  He 
Itad  seen  large  numbers  of  seals  cut  up,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  the  yonug  ones  might  eat  tolerably  well ;  but  the 
flesh  of  tlie  old  ones  U  coarae-grained  and  black,  and  must 
be  very  indifferent  food.  We  are  not  so  much  surprised 
as  Mr  Low  that  the  people  of  Ronaldsha  should  eat  seals. 
He  was  probably  aware,  from  Pennant,  that  seals  formerly 
found  a  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great  even  in  England, 
as  api^ears  fiom  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  famous  feast  given 
by  Archbishop  Neville  In  tlie  reign  of  Edward  IV., 
which  states  that  several  were  provided  on  thai  occasion. 

Mr  Low  also  informs  us  that  in  his  time  (he  died  in 
1 795)  a  ship  went  annually  from  Pomona  (as  we  understand 
him)  to  Soiiskerry,  and  seldom  returned  without  200  or 
300  seals.  She  was  manned  with  between  |hirty  and 
forty  men,  who,  as  soon  as  they  came  up  with  the  rock, 
landed,— except  a  few  who  remained  on  board  to  receive 
what  the  others  killed,— and  immediately  surrounded 
the  seals  which  were  then  on  it.  One  party,  armed 
with  clubs,  commenced  knocking  them  on  the  head,  and 
another  employed  itself  in  Jacking,  Miat  is,  cutting  off 
tlie  skin  with  the  blubber  on  it,  while  another  party  put 
tile  produce  on  board.  Tliey  continued  this  as  long  as 
any  seals  remained ;  and  when  their  task  was  accom- 


to  the  bleating  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  interrupted 
now  and  then  by  the  barking  of  angry  do^s, 
and  sometimes  the  shriller  notes  of  a  cat.  A\l 
along  the  shore,  each  has  its  own  peculiar 
rock,  of  which  it  takes  possession,  and  where 
it  sleeps  when  fatigued  with  fishing,  uninter- 
rupted by  any  of  the  rest  The  only  season 
when  their  social  spirit  seems  to  forsake  them, 
is  that  when  they  feel  the  influences  of  natu. 
ral  desire.  They  then  tight  most  desperately, 
and  the  male  that  is  victorious  keeps  all  the 
females  to  himself.  Their  combuts,  on  these 
occasions,  are  managed  with  great  obstinacy, 
and  yet  great  justice  :  two  are  never  seen  to 
fall  upon  one  together ;  but  each  has  its  an. 
tagonist,  and  all  fight  an  equal  battle,  till  one 
alone  becomes  victorious. 

We  are  not  certainly  informed  how  long 
the  females  continue  pregnant ;  hut  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  time  which  intervenes  between 
their  departure  from  the  Greenland  coasts  and 

pushed,  they  hastened  on  board  and  set  sail,  as  ihey  were 
in  danger  from  the  weatlier  while  they  remained,  as, 
if  it  blew  up.  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  to 
their  boats.  When  they  returned  home,  the  ^'jacks'' 
were  divided,  and  sold  by  public  auction,  producing  five 
or  six  shillings  each ;  and  each  man  generally  got  about 
thirty  shillings  fur  his  share,  after  allowing  a  third  fur 
the  vessel,  and  something  more  than  a  common  share  for 
the  master.  When  the  ''jacks"  were  sold,  the  blubber 
was  cut  from  the  skin  and  boiled  doni  n  into  oil,  which 
sold  well.  The  skins  were  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the 
houses  till  dry,  and  were  then  sold  to  the  trunk-makers 
and  others  for  eight-pence  or  a  shilling  a-piece,  small 
and  great.  Mr  Low  adds  that  the  local  tanners  dressed 
the  seal-skin  both  for  shoes  and  breeches,  but  they  did 
not  answer  very  well  for  the  former,  being  soft  and 
spongy,  but,  when  properly  managed,  they  did  well  for 
breeches.  They  were  also  dressed,  with  the  hair  on, 
for  saddle-covers;  and  very  beauliiul  skins  are  some- 
times made  into  waistcoats. 

The  following  s|)ecies  of  seals  are  figured  in  the  coloured 
Plate  42. 

Figs.  1  and  2.  Tub  Uakp  Sbal  {Phoca  Groenlandiea), 
in  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  remarkable  for  changing 
its  colour  in  its  advance  to  maturity. 

Fig.  8.  Pbnnant's  Pibd  Sbal  {Phoea  Bieolor).  Tliis 
opedea  takes  ita  name  from  its  diversity  of  colour. 

Fig.  4.  Marblbd  Seal  (Phoea  discolor).  An  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  Seas,  which  takes  its  popular  name  Irum 
the  singular  variegations  of  its  body. 

Fig.  5.  CoHMON  Skal  of  the  Scotch  coasts  {Phoeo 
vUulina).  It  is  said  to  inhabit  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
large  lakes  of  fresh  water  in  Russia  and  Siberia.  Thia  Seal 
becoiiiea  white  in  old  age.  It  b  very  common  on  our 
coasts. 

Fig.  6.  Walrus  or  Sea-borsr  {Tricheeut  Linnaus), 
The  walrus  is  a  genus  of  the  Phocidc  or  Seal  family,  but 
differs  from  them  in  the  cranium  and  teeth.  Its  canine  tusks 
are  directed  downwarda,  and  are  aometimes  two  feet  long. 
It  feeds  on  shell-fish  and  marine  vegetables.  It  was  formerly 
abundant  in  the  Norwegian  Seas,  but  is  now  driven  further 
north.  It  appears  to  be  monogamous,  and  the  female  is 
said  to  produce,  whether  on  shore  or  on  the  ice,  only  one 
at  a  birth.  The  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the  inhabitauta 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  our  own  northern  voyagers  ha\e 
often  fouud  it  an  acceptable  repast. 

Fig.  7.  Thb  Fur  Seal  of  commerce (O'ariaFaZitI  »Hdiea)' 
An  iuhabitant  of  the  Falkland  Isles. 

t  Coeuut  in  liitore  resupinata  femina. — Lin.  Sgtt. 
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fljcir  return,  they  cannot  go  above  seven  or 
eight  months  at  the  farthest  How  long  this 
animal  lives  is  also  unknown  :  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  knew  in  Ireland,  kept  two  of  them, 
which  he  had  taken  very  young,  in  his  house 
for  ten  years ;  and  they  appeared  to  have  the 
marks  of  age  at  the  time  I  saw  theft),  for  they 
were  grown  gray  about  the  muzzle ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  they  did  not  live  many  years 
longer.  In  their  natural  state  the  old  ones 
are  seen  very  fat  and  torpid,  separated  from 
the  rest,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  incapable  of 
procreation. 

As  their  chief  food  is  fish,  so  they  are  very 
expert  at  pursuing  and  catching  it  In  those 
places  where  the  herrings  are  seen  in  shoals, 
the  seals  frequent  and  destroy  them  by  thou, 
sands.  When  the  herring  retires,  the  seal  is 
then  obliged  to  hunt  after  fish  that  are  stronger 
and  more  capable  of  evading  the  pursuit: 
liowever,  they  are  very  swift  in  deep  waters, 
dive  with  great  rapidity,  and,  while  the  spec- 
tator eyes  the  spot  at  which  they  disappear, 
they  are  seen  to  emerge  at  above  a  hundred 
yards  distance.  The  weaker  fishes,  therefore, 
have  no  other  means  to  escape  their  tyranny, 
but  by  darting  into  the  shallows.  The  seal 
has  been  seen  to  pursue  a  mullet,  which  is  a 
swift  swimmer,  and  to  turn  it  to  and  fro  in 
deep  water,  as  a  hound  does  a  hare  on  land. 
The  mullet  has  been  seen  trying  every  art  of 
evasion ;  and  at  last  swimming  into  shallow 
water,  in  hopes  of  escaping.  There,  how. 
ever,  the  seal  followed ;  so  that  the  little 
animal  had  no  other  way  left  to  escape,  but  to 
throw  itself  on  one  side,  by  which  means  it 
darted  into  shoaler  water  than  it  could  have 
swam  in  with  the  belly  undermost;  and  thus 
at  last  it  got  free. 

As  they  are  thus  the  tyrants  of  the  element 
in  which  they  chiefly  reside,  so  they  are  not 
very  fearful  even  upon  land,  except  on  those 
shores  which  are  thickly  inhabited,  and  from 
whence  they  have  been  frequently  pursued. 
Along  the  desert  coasts, where  they  are  seldom 
interrupted  by  man,  they  seem  to  be  very 
bold  and  courageous*;  if  attacked  with  stones, 
like  dogs,  they  bite  such  as  are  thrown  against 
them;  if  encountered  more  closely,  they  make 
a  desperate  resistance,  and,  while  they  have 
any  life,  attempt  to  annoy  their  enemy.  Some 
have  been  known,  even  while  they  were  skin, 
ning,  to  turn  round  and  seize  their  butchers ; 
but  they  are  generally  despatched  by  a  stun- 
ning blow  on  the  nose.  They  usually  sleep 
soundly  when  not  frequently  disturbed;  and 
that  is  the  time  when  the  hunters  surprise 
them.  The  Europeans  who  go  into  the  Green, 
land  seas  upon  the  whale  fishery,  surround 
them  with  nets,  and  knock  them  on  the  head ; 
but  the  Greenlanders,  who  are  unprovided 
with  80  expensive  an  apparatus,  destroy  ihem  ' 


in  a  diflerent  manner.  One  of  these  little 
men  paddles  away  in  his  boat,  and  when  be 
sees  a  seal  asleep  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  darts 
his  lance,  and  that  with  such  unerring  aim, 
that  it  never  fails  tu  bury  its  point  in  the  ani. 
maPs  side.  The  seal,  feeling  itself  wounded, 
instantly  plunges  from  the  top  of  the  rock, 
lance  and  all,  into  the  sea,  and  dives  to  the 
bottom;  but  the  lance  has  a  bladder  tied  to  one 
end,  which  keeps  buoyant,  and  resists  the 
animal  8  descent ;  so  that  every  time  the  seal 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  water  the  Greenlander 
strikes  it  with  his  oar,  until  he  at  last  des. 
patches  it.  But,  in  our  climate ,  the  seals  are 
much  more  wary,  and  seldom  suffer  the  hunt- 
ers to  come  near  them.  They  are  often  seen 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  Cornish  coast,  basking 
in  the  sun,  or  upon  the  inaccessible  clifis  left 
dry  by  the  tide.  There  they  continue,  ex- 
tremely watchful,  and  never  sleep  long  with- 
out moving  ;  seldom  longer  than  a  minute ;  for 
then  they  raise  their  heads,  and  if  they  see 
no  danger,  they  lie  down  again,  raising  and 
reclining  their  heads  alternately,  at  intervals 
of  about  a  minute  each.  The  only  method, 
therefore,  that  can  be  taken,  is  to  shoot  them: 
if  they  chance  to  escape,  they  hasten  towards 
the  deep,  flinging  stones  and  dirt  behind  them 
as  they  scramble  along,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressing  their  pain,  or  their  fears,  by  the 
most  distressful  cry  ;  if  they  happen  to  bt 
overtaken,  they  make  a  vigorous  resistance 
with  their  feet  and  teeth,  till  they  are  killed. 

The  seal  is  taken  for  the  sake  of  its  skin, 
and  for  the  oil  its  fat  yields.  The  former  sells 
for  about  four  shillings  ;  and,  when  dressed,  is 
very  useful  in  covering  trunks,  making  waist- 
coats, shot-pouches,  and  several  other  conven- 
iences.  The  flesh  of  this  animal  formerly 
found  place  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  At  a 
feast  provided  by  Archbishop  Neville,  lor 
Edward  the  Fourth,  there  were  twelve  seals 
and  porpoises  provided,  among  other  extraor- 
dinary rarities. 

As  a  variety  of  this  animal,  we  may  men- 
tion the  8SA-LI0N.  described  in  Anson's  Voy- 
ages.  This  is  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
former ;  being  from  eleven  to  eighteen  feet 
long.  It  is  so  fat,  that  when  the  skin  is  taken 
olf,  the  blubber  lies  a  foot  thick  all  round  tlie 
body.  It  seems  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
seal,  not  only  in  its  size,  but  also  in  its  food; 
for  it  is  often  seen  to  graze  along  the  shore, 
and  to  feed  upon  the  long  grass  that  grows  up 
along  tlie  edges  of  brooks.  Its  cry  is  very 
various,. sometimes  resembling  the  neighing 
of  a  horse,  and  sometimes  the  grunting  of  a 
hog.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  largest  of 
the  seal  family. 
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THE    MOHSE. 

Tlie  morse  is  an  animal  of  the  seal  kind  ; 
hut  differing  from  the  rest,  in  a  very  particu- 
lar formation  of  the  teeth,  having  two  large 
lusks  growing  from  the  upper  jaw,  shaped 
like  those  of  an  elephant^  but  directed  down, 
wards  ;  whereas,  in  the  elephant,  they  grow 
upright,  like  horns ;  it  also  wants  the  cutting 
teetliy  both  above  and  below  :  as  to  the  rest, 
it  pretty  much  resembles  a  seal,  except  that 
it  is  much  larger,  being  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen feet  long.  The  moraes  are  also  generally 
seen  to  frequent  the  same  places  that  seals  are 
known  to  reside  in  ;  they  have  the  same  habi- 
tudes, the  same  advantages,  and  the  same  im- 
perfections.  There  are,  however,  fewer  var- 
ieties of  the  morse  than  the  seal ;  and  they  are 
rarely  found,  except  in  the  frozen  regions  near 
the  pole.  They  were  formerly  more  numer- 
ous than  at  present ;  and  the  savage  natives 
of  the  coasts  of  Greenland  destroyed  them  in 
much  greater  quantities,  before  those  seas 
were  visited  bv  European  ships  upon  the 
whale-fishery,  than  now.  Whether  these  ani. 
mals  have  been  since  actually  thinned  by  the 
fishers,  or  have  removed  to  some  more  distant 
and  unfrequented  shores,  is  not  known  ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  Greenlanders,  who  once 
had  plenty,  are  now  obliged  to  toil  more  as- 
siduously  lor  subsistence  ;  and  as  the  quantity 
of  their  provisions  decrease, for  they  live  mostly 
upon  seals,  the  numbers  of  that  poor  people 
are  every  day  diminishing.  As  to  the  teeth, 
thev  are  generally  from  two  to  three  feet  long ; 
and  the  ivory  is  much  more  esteemed  than  that 
of  the  elephant,  being  whiter  and  harder.  The 
fishers  have  been  known  formerly  to  kill  three 
or  four  hundred  at  once  ;  and  along  those 
chores  where  they  chiefly  frequented,  their 
hones  are  still  seen  lying  in  prodigious  quanti- 
ties In  this  manner  a  supply  of  provisions, 
which  would  have  supported  the  Greenland 
nation  for  ages,  has  been,  in  a  few  years, 
sacrificed  to  those  who  did  not  use  them,  but 
who  sought  them,  for  the  purposes  of  avarice 
and  luxury  * 

THE  MANATI. 

We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  an  animal 
tliat  terminates  the  boundary  between  quadru- 
peds  aud  fishes.  Instead  of  a  creature  prey- 
ing among  the  deeps,  and  retiring  i^pon  land 
fur  repose  or  refreshment,  we  have  here  an 
animal  that  never  leaves  the  water,  and  is 
enabled  to  live  only  there.  It  cannot  be 
called  a  quadruped,  as  it  has  but  two  legs 
only ;  nor  can  it  be  called  a  fish,  as  it  is  covered 
with  hair.  In  short,  it  forms  the  link  that 
unites  those  two  great  tribes  to  each  other ; 


and  may  be  indiscriminately  called  the  last  of 
beasts,  or  the  first  of  fishes. 

We  have  seen  the  seal  approaching  nearly 
to  the  aquatic  tribes,  by  having  its  hind  legs 
thrown  back  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and 
forming  something  that  resembled  the  tail  of 
a  fish;  but  upon  examining  the  skeleton  of 
that  animal,  its  title  to  the  rank  of  a  quadru- 
ped was  observed  plainly  to  appear,  having  all 
the  bones  of  the  hinder  legs  and  feet  as  com- 
plete  as  any  other  animal  whatsoever 

But  we  are  now  come  to  a  creature  that 
not  only  wants  the  external  appearance  of 
hinder  legs,  but,  when  examined  internally, 
will  be  found  to  want  them  altogether.  The 
Manati  is  somewhat  shaped  in  the  head  and 
the  body  like  a  seal ;  it  has  also  the  fore  legs 
or  hands  pretty  much  in  the  same  manner, 
short  and  webbed,  but  with  four  claws  only ; 
these  also  are  shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the 
former  animal,  and  placed  nearer  the  head  ; 
so  that  it  can  scarcely  assist  its  motions  upon 
land.  But  it  is  in  the  hinder  parts  that  it 
chiefly  diflers  from  all  others  of  the  seal  kind  ; 
for  the  tail  is  perfectly  that  of  a  fish,  being 
spread  out  broad  like  a  fan,  and  wanting  even 
the  vestiges  of  those  bones  which  make  the  legs 
and  feet  in  others  of  its  kind.  The  largest  of 
these  are  about  twenty-six  feet  in  length  ;  the 
skin  is  blackish,  very  tough  and  hard  ;  when 
cut  as  black  as  ebony ;  and  there  are  a  few 
hairs  scattered,  like  bristles,  of  about  an  inch 
long.  The  eyes  are  very  small,  in  proportion 
to  the  animal's  head;  and  th^  ear-holes,  for 
it  has  no  external  ears,  are  so  narrow  as 
scarcely  to  admit  a  pin's  head.  The  tongue 
is  so  short,  that  some  have  pretended  it  has 
none  at  all ;  and  the  teeth  are  composed  only 
of  two  solid  white  bones,  running  the  whole 
length  of  both  jaws,  and  formed  merely  for 
chewing,  and  not  tearing  its  vegetable  food. 
The  female  has  breasts  placed  forward,  like 
those  of  a  woman;  and  she  brings  forth  but 
one  at  a  time:  this  she  holds  with  her  paws 
to  her  bosom;  there  it  sticks,  and  accompanies 
her  wherever  she  goes. 

This  animal  can  scarcely  be  called  amphi- 
bious, as  it  never  entirely  leaves  the  water, 
only  advancing  the  head  out  of  the  stream  to 
reach  the  grass  on  the  river  sides.  Its  food 
is  entirely  upon  vegetables;  and,  therefore,  ii 
is  never  found  far  in  the  open  sea,  but  chiefly 
in  the  large  rivers  of  South  America  ;  and 
often  above  two  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  seas  near  Kamschatka, 
and  feeds  upon  the  weeds  that  grow  near  the 
shore.  There  are  likewise  level  greens  at  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  Indian  bays,  and  there 
the  manaties  are  harmlessly  seen  grazing 
among  turtles  and  other  crustaceous  fishes, 
neither  givine^  nor  fearing  any  disturbance. 
These  animals,  when  unmolested,  keep  to* 
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^ether  in  large  companies,  and  surround  their  ' 
young  ones.'    They  bring  forth  most  common-  i 
ly  in  autumn ;  and  it  is  supposed  they  go  { 
wii\\  young  eighteen  months,  for  the  time  of 
generation  is  in  spring. 

The  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry,  for  the 
only  noise  it  makes  is  by  fetching  its  breath. 
Its  internal  parts  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
a  horse ;  its  intestines  being  longer,  in  propor. 
tion,  than  those  of  any  other  creature,  the  horse 
only  excepted. 

The  fat  of  the  manati,  which  lies  under  the 
skin,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  has  a  fine 
smell  and  taste,  and  far  exceeds  the  fat  of 
any  sea  animal ;  it  has  this  peculiar  property, 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  not  spoil  it  nor 
make  it  grow  rancid ;  its  taste  is  like  the  oil 
of  sweet  almonds ;  and  it  will  serve  very  well, 
in  all  cases,  instead  of  butter:  any  quantity 
may  be  taken  inwardly  with  safely,  ft>r  it  has 
oa  other  effect  than  keeping  the  body  opon. 

'  Acta  Petropolitana. 


The  fat  of  the  tail  b  of  a  harder  coosbtencf : 
and,  when  boiled,  is  more  delicate  than  the 
former.  The  lean  is  like  beef,  but  more  red ; 
and  may  be  kept  a  long  while,  in  the  hottest 
days,  without  tainting.  It  takes  up  a  long 
time  in  boiling ;  and,  when  done,  eats  like 
beef.  The  fat  of  the  young  cues  is  like  pork ; 
the  lean  is  like  veal ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  il 
is  very  probable  that  this  animal  s  flesh  some 
what  resembles  that  of  turtle;  since  they  are 
fed  in  the  same  element,  and  upon  the  very 
same  food.  The  turtle  is  a  delicacy  well 
known  among  us:  our  luxuries  are  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  heightened  to  introduce  the  manati; 
which,  if  it  could  be  brought  over ,  might  singly 
suffice  for  a  whole  corporation !  * 

*  Amofig  amphibious  animals  may  be  clashed  the 
OrnitiiorhyDchus  or  the  durk.bilkd  Platypus,  a  mature 
disrovered  in  Australia,  which  se<  ros  to  be  compounded 
of  the  quadruped  and  the  bird.  This  ain^lar  animal, 
which  iays  eggs  and  batchea  them,  and  yet  suckles  iti 
young,  we  shall  describe,  along  with  the  kangaroo,  io 
the  concluding  chapter  on  qoadmpeda. 
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ANIMALS  OF  THS  MONKILT  KIND. 

QoAOBUPBos  may  be  considered  as  a  numerous 
group,  terminated  on  every  side  by  some  that 

'  Monkeys  form  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
Quadnimmiia;  all  the  other  aaimala  of  that  order  boing 
romprehended,  or  rather  ronfounded,  in  a  distinct  family 
under  the  name  of  Lemurs,  from  the  rightftil  owners  of 
which  appellation  many  of  them  difler  most  essentially. 
In  addition  to  the  hands  on  the  posterior  as  well  as 
anterior  members,  with  long  and  flexible  fingers  and 
opposable  thumbs,  which  constitute  the  primary  characters 
of  the  order,  the  monkey  tribe  In  general  is  distinguished 
by  the  following  peculiarities.  Their  incisor  teeth  are 
invariably  four  In  each  jaw,  and  their  molars,  like  those 
of  man,  are  flat  and  surmounted  by  blunted  tubercles. 
The  latter  are  five  in  number  on  each  side  of  either  jaw, 
in  all  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  In  one 
wery  distinct  tribe  belonging  to  the  New ;  but  most  of 
the  American  species  are  furnished  with  a  sixth.  Their 
«*anines  vary  considerably  In  sise,  from  a  trifling  pro. 
Jection  beyond  the  remaining  teeth  to  a  long  and  power- 
ful tusk,  almost  equalling  those  of  the  most  formidable 
caniivora;  and  from  this  structure  It  necessarily  follows 
that  a  vacant  space  Is  left  between  the  Incisors  and  the 
canines  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  between  the  canines  and 
the  molars  of  the  lower,  for  the  reception  and  lodgment 
of  those  organs  when  the  mouth  Is  closed.  The  nails  of 
all  their  fingers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  thumbs,  are  in. 
variably  flat  and  expanded. 

In  almost  every  other  point  they  are  subject  to  infinite 
variations  of  form  and  structure.  The  shape  of  the 
nead,  which,  in  one  or  two  species,  oflers  a  close  approxl- 
nation  to  Uie  human  form,  passes  through  numerous 
intermediate  gradatioa%  until  it  reaches  a  point  at 
which  it  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  the  hound. 
The  body,  which  Is  In  general  slight  and  well  made.  Is 
iu  some  few  instances  rsmarkably  short  and  thickset, 
and  in  others  drawn  out  to  a  surprising  degree  6i  tenuity, 
llieir  limba  vary  greatly  in  their  proportions ;  but  in 
most  of  them  the  anterior  are  longer  than  the  posterior: 
in  all  they  are  admirhbly  adapted  to  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied,  in  climbing  and  leaping  by  the 
slendemess  of  their  form,  the  flexibility  of  their  Joints, 
and  the  muscular  activity  with  which  these  qualities  are 
so  strlkmgly  combined.  But  of  all  their  organs  there  is 
perhaps  none  which  exhibits  so  remarkable  a  discrepancy 
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hut  in  part  deserve  the  name.  On  one  qnkr- 
ter  we  see  a  tribe  covered  with  quills,  or  fur- 
nished  with  wings,  that  lift  them  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air;  on  another,  we  behold 
a  diversity  clothed  with  scales  and  shells,  to 
rank  with  insects ;  and  still  on  a  third,  we  see 

in  every  particiilar  as  the  tail :  which  is  entirely  want, 
ing  in  some,  forms  a  mere  tubercle  in  others,  In  a  third 
group  Is  short  and  tapering,  in  a  fourth  of  moderate 
length  and  cylindrical,  in  a  fifth  extremely  long,  but 
uniformly  covered  with  hair;  in  others,  again,  of  equal 
length,  divested  of  hair  beneath  and  near  the  tip,  and 
capable  of  being  twisted  round  the  branch  of  a  tree 
or  any  other  similar  substance  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
support  the  whole  weight  of  the  animal,  even  without 
the  assistance  of  his  hands. 

In  none  of  them,  It  may  be  observed,  are  the  hands 
formed  for  swimming,  or  the  nails  constructed  for  dig. 
ging  the  earth ;  and  in  none  of  them  Is  the  naked  callous 
portion,  which  corresponds  to  the  sole  or  the  palm, 
capable  of  being  applied,  like  the  feet  of  man  or  of  the 
bear,  to  the  flat  surfaces  on  which  they  may  occasionally 
tread.  Even  In  those  which  have  the  greatest  propen- 
sity  to  assume  an  upright  posture,  the  body  Is,  under 
such  circumstances,  wholly  supported  by  the  outer  mar- 
gins of  the  posterior  hands.  The  earth,  In  fact,  is  not 
their  proper  place  of  abode ;  they  are  essentially  inhabi. 
tants  of  trees,  and  every  part  of  their  organiation  is 
admirably  fitted  for  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they  wete 
destined  by  the  hand  of  nature  herself.  Throughout  the 
vast  forests  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  and 
more  especially  in  those  portions  of  the  three  continents 
which  are  comprehended  within  the  tropics,  they  con- 
gregate in  numerous  troops,  bounding  rapidly  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  in  search  of  the 
fruits  and  eggs  which  constitute  their  principal  means  of 
subsistence.  In  the  course  of  these  peregrinations,  which 
are  frequently  executed  with  a  Alocity  scarcely  to  be  fol- 
lowed 1^  the  eye,  they  seem  to  give  a  momentary,  and  but 
a  momentary,  attention  to  every  remarkable  object  that 
fitlls  in  their  way,  but  never  appear  to  remember  it 
again;  for  they  will  examine  the  same  object  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  often  as  It  recurs^  and  apparently  with- 
out in  the  least  recognizing  It  as  that  which  they  had 
seen  before.  They  pass  on  a  sudden  from  a  state  of 
seeming  tranquillity  to  the  most  violent  demonstrations 
of  passion  and  sensuality*  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  run  through  all  the  various  phases  of  gesture 
and  action  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  for  which  their 
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them  descending  into  the  waters,  to  live 
among  the  mute  tenants  of  that  element.  We 
now  come  to  a  numerous  tribe,  that  leaving 
the  brute  creation,  seem  to  make  approaches 
even  to  humanity;  that  bear  an  awkward  re- 
semblance of  the  human  form,  and  discover 
some  faint  efforts  at  intellectual  sagacity. 

Animals  of  the  Monkey  class  are  furnished 
with  hands  instead  of  paws ;  their  ears,  eyes, 
eye-lids,  lips,  and  breasts,  are  like  those  of 
mankind;  their  internal  conformation  also  bears 
some  distant  likeness ;  and  the  whole  offers  a 
picture  that  may  well  mortify  the  pride  of 
such  as  make  their  persons  alone  the  princi- 
pal object  of  their  admiration.  These  ap- 
proaches, however,  are  gradual ;  and  some 
bear  the  marks  of  this  our  boasted  form  more 
strongly  than  others. 

In  the  Ape  kind  we  see  the  whole  extAT- 
nal  machine  strongly  impressed  with  the  hu- 

peculiar  conformatioii  affords  tmple  scope.  The  females 
treat  their  joung  with  the  greatest  tenderness  until  they 
become  capable  of  shifting  for  themseWes ;  when  thej 
turn  them  loose  upon  the  world,  and  conduct  themselres 
towards  them  from  that  time  forwards  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  towards  the  most  perfect  strangers. 

The  degrees  of  their  so  much  vaunted  intelligence, 
which  is  in  general  very  limited,  and  rarely  rapd>le  of 
being  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  man,  vaiy  al- 
most as  much  as  the  ever-changing  outline  of  their 
form.  From  the  grave  and  reflective  oran-outang,  whose 
docility  and  powers  of  imitation  in  his  young  state  have 
been  the  theme  of  so  much  ridiculous  exaggeration  and 
sophistical  argumentation,  to  the  stupid  and  savage  ba. 
boon,  whoM  gross  brutality  is  scarcely  relieved  by  a  single 
spark  of  intelligence,  the  gradations  are  regular  and 
easy.  A  remarlcable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
developement  of  this  faculty,  or  perhaps  we  should  ra- 
ther  say,  with  its  gradual  extinction,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  in  young  animals  which  have  not  yet  at- 
tained their  full  growth,  that  it  is  capable  of  being 
brought  into  play;  the  older  individuals,  even  of  the 
most  tractable  races,  entirely  losing  the  gaiety,  and  with 
it  the  docility,  of  their  youth,  and  becoming  at  length 
as  stupid  and  as  savage  as  the  roost  barbarous  of  the 
tribe. 

The  monkeys  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  World  differ 
from  each  other  In  several  remarkable  points,  some  of 
which  are  universally  characteristic  of  all  the  species  of 
each,  while  others,  although  affording  good  and  tangible 
means  of  discrimination,  are  but  partially  applicable. 
Thus  the  nostrils  of  all  the  species  inhabiting  the  Old 
World  are  anterior,  like  those  of  man,  and  divided  only 
by  a  narrow  septum.  In  those  of  the  New  World,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  invariably  separated  by  a  broad  divi- 
sion, and  consequently  occupy  a  position  mors  or  less 
lateral.  In  the  former,  again,  the  molar  teeth  ars  uni- 
formly five  in  number,^vwned  with  obtuse  and  flatten- 
ed tubercles;  while  in  me  latter,  they  are  either  six  in 
number,  or  in  the  fiew  anomalous  rases  in  which  they  are 
limited  to  five,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  a  group  that 
ought  to  occupy  an  intermediate  station  between  the 
monkeys  and  the  insect-eating  carnivore,  their  crowns 
are  surmounted  by  sharp  and  somewhat  elevated  points. 
The  tails  of  all  the  American  monkeys  are  of  great 
length,  but  they  differ  more  or  less  from  each  other  in 
the  power  of  suspending  themselves  by  means  of  that 
organ,  a  fisculty  which  fe  nevertheless  common  to  the 
greater  number  of  them,  and  of  which  those  of  the  Old 


man  likeness,  and  capable  of  the  same  exer- 
tions :  these  walk  upright,  want  a  tail,  have 
fleshy  posteriors,  have  calves  to  their  legs, 
and  feet  nearly  like  ours. 

In  the  Baboon  kind  we  perceive  a  more 
distant  approach  to  the  ^  human  form  ;  the 
quadruped  mixing  in  every  part  of  the  ani- 
mai's  figure :  these  generally  go  upon  all  fours; 
but  some,  when  upright,  are  as  tall  as  a  man; 
they  have  short  tails,  long  snouts,  and  are 
possessed  of  brutal  fierceness. 

The  Monkey  kind  are  removed  a  step  fur 
ther ;  these  are  much  less  than  the  former, 
with  tails  as  long,  or  longer,  than  their  hodies, 
and  flatish  faces. 

Lastly,  the  Maki  and  Oppossum  kind, 
seem  to  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  human 
figure,  except  in  having  hands ;  their  noses 
are  lengthened  out  like  those  of  quadrupecb, 
and  every  part  of  their  bodies  totally  different 

Worid  are  entirely  destitute.  On  the  other  hand,  th« 
American  species  never  exhibit  any  traces  of  the  callo- 
sities or  of  the  cheelupouches,  which  are  so  cornDos 
among  the  Asiatic  and  African  races. 

Each  of  these  grand  divisions  has  been  subdiridcd 
Into  several  minor  groups  or  genen;  but  soologists  bsre 
hitherto  been  by  no  means  unanimous  with  respect  to 
the  principles  <m  friiich  this  subdivision  ought  to  be  ef- 
fected.     The  arrangement  which  appears  to  be  in»t 
generally  adopted  at  the  present   day  is  that  of  M. 
Cuvier  and  M.  Geoffroy.Saint-HilaIre,  which  is  esseo* 
tially  founded  on  the  application  nf  an  imsginaiy  rale, 
first  employed  by  Camper  for  ascertaining  the  degree  oif 
intelligence,  and  consequently  of  ideal  beauty,  esprentd 
by  the  human  face  in  its  various  gradations  of  elevsiion 
or  debasement,  and  called  by  him  the  ^ial  angle.  Cd- 
fortunately,  however,  the  operations  of  nature  in  the 
animal  creation  can  never  be  subjected  to  geometriral 
laws ;  nor  can  her  innumerable  phases  be  expressed  with 
the  precision  of  a  mathematical  theorem.    This  asoBcd 
point  of  comparison  varies  almost  indefinitely  not  movly 
in  diflerent  species,  but  even  in  the  same  indlTidwl; 
and  the  oran.outang  himself,  who  is  supposed  to  approorb 
most  nearly  to  the  human  form,  oflers  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  observation;  inssmurb 
as  in  his  young  and  intellectual  state  his  &dal  an^le  » 
equal  to  65^,  while  in  his  aged  and  debased  eoDdition, 
in  which  he  has  actnally  been  repeatedly  described  ss  a 
dijlerent  animal  under  the  name  of  Poogo,  it  sinks  be- 
low 30**;  degrading  him  even  beneath  the  level  of  tiie 
iQost  savage  and  stupid  of  the  baboons. 

In  the  roregoing  observations  we  may  be  perbafM  con- 
sidered as  giving  too  much  space  to  the  generslities  o/ 
the  subject;  an  objection  to  which  we  can  only  snswer 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  of  the  monkey 
tribes  consists  in  generalities.  Of  the  great  namlier  of 
species,  upwards  of  one  hundred  which  ars  now  knomi 
and  characterised,  very  few  are  distinguished  from  their 
immediate  iellows  by  striking  and  strongly-marked  cha- 
racters, either  physical  or  moral.  The  groups  too  are 
connected  by  such  gradual  and  ea^  transitions,  thst 
the  entire  series  ofiers  a  chain  so  neariy  complete  tod 
unbroken  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  being  treated  of  in  anf 
other  way  than  as  one  homogeneous  whole.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  species  will  be  found  represented  in 
the  plates.  FulLbottomed  monkey,  Plate  XI.  itg.  40. 
Proboscis  monkey,  Plate  XIII.  fig.  44.  Varied  mon- 
key, Plate  XII.  fig.  5.  Other  species  are  deserihed 
and  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  and  notef. 
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from  the  human;  howeycr,  as  they  grasp  their 
foud,  or  other  objects,  with  one  hand,  which 
quadrupeds  cannot  do,  this  single  similitude 
gives  them  an  air  of  stigacity,  to  which  they 
have  scarcely  any  other  pretensions. 

From  this  slight  survey  it  may  be  easily 
seen  that  one  general  description  will  not 
serve  for  animals  so  very  different  from  each 
other :  nevertheless,  it  will  be  fatiguing  to  the 
last  degree, as  their  varieties  are  so  numerous, 
and  their  differences  so  small,  to  go  through 
a  particular  description  of  each.  In  this  case 
it  will  be  best  to  give  a  history  of  the  fore- 
most in  each  class  ;  at  the  same  time  marking 
the  distinctions  in  every  species.  By  this  we 
shall  avoid  a  tedious  repetition  of  similar 
characters,  and  consider  the  manners  and  the 
oddities  of  this  fantastic  tribe  in  general  points 
of  view;  where  we  shall  perceive  how  nearly 
they  approach  to  the  human  figure,  and  how 
little  they  benefit  by  the  approximation.  The 
foremost  of  the  ape  kind  is 

THB  OSAK-OUTANO,  OR  WILD  MAN  OF  THB 

WOODS. 

{See  Plate  XILfg.  2.) 

This  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
various  animals,  agreeing  in  one  common 
character  of  walking  upright^  but  coming 
from  different  countries,  and  of  very  different 
proportions  and  powers.  The  tbo«ix)ottb  of 
Bontius,  the  drill  of  Purchas,  and  the  pigmy 
of  Tyson,  have  all  received  this  general  name: 
and  have  been  ranked,  by  some  naturalists, 
under  one  general  description.^  If  we  read 
the  accounts  of  many  remote  travellers,  under 
this  name  we  are  presented  with  a  formidable 
aiumaly  from  six  to  eight  feet  high  ;  if  we  ex- 
amine the  books  of  such  as  have  described  it 
nearer  home,  we  find  it  a  pigmy  not  above 
three.  In  this  diversity  we  must  be  content 
to  blend  their  various  descriptions  into  one 
general  account;  observing,  at  the  same  time, 

^  The  Troglodyte,  or  Chimpanse,  (see  Plate  XII.  fig. 
1.)  is  a  distinct  animal  from  the  oran-outan£.  The  chim- 
panse  seldom  measure  more  than  from  two  leet  and  a  half 
to  three  feet  in  height ;  and  its  hair  is  dark  hrown,  or 
blacJtisli.  Its  head  is  conic,  the  body  brawny,  the  back 
and  shoulders  are  hairy,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  smooth. 

Two  chimptnses  were  sent  from  the  forests  of  the 
Carnatic  by  a  coasting  vessel*  as  a  present  to  the  gover. 
nor  of  Bombay.  They,  like  the  rest  of  the  species,  had 
many  human  actions,  and  seemed,  by  their  melancholy, 
to  have  a  rational  sense  of  their  captivity.  They  were 
scarcely  two  £eet  high,  but  walked  erect,  and  very  nearly 
resembled  the  human  form.  The  female  was  taken 
ill  during  the  voyage,  and  died  ;  and  the  male,  exhibit- 
ing every  demonstration  of  grief,  refused  to  eat,  and 
lived  only  two  days  afterwards. 

Both  to  face  and  form,  the  chimpanse  has  a  closer 
approximation  to  humanity  than  the  oran-outaiig.  Its 
habitat  is  confined  to  intertropical  Africa — tiiat  of  the 
WAu-outaag  U  Asiatic. 


that  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  any  of  their 
relations,  although  we  are  puzzled  which  to 
follow. 

The  oran^utang,  which  of  all  other  ani. 
mals  most  nearly  approaches  to  the  human 
race,  is  seen  of  different  sizes,  from  three  to 
seven  feet  high.  In  general,  however,  its 
stature  is  less  than  that  of  a  man  ;  but  its 
strength  and  agility  much  greater.  Travel- 
lers, who  have  seen  various  kinds  of  these  ani 
mals  in  their  native  solitudes,  give  us  sur 
prising  relations  of  their  force,  their  swiftness, 
their  address^  and  their  ferocity.  Naturalists, 
who  have  observed  their  form  and  manners 
at  home,  have  been  as  much  struck  with  their 
patient,  pliant,  imitative  dispositions  ;  witli 
their  appearance  and  conformation,  so  nearly 
human.  Of  the  smallest  sort  of  these  animals 
we  have  had  several, at  different  times, brought 
into  this  country,  all  nearly  alike  :  but  that 
observed  by  Dr  Tyson  is  the  best  known,  hav- 
ing  been  described  with  tbe  greatest  exactness.' 

*  Naturalists  are  now  Inclined  to  suspect  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  described  in  Europe  as  the  oran*out« 
ang,  is  in  fact,  a  young  pemgo — an  ape  of  great  strengtJi 
and  size.  The  most  recent  and  most  remarkable  capture 
of  the  pongo  or  great  oran-outang  Is  recorded  by  Dr 
Clarke  Abel,  in  Uie  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. 

Dr  Clarke  Abel's  attention  was  originally  directed  to 
the  subject  by  the  following  notice  in  the  Hurkara  AVim- 
paper,  communicated  to  that  journal  by  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals concerned  in  the  onslaught 

"  A  party  having  landed  on  the  north  coast  of  Suma^ 
tra,  from  the  Mary-Anne  Sophia,  Captain  Comfoot,  for 
the  purpose  of  watering,  fell  in  with  an  animal  of  the  mon- 
key species  of  a  miost  gigantic  size.  It  was  upwards  of 
seven  feet  in  height ;  and,  after  receiving  seven  shots,  was 
killed.  After  Uie  fifUi  shot,  it  climbed  a  tree,  and  re- 
clined against  its  boughs,  to  all  appearance  in  great  pain, 
and  vomited  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  Its  lower 
jaw,  and  the  skin  of  the  back  and  arms,  which  are 
brought  round  to  Calcutta  I  have  seen.  Some  of  the 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  have  also  arrived  here,  and  are 
"about  to  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety. There  are  some  of  them  about  three  inches  long. 
The  lower  jaw  is  immense :  and  the  skin,  to  which  I 
have  before  referred,  is  so  large,  that,  although  cut  off 
from  the  wrists,  each  arm  is  now  considerably  longer 
than  mine,  and  I  am  a  man  not  a  quarter  of  an  inck 
under  six  feet.  The  back  is  remarkably  broad,  and  is 
covered  with  long  coarse  brown  hair.  When  the  ani- 
mal made  its  appearance,  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  come  frou) 
some  distance  ;  and  to  all  appearance  it  had  been  walk, 
ing  through  a  swamp,  its  legs,  up  to  the  knees,  being 
muddy.  Its  gait  was  slovenly,  and  as  it  went  it  waddled 
from  side  to  side." 

Dr  Abel  adds  the  ibilowing  additional  information, 
obtained  through  direct  oral  communication  with  Cap. 
tain  Conifoot.  *'  This  formidable  animal  was  more  than 
a  head  taller  than  the  tallest  man  on  board,  even  in  an 
ordinary  standing  posture,  and  it  measured  eight  feet  in 
height  when  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  being  skinned. 
The  form  and  arrangement  of  its  beard  were  beautiful; 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  the  human  expression  in  its 
countenance,  and  its  piteous  actions  when  wounded,  and 
great  tenacity  of  life,  rendered  the  scene  tragical  and 
aflecUng.  On  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  there  were 
five  or  six  tall  trees  which  greatly  prolonged  the  com- 
I  bat ;  for  so  great  nas  his  strength  and  agility  in  bound* 
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The  animal  which  was  described  by  that 
learned  physician,  was  brought  from  Angola, 
in  Africa,  where  it  had  been  taken  in  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  country,  in  company  with 
a  i'emale  of  the  same  kind,  that  died  by  the 
way.  The  body  was  covered  with  hair,  which 
was  of  a  coal  black  colour,  more  resembling 
human  hair  than  that  of  brutes.  It  bore  a 
still  stronger  similitude  in  its  different  lengths; 
for  in  those  places  where  it  is  longest  on  the 
human  species  it  was  also  longest  in  this;  as 
on  the  head,  the  upper  lip,  the  chin,  and  the 
pubes.  The  face  was  like  that  of  a  man,  the 
forehead  larger,  and  the  head  round.  The 
upper  and  lower  jaw  were  not  so  prominent 
as  in  monkeys ;  but  flat,  like  those  of  a  man. 
The  ears  were  like  those  of  a  man,  in  most  res- 
pects ;  and  the  teeth  had  more  resemblance  to 
the  human  than  those  of  any  other  creature. 
The  bending  of  the  arms  and  legs  was  just  the 
same  as  in  a  man ;  and,  in  short,  the  animal,  at 
first  view,  presented  a  figure  entirely  human. 

In  order  to  discover  its  differences,  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  closer  survey ;  and  then 
the  imperfections  of  its  form  began  to  appear. 
The  tirst  obvious  difference  was  in  the  flatness 
of  the  nose;  the  next  in  the  lowness  of  the 
forehead,  and  the  wanting  the  prominence  of 
the  chin.  The  ears  were  proportionably  too 
large ;  the  eyes  too  close  to  each  other ;  and 

ing  from  branch  to  branch,  that  his  punuers  were  unable 
to  take  a  determinate  aim,  until  they  had  felled  all  the 
trees  but  one.  Even  then  he  did  not  yield  himself  to 
his  antagonists  till  he  had  received  five  balls,  and  been 
moreover  thrust  thn>iigh  with  a  spear.  One  of  the  first 
balls  appears  to  have  penetrated  his  lungs,  for  be  was  ob. 
served  immediately  to  sling  himself  by  his  feet  from  a 
branch,  with  his  head  downwards,  so  as  to  allow  the 
blood  to  flow  from  his  mouth.  On  receiving  a  wound, 
be  always  put  his  hand  over  the  injured  part,  and  dis- 
tressed his  pumuers  by  the  human-lilce  agony  of  bis  ex- 
pression. When  oo  the  ground,  after  being  exhausted 
by  his  many  wounds,  he  lay  as  if  dead,  with  his  hesd 
resting  on  bis  folded  arms.  It  was  at  this  moment  that 
an  officer  attempted  to  give  him  the  eomp-dB-grace  by 
pushing  a  spear  through  his  body,  but  he  immediately 
jumped  on  his  feet,  wrested  the  weapon  from  his  anta* 
gonlst,  and  shivered  it  in  pieces.  This  was  his  last 
wound,  and  bis  lust  great  exertion;  yet  he  lived  some 
time  afterwards,  and  drank,  it  is  stated,  great  quantities 
of  water.  Captain  Cornfoot  also  observes,  that  the  ani- 
mal had  probably  travelled  some  distance  to  the  place 
where  he  was  killed,  as  his  legs  were  covered  with  mud 
up  to  the  knees." 

The  countenance  of  this  tremendous  creature,  with 
the  exception  of  the  beard,  was  nearly  bare,  a  few  short 
downy  hairs  being  alone  scattered  over  it.  It  was  of  a 
dark  lead  coluur,  excepting  the  margins  of  the  lips, 
which  were  paler.  The  eyes  were  small,  in  relation  to 
those  of  man,  and  about  an  inch  apart.  The  eyelids 
were  well  fringed  with  lashes.  The  ears  were  compara- 
tively very  small,  being  not  more  than  an  Inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  barely  an  inch  in  breadth.  They  lay 
close  to  the  hesd,  and  resembled  those  of  tlie  human 
race,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  lobe,  which  was 
wanting.  The  nose  scarcely  rose  above  the  level  of  the 
face,  and  the  nostrils  were  tiu^e -fourths  of  an  inch  in 


the  interval  between  the  nose  and  mouth  too 
great  The  body  and  limbs  differed,  in  the 
thighs  being  too  short,  and  the  arms  too  long; 
in  the  thumb  being  too  little,  and  the  palm  of 
the  hand  too  narrow.  The  fe«t  also  were 
rather  m^re  like  hands  than  feet;  and  the  siii. 
mal,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  figure,  bent 
too  much  upon  its  haunches. 

When  tliis  creature  was  examined  anato- 
mically, a  surprising  similitude  was  seen  to 
preyail  in  its  internal  conformation.  It  dif. 
iered  from  man  in  the  number  of  its  ribs,  hav- 
ing thirteen;  whereas,  in  man,  there  are  but 
twelve.  The  vertebrsB  of  tlie  neck  also  were 
shorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  narrower,  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  were  deeper,  the  kidneys 
were  rounder,  the  urinary  and  gall-bladders 
were  longer  and  smaller,  and  the  ureters  of  a 
different  figure.  Such  were  the  principal  dis- 
tinctions between  the  internal  parts  of  this 
animal  and  those  of  man;  in  almost  every 
thing  else  they  were  entirely  and  exactly  the 
same,  and  discovered  an  astonishing  congru- 
ity.  Indeed,  many  parts  were  so  much  alike 
in  conformation  that  it  might  have  excited 
wonder  how  they  were  productive  of  such  few 
advantages.  The  tongue,  and  all  the  organs 
of  the  voice,  were  the  same,  and  yet  the  ani- 
mal  was  dumb;  the  brain  was  formed  in  the 
same  manner  with  that  of  man,  and  yet  the 

breadth,  and  were  placed  obliquely  side  by  side.  The 
musxle  was  projecting,  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
very  large.  The  lips  appeared  nanx»w  when  closed,  but 
were,  in  reality,  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  bsir 
of  the  head  was  of  a  reddish  brown  colour;  it  grew  from 
behind  forwards,  and  measured  five  inches  in  leajith. 
The  beard  was  handsome,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
curly  during  the  lifetime  of  the  animal,  lu  coloer 
was  lighter  than  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  apprasciied 
a  light  chestnut.  The  beard  was  about  three  incites 
long,  and  sprung  very  gracefully  from  the  upper  lip, 
near  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  musuciuos, 
from  whence  descending,  it  clothed  the  chin. 

The  palms  of  the  hands  were  of  great  length,  vA 
naked  from  the  wrists.  Their  backs  were  covered  with 
hair,  which  was  sparse  u}Mm  the  fingers.  This  hair  in- 
clined backwards  towards  the  wrists,  and  then  turned 
directly  upwards.  All  the  fingers  were  tenninsted  bjr 
strong,  black,  convex  nails.  The  thumb  reached  to  tbe 
first  joint  of  the  forefinger.  The  sules  of  the  feet  ttere 
bare;  the  feet  were  covered  oo  the  beck  with  long 
brown  hair,  as  far  as  the  last  joint  of  the  toes.  The 
great  toe  was  set  on  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  foot, 
and  was  relatively  very  short.  The  general  colour  of 
the  skin  of  this  animal  was  a  dark  lead.  The  bair  «r»s 
of  a  brownish  red,  varying  in  some  places  to  a  blsrkish 
hue,  but  appearing  red  under  a  stronger  light.  It  wu 
on  all  parts  very  long,  directed  upwards  on  tbe  fore  inn, 
but  from  the  upper  arm  it  hung  down  loose  and  sbaggx> 
It  was  equally  long  and  full  upon  the  flanks,  but  wu 
more  scantily  spread  over  the  chest  and  fore  part  of  the 
body.  Tbe  extended  arms  of  this  woodland  giant  were 
capable  of  embracing  a  span  of  eight  feet  two  Indies. 
His  height,  according  to  the  measurements  of  Dr  Abel, 
may  have  exceeded,  but  could  not  have  been  less  thsx* 
«evexi  feet  six  inches  and  a  lialf. 
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creature  wanted  reason :  an  evident  proof  (as 
Mr  Buffon  finely  observes)  that  no  dispositions 
of  matter  will  give  mind;  and  that  the  body, 
how  nicely  soever  formed,  is  formed  in  vain, 
when  there  is  not  infused  a  soul  to  direct  its 
operations. 

Having  thus  taken  a  comparative  view  of 
this  creature  with  man,  what  follows  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  general  description. 
This  animal  was  very  hairy  all  behind,  from 
the  head  downwards ;  and  the  hair  so  thick  that 
it  covered  the  skin  almost  from  being  seen ;  but 
in  all  parts  before,  the  hair  was  much  thinner, 
the  skin  everywhere  appeared,  and  in  some 
places  it  was  almost  bare.  When  it  went  on 
all-fnurs,  as  it  was  sometimes  seen  to  do,  it 
appeared  all  hairy;  when  it  went  erect  it  a  p. 
peared  before  less  hairy,  and  more  like  a  man. 
Its  hair,  which  in  this  particular  animal 
was  black,  much  more  resembled  that  of  men 
than  the  fur  of  brutes;  for,  in  the  latter,  besides 
their  long  hair,  there  is  usually  a  finer  and  a 
shorter  intermixed ;  but  in  the  oran-outang  it 
was  all  of  a  kind ;  only  about  the  pubes  the  hair 
was  grayish,  seemed  longer,  and  somewhat 
different;  as  also  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin, 
where  it  was  greyish  like  the  hair  of  a  beard. 
The  face,  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  were 
without  hair;  and  so  was  most  part  of  the 
forehead :  but  down  the  sides  of  the  face  the 
hair  was  thick,  it  being  there  about  an  inr.h 
and  a  fhalf  l(>ng,  which  exceeded  that  on  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  In  the  palms  of  its 
hands  were  remarkable  those  lines  which  are 
usually  taken  notice  of  in  palmistry;  and,  at 
the  tips  of  the  finders,  those  spiral  lines  ob- 
served in  man.  The  palms  of  the  hands  were 
as  long  as  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  and  the  toes 
upon  these  were  as  long  as  the  fingers ;  the 
middle  toe  was  tlie  longest  of  all,  and  the 
whole  foot  differed  from  the  human.  The 
hinder  feet  being  thus  formed  as  hands,  the 
animal  often  used  them  as  such ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  now  and  then  made  use  of  its  hands 
instead  of  feet  The  breasts  appeared  small 
and  shrivelled,  but  exactly  like  those  of  a 
man:  the  navel  also  appeared  very  fair,  and 
in  exact  dispositions,  being  neither  harder  nor 
more  prominent  than  what  is  usually  seen  in 
children.  Such  is  the  description  of  this  ex- 
traordinary creature ;  to  which  little  has  been 
added  by  succeeding  observers,  except  that 
the  colour  of  the  hair  is  often  found  to  vary; 
in  that  described  by  Edwards  it  was  of  a  red- 
dish  brown. 

From  a  picture  so  like  that  of  the  human 
species,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  cor- 
responding mind;  and  it  is  certain,  that  such 
of  these  animals  as  have  been  shown  in  Eu- 
rope, have  discovered  a  degree  of  imitation 
beyond  what  any  quadruped  can  arrive  at 

That  of  Tyson  was  a  gentle,  fond,  harm- 


less creature.  In  its  passage  to  England, 
those  that  it  knew  on  ship-board  it  would  em- 
brace with  the  greatest  tenderness,  opening 
their  bosoms,  and  clasping  its  hands  about 
them.  Monkeys  of  a  lower  species  it  held  in 
utter  aversion;  it  would  always  avoid  the 
place  where  they  were  kept  in  the  same  ves- 
sel ;  and  seemed  to  consider  itself  as  a  crea- 
ture of  higher  extraction.  After  it  was  taken, 
and  a  little  used  to  wear  clothes,  it  grew  very 
fond  of  them  ;  a  part  it  would  put  on  without 
any  help,  and  the  rest  it  would  carry  in  its 
hands  to  some  of  the  company,  for  their  as- 
sistance. It  would  lie  in  a  bed,  place  its 
head  on  the  pillow,  and  pull  the  clothes  up. 
wards  as  a  man  would  do. 

That  which  was  seen  by  Edwards,  and 
described  by  Buffon,  showed  even  a  superior 
degree  of  sagacity.  It  walked,  like  all  of  its 
kind,  upon  two  legs,  even  though  it  carried 
burdens.  Its  air  was  melancholy,  and  its 
deportment  grave.  Unlike  the  baboon  or 
monkey,  whose  motions  are  violent,  and  ap- 
petites capricious,  who  are  fond  of  mischief, 
and  obedient  only  from  fear,  this  animal  was 
slow  in  its  motions,  and  a  look  was  sufficient 
to  keep  it  in  awe.  I  have  seen  it»  says  Mr 
Buffon,  give  its  hand  to  show  the  company  to 
the  door:  I  have  seen  it  sit  at  table,  unfold 
its  napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make  use  of  the 
spoon  and  the  fork  to  carry  the  victuals  to 
its  mouth,  pour  out  its  drink  into  a  glass, 
touch  glasses  when  invited,  take  a  cup  and 
saucer  and  lay  them  on  the  table,  put  in  sugar, 
pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  cool  before  drink- 
ing, and  all  this  without  any  other  instigation 
than  the  signs  or  the  command  of  its  master, 
and  often  of  his  own  accord.  It  was  gentle 
and  inoffensive ;  it  even  approached  strangers 
with  respect,  and  came  rather  to  receive  car- 
esses than  to  offer  injuries.  It  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  sugared  comfits,  which  every 
body  was  ready  to  give  it ;  and  as  it  had  a 
defluxion  upon  the  breast,  so  much  sugar  con. 
tributed  to  increase  the  disorder,  and  shorten 
its  life.  It  continued  at  Paris  but  one  sum- 
mer, and  died  in  London.  It  ate  indiscrim. 
inately  of  all  things,  but  it  preferred  dry  and 
ripe  n'uits  to  all  other  aliments.  It  would 
drink  wine,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  gladly 

left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  any  other  sweet  liquor.^ 

•^^^— ^_»-^.— — »^— ^-.  . 

*  Dr  Clark  Abel  has  given  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  oran-otitang  which  he  brought  from  Java 
to  England.  "On  board  ship  an  attempt  being  made 
to  secure  him-  by  a  chain  tied  to  a  strong  staple,  he  in- 
stantly unfastened  It,  and  ran  off  with  the  chain  drag- 
ging behind  ;  but  finding  himself  embarrassed  by  Its 
length,  he  coiled  it  once  or  twice,  snd  threw  It  over  his 
shoulder.  This  feat  he  often  repeated  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  it  would  not  remain  on  his  slioulder,  he  took 
it  into  his  mouth.  After  several  abortive  attempts  t« 
secure  him  more  effectually,  he  was  allowed  to  wander 
freel)  about  the  ship,  and  soon  became  familiar  with  the 
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Such  these  animaU  appeared  when  brought 
into  Europe.  However,  many  of  their  ex- 
traordinary habits  were  probably  the  result 
of  education,  and  we  are  not  tofd  how  long 

sailors,  mnd  surpassed  them  In  agility.  They  often 
chased  him  about  the  rigging,  aiid  gare  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  displaying  his  adroitness  in  managing 
an  escape.  On  first  starting^  he  would  endeavour  to 
outstrip  his  pursuers  by  mere  speed ;  but  when  much 
pressed,  eluded  them  by  seizing  a  loose  rope,  and  swing- 
ing out  of  their  reach.  At  other  times,  he  would  pa. 
tieotly  wait  on  the  shrouds  or  at  the  mast-head,  till  his 
pursuers  almost  touched  him,  and  then  suddenly  lower 
himself  to  the  deck  by  any  rope  that  was  near  him,  or 
bound  along  the  main-stay  from  one  mast  to  the  other, 
swinging  by  his  hands,  and  moving  them  one  over  the 
other.  The  men  wo«dd  often  shake  the  ropes  by  which 
he  clung  with  so  much  violence,  as  to  make  me  fear  his 
falling;  but  I  soon  found  that  the  power  of  his  muscles 
could  not  be  easily  overcome.  When  in  a  playful  hum- 
our, he  would  often  swing  within  arm's  length  of  his 
pursuer,  and,  having  struck  him  with  his  hand,  throw 
liimsell  from  him. 

"  Whilst  in  Java  he  lodged  in  a  large  tamarind-tree 
near  my  dwelling,  and  formed  a  bed  by  intertwining 
the  small  branches,  and  covering  them  with  leaves. 
During  the  day,  he  would  lie  with  his  head  projecting 
beyoncT his  nest*  watching  whoever  might  pass  under ; 
and  when  he  saw  any  one  with  fruit,  would  descend  to 
obtain  a  share  of  it.  He  always  retired  for  the  night  at 
sunset,  or  sooner^  if  he  had  been  well  fed,  and  rose  with 
the  sun,  and  visited  those  from  %vhom  he  habitually  re- 
ceived food. 

"  Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  from  Java  he  todc 
little  notice,  whilst  under  the  observation  of  the  persons 
of  the  ship.  Once,  Indeed,  he  openly  attempted  to 
throw  a  small  cage,  containing  three  of  them,  overboard ; 
bt«ause,  probably,  he  had  seen  them  receive  food,  of 
which  he  could  obtain  no  part.  But  although  he  held 
so  little  intercourse  with  them  when  under  our  inspec- 
tion, I  had  reason  to  suspect,  that  he  was  less  indifler- 
ent  to  their  society  when  free  from  our  observation  ;  and 
was  one  day  summoned  to  the  top-gallant-yard  of  the 
roizen-mast  to  overlook  him  playing  with  a  young  male 
monkey.  Lying  on  his  back,  partially  covered  with  a 
sail,  he  for  some  time  contemplated,  with  great  gravity, 
the  gambols  of  the  monkey,  which  bounded  over  him  : 
but  at  length  caught  him  by  the  tail,  and  tried  to  envel- 
ope him  in  his  covering.  The  monkey  seemed  to  dis- 
like his  confinement,  and  broke  from  him,  but  again  re- 
newed its  gambols,  and  although  frequently  caught,  al- 
ways escaped.  The  intercourse,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  be  that  of  equals,  for  Uie  oran-outang  never  condes- 
cended to  romp  with  the  monkey,  as  he  did  with  the 
boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  the  monkeys  had  evidently  a 
great  predilection  for  his  company;  for  whenever  they 
brake  loose,  they  took  their  way  to  his  resting-place, 
and  were  often  seen  lurking  about  it,  or  creeping  clan, 
destinely  towards  him.  There  appeared  to  be  no  grada- 
tion in  their  intimacy ;  as  they  appeared  as  confidently 
familiar  with  him  when  first  observed,  as  at  the  close 
of  their  acquaintance. 

"  But  although  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irri- 
tated, the  oran-outang  could  be  excited  to  violent  rage, 
which  he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth,  showing  his 
teeth,  and  seizing  and  biting  those  who  were  near  him. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  seemed  almost  driven  to  despera- 
tion :  and,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  committed  an  act, 
which,  In  a  rational  being,  would  have  been  called  the 
threatening  of  suicide.  If  repeatedly  refused  an  orange 
when  he  attempted  to  take  it,  he  woiUd  shriek  violently, 
and  swing  furiously  about  the  ropes;  then  return  and 


the  instructions  they  received  lor  this  purpose 
were  continued.  But  we  learn  from  another 
account,  that  they  take  but  a  very  short  time 
to  come  to  a  great  degree  of  imitative  perfec 

endeavour  to  obtain  It;  if  again  refused,  he  would  rail 
for  some  time  like  an  tngry  child  upon  the  deck,  utter- 
ing the  most  piercing  screams;  and  tben  suddenly 
starting  up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  fd  the  ship  sad 
disappear.  On  first  witnessing  this  act,  we  thoogbt 
that  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea ;  but,  on  a  seaitii 
being  made,  found  him  concealed  under  the  chains. 

^  This  animal  neither  practises  the  grimaces  aiul 
antics  of  other  monkeys,  nor  possesses  their  perpetuil 
proneness  to  mischief.  Gravity,  approaching  to  neisiu 
choly,  and  mildness,  were  sometimes  strongly  expressed 
in  his  countenance,  and  seem  to  be  the  characteristics 
of  his  disposition.  When  he  first  came  among  strangers, 
he  would  sit  for  hoars  with  his  hand  upon  his  head, 
looking  pensively  at  all  arcMud  him;  and  when  much 
incommoded  by  their  examination,  would  hide  himself 
beneath  any  covering  that  was  at  hand.  His  mildness 
was  evinced  by  his  forbearance  under  Injuries,  which 
were  grievous  before  he  was  excited  to  revenge:  but  be 
always  avoided  those  who  often  teased  him.  He  soeo 
became  strongly  attached  to  those  who  kindly  used  bin. 
By  their  side  he  was  ibnd  of  sitting ;  and  getting  as  dose 
as  possible  to  their  persons,  would  take  their  hands  b»> 
tween  his  lips,  and  fly  to  them  for  protection.  Fixm 
the  boatswain  of  the  Alceste,  who  shared  his  meals  witii 
him,  and  was  his  chief  '^vourite,  although  he  sometimes 
purloined  the  grog  and  the  biscuit  of  his  beneiiacter,  he 
learned  to  eat  with  a  spoon;  and  might  be  often  seen 
silting  at  his  cabin  door,  enjoying  his  cofiee,  quite  oiu 
embarrassed  by  those  who  observed  him,  and  with  a 
grotesque  and  sober  air,  that  seemed  a  buriesque  on  hu- 
man nature. 

«  Next  to  the  boatswain,  I  was,  perhaps,  his  most 
intimate  acquaintance.  He  would  always  follow  ne 
to  the  mast.head,  where  I  often  went  for  the  sake  of 
reading  apart  from  the  noise  of  the  ship;  and,  having 
satisfi^  himself  that  my  pockets  contained  ito  eatables, 
would  lie  down  by  my  side,  and  pulling  a  topsail  en- 
tirely over  him,  peep  Irom  it  ocx»sionally  to  watch  my 
movements. 

"  His  favourite  amusement  In  Java  was  in  swinging 
from  the  branches  of  trees,  in  passing  from  one  to 
another,  and  in  dimbing  over  the  roo&  of  bouses;  eo 
board,  in  hanging  by  his  arms  from  the  ropes,  and  in 
romping  with  the  buys  of  the  ship.  He  would  entice 
them  into  play  by  striking  them  with  his  hand  as  thejr 
passed,  and  boiunding  from  them,  but  allowing  them  to 
overtake  him,  and  engage  in  a  mock  soulBts  in  which 
he  used  his  hands,  feet,  and  mouth.  If  any  conjecture 
could  be  formed  from  these  frolics  of  his  mode  of  atUrk- 
ing  the  adversary,  it  would  appear  to  be  his  first  object 
to  throw  him  down,  then  to  secure  him  with  his  bauds 
and  iiset,  and  then  wound  him  with  his  teeth. 

"On  board  ship  he  commonly  slept  at  the  mast-head, 
after  wrapping  himself  In  a  sail.  In  making  his  bed, 
he  used  the  greatest  pains  to  remove  every  thing  out  ot 
bis  wav,  that  might  render  the  surface  on  which  be  io- 
tended  to  lie  uneven:  and,  having  satisfied  himself 
with  this  part  of  his  arrangement,,  spread  out  the  sail, 
and  lying  down  upon  it  on  his  back,  drew  it  over  bis 
body.  Sometimes  I  pre-oocupied  his  bed,  and  teased 
him  by  refusing  to  give  it  up.  On  these  occasions  be 
would  endeavour  to  pull  the  sail  from  under  me,  or  to 
force  me  from  it,  and  would  not  rest  till  I  had  resigned 
it.  If  it  were  large  enough  for  both,  be  would  quietly 
lie  by  my  side.  If  all  the  sails  happened  to  be  set,  he 
would  hunt  about  for  some  other  covering,  and  either 
steal  one  of  the  sailors'  jackets  or  shirU  that  bappeoed  (0 
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tion.  Mr  L.  Brosse  bought  two  young  ones, 
that  were  but  a  year  old,  from  a  negro  ;  and 
these  at  that  early  age  discovered  an  astonish- 
ing power  of  imitation.^  They  even  then  sat 
at  the  table  like  men,  ate  of  every  thing  with- 
out distinction;  made  use  of  their  knife,  spoon, 
and  fork,  both  to  eat  their  meat  and  help  them- 
selves. They  drank  wine  and  other  liquors. 
When  carried  on  ship.board  they  had  signs 
for  the  cabin-boys  expressive  of  their  wants ; 
and  whenever  these  neglected  attending  upon 
them  as  they  desired,  they  instantly  flew  into 
a  passion,  seised  them  by  the  arm,  bit  them, 
and  kept  them  down.  The  male  was  sea- 
sick,  and  required  attendance  like  a  human 
creature;  he  was  twice  bled  in  the  arm,  and 
every  time  afterwards,  when  he  found  him. 
self  out  of  order,  he  showed  his  arm,  as  de- 
sirous of  being  relieved  by  bleeding. 
Pyrard  relates,  that  in  the  province  of  Sierra 

be  drying,  or  empty  a  hammock  of  its  blaukets.  Off 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  suffered  much  from  a  low 
tempeimture,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  when  he 
would  descend  from  the  mast,  shuddering  with  cold,  and 
running  up  to  any  one  of  his  friends,  climb  into  their 
arms,  and  clasping  them  closely,  derive  warmth  from 
tbeir  persons,  screaming  Tiolently  at  any  attempt  to  re. 
moTe  htm. 

"  His  food  In  Java  was  chiefly  fruit,  especially  man. 
gostans,  of  which  he  was  extremely  fond.  He  also  sucked 
eggs  with  voracity,  and  often  employed  himself  in  seek. 
iiig  them.  On  board  ship  his  diet  was  of  no  definite 
kind.  He  ate  readily  of  all  kinds  of  meat,  and  espe. 
citlly  raw  meat ;  %Tas  very  fond  of  bread,  but  always  pre- 
ferred  fruits,  when  he  could  obtain  them. 

"  His  beverage  in  Java  was  water;  on  board  ship  it 
was  as  diversified  as  his  food.  He  preferred  coffee  and 
tea,  but  would  readily  take  wine,  and  exemplified  his 
attachment  to  spirits  by  stealing  the  captain's  brandy 
bottle.  Since  his  arrival  in  London  he  has  preferred 
beer  and  milk  to  any  thing  else,  but  drinks  wine  and 
other  liquors. 

"  In  bis  attempts  to  obtain  food,  he  afibrded  us  many 
opportunities  of  judging  of  his  sagacity  and  disposition. 
He  was  always  very  impatient  to  seize  it  when  held  out 
to  him,  and  became  passionate  when  it  was  not  soon 
given  up;  and  would  chase  a  person  all  over  the  ship  to 
obtain  it.  I  seldom  came  upon  deck  without  sweet, 
meats  or  fruit  In  my  pocket,  and  could  never  escape  hb 
vigilant  eye.  Sometimes  I  endeavoured  to  evade  him 
hy  ascending  to  the  mast  head,  but  was  always  over- 
taken  or  intercepted  in  my  progress.  When  he  came 
up  with  me  oo  the  shrouds,  he  would  secure  himself  by 
one  loot  to  the  ratlings,  and  confine  my  legs  with  the 
other  and  one  of  his  hands,  while  he  rifled  my  pockets. 
If  he  found  it  impossible  to  overtake  me,  he  would 
climb  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  loose  rigging,  and 
then  drop  suddenly  upon  me.  Or  if,  perceiving  his 
intention,  I  attempted  to  descend,  he  would  slide  down 
*■  rope,  and  meet  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  shrouds. 
Sometimes  I  fastened  an  orange  to  the  end  of  a  rope, 
tod  lowered  it  to  the  deck  from  the  mast  head ;  and  as 
*oon  u  he  attempted  to  seise  it  drew  it  rapidly  up. 
After  being  several  times  foiled  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  it  by  direct  means,  he  altered  his  plan.  Appear- 
ing to  care  little  about  it,  he  would  remove  to  some 
distance,  and  ascend  the  rigging  very  leisurely  for  some 
time,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  spring,  catch  the  rops 
^^'hich  hekl  IL    If  defeated  again  by  my  suddenly  jerk. 


Leone,  in  Africa,  there  arw  a  kind  of  apes, 
called  Baris,  which  are  strong  and  muscular, 
and  which,  if  properly  instructed  when  young, 
serve  as  very  useful  domestics.  They  usu- 
ally walk  upright;  they  pound  at  a  mortar ; 
they  go  to  the  river  to  fetch  water,  this  they 
carry  back  in  a  little  pitcher  on  their  heads; 
but  if  care  be  not  taken  to  receive  the  pitcher 
at  their  return^  they  let  it  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  then  seeing  it  broken,  they  begin  to  la- 
ment  and  cry  for  their  loss,  he  Compters 
account  is  much  to  the  same  purpose,  of  an 
ape  which  he  saw  in  the  Straits  of  Molucca. 
**  It  walked  upon  its  two  hind  feet,  which  are 
bent  a  little,  like  a  dog  that  had  been  taught 
to  dance.  It  made  use  of  its  hands  and  arms 
as  we  do.  Its  visage  was  not  much  more  dis- 
agreeable than  that  of  a  Hottentot ;  but  the 
body  was  all  over  covered  with  a  woolly  hair 
of  different  colours.     As  to  the  rest  it  cried 


ing  tiie  rope,  he  would  at  first  seem  quite  in  despair, 
relinquish  his  eflbrt,  and  rush  about  the  rigging,  scream* 
ing  vioienUy.  But  be  would  always  return,  and  again 
seizing  the  rope,  disregard  the  jerk,  and  allow  it*lo  run 
through  his  hand  till  within  reach  of  the  orange;  but  If 
again  foiled,  would  come  to  my  side,  and  taking  me  by 
the  arm,  confine  It  while  he  hauled  the  onnge  up. 

"  I  have  seen  him  exhibit  violent  alarm  on  two  occa- 
sions only,  when  he  appeared  to  seek  for  safety  In  gain, 
ing  as  high  an  elevation  as  possible.  On  seeing  eight 
large  turtles  brought  on  boani,  whilst  the  Cssar  was  ofl 
the  Island  of  Ascension,  he  climbed  with  all  poesible 
speed  to  a  higher  part  of  the  ship  than  be  had  ever 
before  reached,  and,  looking  down  upon  them,  projected 
his  long  lips  into  the  form  of  a  hog's  snout,  uttering  at 
the  same  time  a  sound,  which  might  be  described  as 
between  the  croaking  of  a  frog  and  the  grunting  of  a 
pig.  After  some  time  he  ventured  to  descend,  but  with 
great  caution,  peeping  continually  at  the  turtle,  but 
could  not  be  induced  to  approach  within  many  yards  of 
them.  He  ran  to  the  same  height,  and  uttered  the 
same  sounds,  on  seeing  some  men  bathing  and  splashing 
in  the  sea;  and  since  his  arrival  in  England  has  shown 
nearly  the  same  degree  of  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  live 
tortoise." 

This  animal  survived  his  transportation  to  this  coun- 
try from  August  1817,  when  he  airived^  to  the  1st  April, 
1819,  during  which  interval  he  was  in  the  custody  of 
Mr  Cross  at  Exeter  Change,  as  much  caressed  for  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition  as  he  was  noticed  for  his 
great  rarity.  There  was  no  need  of  personal  confine, 
ment,  and  little  of  restraint  or  coercion ;  to  his  keepers 
especially,  and  to  those  whom  he  knew  by  their  frequent 
visits,  he  displayed  a  decided  partiality.  During  his 
Ust  ilbiess,  and  at  his  death,  his  piteous  appearance, 
which  seemed  to  bespeak  his  entreaties  to  those  about 
him  for  relief,  did  not  fail  to  excite  the  feelings  of  all 
who  witnessed  them,  an  excitement  evidently  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  human  suffering  under  similar 
circumstances,  which  the  sight  of  this  animal  so  strongly 
brpught  to  mind.  He  was  shedding  his  teeth  at  the 
peri(^  of  his  death,  which  was  probably  promoted,  if  not 
caused  by  It.  This  was  sufficient  evidence  of  his  non- 
age, and  as  he  increased  both  in  stature  and  general  bulk 
during  his  residence  here,  this  Individual  may  be  said  to 
support  the  conjecture  that  the  adult  orangoutang  is  no 
other  than  the  Pongo. 

>  As  quoted  by  Buflbn,  vol.  xxviil.  p.  77 
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like  a  child ;  aft  its  outward  actions  were  so 
like  the  human,  and  the  passions  so  lively  and 
significant,  that  dumb  men  could  scarcely  bet- 
ter express  their  conceptions  and  desires.  It 
had  also  that  expression  of  passion  or  joy 
which  we  often  see  in  children, stamping  with 
its  feet,  and  striking  them  against  the  ground, 
to  show  its  spite,  or  when  refused  any  thing 
it  passionately  longed  for.  Although  these 
animals  (continues  he)  are  very  big,  for  that 
I  saw  was  four  feet  high,  their  nimbleness  is 
incredible.  It  is  a  pleasure  beyond  expres- 
sion to  see  them  run  up  the  tackling  of  a  ship, 
where  they  sometimes  play  as  if  they  had  a 
knack  of  vaulting  peculiar  to  themselves^  or 
as  if  they  had  been  paid,  like  our  rope-dancers, 
to  divert  the  company*  Sometimes,  suspended 
by  one  arm,  they  poise  themselves,  and  then 
turn  all  of  a  sudden  round  about  a  rope,  with 
as  much  quickness  as  a  wheel,  or  a  sling  put 
into  motion.  Sometimes  holding  the  rope  suc- 
cessively with  their  long  fingers,  and,  letting 
their  whole  body  fall  into  the  air,  they  run 
full  speed  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  come 
back  again  with  the  same  swiftness.  There 
is  no  posture  but  they  imitate,  nor  motion  but 
they  perform,  bending  themselves  like  a  bow, 
rolling  like  a  bowl,  hanging  by  the  hands, 
feet,  and  teeth,  according  to  the  different  fan. 
cies  with  which  their  capricious  imagination 
supplies  them.  But  what  is  still  more  amaz- 
ing than  all,  is  their  agility  to  fling  themselves 
from  one  rope  to  another,  though  at  thirty, 
forty,  and  fifty  feet  distance." 

Such  are  the  habitudes  and  the  powers  of 
the  smaller  class  of  these  extraordinary  crea- 
tures ;  but  we  are  presented  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent picture  in  those  of  a  larger  stature  and 
more  muscular  form.  The  little  animals  we 
have  been  describing,  which  are  seldom  found 
above  four  feet  high,  seem  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  dwarfs  among  the  human  species, 
being  gentle,  assiduous,  and  playful,  rather 
fitted  to  amuse  than  terrify.  But  the  gigantic 
races  of  the  orangoutang,  seen  and  described 
by  travellers,  are  truly  formidable,  and  in 
the  gloomy  forests,  where  they  are  only  found, 
seem  to  hold  undisputed  dominion.  Many  of 
these  are  as  tall  or  taller  than  a  man;  active, 
strong,  and  intrepid;  cunning,  lascivious,  and 
cruel.  This  redoubtable  rival  of  mankind  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  Borneo.'  In 
the  last  of  these  places  the  people  of  quality 
course  him  as  we  do  the  stag ;  and  this  sort  of 
hunting  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of 
the  king  himself.  This  creature  is  extremely 
swift  of  foot,  endowed  with  extraordinary 
strength,  and  runs  with  prodigious  celerity. 
His  skin  is  all  hairy,  his  eyes  sunk  in  his 

^  1.8  ComDte'ii  Histury  of  Chins. 


head,  his  countenance  stem,  his  face  tannei!, 
and  all  his  lineaments,  though  exactly  bamaii, 
harsh  and  blackened  by  the  sun.     Id  Africa 
this  creature  is  even  still  more   fonnidable. 
Battel  calls  him  the  pango,  and   assures  ui 
that  in  all  his  proportions  he  resembles  a  man, 
except  that  he  is  much  larger,  even  to  a  gi. 
gantic  state.     His  faoe  resembles  that  of  a 
man,  the  eyes  deep  sunk  in  the  head,  the  hair 
on  each  side  extremely  long,  the  risage  naked 
and  without  hair,  as  also  the  ears  and  the 
hands.     The   body  is   lightly   coTered,   and 
scarcely  differing  from  that  of  a  man ,  except 
that  there  are  no  calves  to  the  legs.     Still, 
however,  the  animal  is  seen  to  walk  upon  bis 
hinder   le^s,   and  in  an  erect  poeture.     He 
sleeps  under  trees,  and  builds  himself  a  hut, 
which  serves  to  protect  him  against  the  sua 
and  the  rains  of  the  tropical  climates,  of  which 
he  is  a  native.     He  lives  only  upon  fruits,  and 
is  no   way  carnivorous.     He   cannot  speak, 
although   furnished  with   a  greater  instinct 
than  any  other  animal  of  the  brute  creation. 
When  the  negroes  make  a  fire  in  the  woods 
this  animal  comes  near  and  warms  himself  by 
the  blaze.     However,  he  has  not  skill  enough 
to  keep  the  flame  alive  by  feeding  it  with 
fuel.     They  go  together  in  companies,  and  it 
they  happen  to  meet  one  of  the  human  8pecie.« 
remote  from  succour,  they  show  him  no  mercy 
They  even  attack  the  elephant,  which  they 
beat  with  their  clubs,  and  oblige  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  forest  which  they  claim  as  their 
own.     It  is  impossible  to  take  any  of  these 
dreadful  creatures  alive,  for  they  are  so  strong 
that  ten  men  would  not  be  a  match  for  but 
one  of  them.     None  of  this  kind,  therefore, 
are  taken  except  when  very  young,  and  these 
but  rarely,  when  the  female  happens  to  leave 
them  behind  ;  for  in  general  they  keep  clung 
to  the  breast,  and  adhere  both  with  legs  and 
arms.     From  the  same  traveller  we    learn, 
that  when  one  of  these  animals  dies,  the  rest 
cover  the  body  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  and 
branches.     They  sometimes  also  show  mercy 
to  the  human  kind.     A  negro  boy,  that  was 
taken  by  one  of  these,  and  carried  into  the 
woods,  continued  there  a  whole  year,  without 
receiving  any  injury."     Prom  another  travel- 
ler  we  learn,  that  these  animals  often  attempt 
to  surprise  the  female  negroes  as  they  go  into 
the  woods,  and  frequently  keep  them  against 
their  wills  for  the  pleasure  of  their  company, 
feeding   them  very  plentifully  all  the  time. 
Heassuresus  that  be  knewa  woman  of  Loango 
that  had  lived  among  these  animals  for  three 
years.  They  grow  from  six  to  seven  feet  high 
and  are  of  unequalled  strength.     They  build 
sheds,  and  make  use  of  clubs  for  their  defence. 
Their  faces  are  broad,  their  noses  flat,  their 

*  Le  Brusse,  as  i|tiotod  by  Buffbii,  vol.  xxvfli.  p.  70. 
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ears  witbont  a  tip,  their  skins  are  more  bright 
than  that  of  a  mulatto,  and  they  are  covered  on 
many  parts  of  the  body  with  long  and  tawny- 
coloured  hair.  Their  belly  is  large,  their 
heels  flat,  and  yet  rising  behind.  They 
sometimes  walk  upright,  and  sometimes  upon 
all  fours,  when  they  are  fantastically  dis- 
posed. 

From  this  description  of  the  orangoutang, 
we  perceive  at  what  a  distance  the  -^rst  ani. 
mal  of  the  brute  creation  is  placed  from  the 
very  lowest  of  the  human  species.  Even  in 
countries  peopled  with  savages,  this  creature 
is  considered  as  a  beast ;  and  in  those  very 
places  where  we  might  suppose  the  smallest 
difference  between  them  and  mankind,  the  in. 
habitants  hold  it  in  the  greatest  contempt  and 
detestation.  In  Borneo,  where  this  animal 
has  been  said  to  come  to  its  greatest  perfection, 
the  natives  hunt  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
pursue  the  elephant  or  the  lion,  while  its  resem. 
blance  to  the  human  form  procures  it  neither 
pity  nor  protection.  The  gradations  of  Na- 
ture  in  the  other  parts  of  nature  are  minute 
and  insensible ;  in  the  passage  from  quadru- 
peds to  6she8  we  can  scarcely  .tell  where  the 
quadruped  ends  and  the  fish  begins  ;  in  the 
descent  from  beasts  to  insects  we  can  hardly 
distinguish  the  steps  of  the  progression ;  but 
in  the  ascent  from  brutes  to  man,  the  line  is 
strongly  drawn,  well  marked,  and  unpassable. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  oran-outang  resembles 
man  in  form,  or  imitates  many  of  his  actions  ; 
he  still  continues  a  wretched  helpless  creature, 
pent  up  in  the  most  gloomy  part  of  the  forest, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  provision  for  his  own 
happiness,  inferior  even  to  the  elephant  or  the 
beaver  in  sagacity.  To  us,  indeed,  this  ani. 
mal  seems  much  wiser  than  it  really  is.  As 
we  have  long  been  used  to  measure  the  saga- 
city of  all  actions  by  their  similitude  to  our 
own,  and  not  their  fitness  to  the  animal's  way 
of  living,  we  are  pleased  with  the  imitations 
of  the  ape,  even  though  we  know  they  are  far 
from  contributing  to  the  convenience  of  its  si. 
tuation.  An  ape, or  a  quadruped,  when  undei 
the  trammels  of  human  education,  may  be  an 
admirable  object  for  human  curiosity,  but  is 
very  little  advanced  by  all  its  learning  in  the 
road  to  its  own  felicity.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  these  long-instructed 
animals  that  did  not,  by  their  melancholy  air, 
appear  sensible  of  the  wretchedness  of  their 
situation.  Its  marks  of  seeming  sagacity 
were  merely  relative  to  us,  and  not  to  the  ani. 
mal  ;  and  all  its  boasted  wisdom  was  merely 
of  our  own  making. 

There  is,  in  fact,  another  circumstance  re- 
lative to  this  animal,  which  ought  not  to  be 
concealed.  I  have  many  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  most  perfect  of  the  kind  are  prone, 
like  the  rest  of  the  quadruped  creation,  and 
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only  owe  their  erect  attitude  to  human  educa- 
tion. Almost  all  the  travellers  who  speak  of 
them,  mention  their  going  sometimes  upon 
all.fours,  and  sometimes  erect  As  their  chief 
residence  is  among  trees,  they  are  without 
doubt  usually  seen, erect  while  they  are  climb- 
ing ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  their 
eflbrts  to  escape  upon  the  ground  are  by 
running  upon  the  hands  and  feet  together. 
Sohouten,  who  mentions  their  education,  tells 
us  that  they  are  taken  in  traps,  and  taught 
in  the  beginning  to  walk  upon  their  hind 
legs ;  which  certainly  implies  that  in  a 
state  of  nature  they  run  upon  all-fours. 
Add  to  this,  that,  when  we  examine  the 
palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their 
feet,  we  find  both  equally  callous  and  beaten: 
a  certain  proof  that  both  have  been  equally 
used.  In  those  hot  countries  where  the  apes 
are  known  to  reside*  the  soles  of  the  negroes* 
feet,  who  go  bare-foot,  are  covered  with  a  skin 
above  an  inch  thick  ;  while  their  hands  are  as 
soft  as  those  of  a  European.  Did  the  apes  walk 
in  the  same  manner,  the  same  exercise  would 
have  furnished  them  with  similar  advantages, 
which  is  not  the  case.  Besides  all  this,  I 
have  been  assured  by  a  very  credible  travel, 
ler,  that  these  animals  naturally  run  in  the 
woods  upon  all-fours ;  and  when  they  arc 
taken,  their  hands  are  tied  behind  them,  to 
teach  them  to  walk  upright.  This  attitude 
they  learn  after  some  time ;  and,  thus  instruc- 
ted, they  are  sent  into  Europe  to  astonish  the 
speculative  with  their  near  approaches  to  hu- 
manity, while  it  is  never  considered  how 
much  is  natural,  and  how  much  has  been  ac- 
quired in  the  savage  schools  of  Benin  and 
Angola. 

1  he  animal  next  to  these,  and  to  be  placed 
in  the  same  class,  is  the  apv,  properly  so  call- 
ed,  or  the  piTHBaosof  the  ancients.  This  is 
much  less  than  the  former,  being  not  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  high,  but  walks  erect,  is  with- 
out  a  taii,  and  is  easily  tamed. 

Of  this  kind  also  is  the  gibbon,  so  called  by 

BufTon,  or  the  lono-armbd  apb,  which    is  a 

very  extraordinary  and  remarkable  creature.* 


1  The  gibbon,  siirita  lar  of  LlnoRi»,  Is  disttngiitshed 
!n  common  with  the  other  gibbons  by  the  enormous 
length  of  the  Interior  extremities.  The  arms,  when 
the  animal  stands  erect,  very  nearly  touch  the  ground. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  deeply  seated-^the  no$e  is  flat — 
and  the  ears  not  unMke  the  human.  There  Is  a  cirrJe 
of  gray  hairs  passing  over  the  eyes,  cheeks,  and  under 
the  lower  jaw,  which  completely  surrounds  Uie  visage 
and  gives  a  very  singular  appearance  to  the  animal. 
The  hair  also  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  gray, 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  It  is  black,  as  is  also  the 
skin.  The  gibbon  has  not  been  found  exceeding  four 
feet  in  height. 

The  disposition  of  this  species  is  said  to  be  gentle, 
its  motions  neither  rude  nor  precipitate.  It  receives  Its 
food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  roots,  almond?,  &e.  witb> 
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It  is  of  different  sizes ,  being  from  four  feet 
to  two  feet  high.  It  walks  erect,  is  without 
tail,  has  a  face  resembling  that  of  a  man,  with 
a  circle  of  bushy  haii  all  round  the  visage  ; 
its  eyes  are  large,  and  sunk  in  its  head  ;  its 
face  tanned,  and  its  ears  exactly  proportioned. 
But  that  in  which  it  chiefly  differs  from  all 
others  of  the  monkey  tribe,  is  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  arms,  which,  when  the  animal 
stands  erect,  are   long  enough  to  reach  the 

(nit  greediness  and  ^vithout  impatience.  It  sutlers  much 
from  cold  and  finom  a  low  temperature,  and  seldom  sur- 
vives long  removal  from  its  native  country.  The  parts 
of  the  East  Indies  in  which  it  is  roost  commonly  found, 
are  the  coasts  of  Coromaiidel,  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
and  the  Molucca  islands.  It  is  probable  also,  that  the 
gibbon  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  less  southern  pro^ 
vinces  of  India,  travellers  having  described  an  anirosJ 
called  Fefe,  found  oo  the  frontiers  of  China,  to  which 
they  attribute  much  of  the  characters  peculiar  to  the 
simia  lar. 

The  a^h-coloured  gibbon,  or  wou.wo«^  differs  little 
from  the  simia  lar,  except  in  colour.  The  arms  are  also 
said  to  be  longer,  and  the  posterior  call4>sities  larger 
than  those  of  the  black  gibbon. 

There  is  also  a  species  called  the  little  gibbon,  which 
is  about  one.third  less  than  the  great  gibbon,  but  it  has 
precisely  the  same  form  and  proportious.  The  face  is 
surrounded  with  gray  hairs,  forming  altogether  a  circle 
diflerent  iu  shape  from  that  of  the  larger  specJes,  as  jajv 
pears  by  the  figure.  The  top  or  crown  of  the  head  is 
blacker  than  the  body.  It  has  a  small  beard  and  whiskers. 

Another  species  of  the  leng-armed  apes,  is  the  Sia. 
M  AMG.  (See  Plate  XII.  Jig.  9.)  The  general  description  of 
this  gibbon  accords  with  that  of  the  others  of  this  subi^li  vi- 
sion of  the  apes ;  it  seems  tlierefore  only  necessary  to  Ad. 
vert  to  those  particulars  wherein  it  diflers  from  its  con. 
geners ;  the  most  prominent  of  these  Is  probably,  that  the 
first  and  second  fingers  of  the  Mnder  extremities  are 
united  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx :  the 
colour  is  black  all  over,  without  the  whiie  circle  about  the 
face;  it  has  two  loose  naked  folds  of  skin  on  the  throat, 
which  are  occasionally  inflated.  Tlie  hair  is  long  and 
soft ;  but  the  face  is  without  any,  as  are  also  the  breasts  of 
the  female.  The  orbits  of  the  eye  are  circular  and  remarlu 
ahly  prominent,  and  the  cain'nie  teeth  are  long. 

These  animals  are  very  common  in  Sumatra.  They 
are  generally  foinid  assembled  in  large  troops,  conducted, 
as  it  is  said,  by  a  chief,  whom  the  Malays  believe  to  Ite 
invulnerable.  Thus  assembled  at  sunrise  and  again  at 
sunset,  they  vie  with  each  other  in  making  the  most 
dreadful  cries,  perfectly  stunning  to  those  accustomed 
to  them,  and  fright£ul  in  the  highest  degree  to  strangers. 
Their  powers  of  voice  are  doubtless  increased  by  tlie  gut- 
tural cavity  before  alluded  to,  analogous  to  a  similar  ap- 
paratus found  in  the  howling  monkeys  of  America,  At 
all  other  times  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  so  long 
at  least  as  they  are  undisturbed.  Naturally  slow  and 
heavy,  they  seem  to  want  courage  for  climbing  and  ac- 
tivity for  leaping,  so  that  when  suddenly  surprised,  they 
may  in  general  be  taken  with  ease;  but  nature,  while 
she  has  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  avoiding  danger 
by  quickness  and  address,  has  endowed  them  with  a 
great  degree  of  vigilance  for  their  presen'atlon,  so  that 
tliey  are  generally  alive  to  danger  long  enough  before  it 
reaches  them  to  enable  them  to  effect  their  retreat.  When 
on  the  ground,  however,  they  fall  an  easy  prey,  overcome 
by  fear  and  rendered  apparently  more  incapable  by  con- 
scious weakness;  in  this  situation  their  ineflectual  eiibrts 
to  fly  display  their  imperfections,  for  the  body,  too  high 
and  heavy  for  their  slioit  and  slender  thighs,  inclines  fur. 


ground ;  so  that  it  can  walk  upon  all-foun, 
and  yet  keep  its  erect  posture  at  the  same 
time.  This  animal,  next  to  the  oran-outang 
and  the  ape,  most  nearly  resembles  mankind, 
not  only  in  form,  but  in  gentle  manners  and 
tractable  disposition.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  particularly  found  along  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel. 

The  last  of  the  ape  kind  is  the  cthocbpma- 
hvs,  or  the  maoot  of  Buffon.'     This  animal 

ward,  and  their  ditproportiooed  aniit,  acting  like  stilts, 
enable  them  to  advance  only  by  short  and  ineffiri<>nt 
jumps. 

Another  species  or  variety  is  the  Activk  Gibbov, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  gibbon  oi 
Sumatra,  in  which  island  this  also  is  found,  by  its  greater 
degree  of  activity,  particularly  in  a  state  of  nature.  It 
is  nearly  three  feet  in  height ;  the  £ice  is  naked,  of  a 
very  dark  blue  colour,  lightly  tinted  with  brown  in  the 
female;  the  eyes  are  near  each  other,  and  sunken;  and 
the  muzzle  is  remaricably  prominent.  The  nose  is  ml 
so  flat  as  that  of  the  siamang,  and  the  nostrils  are  large 
and  open  laterally.  The  ciiin  is  furnished  with  a  iew 
black  hairs.  The  ears  are  nearly  hidden  by  the  kmg 
hair  around  them,  and  there  is  a  white  band  iXMind  the 
upper  part  of  the  face.  The  colour  of  this  species  seems 
to  vary  in  diflerent  individuals  and  sexes,  and  In  the 
same  individual  at  different  periods;  but  brown,  wiih 
various  shades,  appears  the  prevailing  tinL 

The  active  gibbon  is  not  gregarious  like  the  siamang, 
but  is  generally  found  only  with  its  female.  It  springs 
from  tree  to  tree  with  wonderful  agility,  and  can 
therefore  but  seldom  be  taken  alive.  In  captivity,  how- 
ever,  it  exhibits  little  or  nothing  of  its  active  powers, 
and  though  much  more  lively  than  the  siamang,  is  less 
so  than  the  monkeys  in  general.  Not  given  to  the  ex. 
citeless  apathy  of  the  siamang,  it  may  be  frightened  and 
quieted  again:  it  avoids  danger,  and  courts  raresses:  Is 
a  considerable  glutton,  curious,  familiar,  and  sometimes 
even  gay. — Supplement  to  the  Englieh  ediiiam  •fCutierg 
Animnl  Kingdom, 

*  The  magot  or  Bu^ary  ape,  placed  by  Cuvier  at  the 
head  of  the  baboons,  is  an  animal  not  without  intelligence. 
It  is  to  his  intelligence  that  tlie  magot  owes  the  num- 
berless torments  infVcted  upon  him  by  the  mountebanks 
and  showmen.  Excepting  the  orans  and  the  gibbons,  he 
is  the  only  monkey  of  the  Old  Continent  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  certain  degree  of  instruction.  The  others, 
stupid  or  ferocious,  were  incapable  in  a  state  of  slavery 
of  comprehending  any  thing ;  but  tliey  have  the  coiise^ 
qnent  advantage  of  preserving  their  repose,  while  the 
magot  is  constantly  exposed  to  lose  both  his  comfort  and 
freedom.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  male  magot  only 
submits  to  the  dominion  of  man  in  extreme  jroutb,  and 
when  his  active  faculties  have  not  yet  acquired  their 
complete  force  and  developement.  Arrived  at  adoles- 
cence he  begins  lo  be  lass  tractable,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
refuses  submission  of  every  kind*  Good  treatment  and 
bad,  are  equally  without  effect  upon  him.  Alike  inca- 
pable of  confidence  and  of  fear,  he  eviiires  nothing  but 
a  savage  love  of  independents,  which  appears  to  be  his 
only  want.  The  painful  state  into  which  this  feeling 
throws  him,  especially  when  it  is  strongly  excited  by  se- 
verity, «oon  plunges  him  into  a  melancholy  which  is 
speedily  followed  by  consumption  and  death. 

The  magot  is  considered  more  properly  to  belong  to 
the  monkeys  than  the  baboons,  as  the  mere  abwnce  oi 
a  tail  is  insnfllicient  to  characterize  the  larger  divisions 
of  the  monkey  tribe.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
is  called  the  black  ape,  (see  Plate  XII.  i\g.  7.')  a  monkey 
of  extremely  rare  occurrence* 
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franU  a  tail,  like  the  former^  although  there 
is  a  small  profubeiance  at  that  part,  which 
yet  is  rather  formed  by  the  skin  than  the  bone. 
It  differs  also  in  having  a  large  callous  red 
rump.  The  face  is  prominent,  and  approaches 
more  to  that  of  quadrupeds  than  of  man.  The 
body  is  covered  with  a  brownish  hair,  and 
yellow  on  the  belly.  It  is  about  three  feet 
and  a  half,  or  four  feet  high,  and  is  a  native 
of  most  parts  of  Africa  and  the  East.  As  it 
recedes  from  man  in  its  form,  so  also  it  appears 
different  in  its  dis  posit  ions,  being  sullen,  vi. 
cious,  and  untractable. ' 

THE  BABOON. 

Descending  from  the  more  perfect  'of  the 
monkey  kinds,  we  come  to  the  baboon  and  its 
varieties,  a  large,  Herce,  and  formidable  race, 
that,  mixing  the  figure  of  the  man  and  the 
quadruped  in  their  conformation,  seem  to  pos- 
sess only  the  defects  of  both ;  the  petulance 
of  the  one,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  other. 
These  animals  have  a  short  tail ;  a  prominent 
face,  with  canine  teeth,  larger  ihan  those  of 
men  ;  and  callosities  on  the  rump.'  In  man 
the  physiognomy  may  deceive,  and  the  figure 
of  the  body  does  not  always  lead  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  mind;  but  in  animals  we  may 
always  jude^e  of  their  dispositions  by  their 
looks,  and  form  a  just  conjecture  of  their  in. 
ternal  habits  from  their  external  form.  If  we 
compare  the  nature  of  the  ape  and  the  baboon 
by  this  easy  rule,  we  shall  at  once  be  led  to 
pronounce  Uiat  they  greatlv  differ  in  their  dis. 
positions,  and  that  the  fatter  are  infinitely 
more  fierce,  savage,  and  malicious,  than  the 
former.  The  oran-outang,  that  so  nearly  re- 
sembles  man  in  its  figure,  approaches  also 
nearest  in  the  gentleness  of  its  manners  and 
the  pliancy  of  its  temper.  The  cynocephalus, 
that  of  all  other  apes  is  most  -unlike  man  in 
form,  and  approaches  nearer  the  dog  in  face, 
resembles  also  the  brute  in  nature,  being  wild, 
restless,  and  impelled  by  a  fretful  impetuosity. 
But  the  baboon,  who  is  still  more  remote,  and 
resembles  man  only  in  having  hands,  who, 
from  having  a  tail,  a  prominent  face,  and 
sharp  claws,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
savage  tribe,  is  every  way  fierce,  malicious, 
ignorant,  and  untractable. 

The  BABooy,  properly  so  called,  is  fnim 
three  to  four  feet  high,  very  strong  built,  with 
a  thick  body  and  limbs,  and  canine  teeth, 
much  longer  than  those  of  men.  It  has  large 
callosities  behind,  which  are  quite  naked  and 
red.  Its  tail  is  crooked  and  thick,  and  about 
seven  or  eight  inches  long.     Its  snout,  for  it 

1  Omnes  femella  hujusce  et  preredeniiiim,  ut  et  fere 
Mqiieiitfuin  >p«cierufn,  menstruall  patiuntur  fluxu  sicut 
til  femiiilt. 

<  Buiroii,  vol.  xxxviii.  p   183. 


can  hardly  be  called  a  face,  is  long  and  thick, 
and  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks  it  has  a  pouch, 
into  which,  when  satiated  with  eating,  it  puts 
the  remainder  of  its  provisions.  It  is  covered 
with  long  thick  hair,  of  a  reddish  brown  col- 
our,  and  pretty  uniform  over  the  whole  body. 
It  walks  more  commonly  upon  all  fours  than 
upright,  and  its  hands  as  well  as  its  feet  are 
armed  with  long  sharp  claws,  instead  of  the 
broad  round  nails  of  the  ape  kind.' 

An  animal  thus  made  for  strength,  and  fur- 
nished with  dangerous  weapons,  is  found,  in 
fact,  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
savage  race  in  those  countries  where  it  is  bred. 
It  appears  in  its  native  woods  to  be  impelled 
by  two  opposite  passions ;  a  hatred  for  the 
males  of  the  human  species,  and  a  desire  for 
women.  Were  we  assured  of  these  strange 
oppositions  in  its  disposition  from  one  testi- 
mony alone,  the  account  might  appear  doubt- 
ful :  but  as  it  comes  from  a  variety  of  the  most 
credible  witnesses,  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent. 
From  them, therefore,  we  learn,  that  these  ani. 
mals  will  often  assail  women  in  a  body,  and 
force  them  into  the  woods,  where  they  keep 
them  against  their  will  and  kill  them  when 
refractory.  Prom  the  Chevalier  Forbin  we 
learn,  that  in  Siam  whole  troops  of  these  will 
often  sally  forth  from  their  forests,  and  attack 
a  village  when  they  know  the  men  are  en- 
gaged  in  their  rice  harvest.  They  are  on 
such  occasions  actuated  as  well  by  desire  as 
by  hunger;  and  not  only  plunder  the  houses 
of  whatever  provisions  they  can  find,  but  en- 

'  In  the  true  baboons  the  &cial  angle  of  the  adult 
▼ariet  from  SO^  to  35^,  and  the  superciliary  crests  are 
for  the  most  part  considerably  elevated,  as  is  also  the 
ridge  on  the  baric  of  the  head  lormed  by  the  attachment 
of  the  temporal  muscles,  which,  as  well  as  the  canine 
teeth,  are  large  and  powerful.  Tlie  cheeks  are  furnished 
with  pouches  capuble  of  much  distension ;  and  the  muz- 
sle  terminates  in  a  flattened  extremity  lilce  that  of  the 
dog,  on  which  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  are  situated. 
The  tall  is  generally  as  long  as,  and  sometimes  even 
longer,  than  the  body;  but  in  several  of  the  species  it  is 
extremely  short.  The  callosities  are  frequently  of  large 
size  and  disgustingly  conspicuous.  This  genus  is  gene« 
rally  considered  as  the  lowest  in  organisation,  in  capa- 
city and  intelligence,  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  colour  ij  the  common  baboon  is  reddish  brown ; 
his  face  and  hands  are  black,  and  his  upper  eye-ltdtf 
white.  The  hair  of  his  cheeks  forms  a  considerable  tutt 
on  each  side ;  and  the  under  suHisce  of  his  body  is  hut 
sparingly  covered.  In  bulk  he  is  equal  to  a  middle  sized 
dog;  bis  proportions  are  thickset  and  inelegant;  he  is 
by  no  means  dull  or  inactive.  When  young  he  is  gay, 
playful,  and  docile  ;  but  as  he  grows  older  he  becomes 
untractable,  malicious,  and  ferocious.  He  is  sometimes 
even  dangerous,  his  muscular  strength  and  agility,  toge- 
ther  with  the  great  power  of  his  teeth  and  jaws,  render, 
ing  him  a  formidable  opponent.  On  this  account  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  him  strictly  confined.  He 
Is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  more  especially  of  the  tropi. 
ral  parts  of  its  western  coast.  For  representation  of  the 
black  baboon,  see  Plate  XI.  fig.  35;  of  the  rib-nose  ba« 
boon,  Pbite  XII.  fig.  8 
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deavour  to  force  the  women.  These,  how- 
ever, as  the  Chevalier  humorously  relates,  not 
at  all  liking  either  the  manners  or  the  figure 
of  the  paltry  gallants,  boldly  stand  on  their 
defence,  and  with  clubs,  or  whatever  other 
arras  they  can  provide,  instead  of  answering 
their  caresses,  oblige  their  ugly  visitors  to  re- 
treat ;  not,  however,  before  they  have  damaged 
or  plundered  every  thing  eatable  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on. 

At  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  less 
formidable,  but  to  the  best  of  their  power, 
equally  mischievous.  They  are  there  under 
a  sort  of  natural  discipline,  and  go  about  what* 
ever  they  undertake  with  surprising  skill  and 
regularity.  When  they  set  about  robbing  an 
ordiard  or  a  vineyard,  for  they  are  extremely 
fund  of  grapes,  apples,  and  ripe  fruit,  they  do 
not  go  singly  to  work,  but  in  large  compa- 
nies,  and  with  preconcerted  deliberation.  On 
these  occasions,  a  part  of  them  enter  the  in- 
closure,  while  one  is  set  to  watch.  The  rest 
stand,  without  the  fence,  and  form  a  line  reach- 
ing ^U  the  way  from  their  fellows  within,  to 
their  rendezvous  without,  which  is  generally 
in  some  cragey  mountain.  Every  thing  being 
thus  disposed,  the  plunderers  within  the  or- 
chard  throw  the  fruit  to  those  that  are  without 
as  fast  as  they  can  gather  it ;  or  if  the  wall  or 
hedge  be  high,  to  those  that  sit  on  the  top ; 
and  these  hand  the  plunder  to  those  next  them 
on  the  other  side.  Thus  the  fruit  is  pitched 
from  one  to  another  all  along  the  lino,  till  it  is 
safely  deposited  at  their  headi^uarters.  They 
catch  it  as  readily  as  the  most  skilful  tennis, 
player  can  a  ball ;  and  while  the  business  is 
going  forward,  which  they  conduct  with  great 
expedition,  a  mpost  protbnnd  silence  is  observed 
among  them..  Their  sentinel  during  this 
whole  time  continues  upon  the  watch,  extreme- 
ly  anxious  and  attentive ;  but  if  he  perceives 
any  one  coming,  he  instantly  sets  up  a  loud 
cry,  and  at  this  signal  the  whoie  company 
scamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  they  at  any  time 
willing  to  leave  the  place  empty-handed  ;  for 
if  they  be  plundering  a  bed  of  melons,  for  in* 
stance,  they  go  off  wi^  one  in  their  mouths, 
one  in  their  hands,  and  one  ,under  their  arm. 
If  tlie  pursuit  is  hot,  they  drop  first  that  from 
under  their  arm,  then  that  from  their  hand ; 
and,  if  it  be  continued,  they  at  last  let  fall 
that  which  they  had.  liitherto  kept  in  their 
mouths. 

The  natives  of  the  Cape  often  take  the 
young  of  these  animals,  and,  feeding  them 
with  sheep  and  goats  milk,  accustom  them  to 
guard  their  houses  ;  which  duty  they  perform 
with  great  punctuality.  Those,  however, 
that  have  been  brought  into  Europe,  are  head- 
strong,  rude  and  untractable.  Dogs  and  cats, 
when  they  have  done  any  thing  wrong,  will 
run  off ;  but  these  seem  careless  and  insensi- 


ble  of  the  mischief  they  do;  and  I  have 
one  of  them  break  a  whole  tabic  of  china,  as 
it  should  seem  by  design,. withont  appearing 
in  the  least  conscious  of  having  done  amiss. 
It  was  not,  however,  in  any  respect  so  fbraii- 
dabie  as  that  described  by  Mr  Bufoi,*oi 
which  he  gives  the  following  deacriplion  .^ 
''  It  was  not,"  saya  he,  '*  extremely  ugly ,  and 
^et  it  excited  horror.  It  continnaUy  appeared 
in  a  state  of  savage  ferocity,  gnashing  its 
teeth,  flying  at  the  spectators^  and  foriomaly 
restless.  It  was  dbliged  to  be  confined  in  an 
iron  cage,  the  bars  of  which  it  so  forcibly  at- 
tempted  to  break,  that  the  spectators  were 
struck  with  apprehension.  It  was  a  sturdy 
bold  animal,  whose  short  limbs  and  powerful 
exertions  showed  vast  strength  and  agility. 
The  long  hair  with  which  it  was  covered 
seemed  to  add  to  its  apparent  abilities;  which, 
however,  were  in  reality  so  great,  that  it 
could  easily  overeome  a  single  man,  unless 
armed.  As  to  the  rest,  it  for  ever  appeared 
excited  by  that  passion  which  renders  the  mild- 
est animals  ^t  intervals  furiuus.  Its  lascivi- 
ousness  was  constant,  and  its  satisfactions  par. 
ticular.  Some  others  also  of  the  monkev 
kind  showed  the  same  degree  of  impudence, 
and  particularly  in  the  presence  of  women  ; 
but,  as  they  were  less  in  size,  their  petulance 
was  less  obvious,  and  their  insolence  more 
easily  corrected." 

But  however  violent  the  desires  of  these 
animals  may  be,  they  are  not  found  to  breed 
in  our  climate.  The  female  brings  forth  nsu- 
ally  but  one  at  a  time,  which  she  carries  in 
her  arms,  and  in  a  peculiar  manner  clinging 
to  her  breast  As  to  the  rest,  these  animals  are 
not  all  carnivorous;  they  principally  feed  upon 
fruits,  roots,  and  com,  and  generally  keep  to- 
gether in  companies.  The  internal  parts  are 
more  unlike  those  of  man  than  of  quadrupeds, 
particularly  the  liver,  which  is,  like  that  of  a 
dog,  divided  into  six  lobes.  The  lungs  are 
more  divided,  the  guts  in  general  are  shorter, 
and  the  kidneys  rounder  and  flatter. 

The  largest  of  the  baboon  kind  is  tbe  hak- 
RiL ;  an  ugly  disgusting  animal,  with  a  tail 
shorter  than  the  former,  though  of  a  much 
larger  stature,  being  from  four  to  ^e  feet 
high.  The  muzzle  is  still  longer  than  that  of 
the  preceding,  it  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  and 
strongly  marked  with  wrinkles,  which  give 
it  a  frightful  appearance.  But  what  renders 
it  truly  lothesome  is,  that  from  the  nose  there 
is  always  seen  issuing  a  snot,  which  the  ani- 
mal takes  care  at  intervals  to  lick  off  with  its 
tongue,  and  swallow.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Gold  Coast;  it  is  said  to  walk  more  fre- 
quently erect  than  upon  all-fours ;  and  when 
displeased,  to  weep  like  a  child.  There  was 
one  of  them  shown  in  England  some  years 
aro.     It  seemed  tame«  but  stupid,  and  had  a 
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metliod  of  opening  its  mouth  and  blowing  at 
auch  as  came  too  near. 

The  WA90BR0W  is  a  baboon  radier  less  than 
the  former,  with  the  body  loss  compact  and 
muscular,  and  the  hinder  parts  seemingly 
more  feeble.  The  tail  is  from  seven  to  eight 
inches  long ;  the  muzzle  is  prominent,  as  in 
the  rest  of  this  kind ;  but  what  particularly 
distinguialiea  it,  is  a  large  long  white  head. of 
hair,  together  with  a  monstrous  white  beard, 
coarse,  rough,  and  descending ;  the  colour  of 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  brown  or  black. 
As  to  the  rest,  in  its  savage  state,  it  is  equally 
fierce  with  the  others;  but,  with  a  proper 
education,  it  seems  more  tractable  than  most 
of  its  kind,  and  is  chiefly  seen  in  tho  woods 
of  Ceylon  and  Malabar.' 

The  HAiHOM  of  Buflbn  which  Edwards  calls 
the  PIGTAIL,  is  the  last  of  the  baboons,  and  in 
size  rather  approaches  the  monkey,  being  no 
larger  than  a  cat  Its  chief  distinction,. be- 
sides its  promuient  muzzle,  like  a  baboon,  is 
in  the  tail,  which  is  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  curled  up  like  that  of  a  hog  ;  from 
which  circumstance,  peculiar  to  this  animal, 
our  English  naturalists  gave  it  the  name.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  does  not  well  en* 
dure  the  rigours  of  our  climate.  Edwards, 
however,  kept  one  of  them  a  year  in  London ; 
and  another  of  them  happening  at  the  same 
time  to  be  exposed  in  a  show  of  beasts,  he 
brought  the  two  exiles  together,  to  see  if  they 
would  claim  or  acknowledge  their  kindred. 
The  moment  they  came  into  each  other  s  pre- 
sence, they  testified  their  mutual  satisfaction, 
and  seemed  quite  transported  at  the  interview.^ 

THE  MONKBT. 

The  varieties  in  the  larger  tribes  of  the 
monkey  kind  are  but  few;  in  the  ape  we  have 
seen  but  four,  and.  in  the  baboon  about  as 


1  The  w&nderoos  belong  to  tliftt  group  of  the  monkey 
tribes  of  the  Old  World  which  has  received-  its  nrnme 
from  the  nucaqiie,  as  being  probably  the  roosi  common 
of  aJl  the  species  that  compose  it.  This  group  or  cenus 
is  dlstiuguished  by  a  blunt  aiid  elongated  muzzle,  form, 
ing  a  facial  angle  of  from  40°  to  45°;  by  the  promiii- 
eiice  of  the  superciliary  crests,  vrhich  OTerhang  the  eyes 
aiid  give  a  peculiar  expression  to  the  physiognomy;  by 
the  retruoession  ol  the  forehead  above  ;  and  by  thecoma 
INurative  shortness  of  the  tail,  whicii  ia  rarely  equal  in 
leogth  to  the  body,  but  is  io  some  species  nearly  reduced 
to  the  dvrarfishness  of  a  pig-tail,  and  in  one  or  two 
others  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  tubercle.  In  their 
manners  tliere  is  considerable  variety,  dependent  in  a 
great  degree  upon  their  age,  and  the  society  to  whkh 
they  have  been  accustomed. 

'  The  Dag- Facsd  Baboon.— They  ^re  betwixt  four 
and  five  feet  high ;  their  liead  and  face  greatly  resemble 
that  of  a  dog  ;  the  hair  is  of  a  dusliy  colour,  and  pecn. 
liarly  long  and  Shaggy,  a»  far  as  the  waist,  but  short  oo 
the  hinder  parts.  The  hoB  is  nak9d,  and  the  ears  are 
iwinted  and  concealed  in  the  fur.  The  dog-&ced  baboons 


many.  But  when  we  come  to  the  smaller 
class,  the  differencea  among  them  seem  too 
tedious  for  enumeration.  These,  as  was  ob- 
served in  the  beginning,  are  all  small  in  sta- 
ture,  and  with  long  tails,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  preceding,  that  entire- 
ly want  the  tail,  or  are  large,  and  have  but  a 
short  one.  The  varieties  in  the  form  and 
colour  of  dogs,  or  squirrels,  is  nothing  to  what 
are  found  among  monkeys  of  the  smaller  kind. 
Bosman  mentions  above  fifty  sorts  on  the 
Gold  Coast  alone,  and  Smith  confirms  the 
account.  Condamine  asserts  that  it  would 
take  up  a  volume  to  describe  the  difierences  of 
these  to  be  found  along  the  river  Amazons ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  every  one  of  these  is 
very  different  from  those  on  the  African 
coast  Naturalists,  however,  have  under, 
taken  to  make  a  catalogue  of  their  numbers ; 
and  they  either  transmit  their  descriptions 
from  one  to  another,  or  only  enumerate  tha<te 
few  that  have  found  their  way  to  Europe,  and 
have  fallen  within  the  narrow  circle  of  their 
own  observation.  But  though  it  may  be  pro* 
per  enough  to  describe  such  as  fall  under 
notice,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  offer  a  scanty 
catalogue  as  complete,  and  to  induce  the  reader 
to  suppose  he  sees  a  picture  of  the  whole  group 
of  these  animals,  when  he  is  only  presented 
with  a  small,  part  of.  the  number.  Such,  there- 
fore,, as  are  fond  of  the  reputation  of  adding 
new  descriptions  to  the  stock  of  natural  his- 
tory, have  hore  a  wide,  though  surely  a  bar. 
ren,  field  to  enlarge  in;  and.  they  will  find  it 
no  difficult  matter,  by  observing  the  various 
animals  of -this  kind  that  are  from  time  to  time 
brought  from  their  native  coasts  to  this  coun- 
try, to  indulge  in  description,  and  to  ring  the 
changes  upon  all  the  technical  terms  with 
which  this  most  pleasing  science  is  obscured 
and  rendered  disgusting.  For  my  own  part, 
I  will  spare  the  reader  and  myself  the  trouble 


are  nati«'es  of  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  These 
animals  usually  associate  in  vast  companies.  When 
trrrellers  pass  near  their  haunts,  they  are  impudent 
enough  to  ruu  into,  the  nearest  trees,  and  shake  the 
boughs  with  great  vehemence,  at  the  same  time  chatter- 
ing very  loudly.  They  are  so  powerful,  as,  without  aiiy 
difficulty,  to  overcome  a  man;  and  they  frequently 
commit  such  depredations  in  cultivated  grounds,  tiiat 
the  proprietors  are  compelled  to  have  armed  men  con. 
tinually  on  the  watch  to  prevent  them  from  plundering. 
Amongst  tlie  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  are  immense  troops  of  these 
baboons,  or  of  a  variety  very  nearly  allied  to  them.  * 
When  any  one  approaches  their  liaunts,  they  set  up  a 
universal  and  horrible  cry  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
(conceal  themselves  in  their  fortresses,  and  keep  a  pro- 
found  silence.  They  seldom  descend  to  the  plains, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  gardens  that 
lie  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

*  The  Cniae  Rabooa. 
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of  entering  into  an  elaborate  description  of 
each  ;  content  with  observing  once  more,  that 
their  numbers  are  very  great,  and  their  dif- 
ferences  very  trifling.  There  is  scarcely  a 
country  in  the  tropical  climates  that  does  not 
swarm  with  them,  and  scarcely  a  forest  that 
is  not  inhabited  by  a  race  of  monkeys  dis- 
tinct from  all  others.  Every  different  wood 
along  the  coasts  of  Africa  may  be  considered 
as  a  separate  colony  of  monkeys,  differing 
from  those  of  the  next  district  in  colour,  in 
size,  and  malicious  mischief.  It  is  indeed 
remarkable,  that  the  monkeys  of  two  cantons 
are  never  found  to  mix  with  each  other,  but 
rigorously  to  observe  a  separation  :  each  forest 

f produces  only  its  own  ;  and  these  guard  their 
imits  from  the  intrusion  of  all  strangers  of  a 
different  race  from  themselves.  In  this  they 
somewhat  resemble  the  human  inhabitants  of 
the  savage  nations  among  whom  they  are 
found,  where  the  petty  kingdoms  are  numer- 
ous, and  their  manners  opposite.  There,  in 
the  extent  of  a  few  miles,  the  traveller  is  pre- 
sented with  men  speaking  different  languages, 
professing  different  religions,  governed  by  dif- 
ferent laws,  and  only  resembling  each  other 
in  their  mutual  animosity. 

In  general,  monkeys  of  all  kinds,  being 
less  than  the  baboon,  are  endued  with  less 
powers  of  doing  mischief.  Indeed,  the  ferocity 
of  their  nature  seems  to  diminish  with  their 
size  ;  and  when  taken  wild  in  the  woods,  they 
are  sooner  tamed,  and  more  easily  taught  to 
imitate  man,  than  the  former.  More  gentle 
than  the  baboon,  and  less  grave  and  sullen 
than  the  ape,  they  soon  begin  to  exert  all  their 
sportive  mimicries,  and  are  easily  restrained 
by  correction.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  will  do  nothing  they  are  desired  without 
beating  ;  for  if  their  fears  be  entirely  removed, 
they  are  the  most  insolent  and  headstrong  ani- 
mals  in  nature. 

In  their  native  woods  they  are  not  less  the 
pests  of  man  than  of  other  animals.  The 
monkeys,  says  a  traveller,^  are  in  possession 
of  every  forest  where  they  reside,  and  may 
be  considered  as  the  masters  of  the  place. 
Neither  the  tiger,  nor  the  lion  itself,  will  ven- 
ture to  dispute  the  dominion,  since  these,  from 
the  tops  of  trees,  continually  carry  on  offen. 
sive  war,  and  by  their  agility  escape  all  pos- 
sibility of  pursuit  Nor  have  the  birds  less 
to  fear  from  their  continual  depredations;  for, 
as  these  harmless  inhabitants  of  the  wood  usu- 
ally  build  upon  trees,  the  monkeys  are  for 
ever  on  the  watch  to  find  out  and  rob  their 
nests ;  and  such  is  their  petulant  delight  in 
mischief,  that  they  will  fling  their  eggs  against 
the  ground,  when  they  want  appetite  or  in- 
clination to  devour  them. 

^  Descriptioo  Historique  de  Macarar,  p.  51. 


There  is  but  one  animal  in  all  tiie  forest 
that  ventures  to  oppose  the  monkey,  and  that 
is  the  serpent  The  larger  snakes  are  often 
seen  winding  up  the  trees  where  the  monkeys 
reside;  and,  when  they  happen  to  surprise 
them  sleeping,  swallow  them  whole,  before 
the  little  animals  have  time  to  make  a  de- 
fence. In  this  manner,  the  two  most  mis*, 
chievous  kinds  in  all  nature  keep  the  whole 
forest  between  them;  both  equally  formidable 
to  each  other,  and  for  ever  employed  in  mu- 
tual hostilities.  The  monkeys,  in  general, 
inhabit  the  tops  of  trees,  and  the  serpents 
cling  to  the  branches  nearer  the  bottom,  and 
in  this  manner  they  are  for  ever  seen  near 
each  other,  like  enemies  in  the  same  field  of 
battle.  Some  travellers,  indeed,  have  sup- 
posed that  their  vicinity  rather  argued  their 
mutual  friendship,  and  that  they  united  in 
this  manner  to  form  an  offensive  league  against 
all  the  rest  of  animated  nature.'  *'  I  have 
seen  these  monkeys,"  says  Labat,  *'  playing 
their  gambols  upon  those  very  branches  on 
which  the  snakes  were  reposing,  and  jump- 
ing over  them  without  receiving  any  injury, 
although  the  serpents  of  that  country  were 
naturally  vindictive,  and  always  ready  to 
bite  whatever  disturbed  them.*'  These  gam- 
bols,  however,  were  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  insults  of  an  enemy  that  was  coti. 
scious  of  its  own  safety;  and  the  monkeys 
might  have  provoked  the  snake  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  often  see  sparrows  twitter  at  a 
cat  However  this  be,  the  forest  is  generally 
divided  between  them;  and  these  woods,  which 
nature  seems  to  have  embellished  with  her 
richest  magnificence,  rather  inspire  terror  than 
delight,  and  chiefly  serve  as  retreats  for  mis- 
chief and  malignity. 

The  enmity  of  these  animals  to  mankind  is 
partly  ridiculous,  and  partly  formidable.  They 
seem,  says  Le  Compte  and  others,  to  have  a 
peculiar  instinct  in  discovering  their  foes,  and 
are  perfectly  skilled  when  attacked,  in  mu- 
tually defending  and  assisting  each  other. 
When  a  traveller  enters  among  these  woods, 
they  consider  him  as  an  invader  upon  their 
dominions,  and  all  join  to  repel  the  intrusion. 
At  first  they  survey  him  with  a  kind  of  inso- 
lent curiosity.  They  jump  from  branch  to 
branch,  pursue  him  as  he  goes  along,  and 
make  a  loud  clattering,  to  call  the  rest  of  their 
companions  together.  They  begin  their  hos- 
tilities by  grinning,  threatening,  and  flinging 
down  the  withered  branches  at  him,  which 
they  break  from  the  trees;  they  even  take 
their  excrements  in  their  hands,  and  throw 
them  at  his  head.  Thus  they  attend  him  where 
ever  he  goes ;  jumping  from  tree  to  tree  with 
such  amazing  swiftness,  that  toe  eye  can  scarcely 

>  Labat.  Relat.  de  I'Afiric.  Occident,  p.  318. 
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Rtleiid  their  motions.  A 1  though  they  take 
the  most  desperate  leaps,  yet  they  are  seldom 
seen  to  come  to  the  ground,  for  they  easily 
fasten  upon  the  branches  that  break  their  fall, 
and  stick,  either  by  their  hands,  feet,  or  tail, 
wherever  they  touch.  If  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  wounded,  the  rest  assemble  round, 
and  clap  their  fingers  into  the  wound,  as  if 
they  were  desirous  of  sounding  its  depth.  If 
the  blood  flows  in  any  quantity,  some  of  them 
keep  it  shut  up,  while  others  get  leaves,  which 
they  chew  and  thrust  into  the  opening  :  how- 
ever extraordinary  this  may  appear,  it  is  as- 
serted to  be  often  seen,  and  to  be  strictly  true. 
In  this  manner,  they  wage  a  petulant,  un- 
equal war;  and  are  often  killed  in  numbers 
liefore  they  think  proper  to  make  a  retreat. 
This  they  effect  with  the  same  precipitation 
with  which  they  at  first  came  together.  In 
this  retreat  the  young  are  seen  clinging  to  the 
back  of  the  female,  with  which  she  jumps 
H  way ,  seemingly  unembarrassed  by  the  burden. 

The  curiosity  of  the  Europeans  has,  in  some 
measure,  induced  the  natives  of  the  places 
where  these  animals  reside  to  catch  or  take 
them  alive  by  every  art  they  are  able.  The 
usual  way  ill  such  case  is  to  shoot  the  female 
as  she  carries  her  young,  and  then  both,  of 
course,  tumble  to  the  giound.  fiut  even  this 
is  not  easily  performed  ;  fur  if  the  animal  be 
not  killed  outright  it  will  not  fall ;  but  cling- 
ing to  some  branch,  continues,  even  when 
dead,  its  former  grasp,  and  remains  on  the  tree 
where  it  was  shot  until  it  drops  off  by  putre- 
faction :  in  this  manner  it  is  totally  lost  to  the 
pursuer ;  for  to  attempt  climbing  the  tree,  to 
bring  either  it  or  the  young  one  down,  would 
probably  be  fatal  from  the  number  of  serpents 
that  are  hid  among  the  branches.  For  this 
reason  the  sportsman  always  takes  care  to  aim 
at  the  head  ;  which  if  he  hits,  the  monkey  falls 
directly  to  the  ground  and  the  young  one 
comes  down  at  the  same  time,  clinging  to  its 
dead  parent 

The  Europeans  along  the  coasts  of  Guinea 
often  go  into  the  woods  to  shoot  monkeys ;  and 
nothing  pleases  the  negroes  more  than  to  see 
tliose  animals  drop,  against  which  they  have 
the  greatest  animosity.  They  consider  them, 
and  not  without  reason,  as  the  most  mischiev- 
ous and  tormenting  creatures  in  the  world ; 
and  arc  happy  to  see  their  numbers  destroyed, 
upon  a  double  account ;  as  well  because  they 
dread  their  devastations,  as  because  they  love 
their  flesh.  The  monkey,  which  is  always 
skinned  before  it  is  eaten,  when  served  up  at  a 
negro  feast,  looks  so  like  a  child,  that  an  Eu- 
ropean  is  shocked  at  the  very  sight  The  na- 
tives,  however,  who  are  not  so  nice,  devour  it 
as  one  of  the  highest  delicacies ;  and  assidu- 
ously attend  our  sportsmen  to  profit  by  the 
spoil.     But  what  they  arc  chiefly  astonished 


at,  is  to  see  our  travellers  carefully  taking  the 
young  ones  alive,  while  they  leave  them  the 
old  ones,  that  are  certainly  the  most  fit  to  be 
eaten.  They  cannot  comprehend  what  ad- 
vantage can  arise  to  us  from  educating  or 
keeping  a  little  animal  that,  by  experience, 
they  know  to  be  equally  fraught  with  tricks 
and  mischief :  some  of  them  have  been  even 
led  to  suppose,  that  with  a  kind  of  perverse 
affection,  we  love  only  creatures  of  the  most 
mischievous  kinds :  and  having  seen  us  often 
buy  young  and  tame  monkeys,  they  have  taken 
equal  care  to  bring  rats  to  our  factors,  offeruig 
them  for  sale,  and  greatly  disappointed  at  find- 
ing no  purchaser  for  so  hopeful  a  commodity.' 

The  negroes  consider  these  animals  as  their 
greatest  plague;  and,  indeed  they  do  incre- 
dible  damage  when  they  come  in  companies 
to  lay  waste  a  field  of  Indian  com,  or  rice,  or 
a  plantation  of  sugar-canes.  They  carry  off 
as  much  as  they  are  able;  and  they  destroy 
ten  times  more  than  they  bear  away.  Their 
manner  of  plundering  is  pretty  much  like  that 
of  the  baboons,  already  mentioned,  in  a  gar. 
den.  One  of  them  stands  sentinel  upon  a 
tree,  while  the  rest  are  plundering,  carefully 
and  cautiously  turning  on  every  side,  but  par- 
ticularly to  that  on  which  there  is  the  greatest 
danger ;  in  the  meantime,  the  rest  of  the  spoil, 
ers  pursue  their  work  with  great  silence  and 
assiduity  ;  they  are  not  contented  with  the  first 
blade  of  corn,  or  the  first  cane  that  tliey  hap* 
pen  to  lay  their  hands  on  ;  they  first  pull  up 
such  as  appear  most  alluring  to  the  eye ;  they 
turn  it  round,  examine,  compare  it  with  others, 
and  if  they  find  it  to  their  mind,  stick  it 
under  one  of  their  shoulders.  When  in  this 
manner  they  have  got  their  load,  they  begin 
to  think  of  retreating ;  but  if  it  should  happen 
tliat  the  owners  of  the  field  appear  to  inter* 
rupt  their  depredations,  their  faithful  sentinel 
instantly  gives  notice,  by  crying  out  JIoup^ 
houp,  huup  I  which  the  rest  perfectl  v  under- 
stand, and  all  at  once  throwing  down  the 
com  they  hold  in  their  left  hands,  scamper  off 
upon  three  legs,  carrying  the  remainder  in 
the  right  If  they  are  still  hotly  pursued, 
thiiy  then  are  content  to  throw  down  their 
whole  burden,  and  to  take  refuge  among  their 
woods,  on  the  tops  of  which  mey  remain  in 
perfect  security. 

Were  we  to  give  faith  to  what  some  tra- 
vellers assure  us,  of  the  government,  policies, 
and  subordination  of  these  animals,  we  might 
perhaps  be  taxed  with  credulity  ;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  under  a  kind 
of  discipline,  which  they  exercise  among  each 
other.  They  are  generally  seen  to  keep  to- 
gether in  companies,  to  march  in  exact  order, 
and  to  obey  the  voice  of  some  particular  chief- 

^  Lebftt,  ReUt.  de  TAfric.  OccOdeiit.  p.  317. 
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tain  remarkable  for  hia  size  and  gravity.  One 
species  of  these  which  Mr  Buffon  calls  the 
ouARiMB,  and  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
loudness  and  distinctness  of  their  voice,  are 
still  nioie  ao  for  the  use  to  which  they  convert 
it  ^  I  have  frequently  been  a  witness,"  says 
Margrave,  '*  of  their  assemblies  and  delibera- 
tions. Every  day,  both  morning  and  evening, 
the  ouarines  assemble  in  the  woods  to  receive 
instructions.  When  all  come  together,  one 
among  the  number  takes  the  highest  place  on 
a  tree,  and  makes  a  signal  with  his  hand  to 
the  rest  to  sit  round,  in  order  to  hearken.  As 
soon  as  he  sees  them  placed,  be  begins  his 
discourse  with  so  loud  a  voice,  and  yet  in  a 
manner  so  precipitate,  that,  to  hear  him  at  a 
distance,  one  would  think  the  whole  company 
were  crying  out  at  the  same  time  ;  however, 
during  that  time, one  only  is  speaking;  and 
all  the  rest  observe  the  most  profound  silence. 
When  this  has  done,  be  makes  a  sign  with 
the  hand  forthe  rest  to  reply;  and  at  that  instant 
they  raise  their  voices  together,  until  by  another 
signal  of  the  hand  they  are  enjoined  silence. 
This  they  as  readily  obey  ;  till  at  last,  the 
whole  assembly  breaks  up,  after  bearing  a 
repetition  of  the  same  preachment." 

The  chief  food  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  fruits, 
the  buds  of  trees,  or  succulent  roots  and  plants. 
They  all,  like  man,  seem  fond  of  sweets;  and 
particularly  the  pleasant  juice  of  the  palm.tree 
and  the  sugar-cane.  With  these  the  fertile 
regions  in  which  they  are  bred  seldom  fail  to 
supply  them  ;  but  when  it  happens  that  these 
fail,  or  that  more  nourishing  food  becomes 
more  agreeable,  they  eat  insects  and  worms  ; 
and  sometimes,  if  near  the  coasts,  descend  to. 
the  sea  .shore,  where  they  eat  oysters,  crabs, 
and  shell.fish.  Their  manner  of  managing 
an  oyster  is  extraordinary  enough  ;  but  it  is 
too  well  attested  to  fail  of  our  assent.  As  the 
oysters  in  the  tropical  climates  are  generally 
larger  than  with  us,  the  monkeys,  when  they 
go  to  the  sea. side,  pick  up  a  stone,  and  clap 
it  between  the  opening  shells ;  this  prevents 
them  from  closing ;  and  the  monkey  then  eats 
the  fiMh  at  his  ease.  They  often  also  draw 
crabs  from  the  water,  by  putting  their  tail  to 
the  hole  where  that  animal  takes  refuge,  and, 
the  crab  fastening  upon  it,  they  withdraw  it 
with  a  jerk,  and  thus  pull  their  prey  upon 
shore.  This  habit  df  laying  traps  for  other 
animals  makes  them  very  cautious  of  being 
entrapped  themselves ;  and  I  am  assured,  by 
many  persons  of  credit,  that  no  snare,  how 
nicely  baited  soever,  will  take  the  monkey  of 
the  West  India  islands  ;  for  having  been  ac. 
customed  to  the  cunning  of  man,  it  opposes 
its  natural  distrust  to  human  artifice. 

The  monkey  generally  brings  forth  one  at 
a  time,  and  sometimes  two.  They  are  rarely 
found  *o  breed  when  brought  over  into  Europe; 


but  of  those  thut  do,  theyeadiibit  a  very  strik- 
ing picture  of  parental  affisction.  The  male 
and  female  are  never  tired  of  fondling  their 
young  one.  They  instruct  it  with  no  little 
asnduity;  and  often  severely  correct  it,. if  stub- 
bortf,  or  disinclined  to  profit  by  their  esample ; 
they  hand  it  from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  when 
the  male  has  done  «howine  his  regard,  tiie 
female  takes  her  turn.  When  wild  in  the 
woods,  the  female,  if  she  happens  to  have 
two,  carries  one  on  her  back,  md  the  other 
in  her  arms :  that  on  her  back,  clings  ver} 
closely,  clasping  its  hands  round  her  neck, 
and  its  feet  about  her  middle :  when  she  wants 
to  suckle  it,  she  then  alters  their  position  ;  and 
that  which  has  been  fed  gives  place  to  the 
other,  which  she  takes  in  her  arms.  It  often 
happens  that  she  is  unable  to  leap  from  one 
tree  to  another,  when  thus  loaden ;  and  upon 
such  occasions  their  dexterity  is  very  surpris- 
ing. The  whole  family  form  a  kind  of  chain, 
locking  tail  in  tail,  or  liand  m  hand,  and  one 
of  them  holding  the  branch  above,  the  rest 
swing  down,  balancing  to  and  fro,  like  a  pen- 
dulum,  until  the  undermost  is  enabled  to  calcii 
hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  some  neighbotir- 
ing  tree.  When  the  hold  is  fixed  l>elow,  the 
monkey  lets  go  that  which  waa  above,  and 
thus  comes  undermost  in  turn  ;  but,  creeping 
up  along  the  chain ,  attains  the  next  bmoohes, 
like  the  rest;  and  thus  they  all  take  pusseflsion 
of  the  tree,  without  ever  coming  to  the  ground 
When  in  a  state  of  domestic  tameness,  those 
imimals  are  very  amusing,  and  often  fill  up 
a  vacant  hfAir,  when  other  entertainment  is 
wanting.  There  are  few  that  aro  not  acqann. 
ted  with  their  various  mimicries,  and  their 
capricious  feats  of  activity.  But  it  is  gener- 
ally in  company  with  other  animals  of  ii  more 
simple  disposition,  that  their  tricks  and  supe- 
rior  instincts  are  shown ;  they  seem  to  take  a 
delight  in  tormenting  them  ;  and  I  have  seen  , 
one  of  them  amtising  itself  for  hours  together, 
in  imposing  upon  the  gravity  of  a  cat.  Eras, 
mus  tells  us  of  a  large  monkey,  kept  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that,  one  day  diverting  itseh 
in  his  garden,  where  some  tame  rabbits  were 
kept,  played  several  of  its  usual  pranks  among 
them,  while  the  rabbits  scarcely  well  knew 
what  to  make  of  their 'new  acquaintance:  in 
the  mean  time,  a  weasel,  that  came  for  very 
different  purposes  than  those  of  entertainment, 
was  seen  peering  about  the  place  in  which  the 
rabbits  were  fed,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
its  way,  by  removing  a  board  that  closed  their 
hutch.  While  the  monkey  saw  no  danger, 
it  continued  a  calm  spectator  of  the  enemy's 
effort ;  but  just  when,  by  long  labDur,  the 
weasel  had  effected  its  purpose,  and  had  re- 
moved the  board,  the  monkey  stept  in,  and, 
with  the  utmost  dexterity,  fastened  it  again 
in  its  place  ;  and  the  disappointed  weasel  wns 
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too  much  fatigued  to  renew  its  opera tiond.  To 
this  I  will  only  add  what  Father  Garli,  in 
hia  history  of  Angola,  assures  us  to  be  true. 
In  that  horrid  country^  where  he  went  to  con- 
vert the  savage  natives  to  Christianity,  and 
met  with  nothing  but  distress  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  while  his  health  was  totally  impaired 
by  the  raging  heats  of  the  climate,  his  patience 
exhausted  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  stupid  na- 
tives, and  his  little  provisions  daily  plundered 
without  redress,  in  such  an  exigency  he  found 
more  faithful  services  from  the  monkeys  than 
the  men  ;  these  he  had  taught  to  attend  him, 
to  guard  him  whilst  sleeping,  against  thieves 
and  rats,  to  comb  his  head,  to  fetch  his  water ; 
and  he  asserts,  that  they  were  even  more 
tractable  than  the  human  inhabitants  of  the 
place.  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  in  those 
countries  where  the  men  are  most  barbarous 
and  stupid,  the  brutes  are  most  active  and 
sagacious.  It  is  in  the  torrid  tracts,  inhabited 
by  barbarians,  that  such  various  animals  are 
found  with  instinct  so  nearly  approaching  rea. 
son.  The  savages, both  of  Africa  and  Ameri. 
ca,  accordingly  suppose  monkeys  to  be  men  ; 
idle,  slothful,  rational  beings ;  capable  of 
speech  and  conversation ;  but  obstinately  dumb, 
for  fear  of  being  compelled  to  labour. 

As  of  all  savages,  those  of  Africa  are  the 
most  Drutal,  so,  of  all  countries,  the  monkeys 
of  Africa  are  the  most  expert  and  entertain, 
ing.  The  monkeys  of  America  are,  in  gene- 
ral, neither  so  sagacious  nor  so  tractable,  nor 
is  their  form  so  nearly  approaching  that  of 
man.  The  monkeys  of  the  new  continent 
may  be  very  easily  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  old,  by  three  marks.  Those  of  the 
ancient  continent  are  universally  found  to 
have  a  naked  callous  substance  behind,  upon 
which  they  sit ;  which  those  of  A  merica  are 
entirely  without ;  those  also  of  the  ancient 
continent  have  the  nostrils  differently  formed, 
more  resembling  those  of  men,  the  holes 
opening  downward :  whereas  the  American 
monkeys  have  them  opening  on  each  side; 
those  of  the  ancient  world  have  pouches  on 
each  side  the  jaw,  into  which  they  put  their 
provisions  ;  which  those  of  A  merica  are  with, 
out:  lastly,  none  of  the  monkeys  of  the  an- 
cient  continent  hang  by  the  tail,  which  many 
of  the  American  sorts  are  known  to  do.  By 
these  marks  the  monkeys  of  either  continent 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  prized  accordingly.  The  African  mon- 
key, as  I  am  assured,  requires  a  longer  edu- 
cation, and  more  correction,  than  that  of 
America ;  but  it  is  at  last  found  capable  of 
more  various  powers  of  imitation,  and  shows 
a  greater  degree  of  cunning  and  activity. 

Mr  Buffon,  who  has  examined  this  race  of 
imitative  beings  with  greater  accuracy  than 
any  other  naturalist  before  him,  makes  but 
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nine  species  of  monkeys  belonging  to  the  an 
cient  continent ;  and  eleven  belonging  to  the 
new.  To  all  these  he  gives  the  names  which 
they  go  by  in  their  respective  countries;  which, 
undoubtedly,  is  the  method  least  liable  to 
error,  and  the  most  proper  for  imitation. 

Of  the  monkeys  of  the  ancient  continent, 
the  first  he  describes  is  the  macaouo  ;  some- 
what resembling  a  baboon  in  size,  strength  of 
body,  and  a  hideous  wrinkled  visage  :  it  dif 
fers,  however,  in  having  a  very  long  tail, 
which  is  covered  with  tufted  hair.  It  is  a 
native  of  Congo. 

The  second  is  the  patas,  which  is  about  the 
same  size  with  the  former;  but  differs  in 
having  a  longer  body,  and  a  face  less  hide- 
ous :  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
colour  of  his  hair,  which  is  of  a  red,  so  brilli- 
ant, that  the  animal  looks  as  if  it  were  actu- 
ally painted.  It  is  usually  brought  from 
Senegal;  and  by  some  called  the  red  African 
monkey} 

The  third  of  the  ancient  continent  is  the 
XALBROUK ; '  of  which  he  supposes  the  monkey 


1  The  Red  Monkey  of  Pennsnt,  the  Patas  of  Buflbn 
and  the  French  writers,  is  well  distinguished  from  ali 
the  other  species  by  its  peculiar  colour  and  the  singular- 
ity of  its  mariiings.  The  whole  of  the  upper  surfare  of 
its  head,  which  is  broad  and  flat,  is  of  a  deep  rufous 
brown,  which  becomes  lighter  and  assumes  a  rustier 
tinge  on  the  back  and  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs, 
and  is  continued  along  the  tail  until  it  is  lost  in  the  yel- 
lowish gray  which  terminates  that  organ.  A  patch  of 
short  dusky  black  hairs  occupies  the  extremity  of  the 
nose,  and  extends  upwards  in  a  narrow  line  to  the  middle 
of  the  forehead,  where  it  joins  a  series  of  long  stIfT 
coal-black  hairs,  forming  an  arch  over  each  of  the  eyes, 
and  separating  the  livid  flesh-colour  of  the  orbits  and 
anterior  part  of  the  face  from  tlie  red  hairs  which  clothe 
the  scalp.  This  double  arch  terminates  in  a  somewhat 
expanded  patch  above  the  outer  angles  of  the  eyes.  The 
sides  of  the  upper  lip  are  edged  with  a  nanow  line  of 
the  same  short  dusky  hairs  which  cover  the  nose.  Be- 
neath the  ears,  which  are  blackish  and  moderately  large, 
the  hair  forms  broad  thick  bushy  tufts  of  a  light  gray, 
which  advance  forwards  upon  the  sides  of  the  cheeks 
and  lower  jaw,  so  as  to  limit  the  naked  part  of  the  face 
to  a  narrow  space  between  the  eyes  and  the  upper  lip. 
From  these  UxfH  the  hair  is  continued  of  the  same  col- 
our on  the  whole  of  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  body,  and 
on  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs.  The  hands  are  dusky 
brown,  with  very  short  fingers,  the  thumb  of  the  fore, 
hand  especially  being  reduced  almost  to  a  mere  tubercle. 
The  facial  angle  is  moderately  elongated,  and  the  nose 
flattened.  The  body  measures  about  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  and  the  tail  is  nearly  equal. 

s  This  animal  forms  the  largest  of  the  guenon  tribe. 
From  muzzle  to  tail  it  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length.  In  walking  on  the  earth  he  always  supports 
himself  on  his  four  hands — but  as  be  is  essentially  or- 
ganized for  the  purposes  of  climbing  and  living  in  trees, 
his  movements  on  tlie  ground  possess  neither  firmness 
nor  facility.  His  hinder  limbs  being  longer  tlian  the 
fore,  the  motion  of  the  anterior  part  of  his  body  cannot 
correspond  to  that  of  the  posterior,  the  latter  proceeding 
with  the  greater  rapidity.  This  obliges  him  to  carry 
the  hinder  parts  sometimes  to  the  right,  and  sometimes 
to  the  left,  when  he  intends  a  slow  motion,  and  to  shoot 
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M^hich  lie  calls  the  bohbt  cbimois  to  be  a  vari- 
ety. The  one  is  remarkable  for  a  long  tail, 
and  long  beard  ;  the  other  for  a  cap  of  hair 
that  covers  the  crown  of  the  head,  from 
whence  it  takes  the  name.  Both  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies;  and  the  Bramins,  who 
extend  their  charity  to  all  the  brute  creation, 
have  hospitab  for  such  of  them  as  happen  to 
be  sick,  or  otherwise  disabled. 

The  fourth  of  this  kind  is  the  manoabey  ; 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its 
eye-lids,  which  are  naked,  and  of  a  striking 
whiteness.     It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar.^ 

forward  by  jumps  when  he  is  desirous  to  run.     This 
conformation,  so  unfaTOurable  for  animals  designed  to 
live  on  the  earth,  is  peculiarly  advantageous  for  such  as 
are  sustained  on  fruits.    The  disproportioned  length  of 
the  hinder  limbs  io  comparison  of  the  fore,  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  dimbing,  but  imparts,  on  the  contrary,  a  won. 
deritil  d^ee  of  agility  in  shooting  from   branch  to 
branch,  and  even  from  tree  to  tree.     Accordingly,  we 
find   that  these  monkeys  rarely  descend  to  the  earth. 
Assembled  in  troops,  they  dwell  for  the  most  part  in 
those  capaeious  canopies  of  verdant  foliage  which  cover 
the  rich  forests  of  Southern  Asia,  fellow-citixena  with 
the  birds,  exposed  to  no  danger  but  from  the  Ihrgw  of 
Ihe  serpent  tribe,  or  the  more  insatiable  rapacity  of  man. 
In  these  lofty  retreats  they  are  found  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  annoy  the  traveller,  as  well  by  the  petulance  of 
their  motions  as  by  the  incessant  iteration  of  their  cries. 
Several  specimens  have  been  seen  in  Europe,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  age.     There  are  no  animals  who  can  sur- 
pass them  in  agility.     In  confinement  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  shoot  forward  with  such  sustained  vigour  as  to 
make  several  turnings  in  their  course,  as  if  flying,  sus- 
tained in  the  air  only  by  the  impulse  which  they  may 
receive  from  striking  the  walls  of  the  cage.    The  mal- 
brouks  seldom  suffer  their  voices  to  be  heard,  and  never 
but  in  a  shrill  and  feeble  cry,  or  rather  in  a  dull  sort  of 
grunting  noise.     The  males,  in  their  youth,  are  suffi- 
ciently docile,  but  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  adult  age 
they  become  excessively  malicious,  even  towards  the 
persons  intrusted  with  their  care.     The  females  remain 
more  gentle,  and  alone  appear  susceptible  of  attachment 
Circumspection  forms  a  very  peculiar  trait  in  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  malbrouk.     He  is  nevertheless  exceedingly 
irritable,  but  still,  though  sul^t  to  the  most  violent  ex- 
citements from  his  ruling  passions,  he  calculates  all  his 
movements  with  peculiar  care,  and  executes  them  with 
surpassing  dexterity.     When  he  attacks,  it  is  always 
from  behind,  and  when  the  object  of  his  resentment  is 
unaware  of  his  intention.     He  then  precipitates  himself 
upon  him,  wounds  him  with  his  teeth  or  nails,  shoots 
away  rapidly  from  witliin  his  reach,  wiUiout  however 
losing  sight  of  him,  and  that  as  well  for  the  purpose  of 
seising  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  the  attack, 
as  to  shelter  himself  from  the  vengeance  of  the  adver- 
sary.    This  extreme  irritability  prevents  the  malbrouk 
from  ever  being  completely  tamed,  or  brought  to  submit 
with  patience  to  restraint.     He   is  susceptible  of  no 
other  education  than  that  of  nature.     The  moment  he 
is  treated  with  violence,  the  moment  it  is  endeavoured 
to  compel  him  to  obedience,  his  petulance  is  at  an  end; 
he  becomes  melancholy  and  silent,  and  speedily  expires. 
1  This  monkey  (see  Plate   Xfl.  fig.  6.)  was  rolled 
by  Buflbn  the  mangabey  from  an  idea  that  it  belonged 
to  the  territory  of  that  name  in  the  ishuid  of  Mada- 
gascar: it  appears,  however,  more  probable  that  it  is  a 
native  of  tlie  western  coast  of  Africa.     Its  common 
English  designation  of  the  White  Eyelid  is  certainly 
both  expressive   and  appropriate;   for  although  many 


The  fifth  is  the  mona,  or  the  cbphus  of  the 
ancients  :  it  is  distinguished  by  its  colour, 
which  is  variegated  with  black  land  red,  and 
its  tail  is  of  an  ash  colour,  with  two  white 
spots  on  each  side  at  its  insertion.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  northern  parts  of  Africa.* 


othere  of  the  tribe,  more  especially  among  the  babooos; 
have  the  same  remarkable  absence  of  colouring  matter 
in  the  skin  of  their  upper  eyelids,  yet  in  none  (exeept. 
ing  only  in  the  following  species)  has  it  a  hue  eo  per- 
fectly dead-white  or  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
colour  of  the  fiice.  The  latter  was  formerly  regajnded 
as  a  mere  variety  of  the  present;  but  the  distinctions 
between  them  appear  to  be  permaneot,  and  vn  quite 
sufficient  to  justiff  their  separation. 

In  the  animal  now  under  consideration,  the  head,  the 
whole  of  the  upper  surface  and  sides  of  the  body,  the 
tail,  and  the  outsides  of  the  limbs,  are  of  one  unifonn 
deep  grayish  black,  or  more  properly  soot-colour,  becon- 
ing  deep  black  on  the  lower  part  of  the  legi  and  on  the 
hands.  On  the  under  part  of  the  moustaches,  which 
are  bushy,  spreading  and  directed  back%rards,  the  kn 
part  of  the  chest,  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
inside  of  the  limbs,  the  general  colour  is  of  a  light  gray 
with  only  a  slight  mixture  of  a  dusky  hue.  The  fingers 
are  long  and  slender;  the  ean  rather  small  and  blade, 
ish ;  and  the  whole  face  livid,  with  a  blacker  tinge  round 
the  eyes,  and  on  the  nose,  lips,  and  diin.  The  tail  b 
thick  and  cylindrical,  scarcely  tapering  towards  the 
point,  and  generally  turned  backwards  over  the  body, 
which  it  exceeds  in  length. 

This  species  is  not  destitute  of  intelligence,  and  is 
easily  taught  to  perform  a  variety  of  antic  tricks,  to  the 
efl*ect  of  which  the  peculiar  expression  of  its  phyaofno- 
my  greatly  contributes.  It  is  generally  good  temp«^, 
and  tolerably  well-behaved,  although  not  without  its  fair 
share  of  petulance  and  caprice. 

The  CoOared  fFhiU  EyeUd  ifenJky.— The  cdlarcd 
differs  from  the  common  white  eyelid  monkey  princi- 
pally in  the  deep  chestnut  brown  of  the  upper  surface  el 
its  head,  and  in  the  collar  of  pure  white  crossing  the  fere 
part  of  its  neck  and  including  the  large  bushy  mous- 
taches which  extend  forwards  upon  the  cheeiu  and 
pass  backwards  beneath  and  behind  the  ears.  The  rest 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  of  the  same  slaty  or 
soot-coloured  hue  as  that  of  the  former ;  the  liands,  free, 
and  ears  have  nearly  the  same  tinge  ;  and  the  under 
suHace  is  equally  of  a  light  ashy  gray.  Its  form  and 
proportions  are  similar,  except  that  it  is  somewhat 
smaller.  The  legs  are  equally  slender,  and  the  tsil 
equally  long  and  £ick.  The  hair  which  covera  the  body 
is  also,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  long  and  soft  to  the 
touch.  A  remarkable  character  in  the  dentition  of  both, 
rendered  particularly  obvious  by  the  taste  for  grinning 
in  which  these  animals  are  so  prone  to  indulge,  consists 
in  the  great  breadth  of  the  two  middle  incisors  of  the 
upper  jaw.  It  is  this  character,  which,  together  iKith 
the  prominence  of  their  canine  teeth,  produces  that 
greater  extension  of  muzsle  on  which  their  generic  dis- 
tinction has  been  chiefly  founded . 

'If  elegance  of  form,  grace  of  motion,  gentleness  fA 
disposition,  superior  sagacity,  and  penetration  of  physi. 
ognomy,  presented  charactera  to  the  naturalist  proper 
for  the  purposes  of  classification,  the  mona,  or  varied 
monkey,  would,  incontestably,  serve  as  a  type  fcHr  peculiar 
division.  It  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  other 
guenons  in  general,  by  these  qualities,  and  mora  spe- 
cially from  Uie  malbrouk,  the  callitrix,  and  ihe  grivet. 
Even  the  mangabey,  though  gentler  than  the  others,  is 
lees  so  than  the  varied  monkey.  But  this  animal  has 
no  physical  character,  to  confirm  and  establish  the  pe. 
culiar  distinction  to  which  its  moral  qualities  would  seem 
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The  sixth  ia  the  callitriz*  or  orskn  movkbt 
of  St  lago,  distinguished  by  its  beautiful 
green  colour  on  the  back,  its  white  breast  and 
bellv,  and  its  black  face.^ 

The  seventh  is  the  vousTOCy  or  whitb  moss  ; 
distinguished  by  the  whiteness  of  its  lips, 
from  whence  it  has  received  its  name,  the 
rest  of  the  face  being  of  a  deep  blue.  It  Ls 
a  native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  a  very  beau- 
tiful little  animal. 

The  eight  is  the  talapoin  ;  and  may  be 
distinguished  as  well  by  its  beautiful  variety 
of  green,  white  and  yellow  hair^  as  by  that 
under  the  eyes  being  of  a  greater  length  than 
the  rest,  ft  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
Africa  and  the  East' 

The  ninth  and  last  of  the  monkeys  of  the 
ancient  continent,  is  the  oouc,  so  called  in 

to  entitle  ft.  In  truth,  this  species  of  the  raried  monkey 
does  not  diller  essentially  from  the  other  guenoni  but 
by  its  colours,  and  in  these  we  dlscorer  a  variety,  which 
we  do  not  recognise  in  the  other  species.  Its  bead  is 
of  a  brilliant  golden  greeii^  its  back  and  sides  are  of  a 
beautiful  marron,  variegated  with  blaclc.  The  exterior 
portion  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the  tail,  a  pure  slate-coloured 
gray,  and  its  neck,  chest,  belly,  and  the  internal  facing 
of  the  limbs,  a  shining  white.  On  each  side  of  its 
cheeks  are  thick  whiskers  of  a  straw-coloured  yellow 
mixed  with  black  points,  there  are  also  other  variations 
of  colour,  which  we  forbear  to  insist  on,  under  the  fear 
of  becoming  tedious.  This  variety  of  colour  made 
BufloQ  Imagine  that  the  moiia  was  tike  kebos  of  tlie 
Greeks.  But  this  is  mere  cof^ecture.  The  ancients 
have  rarely  described  monkeys  so  as  to  enable  us  to  re- 
cognise the  species  of  which  they  spoke.  They  confine 
themselves  to  naming  the  animals,  as  if  they  were  ig. 
norant  that  languages  partook  of  the  destinies  of  nations, 
or  as  if  they  had  written  only  for  the  advantage  of  their 
contemporaries.  The  appellation  of  mona,  a  generic 
name  in  the  East  for  all  monkeys  with  long  tails,  has 
been  bestowed  by  Buffon  on  this  species  in  a  manner 
no  less  arbitrary.  However,  as  among  us  this  name 
has  no  signification,  it  may  assume  without  inconven- 
ience this  specific  acceptation. —  Griffith. 

'  As  this  monkey  is  found  in  Cape  de  Verd  islands 
and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Africa,  it  is  one  of  a  spe- 
cies most  frequently  imported  into  Europe. 

'  In  the  jungles  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiilicherry, 
in  India,  there  is  a  large  species  of  monkey,  frequently 
tamed  by  the  natives  ;  and  at  a  village  a  (hort  distance 
from  this  celebrated  seaport,  wo  had  an  evidtiice  of  the 
remarkable  sagacity  of  this  aiiimaL.  A  few  yards  from 
the  house  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  thick 
pole,  at  least  thirty  feet  high,  had  been  fixed  into  the 
earth,  round  which  was  an  iron  ring,  and  to  this  was 
attached  a  strong  chain  of  considerable  length,  fasten«d 
to  a  collai'  round  the  monkey's  neck.  The  ring  being 
loose,  it  easily  slid  up  the  pole,  when  he  ascended  or 
descended.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  station 
upon  the  top  of  the  bamboo,  where  he  seemed  perched 
as  if  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  prospect  around  him ; 
his  was  really  striking.  The  crows,  which  in  India 
are  very  abundant  and  singuUrly  audacious,  taking  ad. 
vantage  of  liis  elevated  position,  had  been  in  the  daily 
habit  of  robbing  him  of  his  food,  which  was  placed  every 
morning  and  evening  at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  To  this 
he  had  vainly  expressed  his  dislike,  by  chattering,  and 
other  indications  of  his  displeaf^ure  equally  ineffectual ; 
nothing  that  he  could  do  was  of  any  avail  to  scare  away 
tliese  unwelcome  intruders  upon  his  repasts.     He  tiled 


Cochin 'China,  of  which  country  it  is  a  native. 
The  douc  seems  to  unite  the  characters  of  all 
the  former  together :  with  a  long  tail,  like  the 
monkey;  of  a  size  as  large  as  the  baboon;  and 
with  a  flat  face  like  the  ape :  it  even  resem- 
bles  the  American  monkeys,  in  having  no 
callosity  on  its  posteriors.  Thus  it  seems  to 
form  the  shade  by  which  the  monkeys  of  one 
continent  are  linked  with  those  of  the  other. 

Next  come  the  monkeys  of  the  new  conti- 
nent; which,  as  has  been  said,  differ  from 
those  of  the  old,  in  the  make  of  their  nostrils, 
in  their  having  no  callosity  on  their  posteriors, 
and  in  their  having  no  pouches  on  each  side 
of  the  jaw.  They  differ  also  from  each  othei, 
a  part  of  them  making  no  use  of  their  tails  to 
hang  by;  while  others  of  them  have  the  tail 
very  strong  and  muscular,  and  serving    by 

various  modes  to  banish  them,  but  they  continued  their 
periodical  depredations.  Finding  that  he  was  perfectly 
unheeded,  he  adopted  a  plan  of  retribution  as  efiectual 
as  it  was  Ingenious. 

One  morning,  when  his  tormentors  had  been  particu* 
lariy  troublesome,  he  appeared  as  If  seriously  indisposed; 
he  closed  his  eyet^  drooped  hie  head,  and  estbibited  vari. 
ous  other  symptoms  of  severe  suffering.  No  sooner  were 
his  ordinary  rations  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bamboo, 
than  the  crows,  watching  their  opportunity,  descended 
In  great  numbers,  and,  according  to  their  usual  prac- 
tice, began  to  demolish  his  provisions.  The  monkey 
now  began  to  slide  down  the  pole  by  slow  degrees,  as  if 
the  efibrt  were  pidnful  to  him,  and  as  If  so  overcome  by 
indisposition  that  his  remaining  strength  was  scarcely 
equal  to  such  exertion.  When  he  reached  the  growid, 
he  rolled  about  for  some  time,  seeming  in  great  agony, 
until  he  found  himself  close  by  the  vessel  employed  to 
contain  his  food,  which  the  crows  had  by  this  time  well 
nigh  devoured.  There  was  still,  however,  some  re> 
maining,  which  a  solitary  bird,  emboldened  by  the  ap- 
parent indisposition  of  the  monkey,  advanced  to  sehre. 
The  wily  creature  was  at  this  time  lying  In  a  state  ut 
apparent  insensibility  at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  close 
by  the  pan.  The  moment  the  crow  stretched  out  Its 
head,  and  ere  It  could  secure  a  mouthful  of  the  Inter, 
dieted  food,  the  watchiiil  avenger  seized  the  depredator 
by  the  neck  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  secured 
it  from  doing  further  mischief.  He  now  began  to  chatter 
and  grin  with  every  expression  of  gratified  triumph, 
while  the  crows  flew  around,  cawing  In  boisterous 
chime,  as  if  deprecating  the  chastisement  about  to  be 
inflicted  upon  tlieir  captive  companion.  The  monkey 
continued  for  a  while  to  chatter,  and  grin  In  triumphant 
mockery  of  their  distress;  he  then  deliberately  placed 
the  captive  crow  between  his  knees,  and  iMgan  to 
pluck  it  with  the  most  humorous  gravity.  When 
he  had  completely  stripped  it,  except  the  large  fea. 
there  in  the  pinions  and  tail,  he  flung  it  Into  the  aii 
as  high  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and,  after  flapping 
its  wings  for  a  few  seconds,  It  fell  on  the  ground  with  a 
stunning  shock.  The  other  crows,  which  had  been  ibr- 
tunate  enough  to  escape  a  similar  castigation,  now  sur- 
rounded it,  and  immediately  pecked  it  to  death.  The 
expression  ol  joy  on  the  animal's  countenance  was  alto- 
gether indescribable^  and  ho  had  no  sooner  seen  this 
ample  retribution  dealt  to  the  purloiner  of  his  repast, 
than  he  ascended  the  bamboo  to  eigoy  a  quiet  repose. 
The  next  time  his  food  was  brought,  not  a  single  crow 
approached  it ;  and  I  dare  say  that,  thenceforward,  be 
was  never  again  molested  by  those  voracious  intruders 
— Oriental  Annual,  1836. 
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way  of  a  fifth  hand  to  hold  byJ  Those  with 
muscular  holding  tails,  are  called  sapajous  ; 
those  with  feeble  useless  tails»  are  called 
SAGOiNs.  Of  the  sapajous  there  are  five  sorts : 
of  the  sagoins  there  are  six. 

The  first  of  the  sapajous  is  the  wari5b,  or 
the  brabiliav  ouariba.  This  monkey  is  as 
large  ns  a  fox,  with  long  black  hair,  and  re- 
mark  able  for  the  loudness  of  its  voice.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  monkey  kind  to  be  found  in 
America. 

The  second  is  the  coati  ;  which  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  having  no 
thumb,  and  consequently  but  four  6ngers  on 
the  two  fore-paws.  The  tail,  However,  sup. 
plies  the  defects  of  the  hand ;  and  with  this 
the  animal  slings  itself  from  one  tree  to 
another,  with  surprising  rapidity. 

The  third  is  the  sajou  ;  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  sapajous  by  its  yellow  flesh- 
coloured  face. 

Tho  fourth  is  the  sai.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  sajou,  and  has  a  broader 
muzzle.  It  is  called  also  the  bbwailer,  from 
its  peculiar  manner  of  lamenting  when  either 
threatened  or  beaten. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  sapajou  kind,  or 
monkeys  that  hold  by  the  tail,  is  the  samari, 
or  AURORA ;  which  is  the  smallest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all.  It  is  of  a  fine  orange  colour, 
with  two  circles  of  flesh  round  the  eves.  It 
is  a  very  tender,  delicate  animal,  and  held  in 
high  price. 

Of  the  sagoins  with  feeble  tails  there  are 
six  kinds.  The  first  and  the  largest  is  the 
tAKi,  or  cAoui ;  so  remarkable  for  the  length 
of  the  hair  on  its  tail,  that  it  has  been  often 
termed  the  fox  tailed  honkxt.  It  is  of  dif- 
ferent sizes ;  some  being  twice  as  large  as 
others. 

The  second  of  this  kind  is  the  tamaim  ;  which 
is  usually  black,  with  the  feet  yellow.  Some, 
however,  are  found  all  over  brown,  spotted 
with  yellow. 

The  third  is  the  wistiti  ;  remarkable  for 
the  large  tufts  of  hair  upon  its  face,  and  its 
annulated  tail.* 

1  There  are  no  apes  or  monkeys  without  a  tail  known 
In  America,  and  but  one  cpeciee  with  a  tail  ihorter 
than  the  body,  which  was  lately  discovered  by  the  Baron 
Humboldt.  Of  American  monkeys  sereral  figures  are 
given  in  the  plates.  Plate  XII.  fig.  10.  the  homed 
sapajou:  fig.  ]  1.  the  douroncouli;  fig.  12.  the  cacajao. 
Plate  XI II.  fig.  SC.  the  coaita;  fig.  37.  the  capparo; 
fig.  .S8.  the  araguato ;  fig.  39.  the  siamira. 

s  The  Striated  Monkey,  (See  Plate  XII I.  fig.  52.) 
This  animal  is,  In  size,  no  larger  than  a  squirrel.  The 
tail  is  long,  and  beautifully  marked  through  its  whole 
length,  with  alternate  rings  of  black  and  white.  The 
body  is  of  a  reddish  ash-colour,  slightly  undulated  with 
dusky  shades.  Striated  monkeys  live  in  society,  on 
trees,  the  females  carrying  their  young  ones  firmly 
clinging  to  their  backs.  They  are  found  in  the  woods  and 
lorests  of  South  America,  where  they  are  believed  to  Bub- 


Thc  fourth  is  the  marikiita  ;  with  a  mane 
round  the  neckt  and  a  bunch  of  hair  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  like  a  liotL 

The  fifth  is  called  the  piiick;  with  the  face 


sist  chiefly  on  fruits  and  vegetables :  those,  however, 
which  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  captivity,  have  been 
known  to  feed  on  fiish,  intects,  and  woma.  One  that 
was  brought  to  England  in  an  East  India  ship,  wooM  est 
mils,  but  couMI  not  be  prevailed  with  to  teorh  ripe  fruiia. 
This  creature  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  smaller  kinds 
of  spiders  and  their  eggs  ;  but  he  uniformly  refnsed  tbe 
larger  ones,  as  well  as  the  kr^ge  blue  botUelllies,  though 
be  frequently  ate  those  of  the  common  species. 

The  Enteiiut  Monkey,  (See  Plate  XII.  fig.  4.)  Al- 
though  therv  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  common  monkeys  both  of  Hindostaii  and  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  archipelago,  it  has  seldom  been  bmigiit 
alive  to  this  country.  On  the  ctmtlnent  of  Europe  speci- 
mens appear  to  be  almost  equally  rare.  The  species  »as 
first  made  known  by  M.  Dufresne,  in  1797,  from  a  skin 
in  bis  possession,  which  was  shortly  ailcrvrards  figvfd 
by  Audebert  in  his  large  work  on  the  Monkeys,  whence 
it  was  adopted  by  later  xoologists.  After  an  interval  si 
more  than  twenty  years  the  arrival  of  a  living  individual 
of  small  sise  and  immature  age,  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi,ln 
Paris,  enabled  M.  Frederic  Cuvler  te  publish  a  second 
original  figure,  more  valuable  than  the  first,  as  having 
been  taken  from  the  life.  The  same  naturalist  has  subsd- 
quently  given  a  still  more  striking  and  characteristic 
likeness  of  the  adult  animal,  taken  from  a  drawing  sent 
from  India  by  M.  Duvanrel.  These  figures  and  the 
observations  which  accompany  them,  constitute  the  sum 
of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  known  to  science  respecting 
this  very  remarkable  and  interesting  species. 

The  genus  semnopithecus  of  M .  F.  Cuvier,  of  which 
the  entellus  offers  a  truly  characteristic  example,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  monkeys  of  the  Old  World  by 
several  remarkable  characters,  atiecting  not  only  its  out- 
ward form  but  also  some  enential  parts  of  its  internal 
organisation.  In  the  degree  of  their  intelligence,  the 
form  of  their  heads,  and  the  general  outline  of  their  pn>- 
portions,  the  species  which  compose  it  seem  to  occupy 
an  intermediate  station  between  two  other  purely  Asi- 
atic groups,  the  gibbons  of  Bufibn,  which  are  the 
hylobates  of  modem  systematists,  and  the  macaques,  sf 
which  the  wanderoo  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  Their 
bodies  are  slightly  made ;  their  limbs  long  and  slender ; 
their  tails  of  great  length,  considerably  exceeding  thit 
of  the  body;  their  callosities  of  small  sixe;  and  their 
cheek-pouches,  in  those  species  which  appear  to  possess 
them,  so  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name 
The  character,  however,  which  at  once  distinguishes 
them  from  the  cercopithecl,  is  found  in  their  dentition, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  crown  of  the 
last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  which,  instead  of  fuur 
tubercles,  one  at  each  angle  of  the  tooth,  as  in  the  latter 
genus,  offers  five  such  prqjections  on  Its  sur&ce,  the  ad- 
ditional one  occupying  the  middle  line  of  the  tooth,  and 
being  placed  posteriorly  to  the  rest.  The  gibbons  and 
the  macaques  are  also  furnished  with  this  additioual 
tubercle. 

The  entellus  is  too  distinct  a  species  to  he  confounded 
with  any  other.  It  is  of  a  uniform  ashy-gray  on  the 
upper  parts,  becoming  darker  on  the  tail,  which  is  gray- 
ish brown,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  terminated 
by  a  few  long  hairs  running  out  into  a  kind  of  point, 
but  not  forming  a  tuft.  'J'he  under  surface  of  the  bodv 
is  of  a  dingy  yellowish  white;  and  the  fore  arms,  hands, 
and  feet  are  of  a  dusky  black.  The  fingers  of  both  ei- 
tremities  are  very  long,  and  the  thuml»  comparatireiy 
short  The  face,  which  is  black  with  somewhat  of  a 
violet  tinge,  is  surmounted  above  the  eyebrows  by  a  lins 
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of  a  beautiful  black,  and  white  hair  that  de- 
scends on  each  side  of  the  face  like  that  of 
man. 

The  last,  least,  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  is 
the  Mico,  an  animal  too  curiously  adorned  not 
to  demand  a  particular  description;  which  is 
thus  given  nf  it  by  Mr  Condamine: — "  That," 
says  he,  **  which  the  governor  of  Para  made 
me  a  present  of,  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
that  was  seen  in  the  country.  The  hair  on 
its  body  was  of  a  beautiful  silver  colour, 
brighter  than  that  of  the  most  venerable  hu. 
man  hair ;  while  the  tail  was  of  a  deep  brown, 
inclining  to  blackness.  It  had  another  sin. 
guiarity  more  remarkable  than. the  former; 
its  ears,  its  cheeks,  and  lips,  were  tinctured 
with  so  bright  a  vermilion,  that  one  could 
scarcely  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  was  natural. 
I  kept  it  a  year ;  and  it  was  still  alive  when 
I  made  this  description  of  it,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  cx)asts  of  France:  all  I  could  then 
do  was  to  preserve  it  in  spirits  of  wine,  which 
might  serve  to  keep  it  in  such  a  state  as  to 
show  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  in 
my  description. 

of  long  stiff  black  hairs,  irblch  project  forwirdt  and 
liightly  upwards.  On  the  sides  of  the  cheeks  and  be. 
neath  the  chin  it  is  margined  by  a  beard  of  grayish  white 
passing  along  the  line  of  the  jaws  and  extending  up. 
wards  in  front  of  the  ears,  which  are  large  and  pro- 
minent, and  of  the  same  colour  with  the  face.  The 
liairs  of  the  fore  part  of  the  head  appear  to  direrge  from 
a  common  centre. — Griffith. 

Diana,  ob  Palatini  Monkit  fCenopUheau  Duma). 
This  animal  takes  its  name  Arom  the  white  cresceut-shaped 
band  that  adorns  its  brow.  It  is  a  native  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  with 
s  tail  exceeding  two  feet  It  ia.fond  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables* 
and  more  particularly  of  frnits,  raisins,  nnts,  and  almonds ;  is 
easily  irritated,  and  very  aensitiTe  to  ooUL  (PI.  XIIII.  fig.  2.) 

Tbk  Yabibd  yionKET  CCereopUkeaumona.)  Is  brought 
from  Africa,  and  said  to  be  a  natiTe  of  Barbery ;  it  is  pos- 
sessed of  much  conning  and  adroitness,  and  is  fond  of  being 
caressed.  It  exhibits  none  of  the  disgusting  manners  so 
common  to  the  monkey  tribe.  Of  its  habits  in  a  wild  state 
nothing  is  known.    (PI.  XLUL  fig.  4.) 

Thb  Gubessa  Monkbt  fColobut  Ouema).  This  be- 
longs to  a  genns  of  quadmmanous  animals,  of  which  there  are 
Mf  eral  species.  They  are  natives  of  Afirica,  and  are  distin* 
gmshed  by  their  long  silky  hair,  which  covers  the  head  and 
npper  part  of  the  body.  The  Colobut  futrtta  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  RuaseD,  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  black,  and  has  long 
flowing  white  hair  over  the  sides  and  back.  (PL  XLUI.  fig.  8.) 

D'ObsoDvilley  a  French  traveller  in  India,  thus 
speaks  of  the  appearance  and  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
monkey  tribes: — Every  race  of  monkeys  lives  in  society, 
Slid  forms  a  kind  <^  horde,  consisting  of  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  individuals.  Each  has 
its  chief,  remarkable  by  his  sixe  and  superior  deport, 
ment;  he  is  indebted  for  his  rank  to  his  strength  and 
courage ;  and  a  habit  of  respect  and  fear  seems  to  be  pre- 
served towards  him,  even  in  old  age,  though  not  per* 
haps  in  decrepitude.  When  I  have  been  travelling,  I 
have  occasionally  entered  the  antique  temples  to  repose 
myself,  when  my  Indian  dress  gave  these  animals  little 
suspicion;  for  notwithstanding  their  apparent  disregard, 
they  are  exceedingly  observant  I  have  seen  several  of 
them  at  first  considering  me.  and  looking  attentively  at 
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The  last  of  the  monkey  kind  are  the  makics ; 
which  have  no  other  pretensions  to  be  placed 
in  this  class,  except  that  of  having  hands  like 
the  former,  and  making  use  of  them  to  climb 

my  food ;  their  eyes  and  agitation  painted  their  Inquie. 
tude,  their  passion  to  gormandise,  and  the  strong  desire 
they  had  to  appropriate  at  least  a  part  of  my  repast  to 
themselves. 

As  the  sorts  of  rencounters  were  amusing  to  me,  I 
always  took  care  to  provide  myself  with  parched  peas; 
at  first  I  would  scatter  a  few  on  that  side  where  the 
chief  was,  and  he  would  approach  by  degrees,  and  col- 
lect them  with  avidity.  I  luve  afterwards  presented 
my  hand  full ;  and  in  the  place  most  sanctified,  where 
they  are  accustomed  to  see  none  bnt  pacific  men,  who 
make  a  conscience  of  not  disturbing  them,  the  chief 
would  venture  to  approach,  though  at  first  sidling,  and 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  to  divine  if  I  had  not  some 
sinister  purpose  against  him.  Presently  becoming  bold, 
he  would  seize  the  thumb  of  my  hand  in  which  I  held 
the  peas,  with  one,  and  eat  with  his  other  hand,  still 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  mine.  If  I  laughed  or  stirred, 
he  would  break  ofi'  his  repast,  and,  working  his  lips, 
make  a  kind  of  muttering;  the  sense  of  which  his  long 
canine  teeth,  occasionally  shomi,  plainly  interpreted. 
When  I  threw  a  few  at  a  distance,  he  seemed  satisfied 
that  others  should  gather  them  up ;  but  he  grumbled  at 
and  sometimes  stnick  those  that  Inconsiderately  came 
too  near  me.  His  cries  and  solicitude,  though  in  part 
the  efiect,  perhaps,  of  greediness,  apparently  indicated 
his  fear  lest  I  should  take  advantage  of  their  weakness 
to  ensnare  them :  and  I  constantly  observed,  that  those 
which  were  suflered  to  approach  the  nearest  were  the 
welLgrown  strong  males;  the  young  and  the  females 
were  always  obliged  to  keep  at  a  considerable  distance. 

The  care  and  tenderness  of  the  mothers  towards  their 
oflspring  did  not  appear  less  conspicuous;  they  held 
them  under  a  proper  obedience  and  constraint.  I  have 
Tory  often  seen  them  suckle,  caress,  and  cleanse  them, 
and  afterwards  crouching  on  their  hams,  delight  to  see 
them  play  with  each  other.  They  would  wrestle, 
throw,  or  chase  one  another;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
malicious  in  their  antics,  the  dams  would  spring  upon 
them,  growling,  and  seizing  them  with  one  Imnd  by  the 
tail,  correct  them  severely  with  the  other.  Some  of 
them  would  immediately  try  to  escape,  but  when  they 
were  out  of  danger,  would  approach  in  a  wheedling  and 
caressing  manner,  though  ever  liable  to  relapse  into  the 
same  faults;  in  other  cases,  each  would  come  at  the 
first  cry  of  their  dam.  If  they  removed  to  a  little  dis. 
tanoe,  the  young  would  follow  gently ;  but  they  mounted 
on  her  back,  or  rather  hung  by  embracing  her  under  the 
belly,  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  swiftly.  They  are  ge- 
nerally peaceable  enough  among  each  other;  in  exten- 
sive, solitary,  and  fertile  places,  herds  of  different  spe. 
cies  come,  go,  and  sometimes  jabber  together,  without 
distuihance  or  confusion  of  race.  However,  if  adven- 
turous  stragglers  seem  desirous  of  seeking  their  fortunes 
on  the  trees,  countries,  or  places  which  another  herd  has 
appropriated  to  itself,  they  immediately  unite  to  sustain 
their  rights  of  possession  with  vigour.  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  their  most  serious  encotni- 
ters ;  but  I  will  relate  a  little  affair  which  I  saw,  and  ol 
which  many  others  were  witnesses. 

Several  herds  of  a  species  of  monkeys,  about  three 
feet  and  a  half  high,  were  settled  in  the  enclosures  of 
the  pagodas  of  Cheringam.  One  of  the  long-liearded 
monkeys  had  stolen  in,  and  was  soon  discovered.  At 
the  first  cry  of  alarm,  many  of  the  males  united,  and 
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trees,  or  tn  pluck  their  food.  Animals  of  the 
hare  kind,  indeed,  are  often  seen  to  feed 
themselves  with  their  fore-paws,  but  they  can 
hold  nothing  in  one  of  them  singly,  and  are 
obliged  to  take  up  whatever  they  eat  in  both 
at  once  :  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  maki ; 
as  well  as  the  monkey  kinds,  they  seisse  their 
food  with  one  hand,  pretty  much  like  a  man, 
and  grasp  it  with  great  ease  and  firmness. 
The  maki,  therefore,  from  this  conformation 
in  its  hands  both  before  and  behind,  approaches 
nearly  to  the  monkey  kind  ;  but  in  other  res- 
pects, such  as  the  make  of  the  snout,  the 
form  of  the  ears,  and  the  parts  that  distinguish 
the  sexes,  it  entirely  differs  from  them.  There 
are  many  different  kinds  of  these  animals ; 
all  varying  from  each  other  in  colour  or  size, 
but  agreeing  in  the  human-like  figure  of  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  in  their  long  nose,  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  dog.  As  most 
of  these  are  bred  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
we  know  little  more  conceniine  them  than 
their  figure.  Their  way  of  living,  their 
power  of  pursuit  and  escape,  can  only  be  sup- 
posed,  from  the  analogy  of  their  conformation, 
somewhat  to  resemble  those  of  the  monkey. 

The  first  of  this  kind  is  the  xococo;  a 
beautiful  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  common 
cat,  but  the  body  and  limbs  slenderer,  and  of 
a  longer  make.  It  has  a  very  long  tail,  at 
least  double  the  length  of  its  body  ;  it  is 
covered  with  fur,  and  marked  alternately  with 
broad  rings  of  black  and  white.  But  what 
it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for,  besides  the  form 
of  its  hands  and  feet,  is  the  largeness  of  its 
eyes,  which  are  surrounded  with  a  broad 
black  space ;  and  the  length  of  the  hinder 

ran  to  attack  the  stranger.  He,  though  superior  in  aiae 
and  strength,  aiid  one  of  the  most  Tigorous  among  his 
own  species,  saw  his  danger,  and  flew  to  attain  tlie  top 
of  a  pyramid  eleven  stories  high,  whither  he  was  in- 
stantly followed,  and  seemed  ready  to  be  assailed  on  all 
sides ;  but  when  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  building, 
whicii  termirAted  In  a  very  small  round  dome,  he  placed 
himself  Arm,  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  situation, 
seized  three  or  four  of  Uie  most  hardy,  and  precipitated 
them  to  the  bottom.  These  proofs  of  his  prowess  inti- 
midated the  rest ;  and  alter  much  noise,  they  thought 
proper  to  retreat.  The  conqueror  remained  till  eveuiog, 
and  then  betook  himself  to  a  place  of  saf^y. 

The  mountains  and  woods,  which  abound  in  pulse 
and  wild  fruits,  furnish  plenty  of  subsistence  to  diflerent 
species  of  monkeys ;  besides,  that  most  of  them  might, 
In  case  of  need,  become  camlvoixnis,  since  in  a  state  of 
liberty  they  willingly,  and  by  preference,  eat  eggs  and 
insects.  They  do  not  want  resources  for  life  then ;  but 
had  they  twice  as  many,  the  stolen  morsel  with  them  is 
always  the  sweetest.  Never  satisfied  with  what  nature 
aflbrds,  they  seldom  miss  an  occasion  to  steal  whatever 
they  can  from  houses,  or  at  least  to  maraud  in  the  gar- 
dens and  cultivated  land;.  However,  as  this  is  attended 
with  danger,  some  lurk  in  obscure  places  and  watch, 
while  others  do  the  business ;  and  the  guard  is  sure  to 
give  a  shrill  ciy,  by  way  of  alarm,  when  any  precaution 
is  necessary.  Those  who  inhabit  the  tops  of  ancient 
temples,  will  descend  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 


legs,  which  by  far  exceed  those  before.  When 
it  sleeps,  it  brings  its  nose  to  its  belly,  and  its 
tail  over  its  head.  When  it  plays,  it  uses  a 
sort  of  galloping,  with  its  tail  lused  over  its 
back,  which  keeps  continually  in  motion. 
The  head  is  covered  with  dark  ash-ookiared 
hair ;  the  back  and  sides  with  a  red  ash-colonr- 
and  not  so  dark  as  on  the  head ;  and  the  whole 
glossy,  soft,  and  delicate,  smooth  to  the  touch, 
and  standing  almost  upright  like  the  pile  ol 
velvet  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar ;  appears 
to  be  a  harmless  gentle  animal ;  and  though 
it  resembles  the  monkey  in  many  respects, 
yet  it  has  neither  its  malice  nor  its  mischief : 
nevertheless,  like  the  monkey,  it  seems  to  be 
always  in  motion ;  and  moves,  like  all  four- 
handed  animals,  in  an  oblique  direction. 

A  second  of  this  kind,  which  is  also  a  na- 
tive of  Madagascar,  is  the  .^lovooa  ;  which  is 
less  than  the  former  ;  with  a  soft  glossy  robe, 
but  a  little  curled.  The  nose  also  is  thicker 
than  that  of  the  mococo  ;  the  eyes  are  black, 
with  orange-coloured  circles  round  the  pupil ; 
and  the  tail  is  of  one  uniform  colour.  As  to 
the  rest,  it  is  found  of  various  colours ;  some 
being  black,  others  brown  ;  and  its  actions 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  monkey. 

The  vARi  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the 
former ;  its  hair  is  much  longer,  and  it  has  a 
kind  of  ruff  round  the  neck,  consisting  of  verv 
long  hair,  by  which  it  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished  from  the  rest  It  differs  also  in  it' 
disposition,  which  is  fierce  and  savage ;  as 
also  in  the  loudness  of  its  voice,  which  some- 
what  resembles  the  roaring  of  the  lion.  Thi? 
also  is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

To  this  tribe  we  may  refer  a  little  four. 

cfftc  tribes  of  Indians  settled  near  them,  and  rob  them 
whenever  they  can.  These  Indians  are  obliged  to  keep 
every  thing  under  lock  and  key,  or  their  houses  are  soon 
pillaged.  If  one  of  these  animals  perceive  m  child  by 
itself  with  iHread  or  fruit,  he  will  often  go  and  steal  it: 
and  if  the  child  make  any  resistance,  will  shake  him 
with  an  angry  countenance,  or  perhaps  give  him  a 
gentle  bite.  If  a  woman  is  drying  grain  in  the  sun, 
she  is  obliged  to  stand  with  a  stick  in  lier  hand,  not 
with  an  intention  to  hurt  them,  but  liecause  a  parcel  of 
tliese  thieves  are  sometimes  clinging  to  the  tiles  and 
walls,  and  others  skipping  round,  all  of  which  perfectly 
understand  how  to  take  advantage  cf  the  least  inatten- 
tion. Thus,  while  she  threatens  or  chases  such  as  seen 
the  most  enterprising,  others  behind  her  watch  the  pro- 
per moment,  and  seise  it  with  all  the  addrev  imagioa. 
ble. 

It  is  evident  a  little  powder  and  shot  would  soon  rid 
them  of  such  troublesome  visitors.  This  is  often  done 
by  the  Mahometans ;  but  this  expedient,  especially  in 
temples,  would  draw  down  a  thousand  curses  on  the  tra- 
veller's head,  and  miglit  be  attended  with  dangeraos 
consequences  in  those  countries  where  the  Hindoos  are 
the  masters,  or  have  an  ascendancy  by  their  numbers. 
I  saw  a  French  soldier  receive  two  strdces  with  a  sabre, 
and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  populace  el 
Benglour,  a  town  at  that  time  belonging  to  Hyder  AU, 
and  under  the  Mahometan  administration,  for  kiUiog  a 
monkey  that  bad  eaten  his  food. 
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lianded  animal,  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which 
Mr  Bufibn  calls  the  loki  ;  very  remarkable 
for  the  singularity  of  its  figure.*  This  is,  of 
all  other  animals,  the  longest  in  proportion  to 
its  size ;  having  nine  vertebrae  in  the  loins : 
whereas  other  quadrupeds  have  only  seven. 
The  body  appears  still  the  longer  by  having 
no  tail.  In  other  respects,  it  resembles  those 
of  the  maki  kind ;  as  well  in  its  hands  and 


1  In  the  island  of  Madagascar,  near  as  it  is  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  which  in  almost  every  part  offers  ''  a 
wilderness  of  moolceys,"  none  of  those  animals  are  to  be 
found.  This  fact  is  the  more  remarlcable  when  we  con- 
sider the  latitudinal  range  through  which  the  multitudi- 
nous family  of  simiis  is  distributed.  If,  however,  this 
sultry  islaod  be  untenanted  by  monkeys,  it  is  supplied, 
as  if  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency,  by  a  singular  group 
of  quadrumanous  animals,  which  may  be  said  to  take 
their  place,  a  group  peculiar  to  Madagascar  and  two  or 
three  small  contiguous  islands ;  these  are  known  under 
the  various  names  of  macaucos,  mongoos,  makis,  and 
Madagascar  cats.  They  constitute  the  genus  Lenmr, 
The  true  lemurs  constitute  a  tolerably  numerous  genus, 
thirteen  distinct  species  being  now  acknowledged,  of 
which  one,  the  Lemur  ru^rtmgf  has  been  lately  made 
known  to  science.  (See  Proceedings  of  Zool.  Soc.  for 
1S33,  p   106.) 

There  is  something  in  the  appearance,  habits,  and 
manners  of  the  lemurs  very  peculiar.  Though  quadra, 
roanous,  like  the  monkey,  tlie  limbs  have  a  contour  very 
dissimilar  to  what  we  see  in  thoee  animals,  and  indeed 
neither  the  fore  nor  hind.paws  are  tliose  of  a  monkey, 
for  the  thumb  of  the  fore-paws  is  short  and  feeble,  while 
on  the  hind.paws  it  is  long,  and  gradually  dilates  into 
an  expanded  flattened  tip.  The  anterior  limbs  are 
short  and  muscular,  but  the  posterior  pair  are  elongated 
and  slender;  the  body  is  slender,  well  turned,  mucii  re- 
sembling that  of  a  cat:  it  terminates  in  a  long,  full- 
furred  tail ;  the  head  is  somewhat  rounded  on  the  top, 
but  is  reduced  into  a  long  pointed  muzzle ;  the  eyes  are 
large,  bright,  and  evidently  adapted  for  noctunial  vision, 
the  incisor  teeth  are  four  above  and  six  below,  the 
latter  being  long,  compressed  laterally,  and  projecting 
almost  horixontidly  forwards;  the  canines  are  long, 
pointed,  and  sharp-edged,  especially  those  of  the  upper 
jaw,  which  are  indeed  formidable  weapons:  the  grinders 
have  much  of  the  insectivorous  character  about  them, 
the  tubercles  along  their  outer  edge  being  sharp  and 
conical. 

Wild  and  savage,  they  avoid  the  presence  of  man,  but 
defend  themselves  with  great  obstinacy  If  attacked  or  in 
danger  of  being  captured.  When  taken  young,  how- 
ever, they  become  easihr  reconciled  to  captivity,  and 
are  usually  gentle  and  nimiliar,  fond  of  being  noticed, 
and  become  attached  to  those  who  feed  and  attend  to 
them  ;  but  we  have  known  them  in  moments  of  anger 
bite  those  to  whom  they  were  most  accustomed,  and  that 
with  great  severi^. 

The  activity  of  the  lemurs  is  very  remarkable.  They 
traverse  the  trees  of  the  forest,  taking  lonv  sweeping 
bounds  from  branch  to  branch  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  grace ;  during  the  hours  of  twilight  they  are  con- 
stantly in  motion.  They  are  in  fact  nocturnal  or  cre- 
puscular animals,  sleeping  in  their  retreats  or  among 
the  dense  foliage  during  the  day,  and  rousing  up  as 
evening  steals  on  to  commence  their  search  for  food,  or 
to  gambol  with  their  fellows.  Fruits,  insects,  reptiles, 
small  birds,  and  eggs  constitute  their  means  of  sub. 
sistence.  Of  the  habits  of  these  singular  creatures  in  a 
state  of  nature  much  is  yet  unknown.  In  captivity  they 
are  interesting  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  appearance 


feet,  as  in  its  snout,  and  in  the  glossy  quali- 
ties  of  its  hair.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  squir- 
rel ;  and  appears  to  be  a  tame,  harmless  little 
animal. 

OF  THE  OPOSSUM,  AND  ITS  KINDS.* 

To  these  four-handed  animals  of  the  ancient 
continent,  we  may  add  the  four-handed  ani- 


and  manners  ;  yet  they  are  certainly  far  less  intelligent 
than  monkeys,  and  display  but  little  inquisitiveness  or 
playfulness.  They  are  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  and 
always  appear  chilly.  If  allowed  to  approach  a  fire  they 
will  sit  up,  spread  their  hands,  half  dose  their  eyes,  and 
evince  the  most  marked  signs  of  the  pleasure  they  derive 
from  the  increased  temperature.  At  other  times  they 
endeavour  to  maintain  a  due  degree  of  warmth  by  fold, 
ing  their  long  tails  round  the  body,  and  where  two  are 
in  the  cage  together  It  is  \ery  common  to  see  them 
crouching  close  to  each  otlier,  so  as  to  resemble  a  ball  of 
fur.  In  this  manner  they  sit  on  their  perch,  presenting 
an  odd  appearance,  for  the  Itead  is  snugly  doubled  be- 
tween this  arms  upon  the  chest  so  as  not  to  be  visible. 
Chilly  as  they  are,  however,  the  lemurs^  with  due  care, 
bear  our  atmosphere  and  chsnges  much  better  than 
many  animals  belonging  to  far  less  sultry  climates. 

'  Pouched  animals  were  known  at  first  only  in  Ameri- 
ca ;  all  the  species  found  on  that  continent  agree  so  com- 
pletely in  general  organization,  as  well  as  in  this  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  genitals,  that  Linnaus  found  in 
them  the  elements  cf  a  single  genus,  which  he  called 
Diddphit  or  double-wombed*  Afterwards  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  still  later  from  the  regions  of  Australasia, 
animals  arrived  equally  distinguished  by  the  possession 
of  the  abdominal  pouch;  these  were  immediately  set 
down  as  genuine  Didg^i>he*,  and  Gmelin  has  bestowed 
on  them  Uie  titles  of  Dide^kU  Orientals,  Diddpkii 
Brunii,  &c. ;  and  even  the  Tarsier  of  Daubenton  he 
inscribed  among  them,  under  the  name  of  IHdeiphit 
MacroUHrnu.  None,  however,  of  these  animals  answered 
to  the  definition  of  Linne  ;  all  had  less  than  six  incisors 
above,  and  less  than  eight  below,  &c. :  nevertheless, 
Fallas,  Camper,  and  Zimmermaim  still  preserved  the 
appellation  of  Gmelin,  and  thus  prolonged  the  abuse. 

At  first  an  opinion  ai-ose  that  the  young  of  these  ani- 
mals were  actually  produced  in  the  abdominal  pouch 
beside  the  mamma  of  the  mother.  It  is  nearly  two 
centuries  since  Marcgrave  has  said,  **  The  pouch  is 
properly  the  matrix  of  the  carigueya  ij)ideiphit  OpoM- 
turn.)  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other ;  this  is  a 
point  which  I  have  ascertained  by  dissection.  The  se- 
men is  produced  there,  and  the  young  are  formed.'* 
Pisoo  confirms  the  same  facts,  having,  as  he  observes, 
dissected  many  of  the  carigueyas.  Valentyn,  makes  the 
same  assertion,  in  his  account  of  tlie  Molucca  Islands: 
"  The  pouch  of  the  philanders  is  a  matrix  in  which  the 
young  are  conceived.  This  pouch  is  not  what  is  usually 
supposed.  The  mamma  are,  with  regard  to  the  young, 
what  stalks  are  to  their  fraits."  The  young  remain 
attached  to  the  mamma,  until  they  have  attained  ma- 
turity, and  then  separate  from  them  as  the  frait  drops 
from  the  stalk. 

lliese  notions  are  also  common  in  Virginia,  even 
among  physicians.  Beverly  says,  that  the  young  opoa> 
sum  exists  in  the  false  belly,  without  ever  entering  the 
true,  and  are  developed  on  ttie  teats  of  the  mother.  The 
Marquess  of  Chastellux  makes  a  similar  remark.  Hence 
Pennant  says,  "  That  suspended  to  the  mamma  of  the 
mother,  they  remain  there  at  first  without  motion:  this 
lasts  until  tliey  have  acquired  some  developement  and 
strength :  but  then  they  undei|;o  a  second  birth." 
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maU  of  the  new,  that  use  their  hancU  like  the 
former,  as  well  as  their  tails,  and  that  fill  up 
the  chasm  between  the  monkey  tribe  and  the 
lower  orders  of  the  forest  As  the  maki  kind. 
In  some  measure,  seem  to  unite  the  fox  and 


Two  opossums,  {Dideipkh  Firyiniana,)  male  sad 
female,  were  domesticatud  in  the  house  of  M.  d'Aboville, 
in  1783  ;  thefe  animals  copulated,  and  the  efiects  were 
attentively  ohserved  by  that  geatlemau:  in  about  ten 
days  the  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the  pouch  grew  thicker,  a 
phenomenon  which  afterwards  grew  more  perceptible. 
As  the  pouch  iorreaved  in  size,  the  orifice  widened.  On 
the  thirteenth  day,  the  female  did  not  quit  her  retreat 
except  to  eat,  drink,  and  evacuate :  on  the  fourteenth 
she  did  not  stir  from  it.  M.  d'Aboville  then  determined 
to  sei«  and  examine  her:  the  pouch,  the  aperture  of 
which  had  widened  before,  was  now  nearly  closed ;  a 
slimy  secretion  moistened  the  hairs  on  its  circumference. 
On  the  fifteenth  day,  a  finger  was  introduced  into  the 
pouch,  and  a  round  body  about  the  sixe  of  a  pea  was 
plaluly  felt  at  the  bottom.  This  examination  was  made 
with  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  impatience  of  the 
mother,  who  had  before  this  been  always  very  mild  and 
tranquil.  On  the  seventeenth,  she  permitted  a  further 
examination,  and  M.  d'Aboville  discovered  two  bodies 
about  the  sixe  of  a  pea.  There  was,  however,  a  great 
number  of  these  young  ones.  On  the  twenty.fifih  day, 
they  moved  very  perceptibly,  yielding  to  the  touch:  on 
the  fortieth,  the  pouch  was  sufficiently  open  for  them  to 
be  plainly  distinguished ;  and  on  the  sixtieth,  when  the 
mother  lay  down,  they  were  seen  hanging  to  the  teats, 
some  outside  the  pouch,  some  inside.  The  nipple  is 
about  two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length ;  but  it  soon  dries 
up,  and  at  last  drops  ofl^  after  the  manner  of  the  umbili- 
cal  rord. 

M.  Geoflroy,  lamenting  the  vagueness  and  obscurity 
existing  on  the  subject  of  pouched  auiouds,  wrote  an 
article  in  1810,  with  this  query  as  title,  '*  Are  the 
pouched  animals  bom  attached  to  the  teats  of  the 
mother?"  His  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of 
scrientific  men  to  the  subject,  and  more  especially  of 
those  who  possess  the  means  of  investigation  in  those 
countries  which  form  the  habitat  of  the  animals.  His 
observations  are  highly  interesting  and  important.  On 
the  pouch,  he  remaiks  that  it  is  not,  in  the  adult  female, 
a  cavity  of  equal  capaciousness  at  all  tiroes.  M.  d'Abo- 
ville observed  it  to  increase  in  magnitude  under  the  in. 
fluence  of  the  phenomena  ctf  generation,  and  M.  Geuflroy 
himself  has  observed  its  relative  dimensions  in  females 
of  the  same  species.  It  is  small  previous  to  sexual 
intercourse,  large  to  excess  when  the  young  ones  are 
about  to  drop  from  the  mamms%  and  of  a  moderate  size 
in  the  period  immediately  following.  Thu9  tlie  pouch 
caimot  be  considered  merely  as  a  MMtd  domiuiig,  without 
spring  or  activity;  it  is  a  true  place  of  incubation,  extend- 
ing by  degrees,  acquiring  more  and  more  volume,  as  hap. 
pens  to  every  other  domicile  of  the  footiis.  Well,  therefore, 
might  it  be  called  a  second  uterus,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  two. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  young  are  placed  in  the 
external  pouch,  or  rather  attached  to  the  nipple,  nothing 
is  accurately  known.  A  communication  between  the 
external  uterus  and  this  pouch  has  been  asserted  to  exist, 
but  never  demonstrated.  Some  have  imagined  that  the 
mother  placed  the  young  there  herself  with  her  hands 
and  feet ;  but  this  is  not  very  likely.  Another  opinion 
was,  that  the  pouch  extended  to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina ; 
but  the  muscles  do  not  seem  disposed  for  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  some  species  have  no  pouch. 

Pouched  animals  derive  their  appellation  of  Marn^iaia 
or,  as  some  call  them,  MaraupiateM,  from  the  character 
of  the  pouch.     It  may    however,  be  well  questioned,  I 


the  monkey  in  their  figure  and  size,  ao  these 
seem  to  unite  the  monkey  and  the  rat  They 
are  all  less  than  the  former ;  they  haye  long 
tails,  almost  bare  of  hair ;  and  their  for,  as 
well  as  tlieir  shape,  seems  to  place  them  near 


whether  as  a  generic  or  classic  term,  it  be  unobjectieo. 
able.  There  are  many  species  in  which  this  chararter 
of  the  pouch  does  not  exist,  while,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  none  without  the  double  matrix,  which  would  render 
the  Linnsean  appellatioo  ef  didelphis  more  onivenally 
suitable  to  all  the  species.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  marsn- 
piata  are  unquestionably  the  most  singular  of  all  known 
quadrupeds.  With  the  exception  of  tlie  peculiarities  of 
their  generation,  there  is  scarcely  any  efaaracter  In 
common  among  tbem.  The  organs  of  locomeUeo  and 
digestion  vaiy  considerably,  and  that  in  a  manner  so 
nicely  graduated,  that  all  the  shades  between  the  car. 
nassiers,  properly  so  called,  and  the  genuine  radentia, 
are  discoveimble  among  the  animals  in  qnesUen  fay  the 
character  of  the  teeth.  Their  extremities  are  equally 
modified  from  those  which  are  designed  to  dig  the 
earth,  to  those  adapted  lor  climbing  with  the  ntmoit 
facility  the  loftiest  trees. 

The  physiognomy  of  these  animals  it  In  relation  to 
their  natural  habits  and  mode  of  living.  The  didelphcs 
and  dasyuri  have  a  conic  head,  elevated  ears,  month 
deeply  cut,  and  the  aspect  of  camivora.  The  perameles 
rather  resemble  rats,  the  long-legged  kangunxM,  hare«, 
and  the  phascolomys  the  marmot.  Some,  such  as  the 
didelphis  and  dasyuriy  are  camassiers,  living  on  eggs, 
small  birds,  and  corrupted  flesh,  and  sometimes  cnistacca 
and  insects.  Others,  as  the  kanguroo  and  phasenlomys, 
are  sustained  purely  on  vegetables.  The  phalangers 
are  probably  both  frugivorous  and  insectivoroos. 

liiey  are  all  remarkable  for  the  imperfect  develop*, 
ment  in  which  the  young  are  bom.  Even  In  the  species 
without  pouches,  and  with  prehensile  tails,  ths  young 
hang  under  the  belly  of  the  mother  for  a  certain  time: 
then  they  mount  on  her  back,  and  twist  their  tails  round 
hers  to  fix  themselves.  The  young  of  the  koala,  which 
has  no  tail,  fixes  itself  on  the  parent's  back,  and  &steus 
there  with  its  hands.  The  number  of  tlie  young  Is 
variable.  In  the  didelphes^  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  in 
the  kanguroo,  usually  but  one. 

The  marsupiata  are  generally  solltaiy.  Some  remain 
constantly  oo  the  trees,  the  didelphes,  the  phalangers 
and  koalas.  Others  ferret  continually  in  tba  rocks  on 
the  seashore,  as  the  dasjruri.  Others  remain  constantly 
at  the  bottom  of  their  burrows  (the  phascolomys).  The 
kanguroos,  feeble  animals,  and  without  means  of  dc. 
fence,  live  in  troops.  They  alone  serve  for  the  purposes 
of  nourishment  to  man,  whom  they  avoid  only  by  mcaiks 
of  that  activity  with  which  they  execute  such  rapid  and 
extended  leaps.  Their  skins  are  the  only  clothing  worn 
by  the  natives  of  those  countries  which  they  Inhi^t. 

A  veiy  remarkable  fact  is,  tliat  the  marsupiata  have 
as  yet,  been  obserred  only  In  South  America,  New 
Holland,  and  some  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago. 
The  didelphes,  properly  so  called,  or  the  sarigues,  Mid 
the  chironectes,  are  proper  to  the  first  of  these  countries. 
All  the  others,  except  the  phalangers,  with  naked  and 
scaly  tails,  are  peculiar  to  the  second ;  and  those  last 
mentioned  phalangers,  and  a  species  of  the  kanguroo^ 
are  alone  to  be  met  with  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  It 
Is  remarkable  that  all  the  mammalia  known  in  New 
Holland,  to  the  present  day»  wlUi  the  exception  of  the 
dog,  and  the  hydromys  with  white  belly  and  that  with 
yellow,  belong  to  the  marsupiata.  To  this  continent 
also  belong  the  omithorhynci  and  echidnas,  which  have 
also  the  marsupial  bones  in  both  sexes,  but  wfao$e  organs 
of  generation  are  peculiarly  conformed,  and  in  which  ne 
mamnuB  have  yet  been  observed.    These  animals  have 
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the  rat  kind.  Some  have  accordingly  ranked 
them  in  that  claaa;  but  their  being  four* 
handed  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  piacing  them 
in  the  rear  of  the  monkeys. 

The  first,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  this 
tribe  is  the  opossum,  an  animal  found  both  in 
North  and  South  America,  of  the  size  of  a 
small  cat  The  head  resembles  that  of  a  fox ; 
it  has  fifty  teeth  in  all,  but  two  great  ones  in 
the  midst  like  those  of  a  rat  The  eyes  are 
little,  round,  clear,  lively,  and  placed  upright; 
the  ears  are  long,  broad,  and  transparent,  like 
those  of  the  rat  kind ;  its  tail  also  increases 
the  similitude,  being  round,  long,  a  little 
hairy  in  the  beginning,  but  quite  naked  to- 
wards the  end.     The  forelegs  are  shorty  being 

so  great  an  analsgy  with  the  msmipiats,  that  M.  de 
BlaiiiTiII«  puts  them  in  the  same  sub-class.  But  M. 
Geoffi  ay  lias  separated  them  from  the  other  mammalia, 
to  form  an  order  which  he  calls  Monotrkmis. 

The  characteristics  of  the  opossum  may  be  thus  repre. 
sented.  The  toes  are  five  to  each  foot,  armed  with  very 
feeble  claws,  aiid  the  great  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are  ai- 
together  without  them,  and  are  opposable  to  the  other 
toes,  the  hind  feet  thus  forming  real  hands,  to  which 
the  name  of  pedimames  has  been  given.  The  opossums 
move  their  feet  very  singularly  in  walking,  which  is  to 
them  an  operation  of  Udiour  and  difficulty.  The  tail  is 
fiexibie,  and  very  strong;  and  the  animal  is  reported  to 
suspend  himself  by  it  in  order  to  watch  for  passing  prey. 
It  does  not  appear  tliat  the  opossums  have  any  other 
voice  than  a  blowing  lilie  that  of  cats  when  menacing. 
The  females  have  umler  the  l>eliy  a  pouch,  In  which  It 
i«  believed  that  the  young  opossums,  bom  prematurely, 
complete  their  developement  This  particular  organ, 
which  has  tlie  power  of  opening  and  closing,  rontaiiis 
the  teats,  which  seem  to  vary  In  number,  twelve  having 
been  found  in  one  female,  while  another  only  had  ten. 
The  opening  Is  a  longitudinal  cleft,  which  conducts  back, 
ward  to  a  hag  of  very  small  dimensions,  the  abode  of 
the  young  ones,  and  which  eatends  with  age  and  the 
number  ^  young  it  Is  required  to  accommodate.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  about  twenty-six  days,  4nd  the 
young  sojourn  abont  fifty  in  tlie  pouch.  Aara  has  seen 
the  young  about  five  inches  long,  with  their  eves  closed, 
and  the  hair  just  beginning  to  appear,  adhering  to  the 
teat,  their  hold  on  which  they  retain  with  remarkable 
tenacity.  The  animal  it  eleven  inches  in  length,  from 
the  occiput  to  the  root  of  the  tail;  the  tail  is  about  the 
same  extent;  the  head  is  six  inches;  snd  the  height,  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  back.  Is  from  seven  to  eight  inches. 
The  body  is  of  a  greyish-yellow  colour,  resulting  hrom 
the  hairs  being  dirty- white  in  most  of  their  length,  and 
black  ur  brown  at  the  extremities;  but  some  entirely 
black  hairs  are  here  and  there  interspersed  with  the 
white.  The  feet,  the  ovn,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
snout,  are  naked. 

The  organs  of  sense  and  motion  in  the  opossum  do 
not  offer  many  indications  of  activity  and  strength.  His 
little  eyes  are  nearly  without  eyelids,  though  the  nicti- 
tating membrsne  is  well  developed,  and  completely 
covers  the  eye,  which  is  rather  prominent,  resembling 
the  segment  of  an  ellipsis,  witli  a  pupil  of  vertical 
length,  like  that  of  a  cat.  His  nostrils,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  a  Ions  snout  which  overhangs  the  jaw,  open  upon 
the  sides  of  a  naked  muzzle ;  and  his  smell  is  the  most 
delicate  sense  the  animal  possesses^  and  the  best  of  his 
resources.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  very  rough  pa- 
pills.  The  ears  have  the  power  of  closing,  and  turn 
up^nutis  and  backwards  by  means  of  three  longitudinal 
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about  three  inches  long ;  while  those  behind 
are  about  four.  The  feet  are  like  hands,  each 
having  five  toes  or  fingers  with  white  crooked 
nails,  and  rather  longer  behind  than  before, 
fiut  it  is  particular  in  this  animal,  that  the 
thumb  on  the  hinder  legs  wants  a  nail ; 
whereas  the  fingers  are  furnished  with  clawed 
nails  as  usual. 

But  that  which  distingubhes  this  animal 
from  all  others,  and  what  has  excited  the 
wonder  of  mankind  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries,  is  the  extraordinary  conformation  of  its 
belly,  as  it  is  found  to  have  a  £alse  womb, 
into  which  the  young,  when  brought  forth  in 
the  usual  manner,  creep,  and  continue  for 
some  days  longer,  to  lodge  and  suckle  secure- 
folds,  and  are  brought  down  by  transverse  folds,  much 
more  numerous,  which  cut  the  former  at  right  angles. 
The  movement,  in  both  cases,  is  doubtless  determined 
by  a  particular  muscular  apparatus. 

An  individual  opossum,  which  Is  referred  to  In  the 
above  description,  was  fed  with  raw  meat  and  sosked 
bread.  He  lapped  in  drinking:  but  was  seen  to  receive 
in  his  mouth  the  water  which  fell  drop  by  drop  from  the 
top  of  his  cage ;  and  whenever  occasion  offered,  he  re. 
peated  the  same  exercise,  and  appeared  to  find  much 
pleasure  In  It.  The  seat  of  feeling  seemed  to  be  prin. 
cipally  in  the  feet,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  fine 
skin,  and  are  iumished  with  very  delirate  tul)ercles,  tlie 
forms  and  relations  of  which  are  too  complicated  for  de- 
scription. 

In  Its  wild  state  the  opossum  scoops  out  for  himself  a 
burrow  near  the  bushes  fai  the  neiglri)ourhood  ol  hablta. 
tions.  He  sleeps  during  the  day,  In  which  he  sees  but 
bsdiy ;  but  by  night  he  is  abroad  to  seek  his  food.  He 
mounts  the  trees,  penetrates  into  tlie  poultry  yards,  at. 
tacks  the  hens  and  small  birds,  sucks  their  blood,  devours 
their  eggs,  and  when  he  Is  satisfied,  returns  to  conceal 
himself  at  the  bottom  of  his  retreat.  He  often  contents 
himself  with  reptiles  and  Insects,  and  will  even  eat 
fruit.  With  hsbits  of  life  analogous  to  those  of  the  fox 
and  the  pole-cat,  he  is  much  less  cruel  and  sanguinary ; 
nor  is  he  so  well  furnished  as  they  with  the  means  of 
defence.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  he  runs  but 
hadly:  and  though  the  mouth  is  extremely  large  and 
well  armed,  it  wants  ibrce.  The  opossum  is,  besides, 
a  stupid  animal,  and  without  that  intelligence  which 
might  serve  him  against  his  enemies.  He  endeavours 
to  bite  the  stick  that  strikes  him,  but  not  the  arm  that 
directs  It;  dlllbring  In  this  respect  from  most  other 
mammalia,  which,  by  a  veiy  remarkable  act  of  intelli. 
gence,  distinguish  the  person  who  alms  the  blow  from 
Uie  instrument  which  strikes,  and  attack  the  former.  It 
appears  that  his  principal  means  of  defence  consist  In 
an  abominable  odonr  wliich  he  emits  when  in  danger, 
and  which  M.  de  Azara,  who  In  the  assertion  speaks 
from  his  own  experience,  declares  that  it  roquires  a  great 
efibrt  of  reason  to  suppoit. 

The  peculiarity  of  construction  of  this  and  otiier 
marsupial  animals  occasioned  the  first  descrlbers  of  them 
to  be  considered  rather  as  Inventors  than  as  trustworthy 
witnesses,  and  it  was  a  considersble  time  before  they 
were  correctly  represented.  Even  Buflbn,  though  learn* 
edly  and  very  elaborately  exposing  the  error  of  other 
writers  with  respect  to  this  singular  animal,  or  rather 
class  of  animals,  has  given  a  very  inaccurate  description 
of  it,  confounding  the  opossum  of  Virginia  and  kanga- 
roo of  New  Holland ;  but  giving  for  the  former  a  figure 
unlike  either,  though  between  both. 
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ly.  This  bag,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  being  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  natural 
history,  requires  a  more  minute  description. 
Under  the  belly  of  (he  female  is  a  kind  of 
slit  or  opening,  of  about  three  incites  long  ; 
this  opening  is  composed  of  a  skin,  which 
makes  a  bag  internally,  that  is  coveted  on  the 
inside  with  hair,  and  in  this  bag  are  the  teats 
of  the  female;  and  into  it  the  young,  when 
brought  forth,  retire  either  to  suckle  or  to  es- 
cape from  danger.  This  bag  has  a  power  of 
opening  and  shutting,  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  this  is  performed  by  means  of  seve- 
ral muscles,  and  two  bones,  that  are  fitted  for 
this  purpose,  and  that  are  peculiar  to  this  ani- 
mal only.  These  bones  are  placed  before  the 
OS  pubis,  to  which  they  are  joined  at  the  base; 
they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  grow 
smaller  and  smaller  to  their  extremities. 
These  support  the  muscles  that  serve  to  open 
the  bag,  and  give  them  a  fixture.  To  these 
muscles  there  are  antagonists,  that  serve  in 
the  same  manner  to  shut  the  bag  ;  and  this 
they  perform  so  exactly,  that  in  the  living 
animal  the  opening  can  scarcely  be  discerned, 
except  when  the  sides  are  forcibly  drawn  aliun- 
der.  The  inside  of  this  bag  is  furnished  with 
glands  that  exude  a  musky  substance,  which 
communicates  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and 
renders  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  is  the  place  where  the 
young  are  conceived,  as  some  have  been  led 
to  imagine ;  for  the  opossum  has  another 
womb,  like  that  of  the  generality  of  animals, 
in  which  generation  is  performed  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  bag  we  have  been  des. 
cribiog  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  supple- 
mental womb.  In  the  real  womb,  the  little 
animal  is  partly  brought  to  perfection ;  in  the 
ordinary  one,  it  receives  a  kind  of  additional 
incubation ;  and  acquires  at  last  strength 
enough  to  follow  the  dam  wherever  she  goes. 
We  have  many  reasons  to  suppose  that  the 
young  of  this  animal  are  all  brought  forth  pre- 
maturely, or  before  they  hare  acquired  that  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  is  common  in  other 
quadrupeds.  The  little  ones,  when  first  pro- 
duced, are  in  a  manner  but  half  completed  ; 
and  some  travellers  assert,  that  they  are  at  that 
time  not  much  larger  than  flics.  We  are  as- 
sured  also,  that  immediately  on  quitting  the  real 
womb  they  creep  into  the  false  one ;  where  they 
continuefixedtothe  teat,  until  they  havestrength 
sufficient  to  venture  once  more  into  the  open 
air,  and  share  the  fatigues  of  the  parent  Ulloa 
assures  us,  that  he  has  found  five  of  these  little 
creatures  hidden  in  the  belly  of  the  dam  three 
days  after  she  was  dead,  still  alivei  and  all 
clinging  to  the  teat  with  great  avidity.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  upon  tlieir  first  en- 
tering  the  false  womb,  they  seldom  stir  out 
from  thence ;  but  when  more  advanced,  tliey 


venture  forth  several  times  in  the  day,  and  at 
last  seldom  make  use  of  their  retreat,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity  or  danger.  Travellers 
are  not  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  the  time 
which  these  animals  take  to  continue  in  the 
false  womb ;  some  assure  us  they  remain  there 
for  several  weeks ;  and  otliers,  more  precisely, 
mention  a  month.  During  this  period  o( 
strange  gestation  there  is  no  difficulty  in  open 
ing  the  bag  in  which  they  are  concealed  ;  they 
may  be  reckoned,  examined,  and  handled, 
without  much  inconvenience ;  for  they  keep 
fixed  to  the  teat,  and  cling  there  as  firm  as  if 
they  made  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
that  bears  them.  When  they  are  grown 
stronger,  they  drop  from  the  teat  into  the  bag 
in  which  they  are  contained  ;  and  at  last  find 
their  way  out,  in  search  of  more  copious  sab- 
sistence.  Still,  however,  the  false  belly  serves 
them  for  a  retreat,  either  when  they  want  to 
sleep  or  to  suckle,  or  when  they  are  pursued 
by  an  enemy.  The  dam,  on  such  occasions, 
opens  her  bag  to  receive  them,  which  they 
enter, 
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Srwidant  mnnn  eqaiun  et  note  coodnntur  in  alrA. 

The  opossum,  when  on  the  ground,  is  a 
slow,  helpless  animal ;  the  formation  of  its 
hands  are  alone  sufficient  to  show  its  incapa- 
city of  running  with  any  degree  of  swiftness : 
but,  to  counterbalance  this  inconvenience,  it 
climbs  trees  with  great  ease  and  expedition.' 
It  chiefly  subsists  upon  birds ;  and  hides 
among  the  leaves  of  the  trees  to  seize  them 
by  surprise.  It  often  also  hangs  by  the  tail, 
which  is  long  and  muscular ;  and  in  this  si- 
tuation, for  hours  together,  with  the  head 
downwards,  it  keeps  watching  for  its  prey. 
If  any  lesser  animal,  which  it  is  able  to 
overcome,  passes  underneath,  it  drops  upon  it 
with  deadly  aim,  and  quickly  devours  it.  Ry 
means  of  its  tail,  the  opossum  also  slings  from 
one  tree  to  another,  hunts  insects,  escapes  its 
pursuers,  and  provides  for  its  safety.  It 
seems  to  be  a  creature  that  lives  upon  vege- 
tables, as  well  as  animal  substances,  roots, 
sugar-canes,  the  bark,  and  even  the  leaves  ot 
trees.  It  is  easily  tamed,  but  it  is  a  disa. 
greeable  domestic,  as  well  from  its  stupidity 
and  figure  as  its  scent,  which,  however  fra- 
grant in  small  quantities,  fails  not  to  be  un- 
grateful when  copiously  supplied. 

An  animal  greatly  resembling  the  former,' 
is  the  HARtioRSB,  which  is  found  in  the  same 
continent  It  seems  only  to  difler  in  size, 
being  less  ;  and,  instead  of  a  bag  to  receive 
its  young,  has  only  two  longitudinal  folds  neai 
the   thighs,  within  which  the  young,  which 

*  Bufibn,  vol.  xxl  p.  174. 

*  Buflbn,  vol.  »i.  p.  219. 
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are  prematurely  brought  forth,  as  iii  the  last 
instance,  continue  to  suckle.  The  young  of 
these,  when  6rst  produced,  are  not  above  the 
size  of  a  bean  ;  but  continue  sticking  to  the 
teat,  until  they  have  arrived  at  greater  ma- 
turity. 

The  CATOPOLiN  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
former,  and  a  good  deal  resembling  it  in  habits 
and  Bgure,  except  that  its  snout  is  more  point- 
ed, its  tail  longer  in  proportion,  and  its  colour 
different,  being  of  an  ash,  somewhat  inclining 
to  yellow  ;  however,  I  sliould  suppose  it  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  former. 

To  this  number  we  may  add  the  paieiNOKR, 
so  called  by  Mr  Buffon  ;  a  good  deal  resemb- 
ling the  former,  but  distinguished  by  the 
fashion  of  its  hinder  hands ;  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  being  joined  together,  except  at  the 
extremities.'  This  animal  is  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  and  has,  accordingly,  by  some,  been 
called  the  eat  or  sobimam. 

The  last  animal  of  this  class  is  called,  by 
Mr  Bufibn,  the  tarsikr.  This  extraordinary 
little  animal  resembles  the  former,  in  having 
four  hands,  and  a  lung  tail :  but  it  differs  very 
much  in  the  extreme  length  of  its  hinder  legs, 
which  are  longer  than  the  rest  of  its  whole  body. 
The  bones  of  that  part  of  the  foot  called  the 
tarsus,  are  likewise  so  very  long,  that  from 
thence  the  animal  has  received  its  name  :  the 
tail  is  naked  in  the  middle,  and  hairy  only  at 
both  extremities  ;  its  hair  is  woolly,  soft,  and 
of  a  deep  ash-colour.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is  un. 
known  from  what  country  this  animal  was 
brought ;  but  the  naturalist  from  whom  we 
have  its  description,  supposes  it  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  America. 

Prom  this  general  description  of  four-hand. 
ed  animals,  we  perceive  what  few  advantages 
the  brute  creation  derive  from  those  organs, 
that,  in  man,  are  employed  to  so  many  great 
and  useful  purposes.  The  being  able  to  pluck 
their  food  from  the  trees,  ihe  capacity  of  cling, 
ing  among  the  branches,  and  at  most  of  con< 
verting  one  of  those  branches,  into  a  weapon 
of  offeuce,  are  the  highest  stretches  of  their 
sagacity,  and  the  only  use  their  hands  have 
hitherto  been  employed  in  ;  and  yet  some  su- 
perficial men  have  asserted,  that  the  hands 
alone  are  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  dominion 
of  mankind  over  other  animals ;  and  that  much 

'  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  union  that  these  ma- 
malia  received  the  name  of  pbalangers,  from  Buflbn 
and  Daubenton.  It  was  a  remarliable  character  at  the 
epoch  in  which  those  writers  flourished,  and  they  named 
H  from  the  only  species  then  known  to  exhibit  it.  Since 
that  periixl,  however,  it  has  been  foimd  in  many  other 
genera.  These  animals  live  almost  continually  in  trees, 
where  they  subsist  on  fruits  and  insects.  They  are  slow 
in  their  movement*,  and  emit  an  unpleasant  odour,  wliich 
proceeds  from  a  liquor  secreted  in  a  gland  observable 
tiear  the  anu^  The  phalangers  are  found  in  the  Mol- 
uccas, New  Holland,  and  Van  Pieman's  Land. 


of  his  boasted  reason,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  result  of  his  happier  conformation :  how- 
ever,  were  this  so,  an  ape  or  a  monkey  would, 
in  some  instances,  be  more  rational  than  we ; 
their  fingers  are  smaller,  and,  in  some  of  them» 
more  finely  formed  than  ours.  To  what  a 
variety  of  purposes  might  they  npt  be  em- 
ployed, if  their  powers  were  properly  exerted ! 
Those  works  which  we,  from  the  largeness  of 
our  fingers,  are  obliged  to  go  clumsily  about, 
one  of  these  could  very  easily  perform  with 
the  utmost  exactness ;  and  if  the  fineness  of 
the  hand  assisted  reason,  an  ape  would  be 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  beings  in  the  crea- 
tion. But  these  admirably  formed  machines, 
are  almost  useless  both  to  mankind  and  them- 
selves ;  and  contribute  little  more  to  the  hap- 
piness of  animal  life  than  the  paws  of  the 
lowest  quadruped.  They  are  supplied,  in- 
deed,  with  the  organs ;  but  they  want  the 
mind  to  put  them  into  action  :  it  is  that  rea- 
soning principle  alone,  with  which  man  has 
been  endowed,  that  can  adapt  seemingly  op- 
posite causes  to  concur  in  the  same  general 
design ;  and  even  where  the  organs  are  de- 
ficient, that  can  supply  their  place,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  assisting  instruments.  Where 
reason  prevails,  we  find  that  it  scarcely  mat- 
ters what  the  organs  are  that  give  it  the  di- 
rection ;  the  being  furnished  with  that  princi- 
ple still  goes  forward  steadily,  and  uniformly 
successful ;  breaks  through  exery  obstacle, 
and  becomes  master  of  every  enterprise.  I 
have  seen  a  man  without  hands  or  legs  con. 
vert,  by  practice,  his  very  stumps  to  the  most 
convenient  purposes  ;'  and  with  these  clumsy 
instruments  perform  the  most  astonishing  feats 
of  dexterity.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  it  is  the  mind  alone  that  gives  a  master 
to  the  creation  ;  and  that,  if  a  bear  or  a  horse 
were  endowed  with  the  same  intellects  that 
have  been  given  to  man,  the  hardness  of  a 
hoof,  or  the  awkwardness  of  a  paw,  would 
be  no  obstacle  to  their  advancement  in  tlie 
arts  of  dominion,  or  of  social  felicity. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 


Havivo  gone  through  the  description  of 
those  quadrupeds  that,  by  resembling  each 
other  in  some  striking  particular,  admit  of 
being  grouped  together,  and  considered  under 
one  point  of  view,  we  now  come  to  those  in- 
sulated sorts  that  bear  no  similitude  with  the 
rest,  and  that  to  be  distinctly  described  must 
be  separately  considered. 

The  foremost  of  these,  and  in  every  respect 
the  noblest  quadruped  in  nature,  is  the  Eie-' 
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phant,  not  less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its 
docility  and  understanding.  All  historians 
coQcur  in  giving  it  the  character  of  the  most 
sagacioas  animal  next  to  man  ;  and  yet,  were 
we  to  take  our  idea  of  its  capacity  from  its 
outward  appearance,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
ceive very  meanly  of  its  abilities.  The  ele- 
phant, at  first  view,  presents  the  spectator  i^ith 
an  enormous  mass  of  flesh  that  seems  scarcely 
animated.  Its  huge  body  covered  with  a 
callous  bide,  without  hair;  its  large  mis-sha- 
pen legs,  that  seem  scarcely  formed  for  mo- 
tion; its  little  eyes,  large  ears,  and  long  trunk ; 
all  give  it  an  air  of  extreme  stupidity.  But 
our  prejudices  will  soon  subside  when  we 
come  to  examine  its  history :  they  will  even 
serve  to  increase  our  surprise,  when  we  con. 
sider  the  Tarious  advantages  it  derives  from  so 
clumsy  a  conformation. 

The  elephant  is  seen  from  seven  to  no  less 
than  fifteen  feet  high.'  Whatever  care  we 
take  to  imagine  a  large  animal  before-hand, 
yet  the  first  sight  of  this  huge  creature  nerer 
fails  to  strike  us  with  astonishment,  and  in 
some  measure  to  exceed  our  idea.  Having 
been  used  to  smaller  animals,  we  have  scarce- 
ly any  conception  of  its  magnitude ;  for  a 
moving  column  of  flesh  fourteen  feet  high,  is 
an  object  so  utterly  different  from  those  we 
are  constantly  presented  with,  that  to  be  con. 
ceived  it  roust  bo  actually  seen.  Such,  I  ovm, 
were  the  sugg^stbns  that  naturally  arose  to 
me  when  I  first  saw  this  animal,  and  yet  for 
the  sight  of  which  1  had  taken  care  to  prepare 
my  imagination.  I  found  my  ideas  fail  as 
short  of  its  real  size  as"^  they  did  of  its  real 
figure ;  neither  the  pictures  I  had  seen,  nor 
the  descriptions  I  h»d  read,  giving  me  ade- 
quate conceptions  of  either. 

It  woukU  therefore,  be  impossible  to  give 
an  idea  of  this  animal's  figure  by  a  descrip. 
tion ;  which,  even  assisted  by  the  art  of  the 
engraver,  will  but  confusedly  represent  the 
original.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  forehead  is  very  high  and  rising,  the 
ears  very  large  and  dependent,  the  eyes  ex- 
tremely  small,  the  proboscis  or  trunk  long, 
the  body  round  and  full,  the  back  rising  in  an 
arch,  and  the  whole  animal  short  in  proportion 
to  its  height  The  feet  are  round  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  on  each  foot  there  are  five  flat  homy 
risings,  which  seem  to  be  the  extremities  of  the 
toes,  but  do  not  appear  outwardly.  The  hide 
is  without  hair,  full  of  scratches  and  scars, 
which  it  receives  in  its  passage  through  thick 
woods  and  thorny  places.  At  the  end  of  the 
tail  there  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  foot  and  a  half 

'  Elephants  very  rarely  exceed  ten  feet  in  height. 
Seven  feet  and  upwards  is  the  East  India  Company's 
standard  for  serviceable  elephants,  measured  at  the 
shoulder,  as  horses  are.  A  large  elephant  weighs  trom 
lis  to  seven  tbuosand  pounds. 


long.  The  female  is  less  than  the  male,  and 
the  udder  is  between  the  fore-legs.  But  a 
more  accurate,  as  well  as  a  more  entertaining 
description  of  the  parts,  will  naturally  oocor 
in  the  history  of  their  uses.' 

Of  all  quadrupeds,  the  elephant  is  the 
strongest,  as  well  as  the  largest ;  and  yet,  in 
a  slate  of  nature,  it  is  neither  fierce  nc>r  formid- 
able.' Mild,  peaceful,  and  braTe,  it  never 
abuses  its  power  or  its  strength,  and  only 
uses  its  force  for  its  own  protection,  or  that  ef 
its  community.  In  its  native  deserts,  the 
elephant  is  seldom  seen  alone,  but  appears  to 
be  a  social,  friendly  creature.  The  oldest  of 
the  company  conducts  the  band ;  that  which  is 
next  in  seniority  brings  up  the  rear.  The  young, 
the  weak, and  the  sickly, fall  into  the  centre; 
while  the  females  carry  their  young,  and 
keep  them  from  falling  by  means  of  their 
trunks.  They  maintain  this  order  only  in 
dangerous  marches,  or  when  they  desire  to 
feed  in  cultivated  grounds ;  they  move  with 

'  There  are  two  species  of  elephant — tbe  Asiatic  and 
African.    (See  both  represented  in  PUto  XIV.;  fig.  1.  is 
the  Asiatic ;  ng.  2,  the  African.)    The  head  of  the  ele- 
phant  of  Africa  is  smaller,  mora  elongated,  and  Seas  Ir- 
regular in  its  contour  than  that  of  the  Asiatic  species. 
The  summit  is  rounded  instead  of  being  divideid  by  a 
central  longitudinal  depression.     But  the  most  &triking 
feature  in  the  African  elephant  is  the  enormous  aiae  oi 
his  ears,  which  extend  over  his  shoulders,  and  when  agi- 
tated to  and  fro,  beat  the  air,  with  a  violence  and  noise 
equal  to  that  produced  bj  the  flapping  of  the  wings  ef 
the  cendor  or  other  hi^e  bird.     On  the  thScit  lategu. 
ment  which  invests  the  disproportionately  small  foot  oJ 
Uie  elephant  ftve  hoofs  may  be  observed  on  th9  fore  feet 
in  both  species,  whilst  on  the  hind  foot  four  hoofr  are  ob- 
■ervable  in  the  Asiatic  elephant  and  three  only  in  the 
African.     We  should  be  mistaken,  however,  in  suppos. 
ing   that  the  number  of  toes  strirtly  corresponded  to 
these  outward  indications ;  for  in  both  species,  when  the 
sliin  and  flesh  are  removed  and  the  bony  frameworli  is 
exposed,  these  Luge  productions  of  natnre  are  seen  to 
liave  l>een  constructed  on  ttie  same  pfaui,  and  the  iilti. 
mate  divisions  of  all  the  four  extremities  are  seen  in  the 
slieleton  to  be  into  five  distinct  parts  or  toes.     It  ius 
been  observed  that  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis  in  tiie 
African  elephant  Is  better  constructed  as  a  prehensile 
organ,  and  that  he  aeiaes  thin  substances  with  greater 
ease  and  efiect  than  his  sastem  relative.     The  tail  in 
the  African  species  is  shorter  by  half  its  length  than  in 
the  Asiatic.     These  characters  are  open  to  superficial  ii>- 
spection,  and  may  be  readily  seised  by  the  youngest  stu- 
dent of  zoology;  but  the  most  Important  specific  distinc. 
tion  requires  a  closer  investigation:  it  is  derived  from 
the  diflbrences  presented  by  tlie  woni-4own  surfares  of 
the  grinding  teeth  ; — ^those  of  tlte  Asiatic  elephant  pre. 
senting  parallel  transverse  wavy  ridges,  while  the  Afiri. 
can's  grinders  are  marked  by  transverse  losenge-shaped 
ridges.     The  degice  of  dijference,  therefore,  between 
those  two  animals,  when  strictly  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  modem  methods  in  aoology,  is  even  greatei 
tiun  usually  separates  species  such  as  the  dog  and  wolf ; 
and  Is  equivalent  rather  to  that  which  distingu^es  the  dt<g 
from  the  hyieua.    A  distinct  generic  name  {XsOJtMbm^] 
has  therefore  been  proposed  for  the  Afriran  elepiiant. 

s  1  have  extracted  the  greatest  part  of  this  description 
from  Mr  Buflbn.     Where  1  add  I  maikwith  commas i 
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less  precaution  in  tbe  forests  and  solitudes; 
but  without  ever  separating,  or  removing  so 
far  asunder  as  to  be  incapable  of  lending  each 
other  any  requisite  assistance.  Nothing  can 
be  more  formidable  than  a  drove  of  elephants, 
as  they  appear  at  a  distance  in  an  African 
landscape  ;  wherever  they  march,  the  forests 
seem  to  fall  before  them  ;  in  their  passage, 
they  bear  down  the  branches  upon  which  they 
feed;  and  if  they  enter  into  an  inclosure, 
they  destroy  all  tne  labours  of  the  husband, 
man  in  a  very  short  time.  Their  invasions 
are  the  more  disagreeable,  as  there  is  no  means 
of  repelling  them ;  since  it  would  require  a 
small  army  to  attack  the  whole  drove  when 
united.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  one 
or  two  are  found  lingering  behind  the  rest,  and 
it  is  against  these  that  the  art  and  force  of  the 
hunters  are  united ;  but  an  attempt  to  molest 
the  whole  body  would  certainly  be  fatal.  They 
go  forward  directly  against  him  who  offers 
the  insult,  strike  him  with  their  tusks,  seize 
him  with  their  trunks,  fling  him  into  the  air, 
and  then  trample  him  to  pieces  under  their 
feet.  But  they  are  thus  dreadful  only  when 
offended, and  do  no  manner  of  personal  injury 
when  suffered  to  feed  without  interruption.  It 
is  even  said  that  they  are  mindful  of  injuries 
received ;  and  when  once  molested  by  man 
seek  all  occasions  for  the  future  to  be  revenged; 
they  smell  him  with  their  long  trunks  at  a 
distance  ;  follow  him  with  all  their  speed  upon 
the  scent ;  and  though  slow  to  appearance, 
they  are  soon  able  to  come  up  with  and  des- 
troy him. 

In  their  natural  state  they  delight  to  live 
along  the  sides  of  rivers,  to  keep  in  the  deep- 
est vales,  to  refresh  themselves  in  the  most 
shady  forests  and  watery  places.  They  can- 
not live  far  from  the  water  ;  and  they  always 
disturb  it  before  they  drink.  They  often  hll 
their  trunk  with  it  either  to  cool  that  orean, 
or  to  divert  themselves  by  spurting  it  out  like 
a  fountain.'  They  are  equally  distressed  by 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  and  to  avoid 
the  former,  they  frequently  take  shelter  in  the 
most  obscure  recesses  of  the  forest,  or  often 
plunge  into  the  water,  and  even  swim  from 
the  continent  into  islands  some  leagues  distant 
from  the  shore. 

Their  chief  food  is  of  the  vegetable  kind, 
for  they  lothe  all  kind  of  animal  diet  When 
one  among  their  number  happens  to  light  upon 
a  spot  of  good  pasture,  he  calls  the  rest,  and 
invites  them  to  share  in  the  entertainment ; 
but  it  must  be  very  copious  pasture  indeed 
that  can  supply  the  necessities  of  the  whole 
band.  As  with  their  broad  and  heavy  feet 
they  sink  deep  wherever  they  go,  they  des- 
troy much  more  than  they  devour ;  so  that 

'  The  tnukk  slso  servM  to  convey  water  to  the  mouth. 


they  are  frequently  obliged  to  change  their 
quarters,  and  to  migrate  from  one  country  to 
another.  The  Indians  and  negroes,  who  are 
often  incommoded  by  such  visitants,  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  them  away,  making  loud 
noises,  and  large  fires  round  their  cultivated 
grounds  :  but  these  precautions  do  not  always 
succeed ;  the  elephants  often  break  through 
their  fences,  destroy  their  whole  harvest,  and 
overturn  their  little  habitatbns.  When  they 
have  satisfied  themselves,  and  trod  down  or 
devoured  whatever  lay  in  their  way,  they  then 
retreat  into  the  woods  in  the  same  orderly 
manner  in  which  they  made  their  irruption. 

Such  are  the  habits  of  this  animal,  consid- 
ered in  a  social  light ;  and  if  we  regard  it  as 
an  individual,  we  shall  find  its  powers  still 
more  extraordinary.  With  a  very  awkward 
appearance,*  it  possesses  all  the  senses  in 
great  perfection,  and  is  capable  of  applying 
them  to  more  useful  purposes  than  any  other 
quadniped.  The  elephant,  as  we  observed, 
has  very  small  eyes,  when  compared  to  tho 
enormous  bulk  of  its  body.  But  though  their 
minuteness  may  at  first  sight  appear  deformed, 
yet,  when  we  come  to  examine  them',  they 
are  seen  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  expression,  and 
to  discover  the  various  sensations  with  which 
it  moves.  It  turns  them  with  attention  and 
friendship  to  its  master :  it  seems  to  reflect  and 

*  NotwithsttndiDg  the  meaiiveiieit  of  his  ftmme,  th« 
elephftnt  is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  lighUiesa  in 
his  motions.  He  has  a  tDlerable  quick  trot,  and  easily 
overtalus  a  man  at  full  speed  ;  but  as  he  oannot  turn 
rapidly,  one  may  escape  by  turning  suddenly  to  one 
side.  Being  speciflcsally  lighter  than  water,  he  easily 
swims;  and  his  motions  in  that  element  ire  of  the  most 
free  and  lively  description.  Beery  one  who  ei^oyed  the 
tight  of  tlie  elephant  sporting  in  his  bath  at  the  Zoologi. 
cal  Gardens  during  the  summer  of  last  year  must  ac 
knowledge  the  gratiftostlon  and  surprise  excited  by  the 
ease  and  variety  of  his  actions.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  liberal  space  allowed  for  his  paddock  aiiUpond, 
our  sagacious  animal  seemed  not  contented  until  be  hsd 
rendered  his  domain  still  more  analogous  to  the  favourite 
haunts  of  his  species  in  their  native  clime.  This  be 
eflected  by  forming  a  miniature  swamp  in  the  immediate 
praxinrity  of  his  pond,  pumping  up  with  his  prolioscis 
repeated  quantities  of  water,  uid  treading  it  into  the 
soil,  which  thus  was  soon  converted  into  a  mud  bath  ot 
a  few  feet  in  depth.  In  this  he  seemed  peculiarly  de- 
lighted, rubbing  and  rolling  himself  about,  and  express- 
ing his  gratificaUen  at  the  same  time  by  uttering  pe- 
culiar shrill  guttural  notes,  and  flapping  his  ears.  In  a 
state  of  nature  this  species  prefers  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ibr  heat  ai  well  as  cold  annojri  him.  He  Is  under  a 
constant  necessity  of  moistening  hb  hard  and  rough  skin, 
which  otherwise  is  so  apt  to  be  excoriated  ;  and  he  not 
only  waters  it,  but  thro%rs  over  it  dust,  grass,  straw,  &c 

Although  this  integument  is  so  Uiick,  It  appears 
neverthelees  to  be  extremely  sensible,  especially  about 
the  Csce,  the  legs,  and  the  uiider^parts  of  the  neck  and 
body.  We  have  sometimes  seen  the  young  elephant 
above  mentioned,  in  the  Socletjr's  menagerie,  take  a  small 
bnnch  in  his  trunk,  and  switch  away  the  flies  the  mo- 
ment they  alighted  on  any  of  thosp  parts.->Zoe/o9<ra< 
Jiogamint, 
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deliberate  ;  and  as  its  passions  slowly  suc- 
ceed each  other,  their  various  workings  are 
distinctly  seen. 

The  elephant  is  not  less  remarkable  for  tlie 
excellence  uf  its  hearing.  Its  ears  are  ex- 
tremely large,  and  greater  in  proportion  than 
even  those  of  an  ass.  ^  They  are  usually  de- 
pendent ;  but  it  can  readily  raise  and  move 
them.  They  serve  also  to  wipe  its  eyes,  and 
to  protect  them  against  the  dust  and  flies  that 
might  otherwise  incommode  them.  It  ap. 
pears  delighted  with  music,  and  very  readily 
learns  to  beat  time,  to  move  in  measure,  and 
even  to  join  its  voice  to  the  sound  of  the  drum 
and  the  trumpet. 

This  animal's  sense  of  smelling  is  not  only 
exquisite,  but  it  is  in  a  g^eat  measure  pleased 
with  the  same  odours  that  delight  mankind.* 
The  elephant  gathers  flowers  with  great  plea- 
sure  and  attention ;  it  picks  them  up  one  by 
one,  tmites  them  into  a  nose-gay,  and  seems 
charmed  with  the  perfume.  The  orange- 
flower  seems  to  be  particularly  grateful,  both 

*  The  must  obvious  distinction,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  between  the  Asiatic  and  African  elephants,  U  the 
enormous  ears  of  tlie  latter,  which  are  so  large  as  to  be 
employed  at  tlio  Cape  of  Good  (lope  as  mats  to  carry 
the  sick,  &c. 

'  The  sense  uf  smell  is  very  wonderful,  and  is  no 
doubt  the  one  by  which  the  course  of  the  animal  is 
chiefly  guided  in  those  places  where  sight  would  be  use- 
less, and  hearing  of  little  more  hvail,  on  account  of  the 
rustling  that  itself  must  make.  Thick  as  the  hide 
of  the  elephant  is,  it  is  far  from  invulnerable.  The 
insects  of  the  jungles  give  it  a  great  deal  of  atmoyance, 
and  put  it  to  many  shifts  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
Indeed,  when  left  to  itself,  and  where  it  has  plenty  of 
food  and  water,  the  hide  of  the  elephaut  is  soft,  and  it 
Is  dry  and  chapped  In  confinement,  only  because  the 
ftiiimal  does  not  get  proper  food,  or  enough  of  exercise  to 
promote  digestion.  With  tlie  exception  of  the  human 
hand,  and  the  express  organs  of  feeling  in  animals  that 
have  to  grope  for  their  way  and  their  food,  there  are  few 
organs  in  nature  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  appears  to 
be  more  scute  and  delicate  than  in  the  trunk  of  the  ele. 
phant,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  which  serves  as  a 
hand. 

Notwithstanding  its  great  strength,  and  the  formid- 
able weapons  with  which  nature  has  furnished  it,  the 
elephant  is  a  harmless,  and  even  a  retiring  animal ;  and, 
unless  when  alarmed  for  its  own  safety,  it  wages  war 
upon  no  other  living  creature.  The  extensive  and  thick 
forests  are  its  chief  abode ;  and  the  places  of  India  where 
it  is  most  abundant  are  the  moist  forests  in  the  south- 
east of  Bengal,  and  some  parts  of  the  weastem  Ghauts, 
but  more  especially  the  former.  The  forests  on  the 
Tippera  hills,  on  the  south  of  the  Silhet  district,  have 
long  been  the  place  where  the  principal  continental  sup- 
ply of  elephants  has  been  obtained  ;  and  there  they  aie 
still  numerous,  being  found  in  herds  of  about  a  hundred 
in  number.  They  are,  like  many  of  the  other  animals 
that  live  entirely  upon  vegetables,  gregarious;  and  the 
herd  are  generally  found  to  follow  the  oldest  pair  as  lead- 
en, and  to  go  readily  ^fherever  they  lead  the  way.  In 
their  marches  through  those  forests,  tangled  as  they  are 
with  underwood,  sight  would  be  of  little  avail;  and 
therefore  their  means  of  communication  are  scent  and 
iiound.  Food,  friends,  and  foes,  appear  to  be  detected 
with  great  certainty,  and  at  a  considerable  distance,  by 


to  its  sense  of  taste  and  smelling ;  it  strips 
the  tree  of  all  its  verdure,  and  eats  every  part 
of  it,  even  to  the  branches  themselves.  U 
seeks  in  the  meadows  the  most  odoriferuus 
plants  t»  feed  upon ;  and  in  the  woods  it  pre- 
fers  the  cocoa,  the  banana,  the  palm,  and  the 
sago  tree,  to  all  others.  As  the  shoots  of 
these  are  tender,  and  6  lied  with  pith«  it  eats 
not  only  the  leaves  and  the  fruits,  but  even 
the  branches,  the  trunk,  and  the  whole  plant 
to  the  very  roots. 

But  it  is  in  the  sense  of  touching  that  this 
animal  excels  all  others  of  the  brute  creation, 
and  perhaps  even  man  himself.  The  organ 
of  this  sense  lies  wholly  in  the  trunk,  which  is 
an  instrument  peculiar  to  this  animal,  and 
that  serves  it  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  hand. 
The  trunk  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the 
snout  lengthened  out  to  a  great  extent,  hoUuw 
like  a  pipe»  and  ending  in  two  openings  or 
nostrils  like  tliose  of  a  hog.  An  elephant  of 
fourteen  feet  high  has  the  trunk  about  eight 
feet  long,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  in  circum- 

the  former ;  and  the  latter  also  admits  of  considerable 
\ariety.  An  elephant  has  three  cries.  The  one  is  ra. 
ther  clear  and  shrill — a  trumpet  note,  produced  wholly 
by  the  trunk,  and  emitted  when  the  animal  is  in  goul 
humour,  and  all  Is  safe.  The  second  is  a  growl  or  groan, 
issuing  from  the  mouth,  axid  is  the  cry  of  hunger,  or  an 
intimation  to  the  rest  when  one  has  come  upon  an  abui»- 
dant  supply  of  food ;  the  third  sound  is  loud  as  the  roar, 
ing  of  the  lion,  and  Is  the  war-cry  by  which  the  anim&l 
prefaces  his  own  hoatillties,  or  calls  his  associates  to  bis 
aid.  They  are  seldom  found  far  from  each  other,  unless 
In  the  case  of  males  that  are  expatiiated,  as  is  the  case 
with  deer  and  some  other  animals;  and  those  often  quit 
the  forest,  and  are  caught  by  u^iing  three  or  four  tame 
females  as  a  decoy.  Even  alone,  in  these  cases,  the 
beasts  of  prey — even  the  Uger,  notwithstanding  his  agi- 
lity and  strength — will  hardly  venture  to  attack  the  ele- 
phant. The  male  receives  him  on  his  tusks,  tosses  him 
into  the  air,  and  stands  prepared  to  stamp  his  fatal  foot 
upon  him,  the  instant  that  be  touches  tiie  ground.  The 
femaje  elephant  has  no  tuslts  upon  which  to  receive  an 
enemy ;  but  she  has  the  art  to  &I1  upon  him,  and  crush 
him  by  her  weight. 

lu  tlieir  native  forests,  where  they  are  in  herds,  the 
elephants  are  invincible  to  all  enemies  but  man.  If  one 
gives  an  alarm,  others  hasten  to  the  spot,  and  where 
they  act  in  concert,  the  carnivorous  animals  keep  their 
distance.  In  those  places  man  is  the  only  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  by  whom  they  can  be  subdued ;  and  he  owes 
his  superiority  chiefly  to  an  element  which  the  lower 
animals  have  never  been  able  to  engage  In  their  service. 
Man,  even  in  his  must  savage  and  uncultivated  state, 
rubs  one  piece  of  wood  against  another,  till  oite  or  both 
be  Ignited;  he  applies  the  roatch^  so  lighted,  to  a  bundle 
of  sticJ(S,  or  to  the  reeds,  brushwood,  or  grass,  and  the 
stoutest  and  most  daring  animals  own  his  sway,  ai.d 
shrink  from  this  the  symbol  of  his  dominion.  When  «e 
reflect  on  the  power  and  the  security  which  this  single 
and  simple  operation  of  the  lighting  of  a  fire  gives  to  a 
man  in  Uioee  parts  of  the  world  that  are  Infested  by  fero- 
cious animals,  we  cannot  help  being  struck  at  the  vast 
superiority  which  the  possession,  even  of  the  lowest  de- 
gree of  reason,  has  over  the  perfection  of  mere  animal 
courage  and  strength." — Picture  of  India,  2  vols.  S^o. 
18.S0. 
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fcrence  at  (he  mouth  where  it  is  thickest  It 
is  hollow  along,  but  with  a  partition  running 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other ;  so  that  though 
outwardly  it  appears  like  a  single  pipe,  it  is 
inwardly  divided  into  two.  This  fleshy  tube 
is  composed  of  nerves  and  muscles,  covered 
with  a  proper  skin  of  a  blackish  colour,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  capable 
of  being  moved  in  every  direction,  of  being 
lengthened  and  shortened,  of  being  bent  and 
straightened ;  so  pliant  as  to  embrace  any  body 
it  is  applied  to,  and  yet  so  strong  that  nothing 
can  be  torn  from  the  gripe.  To  aid  the  force 
of  this  grasp,  there  are  several  little  eminen- 
ces,  like  a  caterpillar's  feet,  on  the  underside 
of  this  instrument,  which  without  doubt  con. 
tribute  to  the  sensibility  of  the  touch,  as  well 
as  to  the  firmness  of  the  hold.  Through  this 
trunk  the  animal  breathes,  drinks,  and  smells, 
as  through  a  tube  ;  and  at  the  very  point  of  it, 
just  above  the  nostrils,  there  is  an  extension  of 
the  skin,  about  five  inches  long,  in  the  form  of 
a  finger,  and  which  in  fact  answers  all  the  pur. 
poses  of  one  ;  for  with  the  rest  of  the  extrem. 
ity  of  the  trunk,  it  is  capable  of  as.iuming  dif. 
ferent  ibrms  at  will,  and  consequently  of  being 
adapted  to  the  minutest  objects.  By  means 
of  this,  the  elephant  can  take  a  pin  from  the 
ground,  untie  the  knots  of  a  rope,  unlock  a 
door,  and  even  write  with  a  pen.  "  I  have 
myself  seen,'*  says  ^lian,  **  an  elephant  writ'- 
ing  Latin  characters  on  a  board,  in  a  very 
orderly  manner,  his  keeper  only  showing  hirn 
the  figure  of  each  letter.  While  thus  em- 
ployed, the  eyes  might  be  observed  studiously 
cast  down  upon  the  writing,  and  exhibiting 
an  appearance  of  great  skill  and  erudition. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  object  is  too 
large  for  the  trunk  to  grasp ;  in  such  a  case 
fhe  elephant  makes  use  of  another  expedient, 
as  admirable  as  any  of  the  former.  It  applies 
the  extremity  of  the  trunk  to  the  surface  of 
the  object,  and  sucking  up  its  breath,  lifts  and 
sustains  such  a  weight  as  the  air  in  that  case 
is  capable  of  keeping  suspended.  In  this 
manner  this  instrument  is  useful  in  most  of 
the  purposes  of  life  ;  it  is  an  organ  of  smell- 
ing,' of  touching,  and  of  suction  ;  it  not  only 


I  Cuvier  considers  that  the  trunk  Is  not  in  itself  an 
organ  of  smell,  but  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  confined  to 
Uiat  part  of  the  nostrils  which  is  inclosed  in  the  bones 
of  the  head.  As  an  organ  of  touch,  the  proboscis  of  the 
elephant  is  exquisitely  fine.  Elephants  sometimes  go 
blind:  and  under  that  priTation,  tiie poor  animal  can  not 
only  collect  its  food,  and  discriminate  as  to  its  quality, 
by  this  wonderful  instrument,  but  can  travel  without 
much  difficulty,  over  unequal  ground,  avoiding  lumps 
and  hollows,  and  stepping  over  ditches.  The  creature, 
under  such  circumstances,  rarely  touches  the  ground 
with  its  trunk;  but  projecting  it  forward  as  far  as  pos- 
sible,  lets  the  finger,  which  is  curled  inward  to  protect 
the  nostrils,  skim  along  the  surface,  to  the  inequalities 
U  which  this  organ  adjusts  Itself  with  wonderfiil  exact- 


provides  for  the  animal's  necessities  and  com- 
torts,  but  it  also  serves  for  its  ornament  and 
defence. 

But  though  the  elephant  be  thus  admirably 
supplied  by  its  trunk,  yet  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  its  conformation,  it  is  unwieldy  and 
helpless.  The  neck  is  so  short  that  it  can 
scarcely  turn  the  head,  and  must  wheel  round 
in  order  to  discover  an  enemy  from  behind. 
The  hunters  that  attack  it  upon  that  quarter 
generally  thus  escape  the  efiects  of  its  indig- 
nation ;  and  find  time  to  renew  their  assaults 
while  the  elephant  is  turning  to  face  them. 
The  legs  are,  indeed,  not  so  inflexible  as  the 
neck,  yet  they  are  very  stiff,  and  bend  not 
without  difficulty.  Those  before  seem  to  be 
longer  than  the  hinder ;  but  upon  being  mea- 
sured, are  found  to  be  something  snorter. 
The  joints,  by  which  they  bend,  are  nearly 
in  the  middle,  like  the  knee  uf  a  man  ;  and 
the  great  bulk  which^  they  are  to  support, 
makes  their  flexure  ungainly.  While  the 
elephant  is  youfig,  it  bends  the  legs  to  lie 
down  or  to  rise  ;  but  when  it  grows  old,  or 
sickly,  this  is  not  performed  without  human 
assistance,  and  it  becomes,  consequently,  so 
inconvenient,  that  the  animal  chooses  to  sleep 
standing.  The  feet  upon  which  these  mass^ 
columns  are  supported,  form  a  base  scarcely 
broader  than  the  legs  they  sustain.  They  are 
divided  into  five  toes,  which  are  covered  be- 
neath the  skin,  and  none  of  which  appear  to 
the  eye;  a  kind  of  protuberance  like  claws 

ness.  The  great  care  of  the  elephant,  whether  lie  he 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  under  the  control  of  man  is,  in. 
variably  to  put  his  trunk  out  of  harm,  as  far  as  he  can, 
when  any  danger  presents  itself.  If  he  is  attacked  by 
a  tiger,  or  any  other  wild  animal,  he  carries  his  trunk 
as  high  as  he  can  in  the  air,  and  if  tliis  delicate  organ  be 
in  the  slightest  degree  ii\jured,  the  elephant  becomes 
wild  with  rage  and  teiTor.  He  is  even  afraid  of  a  dead 
tiger,  and  carefully  puts  his  trunk  out  of  reach.  The 
instinct  by  which  the  creature  defends  and  preserves 
this  precious  instrument,  is  in  proportion  to  its  para- 
mount  importance.  Mr  Williamson  saw  an  elephant 
whose  trunk  had  been  cut  through  with  a  bill-book :  and 
though  the  wound  was  healed,  the  animal  was  perfectly 
helpless — luiable  to  supply  its  own  food,  and  Incapable 
even  of  travelling  without  danger.  He  was  fed  with 
bundles  of  grass  which  were  put  into  his  mouth;  had  he 
'been  in  a  state  of  nature,  he  must  have  perished.  An 
affecting  example  of  the  Instinct  with  which  the  elephant 
preserves  his  trunk,  is  exhibited  In  the  death  of  the 
poor  animal  who  was  burned  at  Dublin.  The  author  of 
the  anatomical  account  says — "  Doubtless  the  elephant's 
care  to  preserve  the  proboscis  was  great :  for  when  we 
dissected  him,  we/ound  it  thmtt  near  two /ret  into  a  very 
hard  ground;  upon  which  account  we  thought  it  had 
been  burned,  till  the  head  was  divided  from  the  body, 
and  then  we  found  It  kept  fast  to  tlie  groiuid  by  the  pro- 
boscis." The  care  with  which  the  elephant  endeavours 
to  put  his  trunk  out  of  danger,  itiakes  him  extremely 
cautious  of  using  it  as  a  weapon.  He  rarely  strikes  with 
it ;  though  he  will  frequently  throw  clods  and  stones  with 
it  at  objects  which  he  dislikes.  Elephants  often  thus  at- 
tack  hogs,  casting  their  missiles  with  tolerable  force  and 
precision. 
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are  only  observed,  which  vary  in  number  from 
three  to  five.  The  apparent  cUws  vary ;  the 
internal  toes  are  constantly  the  same.  The 
sole  of  the  foot  is  furnished  with  a  skin  as 
thick  and  hard  as  horn,  and  which  completely 
covers  the  whole  under-part  of  the  foot 

To  the  rest  of  the  elephant's  encumbrances 
may  be  added  its  enormous  tusks,  which  are 
unserviceable  for  chewing,  and  are  only  weap- 
ons of  defence.  These,  as  the  animau  grows 
old,  become  so  heavy,  that  it  is  sometimes 
obliged  to  make  holes  in  the  walls  of  its  stall 
to  rest  them  in,  and  ease  itself  of  the  fatigue 
of  their  support  It  is  well  known  to  what 
an  amazing  size  these  tusks  grow ;  they  are 
two  in  number,  proceeding  from  the  tipper 
jaw,  and  are  sometimes  found  above  six  feet 
long.  Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  rather 
the  horns  than  the  teeth  of  this  animal ;  but 
besides  their  greater  similitude  to  bone  than 
to  horn,  they  have  been  indisputably  found 
to  grow  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  not  from  the 
frontal  bones,  as  some  have  thought  proper  to 
assert.*  Some  also  have  asserted,  that  these 
tusks  are  shed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stag 
sheds  its  horns;  but  it  is  very  probable,  from 
their  solid  consistence,  and  from  their  acci- 
dental defects,  which  often  appears  to  be  the 
effect  of  a  slow  decay,  that  they  are  as  fixed 
as  the  teeth  of  other  animals  are  generally 
found  to  be.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  elephant 
never  sheds  them  in  a  domestic  state,  but 
keeps  them  till  they  become  inconvenient  and 
cumbersome  to  the  last  degree.  An  account 
of  the  uses  to  which  these  teeth  are  applied, 
and  the  manner  of  choosing  the  best  of  ivory, 
belongs  rather  to  a  history  of  the  arts  than  of 
nature. 

This  animal  is  equally  singular  in  other 
parts  of  its  conformation ;  the  lips  and  the 
tongue  in  other  creatures  serve  to  suck  up  and 
direct  their  drink  or  their  food ;  but  in  the 
elephant  they  are  totally  inconvenient  for  such 
purposes  ;  and  it  not  only  gathers  its  food  with 
its  trunk,  but  supplies  itself  with  water  by 
the  same  means.  When  it  eats  hay,  as  I 
have  seen  it  frequently,  it  takes  up  a  small 
wisp  of  it  with  the  trunk,  turns  and  shapes  it 
with  that  instrument  for  some  time,  and  then 
directs  it  into  the  mouth,  where  it  is  chewed 
by  the  great  grinding  teeth,  that  are  large  in 
proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal.  This 
packet,  when  chewed,  is  swallowed,  and 
never  ruminated  again,  as  in  cows  or  sheep, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this  creature 
more  resembling  those  of  a  horse.  Its  man- 
ner of  drinking  is  equally  extraordinary.  For 
this  purpose  the  elephant  dips  the  end  of  its 
trunk  into  the  water,  and  sucks  up  just  as 

*  See  Mr  DautMnton's  description  of  the  skeleton  of 
thir  uiimaL 


much  as  fills  that  great  fleshy  tube  rompiete- 
ly.  It  then  lifts  up  its  head  with  the  trunk 
full,  and  turning  the  point  into  its  mouth,  as 
if  it  intended  to  swallow  trunk  and  all,  it 
drives  the  point  below  the  opening  of  the 
windpipe.  The  trunk  being  in  this  position, 
and  still  full  of  water,  the  elephant  then  blows 
strongly  into  it  at  the  other  end,  which  forces 
the  water  it  contains  into  the  throat ;  down 
which  it  is  heard  to  pour  with  a  loud  gorg. 
ling  noise,  which  continues  till  the  whole  is 
blown  down.  From  this  manner  of  drinking 
some  have  been  led  into  an  opinion  that  the 
young  elephant  sucks  with  its  trunk,  and  not 
with  its  mouth  ;  this,  however,  is  a  fact  which 
no  traveller  has  hitherto  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing,  and  it  must  be  referred  to  some 
future  accident  to  determine.' 

The  hide  of  the  elephant  is  as  remarkable 
as  any  other  part  It  is  not  covered  over 
with  hair,  as  in  the  generality  of  quadrupeds, 
but  is  nearly  bare.  Here  and  there  indeed  a 
few  bristles  are  seen  growing  in  the  scars  and 
wrinkles  of  the  body,  but  very  thinly  scattered 
over  the  rest  of  the  skin  ;  but  in  genenl  the 
head  is  dry,  rough,  and  wrinkled,  and  resem- 
bling more  the  bark  of  an  old  tree  than  the 
skin  of  an  animal.  This  grows  thicker  every 
year ;  and  by  a  constant  addition  of  substance, 
it  at  length  contracts  that  disorder  well  known 
by  the  name  of  elephantiasis,  or  Arabian  lep- 
rosy; a  disease  to  which  man.  as  well  as  the 
elephant,  is  often  subject  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  Indians  rub  the  elephant  with 
oil,  and  frequently  bathe  it,  to  preserve  its 
pliancy.  To  the  inconveniences  of  this  dis- 
order is  added  another,  arising  from  the  great 
sensibility  of  those  parts  that  are  not  ralloos. 
Upon  these  the  flies  settle  in  great  abundance, 
and  torment  this  animal  unceasingly;  to  reme- 
dy which,  the  elephant  tries  all  its  arts ;  using 
not  only  its  tail  and  trunk  in  the  natural  man- 
ner  to  keep  them  off,  but  even  takes  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  bundle  of  hay,  to  strike 
them  off  with.  When  this  fails,  it  oOen 
gathers  up  the  dust  with  its  trunk,  and  thus 
covers  all  the  sensible  places.  In  this  man- 
ner it  has  been  seen  to  dust  itself  sereral  times 
a^ay ,  and  particularly  upon  leaving  the  bath. 
Water  is  as  necessary  to  this  animal  as  food 
itself.  When  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  ele- 
phant rarely  quits  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
often  stands  in  water  up  to  the  belly.  In  a 
state  of  servitude,  the  Indians  take  equal  care 
to  provide  a  proper  supply ;  they  wash  it  with 
great  address ;  they  give  it  all  the  conveni- 
ences for  lending  assistance   to   itself;   they 


«  The  young  elephant,  It  is  now  knovrn,  does  net^urk 
by  the  trunk,  but  by  the  mouth  only,  as  in  all  other  quMl- 
rupeds ;  during  which  the  tnitik  of  the  young  is  thrown 
back  over  the  head. 
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BTiiootli  the  skin  with  a  pumice-stone,  and 
then  rub  it  over  with  oils*  essences,  and 
odours. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  animal 
furnished  with  so  many  various  advantages, 
both   of  strength,  sagacity,   and  obedience, 
should  be  taken  into  the  service  of  man.     We 
accordingly  find  that  the  elephant,  from  time 
immemorial,  has  been  employed  either  for  the 
purposes  of  labour,  of  war,  or  of  ostentation ; 
to  increase  the  grandeur  of  eastern  princes,  or 
to  extend  their  dominions.     We  have  hitherto 
been   describing   this  animal   in   its  natural 
state ;  we  now  come  to  consider  it  in  a  differ, 
ent  view,  as^taken  from  the  forest,  and  re- 
duced to  human  obedience.     We  are  now  to 
behold  this  brave  harmless  creature  as  learn- 
ing a  lesson  from  mankind,  and  instructed  by 
him  in  all  the  arts  of  war,' massacre,  and  de- 
vastation.    We  are  now  to  behold  this  half, 
reasoning  animal  led  into  the  field  of  battle, 
and  wondering  at  those  tumults  and  that  mad. 
uess  which  he  is  compelled  to  increase.     The 
-elephant  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  Asia,  being 
found   neither  in  Europe  nor  America.     In 
A  frica  he  still  retains  his  natural  liberty.    The 
savage  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world, 
instead  of  attempting  to  subdue  this  powerful 
creature    to   their   necessities,  are   happy  in 
being  able  to  protect  themselves  from  his  fury. 
Formerly,  indeed,  during  the  splendour  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  elephants  were  used  in 
their  wars;  but  this  was  only   a   transitory 
gleam  of  human  power  in  that   part  of  the 
globe  ;  the  natives  of  Africa  have  long  since 
degenerated,  and  the  elephant  is  only  known 
among  them  from  his  devastations.    However, 
there  are  no  elephants  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa  at  present,  there  being  none  found  on 
this  side  of  Mount  Atlas.     It  is  beyond  the 
river  Senegal  that  they  are  to  be  met  with  in 
great  numbers,  and  so  down  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  the 
country.     In  this  extensive  region  they  ap- 
pear to  be  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.     They  are  there  less  fear- 
ful of  man  :  less  retired  into  the  heart  of  the 
forests,  they  seem  to  be  sensible  of  his  impo- 
tence and  ignorance ;  and  often  come  down 
to  ravage  his  little  lubcars.     They  treat  him 
with  the  same  haughty  disdain  which  they 
show  to  other  animals,  and  consider  him  as  a 
mischievous  little  being,  that  fears  to  oppose 
them  openly. 

But  although  these  animals  are  moat  plen- 
tiful in  Africa,  it  is  only  in  A-sia  that  the 
greatest  elephants  are  found,  and  rendered 
subservient  to  human  command.  In  AfricA, 
the  largest  do  not  exceed  ten  feet  high ;  in 
Asia,  they  are  found  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
Their  price  increases  in  proportion  to  their 
size;  and  when  they  exceed  a  certain  bulk, 
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like  jewels,  their  value  then  rises  as  the  fancy 
is  pleased  to  estimate.* 

The  largest  are  entirely  kept  for  the  ser^ 
vice  of  princes  ;  and  are  maintained  with  the 
utmost  magnificence,  and  at  the  greatest  ox- 
penso.  The  usual  colour  of  the  elephant  is 
a  dusky  black,  but  some  are  said  to  be  whito; 
and  the  price  of  one  of  these  is  inestimable. 
Such  a  one  is  peculiarly  appropriated  for  the 
monarch's  own  riding  ;  he  is  kept  in  a  palace, 
attended  by  the  nobles,  and  almost  adored  by 
the  people.'^  Some  have  said  that  these  while 
elephants  are  larger  than  the  rest ;  *  others 
assert  that  they  are  less  ;  and  still  others  en- 
tirely doubt  their  existence. 

As  the  art  of  war  is  but  very  little  improved 
in  Asia»  there  are  few  princes  of  the  East  who 
do  not  procure  and  maintain  as  many  ele- 
phants as  they  are  able,  and  place  great  con- 
fidence on  their  assistance  in  an  engagement 
For  this  purpose  they  are  obliged  to  take  thcro 
wild  in  their  native  forests,  and  tame  them  ; 
for  the  elephant  never  breeds  in  a  state  ol 
servitude.  It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pe- 
culiarities in  this  extraordinary  creature,  that 
his  generative  powers  totally  fail  when  he 
comes  under  the  dominion  of  man  ;  as  if  ho 
seemed  unwilling  to  propagate  a  race  of  slaves 
to  increase  the  pride  of  his  conqueror.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  other  quadruped  that  will  not 
breed  in  its  own  native  climate,  if  indulged 
with  a  moderate  share  of  freedom  ;  and  we 
know  that  many  of  them  will  copulate  in 
every  climate.  The  elephant  alone  has  never 
been  seen  to  breed  ;  and  though  he  has  been 
reduced  under  the  obedience  of  man  for  ages, 
the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  female  *  still 

1  T%e  arrival  qf  the  Jirtt  Elephant  ever  teen  in  Enifm 
land.  —  Matthew  Paris  i-elates,  that  about  the  yt^t 
1255,  ao  elephant  was  sent  over  to  England  as  a  gi-and 
present  from  tlie  king  of  France  to  Henry  III.;  and 
states,  that  it  was  tMlieved  to  be  the  first  and  only  ele. 
phant  ever  seen  la  England,  or  even  on  this  side  the 
Alps ;  and  that  consequently  tlie  people  fluclced  in  great 
numl>ers  to  behold  so  great  a  novelty  on  its  arrival. 
Among  the  Close  Rolls  one  of  about  this  date  is  extant^ 
in  which  the  sheriff  of  Kent  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Do* 
ver  in  person  to  arrange  in  what  manner  the  king's  ele- 
phant might  be  most  conveniently  brought  over;  and  to 
provide  a  ship,  and  other  things  necessary,  to  convey 
it ;  and  directing  that,  if  the  kiitg's  mariners  judged  it 
practicable,  it  should  be  brouglit  to  Londoo  by  water* 
Another  order  was  shortly  after  Issued  to  the  sherifls  of 
London,  commanding  them  to  cause  to  be  built,  without 
delay,  in  tiie  Tower  of  London,  a  house,  forty  feet  in 
length  and  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  king's  ele- 
phant ;  and  directing  tliat  It  should  be  so  strongly  con- 
structed that,  whenever  there  should  be  need,  it  might 
be  adapted  to,  and  used  for,  other  purposes. 

«  P.  Vincent  Marie.  «  P.  Tarhard. 

*  Mullis  persuasum  est  elephantem  nun  brutorum  sed 
hominum  more  colre.  Quod  retro  mingit  non  dubitatur. 
Sed  ipse  vidi  marem  hujusce  speciei,  in  nostri  regis  sta- 
bulis,  super  fsmellam  itidem  inclusam  quadrupedum 
more  silieutem,  penepaululum  incurvato  sed  suflkUnler 
recto. 
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remains  a  secret  Aristotle,  indeed,  asserts, 
that  she*  goes  two  years  with  jBang  ;  that  she 
continues  to  suckle  her  young  for  three  years, 
and  that  she  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time  ; 
but  he  does  not  inform  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  pojisibie  for  him  to  have  his  in- 
formation. Frt>m  authorities  equally  doubt- 
ful,  we  learn,  that  the  little  one  is  about  as 
krge  as  a  wild  boar  the  instant  it  is  brought 
forth  ;  that  its  tusks  do  not  yot  appear ;  but 
that  all  the  rent  of  its  teeth  are  apparent ;  that 
at  the  age  of  six  months,  it  is  as  large  as  an 
ox,  and  its  tusks  pretty  well  grown  ;  and  that 
it  continues  in  this  manner,  for  near  thirty 
years,  advancing  to  maturity.  All  this  is 
doubtful  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  order  to 
recruit  the  numbers  which  are  consumed  in 
war,  the  princes  of  the  East  are  every  year 
obliged  to  send  into  the  forests,  and  to  use 
various  methods  to  procure  a  fresh  supply.  Of 
all  these  numerous  bands,  there  is  not  one 
that  has  not  been  originally  wild  ;  nor  one  that 
has  not  been  forced  into  a  state  of  subjection. 
Men  themselves  are  often  content  to  propa- 
gate a  race  of  slaves,  that  pass  down  in  this 
wretched  state  through  successive  generations : 
but  the  elephant,  under  subjection,  is  unal- 
terably barren  ;  perhaps  from  some  physical 
causes,  which  are  as  yet  unknown.^ 

I  The  obscurity  which  formerly  prevailed  respecting 
the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  elephant  has  been  dissi- 
paled  in  a  great  measure  by  the  arcumte  and  assiduous 
obserrations  of  our  countryman,  Mr  Corse.  And  it  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  a 
popular  error  or  prejudice,  that  notwitlistanding  the  cir- 
c!umstautial  evidence  and  authentic  description  given 
by  this  gentleman  relative  to  the  above  subject,  it  is  still 
very  generally  believed  that  in  a  state  of  subjection  the 
elephant  is  unalteralily  barren ;  and  that  though  It  iuks 
been  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  man  for  ages,  yet, 
as  if  it  had  a  proper  sense  of  its  degraded  condition,  it 
refuses  to  Increase  the  pride  and  power  of  its  conquerors 
by  propagating  a  race  of  slaves.  This  circumstance  was 
adduced  by  Buflbn  as  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  the  snperiorlty  of  the  elephant,  in  its  moral  condition, 
over  other  quadrupeds.  Mr  Corse,  who  resided  for 
more  than  ten  years  at  Tiperah,  a  province  of  Bengal, 
where  herds  of  eleplumts  are  taken  every  season,  and 
who  for  live  years  liad  the  Company's  elephant  huntei's 
entirely  under  his  direction,  has  completely  disproved 
these  assertims.  Twice  during  tlutt  period  he  succeeded 
in  breeding  from  eleplumts  in  a  state  of  captivity  and 
servitude,  and  observes  that  this  mode  of  supplying  the 
Indian  community  with  so  useful  an  animal  is  abandoned 
only  from  its  being  more  expensive  than  the  ordinary 
method  bv  the  capture  of  the  wild  herds  ;  since  the  ele- 
phants, after  being  reduced  by  the  process  of  training, 
require  rest  and  high  feeding  to  bring  them  into  the 
requisite  condition.  In  this  way  was  asceitained  the 
precise  period  of  gestation  in  the  elephant,  which  Mr 
Corse  states  to  be  twenty  months  and  eighteen  days.  The 
young  animal  when  born  is  35|  inches  high.  It  soon 
begins  to  nibble  and  suck  the  brfost,  pressing  it  with  lis 
trunk  to  make  the  milk  flow  more  readily  Into  its  mouth 
while  sucking.  It  has  never  been  observed  to  use  its 
proboscis  In  any  other  manner  during  this  act,  but  in- 
varialtly  seised  the  nipple  with  the  side  of  iU  mouth.  At 


The  Indian  princes  having  vainly  endea- 
voured to  multiply  the  breed  of  elephants,  like 
that  of  other  animals,  have  been  at  last  con- 
tent  to  separate  the  males  from  the  females,  to 
prevent  those  accesses  of  desire,  which  debili- 
tated nithout  multipliring  the  species.*     In 


this  period  it  is  a  common  practice  witii  the  •lepbant 
attendants  to  raiae  a  small  mound  of  earth,  abool  sis  «r 
eight  inches  high,  for  the  young  one  to  stand  on,  anU 
thus  to  save  the  mother  the  trouble  of  bending  her  buly 
every  time  she  gives  suck ;  for  she  has  never  lieen  ob- 
served to  lie  down  for  that  purpose.  The  nipples  are 
two  hi  number,  and  are  situated  between  the  ton  legs. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  elephant,  although  having  but 
<Hie  young,  has  by  no  means  a  strong  afl^ctiou  for  it:  in. 
stances  have  occurred  of  the  mother  leaving  htr  olBprin« 
and  escaping  into  the  woods.  If  a  wild  cWphant  happens 
to  be  separated  from  her  joung  tor  only  two  days,  though 
giving  suck,  she  never  aitenMards  recognises  orackuen. 
ledges  it.  "  I  have  been  much  mortified,"  says  Mr 
Corse,  *'  at  such  unnatural  conduct,  partirulariy  wbcn 
it  was  evident  the  young  elephant  knew  its  dam,  sikI 
by  its  plaintive  cries  and  submissive  approach  solidtrd 
her  assistance."  During  tiie  first  year  the  elephant 
grows  eleven  inches,  and  is  three  feet  eleven  inches 
high ;  in  the  second  be  grows  eight  hiclies;  in  the  third 
six ;  in  the  fourth  year  five  inches :  about  the  same  in  Ibe 
fiAh  year ;  In  the  sixth  year  three  inches  and  a  half ; 
and  in  the  seventh  year  two  indies  and  a  half, — ^mts- 
suriag  then  six  feet  iour  Inches  in  height.  During  the 
succeeding  ten  years  the  growth  is  comparatively  slow. 
The  male  is  longer  in  attaining  his  full  growth  than  the 
female,  seldom  having  acquired  it  before  his  twenty- 
sixth  year. — Zoological  Aiaifazine, 

*  During  rutting  time,  which  occurs  in  the  spring, 
the  elephants  often  become  extremely  violent;  and  it  U 
believed,  that  at  that  period  the  larger  males  or  Goon, 
daks  are  driven  from  the  herd.  li  is  neeeanry  that 
those  which  are  domesticated  shoiiid  4e  kept  low  at  that 
season  ;  but  this  does  not  always  prove  efficacious,  and 
the  animal  Is  either  turned  out  into  Ihe  woods  or  des. 
troyed,  to  prevent  mischief.  Three  examples  of  thi< 
kind  have  occurred  within  a  few  years,  hi  £urop«.  Tlie 
first  of  tliem  was  in  an  elephant  belonging  to  M.  Gar. 
nier,  which  broke  loose  at  Venice,  and  after  itaving  done 
much  mischief,  was  destroyed  by  a  cannon  ball.  An- 
other  elephant  belonging  to  the  same  person  was  re. 
marfcable  for  its  docility,  and  in  its  journeys  from  town 
to  town  was  conducted  on  foot  by  night,  instead  of  being 
conveyed  in  a  movable  deiL  Sufficient  time  liaving 
ebpsed  during  his  stay  at  Geneva  to  suit  his  owner's 
convenience,  he  was  to  have  been  removed  elsewhere  ; 
but  shortly  previous  to  his  departure  he  became  irrita. 
ble,  although  not  refractory,  and  the  journey  was  com- 
menced.  He  had  not,  liowever,  gone  far  from  the  city 
before  he  became  ill-tempered  to  his  keeper  ;  and  the 
man,  being  fearful,  ran  away,  pursued  bjr  the  angry 
beast  into  Geneva,  where  he  was  at  last  enticed  into  an 
inclosure.  Three  ounces  of  Prussic  acid  in  brandy 
were  given  to  him,  but  no  efiect  was  produced,  and 
three  omices  of  arsenic  mixed  with  honey  and  n^gar 
were  next  taken,  but  with  as  little  result:  a  second  dose 
of  the  arsenic  was  ofiered  ;  but  he  refused  it,  and  it  wu 
then  determined  to  destroy  him  by  shooting  him  with  a 
cannon  ball,  which  entered  near  the  ear,  and  the  animal, 
after  tottering  for  a  few  rainutea,  fell  down  and  died.  Tlie 
third  instance  occurred  in  London,  in  1826,  at  Exetet 
Change.  Abwxt  six  years  before,  the  elephant  first  ex- 
hibited symptoms  of  that  natural  excitement  which  oc 
curs  for  a  shoit  time  annually  amongU  these  animals. 
From  year  to  year  this  iucreased,  but  never  was  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  give  cause  for  fear  till  last  Fsbni- 
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order  to  take  them  wild  io  tlie  woods,  a  upot 
of  ground  is  fixed  upon,  which  is  surrounded 
with  a  strong  palisade.  This  is  made  of  the 
tliickest  and  the  strongest  trees  ;  and  strength, 
encd  by  cross  bars,  which  give  firmness  to  the 
whole.  The  posts  are  fixed  at  such  distances 
from  each  other  that  a  man  can  easily  pass 
between  them  ;  there  being  only  one  great 
passage  left  open,  througli  which  an  elephant 
can  easily  come  ;  and  which  is  so  contrived  as 
Io  shut  behind,  as  soon  as  the  beast  is  entered. 
To  draw  him  into  this  inclosure,  it  is  neces. 
sary  first  to  find  him  out  in  the  woods  ;  and  a 
female  elephant  is  conducted  alone  into  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  where  it  is  obliged  by  its 
keeper  to  cry  out  for  the  male.  The  male  very 
readily  answers  the  cry,  and  hastens  to  join 
her;  which  the  keeper  perceiving,  obliges 
her  to  retreat,  still  repeating  the  same  cry, 
until  she  leads  the  animal  into  the  enclosure 
already  described,  which  shuts  the  moment 
lie  is  entered.  Still,  however,  the  female 
proceeds  calling  and  inviting,  while  the  male 
proceeds  forward  in'  the  enclosure,  which 
^rows  narrower  all  the  way,  and,  until  the 
poor  animal  finds  himself  completely  shut  up, 
without  the  power  of  either  advancing  or 
retreating ;  the  female  in  the  meantime 
being  let  out  by  a  private  way,  which  she 
has  been  previously  accustomed  to.  The 
wild  elephant,  upon  seeing  himself  en- 
trapped in  this  manner,  instantly  attempts  to 
use  violence ;  and,  upon  seeing  the  hunters, 
all  his  former  desires  only  turn  to  fury.  In 
the  meantime,  the  hunters,  having  fixed  him 
with  cords,  attempt  to  soften  his  indignation, 
by  throwing  buckets  of  water  upon  him  in 
great  qtuintities,  rubbing  the  body  with  leaves, 
and  pouring  oil  down  his  ears.  Soon  after, 
two  tame  elephants  are  brought,  a  male  and  a 
female,  that  caress  the  indignant  animal  with 
tlieir  trunks  ;  while  they  still  continue  pouring 
water  to  refresh  it.  At  last  a  tame  elephant 
u  brought  forward,  of  that  number  which  is 
employed  in  instructing  the  new-comers,  and 


firy,  when  he  l)ecaTne  excessi%'ely  violent:  medicines 
were  administered,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  ex- 
ritemeat,  but  without  eilect:  he  became  veiy  unroanage- 
able,  and,  driving  with  his  head  against  the  strong 
|K>)ts  forming  the  front  of  his  den,  broke  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  his  confinement  very  uncertain, 
and  to  induce  Mr  Cross,  his  owner,  to  attempt  his  des- 
truction. For  this  purpose  arsenic  was  given  in  his 
oats,  which  he  refused ;  and  every  subsequent  endeavour 
to  entice  him  to  take  food  was  futile,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  some  idea  of  the  intended  mi^hief,  and  throwing 
flown  whatever  was  oflered  to  him,  cruslied  it  with  his 
foot.  At  last  it  became  necessary  to  shoot  him,  as  all 
other  attempts  at  his  destruction  entirely  failed  ;  but  he 
was  not  destroyed  till  he  had  received  120  musket  balls, 
and  above  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  the  attack  upon 
{i\m.~—Encyclt^fdia  MetrapolUana, 


an  officer  riding  upon  it,  in  order  to  show  the 
late  captive  that  it  has  nothing  to  fear.  The 
hunters  then  open  the  enclosure;  and  while 
this  creature  leads  the  captive  along,  two 
more  are  joined  on  either  side  of  it,  and  these 
compel  it  to  submit.  It  is  then  tied  by  cords 
to  a  massy  pillar,  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  suifered  to  remain  in  that  position  for 
about  a  day  and  a  night,  until  its  indignation 
be  wholly  subsided.  The  next  day  it  begins 
to  be  somewhat  submissive;  and  in  a  fort* 
night  is  completely  tamed  like  the  rest.  The 
females  are  taken  when  accompanying  the 
males ;  they  often  come  into  these  enclosures, 
and  they  shortly  after  serve  as  decoys  to  tho 
rest.  But  the  method  of  taking  the  elephant 
differs,  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  hunter ; 
the  negroes  of  Africa,  who  hunt  this  ani. 
mal  merely  for  its  flesh,  are  content  to  take  it 
in  pit.falls ;  and  often  to  pursue  it  in  the  de- 
files of  a  mountain,  where  it  cannot  easily 
turn,  and  so  wound  it  from  behind,  till  it 
falls.' 


'  Pliny,  describing  the  manner  of  capturing  elephants 
ill  India,  says,  "  The  hunter  mounts  oo  an  elephant 
already  tamed  ;— and  when  he  meets  with  a  wild  one 
separated  from  tlie  herd,  he  pursues  it,  and  strikes  it 
until  it  is  so  exhausted  tliat  he  is  able  to  leap  from  the 
one  to  the  other,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  wild  animal  to 
obedience."  This  process  is  as  summary  as  that  which 
the  Roman  naturalist  also  notices  as  the  practice  of  the 
Troglodytes,  whom  Diodorui  Siculus  by  an  expressive 
epithet  describes  as  warring  against  the  elephants. 
These  are  said  to  suspend  themselves  on  the  branches 
of  trees  under  which  the  uild  herd  passes,  and,  slipping 
down  over  the  crupper  of  a  particular  animal,  to  seise 
bis  tail  with  the  one  hand  and  ham-string  him  with  tiie 
other.  Altliough  the  elephant  is  destroyed  by  an  ex. 
perienced  African  marksman  with  much  more  precision 
than  by  this  process  of  cutting  his  bams,  he  is  certainly 
not  reduced  to  obedience  so  quickly  by  the  Indian  hunt- 
ers of  the  present  day,  as  by  those  whom  Pliny  has  do- 
scribed  as  bringing  him  into  captivity.  But  the  oiicra- 
tion,  however  slow,  is  at  least  effective ; — and  the  dis- 
cipline does  not  require  a  constant  reiHstition,  as  there 
is  no  duubt  that  the  mere  process  of  beating  must  have 
required,  even  if  it  could  have  been  performed  without 
danger.  The  various  modes  which  are  employed  in 
India,  and' the  adjacent  Islands,  for  keeping  up  the  sup. 
ply  of  elephants  for  domestic  use,  are  much  more  com- 
plicated  than  the  Roman  naturalist  appears  to  have 
thought  necessary;  and  these  modes  are  followed  up  by 
a  steady  application  of  mild  coercion,  which  at  length 
effectually  converts  the  unwieldy  force  of  the  huge  quad- 
ruped into  a  machine,  nearly  as  precise  and  obedient  a<* 
one  of  tliose  many  ingenious  inventions  of  modem  times 
which  have  so  greatly  dispensed  with  the  irregular  move- 
ments of  inimal  |K>wer. 

Tho  rudest  mode  of  Uking  the  elephant  is  by  digging 
a  pit  in  his  native  furests,  which  is  covered  over  with 
loose  boards  and  the  boughs  and  grass  upon  which  he 
feeds.  This  is  mentioned  as  the  custom  of  Ceylon  a 
century  ago; — and  the  Sieur  Brue  describes  this  ss  the 
mode  of  taking  the  elephant,  for  his  flei«h,  by  the  Africans 
of  Senegal.  Mr  Williamson  states  tiiat  in  places  where 
the  natives  find  the  elephants  destructive  neighbours, 
they  dig  a  pit,  covered  with  a  slight  platform  of  branches 
and  grass,  towards  which  the  herd  is  seduced  by  a  tame 
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The  elephant,  when  once  tamed,  becomes 
the  most  gentle  and  obedient  of  all  animals. 
It  soon  conceives  an  attachment  for  the  per- 
son that  attends  it,  caresses  him,  obeys  him , 

elephant,  when  the  leading  pursuer  is  precipitated  into 
the  trap,  and  the  remainder  retire  in  great  alarm.  Tiiis 
practice  is  eridently  not  very  successful ;  and  we  appre. 
hend  that  the  instinctive  caution  of  the  elephant  not  to 
tread  upon  any  insecure  ground  must  render  it  unaTail- 
ing,  except  when  his  natural  prudence  gives  way  to  the 
more  powerful  impulses  of  terror  or  desire.  "The 
mode  of  getting  elephants  out  of  pits,"  according  to  Mr 
Williamson,  **  is  somewhat  curious,  hut  extremely  simple. 
The  animal  is  for  the  most  pait  retained  until  suili. 
ciently  tractable  to  be  conducted  forth ;  whe^n  large 
bundles  of  jungle-grass  tied  up  into  sheaves  being  thrown 
to  him,  he  is  gradually  brought  to  the  surface,  at  lea^t 
to  such  an  elevation  as  may  enable  him  to  step  out." 
'l*he  elephant  will  do  the  same  if  he  is  swamped  in 
boggy  ground,  thrusting  the  bundles  of  grass  and  straw 
into  the  yielding  earth  with  his  heavy  feet,  and  placing 
them  so  around  him  with  his  trwiic  that  be  at  last  obi 
tains  a  firm  footing.  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  manner 
of  taking  elephants  in  pits,  says,  that  the  companions  of 
the  unfoitunate  animal  who  is  thus  captured  will  throw 
branches  and  masses  of  earth  into  the  hole  to  assist  his 
deliverance.  This  appears  somewhat  incredible: — but 
we  are  enabled  to  confirm,  by  an  anecdote  which  has 
been  published  by  Mr  Pringle,  the  disposition  of  these 
animals  to  assist  a  suffering  companion: — 

"  In  the  year  1821,  during  one  of  my  excursions  in 
the  interior  of  the  Cape  Colony,  I  happtned  to  spend  a 
few  days  at  the  Moravian  missionary  settlement  of 
Eoon,  or  White  River.  This  place  is  situated  in  a 
wild  but  beautiful  valley,  near  the  foot  of  the  Zuurberg 
mountains,  in  the  district  of  Uitenhage,  and  is  surround, 
ed  on  every  side  by  extensive  forests  of  evergreens,  in 
which  numerous  herds  of  elephants  still  find  food  and 
i^helter.  Prom  having  been  frequently  hunted  by  the 
Doors  and  Flottentots,  these  animals  are  become  so  shy 
as  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  during  the  day  except  among 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  ravines  and  jungles  ; 
but  in  the  night  they  frequently  issue  forth  in  large 
troops,  and  range  in  search  of  food,  through  the  inhabited 
farms  in  the  White  River  Valley ;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions they  sometimes  revenge  the  wrongs  of  their  race 
upon  the  settlers  who  have  taken  possession  of  their  an  • 
cient  haunts,  by  pulling  up  fruit  trees,  treading  down 
gardens  and  corn.fields,  breaking  their  ploughs,  waggons, 
and  so  forth.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  afiirm  that 
the  elephants  really  do  all  this  mischief  from  feelings  of 
revenge,  or  with  the  direct  intention  of  annoying  their 
human  persecutors.  They  pull  up  the  trees,  probably, 
because  they  want  to  browse  on  their  soft  roots,  and  they 
demolish  the  agricultural  implements  merely  because 
they  happen  to  be  in  their  way.  But  what  1  am  now 
about  to  state  assuredly  indicates  no  ordinary  intelli. 
gence.  A  few  dajrs  be/ore  my  arrival  at  Enon,  a  troop 
of  elephants  came  down  one  dark  and  rainy  night,  close 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The  missionaries  heard 
them  bellowing  and  making  an  extraordinary  noise  for  a 
long  time  at  the  upper  end  of  their  orchard  ;  but  know, 
ing  well  how  dangerous  it  is  to  encounter  these  power, 
ful  animals  in  the  night,  they  kept  close  within  their 
houses  till  day.light.  Next  morning,  on  their  examin- 
ing the  spot  where  they  had  heard  the  elephants,  tliey 
discovered  the  cause  of  all  this  nocturnal  uproar.  There 
was  at  this  spot  a  ditch  or  trench,  about  four  or  five  feet 
in  width,and  nearly  fourteen  feet  in  depth,  which  the 
industrious  missionaries  had  recently  cut  through  the 
bank  of  the  river,  on  purpose  to  lead  out  the  water  to 
irrigate  some  part  of  their  garden  ground,  and  to  drive  a 
cx>m  mill.     Into  this  trench,  which  was  still  unfinished 


and  seems  to  anticipate  his  desires.  In  a  short 
time  it  begins  to  comprehend  seTeral  of  the 
signs  made  to  it,  and  even  the  different  somids 
of  the  voice;    it  perfectly  distingubhes  the 

and  without  water,  one  of  the  elepbanta  bad  evidently 
fallen,  for  the  marks  of  his  feet  were  distinctly  visible  at 
the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  impress  of  his  huge  body  on 
its  sides.  How  he  had  got  into  it  was  easjr  to  ronjee- 
ture  ;  but  how,  being  once  in,  be  had  ever  rontrived  to 
get  out  again,  was  the  marvel.  By  bis  own  nnaided 
eflbrts  it  was  i^viously  impossible  for  such  an  animal  te 
have  extricated  himself.  Could  bis  comrades,  then, 
have  assisted  him?  There  can  be  no  question  tl»t  they 
iiad — though  by  what  means,  unless  by  hauling  him  out 
with  their  trunks,  it  wouki  not  be  easy  to  ronjccturv. 
And  in  corroboration  of  this  supposiUon,  oo  exainiaiii^ 
the  spot  myself,  1  found  the  edges  of  this  trench  deeply 
indented  with  numerous  vestiges,  as  if  the  other  ele- 
phants had  stationed  themselves  on  either  side,  tome  of 
them  kneeling  and  others  on  their  feet,  and  had  thus  by 
united  efforts,  and  probably  after  many  failures,  hoisted 
their  unlucky  brother  out  a  the  pit.** 

However  unfrequent  may  be  such  instances  of  intelli- 
gent compassion  amongst  elephants,  it  is  undoubted 
that  the  sagacity  of  the  animal  enables  him  to  perceive 
that  he  may  escape  from  the  perilous  confinement  of  a 
deep  pit,  if  he  is  supplied  with  the  means  of  raising  his 
enormous  body  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  grounds  A  very 
curious  anecdote,  which  not  only  illustrates  this  instinc- 
tive knowledge,  but  exemplifies  the  general  exercise  of 
the  mental  power  of  the  "  half-reasoning"  animal,  is 
given  in  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Griffith. 

"At  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  in  the  year  1805,  an 
afiair  occurred  between  two  elephants,  which  display* 
at  once  the  character  and  mental  capability,  the  pas. 
sions,  cunning,  and  resources  of  these  curious  ani- 
mals. The  British  army,  with  its  countless  best  of 
followers  and  attendants,  and  thousands  of  cattle,  had 
been  for  a  long  time  before  the  city,  when  on  the  ap- 
proaching of  the  hot  season,  and  of  the  diy  hot  win<b(, 
the  supply  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  camps 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  so  many  beings,  began  to  ful; 
the  ponds  or  tanks  had  dried  up  and  no  more  water  was 
left  than  the  immense  wells  of  the  coimtry  vrould  furnish. 
The  multitude  of  men  and  cattle  that  were  unceasingly 
at  the  wells,  particularly  the  largest,  occasicmed  no  little 
struggle  for  the  priority  in  procuring  the  supply  for  wfaieti 
each  were  there  to  seek,  and  the  consequent  confusion 
on  the  spot  was  frequently  very  considerable.  On  one 
occasion,  two  elephant  drivers,  each  with  bis  elephant, 
the  one  remarkai>ly  lai^e  and  strong,  and  the  other 
comparatively  small  and  weak,  were  at  the  well  together : 
the  small  elephant  had  been  provided  by  his  master  with 
a  bucket  for  the  occasion,  which  he  carried  at  the  end 
of  his  proboscis ;  but  the  larger  animal  being  destitute 
of  this  necessary  vessel,  either  spontaneously  or  by  de- 
sire of  his  keeper,  reized  the  bucket,  and  easily  wrested 
it  away  from  his  less  powerful  fellow-servant ;  the  latter 
was  too  sensible  of  his  inferiority,  openly  to  resent  the 
insult,  though  it  is  obvious  that  he  felt  it:  but  great 
squabbling  and  abuse  ensued  between  the  keepeiB.  At 
length,  the  weaker  animal,  watching  the  opportunity 
when  the  other  was  standing  with  his  s:de  to  the  well, 
retired  backwards  a  few  paces  in  a  very  quiet,  unsus- 
picious manner,  and  then  rushing  forward  with  all  his 
might,  drove  his  head  against  the  side  of  the  other,  and 
fairly  pu'^hed  him  into  the  well. 

"  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  great  inconvenience 
was  immediately  experienced,  and  serious  apprehen- 
sions quickly  followed,  that  the  water  in  the  well,  on 
which  the  existence  of  so  many  seemed  in  a  great  mea. 
sure  to  depend,  would  be  spoiled,  or  at  least  injured  by 
the  unwieldy  brute  which  was  precipitated  into  it ;  and 
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tone  of  command  from  that  of  anger  or  appro, 
bation,  and  acts  accordingly.  It  is  seldom 
deceived  in  its  master  s  voice  ;  it  receives  his 
orders,  with  attention,  and  executes  them  with 

A9  the  surface  of  the  water  was  nearly  twenty  feet  below 
the  common  level,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  means 
that  could  be  adopted  to  get  the  animal  out  by  main 
force,  at  least  without  injnring  him  :  there  were  many 
feet  of  water  below  the  elephant,  who  floated  with  ease 
on  its  surface,  and  experiencing  considerable  pleasure 
from  his  cool  retreat,  evinced  but  little  inclination  even 
to  exert  what  means  he  might  possess  in  himself  of  es. 
cape. 

'*  A  vast  number  of  fascines  had  been  employed  by 
the  army  in  conducting  the  siege,  and  at  length  it  oc- 
ciirred  to  the  elephant  keeper,  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  (which  may  be  compared  to  bundles  of  wood) 
might  be  lowered  into  the  well  to  make  a  pile,  which 
might  be  raised  to  the  top,  if  the  animal  could  be  in. 
structed  as  to  the  necessary  means  of  laying  them  in 
regular  succession  under  his  feet.  Permission  having 
been  obtained  from  the  engineer  officers  to  use  the  fas- 
cines, which  were  at  the  time  put  away  in  several  piles 
of  very  considerable  height,  the  keeper  had  to  teach  the 
elephant  the  lesson,  which  by  means  of  that  extraordinary 
ascendency  these  men  attain  over  the  elephants,  joined 
with  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  animal  itself,  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  do,  and  the  elephant  began  quickly 
to  place  each  fascine  as  it  was  lowered  to  him,  succe»- 
sively  under  him,  until  in  a  little  time  he  was  enabled 
to  stand  upon  them  ;  by  this  time,  however,  the  cun. 
ning  brute,  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  his  situation,  after 
tlie  heat  and  partial  privation  of  water  to  which  he  had 
lieen  lately  exposed,  (they  are  observed  in  their  natural 
state  to  frequent  rivers,  and  to  swim  very  often,)  was 
unwilling  to  work  any  longer,  and  all  the  threats  of  his 
keeper  could  not  induce  him  to  pUce  another  fascine. 
The  man  then  opposed  cunning  to  cunning,  and  began 
to  caress  and  praise  the  elephant,  and  what  he  could 
not  effect  by  threats  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  repeated 
promise  of  plenty  of  rack.  Incited  by  this  the  animal 
again  went  to  work,  raised  himself  considerably  higher, 
until,  by  a  pa<tial  removal  of  the  masonry  round  the  top 
of  the  well,  he  was  enabled  to  step  out ;  the  whole  affitir 
occupied  about  fourteen  hours." 

In  Nepaul,  and  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  India,  where  the  elephants  are  of  a 
small  size,  they  are  often  captured  by  the  natives  with  a 
phaun,  or  slip-knot.  This  practice  has  some  analogy 
with  the  custom  of  taking  horses  with  the  /tuso,  in  the 
Pampas.  The  hunter,  seated  on  a  docile  elephant, 
round  whose  body  tlie  cord  is  fastened,  singles  out  one 
from  the  wild  herd  ;  and  cautiously  approaching,  throws 
his  pliable  rope  in  such  a  manner  that  it  rests  behind  the 
ears,  and  over  the  brow  of  the  animal  pursued.  He 
instinctively  curls  up  his  trunk,  making  an  eflbrt  to  re- 
move the  rope ;  which,  with  great  adroitness  on  the  part 
of  the  hunter,  is  then  passed  forward  over  the  neck. 
Another  hunter  next  comes  up,  who  repeats  the  process; 
and  thus  the  creature  is  held  by  the  two  tame  elephants, 
to  whom  the  pkauns  are  attat:hed,  till  his  strength  is 
exhausted.  It  would  appear  quite  impossible  to  take 
a  large  elepliant  in  this  manner  ;  although,  with  those 
of  a  peculiar  small  breed,  the  operation  does  not  appear 
more  difficult  than  that  of  securing  the  wild  horse  or  the  j 
buffalo  in  the  plains  of  South  America. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  mode  of  capturing  the 
wild  elephant,  man  avails  himself  of  the  docility  of  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  species,  which  he  has  already  sub- 
dued. Birds  may  be  taught  to  assist  in  ensnaring  other 
birds  ;  but  this  is  simply  an  effect  of  habit.  The  ele- 
phant, on  the  contrary,  has  an  evident  desire  to  join  its 
master  In  subduing  its  own  race:  and  in  this  treacheiy 


prudence,  eagerly,  yet  without  precipitation. 
All  its  motions  are  regulated,  and  its  actions 
seem  to  partake  of  its  magnitude  ;  being 
grave,  majestic,  and  secure.     It  is  quickly 

to  its  kind,  exercises  so  much  ingenuity,  courage,  and 
perseverance,  that  we  cannot  find  a  parallel  instance  of 
complete  sulyection  to  the  will  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
given  to  '*  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  tlmt 
moreth  upon  the  earth." 

From  some  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  not 
been  accurately  explained,  large  male  elephants  are 
sometimes  found  apart  from  the  herd.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  says,  speaking  of  the  elephants  that  he  met  with 
in  his  journey  through  the  southern  presidencies  to 
Passumah,  *'  The  natives  fancy  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  elephants,— the  gaja  berkampong.  those  which  always 
go  in  herds,  and  which  are  seldom  mischievous,  and  the 
gaja  saiunggal,  or  single  elephants,  which  are  much 
larger  and  ferocious,  going  about  either  singly  or  only 
two  or  three  in  company.  It  is  probable  the  latter  kind 
are  only  the  full-grown  males."  They  probably,  iu 
many  cases,  separate  themselves  from  their  companions 
in  search  of  fresh  pastures.  But  as  they  are  sometimes 
found  in  a  state  of  considerable  irritation,  doing  much 
mischief  wherever  they  pass,  it  has  been  thought  that 
these  have  been  driven  away  by  the  stronger  males,  and 
that  they  are  suffering  all  the  agonies  of  unavailing  jea- 
lousy. Being  the  finest  elephants,  and  therefore  the  best 
adapted  for  sale,  the  hunters  soon  mark  them  for  their  own. 
They  follow  them  cautiously  by  day  and  by  night,  with 
two  and  sometimes  four  trained  females,  called  Koom" 
kUa.  If  it  be  dark  they  can  hear  the  animal  striking 
his  foot,  to  clean  it,  against  his  fore  legs,  and  they  then 
approach  tolerably  close ; — if  light,  they  advance  more 
cautiously.  The  females  gradually  move  towards  him, 
apparently  unconscious  of  his  presence,  grazing  with 
great  complacency,  as  if  they  were,  like  him,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wild  forest.  It  is  soon  perceived  by  them 
whether  he  is  likely  to  be  entrapped  by  their  arts.  The 
drivers  remain  concealed  at  a  little  distance,  while  the 
koomkie*  press  round  the  unhappy  ^oonJaA,  or  iaun, 
for  so  this  sort  of  elephant  is  called.  If  he  abandon 
himself  to  the  caresses  of  bis  new  companions,  his 
capture  is  almost  certain.  The  hunters  cautiously  creep 
under  him,  and  during  the  intoxication  of  his  pleasure, 
fasten  his  fore-legs  with  a  strong  rope.  It  is  said  that 
the  wily  females  will  not  only  divert  his  attention  from 
their  mahottit,  but  absolutely  assist  them  in  fastening 
the  cords.  Mr  Howitt  made  a  spirited  drawing  of  this 
curious  scene,  from  the  descriptions  of  Captain  William- 
son. 

The  hind.legs  of  the  captive  being  secured  In  a  simi 
lar  manner,  the  hunters  leave  him  to  himself,  and  retire 
to  a  short  distance.  In  some  cases  he  is  fastened  at 
once  to  a  large  tree,  if  the  situation  in  which  he  is  first 
entrapped  allows  this.  But  under  other  circumstances, 
in  the  first  instance  his  legs  are  only  tied  together. 
When  the  females  quit  him  he  discovers  his  ignomini- 
ous condition,  and  attempts  to  retreat  to  the  covert  of 
the  forest*  But  he  moves  with  difficulty,  in  consequence 
of  the  ropes  which  have  been  lashed  round  his  limbs. 
There  are  long  cables  trailing  l)ehind  him;  and  the 
mahouts,  watching  an  opportunity,  secure  these  to  a 
tree  of  sufficient  strength.  He  now  becomes  furious, 
throwing  himself  down,  and  thrusting  his  tusks  into  the 
earth.  If  he  break  the  cables,  and  escape  into  the  forest, 
the  hunters  dare  not  pursue  him  ;  but  if  he  is  adequate- 
ly bound,  he  soon  becomes  exhausted  with  his  own  rage. 
He  is  tlien  left  to  the  further  operation  of  hunger,  till  he 
is  sufficiently  subdued  to  be  conducted,  under  the  escort  of 
his  treacherous  friends,  to  an  appointed  station,  to  which, 
after  a  few  months'  discipline,  he  becomes  reconcilod. 
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taught  to  kneel  down,  to  receive  its  rider  ;  it 
caresses  those  it  knows  with  its  trunk  ;  with 
tliis  salutes  such  as  it  is  ordered  to  distinguish, 
and  with  this,  as  with  a  hand,  helps  to  take 
up  a  part  of  its  load.  It  suffers  itself  to  be 
arrayed  in  harness,  and  seems  to  take  a  plea- 
sure  in  the  finery  of  its  trappings.  It  draws 
cither  chariots,  cannon,  or  shipping,  with  stir, 
prising  strength  and  perseverance ;  and  this 
with  a  seeming  satisfaction,  provided  that  it 
he  not  beaten  without  a  cause,  and  that  its 
master  appears  pleased  with  its  exertions. 

The  elephant's  conductor  is  usually  mounted 
upon  its  neck,  and  makes  use  of  a  rod  of  iron 
to  guide  it,  which  is  sometimes  pointed,  and 
at  others  bent  into  a  hook.  With  this  the 
animal  is  spurred  forward  when  dull  or  dis- 
obedient; but»  in  general,  a  word  is  sufficient 
to  put  the  gentle  creature  into  motion,  espe- 
cially  when  it  is  acquainted  with  its  conductor. 
This  acquaintance  is  often  perfectly  necessary ; 
for  the  elephant  frequently  takes  such  an  af- 
fection to' its  keeper,  that  it  will  obey  no  other ; 
iind  it  has  been  known  to  die  for  grief,  when, 
in  some  sudden  fit  of  madness,  it  has  killed 
its  conductor.  We  are  tuld,  that  one  of  these, 
that  was  used  by  the  French  forces  in  India 
for  the  drawing  their  cannon,  was  promised, 
hy  the  conductor,  a  reward,  for  having  per. 
formed  some  painful  service ;  but  being  dis- 
appointed of  its  expectations,  it  slew  him  in 
a  fury.  The  conductor's  wife,  who  was  a 
spectator  of  this  shocking  scene,  could  not  re- 
strain her  madness  and  despair ;  but  running 
with  her  two  children  in  her  arms,  threw 
them  at  the  elephant's  feet,  crying  out,  that 
since  it  had  killed  her  husband  it  might  kill 
her  and  her  children  also.  The  elephant, 
seeing  tiie  children  at  its  feet,  instantly  stop- 
ped, and  moderating  its  fury,  took  up  the 
eldest  with  its  trunk,  and  placing  him  upon 
its  neck ,  adopted  him  for  its  conductor,  and 
obeyed  him  ever  after  with  great  punctuality. 

But  it  is  not  for  drawing  burdens  alone, 
that  the  elephants  are  serviceable  in  war ;  they 
are  ofien  brought  into  the  ranks,  and  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  the  most  dangerous  parts  of 
the  field  of  battle.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
in  India,  when  they  were  much  more  used  in 
war  than  at  present.  A  century  or  two  ago, 
a  great  part  of  the  dependence  of  the  general 
was  upon  the  number  and  the  expertness  of 
his  elephants;  but  of  late,  since  war  has  been 
contented  to  adopt  fatal  instead  of  formidable 
arts,  the  elephant  is  little  used,  except  for 
drawing  cannon,  or  transporting  provisions. 
The  princes  of  the  country  are  pleased  to  keep 


In  tlie  kingdom  of  Avt  &I1  the  elephants  are  caught 
by  decoy  females,  though  the  process  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  practised  by  the  Koomliiea  of  British 
India. 


a  few  for  ornament,  or  for  the  parpofles  of  re> 
moving  their  seraglioe;  but  they  are  seldom 
led  into  a  field  of  battle,  where  they  are  un- 
able to  withstand  the  discharge  of  fire-arms, 
and  have  often  been  found  to  turn  upon  their 
employers.  Still,  however,  they  are  used  in 
war,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  East ;  in 
Siam,  in  Cochin- China,  in  Tonquin,and  PegiL 
In  all  these  places  they  not  only  serve  lo 
swell  the  pomp  of  state,  being  adorned  with 
all  the  barbarian  splendour  that  those  ooun. 
tries  can  bestow,  but  they  are  actually  led 
into  the  field  of  battle,  armed  before  with 
coats  of  mail,  and  loaded  on  the  back  each 
with  a  square  tower,  containing  from  five 
to  seven  combatants.  Upon  its  neck  sits  the 
conductor,  who  goads  the  animal  into  the 
thickest  ranks,  and  encourages  it  to  increase 
the  devastation  :  wherever  it  goes,  nothing 
can  withstand  its  fury;  it  levels  the  ranks 
with  its  immense  bulk,  flings  such  as  oppose 
it  into  the  air,  or  crushes  them  to  death  under 
its  feet  In  the  meantime  those  who  are 
placed  upon  its  back,  combat  as  from  an  emi- 
nence, and  fling  down  their  weapons  with 
double  force,  their  wtfight  being  added  to 
their  velocity.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be 
more  dreadful,  or  more  irresistible,  than  such 
a  moving  machine,  to  men  unacquainted  with 
the  modern  arts  of  war ;  the  elephant  thus 
armed  and  conducted,  raging  in  the  midst  ol 
the  field  of  battle,  inspires  more  terror  than 
even  those  machines  that  destroy  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  are  often  most  fatal  when  most  un- 
seen. But  this  method  of  combating  is  rather 
formidable  than  eflectual :  polished  nations 
have  ever  been  victorious  over  those  semi- 
barbarous  troops  that  have  called  in  the  ele- 
phant to  their  assistance  or  attempted  to  gain 
a  victory  by  merely  astonishing  their  opposers. 
The  Romans  quickly  learned  the  art  of  open, 
ing  their  ranks  to  admit  the  elephant,  and 
thus  separating  it  from  assistance,  quickly 
compelled  its  conductors  to  calm  the  animal's 
fury,  and  to  submit  It  sometimes  also  hap. 
pened  that  the  elephant  became  impatient  of 
control ;  and,  instead  of  obeying  its  conduce 
tor,  turned  upon  those  forces  it  was  employed 
to  assist  In  either  case,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  preparation  to  very  little  efiect,  for  a 
single  elephant  is  known  to  consume  as  much 
as  forty  men  in  a  day. 

At  present,  therefore,  tbey  are  chiefly  em 
ployed  in  carrying,  or  drawing  burdens, 
throughout  the  whole  peninsula  of  India;  and 
no  animal  can  be  more  fitted  by  nature  for 
this  employment  The  strength  of  an  ele- 
phant  is  equal  to  its  bulk,  for  it  can,  with 
great  ease,  draw  a  load  that  six  horses  could 
not  move  ;  it  can  readily  carry  upon  its  back 
three  or  four  thousand  weight ;  upon  its  tusks 
alone  it  can  support   near  a  thousand:   its 
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force  ma  J  also  be  estimated  from  the  velocity 
of  its  motion^  compared  to  the  mass  of  its  body. 
It  can  go,  in  its  ordinary  pace,  as  fast  as  a 
horse  at  an  easy  trot ;  and,  when  pushed,  it 
can  move  as  swiftly  as  a  horse  at  full  gallop. 
It  can  travel  with  ease  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a- 
day;  and,  when  hard  pressed,  almost  double 
that  distance.  It  may  be  heard  trotting  on 
at  a  great  distance ;  it  is  easy  also  to  follow  it 
by  the  track,  which  is  deeply  impressed  on 
the  ground,  and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches 
in  diameter. 

In  India  they  are  also  put  to  other  very 
disagreeable  offices;*  for  in  some  courts  of 
the  more  barbarous  princes  they  are  used  as 
executioners :  and  this  horrid  task  they  per- 
form  with  great  dexterity  :  with  their  trunks 
they  are  seen  to  break  every  limb  of  the  cri- 
minal at  the  word  of  command;  they  some- 
times trample  him  to  death,  and  sometimes 
impale  him  on  their  enormous  tusks,  as  direc- 
ted. In  this  the  elephant  is  rather  the  ser- 
vant of  a  cruel  master  than  a  voluntary  tyrant, 
since  no  other  animal  of  the  forest  is  so  nature 
ally  benevolent  and  gentle;  equally  mindful 
of  benefits  as  sensible  of  neglect,  he  contracts 
a  friendship  for  his  keeper,  and  obeys  him 
even  beyond  his  capacity. 

In  India,  where  they  were  at  one  time  em- 
ployed, in  launching  ships,  a  particular  ele- 
phant was  directed  to  force  a  very  large  vessel 
into  the  water :  the  work  proved  superior  to 
its  strength, but  not  to  its  endeavours;  which, 
however,  the  keeper  affected  to  despise. 
*'  Take  away,"  says  he,  **  that  lazy  beast,  and 

'  The  elephant  is  often  made  a  sufTerer  from  tho  pro. 
peiisity  ol  man  to  cruel  sports.  In  India,  elephants  are 
to  this  day  baited ;  and  tlie  native  ckie&  and  nobles  at. 
tai-h  great  importance  tc>  tha^ e  displays.  When  Bishop 
Ileber  was  at  the  court  of  B^ioda,  "  The  Raja,"  he 
says,  "  was  anxious  to  know  whether  I  had  observed  his 
rhinoceros  and  his  hunting  tigers,  snd  oflered  to  show 
nie  a  day's  sport  with  tlie  bst,  or  to  bait  an  elephant  for 
me ;  a  cruel  amui6ment  which  is  here  not  uncommon 
—I  do  not  think  he  understood  my  motive  for  declining 
to  be  present.  A  Mussulman,  however,  who  sat  near 
him,  seemed  pleased  by  my  refusal,  said  it  was  *  very 
good,'  and  Mked  me  if  any  of  the  English  clergy  attended 
such  sports.  I  said  It  was  a  maxim  with  most  of  us  to 
do  no  harm  to  any  creature  needlessly:  which  was,  he 
said,  the  doctrine  of  their  learned  men  also."  At  the 
palace  of  Jyepoor,  says  the  same  humane  person,  "  we 
were  shown  five  or  six  elephants  in  training  fur  a  fight. 
Each  was  separately  kept  in  a  small  paved  court,  with  a 
little  litter  btit  very  dirty.  They  were  all,  what  is 
called  '  must,'  that  is,  fed  on  stimulating  substances  to 
make  them  furious;  and  all  showed  in  their  eyes,  their 
gaping  mouth«,  and  the  constant  motion  of  their  trunks, 
signs  of  fever  and  restlessness.  Their  mahouts  seemed 
to  approach  tliem  with  great  caution ;  and  on  hearing  a 
step  they  turned  round  as  far  as  their  chains  would  allow, 
and  laabed  fiercely  with  their  trunks.  I  was  moved  and 
disgusted  at  the  sight  of  so  aohle  creatures,  thus  mad. 
dened  and  diseased  by  the  absurd  cruelty  of  man,  hi 
order  that  they  might  for  his  diversion  inflict  fresh  pain 
and  injuriee  on  each  other" 


bring  another  better  fitted  for  service."  The 
poor  animal  instantly  upon  this  redoubted  its 
efforts,  fractured  its  skull,  and  died  upon  the 
spot 

In  Delhi,  an  elephant  passing  along  the 
streets  put  hL<«  trunk  into  a  tailor  s  shop,  where 
several  people  were  at  work.  One  of  the 
persons  of  the  shop,  desirous  of  some  amuse- 
ment, pricked  the  animal's  trunk  with  his 
needle,  and  seemed  highly  delighted  with 
this  slight  punishment  The  elephant,  how- 
ever, passed  on  without  any  immediate  signs 
of  resentment ;  but  coming  to  a  puddle  filled 
with  dirty  water,  he  filled  his  trunk,  returned 
to  the  shop,  and  spurted  the  contents  over  all 
the  finery  upon  which  the  tailors  were  then 
employed. 

An  elephant  in  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed 
through  the  bazar  or  market,  as  he  went  by 
a  certain  herb- woman,  always  received  from 
her  a  mouthful  of  greens.  Being  one  day 
seized  with  a  periodical  fit  of  madness  he 
broke  his  fetters,  and  running  through  the 
market,  put  the  crowd  to  flight,  and  among 
otherii,  this  woman,  who,  in  her  haste  forgot 
a  little  child  at  her  stall.  The  elephant  re- 
collecting the  spot  where  its  benefactress  was 
accustomed  to  sit,  took  up  the  itifant  gently 
in  its  trunk,  and  conveyed  it  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  custom- 
ary to  hunt  those  animals  for  the  sake  of 
their  teeth.'  Three  horsemen,  well  mounted, 
and  armed  with  lances,  attack  the  elephant 
alternately,  each  relieving  the  other,  as  they 


s  The  im^<orts  of  elei^uuits'  teetli,  in  1881  and  18:12, 
were,  at  an  aver»g«^,  4,12;0  cwt.,  of  whii'h  2,950  cwt 
were  retained  lor  consumption.  The  medium  weight 
of  a  tusk  may  be  taken  at  about  60  lbs. ;  so  that  the 
yearly  imporU  of  1831  and  1832  may  be  taken  at  7,709 
tusks :  a  fact  which  supposes  the  destruction  of  at  least 
8,851  male  elephants  !  But,  supposing  the  tusks  could 
only  be  obtained  by  killing  the  animal,  the  destnictioii 
vrouXd  really  be  a  good  deal  greater,  and  would  most 
probably,  indsed,  amount  to  4,500  or  5,000  elephants. 
Occasionally,  however,  tusks  are  accidentally  brtken, 
one  lost  in  this  way  being  replaced  by  a  new  one ;  and  a 
good  many  are,  also,  obtained  from  elephants  that  have 
died  iu  the  natural  wsy.  Still  it  is  sufficiently  obviow, 
that  the  supply  from  the  sources  now  alluded  to  cainiot 
be  very  large;  and  if  to  the  quantity  of  ivory  required 
for  Great  Britain,  we  add  tliat  required  for  tiie  other 
countries  of  Europe,  Ameries,  and  Asia,  tlie  slaughter  of 
elephants  must,  after  every  reasonable  deductiou  is  made, 
appear  immense ;  and  it  may  well  excite  surprise,  that 
the  breed  of  tills  noble  animal  has  not  been  more  dimin- 
ished. The  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  tlie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  India,  and  the  countries 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great 
marts  whence  wpplles  of  iiory  aro  derived.  The  Im- 
ports from  Western  Africa  into  Great  Britain,  in  1831, 
amounted  to  2,575  cwt.;  the  Cape  ouly  furnished  198 
c%Tt.  The  imports  during  the  same  year  from  Indis, 
Ceylon,  &c.  were  2,673  cwt.^  Pari,  Faper,  No.  550. 
Sess.  1833.)  The  Chinese  market  is  principally  supplied 
with  ivory  from  MalatM-a,  Siam,  and  Sumatra. 
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see  their  companion  pressed,  till  the  beast 
is  suMued.  Three  Dutchmen,  brothers,  who 
had  made  large  fortunes  by  this  business, 
determined  to  retire  to  Europe,  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labours  ;  but  they  resolved,  one 
day  before  they  went,  to  have  a  last  chase,  by 
way  of  amusement:  they  met  with  their  game, 
and  began  their  attack  in  the  usual  manner ; 
but,  unfortunately,  one  of  their  horses  falling, 
happened  to  fling  his  rider  ;  the  enraged  ele- 
phant instantly  seized  the  unhappy  huntsman 
with  his  trunk,  flung  him  up  to  a  vast  height 
in  the  air,  and  received  liim  upon  one  of  the 
tusks  as  he  fell :  and  then  turning  towards 
the  other  two  brothers,  as  if  it  were  with  an 
aspect  of  revenge  and  insult,  held  out  to  them 
the  impaled  wretch,  writhing  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  what  produce 
the  great  enmity  between  him  and  mankind ; 
but  whether  they  are  shed  like  the  horns  of 
the  deer,  or  whether  the  animal  be  killed  to 
obtain  them,  is  not  yet  perfectly  known.  All 
we  have  as  yet  certain  is,  that  the  natives  of 
Africa,  from  whence  almost  all  our  ivory 
comes,  assure  us  that  they  And  the  greatest 
part  of  it  in  their  forests  ;  nor  would,  say  they, 
the  teeth  of  an  elephant  recompense  them  for 
their  trouble  and  danger  in  killing  it :  not* 
withstanding,  the  elephants  which  are  tamed 
by  man  are  never  known  to  shed  their  tusks  ; 
and  from  the  hardness  of  their  substance,  they 
seem  no  way  analogous  to  deer's  horns. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  very  often 
found  in  a  fossil  state.  Some  years  ago,  two 
great  grinding. teeth,  and  partof  the  tusk  of 
an  elephant,  were  discovered  at  the  depth  of 
forty-two  yards  in  a  lead  mine  in  Flintshire.' 

The  tusks  of  the  mammoth,  so  often  found 
fossil  in  Siberia,  and  which  are  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  ivory,  are  generally  supposed 
U)  belong  to  the  elephant :  however,  the  ani- 
mal  must  have  been  much  larger  in  that  coun- 
try than  it  is  found  at  present,  as  those  tusks 
are  often  known  to  weigh  four  hundred  pounds; 
while  those  that  come  from  Africa  seldom 
exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  These  enor. 
mouB  tusks  are  found  lodged  in  the  dandy 


The  chief  consumption  of  ivory  in  England  ii  in  the 
mauufacture  of  huidles  for  Icnives;  but  it  is  also  exteti. 
sively  used  in  the .  manufacture  of  musical  and  matiie. 
matical  instruments,  chescmen,  billiard-balls,  plates  for 
miniatures,  toys,  &c.  Ivoiy  articles  are  said  to  be 
manufactured  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  better  suc- 
cess, at  Dieppe,  tl»n  in  any  other  place  in  Europe. 
But  the  preparation  of  this  beautiful  material  is  much 
better  understood  by  the  Chinese  than  by  any  other 
people.  No  European  artist  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
cutting  concentric  balls  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese: 
and  their  boxes,  chess-men,  and  other  ivory  articles,  are 
all  far  superior  to  any  tliat  are  to  be  met  with  anywhere 
else MaecuUoch*s  Commereial  Dictiomary 

^  Pennant's  Synopsis,  p.  90 


banks  of  the  Siberian  rivers ;  and  the  natives 
pretend  that  they  belong  to  an  animal  whicii 
is  four  times  as  large  as  the  elephant  (For  a 
view  of  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  see  Plate 
XI.  fig.  48.) 

There  have  lately  been  discovered  several 
enormous  skeletons,  five  or  six  feet  beneatli 
the  surface,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  re- 
mote from  the  river  Miume,  in  America,  seven 
hundred  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  Some  of 
the  tusks  are  near  seven  feet  long  ;  one  foot 
nine  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base»  and 
one  foot  near  the  point ;  the  cavity  at  the  root 
or  base  nineteen  inches  deep.  Besides  tbei: 
size,  there  are  yet  other  differences  :  the  tu&ks 
of  the  true  elephant  have  sometimes  a  very 
slight  lateral  bend  ;  these  liave  a  larger  twi»t» 
or  spiral  curve,  towards  the  smaller  end  : 
but  the  great  and  specific  difference  consist! 
in  the  shape  of  the  grinding  teeth ;  which,  ib 
these  newly  found,  are  fashioned  like  the 
teeth  of  a  carnivorous  animal ;  not  flat  and 
ribbed  transversely  on  their  surface,  like  those 
of  the  modem  elephant,  but  furnished  with  a 
double  row  of  high  and  conic  processes,  as  it 
intended  to  masticate,  not  to  grind  their  food. 
A  third  difference  is  in  the  thigh-bone,  which 
is  of  a  great  disproportionabie  thickness  to 
that  of  the  elephant;  and  has  also  some  other 
anatomical  variations.  These  fossil  bones 
have  been  also  found  in  Peru  and  the  Brazils ; 
and  when  cut  and  polished  by  the  workers  in 
ivory,  appear,  in  every  respect,  similar.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hunter  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  a  larger  animal  than  the 
elephant ;  and  differing  from  it  in  being  car- 
nivorous.  But  as  yet  this  formidable  crea. 
ture  has  evaded  our  search;  and  if,  indeed, 
such  an  animal  exists,  it  u  happy  for  man  that 
it  keeps  at  a  distance ;  since  what  ravage  might 
not  be  expected  from  a  creature  endued  with 
more  than  the  strength  of  the  elephant,  and 
all  the  rapacity  of  a  tiger!' 

*  Fossil  elephants  have  been  found  in  almost  •rery 
part  of  tlie  known  world,  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
not  less  in  America;  in  the  valleys  formed  by  rlrers. 
and  un  the  high  neighbourhood  of  the  Andes,  of  which 
the  specimens  sent  to  Paris  by  Humboldt,  from  Villa 
d'lbarra,  are  examples;  in  the  scorcjiing  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  on  tlie  icy  shores  of  the  frosen  ocean. 
England,  Prance,  and  Germany,  possett  amongst  <rth<;r 
countries  tlieir  share  of  these  relics  of  a  former  world, 
as  the  fossil  bones  of  Kirkdale,  Boodi,  and  tlie  Hartx, 
amply  testify.  They  are  commonly  found  in  the  move- 
able and  superficial  beds  of  the  earUi,  and  particularly  in 
those  alluvial  deposits  which  fill  up  the  bottom  of  valleys, 
or  which  border  the  courses  of  rivers ;  they  are  rarely 
covered  by  rorks,  and  are  most  fre^uenUy  accompanied 
by  other  fossil  bones  of  known  genera  of  quadrupeds,  and 
often  by  marine  or  fresh  water  shells.  With  but  very 
few  exceptioos  they  are  found  in  unconnected  heaps; 
but  in  those  situations  in  which  whole  skeletons  are 
found,  they  appear  as  it  were  buried  in  a  kind  of  chiy, 
and  in  some  Instances  eren  the  skin  and  flesh  are  pre. 
served,  as  in  that  described  by  Gabriel  Sarvtsrhaw,  in 
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(Sm  PUat  XI  r.  Jig.  &) 


Nkxt  to  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros  k  the 
moet  powerful  of  animals.  It  is  usnally 
found  twelve  feet  long  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  from  six  to 
seven  feet  high  ;  and  the  circumference  of  its 
body  is  nearly  equal  to  its  length.  It  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  the  elephant  in  balk :  and 
if  it  appears  much  smaller  to  the  eye,  the  rea- 
son is,  that  its  legs  are  much  shorter.  Words 
can  Convey  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  this 
animal's  shape  ;  and  yet  there  are  few  so  re* 
raarkably  formed  :  its  head  is  furnished  with 
a  born,  growing  from  the  snout,  sometimes 


bb  voyag*  along  the  iHNtb...euterii  c?otst  uf  Siberia,  and 
that  of  Mr  Adama,  discovered  near  tho  month  of  the 
Lena. 

The  great  depository  of  elephants'  booes,  however,  ap. 
pears  to  be  Asiatic  Russia,  and  indeed,  so  numerous  are 
they  that  the  natives  carry  on  a  very  eitenslve  trade  in 
tbefosail  ivory  foond  there,  and  IcnowH  by  the  name  of 
MnuimonUifvakQai^  or  mammoth's  teeth,  which  they  sup- 
pose belong  to  an  animal  which  they  have  named  the 
mammoth,  believing  it  lives  iilte  the  mole,  burrowing 
under  the  e«rth,  but  dies  as  soon  as  it  sees  daylight. 
This  curious  notion  they  seem  to  have  heM  in  common 
with  the  Chinese;  far  ■  writer  of  theirs  on  natural  his- 
tory of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  named  Bttn-ze».gann-mD, 
lias  givfn  a  detail  of  the  habits  of  an  animal  which  he 
calls  TientehUf  very  clo  ely  resembling  those  ascribed  to 
the  mammorh. 

The  mammoth  described  by  Mr  Adam«,  in  the  fiith 
volume  of  the  Mtmoirt  o/ik*  Academy  of  Si  Pttersbnrf, 
was  first  discovered  by  aTengouse  fislierman  in  theyeftr 
1 790,  on  the  banks  of  the  Icy  sea,  near  the  month  of  the 
Lena,  in  a  large  raissliapen  block  of  ice.  In  the  following 
year  tids  became  seipMrstcd  from  the  surrounding  mates 
but  in  the  8uhse(|iient  summer,  the  iee  having  melted 
away  one  wiiolo  side,  one  tusk  of  the  animal  was  distinctly 
visible.  The  gradtal  develepment  of  this  remarkable 
creature  continued  from  yevr  to  year  till  the  fifth  after 
its  discovery,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  ice  l»vri^ 
broken  up  early,  it  wu  drift  d  ashore,  and  tlie  fisherman, 
in  liie  month  of  March,  1804,  despoiled  it  of  its  tusks, 
wiiich  he  soJU  for  fifty  rubles.  Two  years  after  this, 
Mr  Adaons,  whu  was  travelling  with  Count  Golovkin's 
embassy  to  China,  hearing  of  this  at  lakntsdc,  made  a 
ieumey  to  tlie  spot  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  He 
found  the  skeleton  perfect,  wtib  tlie  exception  of  one 
foot,  but  the  flesh  bad  hem  given  by  the  natives  of 
lakutsck  t»  their  dogs,  and  the  wild  beasts  in  the  neigh. 
iMNirheod  had  also  assfcited  in  consuming  wimt  had  been 
left.  Tlw  greater  part  of  the  slcelefoii  was  feimd  con* 
nected  by  its  natural  ligaments,  and  those  bones  which 
were  separated  were  cullected  in  the  neigfatiourliood. 
The  head  was  covered  with  a  dry  sidn,  the  ball  of  one 
ejre  was  remaining,  and  one  ear  fnmished  vrith  a  tnfi 
of  hafar.  The  brain  ^va•  fSsund  dried  up  in  the  skull ; 
tb»  neck  ornamented  with  a  hmg  mane;  the  skin 
covered  with  Macic  hairs,  and  a  rsMish  kind  of  fur  or 
wool ;  ami  the  weight  of  the  skin  which  remained  so 
great  as  to  require  the  hard  labeor  of  ten  men  to  remove 
it:  besides  which,  tt  least  thirty  poimds  of  hatr  wer* 
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three  feet  and  a  half  long  ;  and  bof  for  this, 
that  part  would  have  the  appearance  of  the 
head  of  a  hog ;  the  upper  lip,  liowever,  is 
much  longer  in  proportion,  enda  in  a  point,  is 
very  pliable,  serves  to  collect  its  food,  and  de- 
liver it  into  the  month  :  the  ears  are  large, 
erect  and  pointed ;  the  eyes  are  small  and 
piercing;  the  skin  is  naked,  rough,  knotty, 
and  lying  upon  the  body  in  folds,  aflei'  a  very 
peculiar  fashion  :  there  are  two  folds  very  re- 
markable ;  one  above  the  shoulders,  and  ano. 
ther  over  the  rump :  the  skin,  which  is  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour,  is  so  thick  as  to  turn  the 
edge  of  a  scimitar,  and  to  resifft  a  musket- 
ball ;  the  belly  hangs  low  ;  the  legs  are  short, 
strong,  and  thick,  and  the  hoofs  divided  into 
three  parts,  each  pointing  forward. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal 
that  appears  chiefly  formidable  from  the^  horn 
growing  from  its  snout;  and  formed  rather 

collected  from  the  ground,  llie  animal  was  a  male,  and 
its  tusks  were  nine  feet  in  length.  It  wa<  purchased  by 
the  emperor  of  Russia  for  8000  roubles,  and  placed  by 
him  in  the  academy  of  St  Peterd)urg. 

The  islands  north  of  Siberia,  opposite  the  coast  separ* 
ating  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  from  that  of  tlie  Indigirska, 
are  so  remarkable  for  the  immense  quantity  of  these 
fos  il  bones,  that  the  editor  of  Billing's  Voyage  states; 
'*  every  island  is  formed  of  the  bones  of  this  extraordin- 
ary animal,  of  the  horns  and  skulls  of  bufi'aloes,  or  aiit> 
mals  nearly  resembling  them,  and  of  some  rhimireros' 
horns."  "Description  "  says  Cuvier,  "*r«f  ejtagerie 
tans  douie,  mmi*  qtti  pivmtn  €  quel  pmni  ee*  ot  y  toni 
ahcndanM.** 

In  America  fossil  elephant  bones  are  fbund,  particu*. 
larly  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  along  the  banks  of  tlie 
Chi,  and  the  most  remarkable  assemblage  are  found  at 
Big  Hone  Lick,  which  was  closely  examined  by  gover. 
nor  CHtrke,  and  whence  numerous  specimens  were  sent 
by  him  to  Washhigton.  Humboldt  also  discovered  part 
of  a  fossil  tUifk  at  Villa  de  Ibarra,  in  the  province  of 
Quito  in  Peru,  ■  hundred  and  seventeen  tolses  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  ■  pamphlet  published  in  1831,  at  Sydney,  New 
South  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Liang,  detailing  the 
steps  which  had  been  taken  for  the  establishment  of  an 
acaidrmical  institution,  or  college,  in  that  colony,  we 
find  the  ibilowfng  curfouS  statement:—-**  A  collection  fA 
fossil  bones  whidb  had  been  discovered  In  a  lime-stone 
cave  at  Wellington  Valley,  by  George  Rankfn,  Esq., 
iA  Bathiirst,  and  to  the  discovery  of  which  the  writer  had 
tho  honour  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  colonial  pub. 
lie,  in  an  anonymous  letter  published  in  the  Sydney 
GaiteUe,  about  eighteen  montlis  ago,  was  entrusted  to 
the  writer  by  Mr  Rankfn,  forProfnsor  Jameson,  of  the 
universKy  of  Edinbmrgh.  One  of  the  bones  had  evi- 
dently belonged  to  some  large  animal:  and  Professor 
Jameson  and  an  eminent  nafnralist  of  the  college  of 
surgeons  in  London,  to  whom  it  had  afterwards  been 
forwarded,  coincided  in  regarding  it  as  a  bone  of  the 
hippopotamus.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  their  own 
opinion  concerning  it,  ft  waff  siibsequently  sent  to  M. 
Le  Baron  Cuvier  of  Pkrfs  ;  and  that  distinguished  na. 
tnralist  (Professor  Jameson  informed  the  writer  just 
before  leaving  Scotland)  had  aseerialned  that  it  was  the 
thfgh-bene  of  a  young  elephant;  thereby  establishing 
the  interesting  and  important  fief,  that  the  wi Ms  of  Aus- 
tralia werar  once  traversed  by  Chat  enormoMs  quad* 
reped." 
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for  war  than  with  a  propensity  to  engage.* 
This  born  is  sometimes  found  from  three  to 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  growing  from  the 
solid  bone»  and  so  disposed  as  to  be  managed 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  composed  of 
the  most  solid  substance;  and  pointed  so  as 
to  inflict  the  most  fatal  wounds.  The  ele- 
phant, the  boar,  or  the  buffalo,  are  obliged  to 
strike  transversely  with  their  weapons;  but 
the  rhinoceros  employs  all  his  force  with  every 
blow;  so  that  the  tiger  will  more  willingly 
attack  any  other  animal  of  the  forest,  than 
one  whose  strength  is  so  justly  employed. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  force  which  this  terrible 
animal  has  to  apprehend  :  defended  on  every 
side,  by  a  thick  horny  hide,  which  the  claws 
of  the  lion  or  the  tiger  are  unable  to  pierce, 
and  armed  before  with  a  weapon  that  even 
the  e]epha;it  does  not  choose  to  oppose.  The 
missionaries  assure  us,  that  the  elephant  is 
often  found  dead  in  the  forests,  pierced  with 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  ;  and  though  it  looks 
like  wisdom  to  doubt  whatever  they  tell  us, 
yet  I  cannot  help  giving  credit  to  what  they 
relate  on  this  occasion,  particularly  when  eon- 
firmed  by  Pliny.  The  combat  between  these 
two,  the  most  formidable  animals  of  the  forest, 
must  be  very  dreadful.  Emanuel,  king  of 
1'ortugal  willing  to  try  their  strength,  actu- 
ally  opposed  them  to  each  other ;  and  the  ele- 
phant was  defeated. 

But  though  the  rhinoceros  is  thus  form  id- 
able  by  nature,  yet  imagination  has  not  failed 
to  exert  itself,  in  adding  to  its  terrors.  The 
scent  is  said  to  be  most  exquisite ;  and  it  is 


^  The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  f<Hined  much  Jil&e  s 
ilmpeUshell.  but  more  pointed ;— at  ite  base  it  it  gene, 
rally  about  six  inches  long  by  four  inches  wide,  and  it 
protnides  about  six  or  eight  iitches.  There  is  a  shallow 
concavity  occupying  the  whole  base,  resembling  the 
limpet  ateo  in  this  respect.  'Jo  judge  of  the  goodness 
of  a  rhinoceros'  horn,  this  concare  part  is  put  to  the 
car,  and  the  greater  the  noise,  resembling  that  of  the 
waves  on  the  sea-beach,  the  better  the  honi  is  judged  to 
be  by  the  Chinese.  Some  naturalists  describe  the  horn 
u  solid,  fixed,  and  attached  to  the  bone  of  the  nose; 
but  it  is  certainly  coimected  with  the  skin  only,  and  is 
capable  of  motion.  The  structure  of  the  horn  seems  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  lioms  of  aninuls  are  merely 
the  result  of  a  particular  modification  of  hair:  it  is  so 
fibrous  that  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  an  agglutination 
of  hairs.  Its  use  appears  to  be  that  of  a  defensive  wea- 
pon, as  well  u  for  the  purpo«e  of  uprooting  or  reuding 
the  animal's  food.  In  a  state  of  confinement,  it  has 
been  observed  that  he  strikes  with  It  in  his  moments  of 
fury,  and  employs  it  to  rend  and  destroy  that  which  lias 
yielded  to  his  efR>rts;  it  is  also  brought  more  into  use 
tJiaii  any  other  part  in  all  cases  where  the  employment 
of  force  is  necessary.  It  is  particularly  adapted  by  its 
form  to  bo  made  into  cups,  and  is  much  applied  to  that 
use.  Thunberg  says,  *'It  is  generally  believed  that 
gobleti  made  of  the  bonis  in  a  turner's  lathe,  will  dis- 
cover any  poisonous  draught  that  is  put  into  them  by 
making  the  liquor  ferment  until  it  runs  quite  out  of  the 
goblet  Such  goblets  are  frequently  nt  in  gold  and  sil. 
wr,  and  are  regarded  as  suitable  presents  to  kings,  per- 


affirmed  that  it  consorts  with  the  tiger.  It  is 
reported  also,  that  when  it  baa  overturned  a 
man,  or  any  other  animal*  it  continues  to  lick 
the  flesh  quite  from  the  bone  with  its  tongue, 
which  is  said  to  be  extremely  rough.  All 
this,  however,  is  fabulous :  the  scent,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory 
nerves,  is  not  greater  than  that  of  a  hog, 
which  we  know  to  be  indifierent;  it  keeps 
company  with  the  tiger,  only  because  they 
both  frequent  watery  places  in  the  burning 
climates  where  they  are  bred ;  and  as  to  its 
rough  tongue,  that  is  so  far  from  the  troth, 
that  no  animal  of  near  its  size  has  so  soft  a 
one.  '*  I  have  often  felt  it  myself,"  says 
Ladvocat,  in  his  description  of  this  animal ; 
**  it  is  smooth,  soft,  and  small,  like  that  of  a 
dog :  and  to  the  feel  it  appears  as  if  one 
passed  the  hand  over  velvet ;  I  have  often  seen 
it  lick  a  youne  man's  face  who  kept  it,  and 
both  seemed  pleased  with  the  action. 

The  rhinoceros  which  was  shown  at  Lon- 
don in  1730,  and  described  by  Dr  Parsons, 
had  been  sent  from  Bengal.  Though  it  was 
very  young,  not  being  above  two  years  old, 
yet  the  charge  of.  its  carriage  and  food  from 
India  cost  near  a  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
fed  with  rice,  sugar,  and  hay :  it  was  daily 
supplied  with  seven  pounds  of  rice,  mixed 
with  three  of  sugar,  divided  into  three  por- 
tions; it  was  given  great  quantities  of  hay 
and  grass,  which  it  chiefly  preferred ;  its  drink 
was  water,  which  it  took  in  great  quantities. 
It  was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  permitted 
itself  to  be  touched  and  handled  by  all  visitors, 

sons  of  distinction,  or  particular  friends;  or  else  they 
are  sold  at  a  high  price,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
rix-dollan  a  goblet.  When  I  tried  these  boms,  boUi 
wrought  and  unwrought,— l>oth  old  and  young  homfi,— 
with  several  sorts  of  poison, — weak  as  well  as  stniog, — 
I  observed  not  the  least  motion  or  eflervescence;  and 
when  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  other  similar 
substance,  was  poured  into  one  of  these  homs»  there 
arose  only  a  few  bubbles,  produced  by  the  air  which  had 
been  enclosed  in  the  pores  of  the  horn,  and  which  was 
now  disengaged  from  it." 

Besides  the  use  of  its  horns  for  goblets  and  handles  of 
swords  and  daggers,  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
animal  which  is  not  employed  medicinally  in  the  coun- 
tries it  inhabits.  The  hide  is  much  in  request  for 
shields  in  most  countries  where  it  t*aii  be  procured :  and 
an  extravagant  price  is  sometimes  paid  lor  it.  Burrk. 
hardt  sometimes  saw  as  much  as  four  or  fire  Spanish 
dollars  paid  for  a  piece  four  inches  long  and  one  thick. 

The  rhinoceros  lives  in  shady  forests  adjoining  river«, 
or  in  the  swampy  jungles  with  which  its  native  country 
abounds.  It  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  the  mud  like  the 
hog:  it  also  grunts  like  that  animal,  and  its  flesh  is  said 
to  have  much  resemblance  to  pork,  though  of  a  coarser 
grain  and  stronger  taste.  Its  chief  food  appears  to  con- 
sist of  root«,  small  branches  of  trees,  and  succulent 
plant«,  tome  of  which  are  harsh  and  prickly.  The 
rhinoceros  is  a  solitary  animal ;  and  Uie  female  produces 
one  at  a  birth.  The  growth  of  the  yoimg  is  very  gra. 
dual,  as  at  the  age  of  two  years  It  scarcely  attains  heU 
its  height. 
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ncrer  attempting  in iscliier, except  when  abus- 
ed, or  when  hungry ;  in  sucb  a  case  ibere 
wu  no  method  of  appeasing  itii  fury  but  bjr 
giving  it  something  to  eat.  When  angry,  it 
would  jump  up  against  tlie  walls  of  its  room 
with  great  violence,  and  made  many  efibrta 
to  escape,  bat  seldom  attempted  to  attack  its 
keeper,  and  was  always  submissive  to  his 
ihrealB.  It  bad  a  peculiar  cry,  somewhat  a 
mixture  between  the  grunting  of  a  hog  and 
the  bellowing  of  a.  calf. 

The  nge  of  these  animals  is  not  well  known; 
it  is  said  by  some,  ihat  they  bring  forth  at 
three  years  old ;  and  if  we  may  reason  from 
analogy,  it  is  probable  they  seldom  live  till 
above  twenty.  That  which  was  shown  in 
London  was  said  by  its  keeper  to  be  eighteen 
years  old.  and  even  at  that  age  be  pretended 
to  consider  il  as  a  young  one ;  however,  it 
died  shortly  after,  and  that  probably  in  the 
course  of  nature. 

The  rhinoceros  is  a  native  of  the  deserts  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  usually  found  in 
those  extensive  forests  that  are  frequented  by 
the  elephant  and  the  lion.  As  it  subsists 
entirely  upon  vegetable  food,  it  u  peaceful 
and  harmless  among  its  fellows  of  the  brute 
creation ;  but,  though  it  never  provokes  to 
combat,  it  equally  disdains  to  fly.    It  is  every 


■,  but  I 


the 


rity.  It  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  prickly  branches  of  trees,  and 
in  seen  to  feed  upon  such  thorny  shrubs  as 
would  be  dangerous  to  oiher  animals,  either 
to  gather  or  to  swallow.  The  prickly  points 
of  these,  however,  may  only  serve  to  give  a 
poignant  relish  lo  this  animal's  palate,  and 
may  answer  the  same  grateful  ends  in  season- 
ing its  banquet  that  spices  do  in  heightening 

In  some  parti  of  the  kingdom  of  Asia, 
where  the  natives  are  more  desirous  of  appear- 
ing warlike  than  showing  themselves  bravo, 
ibese  animals  are  tamed,  and  led  into  the 
field  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy  ;  but  they 
are  always  an  unmanageable  and  restive  ani- 
mal, and  probably  more  dangerous  lo  tlie 
employers  than  thijse  whom  they  are  brought 
to  oppose. 

The  method  of  taking  them  is  chiefly 
watching  them,  till  they  are  found  either  in 
some  moist  or  marshy  place,  where,  like  hogs, 
they  are  fond  of  sleeping  and  wallowing. 
They  then  destroy  the  old  ont  with  fire-arms ; 
for  no  weapons  tnal  are  thrown  by  the  force 
of  men  are  capable  of  entering  this  animal's 
hide.  If,  when  the  old  one  is  destroyed, 
there  happens  to  be  a  cub,  they  seize  and 
tame  it:  these  animals  are  aometimes  taken 
ill  pit-falls  covered  with  green  branches,  laid 
m  those  paths  which  the  rhi 
going  fruD)  the  forest  to  the 


There  are  some  varieties  in  this  animal,  as 
in  inost  others ;  some  of  them  are  found  in 
Africa  with  s  double  horn,  one  growing 
above  the  other.'  This  weapon,  if  considered 
in  itself,  is  one  of  the  ationgest  and  most  dan- 
gerous Ihat  nature  furnishes  to  any  part  of  the 
animal  creation.  The  horn  is  entirely  solid, 
formed  of  the  hardest  bony  substance,  grow- 
ing from  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  by  so 
strong  an  apophyae,  as  seemingly  to  make  but 
one  pari  with  it  Many  are  the  medicinal  vir- 
tues that  are  ascribed  to  this  honi,  when  taken 
in  powder ;  but  these  qualities  have  been  at- 
tributed to  il  without  any  real  foundation,  and 


which,  Injleui  of  vast  md  rtgDlvlj'  nurk«d  foldi 
bliog  trmour,  hu  nurnly  i  slight  wrliikla  u^roa 
iDuldcn  tiuJ  the  hiodur  parti,  with  ■  raw  filiil« 
les  00  tha  liits;  ni  that,  in  crnnpu-lKiii  otUi  Hit 
rDinmim  rhinorern,  it  sp|i«n  ilmMt  imooth.  Tlw 
prlnclptl  diMlnctiaii,  however,  coiiilsts  In  tha  luae  being 
runilihed  with  t»o  taoml,  uoa  of  «liicli  ii  imiller  than 
r,  and  iltuated  above  it.  Thau  honia  are  laid 
s«  when  tha  animal  i>  in  a  quiet  ilate,  hut  wlien 
igry,  tliey  become  Drm  and  tmmoialile.  Le 
Valllant  asserU,  that  whan  theaa  animali  are  at  nstt, 
Uiey  alwari  piare  IhemMlvet  in  the  direction  o/  tha 

nose*  toward!  il.  In  order  lo  discover 

I  approach  of  any  enemiei.     When  irri- 
tated the;  tear  up  tlie  ground  furtoiuly  with  their  boms. 

It  remaikable,  that  the  twD-homed  vaiietjr  iiai 
'  In  modern  times  been  brouglil  lo  Europe;  yet  it 
nuch  better  knoRn  than  the  Ailalic  variety  to  Ilia 
nU.  It  I)  gctiartlly  repruentsd  with  two  homi  lii 
■  •         ■-  of  the   " 


rlety« 


'arlier  I 


LI  than 


iier,  though  II  did  i 

1  of  ramlliar  knowlrdge  lo  tha  Romani.  It  ii  pro- 
,  alto,  the  Indian  Sit  with  one  hom,  meiitloned  by 
Ariitulle.  Pompey  introduced  it  into  the  gamea  of  tha 
[toman  circui ;  but,  from  lite  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Ilomaii 
empire,  it  was  io  cuinplctely  hKt  tinht  of,  Ihat,  prior  to 
the  IGth  I'entury,  iiatunllitt  were  of  opinion  that  il  bad 
never  existed,  or  that  if  id,  it  wa>  extinct.  When, 
however,  the  Portugueia  dmbled  tha  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  opened  the  wiy  to  India,  lbs  ane.J)anied 
variety  again  became  known,  a»d  tpocimena  were  brought 
to  Europe ;  the  lint  was  In  Ibe  year  l&l»;  hul  the 
fint  that  appeared  in  England  was  not  until  10X4.  They 
have  never  bfen  very  common,  however,  as  object*  of 
curiosity  In  Europe.  A  male  one-bonied  rblnocaroa  was 
exhibited  In  London,  Glugow,  and  tidlnburgh.  In  IH36- 
6.  Ha  waa  brought  from  Bengal,  weighed  two  lone, 
and  wu  aald  to  be  Iheii  >ii  yean  old.  Ha  was  bought 
by  Uio  Liverpool  Zuolu^Ii.'a1  Sociely. 
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luake  onW  a  Broall  part  of  the  many  fables 
nrliicb  ihia  extraordinary  animal  bas  given 
rise  to,' 


CHAP.  IV. 

TOK  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
(See  Plate  XI LA.  4&; 

Tbb  Hippopotamus  is  an  animal  as  large, 
and  not  less  formidable,  than  the  rhinoceros ; 
its  legs  are  shorter,  and  its  head  rather  more 
bulky  than  that  of  the  animal  last  described. 
We  have  had  but  few  opportunities  in  Europe 
of  examining  this  formidable  creature  min- 


'  The  unicorn. — Mr  Edward  Ruppall,  who  hM  re- 
sided during  six  ■ucoessfve  years  io  the  iiorth-easteni  re- 
gions of  Africa,  hM  published  several  numbers  of  a  work 
illustrative  of  the  natural  hiitavy  of  theie  regions.  He 
obtained  in  Nubia  and  Koixio&n  five  speciroeos  of  rhhi- 
ouri,  two  of  which  were  males  and  thi'ee  females.  He 
regards  the  horns  as  constituting  the  principal  generic 
character,  they  being  formed  by  distinct  bones,  united 
to  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  by  a  very  obvious  su- 
ture, and  having  throughout  the  same  structure  with 
the  other  bones.  In  both  sexes  cue  of  these  abnormal 
bones  is  situated  on  each  branch  of  the  coronal  suture^ 
fend  the  male  possesses  an  additional  one  pUced  more 
anteriorly,  and  occupying  the  middle  of  the  frontal  su- 
ture. The  anom^ous  positiou  of  this  appendage  furnishes 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  theory  of  Camper  with  re- 
gard  to  the  uniconi,  that  sucb  an  occurrence  was  con. 
trary  to  nature,  and  proves  at  least  the  possibility  of  the 
eaistence  of  such  an  animal.  Mr  Rupell  also  obtained 
some  information  in  Kordofan  respecting  this  mm*h  de- 
hated  animal.  It  was  stated  to  be  of  the  size  of  a  small 
horse,  of  the  slender  make  of  the  gaxelle,  and  furnished 
with  a  long,  straight,  slender  horn  in  the  male,  which 
was  wanting  io  the  female.  According  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  various  persons,  it  inhabits  tiie  deserts 
to  the  south  of  Kordofan,  is  uncommonly  fleet,  and  comes 
only  occasionally  to  the  Kddagi  Heive  mountain  or  the 
borders  of  Kordofan — Edinburgh  Nem  PhUosephicol 
Jommal, 

Account  t^f  the  Chiru,  or  Unicom  qfihe  Himalajfoh 
Mouniaine. — Mr  Hodgson's  paper  on  the  Ckiru  con- 
cerned the  animal  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned 
as  the  uniconi  of  the  Himalayah.  The  reports  respect- 
ing this  animal  have  been  so  numerous  aud  concurring, 
and  so  borne  out  by  the  specimens  of  single  horns  sent 
down  at  various  times  to  the  Asiatic  S<^iety,  and  by 
Bhotea  drawings  of  a  deer-like  animal  with  one  horn 
springing  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  that  scepti- 
cism has  been  almost  silenced  by  the  variety  and  quan- 
tity  of  evidence.  The  skin  and  horns  sent  by  Mr 
Hodgson  were  the  spoils  of  an  animal  which  died  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  ritfah  of  Nepal*  to  whom  it  was 
presented  by  the  lama  of  Dignrdii,  whose  pet  it  had 
been.  The  persons  who  brought  the  animal  to  Nepal 
informed  Mr  Hodgson  that  the  favourite  abode  of  the 
ehiru  if  the  TingrI  Maidao,  a  fine  plain  or  valley  through 
which  the  Arvn  flows,  and  which  is  situated  immediately 
seyond  the  snows  of  the  Kooti  pass ;  thai  in  this  valley 
beds  of  salt  abound,  to  which  the  Chime  are  said  to  re- 
jort  in  vast  herds.  They  are  represented  as  in  the 
highest  degree  wild,  and  unapproachable  by  man,  flying 


utely;  its  dimensions,  however,  Lave  been 
pretty  well  ascertainedy  by  a  description  given 
us  by  Z«renghi»  an  Italian  surgeon,  who  pro- 
cured one  uf  them  to  be  killed  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nile.  B  j  his  account  it  appears, 
that  this  terrible  animal,  which  chiefly  resides 
in  the  waters  of  that  river,  is  above  seventeen 
feet  long  from  the  extremity  of  the  snout  to 
the  insertion  of  Uie  tail ;  above  sixteen  feet  in 
circumference  round  the  body,  and  above 
seven  feet  high:  the  head  is  near  four  feet 
long,  and  above  nine  feet  in  circumference. 
The  jaws  open  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the 
cutting-teethy  of  which  it  hath  four  in  each 
jaw,  are  above  a  foot  long.' 

Its  feet,  in  some  measure,  resemble  those 
of  the  elephant,  aud  are  divided  into  four 
parts.     The  tail  is  short,  flat,  and  pointed; 


on  the  lea<t  alarm ;  but  if  opposed,  assuming  a  bold  &od 
determined  front.  The  male  and  female  ate  said  to 
present  the  same  general  appearance. 

The  living  subject  of  Mr  Hodgson's  description  pre. 
sented  none  of  tliose  formidable  attributes  wUh  whi<^ 
the  tales  of  the  Bhoteas  had  clotlied  the  chiru.  In  form 
and  sise  he  offered  the  common  rhararter  of  the  ante- 
lope tribe,  lived  diiefly  on  grass,  and  did  not  seem  dis. 
satisftvd  with  his  captivity,  altlieugh  his  panting  showed 
that  even  the  climate  of  Nepal  was  oppressive  lo  liim; 
he  at  length  sunk  under  a  temperature  which  rarely  ea- 
ceeded  BO^  as  a  maximum  at  tlie  commencement  of  the 
hot  weather.  Although  timid,  and  on  his  giuird  against 
the  approach  of  strangers,  he  ^vould,  when  warily  laid 
hold  of,  submSt  patienUy  to  handling. 

The  general  iurm  ef  the  animal  was  grarelul,  like 
that  of  other  antelopes,  and  was  adonioi  with  their 
matchless  eye.  His  colour  was  reddish  or  £s«iu  on  th« 
upper,  and  white  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  His 
distinguishing  characters  were,  first,  long,  sharp,  Mark 
horns,  having  a  wavy,  triple  curvature,  with  circailai 
rinp  towards  their  base,  which  projected  nor*  beiere 
than  behind ;  and,  secondly,  two  tufts  of  liair  projecting 
on  the  outer  aide  of  each  nostril,  together  with  an  un. 
usual  quantity  of  bristkss  about  the  nose  and  mouth,  aitd 
which  gaTo  to  his  heed  a  somewhat  thickened  appear- 
ance. The  hair  of  the  animal  resembles  iu  tvatore 
that  of  all  the  trans- Himalayah  animals  whicii  Mr 
Hodgson  has  bad  the  opportunity  of  examining,  being 
harsh  and  of  a  hollow  appearance.  "It  was  about  two 
inches  long,  aud  so  thick  as  to  present  to  the  hand  a 
sense  of  solidity  ;  and  beneath  lay  a  spare  fleece  ef  the 
softest  wooL*'^^reaiia  qf  Science  1888. 

*  Tlie  head  of  a  hippopotamus  has  recently  been 
brought  to  England,  with  all  the  flesh  about  it,  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation.  This  amphibious  animal  was  bar- 
poooed  while  in  combat  with  a  crocodile,  in  a  lake  in 
the  interior  of  Africa.  The  head  Biea«ures  near  fear 
feet  long  and  eight  leet  In  rircumfereoea:  the  jaws 
open  two  feet  wide,  and  the  cutting.4eeth,  of  which  it  has 
four  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a  foot  long  and  four  inches 
in  circumference.  Its  ears  are  not  bigger  than  a  ter- 
rier's, and  are  much  about  the  same  shape.  This  for- 
midable and  terrific  creature,  when  full-grown,  flaeasures 
about  eeventeen  feet  long  fmn  the  extnrmiiy  of  the 
snout  to  the  iosertion  of  the  tail,  above  sixteen  feet  in 
circumference  round  the  body,  and  stands  al)ove  seven 
feet  high.  It  runs  with  astonishing  swiftness  for  its 
great  bulk  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  not 
with  as  much  ease  on  land.  When  excited,  it  puu 
forth  its  full  strength,  whi«i«  is  prodigious.    At  oii« 
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tbe  bide  is  amazingly  thick,  and  though  not 
capable  of  turning  a  rauaket-ball,  is  impene- 
trable to  the  blow  of  a  sabre;  the  body  is 
corered  over  with  a  few  scattered  hairs  of  a 
whitish  colour.  The  whole  figure  of  the  ani- 
mal is  something  between  that  of  an  ox  and 
a  hog,  and  its  cry  is  something  between  the 
bellowing  of  the  on^  and  the  grunting  of  the 
other. 

This  animal,  however,  though  so  terribly 
furnished'  for  war,  seems  no  way  disposed  to 
make  use  of  its  prodigious  strength  against  an 
equal  enemy ;  it  chiefly  resides  at  the  bottom 
of  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  the 
Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Zara  ;  there  it  leads 
an  indolent  kind  of  life,  and  seems  seldom 
disposed  for  action,  except  when  excited  by 
the  calls  of  hunger.  Upon  such  occasions, 
three  or  four  of  them  are  often  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  a  river,  near  some  cataract,  forming 
a  kind  of  line,  and  seizing  upon  such  fish  as 
are  forced  down  by  the  violence  of  the  stream.* 

In  that  element  they  pursue  their  prey 
with  great  swiftness  and  perseverance ;  they 
swim  with  much  force,  «nd  remain  at  the 
l)ottom  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  without 
rising  to  take  breath.  They  traverse  the 
bottom  of  the  stream,  as  if  walking  upon  land, 
und  make  a  terrible  devastation  where  they 
Hnd  plenty  of  prey*  But  it  often  happens, 
that  this  animal's  fishy  food  is  not  supplied  in 
sufficient  abundance ;  it  is  then  forced  to  come 
upon  land,  where  it  is  an  awkward  and  un- 
wieldv  stranger ;  it  moves  but  slowly,  and  as 
it  seldom  forsakes  the  margin  of  the  river,  it 
sinks  at  every  step  it  takes ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  is  forced  by  famine  up  into  the  higher 
grounds,  where  it  commits  dreadful  havoc 
among  the  plantations  of  the  helpless  natives, 
who  see  their  possessions  destroyed,  without 
daring  to  resist  their  invader.  Their  chief 
method  is  by  lighting  fires,  striking  drums, 
and  raising  a  cry  to  frighten  it  back  to  its 
favourite  element;  and  as  it  is  extremely 
timorous  uprni  land,  they  generally  succeed 
in  tlieir  endeavours.  But  if  they  happen  to 
wound,  or  otherwise  irritate  it  too  closely,  it 
then  becomes  formidable  to  all  that  oppose  it: 
it  overturns  whatever  it  meets,  and  brings 
forth  all  its  strength,  which  it  seemed  not  to 
have  discovered  before  that  dangerous  occa- 
sion. It  possesses  the  same  inotfensive  dis- 
position in  its  favourite  element,  that  it  is 
found  to  have  upon  land  ;  it  is  never  found  to 
attack  the  mariners  in  their  boats  as  they  go 
up  or  down  the  stream ;  but  should  they  in- 

time  it  wu  not  uncommon  !n  the  Kile,  but  now  it  Is 
no  where  to  be  found  in  th&t  river,  except  above  tbe 
cetvectt.— l/a^.  Nat,  Higt, 

1  The  hippopotamus  is  herhlTorou^,  and  feeds  only  on 
roo*4  and  succulent  stems  of  large  aquatic  plants.  One 
spet'ies  only  is  known. 


advertently  strike  against  it,  or  otherwise  dis- 
turb its  repose,  there  is  much  danger  of  its 
sending  them  at  once  to  the  bottom.  ''  I 
have  seen,"  says  a  marineri  as  we  find  it  in 
Dam  pier,  **  one  of  these  animals  open  its 
jaw,  and  seizing  a  boat  between  its  teeth,  at 
once  bite  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom.  I  have 
seen  it,  upon  another  occasion,  place  itself 
under  one  of  our  boats,  and  rising  under  it, 
overset  it,  with  six  men  who  were  in  it ;  who, 
however,  happily  received  no  other  injury.** 
Such  is  the  great  strength  of  thi^s  animal ;  and 
from  hence,  probably,  the  imagination  has 
been  willing  to  match  it  in  combat  against 
others  more  fierce,  and  equally  formidable. 
The  crocodile  and  shark  have  been  said  to 
engage  with  it,  and  yield  an  easy  victory  ; 
but  as  the  shark  is  only  found  at  sea,  and  the 
hippopotamus  never  ventures  beyond  the  mouth 
of  fresh^water  rivers,  it  is  most  probable  that 
these  engagements  never  occurred ;  it  some- 
times happens,  indeed,  that  the  princes  of 
Africa  amuse  themselves  with  combats,  on 
their  fresh-water  lakes,  between  this  and  other 
formidable  animals;  but  whether  the  rhino, 
ceros  or  the  crocodile  are  of  this  number,  we 
have  not  been  particularly  informed.  If  this 
animal  be  attacked  on  land,  and  find  itself 
incapable  of  vengeance  from  the  swiftness  of 
its  enemy,  it  immediately  returns  to  the  river, 
where  it  plunges  in  head  foremost,  and,  after 
a  short  time,  rises  to  the  surface,  loudly  bel- 
lowing, either  to  invite  or  intimidate  the 
enemy;  but  though  tbe  negroes  will  venture 
to  attack  the  shark  or  the  crocodile  in  their 
natural  element,  and  there  destroy  them ,  they 
are  too  well  apprised  of  the  force  of  the  hippo- 
potamus to  engage  it;  this  animal,  therefore- 
continues  the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  river, 
and  all  others  fly  from  its  approach,  or  be- 
come an  easy  prey. 

As  the  hippopotamus  lives  upon  fish  and 
vegetables,  so  it  is  probable  the  flesh  of  ter- 
restrial animals  may  be  equally  grateful ;  the 
natives  of  Africa  assert,  that  it  has  often  been 
found  to  devour  children  and  other  creatures 
that  it  was  able  to  surprise  upon  land ;  yet,  as 
it  moves  but  slowly,  almost  ever v  creature,  en- 
dued  with  a  common  share  ol  swiftness,  is 
able  to  escape  it;  and  this  animal,  therefore, 
seldom  ventures  from  the  river  side,  but  when 
pressed  by  the  necessities  of  hunger,  or  of 
bringing  forth  its  young. 

The  female  always  comes  upon  land  to 
bring  forth,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  sel- 
dom produces  above  one  at  a  time.  Upon 
this  occasion  these  animals  are  particularly 
timorous,  and  dread  the  approach  of  a  terres. 
trial  enemy  ;  the  instant  the  parent  hears  the 
slightest  noise  it  dashes  into  the  stream,  and 
the  young  one  is  seen  to  follow  it  with  equal 
alacrity. 
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The  young  ones  are  said  to  be  excellent 
eating ;  but  the  negroes,  to  whom  nothing 
that  has  life  comes  amiss,  find  an  equal  deli- 
cacy in  the'  old.  Dr  Pococke  has  seen  their 
flesh  sold  in  the  shambles  like  beef;  and  it 
U  said  that  their  breast,  in  particular,  is  as 
delicate  eating  as  veal.  As  for  the  rest,  these 
animals  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  as 
they  produce  very  fast,  their  flesh  might  sup- 
ply the  countries  where  they  are  found,  could 
those  barbarous  regions  produce  more  expert 
huntsmen.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  this  creature,  which  was  once  in  such 
plenty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  now  wholly 
unknown  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  no  where 
to  be  found  in  that  river  except  al)ove  the  ca- 
taracts. 


CHAP.  V. 

THE  CAMELOrARD,  [oR  GIRAFFE.] 

(See  PiaU  XI T.  Jfff,  9.) 

WsRB  we  to  be  told  of  an  animal  so  tall, 
that  a  man  on  horseback  could  with  ease  ride 
under  its  belly,  without  stooping,  we  should 
hardly  give  credit  to  the  relation ;  yet  of  this 
extraordinary  size  is  the  camelopard,  an  ani- 
mal  that  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
the  accounts  of  which  are  so  well  ascertained, 
that  we  cannot  deny  our  assent  to  their  author- 
ity. It  is  no  easy  matter  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  creature's  size,  and  the  oddity  of 
its  formation.  It  exhibits  somewhat  the  slen- 
der shape  of  the  deer,  or  the  camel,  but  is  des- 
titute  of  their  symmetry,  or  their  easy  power 
of  motion.  The  head  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  the  deer,  with  two  round  bonis,  near 
a  foot  long,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  it^ sheds 
as  deer  are  found  to  do ;  its  neck  resembles 
that  of  a  horse  ;.its  legs  and  feet  those  of  the 
deer,  but  with  this  extraordinary  diflerence, 
that  the  fore-legs  are  near  twice  as  long  as  the 
hinder.  As  these  creatures  have  been  foimd 
eighteen  feet  high,  and  ten  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  so  allowing  three 
feet,  for  the  depth  of  the  body,  seven  feet  re- 
mains, which  is  high  enough  to  admit  a  man 
mounted  on  a  middle-sized  horse.  The  hinder 
part,  however,  is  much  lower,  so  that  when 
the  animal  appears  standing,  at  rest,  it  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  dog  sitting ; 
and  this  formation  of  its  legs  gives  it  an  awk- 
ward and  a  laborious  motion,  which,  though 
swift,  must  yet  be  tiresome.  For  Ibis  reason 
the  camelopard  is  an  animal  very  rarely 
found,  and  only  finds  refuge  in  the  most  in- 
ternal  desert  regions  of  Africa.  The  dimen- 
sions of  a  young  one,  as  they  were  accurately 


taken  by  a  person  who  examined  its  skin, 
that  was  brought  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  found  to  be  as  follows :  the  length  of  the 
head  was  one  foot  eight  inches  ;  the  height  ol 
the  fore. leg,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  was  ten  feet ;  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  top  of  the  head  was  seven ;  the  height  of 
the  hind-leg  was  eight  feet  five  inches  ;  and 
from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail  was  just  seven  feet  long. 

No  animal,  either  from  its  disposition,  or 
its  formation,  seems  less  fitted  fur  a  stale  of 
natural  hostility ;  its  horns  are  blunt,  and  even 
knobbed  at  the  ends  ;  its  teeth  are  made  en- 
tirely  for  vegetable  pasture;  its  skin  is  beauti- 
fully speckled  with  brown  spots,  upon  a  whit 
ish  ground;  it  is  timorous  and  harmless,  and, 
notwithstanding  its  great  size,  rather  flies 
from,  than  resists,  the  slightest  enemy;  it  par- 
takes very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  camel, 
which  it  so  nearly  resembles ;  it  lives  entirely 
upon  vegetables,  and  when  grazing,  is  obliged 
to  spread  its  fore-legs  very  wide  in  order  to 
reach  its  pasture ;  its  motion  is  a  kind  of  pace, 
two  legs  on  each  side  moving  ut  the  same 
time,  whereas  in  other  animals  they  move 
transversely.  It  often  lies  down  with  its 
belly  to  the  earth,  and,  like  the  camel,  has  a 
callous  substance  upon  its  breast,  which,  when 
reposed,  defends  it  from  injury.  This  ani- 
mal was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  has  been 
very  rarely  seen  in  Europe.  One  of  them 
was  sent  from  the  East  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  in  the  year  1559  ;  but  they  have 
often  been  seen  tame  at  Grand  Cairo  in 
^gypt ;  &"d,  I  am  told,  there  are  two  there 
at  present.  When  ancient  Rome  was  in  its 
splendour,  Poropey  exhibited  at  one  time  no 
less  than  ten  upon  the  theatre.  It  was  the 
barbarous  pleasure  of  the  people,  at  that  time, 
to  see  the  most  terrible,  and  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  animals,  produced  in  combat  against 
each  other.  The  lion,  the  lynx,  the  tiger, 
the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  were  all  let 
loose  promiscuously,  and  were  seen  to  inflict 
indiscriminate  destruction.^ 

1  It  was  not  till  within  the  last  fifty  years  ihat  we  ob 
tained  any  very  precis  notions  of  the  fomi  and  habits  of 
the  camelopard  or  glrafle ;  and  we  principally  owe  them 
to  Le  Vaillant,  who  saw  the  animal  in  a  natural  state, 
and  whose  narrEtive  wa9  originally  considered,  in  tome 
degree,  &bulou8,  but  Its  accuracy  lias  since  been  abuiid. 
aiitly  confirmed. 

"The  giraile  ruminates/'  he  says,  ''as  every  animal 
does  that  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  horns  and  clovtu 
feet.  It  grazes  also  in  the  same  way,  but  not  often, 
because  the  country  which  it  inhabits  hta  little  pastu- 
rage. Its  ordinary  food  is  the  leaf  of  a  sort  of  mimosa, 
called  by  the  natives  kanaap,  and  by  the  colonists, 
kameti  doom.  This  tree  being  only  found  !n  the  coun- 
try of  the  Namaquas,  may  probably  afford  a  reason  why 
the  giraffe  is  there  fixed,  and  why  he  is  not  seen  In  those 
regions  of  Southern  Africa  where  tlie  tree  does  not 
gron-.     Doubtless,  the  most  beautiful  part  of  his  body  Is 


CIIAP.  VI. 

THE  CAMKI.  AND  THE  DKOMEDART.' 
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I  imfDrmorial.  The  principal,  and  perhaps  the 
otilf  woMble  diScrence,  by  whirh  those  Ino 
races  are  distinguished,  consists  in  Ibis,  thai 
the  camel  has  Iwo  bunches  upon  bis  back, 


Thur  names  do  not  make  two  distinct  kinds, 
lilt  are  only  given  to  a  variety  of  the  same 
Liiimal,  which   has,  however,  subsisted  liroe 


s  hfuL     Ths  m 
id  run.     B«tw«« 


«  brillluii, 


nlnciit  uul  will  defiiittd.  I'hii 
mlnnnra  ii  not  i  9.ttby  cxrreMeiice,  hut  in  inlirgt 
of  the  bony  aub^tuics;  ind  it  mnu  to  be  alinllkr  I 
two  little  lump*,  or  protuberuire!,  Hith  olili-h  lbs  lop 
of  hi*  hiid  \i  iriDcd,  rikI  viliirli,  bting  about  Ilia  >!»  of 
1  hin'i  cfg,  aprliig,  oil  earh  side,  u  Iha  comminireincnt 
oflhc  mane.  Hit  tongue  it  rougli,  and  termlnttet  in  » 
point.  The  two  jaoi  hace,  on  tarh  aide,  six  nioltr 
U'eih  I  hul  the  loner  p.n  hu,  beyond  thete,elght  incitlie 
teeth,  wliile  the  upper  jan  liat  none.  The  lunfi,  wfaicfa 
ire  cleft,  end  tiara  no  rail),  reHmble  thoH  of  Uie  oi. 
We  miy  nnurk,  at  lirEt  tighl,  lliit  those  of  tha  lora 
(tat  4ra  lu-ger  than  Uiou  of  tlie  bind.  The  leg  it  veiy 
■lender,  hut  tlie  kneca  hare  a  prominence,  barama  the 
tntmol  kiieilq  whan  lie  li«s  down.  There  li  tlto  a 
larger  nlloalty  on  IIm  breatt,  whirh  voiild  leu!  one  lo 
conrluda  that  be  generally  rasti  on  thai  (iart. 

"  If  I  bad  nut  mpelf  killed  Ihe  girMIr,  I  should  liare 
belleteri.  at  hire  many  natuiillati.  that  the  fore  legs 
are  muih  longer  Uian  tha  lilnd.  Ililii  Is  wi  error;  lar 
Ihe  Itgt  hate,  in  general,  tha  proportion  of  tbwe  of  other 
fuadmpedi.  1  ny  in  gentral,  because  in  this  genin 
there  are  Vkrietlti,  h  tliere  ara  in  animal)  of  tha  lama 
tpecies.  llius,  for  example,  mtrai  are  loner  before 
(hui  Blallions  of  ui  equal  height.  What  hu  led  to  this 
trTor,as  to  the  diHerenca  belircen  tlie  lege  of  the  gInDe, 
is  Ihe  height  of  the  niihen,  which,  acrording  (o  tbe  ani- 
mal'* age,  tniy  eireed  the  height  of  Ihe  nimp,  by  lii- 

lea  It  at  a  di^lanra,  mwt  hate  led  to  Ilia  helle'r  that  lis 

legs  are  Innger' before  than  bebini). Ilii 

defrnre,  u  tli^  of  the  horse  and  other  iHwfrd  inimali. 
ronsiA  in  klrlii;  and  bis  hinder  llmba  are  fo  light,  and 
hi]  blows  10  rapid,  tbit  the  eye  rinnot  folloir  them. 
Tliey  are  eufficltnt  for  liii  defence  apinst  the  lion.    Ha 

never  employi  hli  boms  in  iveiiling  any  ittark 

l*be  ginHrt,  male  and  female,  resemble  each  other  in 
tlielr  ei'erlor,  In  tlietr  youth.  Tlieir  ohtusa  bom*  are 
(ben  terminated  by  a  knot  of  long  hair:  Iha  female  pra- 
irrtaa  thii  peculiarity  (ume  lime,  but  the  male  loses  It 
at  the  age  of  three  yean.  I'he  hide,  nhich  l>  at  fint 
of  a  light  red,  beromes  uf  a  deeper  colour  as  the  animal 
adiiiices  In  tgp,  and  Is  at  length  of  x  yellow  bronn  In 
tlia  female,  and  of  ■  bivirn  approai-hing  to  black  In  the 
male,  by  thii  dilTerenre  of  colour  the  male  may  ha 
dislingnlibrd  from  the  female  at  t  diMuire.  The  skin 
laries  in  both  leiei,  u  to  the  diitributicn  and  form  of 
the  spots.  The  female  is  not  so  high  as  the  male,  and 
the  promlnenea  of  the  front  is  net  >o  marked.  She  Iwt 
four  teal*.  According  to  tbe  account  of  the  nallTea,  tlia 
goea  with  young  shout  twelve  moiithf,  and  has  one  at  a 
birlh." 

'  These  qutdrupeils  hate  >li  front  teeth  In  the  lower 
law,  wblrh  are  rather  thin  and  broad ;  the  canine  teeth 
■re  ■  little  remote  from  the  rest;  (n  tha  upper  jaw  there 
■re  three,  in  Ihe  lower  two:  the  upper  lip  ditidedj  and 


In  \i?.i,  four  giralliM  were  brought  to  the  Znological 
Gardani  at  London  by  M.  Thibaut,  who.  In  a  latter  to 
the  lecretaryof  Iheiocltty,  glTeaaninteresllngaccouiit 

•■  The  fint  run  of  the  glrafli-,"  ha  ays,  '■  la  eiceed- 
Ingly  rapid.  Tbe  swiltaat  hone.  If  •macrostnmed  to  tbe 
desert,  could  not  coma  up  with  it  unle-s  with  eitrema 
dil^rulty.  Tha  Arahi  uriutom  their  counen  to  hun- 
ger and  to  fatigue;  milk  generally  serrei  them  for  food, 
■nd  glreslhem  power  to  continue  thelmertlons  during 
I  Tery  long  run.  If  tbe  glrafle  reaches  a  mountain,  Ic 
puses  Iha  heighU  wlih  rapidity;  ite  feet,  which  are  like 
those  of  a  goat,  endow  it  with  tha  daiterlly  of  thataiil- 
ids  oier  ratiuet  wllh   Incredible  power; 


horns  cannot.  In  si 

"'I'he  giralTe  it  fond  of  ■  wooded  c 
leaves  of  trees  are  Its  principal  food.  Its 
tllowa  af  its  reaching  thair  topi. 


The 


I   takes  Itt 


Die  giralle  eiia  niui  gioM  delicacy  ai 

leaf  by  leaf,  collectliig  tham  from    t 

I  of  its  tongue.     It  rejects  the  thorns, 

respect  it  ditTera  bum  tha  camat.    Groat  care  Is  required 

kr  its  nreaerTalion,  and  etpeclslly  great  cleanllneis. 

■'  It  is  eitremely  fond  o/  society,  and  Is  very  sensible. 

lute   oh»erted  one  of  them    shed  tesra  when  It  no 

iger  saw  Its  companions,  or  the  persons  who  vera  In 

the  habit  of  attending  to  It. 

was  to  forlunatii  as  to  rollert  five  iiidivldualt  at 
Kordofan  ;  but  the  cold  weslher  of  December,  1S34. 
killed  four  of  them  In  the  desert  on  tlie  route  to  Don. 
my  point  of  departure  for  Bebbah.     Only  one 

■reserved  ;  this  was  the  Rrst  tpecimen  that  1  oh. 

I,  and  the  one  of  which  I  have  slreuly  spoken. 
After  twenty-tno  diyi  In  the  deeert.  I  roacbed  Don- 
golali  on  the  (ilh  of  January,  I83G. 

'Jnwilling  to  return  to  Cairo  without  bring  really 
to  the  society,  and  being  actiislly  at  Dungolih,  I 

nliied  oil  rraumlng  (lie  purauit  of  giralTee.  I  re- 
mained for  ibrca  months  In  the  deierl,  crossing  It  In  all 

lont.     Arahe   in  whom  I    could    confide   acrom- 

I  me,  and  our  course  "as  (hrragh  dlitrlcts  destl- 

if  ceerything.  We  had  to  dread  the  Arabs  ol 
Darlour.  of  wbirb   country  I   nw  tha  Arat  mountain. 

tro  tiircetsful  in  our  researches.  I  t4>taiaed  three 
gtnfle),  (mailer  tlian  the  one  I  already  possessed,     Ki- 

ice  suggested  to  me  tha  meant  <i  prasertlng  them. 

tnotber  trlsl  wat  resorted  for  me: — that  of  trans, 
porting  tbe  aiiimalt,  by  bark,  from  Wadi  Haifa  toCsIro, 
Alexandria,  and  Malta.  Providence  has  enabled  me  to 
(urmount  all  difficulties.  Tha  mo<t  that  they  suflered 
nas  at  sea,  during  their  passage,  which  lasted  (wan(y- 
four  days,  with  the  weather  verj  tempestuous. 

-  '  srTtved  at  MalU  ou  (be  tial  of  Notember.      Wo 

there  delafaied  In  quarantine  for  twenly-Hn  days. 


HESTORV  OF  ANIMALS. 


whereai  the  dromedary  has  hut  one  ;  the  lat- 
ter, also,  is  neither  so  large,  nor  wi  strong,  »b 
the  camel.  These  two  race«,  however,  pro- 
duce with  each  olLer,  and  the  mixed  breed 
formed  l>etween  them  is  considered  the  beat, 
the  most  patient,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
of  all  the  kind.' 

or  the  two  varieties,  the  droinedary  u  by 
far  the  most  itumeroua,  the  camel  being  scarce- 
ly found,  except  in  Turkey,  and  ihe  conntriea 
of  the  Levant ;  while  the  other  is  found  spread 
over  all  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  the  southern 


utter  wlilch,  through  Ibe  litiid  can  o(  Mr  Bourrhtcr, 

¥thvr»  nothing  i>  niiKliig  for  thtfr  romfort.  With  the 
viaw  «f  prefarliig  Ihem  (or  Ihs  Icmperttore  of  the  raan. 
try  to  which  they  will  ermtaally  be  removed,  I  bav« 
Hot  thought  it  idtlnbts  lint  Ihej  should  he  clothed 
I)ur^  tb*  liM  week  the  cold  hu  bcmi  murh  greiter 
thui  they  htre  hitherto  nperletieed:  bnt  they  have, 
Uiaiiki  to  Ihe  kliidnesa  of  Mr  Boun-hler,  everylhlng 
that  can  he  deiirrd. 

"  The«e  four  glraDM,  three  milei  (Tid  one  feiiitlc,  are 
«o  Jxlcreitlng  iihI  »  heauliful,  that  [  shall  exert  myHlf 
to  the  utmnl  to  be  of  ura  to  them.     It  li  poeiihie  lliiC 

d«iicy  lowarda  miitutl  lUarfament.  They  tre  rapahle  of 
walliiKg  for  lit  lioun  a.<lar  wiiboat  Ihe  tlightnt  htlgue. 
— O.  T." 

To  convey  theee  hnuliFul  uiinuJi  from  Milta  to 
London,  the  Kirlely  m»it  trruigemenli  with  tha  pro- 
prietor* ot  Ibe  Mincheiter  Mt-am-reoel,  engaged  at  that 
tlmo  In  th*  lervice  of  Ihs  Fiiiice  of  Portugal,  to  pro- 
wed,  after  her  discharge  at  Li&lwn,  to  Malta,  aiid  there 
take  (hem  on  board,  proper  Bn-ommodallDni  baring  been 
Rlted  up  for  them.  By  thli  Yeraet  they  arrived  In  Lon- 
don oil  the  EDrri  of  May,  and  were  plared  in  a  tempo. 
rary  place  of  nmrlty,  whence  In  the  earty  part  of  the 
monilng  oT  Iba  8fllh,  al  ahont  three  o'rfuck,  they  wt 
out  to  walk  10  thefr  llnal  daatlnttion,  the  gardens  In 
Kegent's  Park.  Accompaitied  by  M.  Thihaot,  and 
WTeral  !hUan  attendanti,  they  proceeded  quietly  along, 
led  by  hallenv  wllbont  erlnelng  tha  teut  ihow  of  resist, 
tnea  or  alarm ;  Indeed  their  gnitlenen  and  docility  were 
bej'ond  expectation.  Pew  pemm  at  that  early  hour 
were  abroad,  but  those  riha  met  theni  on  the  md  gaied 
with  wonder  on  the  novel  spectade — foar  tall  itrange 
animals  moving  along,  or  enry  now  and  then  slopping 
to  gaie  around  them,  stretching  oot  their  long  nedii  tc 
their  full  extent,  led  by  Nnhim  keepers,  dressed  <n  their 
Abyasinlwi  costume,  togtUier  with  a  mingled  nllnne  of 
allendanU,  the  whole  forming  a  singular  and  strikliig 
ravalrada.  Arrived  at  the  gardens  thay  enterad  '' 
dwelling  without  the  elighteil  difficulty:  nor  dfi 
noTehy  of  their  situation,  or  Ihe  presence  oF  stnr  _ 
in  (he  leaM  dlsliirh  Ibem.      It  mnst  not  be  supposed  thai 

n  Ihe  coBlrary,  they  were  In  eieellent  health 
and  coiidiiim,  with  their  •potted  coats  nnoeth  and 
glossy,  and  u  playfhl  as  ftwaa.  mlmatlon  iparkSng  in 
Iheir  large  dark  eye*,  and  every  action  evlnclirg  ease 
aiid  arlivitjr.  Their  walk  li  (jDirk,  and  they  get  oTer 
the  gmmid  well,  but  (here  l«  aomelhiiig  appamittyawk- 
ward  111  (heir  pace,  owing  to  the  shortnen  of  the  body, 
and  le  Ihe  circumstance  of  Ibe  bind  (eel  passing  the 
liere  feet  by  (wo  hinds*  breadlh  at  every  step,  and  thai 
a  little  to  the  oouide,  n^lht  the  neck  I*  carried  oMIqiie- 
ly,  the  line  ef  dirertion  nmntng  frum  (t»  hmnches  tc 
Die  witbara,  and  Ihenee  lorward  Is  tha  head  without  any 


parts  of  Africa,  Persia,  Tartary,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  eaalem  IntUea.  ThuR,  the  one  in. 
habits  an  immense  tract  of  country,  the  other, 
impariaon,  is  confined  to  a  province;  the 
inhabits  the  sultry  countries  of  the  torrid 
xone,  the  other  delights  in  a  warm,  but  not  a 
burning  climate  ;  neither,  however,  can  snb- 
sist,  or  propagate,  in  the  variable  climates 
toward  the  north ;  they  seem  formed  for  those 
countries  where  abrubs  are  plenty,  and  water 
scarce  ;  where  they  can  travel  along  the  sandy 
desert  without  being  impeded  by  rivers,  and 


camel,  and 


illy  called  the  dromedary.  The  species  with  l«o 
,  :  Is  the  Barlrian  camel.  (See  Pbte  XIIT  fig.  OS.) 
TheAslalica  and  African*  distlngulih  as  dromedariei 
those  camels  which  are  used  for  ilding.  Ttiero  is  no 
assentlal  difference  in  the  qieclet,  but  only  In  the  breed. 
The  camel  of  Ihe  heavy  caravan,  the  baggage  camel, 
ly  be  compared  to  the  dray-liorse;  the  dromedary  lo 


tha 
Mosiengers 
have  gone  fr 


jouriKy.  Mr  Jackson',  in  his  arcotmt  of  the  empire  uf 
Morocco,  tails  a  romantic  story  of  a  swift  dromedary, 
whose  natural  pace  was  acctlerated  in  an  ealraordlnary 
manner  by  ihe  anthuslatm  oF  his  rider:  "Talking  nilh 
en  Artb  of  Sute,  on  the  nhjacl  of  these  Heet  camels 
and  the  desert  horse,  he  amured  ma  that  he  knew  i 
young  man  who  was  passionately  fond  of  a  lovely  girt, 
whom  nothing  would  satisfy  but  some  onnges;  these 
were  not  to  be  procured  a(  Mogadore,  and,  as  the  lady 
wanted  (he  bait  fniii,  nothing  len  than  Moncco  oranges 
wuuld  satisfy  her.  The  Arab  mounted  hii  brirle  at 
dawn  ofdiy,  werrt  lo  Moroccu  (about  one  hundred  mile* 
from  Mogaderi:),  purchased  tha  oranges,  and  rrturried 
that  night  after  (he  gates  were  shut,  but  sent  the  oranges 
to  Ihe  lady  by  a  guard  oF  em  of  the  ballaries." 

The  training  of  the  camels  lo  bear  borthans.  In  tha 
coontrles  oF  tlie  Eist.  has  nc*  bean  minuMf  deserrbcd 
by  any  traveller.  M.  Brae,  who,  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  Itre  management  ol  Ihe 
aAlra  of  a  French  commercial  company  a(  Senegal,  sayi. 


e  Mdo 


ia  bii  h 


'  Gaaiels  are  ef  two  (paela*, 


Thai  with  one  hunp. 


bally,  and  having  tlirown  a  Larj^a  cMh  over 
nis  Daca,  put  heavy  stones  at  each  corner  of  the  doth, 
which  mts  on  tha  grouiKl.  Tltey  In  this  mannrr  ar- 
dent and  modem  authors  igree  liderably  well  In  their 
accounts  of  tha  load  which  a  camel  can  carrr.  Sandys, 
Id  his  Travels  In  the  Holy  Land,  says,  "six  hwidrrrf 
weight  is  hrsordlnaryload,  yBtwiilbeearryathomand." 
The  caravan!  are  diitlngulthcd  as  t^lU  or  ktoty.  tr- 
cording  (o  Ihe  load  which  the  camels  bear.  Tbe  atrr. 
age  hnd  of  the  lieaTy,  or  slon-.golng  amel,  as  stated  by 
Major  Rarinell,  who  hiTesllgaled  their  rale  of  travellb^ 
with  great  accuracy.  Is  from  BOO  to  OCO  lbs.  Bmck- 
hardt  says,  that  hi*  lu^ga  and  provtalMi)  weighing  aniy 
fi  ewt.  Bsal  tb  (MDil  ha^  ofaUaif  easiyllit  t  ct.. 
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find  fuud  nt  expected  distances ;  lucL  a  coon* 
try  is  Arabia,  and  this,  of  all  others,  seems 
the  most  adapted  to  the  support  and  produc- 
tion of  this  animal. 

The  camel  is  the  most  temperate  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  it  can  continue  to  travel  several  days 
without  drinking.  In  those  vast  deserts, 
where  the  earth  is  everywhere  dry  and  sandy, 
where  there  are  neither  birds  nor  beasts, 
neither  insects  nor  vegetables,  where  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  hills  of  sand  and  heaps  of 
stone,  there  the  camel  travels,  posting  forward, 
without  requiring  either  drink  or  pasture,  and 
is  often  found  six  or  seven  days  without  any 
sustenance  whatsoever.  Its  feet  are  formed 
for  travelling  upon  sand,  and  utterly  unfit  for 
moist  or  marshy  places ;  the  inhabitants,  there- 
fore, find  a  most  useful  assistant  in  this  ani- 
mal,  where  no  other  could  subsist,  and  by  its 
means  cross  those  deserts  with  safety,  which 
would  be  unpassable  by  any  other  method  of 
conveyance. 

An  animal,  thus  formed  for  a  sandy  and 
desert  region,  cannot  be  propagated  in  one  of 
a  different  nature.  Many  vain  efforts  have 
been  tried  to  propagate  the  camel  in  Spain ; 
they  have  been  transported  into  America,  but 
have  multiplied  in  neither.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  they  may  be  brought  into  these  countries, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  produce  there ; 
but  the  care  of  keeping  them  is  so  great,  and 
the  accidents  to  which  they  are  exposed,  from 
the  changeablenessof  the  climate,  are  so  many, 
that  they  cannot  answer  the  care  of  keeping. 
In  a  few  years  also  they  are  seen  to  degener- 
ate ;  their  strength  and  their  patience  for- 
sake them  ;  and  instead  of  making  the  riches, 
they  become  the  burden  of  their  keepers.' 

he  sold  him,  contracting  for  the  transport  of  his  luggtge 
ftcross  the  desert.  The  esmel  sometimes  carries  large 
panniers,  filled  with  heavy  goods ;  sometimes  hales  are 
strapped  on  his  back,  fastened  either  with  cordage  made 
of  the  palm-tree,  or  leathern  thongs;  and  sometimes 
two,  or  more,  will  liear  a  sort  of  Utter,  in  which  women 
and  children  ride  with  considerable  ease. 

1  Of  ail  animals,  the  camel  perhaps  is  most  exactly 
adapted  both  to  those  peculiar  regions  of  the  earth  in 
which  it  is  principally  if  not  exclusively  found,  and  to 
those  purposes  ibr  which  It  is  usually  employed  hy  man: 
to  wliose  wants  indeed  it  is  so  completely  accommodated, 
and  apparently  so  incapable  of  existing  without  his 
superintendence,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  we  find  the 
camel  described  in  the  earliest  records  of  history,  and 
in  every  subsequent  period,  as  in  a  state  of  subjugation 
to  roan,  and  employed  for  precisely  the  same  purposes  as 
at  the  present  day:  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Uie  species  has  ever  existed  In  a  wild  or  indepen- 
dent state. 

With  scarcely  any  natural  means  of  defence,  and 
nearly  useless  in  the  scheme  of  creation  (as  far  as  we 
can  Judge),  unless  as  the  slave  of  man,  it  forms  a  remark- 
able parallel  to  the  sheep,  the  ox,  and  other  of  the  ru- 
minating species ;  which  are  also  rarely,  if  ever,  found, 
but  under  the  protection  of  man,  and  to  that  protection 
are  indebted,  indeed,  for  their  existence  as  a  distinct 

VOL.  I. 


But  it  is  very  different  in  Arabia,  and 
those  countries  where  the  camel  is  turned  to 
useful  purposes.  It  is  there  considered  as  a 
sacred  animal,  without  whose  help  the  natives 

species.    Let  us  compare,  then,  the  form  and  structure, 
and  moral  qualities  of  the  camel,  with  the  local  charac- 
ter of  the  regions  in  which  it  is  principally  found ;  auj 
with  the  nature  of  the  services  exacted  of  it  by  man. 

The  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  are  the  classical  country 
of  the  camel ;  but  it  is  also  extensively  employed  in 
various  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  north  of  Africa; 
and  the  constant  communication  that  exists  between 
the  tribes  which  border  on  the  intervening  sea  of  sand, 
could  only  be  maintained  by  an  animal  possessing  such 
qualities  as  characterise  the  camel — "  the  ship  of  the 
desert,"  as  it  has  emphatically  been  called.  Laden 
with  the  various  kinds  of  merchandise  which  are  the  ob-  * 
ject  of  commerce  in  that  region  of  the  world,  and  of 
which  a  part  often  passes  irom  the  most  easterly  coun- 
tries of  Asia  to  the  extreme  limits  of  western  Europe, 
and  from  thence  even  across  the  Atlantic  to  America, 
this  extraordinary  animal  pursues  its  steady  course  over 
burning  sands  during  many  successive  weeks.  And  not 
only  is  it  satisfied  with  the  scanty  herbage  which  it 
gathers  by  the  way,  but  often  passes  many  days  without 
meeting  with  a  single  spring  of  water  in  which  to  slake 
ito  thirst. 

In  explanation  of  its  litness  as  a  beast  of  burden,  for 
such  tracts  of  sand,  its  feet  and  its  stomach  are  the 
points  in  its  structure  nhich  are  principally  calculated 
to  arrest  our  attention  :  and  its  feet  are  not  less  remark, 
ably  accommodated  to  the  roacl  over  which  it  travels, 
than  Is  the  structure  of  its  stomach  to  the  drought  of  tlie 
region  through  which  that  road  passes.  The  hot  of  the 
camel,  in  fact,  is  so  formed  that  the  animal  would  be 
incapabk)  of  travelling,  with  any  ease  or  steadiness,  over 
either  a  rough  or  a  stony  surface;  and  equally  incapable 
is  it  of  travelling  for  any  long  continuance  over  moist 
ground,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  produced  in 
its  limbs  from  the  effect  of  moisture.  It  is  observed  by 
Covier,  that  these  circumstances  in  its  physical  history, 
and  not  the  incapability  of  bearing  a  colder  temperature, 
account  for  the  fact,  that,  while  the  sheep,  the  ox,  the 
dog,  the  horse,  and  some  other  species,  have  accompan- 
ied the  migrations  of  man,  from  his  aboriginal  seat  in 
central  Asia  to  every  Inhabitable  part  of  Uie  globe,  the 
camel  still  adheres  to  the  desert. 

And  now  observe  how  its  Ulterior  structure  meets  the 
difficulty  of  a  regiou  where  water  is  rarely  found.  A  s 
in  the  case  of  all  other  animals  which  ruminate  or  chew 
the  cud,  the  stomach  of  the  camel  consists  of  several 
compartments;  of  which  one  is  divided  into  numerous 
distinct  cells,  capable  of  collectively  containing  such  a 
quantity  of  water  as  is  sufiicient  for  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption of  the  animal  during  many  days.  And,  as 
opportunities  occur,  the  camel  instinctively  replenishes 
this  reservoir,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  sustain  a  degree  of 
external  drought,  which  would  be  destructive  to  all 
other  anitnais  but  such  as  have  a  similar  structure. 

Of  the  two  species  of  camel,  the  Bactrian  and  Ara- 
bian, the  latter  is  that  with  the  history  of  which  we  are 
best  acquainted  ;  and'  though  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that,  whatever  is  said  of  the  qualities  of  the  one  might 
wftli  truth  be  affirmed  of  the  other  also,  on  the  present 
occasion  whatever  is  said  is  referable  to  the  Arabian 
species.  The  camel  not  only  consumes  less  food  than 
the  horse,  but  can  sustain  more  fatigue.  A  large  camel 
is  capable  of  carrying  from  seven  to  twelve  hundred- 
weight, and  travelling  with  that  weight  on  Its  back  at 
the  rate  of  above  ten  leagues  in  each  day.  The  small 
courier  camel,  carrying  no  weight,  will  travel  thirty 
leagues  in  each  day,  provided  the  ground  be  dry  and 
level.     Individuals  of  each  variety  will  subsist  for  eight 
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could  neither  subaist,  traffic,  or  travel;  its 
milk  makes  a  part  of  their  nourishment ;  they 
feed  upon  its  flesh,  particularly  when  young ; 
they  clothe  themselves  with  its  hair,  which  it 
is  seen  to  moult  regularly  once  a-year ;  and  if 
they  fear  an  invading  enemy  their  camels 
serve  them  in  flight,  and  in  a  single  day  they 
are  known  to  travel  above  a  hundred  miles. 
Thusy  by  means  of  the  camel,  an  Arabian 
finds  safety  in  his  deserts  ;  all  the  armies  upon 
earth  might  be  lost  in  the  pursuit  of  a  flying 
squadron  of  this  country  mounted  upon  their 
camels,  and  taking  refuge  in  solitudes,  where 
nothing  interposes  to  stop  their  flight,  or  to 
force  them  to  wait  the  invader.  Nothing  can 
be  more  dreary  than  the  aspect  of  these  sandy 
plains,  that  seem  entirely  forsaken  of  life  and 
vegetation  :  wherever  the  eye  turns,  nothing 
is  presented  but  a  sterile  and  dusty  soil,  some- 
times torn  up  by  the  winds,  and  moving  in 
great  waves  along,  which,  when  viewed  from 
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or  ten  successive  days  on  dry  thorny  plants  ;  but  afCer 
this  period  require  more  niitritious  rood,  which  is  usu- 
ally supplied  in  the  form  of  dates  aiid  various  artificial 
preparations  ;  though,  if  not  so  supplied,  the  camel  will 
patiently  continue  Its  course,  till  nearly  Llie  whole  of  the 
fat,  of  which  the  boss  on  its  back  consSfrts,  is  absorbed ; 
whereby  that  protuberance  becomes  as  it  were  obliter- 
ated. 

The  camel  is  equally  patient  of  thirst  as  of  hunger; 
and  this  happens,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
ply of  fluid  which  it  is  capable  of  obtaining  from  the  pe- 
culiar reservoir  contained  in  its  stomach.  It  poseessea 
moreover  a  power  and  delicacy  in  the  sense  of  smell  (to 
that  sense  at  least  such  a  power  is  most  naturally  refer- 
able,) by  which,  after  having  thirsted  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  it  perceives  the  existence  of  water  at  a  '^try  con. 
siderable  distance ;  and  it  manifests  this  power  by  run- 
ning directly  to  the  point  where  the  water  exists.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  faculty  is  exerted  as  much  to  the  bene- 
fit of  their  drivers,  and  the  whole  suite  of  the  caravan, 
as  of  the  camels  tliemselvcs. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  advantages  derived  to 
man  from  the  physical  structure  and  powers  of  this  ani- 
mal ;  nor  are  those  advantages  of  slight  moment  which 
are  derived  from  its  docile  and  patient  disposition.  It 
is  no  slight  advantage,  for  instance,  considering  tlie 
great  height  of  the  animal,  which  usually  exceeds  six 
or  seven  feet,  that  the  camel  is  easily  taught  to  bend 
down  its  body  on  its  limhs  in  order  to  be  laden ;  and, 
Indeed,  if  the  weight  to  be  placed  on  its  back  be  pre- 
viously  so  distributed  as  to  be  balanced  on  an  interven- 
ing yoke  of  a  convenient  form,  it  will  spontaneously 
direct  its  neck  under  the  yoke,  and  afterwards  transfer 
the  weight  to  its  back.  St  Hilaire  and  Cuvier,  from 
whom  the  substance  of  much  of  the  preceding  account 
is  taken,  assert,  that,  if  after  having  laid  down  and  re- 
ceived Uie  intended  freight,  the  camel  should  find  it 
inconveniently  heavy,  it  will  not  rise  till  a  part  has  been 
taken  ofl';  and  that  when  fatigued  by  long  travel,  it  will 
proceed  more  readily  and  easily  if  the  driver  sing  some 
familiar  tune.  This,  however,  is  a  quality  not  peculiar 
to  the  camel. 

Considered  only  thus  far  in  its  historv,  the  camel  easily 
stands  pre-eminent,  as  the  most  useiul,  among  all  the 
species  of  ruminating  animals,  in  the  bodily  or  me- 
chanical services  which  it  renders  to  man;  it  is  almost 
indeed  the  rival  of  the  horse,  even  when  compared  in  a 
geneiul  point  of  view;  but  more  tlian  its  rival  in  its 


an  eminence,  resembles  less  the  earth  tljan 
the  ocean  ;  here  and  there  a  few  shrubs  ap- 
pear, that  only  teach  us  to  wish  for  the  grove — 
that  remind  us  of  tlie  shade  in  these  sultry 
climates,  without  afibrding  its  refreshment  • 
the  return  of  morning,  which,  in  other  places, 
carries  an  idea  of  cheerfulness,  here  serves 
only  to  enlighten  the  endless  and  dreary 
waste,  and  to  present  the  traveller  with  an 
unfinished  prospect  of  his  forlorn  situation  : 
yet  in  this  chasm  of  nature,  by  the  help  of  tbe 
camel,  the  Arabian  finds  safety  and  subsis- 
tence.  There  are  here  and  there  found  spots 
of  verdure,  which,  though  remote  from  each 
other,  are,  in  a  manner,  approximated  by  the 
labour  and  industry  of  jtke  camel  Thus  these 
deserts,  which  present  tbe  stranger  with  no- 
thing but  objects  of  danger  and  sterility,  af- 
ford the  inhabitant  protectkm,  food,  and  lib- 
^ty.  The  Arabian  lives  independent  and 
tranquil  in  the  midst  of  his  solitudes;  and, 

particular  arena,  the  desert.  The  reindeer  aasista  tbe 
individual  wants  of  the  Laplander  by  conveying  hie 
sledge  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow;  and  the  ox, 
on  a  more  enlarged  scale  of  labour^  is  employed  in  some 
countries  in  ploughing,  or  in  the  draught  of  hea^y 
weights ;  but  the  camel  was  from  time  Immemorial,  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  almost  the  sole  inter- 
medium of  the  principal  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
whole  world.  Thus  the  spices  and  other  rich  merchan- 
dise of  the  East,  being  brought  to  the  confines  of  Ara. 
bia,  were  conveyed  on  tbe  backs  of  camels  arrass  tbe  de- 
sert, and  thence  finding  their  way  to  tbe  trading  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  while  they  yet  flourished — and  subee- 
queutly,  after  their  destruction  or  decay,  to  Alexan. 
dria — they  were  distributed  over  the  continent  of  Europe, 
enriching  whole  nations  by  the  profits  of  the  mere  trans- 
fer;  for  thus  Venice  became  not  only  the  mistress  of  tbe 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  but  in  a  measure  tbe  ar- 
bitress  of  the  whole  worid. 

Although  the  route  by  the  Cape  has  in  a  great  roea. 
sure  superseded  that  by  Alexandria,  the  commercial  in. 
tercourse  carried  on  by  means  of  the  camel  between 
opposite  confines  of  tbe  African  and  Asiatic  deserts,  is 
still  suflicieutly  extensive  to  make  the  importance  of 
that  animal  very  considerable;  so  that  even  now,  as  ages 
and  ages  since,  the  riches  of  an  individual  are  estimated 
by  the  number  of  camels  he  may  possess;  and  ha  still 
uses  his  camels  either  in  war,  or  for  the  transport  of 
merchandise,  or  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them. 

But  it  would  be  found,  upon  pursuing  tbe  history  of 
the  camel,  Uiat,  while  under  the  pmnt  of  view  which 
has  been  just  considered,  this  animal  contributes  more 
Urgely  to  the  advantages  of  mankind  than  any  other  spe- 
cies of  the  ruminating  order,  it  scarcely  is  inferior  to 
any  one  of  those  species  with  respect  to  other  advan- 
tages on  account  of  which  they  are  principally  valuable. 
Thus  the  Arab  obtains  from  the  camel  not  only  milk 
and  cheese,  and  butter,  but  he  ordinarily  also  eats  its 
flesh,  and  fabricates  its  hair  into  clothing  of  various 
kinds.  The  very  refuse  indeed  of  tbe  digested  food  of 
the  animal  is  the  principal  fuel  of  the  desert;  and  from 
the  smoke  of  this  fuel  is  obtained  the  welUknown  sub- 
stance called  iol  mnmaniac^  which  is  very  extensively 
employed  in  the  arts ;  and  of  which  indeed,  formerly,  the 
greater  part  met  with  in  commerce  was  obtained  from 
this  source  alone,  as  may  be  implied  from  its  very 
name. — Kidd't  Bridgewaier  Treatite* 
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instead  of  considering  the  vast  solitudes  spread 
round  him  as  a  restraint  upon  bis  happiness, 
he  is,  by  experience,  taught  to  regard  them 
as  the  ramparts  of  his  freedom. 

The  camel  is  easily  instructed  in  the  me- 
thods of  taking  up  and  supporting  his  burden  ; 
their  legs,  a  few  days  after  they  are  produced, 
are  bent  under  their  belly  ;  they  are  in  this 
manner  loaded,  and  taught  to  rise  ;  their  bar- 
den  is  every  day  thus  increased,  by  insensi. 
ble  degrees,  till  the  animal  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting  a  weight  adequate  to  its  force  :  the 
same  care  is  taken  in  making  them  patient 
of  hunger  and  thirst :  while  other  animals 
receive  their  food  at  stated  times,  the  camel 
is  restrained  for  days  together,  and  these  in- 
tervals of  famine  are  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  animal  seems  capable  of  sustaining 
them.  By  this  method  of  education  they  live 
five  or  six  days  without  food  or  water;  and 
their  stomach  is  formed  most  admirably  by 
nature  to  fit  them  for  long  abstinence  ;  be- 
sides the  four  stomachs,  which  all  animals 
have  that  chew  the  cud,  (and  the  camel  is  of 
the  number,)  it  has  a  fifth  stomach,  which 
serves  as  a  reservoir,  to  hold  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  water  than  the  animal  has  an  immediate 
occasion  for.  It  is  of  a  sufficient  capacity 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  water,  where 
the  fluid  remains  without  corrupting,  or  with- 
out being  adulterated  by  the  other  aliments  : 
when  the  camel  finds  itself  pressed  with  thirst, 
it  has  here  an  easy  resource  for  quenching  it ; 
it  throws  up  a  quantity  of  this  water,  by  a 
simple  contraction  of  the  muscles,  into  the 
other  stomachs,  and  this  serves  to  macerate 
its  dry  and  simple  food  ;  in  this  manner,  as  it 
drinks  but  seldom ,  it  takes  in  a  large  quan- 
fity  at  a  time,  and  travellers,  when  straitened 
for  water,  have  been  often  known  to  kill  their 
camels  fur  that  which  they  expected  to  find 
within  them. 

In  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Barbary,  and 
Egypt,  their  whole  commerce  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  camels ;  and  no  carriage  is 
more  speedy,  and  none  less  expensive,  in 
these  countries.  Merchants  and  travellers 
unite  themselves  into  a  body,  famished  with 
camels,  to  secure  themselves  from  the  in- 
sults of  the  robbers  that  infest  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  live.  This  assemblage 
is  called  a  caravan^  in  which  the  numbers  are 
sometimes  known  to  amount  to  above  ten  thou- 
sand, and  the  number  of  camels  id  often 
greater  than  those  of  the  men :  each  of  these 
animals  is  loaded  according  to  his  strength, 
and  he  is  so  sensible  of  it  himself,  that  when 
his  burden  is  too  great,  he  remains  still  upon 
his  belly,  the  posture  in  which  he  was  laden, 
refusing  to  rise,  till  his  burden  be  lessened  or 
taken  away.  In  general,  the  large  camels 
are  capable  of  carrying  a  thousand  weight, 


and  sometimes  twelve  hundred;  the  drome- 
dary, from  six  to  seveiu  In  these  trading 
journeys,  they  travel  but  slowly,  their  stages 
are  generally  regulated,  and  they  seldom  go 
above  thirty,  or  at  most  about  five  and  thirty 
miles  a-day.  Every  evening,  when  they  ar- 
rive at  a  stage,  which  is  usually  some  spot  of 
verdure,  where  water  and  shrubs  ar  in  plenty, 
they  are  permitted  to  feed  at  liberty ;  they  are 
then  seen  to  eat  as  much  in  an  hour  as  will 
supply  them  for  twenty.four;  they  seem  to 
prefer  the  coarsest  weeds  to  the  softest  pas. 
turo :  the  thistle,  the  nettle,  the  cassia,  and 
other  prickly  vegetables,  are  their  favourite 
food;  but  their  drivers  take  care  to  supply 
them  with  a  kind  of  paste  composition,  which 
serves  as  a  more  permanent  nourishment  As 
these  animals  have  often  gone  the  same  track, 
they  are  said  to  know  their  way  precisely,  and 
to  pursue  their  passage  when  their  guides  are 
utterly  astray;  when  they  come  within  a  few 
miles  of  their  baiting-place,  in  the  evening, 
they  sagaciously  scent  it  at  a  distance,  and 
increasing  their  speed,  are  often  seen  to  trot 
with  vivacity  to  their  stage. 

The  patience  of  this  animal  is  most  extra- 
ordinary ;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  sufferings 
are  great ;  fur  when  it  is  loaded  it  sends  forth 
most  lamentable  cries,  but  never  offers  to 
resist  the  tyrant  that  oppresses  it.  At  the 
slightest  sign  it  bends  its  knees  and  lies  upon 
its  belly,  suffering  itself  to  be  loaded  in  this 
position ;  by  this  practice,  the  burden  is  more 
easily  laid  upon  it  than  if  lifted  up  while 
standing;  at  another  sign  it  rises  with  its 
load,  and  the  driver  getting  upon  its  back  be- 
tween the  panniers,  which,  like  hampers,  are 
placed  upon  each  side,  he  encourages  the 
camel  to  proceed  with  his  voice  and  with  a 
song.  In  this  manner  the  creature  proceeds 
contentedly  forward  with  a  slow  uneasy  walk, 
of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  and  when  it 
comes  to  its  stage  lies  down  to  be  unloaded  as 
before. 

Mr  Buffon  seems  to  consider  the  camel  to 
be  the  most  domesticated  of  all  other  creatures, 
and  to  have  more  marks  of  the  tyranny  of 
man  imprinted  on  its  form.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  this  animal  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  a 
state  of  nature  ;  that  the  humps  on  its  back, 
the  callosities  upon  its  breast  and  its  legs,  and 
even  the  freat  reservoir  for  water,  are  all 
marks  of  bng  servitude  and  domestic  con- 
straint.  The  deformities  he  supposes  to  be 
perpetuated  by  generation  ;  and  what  at  first 
was  accident  at  last  becomes  nature.  How- 
ever this  be,  the  humps  upon  the  back  grow 
lar^e  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  well  fed, 
and  if  examined,  they  will  be  found  com- 
posed of  a  substance  not  unlike  the  udder  of 
a  cow. 

The  inhabitants  generally  leave  but  one 
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male  to  wait  on  ten  females,  the  rest  they  cas. 
trate ;  and  though  they  thus  hecome  weaker, 
they  are  more  manageable  and  patient  The 
female  receives  the  male  in  the  same  position 
as  when  these  animals  are  loaded ;  she  goes 
with  young  for  about  a  year,  and  like  all 
other  great  animals,  produces  but  one  at  a 
time.  The  camel  s  milk  is  abundant  and 
nourishing,  and  mixed  with  water  makes  a 
principal  part  of  the  beverage  of  the  Arabians. 
These  animals  begin  to  engender  at  three 
years  of  age,  and  they  ordinarily  live  from 
forty  to  fifty  years.  The  genital  part  of  the 
male  resembles  that  of  the  bull,  but  it  is  placed 
pointing  backwards,  so  that  its  urine  seems  to 
be  ejected  in  the  manner  of  the  female.  This, 
as  well  as  the  dung,  and  almost  every  part  of 
this  animal,  is  converted  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose by  the  keepers.  Of  the  urine,  sal  am. 
moniac  is  made ;  of  the  dung,  litter  for  the 
horses,  and  fire  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
their  victuals.  Thus,  this  animal  alone  seems 
to  comprise  within  itself  a  variety  of  quali- 
ties, any  one  of  which  serves  to  render  other 
quadrupeds  absolutely  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  man :  like  the  elephant  it  is  manage- 
able and  tame ;  like  the  horse,  it  gives  the 
rider  security ;  it  carries  greater  burdens  than 
the  ox  or  the  mule,  and  its  milk  is  furnished 
in  as  great  abundance  as  that  of  the  cow ;  the 
flesh  of  the  young  ones  is  supposed  to  be  as 
delicate  as  veal ;  their  hair  is  more  beautiful, 
and  more  in  request  than  wool ;  while  even 
of  its  very  excrements  no  part  is  useless. 


CHAP.  VII. 

THE  LLAMA.' 
{For  trhUe  Uama,  tee  Plate  XII L  Jig.  51.) 

As  almost  all  the  quadrupeds  of  America 
are  smaller  than  the  resembling  ones  of  the 

1  Tbe  llamas  and  the  camels,  alone  of  all  the  rumi- 
nants, have  their  hoo&  formed  od  a  difTereni  plan  from 
that  which  generally  pervades  the  tribe.  Instead  of 
having  short  and  abrtiptly  truncated  toes,  completely  en- 
veloped in  large  hoofs,  flattened  internally,  and  forming 
the  sole  basis  on  which  the  animal  rests  in  progression, 
these  groups  have  their  toes  elongated  forwards  and  ter- 
minating in  small  homy  appendages,  surrounding  the 
last  phalanx  alone,  rounded  above  and  on.  either  side, 
and  somewhat  curved,  while  the  under  surface  of  the 
foot  on  which  they  tread  is  covered  only  by  a  thickened 
callous  skin.  This  striking  deviation  from  the  typical 
form  is  not,  however,  unaccompanied  by  differences  in 
the  structure  of  the  stomachs,  which,  although  truly 
and  essentially  ruminant,  have  in  this  case  an  addi- 
tional  developement  of  a  very  remarkable  character. 
One  of  the  most  useful  peculiarities  of  the  camel,  its 
power  of  passing  many  days  without  drinking,  has  long 
since  been  recognised  as  dependent  on  a  cellular  appar- 
atus connected  with  the  first  and  second  stomachs,  and 


ancient  continent,  so  the  llama,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  camel  of  the  new  world , 
is  every  way  less  than  that  of  the  old.  This 
animal,  like   that  described   in   the   former 

capable,  to  quote  the  expressions  of  M.  Cuvier,  "  of  re- 
taining  water  or  of  continually  producing  it."  Bat  tbe 
existence  of  a  similar  apparatus  in  tbe  stomach  of  the 
llamas  has  been  repeatedly  denied  :  Feulllee,  in  his 
minute  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  organ,  takes  no 
notice  of  such  an  appendage,  and  Sir  Everard  Home 
expressly  states  that  the  corresponding  pits  in  tbe 
stomach  of  the  llama  "  have  no  depth,  are  only  super, 
ficial  cells,  and  have  no  muscular  apparatus  to  close  their 
mouths."  From  an  external  examination  of  the  stomach 
of  a  llama  we  bad  been  induced  to  believe  that  its  cells 
were  of  considerable  depth;  and  Dr  Knox  has  recently 
confirmed  this  opinion  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Sdenre, 
where  he  has  shown  that  the  actual  diflerences  between 
the  stomachs  of  the  llama  and  the  camel  are  miirb  less 
than  had  previously  been  imagined.  Hence  we  are 
authorized  in  inferring  that  the  llamas,  which  are 
known  to  possess  a  similar  capability  of  resisting  thiret, 
are  fiimished  witli  tbe  same  means  of  providing  against 
its  eflects. 

The  camels  and  the  llamas  difler  irom  the  rest  of  tbe 
ruminants  in  several  other  striking  particulars.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  boms,  an  exemption  which  they 
sliare  with  the  genus  moschus,  as  at  present  constituted, 
and  which,  acoording  to  some  writers,  is  compensated 
by  the  presence  of  two  incisor  teeth  In  tbe  upper  jaw, 
which  they  alone  possess,  and  by  the  greater  develope- 
ment of  the  canine  teeth  in  the  same  jaw,  which  they 
exhibit  in  common  with  many  othera  of  the  tribe. 
Their  dentition  is  in  fact  peculiar  to  themselves.  The 
real  character  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  is  Indi. 
cated  only  by  their  position  in  the  intermaxillary  bone, 
for  they  are  placed  at  some  distance  irom  eadi  other 
and  have  exactly  the  shape  of  canines;  the  true  canines 
are  considerably  larger ;  and  the  cheek-teeth  form  a 
regular  series  like  those  of  tlie  generality  of  ruminants, 
but  consisting  of  only  two  false  and  three  true  molars. 
In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  but  six  incisors,  tbe  two 
outermost  of  tbe  series  having  all  the  character  of  canines, 
and  being  fully  as  large  as  those  of  the  upper  ;  and  Uie 
cheek-teeth  consist  of  but  one  false  molar  and  three  true 
ones.  The  camels  have  in  addition  a  small  rudimentary 
false  molar,  having  the  conical  form  of  the  canines,  and 
placed  in  the  interval  between  the  latter  and  the  cheek- 
teeth, on  each  side  of  either  jaw. 

Of  the  remaining  characters  common  to  the  camels 
and  tlie  llamas  the  most  important  are  the  length  of 
the  neck;  the  comparatively  small  sixe  of  the  head; 
the  prolongation  ai>d  mobility  of  the  upper  lip,  which 
is  deeply  divided  by  a  vertical  fissure  ;  and  tbe  want  of 
a  naked  muzzle,  the  openings  of  the  nostrils  forming 
merely  two  transverse  fissures  in  the  skin,  capable  of 
being  closed  at  pleasure.  The  distinguishing  chaimctera 
between  the  two  groups  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
difierenre  in  dentition  just  noticed  ;  on  the  presence  of 
a  broad  caltous  sole  connecting  the  toes  of  the  camels 
beneath,  which  is  wanting  in  the  llamas,  whoso  toes 
are  completely  separated  from  each  other;  and  on  the 
existence  of  one  or  more  large  fiuty  humps  on  the 
backs  of  the  camels,  while  the  llamas  have  the  line  of 
their  backs  perfectly  straight,  or  at  tbe  utmost  forming 
a  slight  protuberance  above  the  shoulders.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  these  diflerences  are  not,  it  is  true,  of 
primary  importance ;  but  the  second  is  closely  connected 
with  the  habits  of  the  animals,  rendering  the  (me  group 
peculiarly  fitted  for  traversing  the  sandy  deserts  of  its 
native  land,  and  the  other  for  mounting  and  deseend* 
ing  the  lofty  precipices  among  which  its  abods  is  fixed* 
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chapter,  stands  liigli  upon  its  legs,  hts  ■  lone 
n«ck,  a  imall  head,  and  resembles  the  t»iner, ' 
not  only  in  its  natural  mildtieM,  but  its  apti- 
tude for  servitude,  its  moderntion,  and  its  pa- 
It  vny  therefore  ba  coiii<dar«d  without  lM«ltslioD  niKi- 
ciantly  usantlal  for  Iba  HtabliEhment  0/  1  ganerir  di»- 
tinctiOD,  irlierB  the  lioi  of  geogrtphlcil  diitributlon 
have  dmwD  to  broid  ■  Una  of  daniarc&tion,  conBnlng 
I  group  to  tba  krid  datciti  of  the  Eut,  uid  lii- 
olher  ea  lite  ridgsi  sf  tba  maanlain  chiin  that 
M  tba  uutlieni  di*[ilon  of  tba  Waslsni  Homl. 
Tbaj  deMrre  Ibfs  dlitlnctlon  it  leut  u  ttall 
hags  and  the  pccarfas,  or  u  ■avaral  other 
.  .  .  nhlcb  b»ra  iMan  idmlttad  bf  oominoa  eonsaiit  aa 

ialingubhing  tba  uilmtli  of  the  Old  World  ind  of  the 

law. 
In  genanl  KppeanncB  the  Iternta  prusent  a  ilriklng 
cnilrut  to  their  eulam  reprBsentattTM.  Tbalr  alender 
■id  nell  Fonned  legi  bear  a  mucli  mora  equal  propor- 
tion to  tha  liia  and  forrn  of  thair  bodf,  irbich  cannot 
ba  Itetter  compared  than  to  thai  of  the  eommon  atig. 
Tbetr  noeln,  altbougb  In  itooping  tbtf  daicand  into  a 
deep  eoneavUr  on  the  upper  tide,  are  more  habitually 
malnUlnad  hi  an  upright  poaitlon,  and  aupport  much 
amaller  and  more  gncerul  heada.  Their  ean  are  long, 
pointed,  and  aalremelf  moTable ;  their  ejei  large, 
prominent,  and  brilliant^  and  the  whole  axpreailon  of 
their  phrtlognomjr  conrep  a  degree  of  intelligence  and 
virarity  far  which  we  ahould  ]oiAi  in  vain  in  the  heiTj, 
ttupid,  indolent,  and  unaipreniTa  featurei  oF  the  camel 
or  the  dromedary.  Their  motiona  too  are  inlinitel)' 
■nor*  graceAil,  tlieir  mannera  more  frank  and  confldlng, 
and  their  tempera,  generally  ipaaking,  more  docile  and 
familiar.  Buch  at  leart  h  the  can  with  thcne  which 
hare  been  long  retained  in  a  Hate  of  domeatication :  the 
wild  onoa  are  at  tint  more  ahy  and  eibibll  occasional 
■ymptoms  of  riolence,  but  good  treatment  aoon  nducea 
them  to  an  almost  equal  tamenen  with  their  feliowa. 
Tbii  facility  of  domerti cation,  according  to  the  theory 
of  M.  F.  Cmler,  ia  dependent  on  their  propenrity  for 
ataoclating  in  heid<,  which  may  undoubtedly  conalilute 
a  principal  reaaoa  (or  the  fact;  but  eran  [n  aucb  ani- 
mals, and  of  the  ruminant  order,  than  la  too  much 
dlFenity  In  thia  respect  to  allow  of  our  regarding  the 
inatlnct  of  usoclatloDa  as  the  only  cauas  of  their  famili- 
arity with  man. 

ZoDlogtsta  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  ipeclei  of  this  group.  Tha  early  trsTellen 
la  America  apeak  raguely  of  tha  llama,  the  guanww, 
the  paco  or  alpaco,  and  the  Tirugna,  but  without  indi- 
cating any  tangible  diflerences  between  them,  and  fre- 
quently, it  would  aeem,  without  considering  iliem  as 
dlitlQct.  Utilll  within  the  lait  half  century  ihe  great 
majority  of  naturalists,  including  Ray,  Klein,  Brltson, 
and  LinnKU),  coocurred  in  reducing  them  to  two  apa- 
cles,  the  llama  or  gnanaco,  commonly  used  as  a  beast  of 
burthen,  and  the  paco  or  tlcugnt,  culClTtted  for  Hi  Reib 
and  Ita  wool.  Of  this  opinion  was  BuSon  when  be  wrote 
the  hirtory  of  the  llama  and  tha  paco  ;  but  the  obserTi- 
tion  of  llTing  apeclmens  of  the  llama  and  the  licugna, 
and  the  commu nidations  of  the  Abba  Beliardy  oa  the 
■abject,  Induced  him  afterwards  to  admit  the  latter  ani- 
mal as  a  third  spedea  distinct  from  both  the  preceding. 
In  Ihii  he  wu  fbllowed  by  Molina,  who,  in  his  Natural 

Mstory  of  Chill,  separated  also  the  guanaco,  and  added 
a  niUi  species,  the  tlueque  or  Chilian  aheep  of  tba  older 
authon.  Gmelin,  Shaw,  and  almost  erery  tubM(|uent 
compiler,  have  tdtqited  tlicse  fira  ipecles  without  ex- 
amiuatlon,  giving  la  them  luch  aynonyras  as  they  could 
pick  up  aJmrst  Indiscriminately  from  the  writers  on  Ihe 
natural  history  of  America,  and  thin  creating  a  masa  of 
eonfotlon  which  it  would  b«  both  vain  and  utelnsi  to 
altampt  to  unraTcU 
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tience.  The  Americans  early  foutid  out  its 
useful  qualities,  and  availed  tliemselvei  of  its 
labours:  liLe  the  camel,  it  serves  to  carry 
goods  over  places  inaccessible  to  other  beasU 

It  aaama  to  be  the  getMral  opinion  among  tha  leading 
writara  of  the  preaent  day  that  this  subdlTliion  hia  been 
carried  to  too  great  an  eitenL  M.  F.  Cuxier  llmita 
the  number  of  apeclas  to  three,  tha  llama  and  the  paco, 
flgund  In  hla  work,  aiMl  the  licugni,  a  repreeantation  of 
which  ns  given  by  BuBbo  in  his  liilh  lupplementvy 
volume.  In  tha  rejection  of  Molina's  ^ecies,  the 
guanaco  and  the  hueque,  we  think  that  he  Is  fully  justl- 
Sed  by  the  Imperfect  accounts  fumished  by  that  writer, 
and  hy  his  confeiaed  want  of  material]  for  completing 
the  hlatory  of  Ihe  animals  of  which  be  treats.  In  the 
present  instance  It  doe*  not  appear  that  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  Peruvian  species  from  which  ho 
professed  to  separate  his  own.  We  ahould  Indeed  have 
little  faasilitini  In  pmeeding  still  further;  for  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Baron  Cnvier  ii>  regard- 
ing the  paco  as  a  mere  variety  of  Ihe  llama,  with  the 
wool  more  amply  developed  ;  and  In  considering  the 
vicugna  as  the  only  animal  oftlw  group  that  deaenres  ta 
be  specincally  distinguished  from  the  lattei'.  Ourreasons 
for  adopting  this  opinion  It  la  unnecessary  to  offer  In 
detail  a«  tha  present  occasion.  They  are  founded  partly 
on  the  observation  of  numerous  specimens,  varying  In 
colour  through  diderent  shade!  of  white,  brown,  and 
black,  or  a  miiture  of  two  of  tbese  shades,  and  having 
the  long  woolly  hairs  developed  in  varltsis  degrees  ;  and 
partly  on  our  knowledge  of  the  great  extent  of  modifica- 
tion to  which  the  domesticated  races  oF  ruminants  are 
uniformly  subject. 

The  first  llama  that  las  seen  in  Europe  was  landed 
at  Middleburg  lu  1558,  and  aeiit  as  a  present  to  the 
emperor.  A  rude  figure  oF  this  animal,  engraved  at 
Nuremberg,  was  copied  by  Gesner  In  his  work  on  quad- 
rujieds.  Several  Individuals  were  brought  to  Spain 
during  the  sixteenth  and  aevenleenth  centuries;  but 
the  first  specimen  that  particularly  engaged  the  atten- 
tion oF  European  loologists  was  that  figured  by  BuRun. 
It  was  not  again  seen  in  this  quarter  cS  the  globe  until 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when 
a  piir,  male  and  female,  were  sent  Irom  Santa  Fa  da 
Bogota  to  St  Domingo,  and  thence  transmitted  as  a 
present  to  Josephine,  then  Madame  Bonaparte,  at  Mal- 
maison.  These  were  represented  in  the  Menagerie  da 
Museum  hy  Marechal,  and  illustrated  by  an  eicelleol 
article  From  the  pea  of  Baron  Cuvler.  Marechal's 
flguna  are  tolerably  accurate,  and  much  superior  to 
any  former  representation,  in  the  works  of  American 
travellers  or  elsewhere,  with  the  eiceptlon  of  that  ol 
Frtiier,    of   which  we  shall   hare    occasion    to    speak 

The  brown  llama  in  the  society'i  garden  appear*  to 


/ 


le  Irifllng 


ns  of  colour 


be  in  aD  respects,  except  ao 
preciaely similar  to  tha  spe<:imena  figured  by  Marechal, 
Aa  lu  them,  the  head,  neck,  and   legs  of  the  sociely'a    , 
animal  are  covered  with  much  shorter  hair  than  tht 
rest  of  tha  body ;  a  thin  abort  man*  extends  along  tht 
middle  of  the  neck ;  and  the  back  and  ildas  are  thickly 
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of  burden;  like  that,  it  b  obedient  to  its 
driver,  and  often  dies  under,  but  never  resists, 
bis  cruelty. 

Of  these  animals,  some  are  white,  others 
black,  but  they  are  mostly  brown;  its  face 
resembles  that  of  the  camel,  and  its  height  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  an  ass.  They  are  not 
found  in  the  ancient  continent,  but  entirely 
belong  to  the  new ;  nor  are  they  found  spread 
over  all  America,  but  are  found  chiefly  upon 
those  mountains  that  stretch  from  New  Spain 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They  inhabit  the 
highest  regions  of  the  globe,  and  seem  to  re- 
clothed  with  fine  long  woolly  liairs,  becoming  sroooUi, 
silkjr,  and  even  Bhioing  towards  the  tips.  The  general 
colour,  as  in  Uie  nule  d  Malmaison,  is  a  uniform  bright 
brown ;  its  under  parts,  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  are 
white ;  and  its  head  and  ears  of  a  deep  duskf  gray.  Its 
tail  is  rather  short,  raised  a  little  from  the  body,  curved 
ilown wards,  and  covered  above  with  long  woolly  hairs. 
The  legs  are  moderately  thick  ;  the  upper  lip  veiy  pro. 
minent  and  deeply  divided ;  and  the  neck  longer  than 
the  fore  legs,  and  consequently  bearing  a  very  unusual 
proportion  to  the  height  of  the  animal.  It  is  remark- 
ably distinguished  by  its  activity  and  upright  bearing, 
and  by  the  spirited  eipression  of  its  physiognomy,  which 
is  not  unmixed  with  an  air  of  qiiteful  malice.  In 
temper  it  is  iar  from  docile  ;  it  readily  accepts  of  bread 
or  biscuits  from  the  hands  of  the  Tisitors,  but  is  equally 
ready  to  take  offence  at  any  supposed  injury  or  insult, 
and  to  revenge  itself  by  discharging  its  saliva  upon  the 
offending  party.  This  is  the  usu^  expedient  to  which 
these  animals  have  recourse  when  teased  or  irritated,  and 
it  is  certainly  by  no  means  an  agreeable  salute,  although 
the  mucus  thus  discharged  has  none  of  those  corrosive 
properties  which  Frezier  and  other  writers  have  ascribed 
to  it. 

Ill  iheir  native  state  the  llamas  inhabit  tue  Cordil- 
leras  of  the  Andes,  but  principally  in  Peru  and  Chili. 
They  are  rare  in  Columbia  and  Paraguay,  and  seldom 
make  their  appearance  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chain. 
They  associate  together  in  herds  of  one  or  two  hundred 
individuals,  and  subsist  entirely,  according  to  Frezier, 
00  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass  or  reed  called  ycho,  that 
covers  the  mountains  on  the  sides  of  which  they  dwell 
While  they  can  procure  green  herbage  they  are  never 
known  to  drink,  and  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  that 
tliey  have  the  power  of  secreting  from  their  food  suffi. 
cient  liquid  to  satiate  their  thirst.  They  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  insensible  of  cold  as  the  vicugnas,  which  are 
generally  found  at  a  much  greater  elevation,  and  have  a 
much  thicker,  finer,  and  closer  fleece.  At  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  winter,  according  to  Molina,  the  guanacos 
(which  we  belittve  to  he  only  the  wild  llamas)  abandon 
the  mountains  on  which  they  have  passed  the  summer, 
and  descend  into  the  valleys.  Here  the  Chilians  hunt 
them  with  dogs,  which,  however,  can  catch  only  the 
younger  and  less  active  individuals.  The  old  ones  are 
so  swift  as  scarcely  to  be  run  down  by  an  excellent 
horse,  thus  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  extreme 
slowness  of  their  motions  when  in  captivity  and  loaded 
with  heavy  baggage.  When  chased  they  frequently  turn 
upon  their  pursuers,  neigh  with  all  their  might,  and  then 
set  off  again  at  full  sp^d. 

In  its  native  state  the  llama,  or  guanaco  as  It  is  then 
termed,  is  almost  uniformly  brown ;  but  in  domestica- 
tion it  assumes  a  variety  of  colours,  of  which  the  roost 
usual  are  black,  brown,  gray,  and  white.  These  colours 
are  frequeiiUy  mixed  in  various  proportions,  or  spread 
in  large  patches  over  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  thus 
becomes  mottled  or  piebald.   The  unmixed  white  appears 


quire  purer  air  than  animals  of  a  lower  sitita. 
tioD  are  fouod  to  enjoy.  Peru  seems  to  be 
the  place  where  they  are  found  in  greatest 
plenty.  In  Mexico  they  are  introduced  ratbcr 
as  curiosities  than  beasts  of  burden;  but  in 
Potosi,  and  other  provinces  of  Peru,  they  make 
the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards 
who  rear  them  :  their  flesh  is  excellent  food  ; 
their  hair  or  rather  wool,  may  be  spun  into 
beautiful  clothing ;  and  they  are  capable,  in 
the  most  rugged  and  dangerous  ways,  of 
carrying  burdens  not  exceeding  a  hundred 
weight,  with  the  greatest  safety.     It  is  true, 

to  be  the  least  common ;  insomuch  that  a  white  llama 
was,  according  to  Father  Feuillee,  the  presiding  deity  ol 
the  natives  of  the  province  of  Callao,  prior  to  its  aonexa- 
tion  to  the  empire  of  the  incas. 

At  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru, 
the  llamas  were  the  only  ruminants  known  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, by  whom  they  were  employed  as  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  were  also  killed  in  vast  quantities  for  their  flesh  and 
for  their  fleece.  Gregory  de  Bolivar  estimates  that  in 
his  time  four  millions  were  annually  killed  to  be  eaten, 
and  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  were  employed 
in  the  Uransport  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Potosi 
alone.  The  peculiar  form  of  their  feet  renders  them 
more  safe  than  even  mules  in  ascending  and  descending 
the  mountain  passes,  and  they  coiisequenUy  remain  in 
use  up  to  the  present  day  for  this  particular  service.  But 
the  excellent  breed  of  horses  Introduced  by  the  Spaniari)^ 
which  has  since  multiplied  so  prodigiously  In  many  parts 
of  South  America,  has  almost  entirely  superseded  their 
use  in  the  open  country ;  and  it  is  only  in  some  remote 
districts,  where  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  precludes 
them  from  keeping  the  more  expensive  animal,  that  they 
are  still  occasionally  employed. 

Their  chief  merit  indeed,  next  to  their  security  of 
footing,  is  their  sobriety,  and  the  tnfllng  expense  at 
which  they  may  be  maintained.  **  They  want,"  says 
Father  Feuillee,  "neither  bit  nor  bridle  nor  saddle; 
there  is  no  need  of  oats  to  feed  them  ;  it  is  only  oeces- 
sary  to  unload  them  in  the  evening  at  the  place  where 
they  are  to  rest  for  the  night ;  they  go  abroad  into  the 
country  to  seek  their  own  food ;  and  In  the  morning 
they  retuni  to  the  same  place,  their  baggage  is  replaced, 
and  they  continue  their  route."  Their  principal  disad- 
vantages are  their  comparative  weakness,  the  alow  rate 
at  which  they  travel,  and  the  obstinacy  of  their  disposi. 
tion.  They  are  unable  to  carry  more  than  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
or  fUleen  miles  Srday;  and  If  their  load  is  too  heavy,  or 
the  driver  has  recourse  to  blows  to  compel  them  to  pro- 
ceed faster,  they  lie  down  and  pertinaciously  refuse  to 
proceed.  It  Is  castomary  on  this  account  for  each  con- 
voy to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  spare  llamas,  to  one 
of  whicii  the  load  is  immediately  transferred,  and  the  ex* 
hausted  or  obstinate  beast  is  usually  sacrificed  upon  tlu 
spot. 

The  flesh  of  the  llamas  is  considered  savoury  when 
young;  and  their  wool  is  in  great  request,  especially 
among  the  native  Indians,  who  make  use  of  It  in  the 
manufacture  of  stuffs,  ropes,  hags,  and  hats.  The  skin 
was  employed  of  old  by  the  Peruvians  to  make  soles  fx^ 
shoes ;  but  as  they  vera  Ignorant  of  the  art  of  tanning 
and  currying,  the  shoes  thus  made  were  incapable  S 
keeping  out  the  wet.  The  Spaniards,  however,  turn  It 
to  better  account,  and  convert  it  Into  very  excellent 
leather,  which  is  especially  valued  for  the  makhig  of  har- 
ness— Gardens  and  Menagerjet  qf  the  Zooiofficai  StcMy 
Dttineated.     London,  1835,  Svo. 
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indeed,  that  they  go  hut  slowly,  and  seldom 
above  fifteen  miios  a-day ;  their  tread  is  heavy, 
but  sure ;  they  descend  precipices,  and  find 
footing  among  the  most  craggy  rocks,  where 
even  men  can  scarcely  accompany  them ;  they 
are,  however,  but  feeble  animals,  and  after 
four  or  five  days  labour  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
pose  for  a  day  or  two.  They  are  cliieny  used  in 
carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  of  Potosi ;  and 
we  are  told  that  there  are  above  three  hundred 
thousand  of  these  animals  in  actual  employ. 

This  animal,  as  was  said  before,  is  above 
three  feet  high,  and  the  neck  is  three  feet 
long,  the  head  is  small  and  well  proportioned, 
the  eyes  large,  the  nose  long,  the  lips  thick, 
the  upper  divided,  and  the  lower  a  little  de- 
pending;  like  all  those  animals  that  feed  upon 
grass,  it  wants  the  upper  cutting  teeth ;  the 
ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move  with  great 
agility ;  the  tail  is  but  five  inches  long,  it  ;s 
small,  straight,  and  a  little  turned  up  at  the 
end ;  it  is  cloven-footed  like  the  ox,  but  it  has 
a  kind  of  spear-like  appendage  behind,  which 
assists  it  in  moving  over  precipices  and  rug- 
ged ways  ;  the  wool  on  the  back  is  short,  but 
long  on  the  sides  and  the  belly  ;  it  resembles 
the  camel  in  the  formation  of  the  genital  parts 
in  the  male,  so  that  it  makes  urine  backwards ; 
it  couples  also  in  the  same  manner,  and  though 
it  finds  much  difficulty  in  the  action,  it  is  said 
to  be  much  inclined  to  venery.  A  whole  day 
is  often  passed  before  this  necessary  business 
can  be  completed,  which  is  spent  in  growling, 
quarreling  and  spitting  at  each  other ;  they 
seldom  produce  above  one  at  a  time,  and  their 
age  never  extends  above  ten  or  twelve  years 
at  farthest. 

Though  the  llama  is  no  way  comparable  to 
the  camel,  either  for  size,  strength,  or  perse- 
verance, yet  the  Americans  find  a  substitute 
in  it,  with  which  they  aeem  perfectly  con- 
tented. It  appears  formed  for  that  indolent 
race  of  masters  which  it  is  obliged  to  serve ; 
it  requires  no  care,  nor  no  expense  in  the  at- 
tending or  providing  for  its  sustenance ;  it  is 
supplied  with  a  warm  covering,  and  therefore 
does  not  require  to  be  housed  ;  satisfied  with 
vegetables  and  grass,  it  wants  neither  corn 
nor  hay  to  subsist  on ;  it  is  not  less  moderate 
in  what  it  drinks,  and  exceeds  even  the  camel 
in  temperance.  Indeed,  of  all  other  creatures, 
it  seems  to  require  water  least,  as  it  is  sup. 
plied  by  nature  with  saliva  in  such  large 
quantities,  that  it  spits  it  out  on  every  occa- 
sion :  this  saliva  seems  to  be  the  only  offen. 
sive  weapon  that  the  harmless  creature  has  to 
testify  its  resentment.  When  overloaded  or 
fatigued,  and  driven  on  by  all  the  torturing 
acts  of  its  keeper,  it  falls  on  its  belly,  and 
pours  out  against  him  a»qnantity  of  this  fluid  ; 
which,  though  probably  no  way  hurtful,  the 
Indians  are  much  afraid  of.     They  say,  that 


wherever  it  falls,  it  is  of  such  an  acrimonious 
nature  that  it  will  either  burn  the  skin,  or 
cause  very  dangerous  eruptions.* 

Such  are  these  animals  in  their  domestic 
stale ;  but  as  they  are  found  wild  in  very  great 
numbers,  they  exhibit  marks  of  great  force 
and  agility  in  their  state  of  nature.  The  stag 
is  scarcely  more  swift,  or  the  goat  or  the 
shamoy  a  better  climber.  All  its  shapes  are 
more  aelicate  and  strong ;  its  colour  is  tawny, 
and  its  wool  is  but  short ;  in  their  native 
forests,  they  are  gregarious  animals,  and  are 
often  seen  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  at 
a  time.  When  they  perceive  a  stranger,  they 
regard  him  at  first  with  astonishment,  with- 
out marking  any  fear  or  surprise ;  but  shortly, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  they  snuff  up  the 
air,  somewhat  like  horses,  and  at  once,  by  a 
common  flight,  take  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains ;  they  are  fonder  of  the  northern 
than  the  southern  side  of  the  Andes ;  they 
often  climb  above  the  snowy  tracta  of  the 
mountain,  and  seem  vigorous  in  proportion  to 
the  coldness  of  their  situation.  The  natives 
hunt  the  wild  llama  for  the  sake  of  its  fleece. 
If  the  dogs  surprise  one  upon  the  plain,  they 
are  generally  successful ;  but  if  once  the  llama 
obtains  the  rocky  precipice  of  the  mountain,  the 
hunters  are  obliged  to  desist  in  their  pursuit. 

The  llama  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
camel  kind  in  America;  there  are  others, 
which  are  called  guanacobs  and  pacoes,  that 
are  smaller  and  weaker,  but  endued  with  the 
same  nature,  and  formed  pretty  much  in  the 
same  manner.  They  seem  to  bear  the  sam<i 
proportions  to  each  other,  that  the  horse  does 
to  the  ass,  and  are  employed  with  the  same 
degree  of  subordination.  The  wool,  however, 
of  the  paco,  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable, 
and  it  is  formed  into  stuffs  not  inferior  to  silk, 
either  in  price  or  beauty.  The  natural  colour 
of  the  paco,  is  that  of  a  dried  rose  leaf ;  the 
manufacturers  seldom  give  its  wool  any  other 
dye,  but  form  it  into  quilts  and  carpets,  which 
exceed  those  from  the  Levant.  This  manu- 
facture forms  a  very  considerable  branch  of 
commerce  in  South  America,  and  probably, 
too,  might  be  extended  to  Europe,  were 'the 
beauty  and  the  durability  of  what  is  thus 
wrought  up  sufficiently  known. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

THE  NYL-GHAU.' 

This  animal,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
nounced  nylgaw,  is  a  native  of  India,  and  haa 


1  The  nlWa  of  Uamfts,  it  is  now  well  ascertained,  is 
perfectly  harmless. 
I      s  The  NyJ.ghsu  is  a  species  of  antelope,  and  will  be 
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but  lately  been  imported  into  Europe ;  it 
seenm  to  be  of  a  middle  nature,  between  the 
cow  and  the  deer,  and  carries  the  appearance 
of  both  in  its  form.  In  its  size,  it  is  as  much 
smaller  than  the  one,  as  it  is  larger  than  the 
other  ;  its  body,  horns,  and  tail,  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  bull ;  and  the  head,  neck,  and  legs, 
are  very  like  those  of  a  deer.  The  colour,  in 
general,  is  ash  or  gray,  from  a  mixture  of  black 
hairs  and  white  ;  all  along  the  ridge  or  edge  of 
the  neck,  the  hair  is  blacker,  larger,  and  more 
erect,  making  a  short,  thin,  and  upright  mane. 
Its  horns  are  seven  inches  long;  they  are 
six  inches  round  at  the  root ;  growing  smaller 
bv  decrees,  they  terminate  in  a  blunt  point. 
The  bluntness  of  these,  together  with  the  form 
of  its  head  and  neck,  might  incline  us  tosup> 
pose  it  was  of  the  deer  kind ;  but,  as  it  never 
sheds  its  horns,  it  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the 
cow. 

From  the  disposition  of  that  brought  over 
to  this  country,  which  has  been  very  accurate* 
ly  and  minutely  described  by  Dr  Hunter, 
their  manners  are  harmless  and  gentle.  Al- 
though  in  its  native  wildness  it  is  said  to  be 
fierce  and  vicious,  this  seemed  pleased  with 
every  kind  of  familiarity,  and  always  licked 
the  hand  that  stroked  or  gave  it  bread,  and 
never  once  attempted  to  use  its  horns  offen. 
sively ;  it  seemed  to  have  much  dependence 
on  its  organs  of  smell,  and  snufied  keenly,  and 
with  noise,  whenever  any  person  came  within 
sight ;  it  did  so  likewise  when  any  food  or 
drink  was  brought  to  it ;  and  was  so  easily 
offended  with  smells,  or  so  cautious,  that  it 
would  not  taste  the  bread  which  was  offered, 
when  the  hand  happened  to  smell  strong  of 
turpentine.  Its  manner  of  fighting  is  very 
particular.  It  was  observed  at  Lord  Olive's, 
where  two  males  were  put  into  a  little  enclos- 
ure,  that,  while  they  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  each  other,  they  prepared  for 
the  attack,  by  falling  upon  their  fore-knees, 
when  they  shu£9ed  towards  each  other  with 
a  quick  pace,  keeping  still  upon  their  fore- 
knees  ;  and  when  they  were  come  within 
some  yards,  they  made  a  spring,  and  darted 
against  each  other.  The  intrepidity  and  force 
with  which  they  dart  against  any  object,  ap- 
peared  by  the  strength  with  which  one  of 
them  attempted  to  overturn  a  poor  labourer, 
who  unthinkingly  stood  on  the  outside  of  the 
pales  of  its  inclosure.  The  nyUghau,  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  darted  against  the 
woodwork  with  such  violence,  that  he  broke 
it  to  pieces,  and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns 
close  to  the  root,  which  occasioned  the  ani- 


mal's death.  At  all  the  places  in  India, 
where  we  have  settlements,  they  are  con- 
sidered  as  rarities,  and  brought  from  the  dis. 
tant  interior  parts  of  the  country.  The  em. 
peror,  sometimes,  kills  them  in  such  numbers, 
as  to  distribute  quarters  of  them  to  all  his 
omrahs  ;  which  shows  that  they  are  internally 
wild  and  in  plentv»  and  esteemed  good  and 
delicious  food,  l^he  nyl.ghaus  which  have 
been  brought  to  England,  have  been  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  received  from  Surat  or 
Bombay  ;  and  they  seem  to  be  less  uncommon 
in  that  part  of  India,  than  in  Bengal ;  which 
gives  room  for  a  conjecture,  that  they  may  be 
indigenous  perhaps  in  the  province  of  Guza- 
rat,  one  of  the  most  western  and  most  con- 
siderable of  the  Hindostan  empire,  lying  to 
the  northward  of  Surat,  and  stretching  away 
to  the  Indian  ocean. 


CHAP.  IX, 
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found  descril»ed  in  the  notei  to  the  chapter  on  antelopes. 
(See  page  31 4.)  We,  howeTer,  retain  here  the  text  of 
our  author,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  integrity  of 
this  edition  of  Goldsmith  by  any  omission,  interpolation, 
•r  transposition. 


THE  BXAV. 

Of  the  Bear  there  are  three  different  kinds, 
the  brown  bear  of  the  Alps,  the  black  bear  of 
North  America,  which  is  smaller,  and  the 

treat  Greenland  or  white  bear.  These,  though 
ifferent  in  their  forms,  are  no  doubt  of  the 
same  original,  and  owe  their  chief  variations 
to  food  and  climate.  They  have  all  the  same 
habitudes,  being  equally  carnivorous,  treach- 
erous, and  cruel.  It  has  been  said,  indeed, 
that  the  black  bear  of  America  rejects  animal 
food ;  but  of  the  contrary  I  am  certain,  as  I 
have  often  seen  the  young  ones,  which  are 
brought  over  to  London,  prefer  flesh  to  every 
kind  of  vegetable  aliment 

The  BROwir  beab  is  properly  an  inhabitant 
of  the  temperate  climates ;  the  black  finds 
subsistence  in  the  northern  regions  of  Europe 
and  America;  while  the  great  white  bear 
takes  refuge  in  the  most  icy  climates,  and 
lives  where  scarcely  any  other  animal  can  find 
subsistence.' 

*  The  animals  of  tills  kiiui,  including  the  racoon, 
wolverene,  glutton,  and  badger,  have  six  front  teeth 
ill  each  jaw ;  the  two  lateral  ones  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
longer  than  the  rest,  and  lobed,  and  are  likewise  fur. 
uisbed  with  smaller  or  secondary  teeth  at  their  internal 
bases:  the  canine  teeth  are  single ;  there  are  five  or  six 
grinders  on  each  side:  tlie  first  of  which  is  placed  close 
to  the  canine  teeth:  the  tongue  is  smooth:  the  snout 
projecting :  and  the  eyes  fiunishcd  with  a  nictitaut  or 
winking  membrane.  The  soles  of  Uie  feet  are  long,  and 
extend  to  the  heel :  some  use  their  fore  paws  as  bands, 
and  they  are  all  able,  except  the  grixxly  bear,  to  climb 
trees  in  searcii  of  ])rey,  or  to  avoid  an  enemy. 

*  Tlie  brown  bear  was  at  one  time  an  inhabitant  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  European  con- 
tinent, but  has  now  been  completely  extirpated  from  this 
country,  as  well  as  from  France^  Germany,  and  Hoi- 


The  browit  bear'  is  not  only  sav^e,  but 
Mlitary ;  be  takei  refuge  in  tbe  moat  unfre- 
quented  parta,  and  tlie  most  dangerona  preci- 
()ieea,  o(  uninhabited  mountain*.  It  cbooseii 
ils  den  in  the  moat  gloomy  parts  of  ihe  forest, 
in  some  cavern  thai  has  been  hollowed  by 
lime,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some  old  enormous 
tree.  There  it  retires  alone,  and  passes  some 
months  of  the  winter  without  provisions,  or 
without  ever  stirring  abroad.  However,  this 
animal  is  not  entirely  deprived  of  sensation, 
like  the  bat  or  the  dormouse,  it  seems  rather 
lo  subsist  upon  the  exuberance  nf  ils  former 
flesh,  and  only  feels  the  calls  of  appetite, 
when  the  fat  it  had  acquired  in  summer  be- 
gins to  be  entirely  wasted  away.  In  this 
manner,  when  Ihe  bear  retires  to  its  den,  to 
hide  for  the  winter,  it  is  extremely  fat;  but 


ig  brown  tiear  Iisboul  tour  feel  ii 


length,  althougli  tlwy  aomellmes  meuure  fiVB  feet.  Oiie 
nhicta  wu  iilely  exhiblled  in  tbe  itreeti  of  Edinburgh, 
when  nvlklDg  upright,  <m  iHtr\y  tli  tetl  in  height. 
Tha  eulour  is  of  ■  dark  bumt-uniber  brown,  but  iieiriy 
Ulirk  oil  tlia  legs  iiid  feet. 

Tbe  bronn  bear  Is  sn  siiJmal  of  solitary  hihiu,  and 
ruiitiiiuei  asDclued  tiith  his  male  for  a  rsr]'  liiariiime. 
Olid  then  retliej  lu  tomii  sequeitercd  caiiirii,  IiuIe  In  a 
irts,  or  pit  in  the  earth. 

It  l9  but  seldum  Uiat  the  bear  trill  allark  roan  in  a 
ivljd  ilate,  uiilim  provuked  by  some  sggiesilun;  but  if 
roused,  ha  pruvei  a  formidalhi  and  furiuui  eueniy.  lie 
on  rlimb  trees  nitli  moch  ease. 

The  brOH-n  bear  Iiva9  almoit  entirely  on  vegetable 
food,  and  it  is  only  wlieii  very  hungry  that  be  sceki  to 
I'at  diHh.  The  whole  of  this  klinl  arn  aaid  to  ha  (oiid  ul 
lioney;  and  tbe  itallnes  of  Russia,  taking  adranlaEe  of 
this,  form  various  plans  for  entrapping  them.  They 
fix  s  heavy  log  of  wood  to  Ilia  tree)  on  wlilih  bees  bate 
a  lilre,  attached  by  a  loiig  Mring.  The  bear  climbs  tha 
(lae  in  search  of  the  boney,  end,  finding  liimseU  inter. 
ruptod  by  the  leg,  lie  forces  It  a&ide,  and  atlempts  to  pass 

ilersble  force,  and,  exciting  him,  lie  renews  hli exertions, 
lili  he  beromes  furious,  and  continues  bis  obstinate  at- 
tempts until  he  is  elllier  killed  or  falls  senseless  from 

History  Infomis  iis,  that,  in  early  limes,  bear-baiting 
<vas  a  favourite  amusement  in  England.  Sir  I'homts 
l'ui>e  enlerUiiied  Qiietii  Mary  and  tha  Prliicess  Ella, 
iielh,  al  Hatfield,  with  ap  eahlbition  of  this  birharous 
sport,  nhich  Is  said  to  have  afforded  them  high  giatifm- 
tlon ;  and  we  are  told  that  It  was  one  of  the  amusements 
of  Keiiilivorth  Castle.  Ilowland  White  mentions,  tint,, 
when  Queen  Ellabelh  was  In  lior  (iiv>'-seventh  year. 
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at  the  end  of  forty  or  6f)y  days,  when  it  comes 
forth  to  seek  for  fresh  nourislimcnt,  it  seems 
lo  have  slept  all  its  flesh  away.  It  is  a  com- 
mon report,  that  during  this  lime  they  live  by 
sucking  their  paws,  which  is  a  vulgar  error 
that  scarcely  requires  confutation.  These 
aolilary  animals  couple  in  autumn,  but  tlie 
time  of  gestation  with  the  female  is  still  un- 
known ;'  the  female  lakes  great  rare  lo  pro. 
vide  a  proper  retreat  for  her  young;  she  se 
cures  them  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  and  pro- 
vides a  bed  of  hay  in  the  wannent  part  of  her 
den ;    she    brings    forth    in    winter,    and   the 

¥mng  ones  begin  to  follow  her  in  spring, 
he  male  and  female  by  no  means  inhabit 
tbe  same  den  ;  they  have  each  their  separate 
retreat,  and  seldom  are  seen  tt^elhsr  hut  upon 
the  accessos  of  genial  dedre.' 


she  enjoyed  Ihe  sports  of  bull  and  bear-baiting  In  tha 
tilt-yard.  Dnrlng  (his  and  other  reigns,  there  n as  a 
special  officer  appointed  for  tha  care  of  the  bears,  who 
had  a  salary  of  sixteen  pence  a-day.  Il  was  his  duly  to 
provide  heirs  and  dogs,  and  lo  luperlnteiiit  the  sjiort  of 
halting :  and  such  was  the  arbltrvj  slate  of  the  times, 
thai  this  officer  had  unlimited  powers  to  vend  his  under, 
officers  to  all  parts  of  (he  kingdom,  with  autluirlty  (o 
selie  and  cany  olf  bulls,  bears,  or  dogs,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  Ills  royal  master,  and  [or  Khich  there  was  lia 

We  have  no  public  record  of  this  amusement  having 
been  sanctioned  by  niyal  aulhoilly,  later  than  the  llth 
Octuber,  IGSI,  when  apatentwa*  given  to  Sir  Sauiirb-rs 
Duncombe,  "^r  (lie  w/e^irarMre  oH^proA  ef  JigtliHg 
and  comtatitu)  b/  uitJ  Bjtd  damtillc  tt-uli  iriltia  Me 
realm  qf  Enjtatii,  far  Me  ipace  tf  /ottrUsea  years." 
These  rruei  sports  were  sometimes,  altlioiigh  but  svlilom, 
practised  in  Eiiglatid  so  lata  aa  Uie  middle  of  (he  elgh- 
teeiilli  century.  On  the  coiiliiienl,  however,  tlie  si-trl 
of  bear-haltliig  Is  still  practised. 

>  Tbe  bear  is  gravid  1 1 1  days. 

•  The  black  bear  of  An»ri»  (see  Plate  XII.  ftg.  £6.) 
Is  dlstingulslied  from  Ihe  brown  bi'ar  of  Europe,  by  fow 
very  striking  eiieriia)  diflereiirss,  except  the  colour  ot 
his  fur.  Mis  rorehead  has  a  slight  elevuion  ;  his  mui- 
ile  Is  rlongaled,  and  somEwhal  flattened  abore;  and  his 
hair,  though  long  and  sli  aighl,  has  less  shagglness  than 
that  of  most  of  the  other  fpecles  of  Ihe  group.  In  col- 
our II  Is  of  a  uiiifurm  shining  Jet  black,  eicejit  on  tlw 
mutile,  where  It  is  short  and  fawn -coloured,  becomlnji 
almost  gray  on  the  lips  and  sides  of  the  mouUi.  This, 
however,  it  should  be  observed.  Is  tlie  charactar  onl j  i^ 
Ihe  full-grown  animal:  the  young  are  first  of  a  bright 
ash  colour,  which  gradually  changes  lo  a  deep  brown, 
and  finally  files  In  the  glossy  black  tint  of  mature  age. 

The  habits  and  manners  uT  the  black  hear  resemble 
those  of  the  brown  almost  as  closely  as  bis  physical  cbs- 
raclers.  In  a  slate  of  nature  he  seeks  the  rei-essas  i£ 
the  forest,  and  passes  his  solitary  Ufa  In  wild  and  uncul- 
livalad  deserts,  fti  from  Ihe  societ      '  .        .  >. 


'Hl5U 


of  the  young  tlioota  of  vegelablei,  of  their  r 
digs  up  with  his  strong  end  arcuated  claws,  and  of  their 
fruits,  which  lie  obtains  by  means  of  the  £>cility  with  which 
the  same  organs  eiialile  him  lo  climb  the  loAlest  (rees, 
He  possesses  indeed  Ihe  faculty  of  climbing  in  a  most 
BXlraordinary  degiee,  and  IrcqiietiUy  exercises  It  In  the 
pursuit  of  honey,  ol  which  he  Is  passion atety  Ibnd.  When 
all  these  resources  hll  him,  he  will  attack  the  smaller 
quadi  uimtJs,  aiirt  soraelTmes  even  animals  of  conslderabla 
sis ;   fBn.!llaril)  with  danger  dimiiiishiug   Ills  natural 
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The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a  kind  of  gnmi, 
interrupted  with  rage,  which  is  often  capri- 
ciously  exerted  ;  and  though  this  animal  seems 
gentle  and  placid  to  its  master,  when  tamed, 

timidity,  and  the  om  of  flesh  begetting  a  taite  for  its 
cenUnund  enjeymeot.  He  it  abo  said  lihe  the  polar 
bear,  to  have  a  peculiar  fondoen  for  fish,  and  is  fra- 
quentlj  met  with  oo  the  borders  of  lakes  and  on  the  coast 
of  the  sea,  to  which  he  has  resort^  for  the  gratification 
of  this  appetite.  Notwithstanding  his  apparent  clumsi. 
oess,  lie  swims  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  the  excessive 
quantity  of  fat  with  which  he  is  loaded  senring  to  buoy 
him  up  in  the  water;  in  this  way  he  frequently  rrosses 
the  broadest  rir«rs,  or  eren  very  considerable  arms  of 
the  sea. 

That  portion  of  North  America  which  still  remains 
uncultirated  and  desolate,  furnishes  an  abode  to  this 
species  of  bear,  which  is  consequently  as  widely  dis- 
persed u  any  of  his  tribe.  As  his  fur  is  of  some  value 
in  commerce,  although  not  so  much  sought  after  at  the 
present  day  as  it  was  formerly,  his  race  has  become  an 
object  of  the  cupidity  of  man,  by  whom  they  are  fre- 
quently hunted  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  This  chase, 
is  principally  followed  by  the  Indians,  who  are  also  at- 
tracted by  the  flavour  of  his  flesh,  of  which,  and  espe- 
cially  of  the  fat,  they  partake  with  an  avidity  truly  dis. 
gusting.  Travellers,  however,  who  have  been  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  sort  of  food, 
speak  of  it  as  by  no  means  despicable :  tlie  fat  yields 
moreover  a  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  often  extremely  ser- 
viceable. The  Indians  will  sometimes  attack  these  ani- 
mals single-handed ;  and  if  they  can  manage  to  keep 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  powerful  grasp,  which  is  almosi 
irresistible,  are  sure  of  gaining  the  victory ;  as  the  bears, 
in  the  rampant  posture  which  they  always  assume  in 
self-defence,  unconsciously  expose  their  most  vulnerable 
parts  to  the  attack  of  the  hunter.  Snares  are  sometimes 
laid  for  them ;  but  these  are  most  frequently  unsuccess. 
ful ;  that  extreme  caution,  which  is  so  strongly  pourtrayed 
In  their  actions  and  demeanour,  rendering  Uicm  mistrust- 
ful of  every  thing.  Nevertheless  their  gluttony  will 
sometimes  get  the  better  of  their  prudence,  and  the  bait 
of  hooey  oflers  too  tempting  an  allurement  to  be  always 
resisted.  At  other  times  a  whole  tribe  of  Indians  will 
assemble  for  the  chase,  and  after  having  performed  a 
variety  of  superstitious  observances,  beat  the  entire  coun- 
try for  their  game,  drive  a  great  number  of  them  into  a 
spot  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  deal  forth  upon  them 
wholesale  destruction.  They  will  also  trace  them  to 
their  retreats  in  the  season  of  their  lethargy,  which  oc- 
cupies  several  of  the  winter  months,  and  during  which 
the  bears  are  incapable  of  ofiering  any  eflectual  resist- 
ance. 

In  the  Life  of  Colonel  Crockett  the  backwoodsman, 
there  are  some  curious  anecdotes,  of  bear- hunting,  at 
which  this  extraordinary  man  appears  to  have  been  a 
complete  adept.  The  colonel  was  residing  in  1825, 
when  about  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  on  the  Obion  River, 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  Tennessee,  where  bears  were  still 
to  be  found  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  he  had  killed  and  salted  as  many  as  were 
necessary  for  the  support  of  his  family  during  the  win- 
ter: '*  but  about  this  time,"  says  he,  in  his  own  narra- 
tive, "  one  of  my  old  neighbours,  who  had  settled  down 
on  the  lake  about  twenty-five  miles  from  me,  came  to 
my  house,  and  told  me  he  wanted  me  to  go  down  and 
kill  some  bears  about  in  his  parts.  He  said  they  were 
extremely  fat,  and  very  plenty.  I  know'd  that  when  they 
were  fat,  they  were  easily  taken,  for  a  fat  bear  cannot 
run  fast  or  long.  But  I  asked  a  bear  no  ftivours,  no 
way  further  than  civility,  for  I  now  had  eiffhi  large  dogs, 
and  as  fierce  as  painters  [panthers ;]  so  that  a  bear 


yet  it  is  still  to  be  distrusted  and  managed 
with  cantioo,  as  it  is  often  treacherous  and  re* 
sentful  without  a  cause. 

This  animal  is  capable  of  some  degree  of 


stood  DO  chance  at  all  to  get  away  from  them.  So  1 
went  home  with  him,  and  then  went  on  doiwii  lowmls 
the  Mivtoippi,  and  oommenced  himtin|^ 

'*  We  were  out  two  weeks,  and  in  that  time  killed  fif- 
teen  bears.  Having  now  sun>lied  my  friend  with  plenty 
of  meat,  I  en^raged  occasionally  again  with  my  hatufe 
in  our  boat-building,  and  getting  staves.  But  I  at 
length  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer  without  another 
hunt.  So  I  concluded  to  take  my  little  sen,  and  craas 
uver  the  lake,  and  take  a  hunt  there.  We  got  over,  aud 
that  evening  turned  out  and  killed  three  bears,  in  little 
or  no  time.  The  next  morning  we  drove  up  fear  forks, 
and  made  a  sort  of  scaflbid,  on  which  we  salted  up  our 
meat,  so  as  to  have  it  out  of  the  reach  of  the  wolvea,  Utr 
as  soon  as  we  could  leave  our  camp,  they  would  take  po»- 
sessiou.  We  had  just  ate  our  breakfast,  when  a  com- 
pany of  hunters  came  to  our  camp,  who  had  fourtecu 
do^  but  all  so  poor,  that  when  they  would  bark,  they 
would  almost  have  to  lean  np  against  a  tree  and  take  a 
rest.  I  told  them  their  dogs  coaldu*t  ran  in  ameU  of  a 
bear,  and  thry  had  better  st^y  at  my  camp,  and  feci! 
them  on  the  bones  I  had  cat  out  of  my  meat.  I  kft 
them  there,  and  eut  oat ;  but  I  hadn't  gone  far,  when 
D:y  dogs  took  a  ftrst-rate  start  after  a  very  large  fat  old 
Ae^ear,  which  ran  ri^t  plump  towards  my  camp.  I 
pursued  on,  bat  my  other  hooters  had  heard  my  dogs 
oomioff,  and  met  them,  and  killed  the  bear  before  I  gut 
up  wiUi  him.  I  gave  Imn  to  them,  and  cut  out  agaiu 
for  a  creek  caDed  Big  Gknrer,  which  wa*n't  very  far  off. 
Just  as  I  got  there,  and  was  entering  a  cane-brake,  mv 
dogs  all  broke  and  went  ahead,  and  in  a  little  time  they 
raised  a  fnss  in  the  cane,  and  seemed  to  be  going  every 
way.  1  listened  a  whQe,  and  fbmid  my  dogs  were  in 
two  oompame^  and  that  both  were  in  a  snottinK  fi^t 
I  sent  my  little  son  to  one,  and  I  broke  for  t'other.  I 
got  to  mine  first,  and  foond  my  dogs  had  a  two-year -old 
bear,  down  a-wooling  away  on  him ;  so  I  jnst  took  oat 
mv  big  bntcher,  and  went  up  and  6lap*d  it  into  him.  and 
killed  him  without  shooting.  There  were  five  of  the  dogs 
in  my  company.  In  a  short  time  I  heard  my  little  eon 
fire  at  his  bear ;  when  I  went  to  him,  he  had  killed  it  too. 
He  had  two  dogs  in  his  team.  Just  at  this  moment  w* 
heard  my  other  dog  barking  a  short  distance  oif,  and  all 
the  rest  immediately  broke  to  him.  We  pnahed  on  too, 
and  when  we  got  there,  we  found  he  had  still  a  larger 
bear  than  either  of  them  we  had  killed,  tree'd  by  himself. 
We  killed  that  one  ako,  .which  made  three  we  had  killed 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  We  turned  in  and  butdiered 
them,  and  then  started  to  hunt  for  water,  and  a  good  pdacc 
to  camp.  Bat  we  had  no  sooner  started,  than  our  do^s 
took  a  start  after  another  one,  and  awa^  they  went  like  a 
thnnder-gust,  and  were  oat  of  hearing  m  a  minute.  We 
followed  the  way  they  had  gone  for  some  time, bat  at  length 
we  gave  ap  the  hope  of  fibading  them,  and  turned  hack. 
As  we  were  going  back,  I  came  to  where  a  poor  fellow  was 
grabbing,  and  he  looked  like  the  very  picture  of  hard  time&. 
I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  away  there  in  the  woods 
by  himself.  He  said  he  was  grubbing  for  a  man  who  in- 
tended to  settle  there;  and  he  did  it  because  he  had  uo 
meat  for  his  fiimily,  and  he  was  working  for  a  little. 

"  I  was  mighty  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow,  for  it  was  not 
only  a  hard,  but  a  very  slow  way  to  get  meat  for  a  hun- 
gry family;  so  I  told'  him  if  he  would  go  with  me,  1 
would  give  him  more  meat  than  he  could  get  by  grub- 
bing in  a  month.  I  intended  to  supply  him  with  meat, 
and  also  to  get  him  to  assist  my  little  boy  in  packing  in 
and  salting  up  my  bears.      lie  hsJ  never  seen  a  bear 


iiBtrncUon.  Then  nre  few  but  have  seen  it 
dance  in  awkward  measnrea  upon  iU  hind  feet, 
tu  the  voice  or  the  instrument  of  its  leader ;  &nd 
it  niiist  be  eonfesaed  that  the  dancer  i*  often 
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found  to  be  the  best  performer  ofthetwu.  t  am 
lold  that  it  is  first  taught  toperform  in  this  mati- 
neT,byBettingituponhotplatesof  iron, and  then 
playing  to  it,  while  in  this  uneasy  situation. 


kllltd  <Ti  fait  life.  1  lold  faim  I  htd  ili  kUW  thm,  ind 
my  iagi  mn  hard  mftsr  inocber.  He  went  off  to  hii 
liuls  nhin,  vhlcti  nu  ■  iliort  dl<Unc<  In  the  biisb,  ind 
hli  wire  wu  Tcry  uidoiu  fae  ihMiM  go  with  ni«.  80 
vre  itarted,  tod  want  U>  where  I  hid  lafl  my  Ihres  he«ra, 
and  mid*  1  c*mp.  We  then  gitbered  my  meat,  tnd 
•sited  u>d  Matlblded  it,  u  I  bad  dona  the  other.  Night 
iiiw  came  on,  but  no  word  from  my  dog)  yet.  I  afli 
ward!  found  they  had  tree'd  tba  beorabout  6> 


i 

they  looliad 


enduring  night.     Poorfellonil  n 

for  me,  and  wondered  why  I  didn't  rome,  lor  they 
know'd  there  waa  no  niilalie  In  me,  ai>d  I  know'd  they 
»>rs  a>  good  aa  aver  fluUered.  In  the  moraing,  ai 
■Don  a*  it  wai  light  enough  to  aee,  the  mui  took  bis  gun 
iiid  want  (o  them,  ind  shot  the  bear,  and  killed  ll.  My 
dogi,  hawever,  wauldn'l  bare  aiiy  Ihlog  to  Bay  to  thii 
ttnnger;  10  lliey  left  bim,  and  «me  early  in  lln  nom- 
iiig  back  to  ma. 

"  Wa  gat  our  breakfast,  and  cut  out  again :  and  we 
killed  foor  large  and  rery  fat  Iwan  that  day.  We  bunted 
out  (be  week,  and  In  that  time  we  killed  leTanteen,  all 
of  Ibem  linUnte.  When  we  eloaad  our  himl,  ]  gave 
Ihe  man  orer  a  Ibouiaad  weight  of  line  fat  btar-meat, 
which  pleased  him  mightily,  and  made  him  feel  ai  rich 
M3  a  Jew.  I  law  him  the  iiait  fall,  and  ba  told  me  he 
bad  plenty  of  meat  to  do  Mm  [he  whole  jaar  fram  bii 

"  When  1  got  home,  one  of  my  neighboun  waa  out  of 
meat,  and  wanted  ma  to  go  back,  and  let  him  go  with 
me,  to  take  another  hunt.  I  could 'nt  refun;  Imt  I  told 
liim  that  I  waa  afraid  the  beara  had  taken  to  hou»  by 
that  time,  for  after  ttiey  gat  tery  fat  In  the  fall  and  early 
pari  of  the  winter,  they  go  Into  their  holes.  In  large  hol- 
low trees,  or  Into  hellaw  logs,  or  their  caoe-houiea,  or 
the  harrirane^  and  He  there  till  ipring,  like  Ihuen 
snakes.  And  one  thing  about  thia  will  seem  mighty 
strange  to  many  people.  Prom  about  the  RiM  of  Jan- 
uary to  about  the  last  of  April,  Ibeee  vamiints  lia  in  their 
holes  altagatber.  In  all  that  time  they  baTs  ng  food  to 
eat  I  and  yet  when  they  come  out,  Ibeyam  not  an  ounce 
lighter  than  whan  they  went  to  houae.  I  don't  knew 
the  causa  of  this,  but  atill  I  know  it  Is  a  Fact;  and  I 
leave  it  for  othan  who  bate  more  learning  than  myaelf 
to  acuDuDl  tor  IL  They  hare  not  a  particle  of  food  with 
them,  bitt  they  just  lie  and  suck  the  bottom  oF  their  p«ir 
all  the  time.  I  have  killed  many  of  them  In  their  tnes, 
which  onahles  me  to  speak  pnitively  on  this  subject." 

7^1  Orittly  Star  is  a  native  of  Um  Dortbem  di- 
vision or  America,  and  more  particularly  d  that  exten- 
aira  tnct  of  country  which  constitutes  Iba  stale  of  Mia- 
loiiri.  It  dlBen  in  many  striking  points,  both  0^  char- 
acter and  habits,  from  the  Mack  bear,  as  well  aa  from 
every  other  animal  of  the  very  natunl  group  of  which 
Iw  forms  part.     By  his  elongated,  narrowed,  ai>d  flat- 


Amarlca,  and  u  remarkably  distinguished  from  the 
common  brown  bear  of  Europe,  and  (roin  the  while  bear 
of  tbe  polar  regions,  which  lut.  Id  ilie  and  general  form, 
olTara  perhaps  tba  neareat  approiimatloii  to  the  proaeut 
•pecie^  But  bis  enormous  magnitude,  which  may  be 
slated  as  averaging  twice  the  hulk  of  tlie  black  bear  ; 
the  greatly  increased  sisa  and  power  of  hii  canine  teeth; 
and,  above  all,  tbe  eicetdte  length  of  his  talons,  uii  the 
fore  teet  Mpeclallj,  aSbrd  characteristic  dlflereuces  bo 
obvious  and  so  euenllal,  that  it  is  difficult  to  coucelve 
bow  Ihay  could  hate  been  so  long  overlooked  by  natural- 
ists as  well  as  traiallart,  who  have  all.  until  within 
litlla  more  than  twenty  years  of  tlie  present  time,  passed 
him  over  without  even  a  canal  blot  that  he  preieuled 
any  claims  to  ba  considered  as  distinct  from  the  common 
species  of  hi)  country.  His  hair,  ganeially  speaklr^.  it 
longer,  finer,  and  more  abundant  than  that  of  the  falack 
bear,  and  tarlei  in  colour  to  an  almoat  Indefinite  eateiil, 
passing  through  all  the  Intermediate  shades  between  a 
light  gray  and  a  black  brown.  The  brown  tinge  Is, 
howerer,  the  moat  cummon ;  and  It  is  always  more  or 
lees  grlmled  either  by  tba  InUrmlilure  of  grayish  hairs, 
or  by  the  brDini  bain  being  tipped  with  gray.  His  eyes 
are  very  small,  and  hardly  at  all  .prominent;  and  tlia 
line  of  the  profllB  it  consequently  nearly  straight.  His 
t^l  is  scarcely  visible,  being  almoat  entirely  coocsaled 
by  the  long  hairs  whlrh  surround  It.  The  breadth  of  the 
fore  foot  in  one  of  the  individuals  observed  by  Captaius 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  exceeded  uuia  iucliei,  while  the 
length  ot  his  bind  fool,  eiclusire  of  tbe  talons,  was  eleven 
inches  and  three  quarters,  and  Its  breadth  seten  inches, 
Tbe  daws  of  the  fore  foot  measure  about  tli  inches. 
The  latter  are  considerably  longer  and  less  curved  than 
those  of  the  hind  feet,  and  d 


:h  their . 


imlty,  b 


_  they  approi— 

only  from  boneath  :  the  point  ii  conisquently  formed  by 
the  shelving  of  the  inferior  sui^re  alone,  their  breadlh 
remaining  Uie  same  Uirougbout  the  whole  of  their  enor- 
mous length,  and  tbair  power  being  proportionally  in- 
creased; an  admirable  provision  for  enabling  the  animal 
to  eiardte  to  tbe  fullest  extent  his  propensity  for  dig- 
ging up  the  ground,  either  In  aeareh  of  food  or  for  othei 
purposes.  It  appears,  howerer.  on  the  ttber  hand,  to 
unfit  him  for  climbing  trees,  which  ha  never  attempts) 
and  this  remarkable  circunulauce  in  his  habits  aHbidt  a 
striking  distinction  between  him  and  all  the  other  bears, 
which  are  essentially  climbers. 

Of  all  the  quadrupeds  which  inhabit  the  northern  n. 
gions  oF  the  American  continent,  the  grizily  bear  is  un- 
questionably the  most  Formidable  and  (he  most  dreaded. 
Superior  to  tbe  rest  of  his  tribe,  not  excepting  even  the 
polar  tpedas,  in  bulk,  in  power,  in  agility,  and  in  the 
ferocity  of  his  diq>osition,  it  it  not  to  ba  wondered  at 
that  ha  abould  he  regarded  by  the  native  Indians  wiih  an 
almoat  supantitious  terror,  and  that  some  portion  of  this 
feeling  should  hare  bean  communicated  even  to  the 
clvilind  travellers,  who  have  occaaionally  met  with  him 
In  the  wild  and  ilesolate  regioni  which  are  sutyacl  to  hia 
devaslatkns. 

M,  Duvaucal  enumerates  three  species  of  bean  in- 
babiUng  India  and  the  neighbouring  Islands.  The  first 
of  lh«s  is  the  Unut  Labialus,  which  was  strangely 
mistaken  oa  its  first  arrival  In  Europe,  )iBarly  forty 
yaara  ago,  for  a  sloth,  and  received  from  the  naturalists 
of  that  day  the  name  of  Bradypus  pentadartylus,  or  ur- 
•Inus,  the  five-luigered,  or  Ursine,  Sloth ;  an  appellation 
which  has  been  productive  of  no  little  confuslun  in  no- 
and  it  still  frequently  employed  In  men*. 
exhibitions  to  distinguiUi  the  same  ai>lmata 
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The  bear,  when  come  to  maturity,  can 
never  be  tamed  ;  it  then  continues  in  its  native 
fierceness,  and  though  caged,  still  formidably 
impotent,  at  the  approach  of  its  keeper  flies 

MtU  soTnetimes  even  nearly  related  sperles.  With  the 
true  sloths  it  has  nothing  in  common  ;  and  the  only  cir- 
Rumsfanre  which  can  at  all  account  for  the  blunder,  con- 
sists in  the  accidental  deficiency  of  the  incisor  teetli  in 
the  animal  first  examined  ,  a  deficiency*  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  principles  of  the  artificial  system  then 
adopted,  was  alone  sufHcient  to  convert  a  bear  into  a  sloth. 
The  second  is  the  Ursus  MaIayanu.0,  the  Malay  bear, 
admirably  illustrated,  both  with  regard  to  character  and 
habits,  by  the  late  lamented  Sir  Stamford  Kafiles  in  the 
thirteenth  volume  of  the  Linnoan  Ti-ansactions.  The 
third  is  tlie  'J'hibet  bear.  AnoUier  species  connected 
with  the  above  is  the  Bomean  bear.  The  Bumean 
bear  is  periiaps  somewhat  siiorter  in  his  proportions  than 
the  rest  of  the  group,  and  the  great  proportional  breadth 
of  his  head  extends  also  to  the  neck  and  body.  The 
flaws  are  very  long,  strongly  arched,  and  very  gradually 
attenuated  to  the  point,  wliich  is  transversely  truncated 
and  chiefly  fitted  for  digging  the  earth;  but  probably 
aUo  for  enabling  it  to  climb  with  great  aieility. 

Many  persons,  says  the  author  of  Oriental  Field 
S|>orts,  have  di8pute«l  the  existence  of  the  bear  in  India. 
Facts,  however,  impose  a  silence  on  all  attempts  at  rea. 
soning  on  this  point,  as  to  its  heavy  coat  of  hair,  and 
the  heat  of  the  country ;  for  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  villagers,  bears  not  only  exist  in  India,  but  do  much 
mischief  to  the  crops,  and  occasionally  devour  many  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  Bengal  bear  is  distiiiguisiied  by  the  deep  black 
rolour  of  his  hair,  and  by  a  crescent  of  ivhite  hair  like 
a  gorget  on  his  breast.  The  hind  legs  are  shorter,  and 
the  pa^vs  flatter  and  longer  than  those  of  European 
breed  :  his  pace  is  more  shuffling,  awkward,  and  laboiir- 
ed,  though  quick  enough  to  overtake  a  man  on  foot ;  and 
his  hair  is  long,  and  thinly  scattered  over  his  body.  He 
is  remarkably  active  in  climhing;  frequently  when  not 
more  than  a  month  old,  a  cub  will  ascend  to  the 
shoulders  of  his  keeper  with  great  ease,  and  descend 
again  stem  foremost  with  equal  adroitness.  They  are 
of  a  most  sanguinary  disposition,  and  will  chew  and 
suck  at  a  limb  till  it  be  a  perfect  pulp.  They  do  not 
bite  away  the  flesh  like  most  beasts  of  prey,  but  prefer 
extracting  the  blood  and  juices  iiy  suction.  While  sta> 
tioned  at  Dacca,  I  went  with  a  party  several  times  to 
tlio  gi'e&t  house  at  Tergong,  distant  about  five  miles  from 
the  town.  I  had  on  several  occasions  seen  bears  among 
the  wild  mango  tops,  and  did  not  consider  them  as  being 
so  dangerous,  until  one  day  as  I  was  returning  with  a 
frteud  from  hunting  some  hog.deer,  we  heard  a  most 
lamentable  outcry  in  the  cover  through  which  we  liad  to 
pass.  Having  our  spears,  and  i>eing  provided  with  guns, 
we  alighted,  not  doubting  but  a  leofMird  had  attacked 
some  poor  woodcutter.  We  met  a  woman  whose  fears 
had  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  whose  senses  were  just 
flitting.  Sh^,  however,  collected  herself  suffliriently  to 
pronounce  the  word  batt/oo,  which  signifies  a  bear.  She 
led  us  wiUi  caution  to  a  spot  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
distant,  where  we  found  her  husband  extended  on  the 
groiuid,  his  hands  and  feet,  as  I  before  observed,  siK'ked 
and  chewed  into  a  perfect  pulp,  the  teguments  of  tlie 
limbs  in  general  drawn  from  under  the  skin,  and  the 
skull  mostly  laid  bare,  the  skin  of  it  hanging  down  in 
long  strips,  obviously  effected  by  their  talons.  (Vhat 
\t'as  most  singular,  was,  that  the  unhappy  man  retained 
his  senses  sufficiently  to  describe  that  lie  had  been  at- 
tacked by  several  heant-^the  woman  said  seven — one  of 
which  embraced  him  while  the  others  clawed  him  about 
the  head,  and  bit  at  his  arms  and  legs,  seemingly  In  | 
competition  for  the  booty.      We  conveyed  the  wretched  i 


to  meet  him.  But  notwithstanding  the  fierce- 
ness of  this  animal,  the  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries  where  it  is  foimd,  hunt  it  with  great  per. 
severance  and  alacrity.     The  least  dangerous 

object  to  the  house,  where,  in  a  few  hours,  death  re- 
lieved him  from  a  state  in  which  no  human  being  coukl 
afford  the  smallest  assistance.  These  raercilen  brutes 
dash  from  the  covers,  both  single  and  in  numbers,  to  at. 
tack  passengers.  As  to  escaping  into  trees,  that  wouki 
be  poor  evasion ;  for  the  bear  climbs  with  astonishing 
ease. 

During  our  halt  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  says  a 
Vriter  in  the  Oriental  Annual,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  I  confess  I  feel  no  little  pleasure  at  having  the 
opportunity  of  recording,  as  It  is  higiily  characteristic  ol 
the  skill  of  the  mountaineers  in  baffling  the  ferocious 
propensities  of  those  animals  by  which  they  are  lo  per- 
petually threatened  «vith  mischief.  I  had  entered  a  deep 
dell  with  mygim,  accompanied  by  two  hilUmen,  inord«r 
to  try  if  I  could  not  succeed  in  killing  some  jungle- 
fowl,  which  are  here  tolerably  abundant,  though  so  wild 
as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  no  common  difficulty  to  get 
near  them.  After  a  long  and  fatiguing  walk,  we  ascended 
with  some  toil  a  very  sudden  abruption  of  the  moun- 
tain, when  upon  gaining  the  summit,  which  overhung  a 
precipice,  a  bear  started  from  a  recess  in  the  neighbour- 
ing covert,  and  advanced  evidently  with  sinister  inten- 
tions towards  ns.  I  was  about  to  fire,  though  my  gim 
was  oidy  loaded  with  large  shot,  when  one  of  my  high- 
land  guides  motioned  me  to  desist,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand, by  significant  gesticulations  (for  I  understood  his 
language  lint  very  indifferently)  Uut  he  would  attack 
the  enemy  unarmed ;  and  from  the  coolness  and  dex. 
terity  with  which  he  commenced  operations,  1  confess  I 
could  not  persuade  myself  to  doubt  of  a  favourable  re. 
suit,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  seemed  to  defy  its 
accomplishment.  Almost  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
precipice  stood  a  tall  tree  with  strong  vertical  branches, 
apparently  of  the  character  though  not  the  form  of  tlie 
mountain-ash,  being  very  tough  and  elastic  The  hill, 
man  approached  the  bear,  and  by  exciting  it  withdrew 
its  attention  from  me  towards  himself.  The  exasperated 
beast  immediately  made  him  the  object  of  attack,  when 
the  man  adroitly  sprang  on  tlie  tree,  as  nimbly  followed 
hy  the  bear.  The  former  having  reached  tlie  upper 
branches,  he  quickly  slipped  a  strong  cord  over  the  top 
of  the  limb  upon  which  he  stood,  at  the  same  time 
dropping  tlie  reverse  end  upon  the  ground.  This  was 
instantly  seized  by  his  companion,  who,  pulling  with  all 
his  strength,  drew  the  point  of  the  bough  downward  un- 
til the  branch  projected  nearly  in  a  horizontal  line  from 
the  stem:  there  were  no  Intervening  branches  betwixt 
this  and  the  precipice,  the  edge  of  which  It  nearly  over- 
hung when  in  its  natural  position.  As  soon  as  the  bough 
was  warped  to  the  necessary  degree  of  tension,  the 
mountaineer  crept  cautiously  as  near  the  extremity  as  he 
could  with  safety,  followed  as  cautiously  by  the  bear;  but, 
the  moment  he  saw  his  angry  foe  upon  the  bent  biaiich, 
he  dexterously  let  himself  down  by  the  cord  to  the 
ground.  The  bear,  thus  unexpectedly  deprived  of  its 
victim,  attempted  to  turn,  in  order  to  retrace  its  step*: 
no  sooner,  however,  had  it  relaxed  its  gra^p  of  the  bough 
for  this  purpose,  than  the  hill-man  suddenly  cut  the 
cord,  which  had  been  securely  tied  to  the  stunip  of  a 
tree,  and  the  depressed  branch  instantly  gained  its  ori- 
ginal position  with  an  inesistible  momentum.  The  sud- 
denness and  vigour  of  the  recoil  shook  the  bear  from  its 
hold,  elancing  it,  like  the  fragment  of  a  rock  from  a 
catapult,  into  the  empty  air ;  uttering  a  stifled  yell,  it 
was  hurled  over  the  precipice,  and,  falling  witii  a  dull 
crash  upon  the  rocks  beneath,  no  doubt  soon  became  a 
prey  to  the  vultures  and  jackals.  The  address  with 
whicii  the  bold  highlander  accomplished  tliis  dangerous 
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method  of  taking  it  is  by  intoxicating  it, 
by  throwing  brandy  apon  huney,  wbich  it 
leem*  to  be  chieSy  roiul  or,  uid  seeks  for  in 
tlie  hollow  of  trees.  In  Canada,  where  the 
■LtCK  BKAHs  are  very  common,  and  where  their 
Uens  Kre  made  in  trees  that  are  hollow  towards 
the  top,  they  are  taken  by  setting  fire  to  their 
retreats,  which  are  often  above  tbirty-reet  from 
tbe  ground.  The  old  one  is  generally  seen  first 
lo  issue  from  her  den, and  is  sliot  by  the  huntera. 
Tlie  ynnng  ones  as  they  descend  are  caught 
in  a  noose,  and  are  either  kept,  or  killed  tor 
provision.  Tiieir  paws  are  said  to  be  a  great 
delicacy,  and  their  hams  are  well  enough 
known  at  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  here. 
Their  fat  also,  wbich  still  preserves  a  certain 
degree  of  fluidity,  is  supposed  to  be  an  effi- 
cacious remedy  in  while  or  indolent  tumours, 
tbongh  probably  very  little  superior  to  hog's 
lard. 

The  WHiTB  oRRB.iLAiiD  BBiK  dlfiers  greatly, 
both  in  figure  and  dimensions,  from  those  al- 
ready described  ;  and  though  it  preserves  in 
general  the  external  form  of  its  more  sonlhern 
kindred,  yet  it  grows  to  above  three  times  the 
size.  The  brown  bear  is  seldom  above  six 
feet  long ;  the  white  bear  is  often  known  from 
twelve  lo  thirteen.  The  brown  bear  is  made 
rather  strong  and  sturdy  like  the  mastiff;  the 
Greenland  l>ear,  though  covered  with  very 
long  hair,  and  apparently  bulky,  is  neverthe. 
less  more  slender,  both  as  to  the  head,  neck, 
and  body,  and  more  iiiclining  to  the  shape  of 
the  greyhound.  In  short  allthe  variatinns  of 
its  figure ,  and  its  colour,  seem  to  proceed  from 
the  coldness  of  the  climate  where  it  resides, 
and  the  nature  of  tbe  food  it  is  supplied  wilb.' 
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vlilt  the  higbor  litltudu  ;  less  dvllcsts  ilia  in  hi«  appe- 
tites than  the  more  ittlMy  ftrninrcva  quadruped),  thii 
(peciei  doei  nut  diidalii  to  feast  on  the  ilranded  nrraia 
ofiha  whafe;  and  being  ofa  ilothrul  diapotltlon,  ha  pr«- 
fm  thii  morn  eaij'  and  more  abundant  tiBtcnanca,  lo 
lliat  mbicli  deoiandi  from   him  more  artive   predatoiy 

In  the  troplral  regions,  on  Iha  coiitrai)'.  where  *ege- 
tation  i<  eihibiled  under  Iha  iDDst  luxuriant  (ormi  and 
In  the  gretleit  profiiiion,  the  buva  litre  almoil  eirlu- 
airaly  on  (egetslile  matter  ;  and  It  li  Intereating  lo  oh- 
■erro  (hat  these  ipedM  are  the  imaliesl  of  the  genua, 
and  ire  comequenllj'  belt  fitted  fur  climbing ;  whilst 
the  bean  Inhahlting  the  wlldi  of  Siberia,  the  tacky 
mouuUing  of  North  Ameiii'a,  and  the  arcllc  irebergi, 
attain  thatniperior  ilie  and  itraxgth  which  enable  them 


The  white  bear  aeems  the  only  animal, 
that,  by  being  placed  in  the  coldest  climate, 
grows  larger  than  those  that  live  in  the  tem- 
perate zones.      All  other  species  of  animated 


no  meuia  promlnaiit  or  eailij  perreivcd.  LIiuiBui, 
oho  had  neier  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
polar  txar.doubted  even  Ita  •pecIAo  dUTereoce  ^om  tha 


brown  bear,  wblph  ranuHjuently  uaa  the  011I7  one  ad- 
mitted Into  hi)  raMlogue  of  apeciet. 

This  apecie)  ranks  among  Ifao  larger  pmduclion)  of 
the  animated  creation  :  but  it  must  be  obaerT«d  that  In 
the  accounts  of  the  older  nailgaton  Its  aiie  hu  been 
greatly  exags"*t*d.  Thoie  Men  by  the  naluraliaU  who 
accompanied  C*pta.ln  Pirrf  In  the  northern  expedition), 

Captain  Lynn  ba)  giien  the  dimeniion)  of  one  whhh 
waa  nmlidered  Uj  bo  nnuluallj  large,  being  8  feet  7j 
Iiichea  long,  and  weighing  1.600  Iba.  A  female  which 
wai  attended  by  two  ciibi,  nai  killed  on  the  31il  of 
August,  ISM,  and  wai  »  small  that  two  or  three 
nwnwereablelolifther  1nlaaboat:yet  ahemuit  hare 
aitained  tbe  period  at  whirh  ahe  wai  capable  of  propa- 
gating her  kind  an  orbaforo  the  auiumonf  the  preceding 

In  it)  choice  of  babltatieo  the  polar  faeir  dlflen  meet 
front  the  real  o(  the  apei-iea.  Inateadof  leekiiig  con- 
cealment in  the  depUi)  of  fereata.  It  prefers  the  Boalliij 
iceberg  and  the  open  lea,  its  power)  of  fwlmmlng  pecu- 
liarly adapting  it  10  that  iphen  of  aai)l«nce.  It  rarely 
fnquenta  the  coaita  of  the  froian  Dceaii,  and  daet  net 
descend  lo  the  eastern  boundary  of  Siberia,  nor  to  Kamla- 
cfaatka:  and  although  it  is  met  with  on  the  north  roast 
of  A  merlra  and  In  1 1  ud»n'<  Bay,  it  does  not  Inhabit  tb* 
Island)  between  America  and  Siberia.  They  resort  to 
Spitsbergen  in  great  numbers,  and  aometlmea  are  trans- 
ported an  [he  Ice  to  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Norway; 
but  the  Inhabilinta  of  these  placea  dealroy  them  as  toon 
aa  they  are  detected.     The  part  of  Siberia  where  they 

ri>en  liOna  and  Jaiiiaiea, 

The  Hgu'ity  o(  the  polar  bear  Is  well  known  lo  the 
nliale  Ushers.  They  find  the  greatest  difficulty  In  en- 
trapping him,  although  be  feaileiily  approarhei  their 
vessels.     Tbe  fuliowlng  Inslancei  of  llii4..sagacity  are . 


il  lying  0. 


I  to  retreat.      The  aeal,  I 
and  plunged  it 
ung  upon  it,  aii 


I  of  1  large  place  of  ic 
maikedoutl 
iRceof  dirii 
e    hywl 


bear  for 


whalen  being  inxiuni  tu 
rocura  a  bear,  without  wounding  the  skin,  made  trial 
t  the  stratagem  <^  laying  the  nooie  of  a  rope  in  the 
WW,  and  placing  a  piece  of  kreng  vllhin  IL  A  hrar. 
mglng  the  neii;libourlng  we,  iras  soon  enticed  In  tb* 
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nature  diminish  as  they  approach  the  poles, 
and  seem  contracted  in  their  size  by  the  rig* 
ours  of  the  ambient  atmosphere ;  but  the  bear, 
being  unmolested  in  these  desolate  climates, 


spot,  by  the  imell  of  burning  meat.  He  perceived  the 
liait,  approached,  and  seised  it  in  bis  mouth ;  but  his 
foot,  at  the  same  mom«nty  by  a  jerlc  of  the  rope,  being 
entangled  in  the  noose,  he  pushed  it  off  with  the  ad« 
joining  paw,  and  deliberately  retired.  After  having 
eaten  tiie  piece  he  carried  away  with  him,  he  returned. 
The  noose,  with  another  piece  of  kreng,  being  then 
replaced,  he  pushed  the  rope  aside,  and  again  ^Talked 
triumphantly  ofi*  with  the  krsng.  A  third  time  the 
noose  was  laid;  buf,  excited  to  caution  by  the  evident 
observation  of  the  bear,  the  sallon  bufM  the  rope  be. 
neath  the  snow,  and  laid  tht  bait  in  a  dMp  hole  dug  in 
the  centre.  The  bear  once  more  approached,  and  the 
sailors  were  assured  of  iMi*  succoss.  But  Bruin,  more 
sagacious  tliaa  they  expoeUd,  a/Ur  snuffling  about  the 
place  for  a  few  momeiils^  scraped  the  snow  away  with 
ills  paw,  threw  the  rope  aside,  and  again  escaped  unhurt 
with  his  prijw." 

The  female  polar  bear  is  as  fierce  So  her  hostility  as 
the  male ;  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  afiection  which 
she  feels  for  her  young.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
food  for  them,  and  the  hardships  to  which  they  are  ex. 
posed,  no  doubt  call  forth  this  quality.  Some  of  the 
instances  upon  record  are  as  singular  as  they  are  aDect- 
ing.  The  following  is  related  in  one  of  the  Polar  Voy- 
ages:— 

**  Early  in  the  monu'ng,  the  man  at  the  mast-head 
gave  notice  that  three  bean  were  making  their  way  very 
fast  over  the  ice,  and  directing  their  course  towards  the 
ship.  They  had  probably  been  invited  by  the  blubber  of 
a  sea-horse,  which  the  men  had  set  on  fire,  and  which 
was  burning  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach. 
They  proved  to  be  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs ;  but  the 
rubs  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam.  They  ran  eigerly 
to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  from  the  fiames  part  of  the 
flesh  of  the  sea-horse,  which  remained  unronsumed,  and 
ate  it  voraciously.  The  crew  from  the  ship  threw  great 
pieces  of  the  flesh,  which  they  had  still  left,  upon  the 
ire,  which  the  old  bear  carried  away  singly,  laid  every 
piece  before  her  cubs,  and  dividing  them,  gave  each  a 
share,  reserving  but  a  small  portion  to  herself.  As  she 
was  carrying  away  the  laat  piece,  they  levelled  their 
muskets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead  ;  and  in 
her  retreat,  they  wounded  the  dam,  but  not  morUlly. 

"  U  would  have  drawn  tears  of  pity  from  any  but  un. 
fueling  minds,  to  have  marked  the  aflectionate  concern 
manifested  by  this  poor  beast,  in  the  last  moments  of  her 
expiring  young.  Though  she  was  sorely  wounded,  and 
could  but  just  crawl  to  the  place  where  they  lay,  she 
carried  the  lump  of  flesh  she  had  fetched  away,  as  she 
had  done  the  others  before,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  laid  it 
down  before  them ;  and  when  she  saw  they  refused  to 
eat,  she  laid  her  paws  firet  upon  one,  and  then  upon  the 
other,  and  endeavoured  to  raise  them  up.  All  this 
while  it  was  piteous  to  bear  her  moan.  When  she  foimd 
she  could  not  stir  them,  she  went  ofi*,  and  when  at  spme 
distance,  loolced  back  and  moaned  ;  and  that  not  avail, 
ing  to  entiee  them  away,  she  returned,  and  smelling 
around  them,  began  lo  lick  their  wounds.  She  went 
olf  a  second  time,  as  before,  and  having  crswled  a  few 
paces,  looked  again  behind  her,  and  for  some  time  stood 
moaning.  But  still  her  cubs  not  rising  to  follow  her, 
she  returned  to  them  again,  and  with  signs  of  inex- 
pressible fondness,  went  round  first  one  and  then  the 
other,  pawing  them,  and  moaning.  Finding  at  laU  that 
they  were  cold  and  lifeless,  she  raided  her  head  towards 
the  ship,  and  growled  her  resentment  at  tlie  murderers, 
which  they  returned  with  a  volley  of  musket  balls.  She 
fell  between  her  cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds*" 


and  meeting  no  animal  but  what  he  can  easily 
conquer,  finding  also  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fishy  provisions,  grows  to  an  enormous  size ; 
and  as  the  lion  is  the  tyrant  of  an  African 
forest,  so  the  bear  remains  undisputed  master 
of  the  icy  mountains  in  Spitsbergen  and 
Greenland.  When  our  mariners  land  upon 
those  shores,  in  such  parts  as  have  not  been 
frequented  before,  the  white  bears  come  down 
to  view  them  with  an  awkward  curiosity ;  they 
approach  slowly,  seeming  undetermined  whe- 
ther to  advance  or  retreat,  and  being  naturally 
a  timorous  animal,  they  are  only  urged  on  by 
the  conscious  experience  of  their  former  vie 
tones ;  however,  when  they  are  shot  at,  or 
wounded,  they  endeavour  to  fly,  or,  finding 
that  impracticable,  they  make  a  fierce  and 
desperate  resistance  till  they  die.  As  they 
live  upon  fish  and  seals,  their  flesh  is  too 
strong  for  food,  and  the  captors  have  nothing 
but  the  skin  to  reward  them  for  the  dangers 
incurred  in  the  engagement. 

The  number  of  these  animals  that  are  found 
about  the  north  pole,  if  we  consider  the  scare 
ity  there  of  all  other  terrestrial  creatures,  is 
very  amazing.  They  are  not  only  seen  at  Ian  d . 
but  often  on  ice-floats,  several  leagues  at  sea. 
They  are  often  transported  in  this  manner  to 
the  very  shores  of  Iceland,  where  they  no 
sooner  land,  but  all  the  natives  are  in  arms  to 
receive  them.  It  often  happens,  that  when  a 
Greenlander  and  his  wife  are  paddling  out  at 
sea,  by  coming  too  near  an  ice-float,  a  white 
bear  unexpectedly  jumps  into  their  boat,  and 
if  he  does  not  overset  it,  sits  calmly  where  he 
first  came  down,  and,  like  a  passenger,  suf- 
fers himself  to  be  rowed  along.  It  is  proba- 
ble the  poor  little  Greenlander  is  not  very 
fond  of  his  new  guest ;  however,  he  makes  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  hospitably  rows  hiro 
to  shore. 

As  this  animal  lives  chiefly  upon  fish,  seals, 
and  dead  whales,  it  seldom  removes  far  from 
the  shore.  When  forced  by  hunger,  it  often 
ventures  into  the  deep,  swims  after  seals,  and 
devours  whatever  it  can  seize;  it  is,  however, 
but  a  bad  swimmer,  and  is  often  hunted  in 
this  manner  by  boats  till  it  is  fatigued,  and  at 
last  destroyed.  It  often  happens  that  a  bat- 
tle ensues  between  a  bear  and  a  morse  or  a 
whale ;  but  as  the  latter  are  more  expert  in 
their  own  element,  they  generally  prove  vie* 
torious.  However,  when  the  bear  can  find  a 
young  whale,  it  repays  him  for  the  danger  he 
incurs  of  meeting  with  the  parent 


CHAP.  X, 

TVS  BAIH3EK.' 


Tkb  Badger's  legs  are  so  shon  that  ita  belly 
aeema  to  touch  the  ground  ;  ibis,  however,  ia 
but  a  deceitful  appearance,  ai  it  is  caused  bv 
tbe  length  of  tbe  hair,  which  is  very  long  all 
over  the  body,  and  makeB  it  seem  much  more 
bulky  than  it  really  is.  It  is  a  BoUtary  stupid 
anirnal,  thai  finds  refuge  remoie  from  man, 
and  digs  itself  a  deep  We  with  great  assi- 
duilv.  It  seems  to  avoid  the  light,  and  set 
don  quits  its  retreat  by  day,  only  stealing 
at  night  to  find  subsislence.  It  burrows  in 
ground  very  easily,  its  legs  being  short  and 
strong,  and  its  claws  stiff  and  horny.  As  it 
continues  to  bury  itae\(,  it  throws  the  earth 
behind  it  lo  a  great  distance,  and  thus  forms 
to  itself  a  winding  hole,  at  the  bnttom  of  whici 
it  remains  in  safety.  As  the  fox  is  not  s 
expert  at  digging  into  the  earth ,  it  often  takes 
possession  of  that  which  has  been  quitted  by 
(he  badger  ;  and,  some  say,  forces  it  from  its 
retreat,  by  laying  its  excrement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  badger  s  hole. 

■  This  uilmiil  ii  fumiibtd  by  attan  nllli  po 
mctra  of  deftiica ;  it  li,  Iwninor,  nBverttielMi,  of 
barmlm  and  Inofleiuin  diipodtlon,  and  umi 
iDMiii  Oily  when  acting  a>  tha  defentite,  u  il 
■lucks  uf  other  ■nimil.  I U  food  cgiuiiti  chiefly  d[ 
root!,  fniit),  grsss,  fniecla,  uid  Tragi.  It  wldooi  tp- 
pmri  abroad  during  day,  biit  coalinei  Itieir  to  it*  burraw, 
oblrh  It  dig*  tu  ■  GOiKldenbl*  dapth  under  the  gmund, 
•nd  for  ohlrh  purpoM  It  ii  pro'idcd  witb  strong  nkll). 

Tbare  Is  no  uinul  oTer  whom  mto  eierciw*  more 
•aTBge  lyraniiy  Ibsu  the  bulger,  for  wbansier  one  of 
lh«ae  poor  tolTntli  fdli  Into  his  hands.  It  ii  nibjected  la 
■  lib  of  the  moit  Inlquitoue  tormenl,  being  billed  by 
bulldogi  uid  terrlera,  day  ifter  dey,  until  Its  nilieraUe 
eiillenca  i>  tsrmlnited  by  beli^  lllanlly  tom  to  precei. 
We  rui  only  wonder  th»t  there  itlll  biIU  nwn  to  lolilly 
devoid  of  redei'tioii  and  humanity  H  to  practice  n  cruel 
an  uniBefnent;  and  we  tre  iliU  more  aatmiahrd  that  the 
laws  itaoulil  tolerate  It  in  then  enlightened  dayi.  Al- 
Ihougb  the  Almighty  gave  man  dominion  over  the 
beaiU  of  tha  Rdd,  it  eoiild  nenr  ba  >ipw;lad  be  would 
eicnlH  (uch  uanlenting  cruelty  to  one  of  tha  most 
htimlen  of  creatures. 

The  fullowlng  Instance  of  faithful  aUacbment 
badger  was  raialad  by  a  geniteman  who  mldod 
Chateau  de  Vemours,  In  France:— 

Two  persons  on  a  joumey,  haTing  orcailoD  I 
through  ■  hollow  way,  accompanied  by  a  dog,  ha 
^  l*dger,  and  pursued  it  till  it  took  iheller  In  a 
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This  animal,  liowever,  is  not  long  in  mak- 
ig  itself  a  new  habitation,  from  whiub  it 
iUom  ventures  far,  as  it  flies  but  slowly, and 
m  find  safety  only  in  the  strength  of  lU  re- 
treat. When  it  is  surprised  by  the  dogs  ai 
some  distance  from  its  hole,  it  then  combals 
with  desperate  resolution ;  it  falls  upon  its 
back,  defend  itself  on  every  side,  and  seldom 
dies  unrevenged  in  the  midst  of  its  enemies. 

The  badger,  like  tbe  fox,  is  a  carnivorous 
animal,  and  nothing  that  has  life  can  come 
iss  to  iL      It  sleeps  tbe  greatest  part  of  its 
le,  and  thus,  widiout  being  a  voracious 
feeder,  it  still   keeps  fat,  particularly  in  win- 
ter.     They  always  keep  theirbole  very  clean; 
id  when  the  female  brings  forth,  she  makes 
comfortable  warm  bed  of  hay, at  the  bottum 
of  her  bote,  for  the  reception   of  her   young. 
She  brings  forth  in  summer,  generally  to  iho 
number  of  three  or  four,  which  she  feeds  at 
first  with  her  milk,  and  afterwards  with  such 
petty  prey  as  she  can  surprise.     Shu  seizes 
the  young  rabbits  in  their  warren,  robs  birds' 
nests,  finds  out  wliere  the  wild  bees  have  laid 
up  their  honey,  and  brings  all  to  her  expect- 
ing brood. 

The  youne  ones  when  taken  are  easily 
tamed,  but  tEe  old  sUll  continue  savage  and 
incorrigible ;  the  former,  after  a  shurt  time, 
play  with  the  dogs,  follow  their  master  about 
the  house,  but  seem  of  all  other  animals  the 
most  food  of  Ibe  fire.  They  often  approach 
it  so  closely,  that  they  even  burn  themselves 
in  a  dangerous  manner.  They  are  sometimes 
also  subject  to  the  mange;  and  have  a  gland 
under  their  tail  which  scents  pretty  strongly. 
Tbe  poor  of  some  countries  eat  their  fieslt ; 


under  a  tree,  and  from  which  it  was  at  length  hunlwl 
and  killed.  As  thpy  wars  only  s  few  mllei  from  the 
Tillage  of  Chapellatisro,  they  agrasd  to  dng  the  badger 
thither,  so  that  they  might  receive  the  reward  oflered  lq> 
tha  commune  far  eiery  one  whii'h  was  klllrd,  and,  ba- 
sldaa,  to  sell  its  skin  to  the  manufacturer  of  badger.hiir 
bnuhet.  Havlag  no  ropn,  they  twisted  some  Iwip, 
and  draw  the  animal  along  tha  road  by  turns.  They 
had  not  proceeded  hr  on  their  way,  when  they  heard 
tha  cry  of  an  animal  sfipanntly  in  distress.  Tlwystc^ 
pad  to  llUen  from  wbeiico  It  proceeded,  when  uiolhci 
badger  approached  them  slowly.  They  at  first  threw 
itooas  at  It,  but  tIJa  did  not  deter  it  from  approaching 
Its  dead  companion,  which  It  no  Hmer  reuhed  than  It 
began  to  llrk,  and  Dude  a  mournful  cry.  Tbe  men  ob- 
eerring  this,  desisted  from  ofierlng  It  any  ficUiar  offanca, 
■nd  continued  to  draw  the  dead  body  along  a>  before. 
Tha  bithful  animal  continued  to  fidlow  the  dead  one, 
and  lying  down  on  it,  look  it  gently  by  the  ear,  and  In 
Ibis  manner  was  actually  dragged  Into  the  tillags ;  end 
even  amid  the  crowd  oll>oys  and  dogs  which  were  soon 
collected  around,  it  could  not  be  induced  to  quit  Its  situ- 
ation! and,  to  their  shame  ba  it  said,  they  had  tha  Inhu- 
manity to  kill  this  aJleclhinata  enature,  and  afterwards 
bum  It,  declaring  that  il  could  be  no  other  than  a  witch. 
The  badger  is  an  Inhabitant  of  Britain,  md  tha  whole 
Europau)  continent :  and  Dr  Richardson  has  IdentlfleJ 
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which  though  fat  is  at  best  but  rank  and  ill- 
tasted.  ' 


CHAP.  XL 

THE  TAPIR.* 

(Set  Plate  XIV,  Jig.  16.) 

Thbrb  seems  to  be  a  rude,  but  an  inferior 
resemblance  between  many  animals  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  World.     The  cougar  of 

>  Tiie  spotted  badger  is  of  a  white  colour,  marked  with 
reddish,  yellow,  and  dusky  spots.  It  inhabits  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  northern  provinces  of 
Persia  and  China, and  in  Japan.  The  white  badger  is  said 
Ity  Mr  Brisson  to  have  been  brought  from  New  York ;  it 
lias  ver}*  small  eyes,  and  very  short  legs,  and  Is  only  one 
foot  nine  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  nine  inches.  This 
variety  or  species,  is  supposed  by  Mr  Bewick  to  be  the 
same  animaJ  with  tiie  land  bear.  The  spotted  variety 
is  \Bry  rare,  nor  is  it  mentioned  from  what  country  it 
was  bronght. 

The  American  badger  (see  Plate  XII.  fig.  30.)  inha- 
bits Labrador,  and  the  comitry  about  Hudson's  Bay,  in 
North  America.  This  animal  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  common  or  European  badgers,  but  is  somewhat 
smaller,  and  the  hair  is  longer,  more  soi^  and  silky ;  the 
ean  are  short,  and  of  a  white  colour,  edged  with  black; 
the  head  Is  white,  with  a  black  line  on  each  side  running 
from  the  forehead  close  to  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye, 
ilowii  to  the  nose ;  the  hair  on  the  back  is  four  or  five 
inches  long,  bright  brown  for  the  under  half,  Uien  bright 
yellow,  above  that  black,  and  white  at  the  tips:  the  legs 
are  short,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  having  five  daws 
behind,  and  only  four  before,  which  are  cmislderably 
longer  and  larger ;  but  the  want  of  the  fifth  claw  on  the 
fore  part,  being  described  from  a  dried  specimen,  may 
have  been  owing  to  accident.  Its  tail  Is  covered  with 
long  dirty  yellow  hairs,  tipped  with  white,  having  the 
ends  dusky ;  tlie  tliroat,  breast,  and  belly  are  white ;  tho 
fore  ieet  have  only  four  toes.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
this  animal  possesses  the  orifice  under  the  tail.  In  each 
Jaw  there  are  six  fore  teeth,  one  tusk  on  each  side  of 
each,  and  four  grinders  on  each  side  in  both:  in  all 
thirty-two. 

*  The  American  tapir  Is  said  to  reach  six  feet  in  length 
from  the  extremity  of  its  proboscis  to  the  origin  of  its 
diminutive  tall ;  but  the  largest  of  our  specimens  scarcely 
exceeds  fivo.  Its  colour  Is  throughout  of  a  deep  brown, 
approaching  to  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  sides  of 
the  lower  lip,  a  band  occupying  the  middle  of  the  chin 
Iteneath,  the  upper  edges  of  tlie  ears,  and  a  naked  line 
at  the  junction  of  the  hoofs,  all  which  are  purely  white. 
The  hair  is  rather  scanty  all  over  the  body,  very  short, 
and  so  closely  pressed  to  the  surface  as  hardly  to  be  dis. 
tinguished  at  a  little  distance.  The  skin  beneath  it  is 
of  great  density,  being,  according  to  M.  Roulin,  not 
leas  than  seven  lines  in  thickness  on  the  back,  and  eight 
or  nine  on  the  cheeks;  and  so  tough  that  M.  Sonini 
assures  us  he  has  fraquently  fired  at  a  female  tapir  cross- 
ing  a  river  with  her  young,  with  his  gun  heavily  loaded, 
without  giving  her  so  much  disturbance  as  to  cause  her 
to  turn  aside  from  her  course,  although  he  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  impression  of  his  ball  upon  her  skin.  On 
tlie  Iwck  of  the  neck,  extending  forwards  as  far  as  the 
level  of  the  eyes,  is  a  thick  rounded  crest,  formed  in- 
ternally of  a  powerful  ligament  stretched  between  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  and  a 
strung  elevated  ridge  occupying  the  line  of  junction  be- 


A  merica  resembles  the  tiger  in  natural  fero- 
city,  though  far  inferior  in  its  diroensionsw  The 
lUtma  bears  some  affinity  to  the  camel,  but  is 
far  behind  it  in  strength  and  utility.  The 
tapir  may  be  considered  as  the  hippopotamus 
of  the  new  continent,  but  degraded  both  as  to 
its  size  and  ferocity. 

This  animal  bears  some  distant  resemblance 
in  its  form  to  a  mule.  It  has  a  long  snout, 
which  it  lengtbens  or  contracts  at  pleasure. 
Its  ears  are  small,  long,  and  pendant  Its 
neck  and  tail  are  short,  and  its  claws  strong 
and  firm,  of  which  it  has  four  upon  each  foot 

tween  the  parietal  bones  of  the  skull.  This  singular 
crest  is  surmounted  by  a  thin  mane  of  stifl*  blackish 
hairs.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  present  species,  but  b  not 
found,  according  to  M  Roulin,  in  its  female  at  Cayenne : 
although  we  have  D'Anra's  authority  for  the  female 
being  equally  furnished  with  it  In  Paraguay.  In  the 
young  female,  formerly  in  the  Society's  ftlenagerie, 
which  was  brought  by  Lieutenant  Maw  from  Paim  in 
Brasil,  It  was  also  ^rery  conspicuous.  The  length  of  th« 
head  is  very  great  and  is  considerably  increased  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  muzsle,  which  is  covered  with  hair 
of  the  same  cokMir  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bodv 
above,  and  is  naked  and  flesh-coloured  at  its  flattened 
extremity  and  beneath.  The  eyes  are  extremely  small 
and  of  a  dull  lead-colour. 

The  young  is  of  a  much  lighter  brown  than  the  adult, 
with  numerous  small  white  spots  <«  the  cheeks,  a  whit- 
ish muxitle,  and  six  or  eight  complete  narrow  bands  of 
white  passing  along  each  side  of  the  body  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  haunches.  Regular  rows  of  small 
white  spots,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
alternate  with  these  bands.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
limbs  are  marked  In  a  similar  manner;  their  inner 
sides,  as  well  as  the  under  sur&oe  of  the  body,  are 
white ;  and  their  extremities  of  the  ground-colour  of 
the  whole  body,  with  a  few  fainter  spots  scattered  over 
tliem.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  their  age  this 
livery  becomes  completely  lost  Similar  markings  oc- 
cur  in  the  young  of  tlie  Sumatran  species,  and  also,  we 
may  observe,  in  that  of  the  hog  in  Its  natiie  state.  The 
adult  female  of  the  present  species  has  generally  a  con- 
siderable number  of  whitish  hairs  intermingled  with  the 
brown,  which  gives  her  somewhat  of  a  grinled  appear- 
ance. 

Pew  animals  of  equal  sixe  have  so  extensive  a  range 
as  the  American  tapir.  It  is  found  in  every  part  of 
South  America  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  from  tiie 
Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darlen  ;  Iwt  ap- 
pears to  l>e  most  common  within  the  tropics.  M.  Rou. 
lin  dwells  upon  it  as  a  singular  fact  that  although  it  oc- 
curs  as  low  as  forty  degrees  to  tlie  south  of  the  equator, 
it  ceases  suddenly  at  about  B?  north  in  a  situation  i«here 
it  Is  extremely  abundant,  and  where  no  adequate  cause 
has  yet  been  assigned  to  bar  Its  farther  progress,  no  large 
rivers  nor  lofty  mountains  intervening,  nor  any  change 
in  the  character  of  tho  vegetation  of  the  country  being 
manifest.  The  left  bank  of  the  Atrato  near  its  mouth, 
and  the  part  of  Darien  inhabited  by  the  independent 
Indians,  may  be  considered  as  its  northern  limit.  Its 
highest  range,  in  the  province  of  Maraquita  at  least,  ap- 
pears to  be  from  three  thousand  to  three  thousand  fix 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  new 
species  discovered  by  M.  Roulin  Is  only  met  with  at  a 
much  greater  elevation. 

Throughout  tins  wide  extent  of  country  the  tapir 
passes  a  solitary  existence,  buried  in  the  depths  of  the 
forests  and  never  associating  with  its  fellows;  but  flying 
from  society  and  avoiding  as  n:uch  as  possible  the  D«igb> 
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Iti  skin  ia  thick,  and  covered  with  brown 
hair;  and  the  natives  make  ahielda  of  it, 
which  cannot  be  pierced  by  ui  arrow. 

Tbta   animal    majr,  in   aciine  meaiiur«,  be 

bourbood  of  mui.  It  nrely  atln  ihmd  from  Iti  ntnu 
during  the  dkf,  irhlch  it  pmn  in  ■  lUte  of  quiet  ]>- 
Uiirgy:  uid  atelu  iti  food  only  bf  night.  With  tb«  «i. 
uiption  of  the  bog  it  ■eemi  to  bs  the  m«t  tnilf  omni- 
varoiu  of  tbs  tribe  of  uiimili  to  vhirh  it  lieloiigi,  for 
u-iicely  uiy  thing  cornea  bidIm  to  lu  riteiioiu  ippolltB. 
lU  mcHt  commuii  foot)  li  legetihle,  uid  conilits  of  wild 
Imiti,  bwfa,  and  (boot).  D'Aon  Ulls  m  Ibit  it  i>  il» 
eitramel)'  bod  of  Itx  bamro  or  iiitroai  evlb  of  Put- 
giuy.     But  when  prewed  by  buiigor  it  mllawi  irbau 

are  killed  In  their  utiTe  foreata  i 


by  D'Aara  gnawed  In  pieeai  >  aUrer  siuff-boi  aiid 

been  confined  In  menigerim  hate  been  known,  aj^r  h 
Iciig  Tut,  to  deiour  tlis  iroist  of  lII  poulble  filth.  In 
EipiiTily,  or  when  domeitinted,  it  feedi  mlmost  indli- 
crimiiiitol)'  on  hreid,  ca«iv>,  hertn,  rooti,  Rih,  and  fleih, 
either  raw  or  rooked;  but  it  iti II  reteiu)  itB  depraved 
appetite  and  >Hallovii  raga  aod  dirt  of  ali  kind*  If  they 
uie  incautioutiy  IcA  within  Ita  reach. 

The  protection  alfgrded  by  Iti  coat  of  mall,  ai  (ta 
lough  akiu  hu  Iwen  uot  unaptly  tanned,  together  with 
ill  great  muanilar  atfangtfa,  eoablea  the  tapir  lo  peoe. 
■  rale  through  the  moat  denaely  compacted  underwood 
with  little  difficulty.  Ktery  thing  glTe)  ny  before  ita 
eflorta,  and  thug  it  aoon  cleira  llHlf  a  pith  in  irhitvier 
dirai-lloo  it  cboolet  to  proRred.  But  when  once  ita  pilh 
ia  made  it  wemi  lo  preler  the  beaten  road  to  the  fotiaa- 
tloii  of  a  new  one,  and  goal  backnarda  and  forwarda  in 
the  lame  track,  wliich  the  oallve  huntamen  aud  traTel- 
lera  always  select  ai  the  easiest  passage  through  the 
fijreat.  They  aie,  howerer,  cautioua  uot  to  raniain  in 
It  during  tlie  night,  nor  to  awing  their  himmocki  acroaa 
It,  u  in  thai  cue  Uiey  would  be  liable  to  recaiva  comi- 
darabla  ii^jury  Irom  the  iliork  of  the  animal  aa  It  rtnbea 
past  in  ita  nocturnal  raniblea. 

The  ttpir  Is  far,  boneier,  from  bein^  a  mbchieTous 
animal.  In  its  natural  dlipoaitioD  it  ii  remarkably 
'  attarks  man  or  heait  except  in  aeltde- 
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ia  frequently  hunted  for  Its  Stsh,  which,  although  roaiaa, 
Iry,  and  unuTCuiy  to  a  European  palate.  Is  regarded  a* 
a  great  luxury  by  the  natWa  Indian*  and  uagroea  Ita 
(kin  is  also  highly  (alued  on  account  of  its  gnat  thick- 
DMs  aud  itrengUi.  The  laaaD  is  eeldom  employed  to 
take  it;  for  it  anapt  asunder  at  a  ilngla  eBbrt  a  cord 
Mrong  enough  lo  iniarrupt  a  bull  In  the  height  of  bb 
headlong  course.  The  moat  eommoD  mode  of  catching 
them  la  to  attracl  them  by  an  linitallcii  of  their  *oici 


s  to  bring  U 


p  but  n 


sliut  rarely  fails  of  lie  efiiict.  Tlie  Indiana  use  poboiK 
aiiowa  for  the  same  purpose.  Another  plan,  which 
also  frequently  pursued,  ia  for  the  hunten  to  itatli 
tliemaelves  towards  OTenlng  with  their  dogt  by  the  ili 
of  tiie  taplr'a  path,  to  intercept  him  in  hji  paaaage 
the  iratar,  of  which,  like  moal  animals  of  hia  tribe,  be 
ia  particularly  Ibod,  conatanllr  Indulging  In  a  hath  as 
(oon  ai  be  rouse)  himself  for  tlie  buslnoM  of  the  night, 
and  wallowing  at  all  limes  in  the  water  with  poeuliar 
delight.  Tlie  doga  are,  boirever,  frequently  worated, 
tlie  tapir  defending  himaelf  with  great  courage,  aeiifng 
his  enemies  with  hii  teetb,  and  loHictlng  on  tbem  cary 
serere  wounde.  H'ben  thus  attacked  he  ntually  endea- 
vMirs    to   gain  Ilia  »aler,   where,  standing   up  lo  hir 


termed  amphibious,  aa  it  ctiiefly  resides  in  tbe 
water.  Il  diflera,  however,  from  all  others  of 
this  kind,  in  feeding  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
and  not  making  this  element  the  place  of  ita 

breast,  ha  defiei  the  largest  dogs;  hii  assailants  being 
compalled  to  swim  are  uoable  to  bring  Into  actioo  thair 
full  agtliiy  and  strength,  while  the  Uplr,  quietly  wutcb. 
Ing  tiwir  motions,  teiiei  them  succettlieiy  aa  thry  ail- 

from  him  with  the  loss  of  Urge  purtioia  of  their  lleth. 

It  would  leem  tliat  these  animali  may  be  readily 
tamed,  and  eTen  to  a  certain  ettent  domesticaled.  Ali 
those  which  ha*e  been  kept  in  menagerlea  liave  been 
perfectly  quiet  and  good  tempered ;  and  M.  Snuiinl  as- 
aures  ui  tital  numerous  tame  Indiiiduala  are  allowed  to 
walk  at  liberty  through  the  stiveli  of  Cayenne,  to  leave 
the  town,  and  to  go  Into  tbe  nelghbouriog  woods,  from 
which  they  return  in  the  evening  to  the  house  whore 
they  are  fed.  They  are  fund,  he  says,  of  being  noticed. 
recognise  their  master,  follow  him  about,  and  glre  him 
various  tokens  of  atlachmcDt.  "  It  appean  to  me." 
adds  M.  Soiiiiln),  "that  with  eara  and  attention  tba 
t^Ir  might  he  made  aarriceabie  as  a  beaH  of  burthen  of 
gnnt  robustiieu;  ita  thick-set  form  and  tlie  high  degrea 
of  Btrenglh  with  which  It  Is  endowed,  would  enible  It  to 
bear  very  hesTy  kiads ;  and  the  genllenese  of  its  dlspori- 
tlon  raises  a  strong  preaumptlnn  that  we  ahould  lind 
united  in  It  tbe  two  taluablo  qualities  of  docility  and 
patience." 

Butlbn,  in  laying  It  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the 
animals  of  Snitti  America  do  not  eiist  in  the  "  Old 
World,"  pointed  particularly  to  tlie  tapir  as  a  creature 
emiuently  peculiar  to  thai  continent.  The  coutrary  has 
of  late  years  been  proved ;  fw  not  only  have  two  foaeil 
tarletiea  been  dlsinterrrd  in  France,  Germany,  and 
lUly,  hut  the  animal  has  actuallybeen  found  eiiitlng  in 
tbe  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  in  Sumatra.  Thia  vari. 
cty  la  repreeented  In  the  lullowliig  wood-out,  atid  may 


be  thEsdaKnbadi — rha  Malay  ta|dr  resemhioi  Inlonn 
ttie  American,  and  has  a  similar  flexibla  proboscis, 
which  Is  six  or  eight  fnrhea  In  length.     Its  geaeral  ap- 

tbo  bog.  The  eyea  are  small.  I'he  ears  are  raundlsli, 
and  borderwl  with  white.  Tba  akin  Is  thick  and  lirm, 
thiuly  covered  with  short  hair.  I'he  legs  are  sherl  and 
atout;  the  fore  feet  are  furnished  with  four  toca,  the 
hind  fed  with  three.  In  tbe  upper  jiw  there  ireaevm 
molar  teeth  on  each  side,  one  small  canine  inserted  ex. 
aetly  on  the  suture  of  the  Incisor  bene,  and  In  front  aia 
Indsors,  the  two  outer  of  which  are  ekngaled  intotwks: 
In  the  mider  jaw  there  are  but  sia  mtriars;  the  canines 
are  large,  and  the  number  of  iuclaon,  tho  outer  of  wbicb 
are  the  smallest.  Is  the  same  as  in  llie  upper  jaw. 

The  first  iulelllgeiice  of  the  eiistencs  of  the  Uplr  In 
Sumatra  was  given  to  the  governmeDt  of  Port  Maii- 
borough,  atBencoolen,  In  ITIS,  by  Mr  Whalfrldt,  who 
was  employed  In  m^hig  a  survey  of  the  coaal.  He 
considered  it  to  be  the  blppopotamui,  and  described  It 
by  that  name;  but  the  drawing  which  accompanied  the 
report  idsnlines  It  with  the  tapir.      Aftor  tliia,  the  aul- 
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depredations.  It  feeds  upon  the  pastures  by 
tike  river-side,  and,  as  it  is  very  timorous,  the 
instant  it  hears  the  least  noise,  it  plunges  into 
the  stream.  They  are  greatly  sought  after 
by  the  natives,  as  their  flesh  is  considered  as 
a  delicacy,  and  thought  by  some  not  inferior 
to  beef. 


CHAP.  XII. 

THE  RACOON. 
(See  Plate  XII.  Jig.  87.) 

Thb  Racoon,  which  some  authors  have  called 
the  Jamaica  rat,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
badger ;  its  body  is  short  and  bulky ;  its  fur 
is  fine,  long,  and  thick,  blackish  at  the  sur- 
face, and  gray  towards  the  bottom;  the  nose 
is  rather  shorter  and  more  pointed  than  that 
uf  the  fox  ;  (he  eyes  large  and  yellow ;  the 
teeth  resembling  those  of  a  dog  ;  the  (ail  thick, 
but  tapering  towards  a  point  regularly  marked 
with  rings  of  black,  and  at  least  as  long  as 
(he  body  ;  the  fore-feet  are  much  shorter  than 
the  hinder,  both  armed  with  five  sharp  claws, 
with  which,  and  his  teeth,  the  animal  makes 
u  vigorous  resistance.  Like  the  squirrel,  it 
makes  use  of  its  paws  to  hold  its  food  while 
eating,  but  it  diflfers  from  the  monkey  kind, 
which  uses  but  one  hatid  on  those  occasions, 
whereas  the  racoon  and  the  squirrel  use  both ; 
as,  wanting  the  thumb,  their  paws  singly  are 
unfit  for  grasping  or  holding.  Though  this 
animal  be  short  and  bulky,  it  is  however  very 
active  ;  its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to  climb 
trees  with  great  facility  :  it  runs  on  the  trunk 
with  the  same  swiftness  that  it  moves  upon  the 

mal  was  not  noticed  for  a  ronsiderable  time.  But,  in 
1805,  when  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  arrived  at  Pcnang,  he 
was  informed  that,  a  short  time  before,  in  the  govern, 
ment  of  Sir  George  Leith,  the  natives  had  caught  an 
auimal  which  was,  in  every  respect,  the  model  of  an 
elephant,  cnlv  of  a  diminutive  size.  Unfiortunately  it 
was  brought  Irom  Queda  to  Penang  during  the  governor's 
absence,  and  dying  before  his  return,  the  servants  threw 
its  body  into  the  sea.  On  a  Bubse<iQent  visit  made  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  Malacca,  he  made  particular  in- 
quiries as  to  the  new  animal,  and  from  the  answers  he 
received  he  felt  little  doubt  tliat  It  %V8S  not  a  miniature 
elephant,  but  a  tapir.  Indeed,  on  showing  the  natives 
a  drawing  of  tlie  American  tapir  they  seemed  at  unce 
to  recognise  it.  The  result  of  later  Investigations  was 
quite  conclusive  on  tliis  point:  and,  in  1818,  there  was 
ill  the  menagerie  at  Calcutta  a  living  tapir  sent  from 
Bencoolen,  and  M^jor  Farquhar  had,  about  the  same 
time,  sent  to  the  Asiatic  society  a  stufled  specimen  and 
a  head,  with  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  animal,  and  giv. 
ing  an  account  of  the  discovery.  From  these  an  ac- 
count of  tlie  animal,  with  a  drawing,  was  prepared  by 
M.  Diard,  and  sent  to  his  friends  in  Paris,  where,  in 
Mar«:h,  1819.  M.  Fred.  Cuvier  published  it  in  his  great 
work  on  the  '  Mammalia  of  the  Menageries  In  Paris.* 


plain,  and  sports  among  the  most  extreme 
branches  with  great  agility,  security,  and 
ease;  it  moves  forward  chiefly  by  bounding, 
and  though  it  proceeds  in  an  oblique  direction, 
it  has  speed  enough  most  frequently  to  escape 
its  pursuers. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  southern 
parts  of  America,  nor  have  any  travellers 
mentioned  its  being  found  in  the  ancient  con- 
tinent But  in  the  climates  of  which  it  is  a 
native,  it  is  found  in  noxious  abundance,  par- 
ticularly  in  Jamaica,  where  it  keeps  in  the 
mountains,  and  where  it  often  descends  to  feed 
upon  the  plantations  of  sugar-cane.  The 
planters  of  these  climates  consider  these  ani. 
mals  as  one  of  their  greatest  miseries ;  they 
have  contrived  various  methods  of  destroying 
them,  yet  still  they  propagate  in  such  num. 
bers  that  neither  traps  nor  fire-arms  can  set 
them  free ;  so  that  a  swarm  of  these  famished 
creatures  are  found  to  do  more  injury  in  a 
single  night  than  the  labours  of  a  month  can 
repair. 

But  thougl),  when  wild,  they  are  thus 
troublesome,  in  a  state  of  tameness  no  animal 
is  more  harmless  or  amusing;  they  are  ca- 
pable  of  being  instructed  in  various  little 
amusing  tricks.'  The  racoon  is  playful  and 
cleanly,  and  is  very  easily  supported  ;  it  eats 
of  every  thing  that  is  given  it,  and,  if  left  to 
itself,  no  cat  can  be  a  better  provider  ;  it  ex. 
amines  cTery  comer,  eats  of  all  flesh,  either 
boiled  or  raw,  eggs,  fruits,  or  com ;  insects 
themselves  cannot  escape  it,  and,  if  left  at 
liberty  in  a  garden,  it  will  feed  upon  snails, 
worms,  and  beetles;  but  it  has  a  particular 
fondness  for  sweets  of  every  kind,  and  to  be 
possessed  of  these  in  its  wild  state,  it  incun 
every  danger.  Though  it  will  eat  its  provis. 
ions  dry,  it  will  for  choice  dip  them  in  water, 
if  it  happen  to  be  in  the  way.  It  has  one 
peculiarity  which  few  others  have  been  found 

>  In  a  state  of  domestication  the  racoon  is  very  spor- 
tive  and  good  tempered,  and  of  a  disposition  not  less 
inquisitive  than  the  monkey.  It  examines  every  object 
with  its  paws,  which  it  uses  in  the  manner  of  bands,  to 
see  every  tiling  which  is  given  to  it.  It  is  as  sly  and 
cunning  as  a  fox,  and,  like  it,  is  very  destructive  of 
poultry.  It  is  said  to  feed  on  Insects,  and  c^ns  oysters 
with  astonishing  dexterity:  it  separates  the  shells,  and 
does  not  leave  a  single  vestige  of  the  animal  wlihlii 
them. 

In  Brickeirs  History  of  North  Carolina,  we  find  a 
record  of  the  wonderful  sagacity  of  this  animal.  Ii« 
says  it  is  fond  of  crabs,  and  when  in  search  of  then 
taices  its  station  by  the  side  of  a  swamp,  and  hangin/( 
its  tail  over  Into  the  water,  the  crabs  mistake  it  for  food, 
and  laying  hold  of  it,  the  racoon  soon  perceives  it  pinch. 
Ing,  pulls  up  its  tall  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  lands  the 
crab  on  the  soil,  where  it  suddenly  seises  it  in  its  mo<ith 
and  quickly  devours  it.  He  is  care/ul,  from  experience, 
which  way  he  seizes  the  crab,  which  lie  does  transverse- 
ly, to  prevent  the  animal  from  inflicting  wotuidK  on  bJa 
face  by  his  nippers. 


THE  COATIMONDI. 


it  drinks  as  well  by  tapping  like 
the  dog  as  hj  sucking  like  the  faorse. 


THK  COATIMOn)!.' 

Thb  first  pectiliiirity  with  which  this  animal 
strikes  the  spectator  is  the  extreme  length  of 
its  snout,  which,  in  some  measure,  resembles 
that  of  the  h<^,  but  elongated  to  a  surprising 
ilegree  ;  it  bears  some  distant  resemblance  to 
the  animal  last  described,  except  that  the 
neck  and  the  body  are  longer,  the  fur  shorter, 
end  the  eyes  smaller;  but  its  principal  dis- 
tinction, as  was  said  before,  coiisisla  in  the 
shape  of  its  nose ;  the  upper  jaw  being  an  inch 
longer  than  (he  lower,  and  Ihe  snout,  which  is 
movable  in  every  direction,  turning  up  at 
the  end.  Like  llie  racoon,  it  sits  upon  the 
hinder  legs  with  great  ease,  and,  in  this  po- 
riiion.  with  both  paws  carries  the  food  to  ils 
mouth. 

This  nnimal  is  very  subject  to  eat  its  own 
tail,  which  is  rather  longer  ihan  its  body:  but 
this  strange  appetite  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
coati  alone ;  the  raococo,  and  some  of  the  mon- 
key kinds,  do  the  same,  and  seeip  to  feci  no 
pain  in  wounding  a  part  of  the  body  so  remote 
from  the  centre  of-circulaiinn. 

It  seems  possessed  of  the  same  playful 
qnalities,  and  indiscriminate  appetites,  with 
the  animnl  described  in  the  last  chapter ;  if 
left  at  liberty  in  a  state  of  tameness,  it  will 
pursue  the  pooltry,  and  destroy  every  living 
thing  that  it  has  streiiglh  to  conquer;  though 
it  is  playful  with  its  keeper,  yet  it  seems  ob- 
stinately bent  against  receiving  any  instruc- 
tion, and  neither  threats  nor  caresses  can  in- 
duce it  to  practise  any  arts  lo  which  it  is  not 
naturally  inctiiied.  When  it  sleeps,  it  rolls 
itself  up  in  a  lump,  and  in  that  position  often 
continues  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  to- 
gether. 

■  Tilt  roatimgnili  ii  of  the  wniel  triba,  uid  l>  cow 
knoira  hf  Hit  nama  nf  Ihe  Brtdllaii  neuaJ.  It  It  m 
ohsIiiiMe   tnd   ctprk'loui   dilmil.       Liiiiiicut  had    one 

lor«Dirth«rhi 
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M  Itj  hold  of  it  canlnry  to  ita  Inclliuttion  ;  aiid  it  si 
Tut  to  lbs  legs  of  thoae  ollh  ohom  ll  <m  ramlliu',  n 
it  wintEd  lo   raiinck  their  pociteti,  and  any  off 
thing  it  found  lii  Iham.    Il  btd  s»  extreme  tvanioi 
liDg't  Lrl9llB9,  and  run^eiiueiilly  lite  snulitat  brush  made 
it  delist.      Its  mode  of  Ufa  nag  very  fliigular;  It  slept 
from  midnight  [o  noon,  Itcpt  anike  Ihe  reil  of  the  day, 
■nd  uniformly  miked  aboiitrrom  ill  [n  the  evening  till 
midnight,  wiiiiMit  the  ii-ail  regard  lo  the  sort  af  waalher. 
Thit  i*  probahl]'  the  time  assigned  by  nature  for  prvcur. 
lug  i(a  food,  which  conii^l)  rhiclly  (^  young  birds,  eggs, 


■  There  i>  lome  coiifiulon  among  nalunlisti  in  t 

mei  Iwetowed  on  the  dldbreiit  ipeclea  oT  anl-eatej 

..ate  XiV.  Sg.  a.  reproMnts  the  great  ant-eaUr.    Pli 

Xtll.  ng.  31.  Iha  Cape  ant-eater.     TIib  follonlng  i 

rcpnuiili  tlie  unine  ajit-eater. 


TOE  ART- BEAD. 

Trbrb  are  many  animals  that  live  upon 
ai)ts  in  Africa  and  America ;  the  pangolin  or 
scaly  lisard  of  Guinea  may  be  considered 
among  (his  number ;  but  tliere  are  a  greater 
variety  in  A  mericn ,  which  make  those  minute 
insects  their  only  subsistence.  Though  they 
are  of  different  ligures  and  siies,  yet,  in  gen. 
eral,  they  go  under  one  common  name  of  the 
ant-bear ;  the  peculiar  length  and  slendemess 
of  their  snout,  their  singular  appetites,  and 
manner  of  taking  their  prey,  striking  us 
strongly  to  attend  to  the  minute  diflferencea 
of  their  size  or  form. 

They  have   been    classed  by   Mr   Buflbn 

to  the   LitaOBR  TAMAKDDl,  the     SHaLLBB  TAHtlt- 

lA,  and  the  ant  bat aa.'     The  longest  of  this 


In  a  commuxintloii  to  the  Zwiloginl  Society,  Sir  R. 
KerPortergiies  a  detailed  deKriplioii,aecom|»n led  vrltli 
a  drawing,  of  (ha  M^nt/rt/iiagajmiala,  Ltiiit.,  undat 
Ihe  name  of  Orm  llermrsuirQ,  01  ant-bear.  Sir  Robert 
■rai  partirularly  (truck  vrllh  the  diflereiirn  In  ttrue- 
tiire  Hliich  eiiiti  between  the  fore  and  the  hlnde- 
leet,  and  with  the  curioai  disposition  of  the  parts  of  Um 
former  in  the  art  uf  progrenlon,  nhich  has  been  (lightly 
"■forred  to  by  D'Aan.     In  the  figure  (in  whirli  t\» 

imal  is  represented  in  ■  tlaiidiiig  podtloo)  ttie 


or  the  fors  feet  do  nM  ,.-,.- 
bu-knrdi  under  the  wrlM;  e 
greailoiL  in  the  MSyrmfctpAoffi 
dudTibed  by  Col.  SykM  as  i 


In  froi 


l>led 


II  the  tpedai  oE 
la-nt..        .V  K^'.cKc  >N<i  .u,.. .......  lE.ngtb  aiul  point  of 

the  middle  lor,"  observes  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter,  "  a  pro- 
tniding  mass  of  liard  Dash  stood  out  from  \ba  nrlst, 
olierein  was  a  cavity  destined  for  Iha  reception  of  the 
ungulated  elongatiun  when  the  animal  )•«*  In  ■  (landing 
position."  He  adds,  "  from  Ihe  awkward  formalion  M 
the  fore  feel,  (|uickness  of  motion  boromea  impossible  ; 
hence  tliey  may  ha  caught  in  the  smallest  open  sptea 
(when  leen)  nllh  little  difficulty." 

Beside*  the  animal  here  mentioned,  there  are  alhera 
of  tlie  same  kind  ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the 
little  ant-eater  of  New  Ilviland  and  tbe  prliklr  ant- 
eater  of  New  Holland.    Tlie  former  la  siiigular  for  its 
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kind  b  four  feet  long,  from  the  tip  of  the 
STJout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  their  legs  are 
short,  and  armed  with  four  strong  claws; 
their  tail  is  long  and  tufted,  and  the  animal 
often  throws  it  on  its  back  like  the  squirrel. 
The  second  of  this  kind  is  not  above  eighteen 
inches  long,  the  tail  is  without  hair,  and  it 
sweeps  the  ground  as  the  animal  moves.  The 
ANT-KATRR,  which  Is  the  third  variety,  is  still 
smaller  than  either  of  the  former,  as  it  is  not 
above  seven  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  snout 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  two  former 
are  of  a  brown  dusky  colour,  but  this  of  a 
beautiful  reddish,  mixed  with  yellow.  Though 
they  differ  in  figure,  they  all  resemble  each 
other  in  one  peculiarity,  which  is  the  extreme 
slendemess  of  their  snout,  and  the  amazing 
length  of  their  tongue. 

The  snout  is  produced  in  so  disproportionate 
a  manner,  that  the  length  of  it  makes  near  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  figure.  A  horse  has 
one  of  the  longest  heads  of  any  animal  we 
know,  and  yet  the  ant.bear  has  one  above 
twice  as  lon^r,  in  proportion  to  its  body.  The 
snout  of  this  animal  is  almost  round  and 
cylindrical;  it  is  extremely  slender,  and  is 
scarcely  thicker  near  the  eyes  than  at  its  ex- 
tremity.  The  mouth  is  very  small,  the  nos- 
trils are  very  close  to  each  other,  the  eyes  are 
little  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  nose, 
the  neck  is  short,  the  tongue  is  extremely 
long,  slender,  and  flatted  on  both  sides;  this 
it  keeps  generally  doubled  up  in  the  mouth, 
and  is  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  finds 
subsistence ;  for  the  whole  of  this  tribe  are 
entirely  without  teeth,  and  find  safety  only 
in  the  remoteness  and  security  of  their  re- 
treat 

If  we  examine  through  the  various  regions 
of  the  earth,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  most 
active,  sprightly,  and  useful  quadrupeds  have 
been  gathered  round  man,  and  either  served 
his  pleasures,  or  still  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence by  their  vigilance,  their  cunning,  or 
their  industry.  It  is  in  the  remote  solitudes 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  helpless,  the  de- 
formed, and  the  monstrous  births  of  nature. 
These  wretched  animals,  being  incapable  of 
defending  themselves  either  by  their  agility 
or  their  natural  arms,  fall  a  prey  to  every 
creature  that  attacks  them;  they,  therefore, 
retire  for  safety  into  the  darkest  forests,  or 
the  more  desert  mountains,  where  none  of 
the  bolder  or  swifter  animals  choose  to  reside. 


having  only  two  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  armed  with  strong 
riaws,  and  a  tail  which  it  is  able  to  coll  round  the 
branches  of  trees  and  hold  fast  by.  The  whole  animal 
is  clothed  in  a  beautiful,  soft,  curled,  pule  yellow  fur. 
ft  is  a  native  of  Guiana.  The  prickly  ant-eater  is  a 
short,  roimdish  animal,  with  a  long,  tubular  mouth,  and 
entirely  covered  over  on  tlie  upper  parts  with  strong 
sharp  spines,  resembling  those  of  the  porcupine. 


It  may  well  be  supposed  that  an  animal  «o 
helpless  as  the  ant-bear  is,  with  legs  too  short 
to  fit  it  for  flight,  and  unprovided  with  teeth 
to  give  it  a  power  of  resistance,  is  neither 
numerous,  nor  often  seen ;  its  retreats  are  in 
the  most  barren  and  uncultivated  parts  of 
South  America.  It  is  a  native  only  of  the 
new  continent,  and  entirely  unknown  to  the 
old.  It  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods,  and  hides 
itself  under  the  fallen  leaves.  It  seldom  ven- 
tures from  its  retreat,  and  the  industry  of  an 
hour  supplies  it  with  sufficient  food  for  several 
days  together.  Its  manner  of  procuring  its 
prey  is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  all  natural 
history:  as  its  name  implies,  it  lives  entirely 
upon  ants  and  insects  ;  these,  in  the  countries 
where  it  is  bred,  are  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  often  build  themselves*  hills 
five  or  six  feet  high,  where  they  live  in  com. 
m unity.  When  this  animal  approaches  an 
ant-hill,  it  creeps  slowly  forward  on  its  belly, 
takine  every  precaution  to  keep  itself  con. 
cealed  till  it  comes  within  a  proper  distance 
of  the  place  where  it  intends  to  make  its  ban. 
quet ;  there,  lying  closely  along  at  its  length, 
it  thrusts  forth  its  round  red  tongue,  which  is 
often  two  feet  long,  across  the  path  of  these 
busy  insects,  and  there  lets  it  lie  motionless 
for  several  minutes  together.  The  ants  of 
that  country,  some  of  which  are  half  an  inch 
long,  considering  it  as  a  piece  of  flesh  acci. 
dentnlly  thrown  before  them,  come  forth  and 
swarm  upon  it  in  great  numbers :  but  where- 
ever  they  touch  they  stick;  for  this  instru. 
ment  is  covered  with  a  slimy  fluid,  which, 
like  bird-lime,  entangles  every  creature  that 
lights  upon  it  When,  therefore,  the  anU 
bear  has  found  a  sufficient  number  for  one 
morsel,  it  instantly  draws  in  the  tongue,  and 
devours  them  all  in  a  moment ;  after  which 
it  still  continues  in  its  position,  practising 
the  same  arts  until  its  hunger  is  entirely 
appeased  ;  it  then  retires  to  its  hiding  plac« 
once  more,  where  it  continues  in  indolent 
existence  till  again  excited  by  the  calls  of 
hunger. 

Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a  creature  that 
seems,  of  all  others,  the  most  helpless  and 
deformed.  It  finds  safety  in  its  hiding-places 
from  its  enemies,  and  an  ample  supply  in 
some  neighbouring  ant-hill  for  all  its  appetites 
As  it  only  tries  to  avoid  its  pursuers  it  is 
seldom  discovered  by  them  ;  yet  helpless  as 
this  animal  is,  when  driven  to  an  extremity, 
though  without  teeth,  it  will  fight  with  its 
claws  with  great  obstinacy.  With  these  arms 
alone  it  has  often  been  found  to  oppose  the 
dog,  and  even  the  jaguar.  It  throws  itself 
upon  its  back,  fastens  upon  its  enemy  with  all 
its  claws,  sticks  with  great  strength  and  per- 
severance, and  even  after  killing  its*  invader, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  does  noVquit  its 


THE  SLOTH. 
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bold*  but  remains  fastened  upon  it  with  Tin- 
dictive  desperatioiu 


CHAP.  XV. 


THE  SLOTH. 


Or  the  Sloth  there  are  two  different  kinds, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  claws  ; 
the  one,  which  in  its  native  country  is  called 
the  imatf»  having  only  two  claws  upon  the  fore 


ceed  from  the  body  in  such  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, that  the  sole  of  the  foot  seldom  touches 
the  ground.  When  the  animal,  therefore,  is 
compelled  to  make  a  step  forward,  it  scrapes 
on  the  back  of  the  nails  along  the  surface, 
and  wheeling  the  limbs  circularly  about,  yet 
still  touching  the  ground,  it  at  length  places 
its  foot  in  a  progressive  position;  the  other 
three  limbs  are  all  brought  about  with  the 
same  difficulty ;  and  thus  it  is  seen  to  move, 
not  above  three  feet  in  an  hour.  In  fact,  this 
poor  creature  seldom  changes  place  but  by 
constraint,  and  when  impelled  by  the  severest 
stings  of  hunger.^ 


feet,  and  being  without  a  tail;  the  other, 
which  is  called  the  oi,  having  a  tail,  and 
three  claws  upon  each  foot  (For  a  represen* 
tation  of  the  latter,  see  Plate  XIV.  fig.  8.) 
The  unau  has  the  snout  longer,  the  ears  more 
apparent,  and  the  fur  very  different  from  the 
other.  It  differs  also  in  the  number  of  its 
ribs,  this  having  forty-six,  while  the  ai  has 
but  twenty-eight  These  differences,  how- 
ever, which,  though  very  apparent,  have  been 
but  little  regarded  in  the  description  of  two 
animals  which  so  strongly  resemble  each  other 
in  the  general  outlines  of  their  figure,  in  their 
appetites,  and  their  helpless  formation. 

They  are  both,  therefore,  described  under 
the  common  appellation  of  the  sloth,  and  their 
habitudes  well  deserve  our  wonder  and  curi- 
osity. Nature  seems  cramped  and  constrained 
in  their  formation ;  other  animals  are  often 
indolent  from  choice,  these  are  slow  from  ne- 
cessity :  the  ai,  from  which  I  shall  take  my 
description,  and  from  which  the  other  differs 
only  in  the  slight  particulars  above-mentioned, 
and  in  being  rather  more  active,  is  of  about 
the  size  of  a  badger.  Its  fur  is  coarse  and 
staring,  somewhat  resembling  dried  grass; 
the  tail  very  short,  and  scarce  appearing  ;  the 
mouth  extended  from  ear  to  ear ;  the  eye  dull 
and  heavv ;  the  feet  armed  with  three  claws 
each,  an  J  made  so  shoK,  and  set  on  so  awk- 
wardly, that  a  few  paces  is  often  the  journey 
of  a  week  ;  but  though  the  feet  are  short,  they 
and  still  longer  than  its  less,  and  these  pro- 


1  The  sloth,  in  its  wild  condition,  tpends  itg  whole 
life  on  the  trees,  and  never   leaves  them  but  through 
ibrce  or  accident;  and  what  Is  more  extraordinary,  it 
lives  not  vpon  the  branches,  like  the  squirrel  and  the 
monkey,  but  undtr  them.     Suspended  from  the  blanches 
it  moves,  and  rests,  and  sleeps.     The  arm  and  fore-arm 
of  the  sloth,  taken  together,  are  m  arly  twice  the  length 
of  the  hind-legs  ;  and  they  are,  botli  by  their  form  and 
the  manner  In  which  they  are  joined  to  the  body,  quite 
Incapacitated  from  acting  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
or  in  snpportiiie  it  upon  the  earth,  as  the  bodies  of  other 
quadrupeds  are  supported  by  their  legs.     Hence,  if  the 
animal  be  placed  on  tlie  floor,  its  belly  touches  the  ground. 
The  wrist  and  ankle  are  joined  to  the  fore-arm  and  leg 
in  an  oblique  direction ;  so  that  it  is  Impossible  fur  it  to 
place  the  sole  of  its  foot  (lat  down  upon  a  level  surface. 
Besides,  the  formation  of  the  pelvis  alone  is  of  such  a  na. 
ture  as  to  render  It  impossible  for  sloths  to  walk  after  the 
manner  of  ordinary  quadrupeds;  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  limbs  are  joined  to  the  pelvis  seems  as  if  expressly 
arranged  fur  the  purpose  of  altogether  depriving  the  an^ 
mal  of  the  ordinary  use  of  its  legs.    The  eifvct  of  this 
conformation  Is,  that  the  sloth  must  remain  quite  sta- 
tionary nhen  placed  on  a  polished  stirface ;  but  as  the 
open  ground  Is  generally  rough,  with  small  protuber- 
ances, such  as  stones,  roots  of  grass,  &c.,  he  extends  his 
arms  in  all  directions  In  search  of  something  to  lay  hold 
of ;  and  when  he  has  succeeded,  he  pulls  himself  forward, 
and  is  thus  enabled  to  trail  himself  along,  but  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly awkward  and  tardy  manner  which  has  pro- 
cured  him  tlte  name  of  the  *'  sloth."    Mr  Waterton  in- 
forms us  that  he  kept  a  alotb  in  his  room  for  several 
months,  and  often  took  him  out  of  the  house  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  his  motions.     If  the 
ground  were  rough,  he  would  pull  himself  forward  in  the 
manner  just  described,  at  a  pretty  good  pace;  and  be 
invariably  directed  his  course  towards  the  nearest  tree. 
But  if  he  was  placed  upon  a  smooth  and  well-trodden 
part  of  the  road,  he  appeared  to  be  in  much  distress. 
Within  doors,  the  favourite  station  of  this  sloth  was  on 
the  back  of  a  chair;  and,  after  getting  all  his  legs  in  a 
line  on  the  topmoH  pait  of  it,  he  would  hang  there  for 
hours  together,  and  often  with  a  low  and  plaintive  cry 
would  seem  to  Invite  the  notice  of  his  master. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  sloth  does  not  suspend 
himself  head  downward  like  the  vampire, — but,  when 
asleep,  he  supports  himself  from  a  branch  parallel  to  the 
earth.  He  first  seizes  the  branch  with  one  arm,  and 
then  with  the  other ;  after  which  he  brings  up  both  his 
legs,  one  by  one,  to  the  same  branch;  so  that  all  the 
four  limbs  are  in  a  line.  He  rests  in  perfect  security  in 
this  position,  to  whtfeh  Ms  whole  structure  is  adapted. 
In  this  attitude  the  doth  has  the  power  of  using  the 
fore  paw  as  a  hand  In  conveying  food  to  his  mouth, 
which  he  does  with  great  address,  retaining  meantime 
a  (inn  hold  of  the  branch  with  the  otb<>r  three  pawi.    In 
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The  sloth  seems  to  be  the  meanest  and  most 
ill.t'ormed  of  all  those  animals  that  chew  the 
cud ;  it  lives  entirely  upon  vejrctable  food,  on 
the  leaves,  the  fruit,  and  the  ifowers  of  trees, 
and  often  even  on  the  very  bark,  when  nothing 
else  is  left  on  the  tree  for  its  subsistence. 
Like  all  other  ruminant  animals,  it  has  four 
stomachs ;  and  these  requiring  a  large  share 
of  provision  to  supply  them,  it  generally  strips 
a  tree  of  all  its  verdure  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 
Stilly  however,  it  keeps  aloft,  unwilling  to  des- 
cend, while  any  thing  remains  that  can  serve 
it  for  food  ;  it  therefore  falls  to  devouring  the 
bark,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  kills  the  tree 
upon  which  it  found  its  support  Thus  des. 
titute  of  provisions  above  and  crawling  slowly 
from  branch  to  branch  in  hopes  of   finding 


•II  his  operations,  the  enormous  claws  with  which  the 
sloth  is  provided  are  of  indispensable  service.  They  are 
so  Fharp  and  crooked  that  they  readily  seize  upon  the 
smallest  inequalities  in  the  bark  of  the  trees  and  branches 
among  whii.h  the  animal  habitually  resides,  and,  united 
to  the  great  muscular  strength  and  rigid  formation  of  the 
extremities,  furnish  very  powerful  weapons  of  defence* 

All  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  story  that  the  sloth 
entirely  confines  himself  to  one  tree,  until  he  has  com- 
pletely stripped  it  of  its  leaves.  But  as  in  the  remote 
tropical  forests  which  the  animal  inhabits,  the  trees  touch 
each  other  in  the  greatest  profusion,  there  is  manifestly 
no  reason  why  it  should  do  this,  since  even  the  indolence 
with  which  it  is  so  unjustly  reproached  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  more  indulged  by  removing  rather  to  an  ad- 
joining  tree  than  to  another  part  of  that  in  which  it  actu- 
ally is.  Mr  VVaterton  says, — **  During  the  many  years 
I  have  ranged  the  forests,  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  in 
such  a  state  of  nudity  ;  indeed  I  would  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, that,  by  the  time  the  animal  had  Anished  the 
last  of  the  old  leaves  there  would  be  a  new  crop  on  the 
part  of  the  tree  he  had  stripped  first,  ready  for  him  to 
begin  again,  so  quick  is  the  process  of  vegetation  in  these 
countries."  The  same  entertaining  writer  thus  des- 
cribes the  travels  of  the  sloth.  "There  is  a  saying 
among  the  Indians,  that  when  the  wind  blows  the  sloth 
begins  to  travel.  In  calm  weather  he  remains  tranquil, 
probably  not  liking  to  cling  to  the  brittle  eitremiiy  of 
the  branches,  lest  they  should  break  with  him  in  passing 
from  one  tree  to  another  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  wind  rises, 
the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees  become  inter- 
woven, and  then  the  sloth  seizes  hold  of  them  and  pur- 
sues his  journey  in  safety.  There  is  seldom  an  entire 
day  of  calm  in  these  forests.  The  trade  wind  generally 
Sfits  in  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  sloth  then 
travels  at  a  good  round  pace ;  and  were  you  to  see  him 
pass  from  tree  to  tree,  as  I  have  done,  you  would  never 
think  of  calling  him  a  sloth."  In  fact,  the  animal  is 
distinguished  among  tlie  Europeans  settled  in  America 
by  the  name  of  ai,  from  a  plaintive  feeble  cry,  resem- 
bling that  word,  which  it  emits  while  in  motion. 

The  sloth  brings  forth  and  suckles  its  young  like  or- 
dinary quadrupeds.  The  young  sloth,  from  the  moment 
of  its  birth,  clings  to  the  body  of  its  parent  until  it  gains 
sufficient  size  and  strengtli  to  shift  for  itself.  Only  a 
single  young  one  is  produced  at  a  birth.  Sloths  are  ex- 
ceedingly tenacious  of  life.  They  have  been  seen  to 
move  their  legs,  and  exhibit  other  symptoms  of  vivacity, 
a  full  half  hour  after  having  been  deprived  of  the  heart 
and  other  viscera.  Waterton  states  that  he  saw  the 
heart  of  one  beat  for  half  an  hour  after  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  body;  aud  adds,  tluit  the  wourali  poison  seems  to 


something  still  left,  it  is  at  last  obliged  to  en. 
counter  all  the  dangers  that  attend  it  below. 
Though  it  is  formed  by  Nature  for  climbing 
a  tree  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  yet  it  ia 
utterly  nnable  to  descend  ;  it  therefore  is 
obliged  to  drop  from  the  branches  to  the 
ground,  and  as  it  is  incapable  of  exerting  itseU 
to  break  the  violence  of  its  descent,  it  drops 
like  a  shapeless  heavy  mass,  and  feels  no 
small  shock  in  the  fall.  There,  after  remain- 
ing some  time  torpid,  it  prepares  for  a  journey 
to  some  neighbouring  tree  ;  but  this  of  all 
migrations  is  the  most  tedious,  dangerous,  and 
painful ;  it  often  takes  a  week  in  crawling  to 
a  tree  not  fifty  yards  distant ;  it  moves  with 
imperceptible  slowness,  and  often  baits  by  the 
way.     All  motions  seem  to  torture  it,  every 

be  the  only  thing  that  will  kill  it  quickly.  An  arrow 
dipped  in  it  will  kill  a  sloth  in  about  ten  minutes.  It 
is  a  scarce  aud  solitary  animal,  found  only  in  the  most 
gloomy  and  retired  tropical  forests  of  South  America. 
Us  flesh  is  much  relished  by  the  Indians,  who  are  there- 
fore in  continual  pursuit  of  it. 

The  common  sloth  has  a  short  round  bead,  furnished 
with  coarse  shaggy  hair,  disposed  on  the  crown  io  verg. 
ing  rays,  like  that  of  the  human  species.  The  &ce  is  oi 
a  yellowish  colour,  covered  with  very  short  hair,  whilst 
that  of  the  body  and  extremities  is  universally  long  and 
shaggy.  The  eyes  are  encircled  by  a  brown  ring.  The 
hair  of  the  body  is  varied  with  irregular  patches  of  dark 
and  light,  brown  or  silvery  white.  Between  the  shoulders 
there  is  an  oval  patch  of  short  orange-colourtrd  hair,  of  a 
finer  quality  than  that  which  is  found  on  other  parts  oi 
the  body,  and  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  longitudinal 
black  stripe  :  the  throat  and  breast  are  frequently  of  a 
light  straw  colour.  The  texture  of  the  hair  is  very  pe- 
culiar, and  has  a  nearer  rejsemblance  to  dry  hay,  or 
grass  shrivelled  and  withered  by  the  sun,  than  to  tbi; 
hair  of  ordinary  quadrupeds.  It  is  coarse  and  flattened 
at  the  extremity,  but  near  the  root  it  is  as  small  as  th« 
finest  spider's  web ;  and  its  dry  and  withered  appearance 
forms  the  animal's  principal  sectvity  against  its  pursuers, 
as  it  renders  it  exceedingly  diflicult  to  be  detected  while 
at  rest  among  the  branches,  covered  with  bark  and  moss 
of  the  same  colour.  It  is  only  when  in  motion  that  it 
can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  branch  beneath 
which  it  hangs  suspended.  In  other  respects,  different 
individuals  of  the  species  difler  considerably  from  one 
another  in  the  shades  and  disposition  of  their  colours,  and 
in  the  intensity  of  the  mark  between  the  shoulders ;  some 
are  even  altogether  destitute  of  this  last  mark,  others  are 
of  a  uniform  ash-colour  over  the  whole  body,  and  there 
are  others  still  which  have  the  hair  of  the  head  parted 
in  the  centre  and  hanging  down  upon  each  side.  It  is 
not,  however,  exactly  determined  whether  these  coosti. 
tute  distinct  species,  or  are  merely  varieties  of  the  com. 
mon  sloth.  The  known  species  have  nothing  more  than 
the  rudiment  of  a  tail.  Their  dental  system  is  exceed- 
ingly  simple  :  they  have  no  incisor  teeth,  but  canines 
and  molars  only;  the  former  diminutive,  and  very 
similar  to  the  latter.  The  molar  teeth  are  eight  In  the 
upper  jaw  and  six  in  the  lower ; — four  and  three  on 
either  side  respectively.  It  is  very  remarkable  also  that 
sloths,  although  their  neciis  are  so  short,  have  nine  ver* 
tebrsB,  whereas  most  other  quadrupeds,  even  those  with 
the  longest  necks  have  but  seven.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  altogether,  there  is  scarcely  a  member  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  more  remarkably  constituted,  or  more  de- 
servings  of  being  carefully  studied. — Penny  MagaHnt^ 
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step  it  takes  it  sets  fortli  u  most  plaintive, 
melancholy  cry,  which  from  some  distant  sim- 
ilitude  to  the  human  voice,  excites  a  kind  of 
disgust,  mixed  with  pity.  This  plaintive 
sound  seems  its  chief  defence,  few  quadrupeds 
nppear  willing  to  interrupt  its  progress,  either 
that  the  flesh  is  offensive,  or  that  they  are 
terrified  at  its  cries.  When  at  length  they 
reach  their  destined  tree,  they  mount  it  with 
much  greater  ease  than  when  they  moved 
upon  the  plain.  They  fall  to  with  famished 
appetite,  and,  as  before,  destroy  the  very 
source  that  supplies  them. 

How  far  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
unfinished  productions  of  nature,  I  will  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine ;  if  we  measure 
their  happiness  by  our  sensations,  nothing,  it 
is  certain,  can  be  more  miserably;  but  it  is 
probable,'  considered  with  regard  to  them- 
selves, they  may  have  some  stores  of  comfort 
unknown  to  us,  which  may  set  them  upon  a 
level  with  some  other  inferior  ranks  of  the 
creation ;  if  a  part  of  their  life  be  exposed  to 
pain  and  labour,  it  is  compensated  by  a  larger 
fK)rtion  of  plenty,  indolence,  and  safety.  In 
fact,  they  are  formed  very  differently  from 
all  other  quadrupeds,  and,  it  is  probable,  they 
have  different  enjoyments.  Like  birds,  they 
have  but  one  common  vent  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation,  excrement,  and  urine.  Like 
the  tortoise,  which  they  resemble  in  the  slow- 
ness of  their  motion,  they  continue  to. live 
some  time  after  their  nobler  parts  are  wounded, 
or  even  taken  away.  They  bear  the  marks 
of  all  those  homely-formed  animals,  that, 
like  rude  machines,  are  not  easily  discom- 
posed. 

Its  note,^  according  to  Kircher,  is  an  as. 
cending  and  descending  hexachord,  which  it 
utters  only  by  night ;  its  look  is  so  piteous,  as 
to  move  compassion  ;  it  is  also  accompanied 
with  tears,  that  dissuade  everybody  from  in- 
juring  so  wretched  a  being.  Its  abstinence 
from  food  is  remarkably  powerful;  one  that 
had  fastened  itself  by  its  feet  to  a  pole,  and 
was  so  suspended  across  two  beams,  remained 
forty  days,  without  meat,  drink,  or  sleep ;  the 
strength  of  its  feet  is  so  great,  that  whatsoever 
it  seizes  on  cannot  possibly  be  freed  from  its 
claws.  A  dog  was  let  loose  at  the  above.men. 
tioned  animal,  taken  from  the  pole;  after 
some  time  the  sloth  laid  hold  of  the  dog  with 
its  feet,  and  held  him  four  days,  till  he  per- 
ished with  hunger.' 


1  Pennant's  Synopls. 

'In  addition  to  the  two  here  mentioned,  another,  and 
by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind,  has  lately  been  introduced 
fo  the  notice  of  naturalists  from  India.  This  animal  ap- 
proaches ill  sixe  and  shape  to  that  of  the  common  bear, 
being  clothed  with  a  very  long  black  shaggy  hair.  Its 
snout  Is  a  little  elongated,  and  appears  as  if  cut  off  at 
Uie  end.     The  feet  ore  all  armed  with   fire  crooked 
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This  animal  as  little  resembles  a  quadru* 
ped,  as  that  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  chapter.  If  we  should  suppose  a  bird, 
divested  of  its  feathers,  and  walking  upon  its 
legs,  it  might  give  us  some  idea  of  its  figure. 
It  has  fore  feet  indeed,  but  in  running,  or 
resting,  it  never  makes  use  of  any  but  the 
hinder.  The  number  of  legs,  however,  do  not 
much  contribute  to  any  animal's  speed  ;  and 
the  jerboa,  though,  properly  speaking,  fur 
nished  but  with  two,  is  one  of  the  swiftest 
creatures  in  the  world. 

The  jerboa  is  not  above  the  size  of  a  large 
rat,  and  its  head  is  sloped  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  rabbit ;  the  teeth  also  are  formed 
like  those  of  the  rat  kind,  there  being  two 
cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  ;  it  has  a  very  long 
tail,  tufted  at  the  end  ;  the  head,  the  back, 
and  sides,  are  covered  with  long  ash-coloured 
soft  hair ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  whitish ;  but 
what  most  deserves  our  attention  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  little  animal,  is  the  legs;  the 
fore-legs  are  not  an  inch  long,  with  four  claws 
and  a  thumb  upon  each,  while  the  hinder  legs 
are  two  inches  and  a  quarter,  and  exactly  resem- 
ble those  of  a  bird,  there  being  but  three  toes, 
the  middlemost  of  which  is  longest. 

The  jerboa  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary, 
Palestine,  and  the  deserts  between  Bassora 
and  Aleppo;  its  hind-legs,  as  was  said  before, 
are  only  used  in  running,  while  the  fore-paws, 
like  those  of  a  squirrel,  grasp  its  food,  and  in 
some  measure  perform  the  office  of  hands.  It 
is  often  seen  by  travellers  as  they  pass  along 
the  deserts,  crossing  their  way,  and  jumping 
six  or  eight  feet  at  every  bound,  and  going  so 
swiftly,  that  scarce  any  other  quadruped  is 
able  to  overtake  them.  They  are  a  lively, 
harmless  race  of  animals,  living  entirely  upon 
vegetables,  and  burrowing  like  rabbits  in  the 
ground.  Mr  Pennant  tells  us  of  two  that 
were  lately  brought  to  London,  that  burrowed 
almost  through  the  brick  wall  of  the  room 
where  they  were  kept ;  they  came  out  of  their 
hole  at  night  for  food,  and  when  caught  were 
much  fatter  and  sleeker  than  when  confined 


pointed  claws ;  and  the  tail  is  short,  and  hardly  visible. 
In  its  motions,  it  was  not,  as  in  the  others,  slow  and 
languid ;  but  it  appeared  moderately  lively,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  short  abrupt  roar  when  disturbed  or  irritated. 
It  fed  principally  upon  vegetables  and  milk,  and  was 
much  delighted  with  honey  and  sweet  things.  It  was 
said  to  burrow,  and  to  have  been  dug  out  of  its  subterra. 
neous  retreat  when  first  discovered. 

'  The  jerboa  will  be  found  described  in  the  note  to 
p.  455,  among  the  class  of  animals  to  which  it  belongs. 
We,  however,  as  in  the  case  ot  tlie  Nyl-Ghau,  retfUn  the 
text  of  Qoldsmith. 
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to  their  burrows.  A  variety  of  this  animal  is 
found  also  in  Siberia  and  Circassia,  and  b, 
most  probably,  common  enough  over  all  Asia. 
They  are  more  expert  diggers  than  even  the 
rabbit  itself;  and  when  pursued  for  a  long 
time,  if  they  cannot  escape  by  their  swiftness, 
they  try  to  make  a  hole  instantly  in  the 
ground,  in  which  they  often  bury  themselves 
deep  enough  to  find  security  before  their  pur. 
suers  come  up.  Their  burrows,  in  some 
places,  are  so  thick,  as  to  be  dani^erous  to  tra- 
vellers, the  horses  perpetually  falling  in  them. 
It  is  a  provident  little  animal,  and  lays  up  for 
the  winter.  It  cuts  gAss  in  heaps  of  a  foot 
square,  which,  when  dried,  it  carries  into  its 
burrow,  therewith  to  serve  it  for  food,  or  to 
keep  its  young  warm  during  the  rigours  of 
the  winter. 

But  of  all  animals  of  this  kind,  that  which 
was  first  discovered  and  described  by  Mr 
Banks,  is  the  most  extraordinary.  He  calls 
it  the  kangaroo:  and  though  from  its  general 
outline,  and  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
its  figure,  it  greatly  resembles  the  jerboa,  yet 
it  entirely  differs,  if  we  consider  its  size,  or 
those  minute  distinctions  which  direct  the 
makers  of  systems  in  assorting  the  general 
ranks  of  nature. 

The  largest  of  the  jerboa  kind  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  ancient  continent,  do  not 
exceed  the  size  of  a  rabbit  The  kangaroo  of 
New  Holland,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found, 
is  often  known  to  weigh  above  sixty  pounds, 
and  must  consequently  be  as  large  as  a  sheep.' 

'  Kangtroos  were  among  the  first  fruits  which  accrued 
to  uatural  history  from  the  discovery  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  country  which  has  since  proved  fertile  in  new 
and  remarkable  forms  both  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creations.  Their  natural  habits  in  a  wild  state  are  still, 
however,  very  imperfectly  known.  Tliey  appear  to  live 
in  small  herds,  perhaps  single  families,  which  are  said 
to  submit  to  the  guidance  of  the  older  males,  and  to  in- 
habit in  preference  tlie  neighbourhood  of  woods  and 
thickets.  They  are,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  small 
size  of  their  mouths  and  the  peculiar  character  uf  their 
teeth,  purely  herbivorous,  feeding  chiefly  upon  grass  and 
roots.  Their  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  colonists,  by  whom  it 
is  said  to  be  nutritious  and  savoury,  an  assertion  which 
is  confirmed  by  those  who  have  partaken  of  it  in  Eng. 
land.  In  order  to  procure  this  they  are  frequently 
hunted  in  their  native  country;  but  the  dogs  who  are 
employed  in  this  service  sometimes  meet  with  dangerous 
wounds,  not  only  from  the  blows  of  their  powerful  tail, 
which  is  their  usual  weapon  of  defence,  but  also  from 
the  claws  of  their  hind  feet,  with  which  they  have  been 
Ivnown  to  lacerate  the  bodies  of  their  assailants  in  a 
shocking  manner.  But,  unless  when  thus  driven  to 
make  use  of  such  powers  of  self-defence  as  they  possess, 
they  are  perfectly  harmless  and  even  timid;  and,  when 
domesticated,  are  not  in  the  least  mischievous.  In 
several  collections  in  this  country,  they  have  become 
almost  naturalised,  and  appear  to  bu  but  little  aflected 
by  the  change  of  cUmate.  When  confined  in  a  small 
luclosure,  they  uniformly  make  their  path  round  its 
rirruit,  seldom  crossing  it  or  passing  in  any  other  direc- 
titai  except  for  the  purpose  (rf   procuriufi  their  food. 


Although  the  skin  of  that  which  was  stuffed 
and  brought  home  by  Mr  Banks,  was  not 
much  above  the  size  of  a  hare,  yet  it  was 
greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  jerboa  kind  that 
have  been  hitherto  known,  and  very  different 
in  many  particulars.  The  snout  of  the  jerboa, 
as  has  been  said,  u  short  and  round,  that  of 
the  discovered  animal  long  and  slender ;  the 
teeth  also  entirely  differ ;  for  as  the  jerboa  has 
but  two  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw,  making 
four  in  all,  this  animal,  besides  its  cutting 

Their  whole  appeannce,  and  enpeeially  their  mode  of 
progressioQ,  is  singulariy  curious,  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  ludicroun. 

Siooe  the  preceding  pacagrmph  was  written,  the  several 
species  of  the  Kangaroo  have  been  more  attentively  studied, 
and  their  differences  more  clearly  defiued.  We  hare  fif^ired 
a  number  of  species  in  our  coloured  Pkte  XLIV,  and  licre 
annex  a  few  particulars  regarding  each.  * 

Lord  DicRBY'a  Kanoaeoo  (Afoerojnu  Derhimm).  Hiis 
animal,  in  sise  and  general  proportions,  reaembles  the  Eugene 
island  Kangaroo,  but  the  tail  is  considerably  longer.  It 
inhabits  the  Swan  River.  Length  twenty-two  inchee  to 
insertion  of  tlie  tail,  and  the  tail  itself  seventeen  ineiiea.  kl 
XUV.  fig.  1. 

Aeok  Kanoaxoo  {Uacrofm*  mtUbatiu),  inhabits  New 
South  Wales.  Length  to  insertion  of  tail  about  thirty  iudiea» 
and  the  tail  itself  twenty-four  inches.  PL  XLIV.  tig.  2. 

Parry's  Kangaroo  (HeeropM  PanyO*  Length  to 
insertion  of  tail  thirty-four  indica,  and  tail  thirty-one  indKs. 
An  individual  of  this  species  was  hrouKht  from  New  South 
Wales  by  Captain  Pany,  who  states  that  it  was  obtained  at 
Stroud,  near  Port  Stephens,  in  the  latitude  of  about  30^ 
South.  It  was  eaught  by  the  natives,  by  whom  it  is  called 
fFoUaroo,  and  was  thrown  out  of  its  mother's  pouch  when 
the  latter  was  hunted.  When  taken  it  was  leaa  Uiau  a  rabbit, 
but  acquired  its  full  growth  in  about  two  and  a  half  years. 
Whilst  in  New  South  Wales,  it  ran  about  the  houae  and 
grounds  like  a  Jog ;  it  expressed  its  anger,  when  irritated, 
by  a  discordant  sound,  a  aort  of  half-grunting,  balf-hiasisig. 
This  species  seems  to  inhabit  no  part  of  the  colony  in  the 
latitude  of  Sidney.  PL  XLIV.  fig.  & 

Woolly  Kangaroo  (Afocropiu  lamijfer).  Length  from 
Dose  to  root  of  tail,  when  full-grown,  five  feet ;  and  tail  three 
feet  It  is  remarkable  for  its  short  woolly,  or  rather  cotton- 
hke  fur.  PL  XLIV.  fig.  4. 

Brush-tailso  Kangaroo  (Maerofma  femdU^tut). 
Thisspedea  is  known  by  theseveral  names  of  Bock  Kangaroo^ 
Brush-tailed  Kangaroo,  and  Mountain  Kangaroo.  Captain 
Parry  has  remarked  that  they  appear  to  be  gregarious,  and 
seem  to  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  rocky  ground.  Of  one 
specimen  of  this  species,  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society, 
in  1886,  it  was  observed  thnt  it  waa  remarkably  fond  ol  leap- 
ing upon  a  narrow  ledge  or  aheli^  plaeed  about  three  feet  ftwn 
the  ground,  en  which  it  wotUd  ait  and  balance  itself  for  some 
little  time,  and  return  soon  to  leap  back  again.  Probably  the 
memory  of  this  animal  carried  it  bade  to  its  native  locality, 
and  unrestrained  liberty,  and  this  eseidse  was  an  endeavour 
to  realise  its  former  gambohi,  when  leapeag  from  ledge 
to  ledge  of  its  native  rocks.  Length  twenty-five  inches, 
exclusive  of  tail,  which  last  measuret  twenty-two  inches.  PL 
XLIV.  fig.  6. 

Rat^ailkd  Hypsiprtmnus  {Hjfpmptfmmu  amrfinit). 
This  species  inhabits  New  South  Wales^  wheve  it  appears  to 
be  common.  Length  to  insertion  of  tiil  iaiteen  inches,  and 
tail  about  eleven  inches.  The  Hypsiprymni  or  Kangaroo 
Rats  have  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Kangaroo  tribe. 
PL  XLIV.  fig.  6. 

Rabbit-earbd  Pkramblbs  (Peramelet  lagotet).  Found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Swan  Rivec  About  the  size 
af  a  rabbit    PL  XLIV.  Qg.  7. 
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toeth,  )mM  taax  cuiliie  teeth  slao;  but  what 
malcei  a  more  ■trikiitg  peculiarilj,  U  the  for. 
matiDii  of  its  lowar  jaw,  which, u  the  ingeni- 
ous diacorerer  lupposea,  ia  divided  into  two 
parta,  which  open  and  abut  like  a  pair  of 
Kiasors,  and  cut  Krau,  probably  this  animal's 
principal  food.  The  head,  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders are  very  small  in  propoTtioD  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  bodr ;  the  tail  is  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body,  thica  near  the  rump,  and  taper. 
ing  towards  the  head  and  ears,  which  bear  a 
slight  resemblance  to  those  of  the  bare.  We 
are  not  told,  howerer,  from  the  formation  of 
fti  stomach,  to  what  class  of  qoadrnpeda  it 
belongs;  from  its  eating  grass,  which  it  has 
been  seen  to  do,  one  would  be  apt  to  raok 
it  among  the  ruminating  animals;  but  from 
tbe  canine  teeth  which  it  is  found  to  hare, 
we  may  on  the  other  hand  suppose  it  to 
bear  some  relation  to  the  camivoioaa.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  it  can  be  classed  with 
none  more  properly,  than  vrilh  animals 
of  tbe  jerboa  kind,  as  its  hind  legs  are  so 
much  longer  than  (he  fore;  itniDves  also  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner,  taking  great 
bounds  of  tea  or  twelve  feet  at  a  time,  and 
thus  sometimes  escaping  even  the  fleetest 
ereyhound  with  wbir-h  Mr  Banks  pursued  it. 
One  of  ibem  that  was  killed  proved  to  be 
good  Ibod ;  but  a  second,  which  weighed 
eigbty.four  pounds,  and  was  not  yet  come  to 
its   full   growth,  was  found  to  foe  much  in- 


rtjnuAiu  ptatgptu,  or,  u  it  li  lannsd  by  th*  cdooUIs, 
tbg  maiiT-meit.  Its  firri  iheo'wwj  cr«tad  Uw  unnoM 
turpriu;  nsr  fau  ths  ballsg  much  ifeMsd.  Tbs  cnii- 
tbortij'iKliiB  ii  eaauliaUj  iqiittic  In  111  haUti,  fraquant- 
log  Uw  nor*  tnuiuU  cr  ciUTSOtltsi  portiiHis  o(  tha 
ri**n.  In  Uw  bsnki  of  which  It  (usnlai  lli  bnimf  to 
»  eiaiddsnUa  dapth.  If  wa  iiuBins  lb*  SDlniU  wg 
ihsU  Me  how  <reU  It  li  Bdq>t«d  for  nidi  »  aiods  of  hi*. 


Ths  totd  length  of  ths  uhitt  omftborhjmehin  b  shout 
OM  hot  ill  or  stvea  lachn;  the  bodj  li  loaf,  lenfnd- 
kis  one  not  onljr  hi  ^pg  but  hi  colour  rf  tb«  otto-.  It 
li  coiwed  wKh  ■  ioMa  cost  of  hi,  YSkt  squsHc  nam. 
mtlla  In  piwal:  the  ootar  v«it  ccorirts  of  long,  flue 
gtnay  bair,  tblcUy  nt,  whidi  Id  sens  Indlvlduilt  »s- 
mmt»  >  ohftA  smemnM;  boMsth  tUa,  doss  to  tha 
iUd,  h  >  Israr  of  Oiort  soft  for,  fwiofaig  sn  shnnt 
mtar-pnirf  wsiUlng.  Tho  tdl,  wbteh  Is  hrad  and 
nutoDod,  tamhutM  ■hrnptly,  and  li  ooiarad  above  iHth 


With  this  last  described  and  last  discovered 
animal,  I  shell  conclude  tbe  history  of  qoad- 
rnpeds,  which  of  all  parts  of  natural  know- 
ledge seems  to  have  been  described  the  most 


longer  and  coarsar  bain  than  thoe  of  Ihe  bodjrj  tbe 
UDdar  SDT&ca  of  tha  tall,  howavsr,  li  dmoil  daatltute  of 
conriDg; — at  leait  the  haln  are  ihort  and  tlllnjy  sat. 

Tha  limbi  are  nmarkabla  far  their  itrength  and 
■hortnaaa;  lb*  vitariv  pab-  aapacUlj  an  far;  oaincu- 
lar,  acd  tbe  {Ml  wall  adapted  for  humnrin^  nolwith- 
ttandtng  their  balag  h-galjr  webbed.  Tbe  toM  are  five 
in  nambar.  and  tervlnau  i>  itrang  blunt  clawi^  capeUe 
of  icntchiiig  Ihe  earth  with  graat  kdlltji  (he  web 
which  talerrama  between  tha  toei  lief  alough  laalhery 
cwiBliteDca,  and  frem  iti  Bitandiag  bafan)  the  clawi 
Blight  lean  to  be  in  InpediMBnt  la  the  nj  of  thaae 
instnouDla  behig  Urlf  and  eAetuallf  ined.  It  would 
appear,  bowann',  that  being  loose  it  Ula  bach,  (bahig 
parhapa  (oluntarily  ratalnsd  lo,)  while  lbs  creature  ii 
anMad  la  Iti  laborlou  taik  of  bisiowing,  so  aa  not  to 
Interfere  with  the  dae  appllcatlan  of  tha  claws.  The 
adTSBtage  of  this  broad  web  In  an  aquaUe  anloul,  or 
one  that  ^wndi  as  grMt  a  purtkn  of  It*  exlfteooe  In  the 
Tbe  hind  feet  are  anaUer  than 


ihsfp  and  longer  thsn  thaae  of  the  fare-fiat.  On  ths 
Und  leg  of  Iha  male  Uwre  fai,  ai  it*  peculiar  ehsraeUria- 
tte,  a  itroi^  itaaip  ipur,  the  use  of  whkh  dee*  net  ap- 
pear to  be  rery  ea«T  of  aipiaaatlan.  it  la  csrtalnix  not 
BHd  ai  a  weapon  of  oAenca ;  nor  are  the  •eratcbw  raadi 
br  It,  during  the  rtrngglea  of  the  anlm^  oa  tha  band* 
itf  th«e  who  eadeaioor  lo  boM  it,  attended  with  tha 
•Ugfaleit  ill  conieqiwnee.  Formerlj'  tbl*  ifur  was  up- 
psaod  to  ba  a  potiooed  weapoo,  by  which  dangerow,  it 
not  blal  wound!  were  Inflicted.  Thli  li  most  csrtainlf 
It  appaan  that  Ihe  mlrtaha  arssi  train  tba 
of  knglWi  wonli  ar  expreaaloi 


i  by  tho 


■nllappllcitlon  ol 

Tba  mott  ilognlar  )«it  of  tt 
over,  ii  the  head;  at  ieeal  ai  raganfa  the  exlemal  eon- 
flguratkn  of  tha  animal.  Initnd  i^  tarmlnating  In  a 
•noDt,  ai  In  othar  manimaHa,  It  ll  contlaued  Into  a  btak 
reaenibllng  tbat  ef  a  iitek,  batng  br«*d,  compreaaed,  and 
rwnded  at  tba  Up  j  the  mandible*  ef  which  thli  beak 
eonaliti  are  eovared  with  a  cartllaglnoui  or  lealhary 
membnoa — the  outalde  of  Uh  upper  muidlble  being 
graylth  Wack — tha  palate  fleab-colonr  ;  tha  undir  nundl- 
ble  li  floita-cohnr  witbhi,  and  *rhltl*b  exlamally.  Tbe 
adgae  of  both  m  ioft,  and  tba  lower,  which  la  rtorter 
and  narmwar  than  the  upper,  has  lu  lidei  internally 
chaooaUad  with  groovei  like  thoee  <rf  a  duck,  but  larger 
and  wider  apart.  At  the  hsie  of  tha  beak  a  looia  In- 
Iheiy  Bap  pntjecu  ftvm  eacb  nundlble,  and  maf  periiaps 
form  a  pntocttoo  to  the  *jes,  while  tha  animal  li  an. 
gaged  >n  learclilng  for  food  with  the  beak  plunged  deep 
tn  tho  mud.  True  teeth  tfaare  are  none;  tbere  are, 
boworer  in  each  manditda,  on  ailber  aide,  two  bamf 
_  without  rooli,^dne  tubenmloua,  and  at  the 
of  tha  mindlble  Urlf  within  tba  unulb,— ths  other 
hnnlng  a  kog  narrow  ridge  on  tha  roaudiWa  Itself.  Tha 
tongue  ii  ihcrt  and  thick,  and  coraied  with  fofiOa. 
Ills  ayst  are  small  but  bright;  uid  tha  orlllce  it  the 
aan  is  enable  tl  being  dosed  or  opeoid  at  plssaurs. 
Tb*  Oeih  d  thii  itnnge  animal,  though  rank  uid  Sshj, 
ii  eaten  \ij  the  aborigine*,  to  whom  nothing  Indeed  ii 
onacoeplable.  Tbe  queellDn,  whether  the  omithorbyn. 
tium  la  efvfpanNW.  or  ee^wrsuf,  wai  long  unaetUed. 
For  tha  lart  Ato  and  twenty  yasi*  naturaltiti  In 
Europe  have  been  atrirlog  to  obtain  the  earcaii  of  the 
impregnated   ftmale  OraJfiertyiujhw  Paradarui,    for 
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aocurafeiy.  As  these,  from  their  figure,  as 
well  as  their  sagacity,  bear  the  nearest  resem- 
blance to  man,  and  from  their  ases  or  enrol* 
ties  are  the  most  respectable  parts  of  the  in. 


hitherto  doubtful  and  diiputed  point  concerning  the  ano- 
malous and  paradoxical  manner  of  bringing  forth  and 
rearing  its  young,  can  be  satls&etorily  demonstrated. 
This  tong-sought-for  desideratum  is  at  length  attained. 
Through  the  Idndness  of  his  iriend.  Lieutenant  the 
Honourable  Lauderdale  Maule,  of  the  SOth  regiment, 
Dr  Weatherhead  has  had  the  bodies  of  serer^  Oml- 
thorhynchi  transmitted  to  him  from  New  Holland  in 
one  oif  which  tlie  era  are  presenred ;  establishing,  along 
with  other  curious  circumstanoes  ascertained,  the  eztra- 
ordinaiy  iact  that  this  animal,  which  combines  the  bird 
and  quadruped  together  in  its  outward  form,  lays  eggs 
and  batches  them  like  the  one,  and  rears  and  suclUes 
them  like  the  other  I 

The  caution  of  the  omithorhynchusy  conjoined  with 
the  acuteness  of  its  senses^  renders  it  a  diiBcult  marie 
for  the  sportsman ;  nor,  except  it  be  seTsnly  hit  about 
the  head,  is  it  easily  killed.  If  only  wounded,  it  dives, 
and  endMTours  to  make  for  its  burrow,  or  rises  amidst 
the  dense  herbage  which  luxuriates  in  such  localities. 
When  the  animal  is  watched  playfully  sporting  on  the 
vrater,  the  slightest  noise  or  moToment  is  tlie  signal  for 
its  disappearance,— nor,  even  when  undisturtH^d,  does  it 
rsmain  many  minutes  without  diving ;— tlie  moment 
of  its  reappearance  (the  gun  being  levelled  in  the  interim) 
is  the  only  time  for  the  sportsman.  Mr  G.  Bennett 
informs  us  that  "  these  animals  are  seen  In  the  Aus- 
tralian  rivers  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  but  a  question 
may  arise,  whether  they  do  not,  in  some  degree,  4jf. 
lenuiU  /  for  they  are  more  abundant  during  the  summer 
than  in  the  winter  months.  When  going  down,  they  al- 
low  themselves  to  be  carried  along  by  the  force  of  the 
4tream,  without  making  any  exertion  of  their  own ;  but, 
when  swimming  against  the  stream,  all  thoir  muscular 
power  is  exerted  to  the  utmost  to  stem  the  force  of  the 
current,  and  it  is  generally  done  eflectively.  I  recol- 
lect, however,  seeing  two  making  repeated  and  IneAect^ 
ual  attempts  to  pass  a  small  waterfall  during  a  rapid 
current  of  the  river,  and,  after  many  persevering  eflbrts, 
they  were  miable  to  attain  their  object."  The  habits  of 
these  animals  have  been  detailed  by  no  one  so  fully  and 
•atisfoctorily  as  by  the  writer  above  referred  to.  He 
procured,  indeed,  with  considerable  trouble,  several 
living  specimens,  at  different  tiroes,  with  a  hope  of  being 
able  to  bring  them  to  Kngland,-*-a  hope  which  was  al- 
wajrs  frustrated.  On  one  occasion,  having  opened  a 
burrow  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  ten  feet,  (its  course 
still  oontinuing  up  the  bank,)  he  captured  one  of  these 
creatures,  which,  disturbed  from  its  repose,  had  ventured 
to  leave  Its  nest  at  the  extremity  of  tlie  burrow,  in  order 
lo  rsoonnoitre  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  '*  When/'  says 
Mr  Bennett,  **  I  held  the  unfortunate  plaiypm  (omi* 
thorbynchus)  in  my  hands,  Its  bright  little  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  the  orifices  of  its  ears  were  expanded  and 
contracted  alternately,  as  if  eager  tojpatch  the  slightest 
sound,  while  its  heart  palpitated  violently  with  fear  and 
anxiety."  It  soon,  however,  became  more  reconciled 
to  its  situation,  and  *<  wu  placed  in  a  cask  with  grass, 
mud  taken  from  the  river,  and  water,  and  everything 
that  could  make  it  comfortable  under  existing  circum- 
stances." At  first  it  endeavoured  by  scratching  to  get 
out,  but  soon  became  tranquil,  contracted  itself  into  a 
small  compass,  and  sank  to  sleep*  In  the  night  it  was 
again  restless,  but  was  asleep  In  the  momfaig,  "the 
tail  being  turned  inwards,  the  head  and  beak  under  the 
breast,  and  the  body  contraoted  Into  a  very  small  oonu 
pass."  This  seemed  its  usual  position  during  sleep; 
sometimes,  howeveri  the  beak  protruded.     Who  i  iis- 


ferior  creatioo  ;  so  it  was  his  interest,  and  his 
pleasure,  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
their  history.  It  is  probable  therefore  that 
time,  which  enlai^g^es  tne  sphere  of  our  know- 


turbed^  It  uttered  a  low,  soft  growl,  not  unlike  tliat  of  a 
puppy;  this  noise  also  accompanied  its  exertions  to  es- 
cape. 

The  burrow  from  which  this  individual  was  taken 
**  ran  up  tlie  bank  in  a  serpentine  course,  approaching 
nearer  tlie  surfoce  of  the  earth  towards  its  termination, 
at  which  part  the  nest  Is  situated.  This  Is  sufficiently 
large  to  accommodate  the  old  animal  and  its  young.  No 
nest  had  yet  been  made  in  the  teiminatien  of  this  bur. 
row,  for  that  appears  to  be  formed  about  the  time  of 
bringing  forth  the  young,  and  consists  merely  of  dried 
grass,  weeds,  &c.,  streweid  over  the  fhwr  of  this  part  of 
the  habitation.  The  whole  extent  of  the  burrow,  from 
the  entrance  to  the  termination,  I  found  by  actual  ad- 
measurement to  be  twenty  feet"  Yet  no  heaps  of  earth 
near  the  burrow  were  observed  by  BIr  Bennett,  nordoes 
he  know,  as  he  says,  <*  how,  in  the  progress  of  excava. 
tion,  the  animal  disposes  of  the  loose  mould:'*  perhaps 
it  carries  It  to  a  distance,  he  goes  on  to  ebsenre,  as  the 
mason- wasp  and  carpenter-bee. 

Arriving  at  Lansdown  paric,  Mr  Bennett  obeerves, 
'*  here  I  availed  mjrself  of  the  vicinity  of  some  ponds 
(also  bihabited  by  these  animals,)  to  give  It  a  little  re. 
creation.  On  opening  the  box  It  was  lying  In  a  comer 
contracted  into  a  very  small  compass,  and  fast  asleep. 
I  tied  a  very  long  cord  to  its  hind  leg,  and  roused  it, 
in  return  for  which  I  received  numerous  growls.  When 
placed  on  the  bank  it  soon  found  the  way  into  the  water, 
and  travelled  up  the  stream,  apparently  delighting  in 
those  places  wUch  most  aboinided  in  aquatic  weeds. 
Although  it  would  dive  In  deep  water,  it  appeared  to 
prefer  keeping  ck»e  to  the  bank,  occasionally  thrusting 
its  beak  (with  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  a  duck  when 
it  feeds)  among  the  mud,  and  at  the  roots  of  the  various 
weeds  lining  the  margin  of  the  ponds,  and  which  we  may 
readily  suppose  to  be  the  resort  of  insects.  After  it  had 
wandered  some  distance  up  the  chain  of  ponds,  feeding 
about  the  shallow  water  and  mud  near  the  banks,  it 
crswied  up  the  bank,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  scratching 
itself  and  rolling  about.  In  this  process  of  cleaning 
itself  the  hind-daws  were  alone  brought  Into  use  for  the 
operation, — first  the  claws  of  one  hind-leg,  then  those 
of  the  other.  The  body  being  so  capable  of  contraction 
was  readily  brought  within  reach  of  the  hIndJeet,  and 
the  head  also  was  brought  so  close  as  to  have  Its  share 
in  the  universal  cleaning  prooesa.  The  animal  remained 
for  more  than  an  hour  cleaning  itself,  after  which  it  bad 
a  more  sleek  and  glossy  appearance  than  before."  This 
individual  never  became  very  familiar,  and  always  mani- 
fested the  greatest  reluctance  to  be  placeif  in  its  box, — 
from  which  It  escaped  one  night  and  was  not  again  to  be 
discovered.  December  appears  to  be  the  month  fn  which 
the  females  bring  forth  their  young ;  this  foct  was  as- 
serted by  the  natives,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  Mr  Bennett,  who  procured  from  a  burrow  on  the  banks 
of  the  Murrumbidgee  river,  on  the  8th  of  that  month, 
three  young  ones,  one  Inch  and  seven-eights  In  length, 
nearly  naked,  and  which  could  not  have  long  been  bom. 

On  the  88th  of  December  Mr  Bennett  visited  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  called  Koroa,  formed  by  the  WoUondUly 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  burrow  of  an  omith<^ 
rhynchus  was  discovered.  In  opening  it, "  the  aborigines 
used  their  hard  pointed  sticks,  and  although  the  ground 
wu  firm,  they  succeeded  as  quickly  as  we  could  have 
done  with  our  spades."  The  method  of  lajring  open 
the  burrow  was  by  making  holes  upon  it,  four  or  five 
feet  apart,  a  itiek  being  passed  up  the  burrow  as  the 
work  proceeded.  In  order  to  ascertain  its  direction.  From 
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ledge  in  other  parte  of  learning,  can  add  but 
very  Uttle  to  this.  The  addition  of  a  new 
qaadniped  to  the  catalogue  already  known, 
is  of  no  small  consequence,  and  happens  but 
seldom  ;  for  the  number  of  all  is  so  ww,  that 
whererer  a  new  one  is  found,  it  becomes  an 
object  worthy  our  best  attention.  It  may  take 
refuge  in  its  native  deserts  from  our  pursuits, 
but  not  from  our  curiosity. 

But  it  is  Yery  different  with  the  inferior 
ranks  of  the  creation ;  the  classes  of  birds,  of 
fishes,  and  of  insects,  are  all  much  more  nam- 
erous,  and  more  incompletely  known.  The 
quadruped  is  possessed  of  no  arts  of  escaping, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  overcome ;  but  the 
bird  removes  itself  by  its  swiftness,  the  fishes 
find  protection  in  their  native  element,  and 
insects  are  secured  in  their  minuteness,  num- 
bers, and  variety.  Of  all  these,  therefore, 
we  hav^  but  every  inadequate  catalogue ;  and 
though  the  list  be  already  very  large,  yet  every 
hour  is  adding  to  its  extent 

In  fact,  all  knowledge  is  pleasant  only  as 
the  object  of  it  contributes  to  render  man 
happy;  and  the  services  of  quadrupeds  being 
so  very  necessary  to  him  in  every  situation, 
lie  is  particularly  interested  in  their  history  : 
without  their  aid,  what  a  wretched  and  forlorn 
creature  would  he  have  been !  the  principal 
part  of  his  food,  his  clothing,  and  his  amuse- 
ments,  are  derived  wholly  from  them  ;  and  he 
may  be  considered  as  a  great  lord,  sometimes 
cherishing  his  humble  dependents,  and  some- 
times terrifying  the  refractory,  to  contribute 
to  his  delight  and  conveniences* 

The  horse  and  the  ass,  the  elephant ,  the  camel, 
tlie  lama,  and  rein-deer,  contribute  to  ease  his 

this  burrow  be  procured  two  ftdl-fiirred  young  ones,  a 
male  and  female,  beautiiuJly  rieek  and  delicate,  most 
probably  bafing  never  left  tbe  bunnow.  Tbey  Ufed  In 
captivity  about  five  weeks:  their  Uvelineai,  tbeir  froUci, 
and  gamboU  afibrding  a  oonitant  aouroe  of  interest 
'*  One  evening  both  the  animals  came  out  about  dusk, 
went  as  usual  and  ate  food  from  the  saucer,  and  then 
commenced  plqring  vrith  one  another  like  two  puppies, 
attacking  with  their  mandibles  and  raising  the  foire-paws 
against  each  other.  In  tlie  struggle  one  would  get 
thrust  down,  and,  at  the  moment  when  the  ipeetator 
would  expect  it  to  rfse  again  and  renew  the  combat,  it 
would  commence  soratching  itself,  its  antagonist  looking 
on  and  waiting  for  the  sport  to  be  renewed.  When  run- 
ning, they  are  exceedingly  animated, — their  Uttie  eyes 
glisten,  and  the  orifices  of  their  ears  dilate  and  contract 
with  rapidity;  if  taken  into  the  hands  at  this  time  for 
examiiiation,  they  stn^gle  violentiy  to  escape,  and  their 
loose  integuments  render  It  difficult  to  retain  them." 
They  were  found  to  sleep  in  various  positions,  mostiy 
rolled  up  like  a  hedgehog,  into  a  ball,  the  tiJl  being 
wrspped  over  the  bill  and  head,  sometimes  in  an  ex- 
tended attitude.  Their  periods  of  sleep  and  activity 
were  veiy  irregular,  but  the  dusk  of  evening  in  most 
eases  called  foith  all  their  energies.  During  the  night 
tbey  were  generally  active:  night  or  evening  we  suspect 
to  be  the  £vourite  period  in  which  the  omithorbynchus 
seeks  its  food,  wanders  along  the  bank,  constructs  its 
burrow,  and  gambols  witii  its  mate* 


fatigues,  and  to  give  him  that  swiftness  which 
he  wants  from  nature.  By  their  assistance^ 
he  changes  place  without  labour  ;  he  attains 
health  without  weariness ;  his  pride  is  enlarged 
by  the  elegance  of  equipage,  and  other  animals 
are  pursued  with  a  certainty  of  success.  "Jt 
were  happy  indeed  for  man,  if,  while  convert- 
ing these  quadrupeds  to  his  own  benefit,  he- 
had  not  turned  them  to  the  destruction  of  his 
fellow-creatures ;  he  has  employed  some  of 
them  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  they  have 
conformed  to  his  noxious  ambition  with  but 
too  fatal  an  obedience. 

The  cow»  the  sheep,  tbe  deer,  and  all  their 
varieties,  are  necessary  to  him,  though  in  a 
different  mamier.  Their  flesh  makes  the 
principal  luxuries  of  his  table,  and  tbeir  wool 
or  skins  the  chief  ornament  of  his  person. 
Even  those  nations  that  are  forbid  to  touch 
any  thing  that  has  life,  cannot  wholly  dispense 
with  their  assutance.  The  milk  of  these  ani- 
mals makes  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  every 
country,  and  often  repairs  those  constitutions 
that  have  been  broken  by  disease  or  intem- 
perance. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ferret,  may  be 
considered  as  having  deserted  from  their  fel. 
low  quadrupeds,  to  ust  themselves  under  the 
conduct  and  protection  of  man.  At  his  com- 
mand they  exert  all  their  services  against  such 
animals  as  they  are  capable  of  destroying,  and 
follow  them  into  places  where  he  himself 
wants  abilities  to  pursue. 

As  there  is  thus  a  numerous  tribe,  that  he 
has  taken  into  protection,  and  that  supplies 
his  necessities  and  amusements,  so  there  is 
also  a  still  more  numerous  one,  that  wages 
an  equal  combat  against  him,  and  thus  calls 
forth  his  courage  and  his  industry.  Were  it 
not  for  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  bear,  he  would  scarcely 
know  his  own  powers,  and  the  superiority  of 
human  art  over  brutal  fierceness.  These  serye 
to  excite,  and  put  his  nobler  passions  into  mo- 
tion. He  attacks  them  in  their  retreat,  faces 
them  with  resolution,  and  seldom  fails  of  com- 
ing off  with  a  victory.  He  thus  becomes 
hardier  and  better  in  the  struggle,  and  learns 
to  know  and  to  value  his  own  superiority. 

As  the  last  mentioned  animals  are  called 
fdrth  by  his  boldest  efforts,  so  the  numerous 
tribe  of  tbe  smaller  vermin  kind  excite  his 
continual  vigilance  and  caution  ;  his  various 
arts  and  powers  have  been  no  where  more 
manifest,  than  in  the  extirpation  of  those 
that  multiply  with  such  prodigious  fecundity. 
Neither  their  agility  nor  their  minuteness  can 
secure  them  from  his  pursuits;  and  though 
they  may  infest,  they  are  seldom  found  ma- 
terially to  injure  him. 

In  this  manner  we  see,  that  not  only  human 
want  is  supplied,  but  that  human  wit  is  sharp- 
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ened,  by  the  humbler  partners  of  man  in  die 
creation.  Bv  this  we  aee,  that  not  only  their 
benefits  bat  tneir  depredations  are  useful,  and 
that  it  has  wisely  pleased  Providence  to  place 
us  like  yictors  in  a  subdued  country,  where 
we  have  all  the  benefit  of  conquest,  without 
being  so  secure  as  to  run  into  the  sloth  and 
excesses  of  a  certain  and  undisturbed  posses- 
sion.   It  appearsi  therefor^  that  those  writen 


who  are  eontiaiial^  finding  immediate  benefit 
in  every  production,  see  but  half  way  into  the 
general  system  of  natura  Experience  musi 
every  hour  inform  us,  that  all  animals  are  not 
formed  for  oor  use ;  but  we  may  be  eqnallv 
well  assured,  that  those  oonveniencee  whica 
we  want  from  their  friendship^  are  well  re- 
paid by  that  vigilance  which  we  procore  from 
their  enmity. 
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